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COKTENTS. — Proceedinga  of  assoclationB — Educational  history  and  biography — Current 
educational  conditions — Education  and  the  war — Educational  theory  and  practice—* 
Educational  psychology :  Child  study — Educational  tests  and  measurements — Special 
methods  of  instruptlon — Special  subjects  of  curriculum — Rural  education — Secondary 
education — Teachers:  Training  and  professional  status — Higher  education — School  ad- 
ministration— School  management — School  architecture — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — ' 
Physical  training — Play  and  playgrounds — Soclnl  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — 
Moral  education — Religious  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — Vocational 
guidance — Agricultural  education — Commercial  education — Professional  education — Civic 
education — Americanization  of  immigrants — Military  training — Education  of  soldiers — 
Education  of  women — Indian  education — Education  of  blind  and  deaf — Education  ex- 
tension— ^Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  Education :  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1860.  Arkansas  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
nnal  session.  .  .  Little  Rock,  AprU  4-6,  1918.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  H.  O. 
Pngh  printing  company,  1918.  126p.  8^  (Educational  bulletin,  vol.  2, 
no.  4,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  June  1918)  (Miss  Annie  Griffey,  secretary,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  E.  Laseter:  Making  democracy  safe  through  our  schools, 
p.  40-47.  2.  J.  R.  Jewell :  Education  and  democracy,  p.  61-67.  8.  T.  J.  Jones : 
What  democracy  means  to  us,  p.  73-75.  4.  J.  C.  Futrall :  The  Smith-Hughes 
act.  p.  87-02. 
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1861.  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.  Joornal  .  .  .  fifty-third  meeting, 
held  in  Ann  Arbor.  March  28-29,  1918.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [1918]  157p. 
8'.     (Louis  P.  Jocelyn.  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

ContaliiB :  1.  Q.  M.  Whipple :  Bxperimenti  In  the  education  of  gifted  children, 
p.  8-23.  2.  W.  N.  Stearns ;  Can  Greek  come  back  ?  p.  24-29.  3.  Flora  I.  Hac- 
kenile :  Socializing  Latin,  p.  82-37.  4.  J»  W.  SchoU :  German  teaching  In  oar 
■chools  during  and  after  the  war,  p.  41-49.  5.  G.  S.  Lasher :  BngUsb  and  the 
project  method,  p.  61-67.  6.  H.  S.  Doollttle:  A  one  year  course  in  household 
chemistry,  p.  76-81.  7.  8.  A  Courtis:  The  value  of  measurement  to  teachers 
of  high  school  mathematics,  p.  87-94.  8.  Grace  Ellis :  War  and  the  physiology 
teacher,  p.  95-100.  9.  E.  H.  Gardner:  Teaching  business  correspondence,  p. 
105-11.  10.  R.  D.  Calkins:  Commercial  geography  from  the  regional  point  of 
Tiew,  p.  118-19.  11.  G.  M.  Whipple:  What  superintendents  and  other  school 
administrators  ought  to  know  of  educational  measurement,  p.  120-81. 

1802.  Mississippi  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-third  an- 
nual meeting.  .  .  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  2-4,  1918.  61p.  8''.  (H.  L.  Me- 
Cleskey.  secretary,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.) 

1883.  Vational  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 
of  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting.  .  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  June  29-July  6, 
1918*  Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  8:  79-150,  Octo- 
ber 1918. 

Contains :  Oenerai  Sessions. — 1.  David  Snedden :  Education  toward  the  for- 
mation of  moral  character,  p.  79-84.  2.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh :  New  world-stand- 
ards of  educational  efficiency,  p.  84-87.  8.  A.  F.  West :  The  immortal  conflict, 
p.  87-90.  4.  Q.  8.  Hall :  Borne  educational  values  of  war,  p.  96-100.  6.  D.  B. 
Phillips :  The  war  and  university  reform,  p.  100-103.  6.  F.  K.  Lane :  The  new 
Americanism,  p.  104-8.  7.  W.  R.  Sider^ :  War-modifled  education,  the  teachers, 
and  the  schools,  p.  115-17.  8.  Cora  W.  Stewart :  War-modlfled  education  and 
illiteracy,  p.  117-20.  9.  Milton  Fairchlld :  Character  education,  p.  120-22. 
10.  A.  B.  Winship:  War-modlfled  education  and  the  rise  of  the  conunon  people 
thru  it,  p.  123-24. 

VatUmal  Oounoil  of  Education. — 11.  A.  D.  Yocum :  Democratic  factors  in 
American  education,  p.  181-88.  12.  T.  D.  Wood :  A  National  program  of  health 
education,  p.  184-86. 

Department  of  Higher  Eduoation. — 13.  J.  H.  MacCracken :  The  bill  for  a  Na- 
tional department  of  education,  p.  187-41.  14.  J.  P.  Munroe :  Education  after 
the  war,  p.  142-46. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1864.  Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Mary  Lyon.     Atlantic  monthly,  122:785-06,  De- 

cember 1918. 

Life  and  character  of  the  foundress  of  Mount  Holyoke  college. 

1865.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.     Struggle  for  free  schools  in  New  York.    State  serv* 

ice  (Albany,  N.  Y.)    2:3-14,  November  1918. 

Story  of  a  flgbt  which  Insted  half  a  century  before  victory  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  pioneer  advocates. 

1866.  Jones,  Arthur  J.     Early  schools  in  Worcester,  Mass.     Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  4 :  417-24,  October  1918. 

Presents  some  interesting  data  concerning  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
brought  to  light  recently  by  gathering  material  for  a  study  of  the  grading  system 
in  our  schools. 

1867.  Larsen,  Joakim.     Den  danske  folkeskoles  historic.     Copenhagen,  J.  H. 

Schultz  forlagsboghandel,  1918.    141  p.    8'. 

1868.  Haltby,  S.  E.     Manchester  and  the  movement  for  national  elementary  ed- 

ucation 1800-1870.  Manchester.  University  press;  Ix)ndon,  New  York, 
etc.,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1918.  172  p.  charts.  8*.  (Publications 
of  the  University  of  Manchester.    Educational  series  no.  8) 
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I86d.  Moderator-topics,  vol.  80,  no.  14,  December  5,  1918.    (A' memorial  number 
to  Henry  R.  Pattengill) 

CoDtmlni  articles  on  Mr.  Pattengill  aa  a  factor  in  edacation,  as  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  etc 

1S70.  Xuret,   Xaarlce.      The  education   of  William   II.     Atlantic  montlily» 
122 :  848-58.  December  1918. 

Sketches  briefly  in  a  fair-minded  and  sympatbetie  spirit  tlie  education  reoelyed 
by  the  former  Kaiser  of  Qermauy. 

1871.  O'Shea,  X.  V.     President  Van  Hise  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  education,  50 :  276-79,  December  1918. 

1872.  Schuetz,  Brother  John  J.     The  origin  of  the  teaching  brotherhoods. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1918.    104  p.    8*. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  unlvov 
slty  of  America  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the.  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosop&y. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GBNBILAI.  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1973.  Bizsell,  W.  B.  and  Diincan,  X.  H.     Present  day  tendencies  of  education. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Rand  McNaUy  &  company  [1918]    x,  250p.    12*. 

1874.  Clazton^  Philander  P.   [Education  in  mill  villages.]    In  Cotton  mannflao* 

turers  association  of  North  Carolina.     Proceedings,  1918.    p.  53-60. 
(Issued  from  the  secretary's  office,  302  Law  building,  Charlotte,  N.  C) 

1875.  Education  in  the  United  States.    Times  educational  supplement  (Lon- 

don) 9:465-66,  480,  492,  504,  516,  October  31,  November  7,  14,  21,  28, 
19ia 

L  Education  of  a  democracy. — II.  Elementary  education. — IIL  Secondary 
education. — IV.  Rural  education. — V.  Vocational  education. 

1876.  Pichandler,  Alexander.     New  schools  for  old.    Arbitrator,  1:7-11«  Sep- 

tember 1918.  * 

Comments  by  Professor  West  and  Mr.  Flchandler,  p.  11-13. 

Outlines  a  program  for  education  conducive  to  tbe  best  interests  of  da- 
mocrscy. 

1877.  General  education  board.    The  Gary  public  schools.    New  York,  Ceneral 

education  board,  1918.    plates.    12*". 

Tbe  results  of  this  study  of  the  Gary  public  schools,  undertaken  on  tha 
inyiutlon  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  education  of  Gary,  are  ta 
be  published  Id  eight  parts,  of  which  the  following  have  so  far  been  recelTed: 

1.  The  Gary  schools :  a  general  account ;  by  Abraham  Flezner  and  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    260p.  i 

2.  Orgsnisstion  and  administration;  by  George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    126p.    tables. 

8.  Costs,  school  year  1915-1916 ;  by  Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman. 
86p.    Ubies. 

4.  Industrial  work;  by  Charles  R.  Rlcbarda     204p.     tables. 
6.  Household  arts;  by  Eva  W.  White.     40p.     tables. 

1878.  Lane,  Franklin  X.     Annual  rei>ort  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1918.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  19ia    193p.    8*. 

Discusses  present  conditions  and  prospects  with  reference  to  education  as  a 
national  concern,  education  of  native-born  illiterates,  negroes,  and  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  Americanisation. 

1879.  Ogden,  B.  M.    Prospective  changes  in  educational  standards  and  ideals. 

School  and  society,  8 :  661-68,  December  7, 1918. 

Read  hefore  the  Interstate  schoolmasters*  club,  at  Elmlra,  N.  7.,  October 
12.  '1918. 

Bays  that  "the  problem  before  us  is  so  to  adjust  our  programs  that  ths 
introduction  of  the  vocational  training  may  give  us  a  new  outlook  upon  culture. 
.  Thus  may  the  cultural  courses  be  revivified  and  retained  as  a  necessary  oons- 
plcment  to  the  more  practical  training  that  is  demanded  of  us.** 
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1880.  Ohlinger,  Gustavus.      Prussianizing  American  schools.     Bookman,  48: 

415-22,  December  19ia 

PreseDts  lome  features  of  the  German  propaganda  movement  in  the  United 
States  preceding  the  great  war. 

1881.  Sears,  Louis  H.     Some  trends  in  business  and  education.     Education, 

89:  198-201,  December  1918. 

Work  of  the  schools  in  extending  ideas  on  social  and  political  relations; 
the  share  of  civics  in  molding  the  education  of  the  young  American. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1882.  Educational  reform  in  Germany.     Educational  review,  56:405-14,  De- 

cember 1918. 

Reprinted  from  the  Educational  supplement  to  the  London  Times,  September 
19  and  26.  1018. 

1883.  Findla^,  J.  J.,  ed.    The  young  wage-earner  and  the  problem  of  his  edu- 

cation. Essays  and  reports  edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Uplands  association.  London,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Itd^ 
1918.    xiv,  211  p.    12*. 

Discusses  present  conditions  in  England. 

1884.  Herriott,  Edouard.     A  new  age,  a  new  school.    American  schoolmaster, 

ll:88a-«,  November  15.  I9ia 

Translated  from  the  Manuel  general  de  Tinstruction  primalre,  by  R.  Clyds 
F0rd,  professor  of  modem  languages,  State  normal  college,  Ypsllanti,  MichlgtiL 

The  future  for  education  in  France. 

1886.  Xandel,  I.  J.    Educational  progress  in  England.     Educational  review, 
56:861-78,  December  1918. 

A  review  of  the  Fisher  education  bill. 

1886.  Xaugain,  Gabriel.    Les  professeurs  italiens  et  la  science  allemande.    n« 

Le  proc^  de  la  culture  allemande.  III.  I.<es  sanctions.  Revue  in- 
temationale  de  Tenseignement,  38 :  369-85,  September-October  1918. 

1887.  Xontoro,  Baf ael.     Popular  education.    Inter- America,  2 :  79-81,  Decem- 

ber 1918. 
.  Problem  of  popular  education  in  Cuba. 

1888.  Sakameto,  KiyeshL     School  life  in  Japan.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  32:184-88,  December  1918.     illus. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  articles. 

1889.  Williams,  G.  Ferrie.    Welsh  education  in  sunlight  and  shadow.    London, 

Ctonstable  and  company,  ltd.,  1918.    310p.    12*. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1890.  Connectieut.     State  board  of  education.     War's  effects  on  the  high 

schools  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of  education, 
1918.    26p.    8^.     (High  school  bulletin  3,  series  1918-1919)  ' 

1891.  Corwin,  Bobert  N.     A  reconstruction  programme.    Yale  alumni  weekly, 

28:  261-^.  November  29,  1918. 

Changes  In  unlTcrsity  education  that  wUl  result  from  the  war. 

1892.  Dewe7,  John.      The  problem  of  secondary  education   after   the  wor. 

Sierra  educational  news,  14:  571-72,  December  1918. 

1898. Vocational  education  in  the  light  of  the  world  war,    Chicago,  1918. 

[8p.]    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  4,  January  1918) 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the  Middle 
West,  Chicago,  January  25,  1018. 

Reorganisation  of  vocational  education  after  the  war. 
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1894.  Xttlnffer,  William  L.     Our  schools  in  war-time.    American  review  of 

I  iviews,  58 :  636-88,  December  1918. 
1896.  Oayler,  O.  W.     The  reorganization  of  our  public  schools.    School  and 

home  education,  88:  84-89,  December  1918. 

Educational  recoostructloii  which  must  come  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

1896.  Leo,  Brother.    How  to  study  the  great  war.    Catholic  school  Journal,  18 : 

299-300,  December  1918. 

1897.  New  York  (City)  Department  of  education.     A  syllabus  of  the  World 

war  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Adopted  by 
the  Board  of  superintendents.  .  .  .  New  York  city,  Department  of 
education,  1918.    104p.    8*. 

COXTKNTS. — 1.  Roll  of  honor  of  the  allies,  July  4,  1918. — 2.  The  World 
war. — S.  A  chronological  list  ot^$/fke  principal  events  of  the  war. — 4.  A  list 
of  war  terms  and  names  of  places. — 5.  A  brief  list  of  publications  for 
reference. 

1898.  The  schools  and  the  war.    School,  30 :  142-43,  December  5,  1918. 

Opinions  of  leading  school  men  and  womeh  of  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  city — an  interesting  symposium. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  public  schools  and  on  education  in  general. 

1899.  IT.  8.  Council  of  national  defense.     Committee  on  labor.    Section  on  in- 

dustrial training  for  the  war  emergency.  How  the  shortage  of  skilled 
mechanics  is  being  overcome  by  training  the  unskilled.  [Washington, 
D.  C.  1918]    63p.    lllus.    8*. 

BDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1900.  Bagley,  William  C.    The  place  of  duty  and  discipline  in  a  democratic 

scheme  of  education.  Teachers  college  record,  19:419-30,  Noveml>er 
1918. 

1901.  Baldwin,  Edward  C.     The  educator's  problem  from  the  business  man*s 

standpoint.     Elementary  school  Journal,  19:198-208,  November  1918. 
Advocates  the  adequate,  sdentlflc  training  of  the  child  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  life  as  they  exist  today. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1902.  Fnlraya,  Shoan  Masuzo.     An  experimental  study  of  attention  from  the 

standpoint  of  mental  efficiency;  a  contribution  to  educational  and  so- 
cial problems.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Psychological  re- 
view ctimpany  [19181  42p.  diagrs.,  tables.  8*.  (Psychological  review 
publications,  vol.  XXV,  no.  4.    Whole  no.  110.) 

Studies  from  the  Psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1903.  Hngr-Hellmuth,   H.   von.      A   study  of  the   mental  life   of  the  child. 

Psychoanalytic  review,  5 :  308-427,  October  1918. 

Deals  with  speech  and  the  emotional  life  of  the  child.    To  be  continued. 

1904.  Peterson,  Joseph.     Experiments  in  rational  learning.    Psychological  re- 

view, 25:443-^.    November  1918. 

*  A  simple  experiment  without  complex  apparatus  to  enable  the  experimenter 
to  record  objectively  with  a  blgh  degree  of  accuracy  all  the  relevant  reactions 
of  the  subject.'* 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1905.  Alton,  HI.     Board  of  education.     Special  committee  on  school  survey. 

Findings  and  recommendation^  of  the  survey  of  the  Alton  public 
schools  made  dnring  the  school  year  1917-1918.  [Alton,  111.,  Melling  & 
Qastdni,  1918]    88p.    tables,  diagrs.    12^ 
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1906.  Feingold,  Ghistave  A.    Measuring  the  results  of  a  modem  la  Dgua«»  ex- 

amination.    Modern  language  journal,  3:14-20,  October   1918. 

Test  to  deterralne  the  relative  difflculty  of  the  various  qaestlons  constltntlii^ 
«ii  elementary  French  examlnatloD  paper — to  determine  the  reactlrot  of  papUs 
to  such  a  paper. 

1907.  Flanders,  Jesse  Knowlton.    Mental  tests  of  a  group  of  employed  men 

showing  correlations  with  estimates  furnished  by  employer.    [Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  1918]    p.  197-206.    tablea    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  applied  psychology,  September,  1918,  toL  I1« 
pp.  197-206. 

1908.  Handschin,  Charles  H.     A  test  for  discovering  types  of  learners  In  lan- 

guage study.    Modern  language  Journal,  3 : 1-4,  October  1918, 
1900.  How  the  army  uses  Individual  differences  In  experience;  Trade  tests; 
Development  battalions;  The  rating  scale.    By  various  authora    Psy- 
chological bulletin,  15:187-206,  June  1918. 

1010.  Irwin,  H.  K.     A  preliminary  attempt  to  devise  a  test  of  the  ability  of 

high  school  pupils  in  the  mental   manipulation  of  space  relations. 
School  review,  26 :  759-72,  December  1918. 

Third  paper  of  series.    Directions  for  giving  each  test 

1011.  Lackey,  E.  E.     A  scale  for  measuring  the  ability  of  children  in  geog- 

raphy.   Journal  of  educational  psychology.  9 :  44^-51,  October  1918. 

**  This  scale  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Ayres  spelling  scale. 
Over  two  hundred  geography  questions  gleaned  from  six  different  texts  w«r» 
submitted  to  1090  pupils  in  twelve  schools,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  remits 
the  questions  were  arranged  in  groups  according  to  difficulty.** 

1912.  Lister,  C.  C.  and  Hyers,  C.  0.     An  analytic  scale  of.  handwriting.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  i)sychology,  9 :  417-31,  October  1918. 

**  A  detaUed  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  new  scale  for  the  measure- 
ment of  handwriting  officially  adopted  for  use  in  New  York  city  schools.  It  Is 
based  on  the  judgments  of  experienced  teachers  of  handwriting.** 

1913.  HcCall,  William  A.     Measuring  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  school. 

Teachers  college  record,  19 :  472-84.  November  1918. 

A  summary  of  the  results  secured  from  giving  the  standard  educational  tests 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann-  school. 

1914.  Hitchell,  David  and  Buger,  Oeorgie  J.     Psychological  tests.     Revised 

and  classified  bibliography.    New  York  city,  Bureau  of  educational  ex- 
periments, 1918.    116p.    8'.     (Bulletin  IX) 

CONTINT8. — I.  Theoretical,  historical,  and  general  discussions. — II.  Meth- 
odology, apparatus,  and  technique. — III.  Group  tests. — IV.  Results  of  applica- 
tion. 

1915.  Terman,  L.  M.    The  use  of  Intelligence  tests  in  the  army.    Psychological 

bulletin,  15:177-87,  June  1918. 

1916.  The  Tocabulary  test  as  a  measure  of  intelligence.    Journal  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  9 :  452-(56,  October  1918. 

"  Thinking  has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  words,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  Inquire  whether  range  of  vocabulary  Is  correlated  with  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence. This  investigntion  of  over  600  school  children  shows  the  remarkably 
high  correlation  between  the  two  functions  of  01  per  cent." 

1917.  Witham,  Ernest  C.     Standard  geography  test— the  World.     For  fifth 

grades.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  432-42,  October  1918. 

"A  description  of  the  test,  and  some  Illustrative  results  of  its  application. 
Its  use  win  enable  a  teacher  to  compare  the  attainments  of  a  class  with 
those  of  other  classes  in  other  schools." 
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SPBOAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1918.  Lullt  Herbert  G.     Project-problem  instruction.    School  and  home  eda* 

cation,  38:  79-^,  December  1918. 

DlKiiMes  the  relation  of  recitation  to  etudy,  pupil  activities  in  the  recita- 
tion, pupil  activities  in  the  superrised  study  period,  teacher  activities  in  the 
recitation,  teac]>ec  activities  In  the  supervised  stndy  period,  etc. 

1919.  Tkiylor,  B.  Tnnatall.    The  moving  picture  as  a  method  of  teaching ;  espe-, 

dally  adaptable  to  postgraduates.    Boston,  Jamaica  printing  company, 
19ia    5p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  ortbcpe&be  surgery,  voL  xvl,  no. 
11,  November  19ia. 

SPBCIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSmON. 

1920.  OArdscha,  Edward  F.    The  training  of  writers.    Catholic  school  Journal, 

18:  9Mr-9&2y  349-00,  December  1918,  Janvary  19ia 

Commences  a  series  of  papers  on  the  developing  of  writers.  In  opening,  the 
writer  says  that  **  The  great  essential  Is  getting  the  pupils  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  intelligent,  appreciative  reading,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing 
with  a  purpose  to  excel.*'  The  second  paper  deals  with  the  function  of  the 
memory  lesson. 

1921.  Pedersan,  N.  Alvln.     Writing  themes  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Education,  89:217-24,  Deconber  1918. 

Advocates  among  other  things  student  pages  or  columns  In  msgazlnes  and 
newspapers. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1022.  VHB-0«rald,  John  T.  National  aspects  of  modem  language  teaching  In 
the  present  emergency.  Modem  language  Journal,  8 :  49-62,  November 
19ia 

Says  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our  schools  should  be  determined 
by  pedagogical  and  sclenHflc  reasons  rather  than  by  whim.  But  no  foreign 
language  work  should  be  done  below  the  7th  grade. 

1923.  HoakliiBy  John  Preston.     Modem  language  instruction  after  the  war. 

School  and  society,  8 :  801-12,  November  28,  19ia 

Read  before  the  Modem  language  conference  of  the  National  education  asso* 
dattoo,  Plttrtmrgh,  July  1818. 

1924.  Kittson,  E.  Creagh.     Theory  and  practice  of  language  teaching,  with 

q)eclal  reference  to  French  and  German.    London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Oxford  university  press,  1918.    188p.    12*. 
Blbllograi^y :  p.  16&-86. 

1925.  Xraose,  Carl  A.     The  present  status  of  German  in  France.    Modem  lan- 

guage Journal,  8 :  63-06,  November  1918. 

Quotations  from  French  joomals  showing  the  Interest  taken  in  the  study  of 
German.  The  **  highest  goal  of  teaching  German  is  to  make  it  serre  French 
{i,   e^  national)    alma.** 

1926.  lipoky,  Abram.     A  few  neglected  platitudes  on  modem  language  examl- 

natlODs.    Modem  language  joumiil,  8: 75-79,  November  1918. 

Among  other  things  says  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  irritation 
In  s^ool  examinations  is  the  method  of  scoring,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  real  sdentlflc  basis. 

1927.  XantB,  Harold  E.     Modem  languages  and  literatures  in  universities. 

Educational  review,  56:885-98,  December  1918. 
Urges  a  division  of  departments  between  literature  and  linguistios. 
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1928.  Sdiweitsar,   Charles  and  Simoimott   Amile.     M^tbodologie   des   Ian- 

gaes  Yivante&    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1917.    29^.    12'. 

Accordlbg  to  the  Bdacatlonal  reylew,  December  1918,  p.  488-40,  this  book 
gives  tm  nnusiimlly  complete  view  of  the  direct  method  a«  a  whole,  at  sppltod 
i  to  the  entire  period  of  tnttmction.     It  differs  In  manner  from  prerlons  works 

by  assomlns  that  the  controreralal  period  has  passed.  Considered  as  a  ecw- 
trlbatlon  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  modem  language  InstmctSoa  ta 
America,  the  book  sets  forth  with  exceptional  clearness  and  deflnltsnsss  tks 
conditions  for  saccessfal  application  of  the  method. 

1929.  Whitney,  Marian  P.     National  ideals  and  the  teaching  of  nKNlern  Ian- 

goagea    Modern  language  journal,  3 : 5-18,  October  19ia 

Advocates  teaching  yoang  Americans  French,  German,  or  Spanish  at  an  sg» 
when  their  oral  and  verbal  memory  is  keen  and  when  languages  come  easily. 

1980.  Wilkins,  Ernest  H.  The  place  of  Italian  In  the  American  educational 
system.    New  York,  1918.    8p.    8'. 

Reprinted  from  II  Carroccio  [The  Italian  review].  New  York,  September  1918. 

Concluding  portion  of  an  address  delivered  before  a  war  tlSM  eonferenee  of 
m .  modem  language  teachers  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  associatloB, 

^^  Pittsburgh,  July  2,  1918. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1931.  De  Witt,  Norman  W.  Semantic  studies  in  Latin.  Classical  Journal,  14 : 
18S^-90.  December  19ia 

**  By  semantics  is  meant  the  systematic  and  methodical  study  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words  sad  tbs  changes  they  undergo." 

1982.  Lund,  Fred  B.  In  behalf  of  the  classics.  Harvard  graduates*  magazine, 
27 :  170-75,  December  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  support  of  the  classics  by  all  those  who  study  and  loye  them. 

1988.  Schmidt,  Austin  G.  The  minimum  essentials.  America,  20:166-67, 
November  23,  19ia 

Minimum  essentials,  especially  in  teaching  Latin. 

1964.  Scott,  Mrs.  Georgre  B.  Junior  high-school  Latin;  its  place  in  war-modi- 
fled  education.    Classical  Journal,  14 :  167-75,  December  1918. 

Says  that  Latin  should  not  be  dropped  from  the  high  school  courses,  but, 
properly  correlated  with  the  BngUsh,  should  become  a  requirement  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

1985.  Wells,  Wesley  Baymond.     Humanistic  studies  as  compensation  fbr  lost 

transcendental  yalues.    School  and  society,  8 :  666-72,  December  7, 1918. 
A  defense  of  humanistic  studies  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympiathy  with 
tbe  Tocational  trend  of  secondary  education. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

1986.  Dalla  Vedova,  G.      La  geografia  nella  vita  e  nella   scuola  modems. 

Nuova  antologla,  53 :  228-33,  August  1, 1918. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1937.  Lucas,  Mrs,  Keith.    On  teaching  mathematics.    Nineteenth  century,  84: 

942-58,  November  1918. 

Experiments  in  teaching  mathematics  to  small  children. 

1938.  Moore,  Cliarles  N.     On  the  disciplinary  and  applied  value  of  mathemati- 

cal study.    Education,  39 :  209-16,  December  1918. 

Presents  arguments  in  favor  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  mathematics, 
regarded  as  a  training  In  deductive  reasoning.  Emphasises  the  Importance  of 
increasing  the  scientific  accuracy  of  procedure  in  every  subject  of  human 
investigation. 
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1939.  Bemer»  Laura,  and  others.    Arithmetic  as  a  means  of  teaching  war  sav- 

ings and  thrift    Elementary  school  Journal,  19 :  209-2a,  November  1918. 
Shows   the  poisibility  of   coupling  InstructloQ   in   thrift  with   the  regular 
work  in  arithmetic  from  the  primary  grades  up  through  the  whole  elementary 
school.    By  Laora  Bemer,  Ollye  Tilton,  and  Hasel  Webster-Byrnes. 

i 
8CIBNCB. 

1940.  Qlexm,  Earl  B.     General  science  references  for  pupil  and  teacher ;  a  pre- 

liminary list    General  science  quarterly,  8 :  1-30,  November  1918. 

1941.  Leavitt,  Bobert  Q.     The  study  of  birds  and  bird  life  in  the  schools  of 

New  Jersey.  September  1918.  28p.  8*.  (New  Jersey.  Department 
of  public  instmction) 

1942.  Snedden,  David.     Current  problems  of  aim  in  physics  teaching.    School 

and  society,  8:  631-35,  November  30,  1918. 
Address  before  the  New  York  physics  club,  November  8,  1016. 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

1943.  Music  supervisors'   national  conference.      Jouninl   of  proceedings  of 

the  eleventh  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Evansville,  Ind.,  April  8-12,  1918. 
223p.    8*.     (Miss  Mabelle  Glenn,  secretary,  Bloomington,  III.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  O.  Miessner:  Music's  place  in  the  public  school  system, 
p.  S3-g2.  2.  C.  H.  Famsworth :  Making  a  music  survey,  p.  112-25.  8.  B.  L. 
Baker :  OrganiaatioB  of  the  high  school  chorus,  p.  141-4B.  4.  P.  W.  Dykema : 
The  relation  of  the  high  school  chorus  to  the  community  at  large,  p.  149-06. 
5.  D.  B.  Gebhart:  Economy  of  time  in  the  teaching  of  music,  p.  160-68.  6. 
H.  C.  Davis:  The  essentials  of  school  music — are  we  In  danger  of  foUowlng 
fads,  p.  168-66.  7.  P.  W.  L.  Cox :  Music  in  the  junior  high  school,  p.  178-79. 
8.  Anne  McDonough :  Community  music  from  the  standpoint  of  education  and 
dvlcs.  p.  107-201. 

1944.  Winslowy  Leon  L.     A  practical  means  to  picture  appreciation.    School 

arts  magazine,  18:  187-93,  December  1918. 
The  stages  In  appreciation,  conscious  sense  interpretation,  etc. 

BLOCUTION. 

1946.  Dizon,  Margaret  H.     Public  speaking  in  the  high  school.    English  jour- 
nal, 7 :  504-69,  November  1918. 

Describes  results  of  introduction  of  public  speaking  into  the  Oak  Park  and 
Blver  Forest  township  high  school,  Oak  Park.  111. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1946.  Oalpin,  C.  J.  and  James,  J.  A.     Rural  relations  of  high  schools.    Ameri- 

can city,  19: 867-70,  November  1918. 

Beprinted  from  Bulletin  288,  Agricultural  experiment  station.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    Illustrated. 

1947.  Xacdonald,  H.  C.      Rural  school  progress;  consisting  of  a  series  of 

articles  dealing  with  the  problem  of  rural  school  betterment.  [Bis- 
marck, N.  D.,  Dept  of  public  instruction]  October  1918.  91p.  illus. 
8*. 

A  section  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  North  Dakota,  giving  an  account  of  recent  activities  In  the  rural 
schools  of  his  state. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1948.  Natioiial  aasociatioii  of  secondary  school  principals.     First  yeart)ook. 

Pub.  by  the  Association,  1918.  87p.  8*.  (H.  V.  Chorch*  secretary* 
Cicero,  HL) 

CoDtalns:  1.  B.  F.  Brown :  Preddeiifs  addreti  [Problemi  of  tecondAry  achool 
^  principals]  p.  4-18.    2.  J.  B.  Darls:  Administration  of  educational  and  tocs- 

tional  guidance  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  p.  lS-24.  3.  C  H. 
Jodd:  The  high-school  principal  as  manager,  p.  2&-32.  4.  Da?ld  BneddcB: 
The  high-school  principal's  place  in  rtorganisiBg  ohJectlres  of  high-school  «dn- 
cation,  p.  82-36.  0.  B.  F.  Buck :  Relations  between  hi^  schools  and  nnlTersl- 
ties,  p.  86^6.  6.  Bdward  R  jnearson :  Superrised  student  aotlTltles  in  the 
^  school  program,  p.  47-00.  7.  J.  R.  Bishop:  Measurement  tests  In  flr8t>term 
geometry,  p.  50-66.  8.  W.  A.  Bailey :  The  administration  of  quantltatlTe  and 
qualitatlTe  credit  for  high-school  work,  p.  66-78.  9.  I.  M.  Allen :  Experiments 
in  snperrtssd  study,  p.  78-86. 

1949.  Drury»  Samnel  S.     On  the  road  to  competence.     Harrard  graduates* 

magazine,  27 :  101-70,  December  1918. 

^The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasise  group-management  and   self- 
help  in  a  boys*  boarding-schooL" 

1960.  Lewis,  K  E.    The  curriculum  of  the  Junior  high  school.    Midland  schools, 

28:91-92,  November  19ia 

Cleneral  characteristics  of  courses  in  junior  high  schools,  number  of  cnr- 
rlcula,  etc 

1961.  ICcConaughyy  James  L.     High  school  marks  and  costs  in  New  Hamp- 

shire and  y^mont  Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
4:89a-97,  October  1918. 

Contains  tables  showing  the  teaching  costs  i>er  pupil  per  year  by  subjects 
and  by  schools. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1962.  Alliance  of  New  Jersey  women  teachers.     Public  school  teachers*  re- 

tirement systems  in  the  United  States.  A  compendium  of  facts.  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  1918.  llOp.  8".  (Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  president,  70  Hud- 
son street,  Hol)oken,  N.  J.) 

1963.  Furst,  Clyde  and  Xandel,  I.  L.     Pensions  for  public  school  teachers.    A 

report  for  the  committee  on  salaries,  pensions  and  tenure,  of  the 
National  education  association.  New  York  dty,  Carnegie  foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  1918.    85p.    8*.     (Bulletin  no.  12) 

The  social  philosophy  of  pensions,  fundamental  principles  of  pensions, 
present  status  of  teachers*  pensions,  etc. 

1964.  Oriffin,  Orwin  Bradford.     The  teachers'  association  in  a  city  of  twelve 

thousand.  American  school  board  journal,  67:87-88,  76,  December 
1918. 

The  purposes,  program,  finances,  responsibilities,  etc.,  of  a  city  teachers' 
association. 

'1965.  Johns,  W.  A.     Necessary  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher.    Ohio 
educational  monthly,  67 :  474-77,  Dec^nber  1918. 

Discusses  the  foUowing  qualifications:  right  attitude,  love  for  children, 
diaracter,  personality  and  Indlyiduallty,  scholarship,  and  desire  for  service. 

1966.  Morris,  Wilson  O.     The  American  association  of  teachers— a  forward 
look.    School  and  society,  8 :  635-40.  November  30,  1918. 

Discusses  some  of  the  more  important  things  that  must  be  done  to  better 
the  teaching  profession,  shows  why  organization  will  help  In  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  and  gives  something  of  the  nature  of  these  organisations. 
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1067.  Hatioiua  edueatton  aosociatioii.  Comxnittee  on  teachers'  salaries,  ten- 
ure, and  pensions.  Teachers*  salaries  and  cost  of  living.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  teachers*  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions,  July, 
1918.    Washington,  The  National  education  assodatiott,  19ia    Tip.    8*. 

1968.  The  professor-errant.    Unpopular  review,  11:40-56,  January-March  1919. 
Some  kindly  bomorous  obseryatlons  upoD   professors  and  their  character- 
istics.   Writer  says  that  as  one  associates  with  professors,  one  sees  that  they 
are  not  marvels  of  reasonableness — ^that  education  has  not  made  them  gods 
after  all. 

1959.  Swain,  Joseph.     The  naUon  and  the  crisis  in  its  schools.    Educational 

review.  66 :  374-84,  December  1918. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  at  PittiTburgh, 
Pa.,  on  Jnne  11,  1918. 

Discusses  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teaching  profession;  the  drafting 
into  other  work  of  so  many  capable  teachers;  and  the  injury  to  the  schools  m 
consequence.     Adyocates  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 

1960.  Tenney,  C.  W.     Oounty  institutes  for  county  teachers.    Inter-mountain 

educator,  14 : 4-6,  November  1918. 

The  value  of  the  county  institute  to  the  rural  teacher. 

1961.  Trial  of  the  Nebraska  professors.    Bducational  review,  66:  415-28,  De- 

cember 1918. 

Article  signed  "  Jnrlsconsultus.'* 

Criticises  the  trial  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  charges 
of  disloyalty. 

1962;  Wade,  May  0*  A  new  basis  for  salary  adjustment.  Western  journal  of 
education,  24:6-7,  November  1918. 

The  adjustment  of  salaries  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 

196S.  Walker,  E.  O.  The  normal  school  curriculum  for  elementary  teachers. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  67 :  477-80,  December  I9ia 

Says  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  normal  schools  of  Ohio  needs  radical 
rerision  and  gives  the  oontrolling  principles  for  organising  such  a  course. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1964.  Famam,  Henry  W.     The  balance  wheels  of  America.    Yale  review,  8: 

254-71,  January  1919. 

The  "balance  wheels**  discussed  by  the  writer  are  the  colleges  and  college 
men.  Beginning  with  moderate  and  Just  praise  of  what  the  colleges  did  to 
help  win  the  war,  he  passes  on  to  their  important  peac6  work,  which  will 
be  largely  in  the  way  of  intelligent  public  activity. 

1965.  Graves,  Frank  P.     The  evolution  of  our  universities.    School  and  so- 

ciety, 8:  691-702,  December  14,  19ia 

A  lecture  glrvk  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyaala,  Norember  16,  1918. 
Also  in  PennsylTsnia  gasette,  17 :  179-80,  Norember  27,  1918. 

1966.  Hyde>    James    H.      L*universit6    Harvard.      Revue    Internationale   de 

renseignement,  38:  321-64,  September-October  1918. 
A  lecture  delivered  at  the  UniyersiU  des  annales,  Paris. 

1967.  Lee,  John.      Drafted  universities.     Nation,   107 :  695-97,   December   7. 

19ia 

Discussion  of  Studeuts*  army  training  corps.  Bffects  of  militarism  upon 
research  work  and  liberty  of  expression. 

VXiS,  Meiklejohn,  Alexander.  The  colleges  and  the  S.  A.  T.  0.  Nation,  107 : 
697-98,  December  7,  1918. 

From  a  report  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  college  by  President 
Ifelklejobn  on  November  7. 
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1960.  The  need  for  a  modern  antversity.    New  republic,  17 :  190-82,  November 
80,  19ia 
Article  dsned  **  PhUommt.'* 

BrnphftBlses  reaearch  work ;  ImporUnce  of  freedom  In  academic  teachlnga,  etc 
AdTocatee  aboUahiiig  the  lecture  eyitem. 

1970.  Ogden,  H.  N.     The  purpose  of  research.    Science,  48 :  525-82,  November 

29,  1918. 

Discusses  the  caU  from  industry  for  help  in  solring  Important  indostzlal 
problems.     What  the  duty  of  the  unlrersitj  is  in  the  matter. 

Presidential  address,  Alpha  chapter,  8igma  XI  society,  April  20,  1918. 

1971.  Powell,  Burt  E.     Semi-centennial  history  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Volume  I.  The  movement  for  industrial  education  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  university  1840-1870.  With  an  introduction  by  Bdmtind  J. 
James.   Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois,  19ia   xzii,681p.   plates.    8*. 

1972.  S.,  M.    Impressions  d'universit^  amMcaine.    Revue  de  Tenseignement  des 

langues  vivantes,  85 :  893-07,  November  1918. 

Some  experiences  of  a  Frenchwoman  at  Bryn  liawr  eoUege. 

1978.  Stone,  Harlan  F.     University  influence.    Columbia  university  Quarteiiy* 
20:830-89,  October  19ia 

The  annual  address  at  the  opeainir  of  Columbia  iinivenit7f  flsptsmber  20» 
1918. 

1974.  Stuart,  Henry  Waldgrrave.    Liberal  and  vocational  studies  in  the  college. 

Stanford  university,  Cal..  The  University,  1918.    72p.    4*. 

Concludes  that  our  present  age  being  one  of  social  Idealism  and  of  increaslBS 
application  of  the  resources  of  nature  to  human  ends,  it  is  osaontJel  that  our 
ideal  of  education  and  of  personal  culture  should  embody,  in  close  aad  well* 
balanced  cooperation,  the  liberal  and  vocational  elements. 

1975.  TbwinfiTy  Charles  F.     Gains  and  losses  of  the  college  revolution.    Inde- 

pendent, 96:870-71,  December  14,  1918. 

Influence  of  military  life  on  conduct  of  students,  etc 

1976.  Upham,  A.  H.     A  college  experiment  In  pageant-making.    Bnglish  Jour- 

nal, 7 :  557-63,  November  1918. 

Experiment  undertaken  at  Miami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  illustrate  th* 
history  of  Miami. 

1977.  Veblen»  Thorstein.     The  higher  learning  in  America :  a  memorandum  on 

the  conduct  of  universities  by  business  men.  New  York,  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
1918.    198p.    12^ 

Reviewed  by  Charles  A.  Beard  in  the  Dial,  66 :  503-55,  December  14,  1918. 

1978.  La  vie  unlversitaire  21  Paris.    Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  du  Gonseil 

de  rUniversitd  de  Paris,  par  Paul  Boyer,  Maurice  Gaullery.  Alfred 
Croiset,  Maurice  Croiset,  £mile  Durkheim,  H.  Qautier,  Louis  Ha  vet,  F. 
Lamaude,  Bmest  Lavisse,  Henri  Marcel,  Edmond  Perrier,  Maurice 
Prou,  G.  H.  Roger.    Paris,  A.  CoUn,  1918.    231p.    plates.    8^ 

Intended  to  introduce  the  foreign  student  to  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  Paris.  Describes  the  University  of  Paris  and  its  various  faculties* 
and  also  the  foUowlng  estabUshments :  Collie  de  France,  Museum  national 
d'histoire  naturelle,  ficole  pratique  des  hautes-4tudes,  dcole  natlonale  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes,  ficole  natlonale  des  chartes,  ficole  du  Louvre. 

SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION. 

1979.  Corson,  David  B.     The  all-year  school.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  563- 

68,  December  5,  1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  superintendents,  November  18,  1918, 
in  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  tells  of  the  growth 
and  advantages  of  aU-year  schools  in  that  dty. 
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1980.  Fairchild,  B.  W.     The  measure  of  the  administrator.    American  school 

board  journal,  57: 2d~24,  December  1918. 

Tbe  personal  elements  and  the  scholastic  qualifications  essential  to  a  good 
school  administrator. 

1981.  Finney,  Boss  L.     Records,  accounts,  reports,  etc.,. for  the  village  school. 

American  school  board  Journal,  57:25-27,  85,  December  1918. 
Oiyes  forms  for  school  records. 

1962.  Jackson,  B.  B.    AU-year  school  plan.    1918.    4p.    8^ 

The  author,  who  is  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
tells  what  the  all-year  school  is,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  cost  of  it. 

198d.  JemeiTftn,  ICarcos  W.     (Compulsory  education  in  the  American  colonies. 
School  review,  26:  731-49,  December  1918. 

Chapters    from    the   author's   forthcoming    "History    of   education   in    the 
American  colonies."     Deals  with  the  history  of  compulsory  education  in  New 


1984.  linn,  Lonis  P.     The  city  school  superintendent  in  general  legislation. 
School  and  society,  8: 654-60,  November  80,  1918. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  city  school  sui>erintendents. 

1986.  Orr,  William.    Business  methods  and  standards  in  education.    American 
school  board  Journal,  57 :  29-^1,  75,  December  1918. 

Sajrs  that  there  are  at  least  three  elements  to  be  found  in  any  properly 
conducted  commercial,  financial,  or  manufacturing  enterprise  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  educational  field,  and  these  elements  are  system, 
pnbUei^.  and  cooperation.  Each  of  these  has  its  plaee  in  the  organlsatioB, 
administration,  and  spirit  of  school  work. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1986.  Andrews,  William  E«     Real  supervised  study.    School  and  home  educa- 
tion, 88 :  75-79,  December  1918. 

1967.  Church,  H.  V.    The  first  day.    School  review,  26 :  721-80,  December  1918. 
Work  of  registering  and  advising  pupils  on  their  entrance  In  high  school. 
Gives  spsdmens  of  cards  and  blanks. 

1988.  Hartog,  P.  J.    Examinations  and  their  relation  to  culture  and  efllciency. 

London,  Constable  and  company,  ltd.  [1918]     145p.    12*. 

1989.  Hatt,  H.  W.    The  duties  of  an  elementary  school  principal.    Elementary 

school  Journal,  19: 174-97,  November  1918. 

A  description  in  detail  of  the  activities  "that  are  actually  performed  by 
building  principals  under  varying  conditions  of  school  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration.** 

1990.  Pierce,  Mary  D.    The  daily  program.    Virginia  Journal  of  education,  12 : 

98-99,  November  1918. 

Gives  programs  for  a  one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and  three-teacher  school. 

1991.  Snyder,  Edwin  B.     Elimination  of  waste  in  education.    California  blue 

bulletin,  4:  9-12,  September  1918. 

1992.  Young,  Walter  H.     The  relation  of  instruction  to  discipline.     Educa- 

tion, 89:  281-87,  December  1918. 

Third  paper  of  series.  Deals  with  interest  and  discipline ;  interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  motivation  and  sources  of  motivation. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1998.  Switser,  O.  F.    Bringing  the  old  i^ant  up-to-date.    American  school  board 
Journal.  67:  88-84,  December  1918. 

Tells  how  a  well-constructed  building  of  the  early  '90s  has  been  adapted 
to  the  present-day  needs  of  tbe  Grand  Rapids  junior  high  school. 
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1994.  n.  8.  Fedatal  board  for  vocational  education.     Bolldlngs  and  equipment 

for  schools  and  classes  in  trade  and  Industrial  subjects.  Washlngtcffi, 
GoTemment  printing  ofllce,  1918.  77p.  lUus,  8*.  (Bulletin  no.  2a 
Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  4) 

SCHOOL  HTGIBNB  AND  SANITATION. 

1995.  Baten,  C.  £.     Your  classroom.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  496^^,  Norenk- 

ber  14.  19ia 

Takes  up  the  u]iie«tion8  of  Tentilatlon.  lightlnfr,  etc. 

1996.  Xauifman,  Treva  E.     School  lunch  work  in  Ohio.    Jonmal  of  home  eco- 

nomics. 10:490-94,  November  1918. 

The  plans  for  school  Itincb  worlL  used  in  the  small  rural  school,  the  larger 
rural  school,  the  county  normal  school  and  the  city  public  ^cbool  in  Ohio. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1997.  Hill,  Laurence  S.     Physical  education  in  rural  schools.    Mind  and  hody, 

25:285-90.  NoTember  1918. 

Read  before  the  Physical  education  department  of  the  National  education 
association.  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  2,  19 IS. 

1998.  Leonard,  Fred  E.     Physical  education  in  Denmark.    Publisbed  by  the 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges,  1918.  37p.  8*. 
(Studies  in  the  history  of  physical  education) 

1999.  Storey,  Thomas  S.     Pliysical  training  an  essential  to  the  hetter  health 

defense  of  society.    Mind  and  body,  25 :  273-78,  November  1918. 
A  discussion  of  the  New  York  state  program  of  physical  training. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

2000.  Leonard,  Fred  E.     The  playground  movement  in  Germany.    Published  by 

the  Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges.  1918.  16p. 
8**.    (Studies  ill  the  history  of  physical  education) 

2001.  Thames,  Orover  C.     Play — a  physical  developer.    Southern  school  work, 

7 :  207-10,  December  1918. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2002.  North,  Samuel  M.    A  social  program  for  secondary  schools.    American 

physical  education  review,  23 :  469-74,  November  1918. 

Address  deliyered  at  the  twenty-second  convention  of  the  American  physical 
education  association,  April  12,  1918. 

The  Introduction  of  properly  supervised  extra-class  activities  In  the  second- 
ary schools. 

200a.  Stevensoiiy  John.     Educating  the  child  at  home.    America,  20:221-22, 
December  7, 1918. 

Says  that  every  mother  who  does  not  have  to  work  to  support  her  children, 
should  herself  teach  them  untU  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  third  grade 
In  our  grammar  schools  and  can,  with  credit  to  the  mothers  and  themselves, 
take  their  places  in  these  schools. 

2004.  Wahlstrom,  Leonard  W.     Christmas  toy  making  as  a  community  center 
activity.    Manual  training  magazine,  20 :  117-20,  December  1918. 

The  making  of  toys  by  the  parents  of  the  chUdren  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
school  as  a  community  center  activity. 
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CHILD  WBLFARE. 

2005.  Brandtt  Lilian.    A  ];H'ogram  for  child  protection.    Suryey,  41 :  338-42,  De- 

cember 14, 19ia 

Report  of  tbe  foarteenth  National  coDference  on  child  labor,  December  7, 
1918.  Among  other  matters  dlacnsoes  the  *'  education  bUl  *'  (Senate  bill  No. 
4087)  to  create  a  federal  department  of  education,  with  a  secretary  of  cabinet 
rank.    Work  of  Children's  bureau,  etc. 

2006.  Carlisle,  Cheater  Lee.     The  caases  of  dependency  based  on  a  sarvey  of 

Oneida  county.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1918.  46!H?.  8'.  (New  York  State 
board  of  diarities.  Division  of  mental  defect  and  delinquency.  Bureau 
of  analysis  and  investigation.  Eugenics  and  social  welfare  bulletin, 
nal6) 

iBdudea  chapters  6b  the  following  topics:  Children  in  the  public  schools. 
Children  in  institutions.  The  delinquent  child. 

200T.  XlflBoarl.  Children's  code  commission.  Beport  ...  A  complete 
revision  of  the  laws  for  the  welfare  of  Missouri  children,  1918  .  .  . 
[ Jeff^raon  city.  The  Hugh  Stephens  co.,  printers,  1918]    231p.    8*". 

2006.  Vational  child  labor  committee.  C^hild  welfftre  in  Alabama;  an  in- 
quiry by  the  National  child  labor  committee  under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  New  York,  Na- 
tional chUd  labor  committee  [1918]    249p.    8*". 

Coatalas  sections  by  dlfftrent  authors  on  the  following  topks :  PubUc  health, 
Bdocatioa,  Rural  school  attendance,  Child  labor  law  administration,  JuTenlle 
courts  and  probation.  Child-caring  institutions  and  home  finding.  Recreation, 
Law  and  administration    (reeommendatlons  and  general  discussion). 

2009.  United  States.     Children's  bureau.     Back-to-school  drive    .    .    .    Pre- 

pared in  collaboration  with  the  Child  conservation  section  of  the  field 
division.  Council  of  national  defense.  1918.  8p.  8"*.  (Children's 
year  leaflet  no.  7,   Bureau  publication  no.  49) 

IscKsaaing  number  of  children  leaving  school;  child  labor  not  needed  in 
essential  war  industries,  experience  of  Fmnce  and  England,  etc 

MORAL   EDUCATION. 

2010.  Xarsh,  Clinton  8.     Moral  instruction  in  the  schools  of  France.    Journal 

of  education,  88 :  543-44,  November  28, 1918. 
▲n  outline.    The  official  programs. 

2011.  Smithy  Charles  H.     A  morality  code.    School  science  and  mathematics, 

18 :  T71-77,  December  19ia 
«  Part  I  deals  with  children  In  the  adolescent  period  and  part  II  with  youths 

In  their  teens. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2012.  Catholic  educational  association.     Beport  of  the  proceedix^  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  July  22-25, 
191&  Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association,  1918.  642p. 
8*.  (Catholic  educational  assodatiun  bulletin,  vol.  15,  no.  1,  Novem- 
ber 1918)  (Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  secretary,  1651  East  Main  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  P.  C  Torke:  The  teaching  of  religion,  p.  50-gO.  2.  B.  A 
Bace :  The  place  of  the  unlyersity  in  national  life,  p.  81-02.  8.  R.  H.  Smith : 
Our  country  and  our  schools,  p.  08-102.  4.  F.  T.  Moran:  Bklucatlon  and 
democracy*  p.  108-0.  6.  U.  Lewis:  Orientation  of  content  In  mathematical 
text-books  for  colleges  and  high  schools,  p.  174-87.  6.  James  Conlon :  CathoUc 
college  education  on  the  Padflc  coast,  p.  187-208.  7.  Zacheus  Maher:  The 
coordination  of  language  study,  p.  208-11 ;  Discussion,  p.  211-17.  8.  A.  C.  Fox : 
Departments  of  education  in  Catholic  colleges  and  unlrersitles,  p.  217-28.  9. 
C  B.  Moullnler:  Professional  education  in  Catholic  institutions,  p.  32fr-81.    la 
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Mary  A.  Molloy:  Catholic  colleges  for  womeo,  p.  233-47.  11.  Brother  Leo: 
The  feeling  for  Uterature,  p.  282-91.  12.  J.  A.  Dillon:  The  junior  high 
school  plan,  p.  292-^01.  18.  W.  J.  McAnliffe:  The  significance  and  Talne 
of  examinations,  p.  302-0.  14.  B.  A.  Pace:  Training  children  to  study,  p. 
350-56.  16.  Zephyrin  Bnglehardt:  Catholic  educational  work  in  early  Cali- 
fornia, p.  359-74.  16.  John  Garvin :  The  tests  of  a  teacher's  eflldency,  p.  374- 
94.  17.  P.  J.  McCormick:  Methods  of  teaching  religion,  p.  894-408.  18. 
George  Banzer:  The  Sunday  school,  p.  408-20.  19.  Z.  Joseph:  The  training 
of  a  teacher,  p.  423-67.  20.  Joseph  Schremhs:  Catholic  education  and  after- 
the-war  problems,  p.  471-75.  21.  John  Waldron:  Keeping  in  touch  with 
educational  moyements,  p.  476-90.  22.  William  Power :  Some  modem  falladet 
in  the  matter  of  education,  p.  490-517.  23.  Ralph  Hunt:  The  parish  school 
a  work  of  missionary  seal,  p.  620-28.  24.  Joseph  Gallagher :  The  organisatloii 
of  our  educational  work,  p.  528-00.  25.  Catholic  high  schools  and  secular 
uniTersities,  p.  560-67.  26.  C.  R.  Baschab :  The  psychology  of  habit,  p.  670-81. 
27.  P.  J.  Keane :  Some  financial  aspects  of  the  'parish  school,  p.  683-91. 

2013.  International  Sunday  school  association.     Educational  bulletins,  nos. 

1-8.  Chicago,  InternatloDal  Sunday  school  association,  1918.  8  v. 
8*. 

Contents :  1.  The  educational  policy  of  the  International  Sunday  school  asso- 
ciation.— 2.  Making  democracy  safe  for  the  world,  by  Walter  S.  Athearn. — 8. 
The  urgent  need  of  a  national  program  of  religious  education,  by  M.  ^.  Hon- 
line. — 4.  The  organization  of  religious  education  within  the  community,  by 
Walter  S.  Atheam. — 5.  Teacher  training, — needs,  methods,  and  international 
policy,  by  M.  A.  Honllne. — 6.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  texts  and  refer 
ence  books  for  community  training  schools,  prepared  by  M.  A.  Honline  and 
Walter  S.  Atheam. — 7.  Suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  directors  of  commu- 
nity schools  of  religious  education,  by  Walter  8.  Atheam. — 8.  International 
standards  for  community  training  schools  of  religious  education,  by  Walter  8. 
Atheam. 

2014.  Pendleton,  Charles  S.     Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Junior  high  school. 

English  Journal,  7 :  623-36,  Decemher  1918. 

An  actual,  practical  procedure  in  teaching  the  Bible  which  during  the  lAit 
three  years  has  been  developed  in  the  Wisconsin  high  school  of  the  UniTersity 
of  Wisconsin.     It  will  probably  be  valuable  as  a  suggestion  to  other  schools. 

2016.  Tidwell,  J.  B.     The  Sunday  school  teacher  magnified.    New  York,  Lon- 
don, [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1918]    143p.    12" 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

2016.  Elliott,  John  L.      Poor  Richard's  grandsons.     Survey,  41:215-18,  No- 

vember 23,  1918. 

Describes  the  School  for  printers*  apprentices  In  New  York  dty. 

2017.  Haney,  James  Parton.     Our  future  in  industrial  arts.    American  educa- 

tion, 22 :  161-63,  December  1918. 
The  need  for  developing  Industrial  art  education  in  the  United  States. 

2018.  How  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  are  cooperating  to  promote 

trade  and  industrial  education.  American  city.  19 :  456-60,  December 
1918. 

2019.  King,  Charles  A.     The  workman's  opportunity.    Industrial-arts  maga- 

zine, 7 :  445-48,  December  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  demand  for  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  and  the  workman's 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  such  work. 

2020.  Boesch,  Sister  Mary  Jeanette.     Vocational   preparation  of  youth  in 

Catholic  schools,    Washington,  D.  C.  June  1918.    73p.    8*. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic 
university  of  America  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Causes  leading  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  In  the  state 
schools,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  Catholic  schools, 
and  ways  and  means  of  improvement  In  the  development  and  guidance  of 
vocation  in  Catholic  schools. 
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'202L  Weeks,  Buth  Mary.  Making  American  industry  safe  for  democracy. 
Chicago.  1918.    [7]p.    8*. 

Bead  at  tbe  conTentloii  of  the  Vocational  edncatloii  aMOciatlon  of  the  Middle 
Weet,  Chicago,  Janaaiy  25,  1018. 

The  writer  says  that  the  problem  of  pabllc  edacatton  ia  to  make  American 
ladnatry  a  democratic  inatitntion. 

VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE. 

2022.  Cohen,  I.  David.  Vocational  guidance  in  New  Tork  city.  Educational 
foundations,  80:173-^,  December  1918-January  1919. 

Tells  of  the  preyocational  school,  continaatlon  classes,  trade  extension  teats, 
etc 

2028.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education.  Industrial-arts  magazine, 
7:482-^  472-76,  November,  December  19ia 

An  important  report  on  a  plan  for  making  vocationsl  guidance  an  inte- 
ffral  part  of  American  high  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

2024.  Prasee,  Oren  E.     Agriculture  as  presented  by  some  of  the  state  normal 

schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18:  820-27;  December  1918. 
A  summarized  report  hased  upon  information  received  from  80  state  normal 
schools  in  response  to  a  questionnaire. 

2025.  n.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Agricultural  education. 

Some  problems  in  state  supervision.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1918.  82p.  8*.  (Bulletin  no.  26,  Agricultural  series  no.  4, 
December  1918) 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

2026.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.     Tbe  business-English  situation  in  the  secondary 

sdiools.    English  Journal,  7 :  576-87,  November  1918. 

2027.  MacElwee,  B.  S.     Education  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping  in  high 

scliools.    School  and  society.  8: 612-16,  November  28, 1918. 
What  to  teach,  when  to  teach  it,  and  contact  with  the  job. 

2028.  Slinker,  Clay  D.     Some  measurements  in  commercial  education.    Busi- 

ness educator,  24 :  21-24,  December  1918. 

2029.  n.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Retail  selling.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  office,  1918.    95p.    8''.     (Bulletin  no.  22, 
Commercial  education  series  no.  1,  October  1918) 
OntUnes  of  conrses.  etc. 

2000.  n.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Vocational  education  for 
foreign  trade  and  shipping.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1918.  85p.  8**.  (Bulletin  no.  24,  Ommercial  education  series  no.  2, 
November  1918) 

2061.  ITpton,  Cliiford  Brewster.  The  secret  of  thrift  A  new  Aladdin's  lamp 
for  every  !)oy  and  girl.  Teachers  college  record,  19 :  481-^,  November 
19ia 

^The  aim  of  thia  article  Is  to  present  in  a  new  light  certain  facta  ahont 
sjstematic  saving  and  investment,  an  important  element  of  thrift.  The  article 
ta  addressed  to  hoys  and  girls  merely  to  soggest  one  possible  way  of  making 
a  somewhat  dilBcnlt  topic  Interesting  to  school  chUdren.*' 

2082L  TlUalbi,  Pedro  Gual.  La  educacion  comerdal  de  nuestro  pueblo.  Mad- 
rid, Imprenta  A.  M.  San  HermenegUdo,  1917.    282p.    illus.    12**. 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION. 

2033.  Cuche,  PauL    Faculty  et  ^coles  de  droit    Quelques  tomomleB  fladles. 

Revue  internatioDale  de  renseignement,  38 :  355-68.  S^;>tenibeE^^>ctol>er 
1W8. 

Dlscasaes  a  proposed  reorganiuttlon  of  legal  edacatlOB  la  Ftaaciw 

2034.  Ledercy  Max.     La  fonnatlon  des  Ing^niears  a  Tdtranger  et  eo  Franoe^ 

noB  instituts  techniques,  nos  grandes  ^coles.    Paris,  A  OoUn,  1117. 
142p.    12^ 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2035.  Barnard,  J.  Lynn.     A  program  of  civics  teaching  for  war  times  and 

,   after.    Historical  outlook,  9 :  492-500,  December  1918. 
Saggesited  readings:  p.  499-600. 

2036.  Clarke,  Kate  Upson.     Teaching  the  child  patriotism.    Boston.  The  Page 

company,  1918.    175p.    12*. 

2037.  Buiz  Amado,  Bam6n.     Educacidn  cfvica.    Barcelona,  Librerfa  reUgSoaa, 

1918.    208p.    12*. 

2038.  Bo8s»  A.  Franklin.     American  ideals :  how  to  teach  them.    BdncaHoiial 

review,  56:899-404,  December  1918. 

2039.  Smith,  Edwin  B.     A  study  in  citizenship.    Historical  outlook,  9:608-7» 

December  1918. 

An  outline  for  a  study  in  citizenship  with  the  emphasis  on  war  coadltioiia 
and  the  responsibilities  associated  with  them. 

AMERICANIZATION   OF   IMMIGRANTS. 

2040.  Cody,  Frank.     Americanization  courses  in  the  public  schools.    Wngllsh 

Journal,  7:615-22,  December  1918. 

By  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich.,  descrlMng  the 
system  of  Instructing  immigrants  in  the  public  schools  of  that  dty. 

2041.  Kellor,  Frances  A.     What  is  Americanization?    Yale  review,  8:282-98, 

January  1919. 

Americanization  Is  the  process  of  guaranteeing  the  following 
requisites  to  each  man,  native  and  foreign-bom  alike:  Opportunities  to  ' 
conditions,  to  be  equal  to  other  men,  to  have  the  right  to  be  heard,  frtsdoa 
of  thought,  worship,  and  speech,  and  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  porsoit  «if 
happiness.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  English  language  and  cltlaenshtp  latscyivt 
these  requisites,  they  are  Americanization  agencies. 

2042.  Levine,  Albert  J.     How  New  York  Is  making  Americans.    Bducattooml 

foundations,  30:149-54,  December  1918-Janaary  1919. 
Problems  In  Amerlcanlaation  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  rlew. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

2043.  Manley,  Louis  X.     Army  education  in  war  issues.    Engineering  ednca* 

tion,  9 :  88-03,  November  19ia 

2044.  Schmidt,  Austin  Q.     Imitable  aspects  of  military  discipline.    America, 

20: 192-93,  November  30,  1918. 

Says  in  conclusion  that  '*  If  the  Students*  army  training  corps  malEes  u 
realise  that  we  must  have  more  uniformity  of  method,  more  unity  of  antkorlty. 
and  a  more  telling  sanction  for  the  law,  it  wUl  cause  the  greatest  aad  sMCt 
healthful  revolution  that  ever  took  place  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.'* 

EDUCATION    OF    SOLDIERS. 

2045.  Ersklne,  John.     Educational  opportunities  for  our  nrmy  abroad.    Colum- 

bia university  quarterly,  20:353-64,  October  1918. 

The  educational  plans  that  have  been  worked  out  In  Prance  Uft  our  boyta 
whUe  they  are  waiting  for  demobilisation. 
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2046.  Orr,  William.     Sending  the  army  to  school.    Evening  post  magazine,  De- 

cember 14.  1918,  p.  2,  4. 

**  Overseas  university  *'  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  plans  to  nse  2,000  teachers  and 
millions  of  textbooks  in  educating  our  troops  In  France  during  the  demobUi- 
latlon  period. 

2047.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps.     Educational  plans  for  the  American  army  abrosid. 

New  York,  Association  press,  1918.    124p.    12*". 

The  reports  presented  to  and  approved  by  General  Pershing,  with  supple- 
mentary reports  showing  progress  of  the  work,  by  Professor  John  Ersklne  of 
Columbia  university  and  Professor  Reginald  Aldworth  Daly  of  Harvard  uni- 
Tersity. 

2048.  Teaching  the  soldier.    OuUook,  120 :  530^1,  December  4, 1918. 

Work  of  the  Army  education  commission:  Courses  given  in  barracks,  "Y** 
huts,  etc. 

2049.  U.   S.   War   department.      Office   of   the   provost   marshal   general. 

Boards  of  instruction.  Bulletin  no.  6.  Teaching  English  to  non- 
English  q;>eaking  selectlves.  Washington,  Government  printing  ofDcc, 
1918:    29p,    8*. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

2060.  Austin,  Mary.     The  young  woman  citizen.     New  York,  The  Woman's 

press,  1918.    lOGp.    12*. 
Bibliography:  p.  170-66. 

2061.  Greenberg,  Benjamin  O.    What  girls  want  to  know.    School  review,  26: 

760-68,  December  19ia 
Teaching  school  hygiene  at  the  Julia  Bichman  high  school,  New  York  city. 

2062.  Robinson,  Helen  Bingr*     Preparing  women  for  citizenship.    New  York, 

The  Macmlllan  company,  1918.    IBOp.    12*. 

INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

2063.  Lipps,  Oscar  H.     Education  and  culture:  the  Indian  school  curriculum. 

Indian  school  Journal,  10:  86^08,  November  1918. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

2064.  Avondino,  Josephine.    The  babbling  method.    Volta  reylew,  20 :  667-71, 

767-71,  November,  December  1918. 

A  system  of  syllable  drills  for  the  natural  development  of  speech.  To  he 
continued. 

2056.  Clark,  Juliet  D.  and  Walker,  Jane  B.     Lessons  in  llp-readlng  for  deaf 
soldiers  (Nltchle  method).    Volta  review,  20:  681-84,  November  1918. 
Continued  from  October  number. 

EDUCATION   EXTENSION. 

2066.  Arnold,  Frank  B.     Play  service  in  Utah.     Education,  39:244-48,  De- 

cember  1918. 

Describes  the  play  service  bureaus  of  the  State  colleges  of  North  Dakota 
and  of  Utah.     Recommends  dramas  suitable  for  amateur  presentation. 

2067.  Stems,  F.  H.     The  place  of  the  museum  in  our  modem  life.    Sdentiflc 

monthly,  7 :  546-64,  December  1918. 
The  educational  evaluatioii  of  the  museum. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

2068.  Cnrtis,  Florence  Rising.     The  libraries  of  the  American  state  and  na- 

tional instltutioiis  for  defectives,  dependents,  and  delinquents.  Minne- 
apolis, University  of  Minnesota,  1918.  56p.  S'*.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota.   Studies  in  the  iodal  sciences,  no.  13) 
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2059.  The  public  library  In  the  small  town.  I.  How  not  to  do  it  IL  How  to  do 
it  (by  another  author).  Unpopular  review,  11:134-49,  January- 
March  1919. 

BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION:   RECENT   PUBUCATIONS. 

2000.  Cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education.  A  report  of  the  Commlaslcm 
on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  appointed  by  the  Ka- 
tional  education  association.  Washington,  1918.  32p.  (Bulletin,  1918, 
no.  35) 

2061.  Educational   directory.   1918-19.     Washington,   1918.     247p.      (Bulletin, 

1918,  no.  86) 

2062.  Educational  survey  of  ElyrU,  Ohla    Washington,  1918.    SOOp.     (Bulletin. 

1918,  no.  15) 
2068.  The  educational   system  of  South  Dakota.     Washington,   1918.     20^ 
(Bulletin,  1918,  no.  31) 

2064.  Effect  of  war  conditions  on  clothing  and  textile  courses.     Washington, 

1918.    7p.    (Home  economics  circular  no.  7,  October  1918) 

2065.  Industrial  education  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.    Report  of  a  survey  made 

under  the  direction  of  the  (Commissioner  of  education.    Washington. 
1918.    102p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  25) 

2066.  A  manual  of  educational  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  conunittees  on 

education  in  the  state  legislatures ;  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rural  division.    Washington,  1919.    68p.    8*.     (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  4) 

2067.  Opportunities  at  college  for  returning  soldiers.    Washington,  1918.    29p. 

(Higher  education  circular  no.  12,  December  1918) 

2068.  The  public  schools  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,    Report  of  a  survey  made 

under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  education.     Washington. 
1918.    192p.     (BuUetin,  1918,  no.  28) 

2069.  Reading  course  for  kindergarten  teachers.    Washington,  1918.    3p.     (Kin- 

dergarten division.    Reading  course) 

2070.  Recent  state  legislation  for  physical  education ;  by  Thomas  A.  Storey  and 

Willard  S.  Small.    Washington,  1919.    35p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  40) 

2071.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 

1918.    Washington,  1918.    155p. 

Contents. — Letter   of   transmittal. — I.    Some   aspects   of   edacstlon    in   the 
United  States. — II.  Education  in  certain  foreign  countriea — III.  Activities  of 
'    the  Bureau  of  education. 

2072.  Rural-teacher  preparation  in  state  normal  schools;  by  Ernest  Bumham. 

Washington,  1918.    77p.     (BulleUn,  1918,  no.  27) 

2073.  Teaching  American  ideals  through  literature;  by  Henry  Neumann.    Wash- 

ington. 1918.    21p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  32) 

2074.  Wanted.    Teachers  to  enlist  for  child  health  service.    Washington,  1918, 

8p.     (Health  education,  no.  1) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  RECORD,   OCTOBER,  1918» 

TO  JANUARY,  1919. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Bultiinore,  Md. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  college  bulletin,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

American  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  care  for  cripples,  2929  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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American  Journal  of  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Am^can  journal  of  public  health,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Journal  of  theology.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  III. 

American  magazine  of  art,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  motherhood,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

American  physical  education  review,  03  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  school  board  Journal,  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Americanizadon  bulletin.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aimals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Woodland  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arbitrator,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arkansas  teacher,  Conway,  Ark. 

Asia,  027  Lexington  Avenue^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  monthly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  Journal,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  banking,  6  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

California  blue  bulletin.  State  department  of  education,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  school  Journal,  446  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wi& 

Child,  London,  ISngland. 

Child  labor  bulletin,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  Yortc,  N.  Y. 

Christian  register,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Classical  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  m. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  college,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constructive  quarterly,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Current  education,  St  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  cosmos,  Tw^fth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dial,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Education,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educator-Journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  education.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

English  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  IlL 

Evening  post  magazine,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Onnlen  magazine,  Doubleday,  Page  and  company,  Qarden  City,  N.  Y. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Grande  revue,  Paris,  France. 
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Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  Exchange  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 

High  school  journal.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  O. 

Historical  outlook,  formerly  History  teacher's  magasine,  McKinley  pabliflhtng 

company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Indian  school  Journal,  GhUocco,  Okla. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Bililwaakee,  Wis. 
Inter-America,  Doubleday,  Page  and  company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Inter-mountain  educator,  Missoula,  Mont 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Blass. 
Journal  of  delinqu^cy.  Whittier  State  School^  Whlttler,  OaL 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  education,  London,  En^and. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  Yorlc,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  geography,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  home  economics.  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jouma).  of  psycho-asthenics,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Journal  of  sociologic  medicine,  52  North  Fourth  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 
Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.  University  of  Chicago  press, 

Chicago,  111. 
Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  1400  Massadiosetts  Avenusb 

Washington,  D.  a 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  teacher,  Topeka,  Kans. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
'  Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1919. 

Sir:  The  great  war  now  ended  has  shown  to  every  nation  the 
priceless  value  of  the  health  of  its  citizens.  The  beginnings  of  the 
health  supervision  of  schools  and  school  children,  made  before  the 
war,  are  now  seen  as  movements  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
national  conservation.  The  growth  of  school  health  supervision  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  indicative  of  its  certain 
developmei\t  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  The  first  definite 
legislation  was  in  Massachusetts  in  1906.  By  1912  there  was,  in 
19  States,  some  form  of  statutory  provision  for  school  health  super- 
vision. The  ntimber  had  increased  to  26  in  1915.  Similarly  there 
is  recorded  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  cities  providing  oi^an- 
ized  health  supervision  of  school  children.  This  increase  in  extent 
is  paralleled  by  the  increase  in  thoroughness  and  effectiveness;  and 
this  increase  in  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  necessitates  the  pro- 
vision not  only  of  an  adequate  supervisory  force  of  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses,  but  also  adequate  material  equipment. 

The  manuscript  herewith  submitted  has  been  prepared  by  Mr, 
J.  H.  Berkowitz  after  a  careful  study  of  the  medical  inspection 
facilities  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  other  American  and  foreign 
cities.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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FACILITIES/ 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  war  is  ended,  but  the  problems  unveiled  by  the  war  must  be 
solved  and  the  needs  laid  bare  by  the  conflict  must  be  met.  The 
words  of  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest,^  an  English  medical  officer,  written 
in  the  trenches  in  France,  indicate  clearly  one  problem  and  one  need: 

Thereis  Doeepecial  reason  for  thinking  this  is  the  last  of  all  wars.  Nor  is  this  kind  of 
war  the  only  kind  a  nation  has  to  fight;  there  is  the  war  of  commerce,  and  there 
ia  the  war  of  science.  Even  then  if  we  do  not  try  to  unchain  the  powers  of  man  for 
the  sake  of  life  itself — ^its  vigor,  its  heauty ,  its  expression — let  us  at  least  remember  that 
ware  of  all  kinds  are  fought  better  by  men  and  women  who,  in  childhood,  were  cared  for 
and  allowed  to  be  strong,  helped  to  overcome  weaknesses.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  war  has,  of 
course,  changed  our  outlook  on  most  things,  but  with  regard  to  the  children's  ques- 
tion, the  change  is  to  make  one  realize  even  more  intensely  the  dominating  impor- 
tance in  national  life  of  all  that  affects  the  child .  Here  [referring  to  thet  fighting  lines] 
they  are  equipped  with  everything  that  can  be  given,  but  they  can  not  be  equipped 
with  a  physical  health  and  efficiency  greater  than  their  childhood  has  left  them .  Only 
care  of  childhood  can  give  us  adult  men  of  that  force  and  vigor  which  is  latent  in  our 
moe,  but  which  often  bad  conditions  deform  or  suppress. 

A  CHALLENGE  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  challenge  to  the  United  States  appears  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  principal  medical  officer  of  New  South  Wales: 

There  is  probably  no  large  area  in  the  United  States,  whether  provincial  or  other 
kind,  which  can  boast  of  having  such  provisions  for  the  care  of  physically  defective 
school  children  as  are  eniunerated  below.  Much  less  will  one  find  a  record  of  increase 
during  war  time  of  such  provisions  as  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  war  in  any  American 
locality. 

The  writer  then  enumerates  a  traveling  hospital  staffed  by  two 
medical  officers,  a  dentist  and  a  nurse;  six  traveling  dental  clinics, 
each  staffed  by  a  dentist  and  a  dental  assistant;  a  dental  clinic  in 
Sydney  staffed  by  six  half-time  dentists  and  three  full-time  dental 
assistants;  a  traveling  ophthalmic  clinic. 

Such  ''treatment  schemes"  as  these  are  the  outgrowth  of  medical 
inspection  and  can  be  looked  for  only  where  health  supervision  of 
school  children  b  firmly  established.     Unfortunately,  no  such  exten- 

I  A  mmiwiry  of  this  paper  wis  presented  at  the  Round  Table  of  the  Department  of  Administration, 
Nstiooal  EducaUon  Aasnciatlon,  at  Plttsburghf  I'a.,  July  3,  1918. 
*  The  Nation  of  the  Future:  A  Suney  of  Hygienic  Conditions  and  Possibiiuien  In  School  and  Home 
Bj  L.  Hadeo  Guest.   London,  G.  Bell  &  Hons  (Ltd.),  1916. 
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6  STANDARDIZATION   OF   MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FACILITIES. 

si\*e  provision  for  care  of  the  health  of  school  children  can  be  found 
in  any  rural  section  of  this  country;  but  we  can  accept  the  challenge  with 
respect  to  cities,  lor  there  is  more  than  one  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  showing  quite  as  impressive.  Too  frequently,  however,  this 
work  with  us  is  merely  a  work  of  salvage.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
*'care  of  the  physically  defective  children,"  rather  than  upK)n  safe- 
guarding and  developing  the  normal  children.  Both  are  equally 
important. 

A  PROBLEM  FOR  EDUCATORS. 

The  detection  of  physical  defects  in  school  children  and  the  adop- 
tion of  preventive  as  weQ  as  curative  measures  are  now  generally 
recognized  as  €tn  essential  part  of  the  service  of  a  weU-ordered  school 
system.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  discussing  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  school  physician  and  the  school  nurse  shall  have  their 
places  in  the  school  along  with  the  teacher. 

"The  medical  examiner,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  district  nurse," 
says  Presid^t  Eliot,  '^should  be  regular  members  of  every  school 
system  in  the  country,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  and  their  work  should 
go  on  incessantly,  not  for  a  few  days  out  of  the  year  but  all  through 
the  year."  ^ 

But  it  is  hot  enough  to  provide  physicians  and  nurses.  A  worker 
of  any  kind  implies  a  place  and  tools  for  the  work.  The  responsibility 
of  providing  the  workshops  and  the  tools  rests  upon  sdiool  authori- 
ties. School  administrators  who  are  planning  new  school  buUdings 
can  commit  no  more  serious  error  than  omission  of  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  work  of  health  examination  and  supervision*  If  they 
already  hare  medical  inspection,  the  need  of  such  rooms  should 
be  apparent  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  have 
medical  inspection,  they  should  prepare  for  the  inevitable  intro- 
duction of  that  essential  service. 

STANDARD  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FACILITIES. 
SPBaAL  rACIUTfES  N^SDED. 

Our  present  concern  with  this  phase  of  modern  school  administra^ 
tion  arises  from  the  need  of  making  adequate  provision  in  the 
schoolhouso  for  the  work  of  the  medical  inspector  and  nurse,  just  aa 
we  do  for  the  teacher,  the  principal,  the  engineer,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  school  staff.  This  problem  of  adequate  quarters  for 
the  health  work  in  the  schools  loomed  up  very  impressively  in  the 
course  of  intensive  investigations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  of 
School  Children  in  a  number  of  schools  in  which  certain  phases  of 
medical  inspection,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  were  studied  in  great 

•Chartoa  W.  Eliot.  "Certain  defects  In  American  Education."  Bureau  of  Education, Teachers'  LeaflH 
No.  5.  June,  1918. 
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detail.     Out  of  the  observations  then  made  developed  this  specdal 
study  of  medical  rooms.  *  « 

An  inquiry  covering  65  cities  in  the  United  States  showed  37  cities 
provided  with  special  rooms  for  the  medical  officers  in  the  schools, 
i.  e.,  rooms  set  aside  for  their  work  and  not  used  for  any  other 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  PLANNING 
PERCENTOGRAPH  OF  FLOOR  DIVISiON 
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Fig  USE  l.~A  step  toward  standardization. 

Medical  department  included  tinder  administration  in  this  tentative 
distribution  of  floor  spare  formulated  by  the  committee  on  schoolhouse 
planning  and  construction  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

purpose.  How  many  of  these  were  planned  by  the  architects  as 
medical  rooms  and  how  many  of  them  are  adequate  and  suited  for 
their  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present. 

The  conunittee  on  schoolhouse  planning  and  construction  of  the 
National  Education  Association  *  has  given  careful  consideration  to 

1  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Frank  Irving  Cooper,  has  generously  consented  to  the  reproduction 
ol  the  chait»--fl(ure8  1  and  2. 
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the  medical  department  in  the  apportioning  of  floor  space  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  as  will  be  seen  in  figure  1.  What  might  be  included 
under  *' medical  work  in  a  modem,  well-planned,  well-organized 
school "  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
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Figure  2.— A  complete  medkal  department. 

In  this  percentopraph  of  administration,  the  committee  on  school- 
bouse  standardization  has  indicated  a  number  of  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  subdivisions  and  accessories  under  "  Medical." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  school  architects  of  three  large  American 
cities — New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland — it  is  possible  to  show 
how  the  problem  has  been  met  in  these  cities  and  to  place  some 
practical  suggestions  before  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
emulate  these  pioneer  efforts. 
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SIMPLE  BUT  ADEQUATE  PLAN. 

In  New  York  City  considerable  attention  has  feeen  given  to  this 
problem,  and  in  every  pnblic-school  building  recently  erected  a 
carefully  planned  medical  inspection  room  of  adequate  dimensions 
has  been  included.  A  typical  floor  plan  of  the  latest  type  of  school 
building  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  standard  details  of  the  room 
(figure  4)  are  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  draftsmen  issued  by  C.  B.  J.  Snydery  superintendent  of 
school  buildings  and  architect  of  the  board  of  education: 

In  all  buildings  there  shall  be  a  room  for  the  medical  inspector,  centrally  located, 
on  an  intermediate  floor  and  ha\'ing  a  lavatory  and  cabinet. 

It  shall  be  8ubdi%'ided  by  an  office  partition  so  as  to  fonp  a  small  waiting,  room 
and  an  inner  office. 

The  general  arrangement  should  be  as  here  shown,  the  inner  and  outer  doors  being 
at  one  side  and  the  hinged  sash  at  the  other  side,  so  as  to  provide  a  view  line  through 
the  Bash  o]>ening  to  a  chart  on  the  wall  of  the  waiting  room.  All  walls,  woodwork, 
and  furniture  to  be  in  white  enamel. 


FIGUBE  3. 


As  fully  as  conditions  will  permit,  this  plan  is  followed  in  the 
construction  of  medical  rooms  in  old  buildings  which  originally  had 
none,  as  well  as  in  the  planning  of  new  buildings.  The  problem  of 
dimensions  is  naturally  more  easily  solved  in  new  buildings  than  in 
old  ones. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  for  the  vision 
test  chart.     Three  important  requirements  are  here  fulfilled: 

First,  a  proper  distance  is  allowed  between  pupil  and  eye  test 
chart.  This  should  be  20  feet,  although,  if  necessary,  15-foot  tests 
can  be  made  satisfactorily. 

Second,  the  test  chart  is  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  in  a 
line  directly  opposite  the  source  of  light  so  that  the  pupil  shall  read 
it  while  standing  with  his  back  toward  the  window. 
119716^—19 2 
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Floor  phm  and  arrangcraent  of  medical  inspector's  room  generally  followed  in  New  York  City.    D«tail 
of  figure  3. 
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Figure  5.— The  St.  Louis  plan. 

A  practical  arrangement  of  nurse's  and  medical  intpeetor's  room  witli  re<it  rooms  and  accessories.    Tb« 
aggr^ate  floor  area  of  these  rooms  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  classroom. 
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Third,  an  electric  light  above  the  chart  is  called  for.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  lamp  should  be  carefully  adjusted  and  shaded  so  that 
the  light  will  fall  upon  the  chart  and  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  exposed  in  the  direction  of  the  pupil.    . 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  SUITE. 

William  B.  Ittner,  school  architect  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  character- 
izes his  plan,  figure  5,  as  "  a  typical  arrangement  for  medical  rooms 
and  rest  rooms  as  I  like  to  have  them  for  my  schools''.  Very  little 
study  of  this  plan  will  be  needed  to  inspire  in  inteDigent  school 
authorities  a  desire  to  have  such  medical  rooms  in  their  schools. 
Mr.  Ittner  thus  describes  his  plan: 

This  group  of  rooms  is  placed  central  in  the  plan,  and  preferably  upon  the  intermedi- 
ate story,  so  that  it  is  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  building. 

It  consists  of  a  doctor's  room  for  inspection,  opening  en  suite  through  lobbies  into 
boys'  and  girls'  rest  rooms,  each  with  a  toilet.  All  of  the  rooms  aro  well  lighted  and 
the  examination  room  is  sufficiently  large  for  eye  testing,  and  the  group  appears  to 
me  to  answer  all  the  requirements.  The  central  room  is,  of  course,  the  nurses', 
ordinarily,  and  the  doctor's  room  during  his  examination  visit  at  the  school. 

The  toilets  shown  hero  aro  inside  the  room,  but  are  well  ventilated  through  grilles 
in  the  entrance  doors,  the  air  passing  from  the  rest  room  through  the  toilet  and  out 
the  vent. 

EXAMINATION  ROOM  AND  CLINIC  COMBINED. 

The  next  diagram  (fig.  6)  shows  part  of  a  floor  plan  in  a  new 
building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  a  combined  examination  and  clinic 
room.  According  to  W.  R.  McComack,  the  architect  of  the  board  of 
education,  "Each  school  building  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  now 
supplied  with  tjuch  a  room/^  It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  Cleveland  give  their  full  support  to  their  archi- 
tect in  carrying  out  his  ideas.  Mr.  McComack,  after  explaining  his 
plan,  which  carries  out  the  requirements  already  mentioned,  adds 
that  the  room  is  furnished  "with  standard  cabinet  for  supplies; 
sanitary  sink,  operated  by  knee  action;  desk,  chairs,  couch,  and 
examining  table,  and  in  some  instances  a  dental  chair." 

The  inclusion  of  a  dental  chair,  thus  combining  with  the  medical 

room  a  dental  clinic,  suggests  the  practice  followed  in  some  English 

cities.     In  figure  7  will  be  seen  a  floor  plan  of  a  pubUc  school  in 

Sheffield,  England.     Accprding  to  the  chief  medical  officer  of  that 

city  the  educational  authority  had  approved  in  1915  the  erection  of 

three  new  school  buildings  containing  such  a  suite  of  rooms  for 

health  work. 

SCHOOL   CLINICS. 

It  should  be  imderstood,  however,  that  a  room  which  is  adequate 
for  medical  inspection  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for  a  cUnic  or  dis- 
ponsarj'.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  school  dispensaries 
Iiresent  a  different  problem,  which  is  merely  touched  upon  in  this 
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FiGUBE  6.— Examination  room  and  clinic  in  one. 


D<^il  of  floor  plan  in  Cterviand  srbooi  shovliif  ^'Dbpensary*'  or  medksal 
otiico  and  rest  room. 
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discussion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  this  diflFerence.  The 
adoption  of  either  the  Sheffield  or  the  Cleveland  plan  of  combining  a 
dental  clinic  with  the  medical  inspection  room  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended except  in  those  localities  where  the  work  is  so  Ught  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  room  for  the  two  objects  on  alternate  days.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more  practical  and  perhaps 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  devote  a  room  to  the  one  specific 
service  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  For  this  reason,  the  practice 
prevaiUng  in  some  English  cities  of  renting  private  premises  for  either 


Fnuis  «.— Sdiool  dispeoBvy  in  ClevelaDd,  Ohio. 
Ajb  inurior  tiiat  ntiflAes  the  <l«niM¥ln  of  hyglcnio  sUndardB— walls  and  woodwtirk  finished  in  white 
•nvnel;  good  lighting:  approved  sanitary  equipment,  etc.    This,  like  other  school  dispensaries  in  the 
■MD«  dtj,  Is  equipped  with  weighing  scales— a  prime  necessity  for  observing  and  combating  malnutrition. 

inp<Iical  inspection  or  clinical  work,  where  suitable  accommodation 
can  not  be  found  in  the  school  buildings,  commends  itself  as  a  wise 
arrangement. 

The  advisability  of  making  separate  provision  for  inspection  and 
rlinieal  work  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  Plans  for  three  large  school  buildings  have  been 
approved,  calling  for  a  dental  clinic  in  each,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
medical  inspection  room.  But  the  New  York  City  school  authorities 
have  lately  taken  a  still  more  significant  step,  which  must  greatly 
advance  the  school  clinic  idea  in  the  United  States. 
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The  city  superintendent  of  schools  has  approved  a  •  plan 
general  medical  clinic  (fig.  12).  Such  a  clinic  is  to  be  place 
perimentally,  in  a  large  school,  centrally  located,  in  a  region 


FiouBE  9.— An  object  lesson. 
A  corner  of  an  old  school  building  transrormed  into  a  medical  room.  Wall  paint 
too  dark.  A  sanitary  washstand  with  plumbing  for  hot  and  cold  water:  conunend- 
able,  provided  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  individual  towels  are  supplied.  Orer- 
hoad  adjustable  lamp  ulth  reaoctor  for  lighting  up  eye  test  chart.  Chart  in  poor 
condition  and  ba<IIy  hung.  It  should  l)e  on  the  wall,  nearer  the  window,  which  is 
on  the  right,  and  directly  Nmeath  the  hanging  lamp,  by  which  it  should  be  lightod 
on  dark  days.  In  its  present  position,  the  chart  can  not  he  artificially  lighted 
Mrithout  vitiating  the  test  through  the  casting  of  rays  of  licht  into  the  patient's 
eyes.    Framing,  without  glass,  will  preserve  chart.    Such  details  are  worth  studying. 

the  need  of  these  medical  servicas  is  apparent.  By  ingenious  arrange* 
ment  and  apportionment  of  space,  \Ir.  Snyder  has  put  within  the 
area  of  a  single  classroom  unit  a  medical  inspection  room,  three 
clinics,  i.  o.,  dental,  eye,  and  noso  and  throat,  all  communicating  by 
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a  passageway  with  a  waiting  room,  and  two  separate  toilets  and 
laratories  for  doctor  and  nurse. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  do  any  surgical  work  in  the  nose 
and  throat  drnic,  for  operations  on  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils, 
according  to  the  best  approved  standards,  require  bed  cfu^e  and  other 
hospital  facilities.     For  diagnostic  work  and  medical  treatment,  how- 
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Fiaune  10.— General  medical  clinic. 
for  ttelKliborbood  ettnle  in  laiK«  ootnlly  locstwl  scbool  in  New  York  aty. 


6^er,  the  nose  and  throat  cUnic  in  a  school  is  as  justifiable  as  the 

eye  or  dental  clinic.  

EQUIPMENT. 

Next  in  importance  to  having  adequate  quarters  for  health  work 
B  proper  equipment.  A  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  other 
aties,  consultation  with  the  health  officers,  and  consideration  of  the 
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work  to  be  done  should  determine  what  equipment  is  to  be  installed. 
Weighing  scales,  however,  is  one  indispendable  piece  of  equipment. 
Malnutrition  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  serious  physical  defect; 
and  rate  of  growth  is  accepted  as  a  practical  index  of  nutritional 
condition.  Frank  A.  Manny,  whose  studies  of  malnutrition  among 
school  children  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  American  endeavor  in 
this  field,  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows: 

The  absence  of  scales  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  makes  it  very  difficult  for  over- 
worked nurses  to  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  detennining  progress  or  retrogression. 
One  of  the  greatest  health  services  that  could  be  rendered  would  be  the  equipping 
of  all  school  clinics  with  scales  and  creating  machinery  to  encourage  their  regular  use. 
The  scales  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  equipment  as  the  thermometer. 

The  necessary  suppHes,  e.  g.,  medical  and  clerical,  should  be 
decided  upon  in  the  same  ms^mer  as  the  equipment.  It  will  always 
be  advisable  to  obtain  supply  lists  from  some  of  the  large  cities  where 
the  essential  items  have  been  determined  after  years  of  experience. 
The  list  given  in  Appendix  II  should  prove  helpful. 

UPKEEP  AND  SANITATION. 

The  proper  upkeep  and  sanitation  of  medical  quarters  are  of  vital 
importance.  The  least  negUgence  or  laxity  in  this  direction  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  school  administration.  Under  this  head 
we  must  imderstand  not  only  the  cleansing  of  the  roonr  and  its 
equipment,  to  wit,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing,  but  also  the 
bestowal  of  the  proper  care  on  every  article  in  the  room.  It  must 
also  include  the  maintenance  of  every  part  of  the  room  and  acces- 
sories in  such  a  manner  that  wear  and  tear  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  that  repair  and  replacements  shall  be  made  promptly  as 
needed.  Periodical  inspection  by  a  responsible  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  is  needed.  The  requirements  which  naturally 
fall  under  these  headings  can  not  be  formulated  with  minute  pre- 
cision; but  the  items  included  in  the  ai)ponded  table  of  essential 
requirements  are  a  fair  indication  of  what  experience  has  taught. 

SURVEY   AND  STANDARDS. 

Although  the  medical  room  in  a  modern  school  constitutes  but 
one  small  unit  in  a  large  plant,  the  importance  of  its  being  adequate 
in  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  became  quite  apparent 
in  the  course  of  the  several  studies  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  and  already  referred  to.  The  table  of  standard 
requirements  which  follows  has  been  ba^sed  partly  upon  recom- 
mendations of  well-known  authorities  and  partly  upon  observations 
made  in  a  number  of  schools.  These  observations  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  survey  schedule  or  inspection  form  (Appendix  I),  which 
covers   practically   all    vital    details   of   construction,    illumination, 
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equiimeiit,  samtatdon,  and  upkeep.  If  space  permitted  the  desccip- 
tions  of  some  of  the  rooms  surreyed,  the  reasons  for  formulating 
this  schedule  with  seemingly  too  much  detail  wonld  at  onc^  be 
apparent. 

In  presenting  this  schedule  or  inspection  form,  together  with  the 
statement  of  essential  requirements  for  medical  rooms,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  school  administrators  and  school  health  officers,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  any  school  in  which  satisfactory  answers 
to  tiiese  questions  can  be  secured  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  architect 
who  planned  it,  to  the  school  board  that  authorized  it,  and  to  all 
persons  responsible  for  its  equipment  and  maintenance. 

TABLE  OF  ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  ROOM.^ 

1.  Location. 

(a)  Accessihility. — ^The  room  should  be  easy  of  access  to  pupils 
and  to  visitors.  As  a  rule  the  latter  are  parents  of  children  called 
to  consult  with  the  doctor,  nurse,  or  principal.  It  should  not  be 
higher  up  than  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  advisable  to  have  it  near 
the  administrative  offices  unless  these  are  too  far  up. 

(b)  Practicability. — ^The  room  should  be  so  located  as  to  receive 
a  maximum  of  natural  Ugbt.  Proximity  to  playground  or  gymna- 
sium is  imdesirable,  owing  to  the  noise,  which  interferes  with  hearing 
tests  and  the  work  generaUy. 

2.  Special  Room. 

All  features  of  construction  and  equipment  should  indicate  that 
the  room  was  especiaUy  planned  as  an  examination  room.  Use 
of  this  room  as  either  an  eye  clinic  or  dental  clinic  is  undesirable, 
but  not  entirely  objectionable.  (See  p.  11.)  The  use  of  a  teachers' 
room,  a  small  office  room,  or  other  small  accessory  room  for  this 
purpose  should  not  be  tolerated  except  as  a  temporary  arrangement. 

3.  Waitino  Room. 

A  vestibule  or  small  waiting  room  is  necessary.  Such  place 
must  be  provided  for  children  and  parents  waiting  their  turn  to  see 
either  the  doctor  or  the  nurse.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  have  strangers 
in-esent  in  the  medical  room  during  physical  examination  or  con- 
sultation. 

4.  Ddceksions. 

The  room  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  a  20-foot  line  for 
vMHm  tests.  Where  utterly  impossible  to  attain  this  length,  a  15- 
foot  line  may  be  used.  The  necessary  distance  might  also  be  obtained 
by  a  diagonal  line,  provided  the  requirements  for  placing  the  test 
charts  are  not  violated.     (No.  7.) 

6.  Natural  Light. 

t  Paragraph  numbers  refer  to  fijniras  In  Survey  Blank,  Appendix  I. 
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(a)  Wiridows^ — ^The  window  exposure  and  other  factors  ^fould 
be  considered  as^lihey  would  be  with  reference  to  a  classroom.  There 
should  be  ample  light,  but  ^are  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
window  area  should  equal  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
area.  A  greater  proportion  mi^t  involve  an  excess  of  light.  If  such 
a  condition  exists,  the  light  must  be  properly  r^rdated  by  means 
of  window  shades.  No  curtains,  no  flower  pots,  or  other  ornaments 
on  ¥rindow  sills. 

(b)  Rating  hy  percentage. — ^This  is  merely  a  convenient,  if  arbitrary, 
method,  applied  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  marking  of  pupils' 
work  and  recitations.  Excellent,  25  per  cent  or  more;  Grood,  20  to 
24  per  cent;  Fair,  15  to  19  per  cent;  Bad,  less  than  15  per  cent. 
Figure  to  within  0.01  per  cent  of  next  higher  rating. 

(c)  Chrading  hy  judgment, — Sufficient  Ught,  if  ordinM-y  newspaper 
type  or  20-foot  test  line  is  easUy  read  at  far  end  of  room  by  a  person 
with  normal  or  corrected  vision. 

(d)  SJuides, — ^Amber  color  is  considered  best.  Material  should  not 
be  torn  or  cracked,  and  the  roller  springs  and  cords  should  be  in  good 
workable  condition: 

(e)  Interior  colors. — ^Wall  coloring  with  reference  to  light  for  a 
medical  room  may  be*  ranked  in  the  following  order:  1,  White;  2, 
light  buff;  3,  dark  buff  or  tan;  4,  green.  This  order  is  equivalent  to 
Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor. 

6.  Artificial  Light. 

Artificial  Ught  should  be  overhead  and  indirect  or  semiindirect. 

(a)  Electric. — The  size  and  number  of  bulbs  should  be  determined 
by  an  illuminating  expert  and  should  attain  a  minimum  of  3  foot- 
candles.  Type  B  are  vacuum  filament  lamps  and  type  C  are  nitrogen 
gas  filled  lamps.  The  latter  are  powerful  and  intense  and  should  be 
very  judiciously  shaded.  Bulbs  should  be  **frosted"  if  the  direct 
system  of  lighting  is  used.  Burnt  out  or  **dead"  lamps  should  be 
immediately  replaced.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a  discredit.  Any  method 
of  shading  that  will  minimize  glare  is  satisfactory.  Reflectors, 
whether  of  polished  metal,  prism  glass,  or  any  other  glazed  material, 
are  more  often  harmful  than  useful.  If  glass  globes  are  used  they 
should  be  ^Mepolished''  or  dull,  not  ground  glass. 

(b)  Gas. — Open  jets  are  objectionable,  as  much  for  the  fire  hazard 
as  for  the  poor  light  obtained.  A  wire  frame  or  basket  around  the 
gas  jet  is  serviceable  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  should  be  used 
even  on  gas  lamps  with  mantles  and  globes,  if  \%4thin  reach  of  children. 
When  gas  is  the  only  illuminant  available,  it  should  be  so  utilized  as 
to  attain  the  same  standard  as  with  electricity. 

7.  Vision  Tests. 

Only  where  the  medical  room  is  too  small  for  tlie  purpose  should 
these  tests  be  made  outside  of  the  room.     The  Snellen  or  other  charts 
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should'  be  well  lighted.  Side  illumination  is  best.  Direct  illuinfeia- 
tion  is  good,  if  intelligently  regulated.  Patients  must  never  fafce  the 
source  of  light.  U  a  lamp  is  used  to  light  the  chart,  it  should  be  prop- 
erly shaded,  every  care  being  taken  to  keep  rays  of  light  deflected 
from  patient. 

(XoTE. — Snellen  and  other  test  charts  are  prime  necessities.  The 
subject  is  here  considered  merely  with  reference  to  light.  Otherwis^e 
professional  paraphernalia  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  survey.) 

8.  Hearing  Tests. 

Hearing  tests  are  ordinarily  made  eithei?  by  watch  or  whisper. 
Any  kind  of  noise  is  a  disturbing  factor.     (See  note  1  (b).) 

9.  EJqxjipment. 

A  minimum  of  three  chairs,  not  including  those  for  waiting  persons. 
One  or  two  benches  may  suffice  for  the  latter,  although  chairs  are 
always  to  be  preferred. 

Weighing  scales  with  measuring  rods  are  of  utmost  importance  with 
the  growing  attention  given  to  the  nutrition  problem. 

Supply  cabinets  and  record  files  should  be  such  as  to  ^aflFord  ample 
storing  and  handling  facihties  for  records  and  materials.  ^  Other 
equipment,  only  as  actually  needed  by  doctor  and  nurse.  (See  also 
list  in  Appendix.)  i  :: 

10.  Sanitaby  Condition. 

Windows,  floors,  furniture  are  either  obviously  clean  or  they  are 
not  clean.  There  are  no  intermediate  degrees  to  an  intelligent  and 
exi>erienced  observer.  Such  articles  as  are  not  actually  in  use  in 
the  work  of  the  school  nurse  and  doctor  are  to  be  considered  as  un- 
necessary. 

11.  Observations. 

Odds  and  ends  which  reflect  conditions  in  the  room  and  the  use 
made  of  it  should  be  noted,  whether  creditable  or  otherwise. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
BLANK  FORM  FOR  SURVEY  AND  INSPECTION  OF  MEDICAL  ROOMS. 

MEDICAL  ROOM. 


Date  of  survey 

Weather 

School Address Date  of  erection 

L  Location  of  room:  Floor Adjoining  rooms 

2.  Special  rooms:  Yes.     No.    (If  no,  for  what  other  pmpoM  uaed?) 

3.  Special  waiting  room  or  vestibule:  Yes.    No. 

4.  aiaa  of  room:       Length.  Width.  Floor  area. 

Main  room 

Anteroom 

Total,  both  rooms 

6.  Natural  light:  Ejcposore^B.    W.    N.    S. 

Windows: 

Total  area Proportion  to  floor  area 

Rate: 

Excellent Good Fair Bad 

Grade  aooording  to  Judgment:  Suffldent. Insufficient 

(Test  by  reading  20-foot  line  of  Snellen  chart.) 
Shades: 

Color CondilfciD 

WaUcolartng: 

Green Bnfl^ I>Mk Light. White 

ft.  Axtiflcial  light: 
Electric: 

OverlMMl Onwalb 

Number  of  bulba Type^B" **C" 

Plain Frosted. Halffrosted In  order Dead 

Reflector Color Globe— Plate Polished Dull 

Gm: 

Opw^Jal. Open  jet  with  wire  franw 

Grade  according  to  judgment:    Sufficient. Insufficient.. 

7.  Visloo  tests:  Madefnroom Outside 

StoeOen  chart: 

Where  placed  with  relaUoD  to  UgtH. 

Side  nhimhiat ton Dkect  illamhiation. 

Is  it  exposed  all  the  thner     

Condition:  Good Clean Soiled Tom Bent 

Is  there  artificial  light  above  ohart  controllable  by  doctor?  Yes.    No. 
Other  test  charts  used?    

8.  Hearing  tests  made:  Yee.    No. 

By  watch By  whisper 

Noise  from  outside  of  buikUng From  within 

9.  Rquipment: 

Chairs  (give  number) Supply  cabinet 

Record  file Table Weighing  scales 

la  WashfaigfaciUties: 

Running  water Hot Cold 

Soap Individual  towels 

Faucets  in  working  order *...    Drain 

11.  Sanitary  cooditiaQ: 

Clean.  Not  clean.  Date  last  cleaning. 

Floor 

Walls 

Windows 

Furniture 

Presence  of  tmnecessary  articles,  etc. 

12.  Obwrvatloos:  State  any  striking  or  unusual  features.    Use  other  side. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

TYPICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  IN  MEDICAL  ROOMS,  NEW  YORK 

aTY  SCHOOLS. 

Lists  and  Suggestions  by  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director,  Bureau  Child 
Hygiene,  Department  op  Health,  New  York  City. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Desk,  wardrobe,  medicine  cabinet,  couch,  two  chairs. 

In  the  newer  schools,  where  distinct  provision  has  been  made  for  the  medical 
inspector,  the  room  is  equipped  with  a  basin  and  running  water. 

It  will  be  well  to  add  scales  with  measuring  rod,  electrically  lighted  vision  chart, 
portable  screen,  and  filing  cabinets  suited  to  the  particular  kind  of  records  kept. 

MEDICINES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  gauze,  bandages  (1  and  2  inch),  boracic  acid,  green  soap,  collodion,  tincture 
of  iodine,  sulphur  ointment,  white  precipitate  ointment,  vaseline,  peroxide,  lysol, 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  hand  scrub,  tongue  depressors,  toothpicks. 

In  those  schools  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  simple  eye  conditions  in  pupils 
who  fail  to  visit  the  dispensary  regularly  or  who  can  not  afford  the  services  of  a  private 
physician,  provision  should  be  made  by  adding  to  the  equipment  articles  such  as 
argyrol,  cocaine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  atropine,  alloy,  bluestone,  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury,  nitrate  of  silver. 
22 
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HOME  EDUCATION. 

By  Ellbn  G.  Lohbabo. 
Beoretarif,  Home  Sduoation  DivUUm, 


The  conservation  of  childhood  and  youth  is  a  problem  .that  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  educators,  publicists  and  welfare  workers 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Conservation  of  child  life  is  not  sep- 
arable fro;n  the  problem  of  conservation  of  womanhood.  During 
the  past  two  years  greater  service  was  demanded  from  the  women 
throughout  the  country.  Some  were  called  upon  to  take  the  places 
of  men  who  had  joined  the  army ;  some  were  left  to  assume  the  double 
duties  of  father  and  mother.  Help  must  be  given  to  broaden  the 
outlook  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  live  in  homes  so  isolated  that 
opportimities  for  development  are  lacking.  The  viewpoint  of  the 
men  who  have  been  across  the  sea  has  been  liberalized  by  contact 
with  foreign  lands  and  peoples.  It  will  help  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  returning  forces  if  each  agency  of  general  welfare  will  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  home  in  working  out  programs. 

ENGLAND. 

Schools  for  mothers. — In  England  and  Wales  schools  for  mothers 
have  been  authorized  under  the  Government  board  of  education. 
Under  the  new  regulation,  existing  or  contemplated  schools  for 
mothers  will  receive  Government  grant-aid  each  year  for  promoting 
the  care,  training  and  physical  care  of  infants  and  young  children. 

Schools  for  mothers  are  described  as  educational  institutions  pro- 
i^ing  training  and  instruction  for  mothers  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  infant  and  young  children.  Instruction  is  to  be  under  three 
heads:  Systematic  classes,  home  visiting,  and  infant  consultation. 
Provision  of  specific  medical  or  surgical  care  is  to  be  only  incidental. 
Payments  of  grants  will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  done 
by  the  institution  during  the  previous  year.  This  work  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  existing  institutions,  such  as  maternity  centers,  baby 
clinics,  and  infant  dispensaries. 

A  writer  in  "  The  Home  Nursery  School "  points  out  that  the  par- 
ents' responsibilities  do  not  end  in  bringing  children  into  the  world, 
feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  sending  them  to  school.    The  chil- 
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4  HOME  EDUCATION. 

dren  have  a  right  to  a  definite  place  in  the  home.  This  is  universally 
acknowledged  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  children 
have  their  nursery,  their  own  room,  where  they  keep  their  own  things, 
and,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  do  as  they  like.  You  do  not 
find  these  children  in  the  streets  after  school  hours,  and  this  not 
only  because  they  are  not  allowed  there,  but  because  they  find  in  their 
homes  sufficient  interests  to  keep  them  there.  Then  he  speaks  of  the 
impossibUity  of  setting  aside  a  room  in  the  workingman's  home  solely 
for  the  use  of  his  children,  and  remarks  that  the  inability  to  provide 
such  an  apartment  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  children 
no  place  at  alL    He  further  says: 

In  tbese  days  of  self-sacrifice  when  tboae  among  us  who  are  wise  look 
into  the  future  with  longing  and  hope  and  plan  for  a  better  world,  we  must 
strain  every  nerve  to  provide  the  best  we  can  for  the  chUdren,  real}zing  that  it 
is  they  who  will  come  into  the  good  heritage  purchased  by  the  blood  of  their 
fathers.  They  are  the  pivot  on  which  all  will  turn,  and  we  must  do  our  part 
now  to  give  them  the  best  education  possible,  buUt  up  on  the  strongest  deepest 
religious  basis.  So  we  see  clearly  that  they  must  have  their  rights,  their  share 
in  the  home,  a  definite  place  that  belongs  to  them. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States,  governmental.  State,  and  local  child-welfare 
agencies  are  devoting  their  energies  to  building  up  a  strong  and 
intelligent  generation. 

An  appeal  to  conserve  childhood  and  youth  has  been  made  to 
business  men,  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  churchmen  by  Margaret 
Slattery  in  Tie  Second  Line  of  Defense.    She  says: 

The  American  home  needs  once  more  to  be  the  center  of  inspiration  for  deeds 
that  must  be  done  for  the  new  liberty  and  the  true  democracy,  struggling  more 
desperately  than  ever  it  has  struggled  since  the  world  began  to  free  itself  from 
the  bonds  that  bind.  The  intelligent  American  home  created  by  two  people 
who  have  had  every  material  advantage  Is  failing  in  its  duty  it  in  these  days 
when  the  world  fights  for  the  very  existence  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
weak,  they  do  not  instill  into  the  hearts  of  their  children  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  brotherhood  is  built 

If  parents  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  autocracy 
and  special  privilege,  it  will  mean  not  only  shrinking  their  souls,  warping  their 
minds,  cheating  them  of  their  rights  as  American  children,  but  it  wtU  mean 
threatening  the  future  of  the  Nation  with  more  dire  calamity  than  it  faces 
to^ay  overseas. 

America  calls  upon  parents  •  •  •  to  look  to  their  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  love  for  God  and  love  for  man ;  to  train  them 
in  ethics;  to  train  them  In  a  sincere  hatred  of  shams,  a  deep  love  of  truth,  a 
passion  for  justice;  to  show  them  the  folly  of  extravagance.  *  *  *  It  Is 
their  right  to  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning  that  no  one  on  earth  can 
legitimately  get  **  something  for  nothing,**  that  every  human  being  owes  some- 
thing to  his  brother,  and  that  work  is  the  greatest  gift  of  Qod. 
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WORK  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — ^The  Federal  Government  throusrh 
the  home  education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  reached 
over  a  half  million  homes  with  some  kind  of  educational  material. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  over  75,000  women,  especially  selected 
because  of  their  qualifications  in  rural  districts. in  2,100  counties,  it 
became  possible  to  reach  more  than  70,000  mothers  of  little  children 
under  3  years  of  age,  with  information  regarding  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  children. 

Several  publications  were  used  to  carry  on  the  work  for  child  wel- 
fare, among  them  being: 

Care  of  the  Baby ;  Save  the  Baby ;  Duty  of  Parents  in  Regard  to  Sex ;  Care 
of  the  Baby  in  Hot  Weather;  Reprint  of  the  Chapter  on  Home  Education, 
Commissioner's  Annual  Report,  1916;  Reading  Course  for  Parents;  Neighbor- 
hood Play;  Circular  Letter  No.  J,  1916-1917,  Problems  of  the  Boy  and  Girl 
In  the  Home ;  Circular  Letter  No.  3,  1916-1917,  Problems  of  the  Foreign 
Mother  in  the  Home;  How  to  Select  Food;  One  Thousand  Good  Books  for 
Children. 

Field  work  for  the  extension  of  home  edtication. — ^Three  tours  in 
the  interest  of  home  education  and  child  welfare  were  made.  Special 
collaborators  held  meetings  in  the  following  towns  and  cities:  Lees- 
burg,  Fredericksburg,  Danville,  Bristol,  and  Abingdon,  Va.;  Ashe- 
ville,  Lincolnton,  Wadesboro,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C;  Rock  Hill, 
Florence,  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and  Charleston,  S.  C ;  Augusta,  At- 
lanta, Macon,  Milledgeville,  Dallas,  Marietta,  and  Fairy,  6a. ;  Talla- 
hassee, Tampa,  Miami,  Eustis,  Tavares,  Avon  Park,  Clearwater, 
Clermont,  St.  Petersburg,  Haines  City,  Monte  Verde,  Fort  Pierce, 
and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Montgomery  and  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Columbus,  Miss. ;  ajid  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  result 
of  this  work  was  evident  in  the  organization  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations. 

Some  of  the  typical  requests  for  help  have  been  for  material  on  sub- 
jects as  follows :  Something  to  help  bring  up  the  children  right ;  ma- 
terial to  better  the  home;  literature  on  moral  training;  on  home 
making  and  child  nurture;  home  study  for  boys  and  girls;  bulletins 
on  home  matters;  literature  for  a  population  of  Swedes  and  Cornish, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Irish ;  care  of  the  sick ;  books  suitable  to  children 
who  have  completed  the  common-school  course;  help  for  bringing 
the  home  and  the  school  together;  reading  matter  on  plays  and 
games;  literature  on  the  care  and  training  of  children;  outlines  for 
programs  for  child  study;  literature  for  the  formation  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  where  there  is  no  church,  no  society  of  any 
kind. 

Home  reading  circle. — In  order  to  answer  some  of  the  demands  it 
was  necessary  to  institute  the  home  reading  circle  with  selected 
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courses  on  yarious  subjects.  Committees  of  specialists  selected  the 
books  in  these  courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Three  new  courses  were  issued  during  1916-1918  in  addition  to 
seven  courses  previously  distributed.    They  are  listed  as  follows: 

Course  No.  7,  Thirty  World  Heroes :  1.  Moses :  Exodus  and  Deuteroaomy ;  2, 
Socrateis:  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Plato,  Socrates;  3.  Alexander:  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  4.  Jitlius  Caesar:  Seven  Roman  Statesmen,  Life  of  Julius 
Caesar;  5.  Jesus  Christ:  The  Syrian  Christ,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  6.  St 
Paul ;  St.  Paul  the  Traveler  and  Roman  Citizen ;  7.  Marcus  Aurelius :  Golden 
Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Later  Stoics;  8.  St  Augus- 
tine :  Confessions ;  9.  Mohammed :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Mohammed  and  His 
Power ;  10.  Alfred  the  Great :  Story  of  King  Alfred,  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the 
Great ;  11.  Joan  of  Arc :  Jeanne  D*Arc,  Joan  of  Arc ;  12.  Dante :  Makers  of  Flor- 
ence, Vision  of  Dante  Alighleri;  13.  Michael  Angelo:  Makers  of  Florence, 
Michael  Angelo ;  14.  St  Francis  of  Assisi :  Everybody's  St.  Francis,  Life  of  Fran- 
cis of  Asslsl ;  15.  William  of  Orange:  William  the  Silent  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public; 16.  Galileo:  Great  Astronomers;  17.  Shakespeare:  Shakespeare,  His 
Mind  and  Art  Life  of  Shakespeare;  18.  Moli^re:  Moliftre.  His  Life  and  Works; 
19.  Cromwell:  Life  of  Cromwell ;  20.  Napoleon :  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon — Warrior  and  Ruler;  21.  Pestalozzi:  Pestalozzi,  His  Life  and  Work; 
22.  Goetlie :  Life  of  Goethe ;  28.  Rousseau :  Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and 
Thought ;  24.  Darwin  :  Life  and  letters ;  25.  Scott :  More  Than  Conquerors,  Life 
of  Scott;  26.  Livingstone:  More  Than  Conquerors,  Personal  Life  of  David  Llv- 
ingstone;  27.  Florence  Nightingale:  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale;  28.  Elizabeth 
Frye:  Story  of  Elizabeth  Frye;  29.  Pasteur:  More  Than  Conquerors,  Life  of 
Pasteur ;  30.  Tolstoi,  the  Man  and  His  Message,  Reminiscences. 

Reading  Course  No.  9,  Thirty  American  Heroes:  1.  Columbus:  Columbus  the 
Discoverer ;  2.  Father  Marquette :  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,  Father  Marquette  r 

8.  William  Penn ;  William  Penn,  The  True  William  Penn ;  4.  Washington ;  Wash- 
ington, A  Virginia  Cavalier,  George  Washington ;  5.  Franklin :  Benjamin  Frank, 
lln.  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Life  of  Franklin;  6.  Hamilton:  Alexan<1er 
Hamilton ;  7.  Jefferson :  Life  of  Jefferson.  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; 8.  Daniel  Boone:  Daniel  Boone,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road; 

9.  George  Rogers  Clark:  How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the  Northwest  Th»* 
Winning  of  the  West ;  10.  Lincoln :  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  A  Short  Life  of 
Lincoln;  11.  Lee:  Life  of  Lee,  Lee,  the  American;  12.  Horace  Mann:  Horace 
Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer;  13.  Hawthorne:  Life  of  Hawthorne; 
14.  Parknian:  Life  of  Parkman ;  15.  Sidney  Lanier:  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier:  16. 
Mark  Twain:  Boy*s  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Life  of  Mark  Twain;  17.  Morse: 
Masters  of  Space,  Letters  apd  Journals ;  18.  Fulton  i  Robert  Fulton ;  1^  McCor- 
mlck :  Cyrus  Hall  McCormlck ;  20.  Edison :  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Life  of  Etllson ; 
21.  Booker  T.  Washington :  Up  From  Slavery ;  22.  Trudeau :  Autobiography  of 
Edward  L.  Trudeau;  23.  Jacob  Rlls:  The  Making  of  an -American;  24.  John 
Mulr:  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth;  25.  John  Burroughs:  Our  Friend,  John 
Burroughs ;  26.  Mary  Lyon :  Life  of  Mary  Lyon ;  27.  Frances  E.  WlUard :  Ufie 
of  Frances  Willard;  28.  Clara  Barton:  Life  of  Clara  Barton;  29.  Alice  Freemiin 
Palmer:  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;  30.  Anna  Shaw:  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

Reading  Course  No.  10,  American  History :  1.  European  Background  of 
American  History;  2.  The  Colonies;  8.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe;  4.  Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Neighbors;  5.  Beginnings  of  New  England;  6.  Men,  Women,  and 
Manners  in  Colonial  Times ;  7.  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America ;  8.  The 
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American  Revolution ;  9.  Lecky*8  American  Revolution ;  10.  Story  of  the  Revo- 
lution; 11.  Critical  Period  of  American  History;  12.  Henry  Clay;  13.  Life  of 
(leorge  Washington;  14.  Rise  of  the  New  West;  15.  Winning  of  the  West; 
16.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States ;  17.  Division  and  Reunion ;  18.  The 
Lower  South  in  American  Hi8t(»7;  19.  Abraham  Lincoln;  20.  Reconstruction, 
Political  and  Economic;  21.  National  Problems  (1884-1897) ;  22.  America  as  a 
World  Power ;  23.  America  in  Ferment. 

There  are  about  8,000  readers  now  enrolled  in  the  reading  circle. 
Among  these  are  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  almost  every 
profession  and  occupation.  In  New  York  State  720  are  enrolled; 
Pennsylvania,  622;  California,  477;  Ohio,  440;  Massachusetts^  413; 
New  Jersey,  346;  Oregon,  286.  Enrollments  have  been  made  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  China,  France,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Philippine  Islands. 

State  libraries  cooperate. — State  libraries  will  furnish  the  books 
for  readers  in  the  reading  circle  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
cooperate  in  every  way  as  far  as  their  funds  permit,  as  follows :  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont.  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Many  local  libraries  have  taken  active  part  in  enlisting  readers  and 
in  securing  the  books. 

Reading  circles  /e>rm<?(3?.— Reading  circles  have  been  formed  by  in- 
dividuals, teachers,  and  librarians.  In  California  the  largest  circle 
has  been  in  existence  nearly  three  years.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
108  mothers  and  teachers,  and  an  active  membership  of  70.  The  sue-* 
cess  of  this  circle  is  due  to  the  leadership. 

THE  COMMUNITY   PROBLEM. 

Cooperaticm  between  home  and  school  was  further  developed 
throughout  the  States  during  the  years  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  is 
becoming  a  recognized  necessity  in  communities  of  thinking  parents. 
Education  in  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  education  in  the 
school,  and  vice  versa.  When  this  is  sufficiently  understood  there 
will  be  fewer  misunderstandings  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
greater  intelligence  in  the  training  of  the  children  at  home  and  at 
school. 

Parent-teacher  associations. — An  increased  number  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  has  been  reported  and  there  is  a  noticeable  at- 
tempt to  serve  the  community  in  a  better  and  more  effective  way  in 
the  work  of  these  organization& 

Two  States,  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  have  effected  State  organiza- 
tions of  parent-teacher  associations.    Local  organizations  of  parent- 
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teacher  associations  in  towns  and  cities  have  increased  in  number 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  is  preparing  a  list  of  such  organizations.  About 
7,000  organizations  are  engaged  in  activities  relating  to  the  home 
and  the  school.  To  promote  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
through  its  home  education  division,  has  sent  out  publications  as 
follows: 

How  to  Organize  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  How  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation Helps  the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  CJommunity ;  Suggestions  f6r  t 
Program ;  Keeping  the  Children  In  School ;  Suggestions  for  War-Time  ActlTltles 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Suggestions  for  Leisure  Hours  of  OhUdren; 
The  Des  Moines  Plan  of  Par^it-Teacher  Associations;  Alms  and  Purposes 
of  Education. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and -Parent-teacher  Associations 
has  cooperated  with  the  Bureai;  of  Education  since  1913  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  home  education.  This  organization  has  given  ma- 
terial aid  as  well  as  publications  to  further  the  work. 

Through  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  56 
circular  letters  were  issued  on  the  training  of  little  children.  These 
letters,  prepared  by  mothers  who  were  trained  as  kindergartners, 
deal  with  the  following  subjects: 

Story-telling  for  Patriotism;  The  Child  Is  Not  a  Possession;  Love  and  Pa- 
tience Accomplish  Most  with  Children;  How  the  Children  Keep  a  Weather 
Calendar;  Give  Children  Toys  which  Answer  Their  Needs;  The  Intelligent 
Mother  May  Guide  a  Child's  Play. 

A  notable  publication  of  the  year  1917  on  the  function  and  de- 
velopment of  parent-teacher  associations  and  the  reasons  why  they 
should  be  organized  in  every  school  district  was  Angelo  Patri's  A 
Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City. 

The  author's  own  experience  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  school  principal 
is  the  basis  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  opinions  and  developed  his 
work.  He  discovered  that  the  problems  of  the  school  were  com- 
mimity  problems;  that  "the  culture  of  children  would  have  to  be 
a  cooperative  effort  between  the  people  and  the  teachers."  In  a 
chapter  on  "  The  parents  at  work ''  all  of  the  essentials  are  presented 
for  developing  the  work  of  parents  and  teachers,  gradually  drawing 
together  the  home  and  school,  and  bringing  the  collective  influences 
to  bear  upon  the  education  of  the  children  and  their  natural  develop- 
ment. 

During  1917  parents'  meetings  in  a  New  York  City  school  were 
the  outcome  of  this  realization.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
play  and  recreation  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  healthy  life  of 
the  c<Mnmunity.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  sent  out  letters  with  suggestions  regarding  the  "leisure 
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hours  of  children.''  No  less  important  are  the  hours  of  little  chil- 
dren when  most  of  their  activities  are  connected  with  play. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
through  its  women's  committee,  issued  leaflets  in  which  are  sug- 
gested Home  Playthings  for  Children — ^Leaflet  No.  1,  the  first  three 
years,  and  Leaflet  No.  2,  play  and  work  for  children  from  3  to  6  years 
old.  These  leaflets,  distributed  at  the  Children's  House  in  Boston, 
offer  rich  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  children. 

The  following  two  lists  of  toys  and  objects  are  printed  in  leaflet 
form,  Nos.  1  and  2 : 

Toys  far  the  ftrst  three  years. — ^Ball,  colored  worsted  baU  hung  above  crib 
(to  look  at  or  to  play  with) ;  rattle,  ceUulold  domb-beU  (to  hold  and  to  shake) ; 
IMrisms,  hong  In  sunny  window  (for  color) ;  cloth  bag  fiUed  with  newspaper, 
hnng  In  crib  (to  kick) ;  other  objects  above  crib  (to  reach) ;  rubber  doU  or 
animal  (*'to  chew  and  to  admire") ;  floating  bath  toys  (to  divert) ;  big  soft 
ball  (to  creep  after) ;  small  celluloid  baU  (to  bounce) ;  cloth  picture  books; 
rag  doU  (to  hug  and  love) ;  soft  animals  (Teddy  bears,  cats,  etc.) ;  simple 
wooden  carts  (to  drag  about) ;  simple  wooden  animals  (to  drag  about) ;  kiddy- 
kar,  or  rocking-horse  chair  (for  physical  exercise  and  for  fun). 

Toys  forjchildren  from  S  to  6  years  of  age. — For  playing  house — doUs  (large 
and  smaU),  furniture  (beds,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  well  made),  carriage,  tea  sets, 
stove,  kitchen  dishes  (tin),  carpet  sweeper,  tub  washboard,  etc.;  for  farming — 
bam  and  barnyard  animals  In  plenty,  Noah's  arks,  wagons  (with  horses  to 
harness),  wheelbarrows,  wagons  (large),  reins;  for  transportation — trains  of 
cars,  model  wood  toys  (trains,  motors,  etc) ;  for  building — blocks  (well-made 
cubes,  bricks,  etc.) ;  games — ^picture-puzzle  blocks,  tops,  tenpins,  balls  (large 
and  small),  bean  bags,  soap-bubble  pipes  (clay)  hand-wo,rk  materials  (black- 
board-fastened to  wall),  large  colored  crayons,  large  pencils,  blunt  scissors, 
plasticine  or  clay,  paints  (tube  paints,  large  Japanese  brush),  pictures  and 
paste  for  scrapbook  making,  paper  and  cardboard  to  make  toys,  toy  maldng 
from  boxes  and  other  materials  in  the  home,  materials  from  out  of  doors  (seed 
stringing,  burdock  furniture  making,  acorn  tops,  tea  sets,  etc.). 

Department  of  Labor. — Education  in  the  home  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  movements  to  conserve  child  life.  Literature  on  the  care  of 
babies  has  been  issued  by  Grovemment  and  State  authorities,  so  that 
every  mother  in  every  State  may  learn  about  the  needs  of  her  child. 
The  '*  Children's  year,"  instituted  in  1917  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has  done  much  to  bring 
communities  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  child  life  and  has  helped 
in  establishing  clinics  where  babies  have  been  weighed  and  measured. 
Parents  and  teachers  have  cooperated  in  this  form  of  child-welfare 
work.  The  program  included  the  saving  of  100,000  babies  during 
the  year.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  woman's  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  local  committees  were  formed  in  each 
State  and  each  State  was  assigned  its  quota  of  children  to  be  saved. 

To  assist  in  carrying  on  this  work  the  Department  of  Labor  issued 
leaflets  and  circular  letters.    These  publications  are  a  contribution 
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to  home  education  which  are  valuable  in  the  conservation  of  child 
life. 

Some  of  the  leaflets  are: 

OhUdren*8  Tear  Working  Program;  Children's  Health  Centers;  Tbe  Public 
Health  Nurse;  Saving  Mothers;  The  Children's  Year  Campaign;  Save  lOO/KK) 
Babies ;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  1 ;  April  and  May 
Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  2 ;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test.  Part  3. 

Through  the  press  service  the  Children's  Bureau  issued  circular 
letters  of  value  to  mothers  under  the  following  headings: 

American  Mothers,  Attention!;  Doing  War  Work  at  Home;  When  to  Begin 
the  Care  of  a  Baby;  American  Mothers,  WiU  You  Help  "To  Hold  the  Line"?; 
American  Mothers,  Uncle  Sam  is  Depending  on  You ! ;  Children  and  War  Food 
Substitutes;  American  Mothers,  Watch  Your  Children's  Teeth!;  The  Nation's 
Eyes ;  The  Family  Purse  and  the  Children's  Food ;  War  Savings  and  Children's 
Summer  Clothing;  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Baby  Saving;  Keeping  Baby  Fit 
in  Summer ;  The  Mother  and  the  Problem  of  Child  Labor ;  Traveling  with  Chil- 
dren; Patriotism  and  Play;  What  One  Family  is  Doing  for  Play  Week;  Play 
and  War  Savings;  Teaching  Children  to  Play  the  Game;  When  is  a  Child 
Healthy?;  The  Good  Manners  of  To-day;  and  "Carrying  on"  the  Baby  Test. 

Department  of  Agriculture, — The  care  of  the  family  has  received 
much  attention  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The  nec- 
essary restrictions  incident  to  war  conditions  have  created  a  demand 
for  information  regarding  food.  Food  leaflets  have  been  issued  re- 
garding Milk,  Vegetables  in  Winter,  Potatoes,  Dried  Peas  and 
Beans,  Save  Sugar,  Wheatless  Breads  and  Cakes,  Fresh  Vegetable^, 
Use  More  Fish,  Rice,  Hominy,  Start  the  Day  Right,  A  Whole  Din- 
ner in  a  Dish,  Choose  Your  Food  Wisely,  Instead  of  Meat,  Food  for 
Your  Children,  etc.  The  Food  Thrift  Series  has  been  helpful  to 
the  home-maker. 

Department  of  Commerce. — The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  Materials  for  the 
Household  dealing  with  structural  materials,  flexible  materials,  sta- 
tionery cleansing  agents,  fuels,  etc. 

Treasury  Department. — A  publication  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice which  is  much  needed  in  the  homes  is  the  one  on  Prevention  of 
Disease  and  Care  of  the  Sick  which  has  recently  been  published. 

STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  AID  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  the  States  through  their  boards  of  health  have  supplied 
the  homes  during  the  past  two  years  with  educational  material  re- 
garding the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  The  following  States  have 
issued  Mothers'  Handbooks  which  are  now  available  under  various 
titles:  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
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It  is  evident  that  State  boards  of  health  are  supplying  in  these 
bulletins  ample  information  regarding  the  value  and  need  of  birth 
registration  and  of  how  infant  mortality  may  be  reduced.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  mother  regarding  her  own  care  and  the  care 
of  her  baby  is  included  in  all  of  these  bulletins.  At  least  two  States 
make  use  of  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt's  Save  the  Babies,  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  baby's  food  is  given  much  attention  and  there  is  always  in- 
cluded a  section  on  the  preparation  of  artificial  food  and  the  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided.  There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  form  of 
these  handbooks  indicating  perhaps  a  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  State  boards  of  health  to  provide  the  home  with  scientific  informa- 
tion in  the  effort  to  conserve  human  life. 

Kansas  has  included  some  suggestions  on  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  development  of  the  child  at  different  periods,  also 
suggestions  on  education  through  play. 

Many  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  not  having  handbooks  de- 
voted to  child  welfare,  have  included  in  their  monthly  publications 
articles  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  Several  bulletins  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  care  of  babies.  Pennsylvania  has  issued 
several  bulletins  devoted  to  infant  life. 

Another  publication  on  child  care  that  finds  its  way  into  the  homes 
is  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  letters.  At  least  two  States  send  out 
letters  to  expectant  mothers.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania send  literature  in  foreign  languages. 

The  following  list  of  publications  for  home  use  has  been  made 
from  material  available  in  various  States  during  1916-1918.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  still  other  material  issued  by  the  States  which 
is  not  listed : 

BABY  BULLETINS. 

California. Saving  the  Babies;  Children's  Year  Bulletin;  Childhood  and 
Health. 

Connecticut. — Uses  Government  bulietins, 

Idaho.— It  You  Have  a  Baby ;  The  Child. 

Illinois. — Our  Babies;  Better  Babies;  Register  liie  Baby*8  Birth;  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Babies. 

Iowa. — Hia  Lordship  the  Baby ;  Save  the  Babies ;  Measles,  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Kanttu. — Conservation  of  Child  Life;  Letters  to  Expectant  Mothers;  Kan- 
sas Mothers'  Book. 

Maine. — Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Bat)y ;  Hints  on  Nursing  the  Baby,  Circu- 
lar 27 ;  Diet  of  Children ;  Health  of  Home  and  School,  Leaflets  Noa  24,  26,  21. 

Mas9achut€it$.— Food  for  Children  Tveo  to  Six  Years  Old;  Baby  and  You; 
Letter  to  an  Expectant  Mother;  t^or  Mothers  with  Babies  (in  seven  forei^^n 
lanciiagea). 

Montana. — Care  of  Children  in  War  Time. 
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Nebraska,— Your  Baby,  How  to  Keep  It  Well,  1917. 

New  Jersey, — ^The  Public  Health  Nurse;  Is  Your  Baby  Registered;  Saving 
Mothers. 

New  York. — Save  the  Children. 

North  Carolina.— How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well;  Save  the  Babies;  Baby 
Welfare. 

Oregon, — ^To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are  Your  Baby's  Byes  Sore? 

Utah,—Saye  the  Babies. 

Was?Unffton.—lB  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

LEAFLETS    AND    CIRCULARS    ON    CHILD    CARB. 

Idaho, — If  You  Have  a  Baby. 

Jfoinc.— Diet  for  the  Child  (12  to  18  months) ;  Diet  for  the  OhUd  (18  months 
to  3  years) ;  Diet  for  the  Child  (8  to  6  years) ;  Leaflet  No.  21,  Health  of  Home 
and  School,  Emergencies  In  Childhood;  Leaflet  No.  24,  Health  of  Home  and 
School ;  Leaflet  No.  26,  Quldeboards  to  Infant  Welfare ;  Circular  No.  271,  Hints 
on  Nursing  the  Baby. 

Massachusetts, — List  of  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures  on  Health 
Topics.  Films  on  child  welfare  are  available  on  Bringing  It  Home,  The  I^np 
Versus  the  Short  Hand,  etc;  For  Mothers  with  Little  Babies  (translations 
In  French  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  Yiddish) ;  A  Healtli 
Creed  for  Masachusetts  Boys  and  Girls;  Food  for  Children  from  Two  to  Sla 
Years  Old. 

New  Jersey,— The  Public  Health  Nurse;  Saving  Babies  a  Community  Prot 
lem ;  Is  Your  Baby  Registered? ;  Saving  Mothers. 

New  York, — Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  Infant  Welfare  Campaigns;  Special  Bu 
letln  No.  2,  Before  the  Baby  Ck>mes;  Circular  No.  3,  The  New-Bom  Babj 
Circular  No.  4,  Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding;  Circular  No.  5,  The  Summer  Cai 
of  Babies;  Circular  No.  6,  CJare  of  Milk  In  the  Home;  Circular  Nq.  7,  From  tl 
Bottle  to  Table  Food;  Circular  No.  8,  Avoid  Infection;  Circular  No.  14,  191 
The  Conduct  of  nn  Isolation  Period  for  Communicable  Diseases  In  the  Hem 
Circular  No.  19,  1917,  Amusements  for  Convalescent  Children;  Circular  No.  ' 
1917,  Sore  Eyes  of  New-bom  Babies. 

BULLETINS    ON    CHILD    WELFARE. 

North  CaroHmi.— Special  Bulletin  No.  50,  How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  W< 
Special  Bulletin  No.  75,  Baby  Welfare. 

North  Dakota, — Child  Conservation. 

Oregon. — ^To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are  Your  Baby*s  ICyes  Sore? 

Pennsylvania, — Form  20,  Save  the  Babies  (published  in  English,  Gern 
Italian,  Polish,  Slovak,  Yiddish,  Lithuanian,  and  Magyar)  ;  Form  45,  Fl 
Form  47,  Birth  Registration  (published  in  English,  German,  Italian,  Pollsli, 
Slovak) ;  Form  48,  Home  Milk  Supply  (published  in  English,  Qerman,  Ita 
Polish,  and  Slovak)  ;  Form  49,  Blindness  In  Infants. 

South  Dakota. — Save  the  Babies. 

Washington, — Is  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

Wisconsin.— B&hy  Bulletin. 

The  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in  the  Kansas  and  Massacliui 
State  Departments  of  Health  issue  letters  to  expectant  noLOthers 
each  month  on  prenatal  care. 
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In  New  York  and  Kansas  "Little  Mothers'  Leagues''  have  been 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  State  deparfonents.  Leaflets  are 
issued  to  help  in  organizing  young  girls  in  helping  their  parents  on 
the  care  and  training  of  young  children. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  the  Care  of  Children  in  Wartime,  issued  by 
the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  has  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able data  on  the  "Lessons  taught  by  the  war,"  "Infant  mortality," 
**  Lax  school  laws,"  and  "  Feeding  of  school  children."  Montana  has 
also  issued  a  useful  outline  for  a  Study  Course  on  Public  Health.  It 
contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  many  subjects  relating  to  family 
life,  among  them  being  "The  homemakers'  responsibility,"  "The 
care  of  food,"  "  Health  and  the  house,"  etc. 

In  many  States  the  bulletins  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  issued 
regularly  during  the  past  two  years,  contain  material  especially 
prepared  for  the  home.  The  following  partial  list  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  some  States  are  doing: 

Kansas.— BunetLn,  VoL  XII,  No.  12,  1917;  The  Conservation  of  Child  Life, 
(1)  "Reduction  of  the  infant  mortality  rate;  Blank  for  child  conservation 
house-to-house  survey /'  etc.  (2)  "Care  and  treatment  of  dependent  and  crip- 
pled chUdren**;  (8)  "Public  health  protection  of  school  chUdren";  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  7,  July,  1918,  When  and  How  to  Tell  the  Story  of  Life;  Bulletin. 
Vol  XIII,  No.  12,  1917;  The  Conservation  of  ChUd  Life. 

Kentucky, — Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  May,  1916,  Household  Economics,  (3)  "Making 
a  home,*'  (5)  "Needs  of  the  home,**  (6)  "Suggestions  for  study,"  (10)  "A 
modem  farm  kitchen,"  (11)  "Rights  of  the  child,"  (12)  "Care  of  the  chUdren 
in  the  home." 

Ifolfi^.— Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  March,  1916. 

Michigan.— Fnhlic  Health  BuUetin,  VoL  VI.  No.  4,  Aprtl,  1918,  "General 
care  of  the  baby,"  "Child-welfare  campaign,"  "Problem  of  clothes  for  little 
ones."  "Child  welfare."  etc 

New  Hampshire,— BuUetin,  VoL  IV,  No.  6,  April,  1916,  "The  summer  care 
of  infants,"  "  Save  the  babies*  eyes,"  etc. 

Hetc  YorJk.— Health  News,  new  series.  Vol.  XIII,  No.  5,  May.  1918,  Save  the 
Children,  etc.;  Special  BuUetin  No.  1;  Infant  Welfare  Champaigns;  Circular 
No.  27.  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Health. 

North  Dakota,— BnUetiu,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  April,  1918,  child  welfare  number. 

Pennsylvania. — BuUetin,  No.  16,  The  Conservation  of  Infant  Life  In  Penn- 
qrlvania;  Bulletin  No.  31,  The  Baby  the  Most  Important  Problem  in  Modern 
Life;  Bulletin  No.  84.  How  to  Organize  a  Baby-Saving  Show;  Bulletin  No.  69. 
Flies  a  Factor  in  Infant  Mortality. 

West  Flrp<fi<o.— Bulletin.  Vol.  IV.  No.  3,  July,  1917.  "Care  of  the  baby." 
"  Register  your  baby,"  etc. ;  Bulletin.  VoL  V.  No.  3.  July,  1918,  "  The  baby  sav- 
ing campaign,"  "Save  the  babies,"  "The  care  of  the  babies."  etc.;  Bulletin, 
VoL  V,  No.  2,  April,  1918.  "A  drive  for  baby  saving,"  "  Motherhood  and  prep- 
aration for  lt»"  *'  Baby  welfare,"  etc 
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A  MNUAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 


I.— PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  44  State  legislatures  that  convene  in  1919 
a  suggestive  program  of  educational  legislation  ba^ed  upon  the  present 
emergency  in  our  national  life. 

Each  topic  discussed  falls,  as  a  rule,  under  three  distinct  heads:  (1) 
Historic  background;  (2)  Summary  of  present  organization  or  status; 
and  (3)  Reasonable  standards  of  attainment. 

THE  AFTER- WAR  PERIOD  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  legislatures  in  their  present  session  will  have  to  deal  with  many 
vitally  important  educational  problems,  some  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  which  now,  in  the  light  of  war  experience,  have  received  new 
vital  importance,  and  others  resulting  from  the  great  issues  of  the  war. 

1.  The  first  problem  is  that  the  schools  shall  be  made  to  serve 
America  as  a  nation  more  completely  than  now.  This  involves  not 
only  school  education  in  its  generally  accepted  understanding,  but 
includes  the  whole  problem  of  "Americanization." 

There  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  6,000,000  persons  over  10  years  of  age  unable 
to  read  or  write  (700,000  of  them  yoimg  men  who  were  liable  to  recent  draft  laws). 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  these  illiterates  are  white  persons;  28  per  cent  are  native-bom 
whites,  and  30  per  cent  are  foreign-born  whites;  40  per  cent  of  the  rest  are  Negroes. 

To  educate  all  its  people  without  exception  is  both  the  duty  and  the  ri^t  of  democ- 
racy. If  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  educational  opportunities  in  their  youth, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  extend  this  blessing  to  them  now  in  their  years  of  ma- 
turity; if  these  people  have  neglected  their  earlier  opportunities,  democracy  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  they  correct  the  deficiency  with  public  assistance  at  once. 

2.  The  second  problem  is  concerned  with  the  health  of  the  Natiop. 
The  war  has  disclosed  many  things  in  regard  to  physical  health  that 
we  are  loath  to  talk  about.  Medical  examinations  of  the  war  draft  at 
home  and  in  the  cantonments  disclose  (a)  that  under  the  first  selec- 
tive draft  730,756  men  were  rejected  for  pliysical  reasons;  (6)  that  on 
this  basis  ^bout  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  Nation  are  mere  or  less 
physically  unfit. 

Most  of  these  persons  might  have  been  saved  for  productive  occupations,  and  for 
happy,  wholesome  lives,  had  their  health  and  physical  education  been  properly  looked 
after  while  they  were  children  in  school. 
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3.  The  third  problem  is  that  of  a  higher  level  of  educational  culture 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  whether  in  town  or  in  coimtry,  in  order 
that  the  Nation  may  be  able  to  hold  its  well-earned  leadership  in  the 
new  international  relationships  which  have  come  to  us. 

(a)  This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  education  for  all  people — ^young 
and  old-abased  on  national  and  local  needs  to  challenge  more  fully 
than  heretofore  to  highest  national  endeavor,  by  providing  the  large 
measure  of  leadership  required  in  a  great  democracy. 

(h)  This  also  calls  for  a  more  systematic  technical  and  practical 
preparation  through  the  schools  for  the  ordinary  occupations, 
whether  in  agriculture,  in  the  other  industries,  in  trade,  or  in  home- 
making. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  native  and  alien  adult  illiterates,  our  public  schools  do  not 
reach  all  the  people  of  school  age.  On  the  basis  of  school  population  and  enrollment 
17  A  per  cent  of  the  people  of  school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  school. 

School  terms  are  so  short  in  many  States  and  compulsory  att^idance  so  badly 
enforced  that  the  school  life  of  the  average  person  growing  up  in  rvral  sections  is  only  4-5 
school  years  of  140  days  each.  In  urban  communities  conditions  are  better ^  but  far  from 
satisfactory.  Until  these  conditions  are  changed  the  great  measiire  of  intelligent 
leadership  can  not  be  forthcoming. 

4.  The  final  problem  deals  with  (1)  the  readjustment  of  the  millions 
of  young  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  mighty  affairs  of  war  and 
through  it  have  acquired  a  new  type  of  education  while  in  their 
country's  service,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to 
old  conditions  (notably  in  the  country  and  small  towns),  and  (2) 
the  women  in  these  sections  who,  relatively  speaking,  have  stood 
still  educationally  during  this  period. 

HOW  THE  EMERGENCY  MAY  BE  MET. 

The  .first  step  would  be  to  take  an  inventory  or  '^survey''  of  the 
educational  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  State,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  study  formulate  a  program  of  educational  legislation  to  ejctend 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Such  a  study  would  disclose  that  one  sovereign  State  at  least  spends  less  than  six 
dollars  per  year  per  child  for  school  education;  that  the  United  States  spends  more 
for  chewing  gum  than  for  school  books;  more  for  automobiles  than  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  and  more  for  the  wages  of  an  average  chauffeur  than  for  the 
salary  of  an  average  teacher;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  native-bom  children  are 
permitted  to  be  taught  American  history  in  a  foreign  language — the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  in  German  and  other  tongues,  and 
that  we  permit  men  and  women  to  work  in  masses  where  they  seldom  or  never  hear 
a  word  of  English  spoken.* 

Such  a  legislative  program  would  include  at  least  the  phases  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  below: 

1.  A  businesslike  State  system  of  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

1  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m8»  p.  24. 
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2.  EiStablishment  of  an  effective  unit  for  greatest  efiiciency  in  local- 
school  administration. 

3.  Readjustment  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  education  for  health;  '(b)  education  for  citizenship; 
(c)  education  for  life  occupation;  and  (d)  education  for  leisure. 


4.  Reorganization  of  rural  education  to  provide  rural  communities 
with  adequate  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  agricultvural  type. 

5.  A  liberal  system  of  school  support  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunities among  all  the  people. 

6.  Provision  for  suitable  school  grounds  and  buildings. 
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7.  Preparation  of  an  adequate  stafT  of  teachers. 

8.  Provision  for  a  modem  system  of  certificating  teachers,  based 
on  a  gradual  increase  in  professional  requirements. 

9.  Adequate  provision  for  living  salaries  for  these  teachers;  longer 
tenures  and  retirement  pensions. 

10.  A  liberal  plan  under  which  to  provide  textbooks  in  the  schools. 

n.-<;;ENERAL   ANALYSIS   OF   SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION   AND 

ADMINISTRATION- 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  new  and  enlarged  conception  of  education  is  adding  new  im- 
portance to  the  chief  educational  office  in  the  several  States — i.  e., 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  office,  as  origmally  created 
in  the  older  States,  was  chiefly  clerical  ^nd  statistical,  much  like  the 
now  passing  ideas  of  the  functions  of  the  old  county  superintendency. 
Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could  fill  the 
position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  administer  the  manifold  problems  of  modem 
school  organization  and  administration,  general  education,  school 
sanitation,  industrial  and  vocational  education,  inter-relation  of  the 
public  and  higher  schools,  and  educational  legislation 

STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Modem  educational  development  is  toward  the  State  board  of 
education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  State's  educational 
.  system.  Thirty-seven  States  leave  the  entire  direction  of  the  public 
school  system  to  such  boards.  Several  States  have  no  State  boards; 
in  several  others,  boards  have  been  organized  since  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  administer  the  funds  provided  under  this 
act;  and  in  others  again,  the  State  boards  of  education  administer 
only  the  higher  educational  institutions,  as  the  university,  agricultural 
college  and  normal  srhoolsJ 

COMPOSmON   OF  THE  BOARD. 

Of  the  37  States  v\ith  Stat<3  boards  of  education,  8  have  ex-oflacio 
boards,  which  lusually  comprise  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  one  or  more  other  State  officials  such  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  attomev  general,  treasurer,  auditor,  et<5.  Of  the  28 
States  with  appointed  State  boards,  22  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
governor, subject,  in  most  cases,  to  approval  of  the  State  senate^;  four 
States  leave  the  selection  of  the  boards  to  the  State  legislature;  one 
State  puts  it  to  popular  vote;  and  in  one  State  it  is  left  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

>  For  deUils,  sec  Bureau  of  Kduntioti,  Bulletin,  1915,  So.  5. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY   GOVERNOR   HAS  GREAT  MERIT. 

1.  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  tends  to  make  the  board  responsible  to  the  public. 

2.  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located. 
When  the  legislature  elects  it  is  difficult  to  locate  responsibility. 

3.  It  provides  against  abuse  and  protects  the  board  from  undue 
political  interference. 

ELECTION   BY   POPULAR   VOTE  MORE  DEMOCRATIC. 

1.  This  method  gives  the  people  a  direct  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  men  who  direct  the  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Election  of  the  board  members  by  popular  vote  must  in  any  case 
be  on  a  nonpartisan  ticket,  and  based  solely  on  probity  and  ability. 

SIZE  OP  BOARD,  TERM  OP  OPPICE.  AND  MODE  OP  RETIRING  MEMBERS. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  State  board  compo3e<l  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  holding  office  for  a  period  of  five  to  seven 
years  and  retiring  one  each  year,  thus  perpetuating  the  personnel  of 
the  board.  The  smallest  boards  are  usually  composed  of  ex-offido 
members  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  passing  type. 
In  14  of  the  37  States  the  boards  range  from  eight  to  12  members. 
A  board  of  this  size  is  not  too  large  for  working  efficiency  and  is 
sufficiently  large  to  create  continuity  of  service  provided  it  is  organ- 
ized to  retire  in  small  groups.  In  the  case  of  all  the  ex-officio  boards, 
the  term  of  office  is  fixed  by  law  and  ranges  from  2  to  4  years.  In 
such  boards  the  members  usually  retire  in  a  body.^ 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  A  WELL-ORGANIZED  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  should  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the 
larger  educational  policies  of  the  public,  del^ating  the  professional 
side  of  education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to 
their  appointive  executive  official,  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  or  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  heads  of 
the  several  higher  educational  institutions.  The  board  should  be 
composed  of  from  five  to  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  office  to  be  five 
or  seven  years,  one  member  to  retire  each  year  or  two  in  each  biennial 
period,  thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it 
permanent.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The 
appointment  should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  regardless  of  resi- 
dence, occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion  or  sex.    The  members 

>  Per  ft  oooplete  study  of  this  mbjitet,  tee  Bothmi  of  Edocmtton,  Bolletiii,  1915,  Na  5. 
SeeiS'— 19 2 
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should  serve  without  remuneration  except  for  a  reasonable  per  diem 
and  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  should  be  as 
follows: 

1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State.* 

2.  To  select  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
executive  official  of  the  board. 

3.  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organi- 
zations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

4.  To  classify  and  standardize  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

5.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
are  enforced. 

6.  To  have  general  control  of  all  such  educational  institutions  as 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  industrial  schools  for  boys 
and  girls. 

7.  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  Ubrary  and  historical 
collections. 

8.  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  peri- 
odic report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in 
its  relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentioned  higher  education^  institutions  of  the  State. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  average  State  department  of  education  has  developed  more 
or  less  iudependently,  paralleling  the  several  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion with  functions  centered  in  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  executive  head  of  this 
board — the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction — was  formerly 
a  political  official  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Greater  efficiency  in 
school  administration  now  demands  a  change.  The  superintendent 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  educational  official  in  the 

^  In  some  of  the  States  the  proposed  State  boards  of  education  would  be  organUed  to  have  ooQtit^  ot 
all  the  schools,  Including  the  hi^er  institutions.  This  would  particularly  be  true  oC  States  seeing  fit  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  board  now  in  control  of  hi^r  eduoation  to  include  also  the  general  orerstght 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  sdiools. 
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State,  whose  task  it  is  to  organize  and  direct  the  educational  forces 
within  the  State.  The  office  requires  the  largest  ability.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office  or  a  more  difficult 
position  to  fill  well.  At  all  times  it  calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact, 
good  initiative;  and  much  executive  ability. 

THB  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT:  HOW   CHOSEN. 

In  31  States  the  superintendents  are  elected  by  poimlar  vote; 
in  10  States  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  in  seven  they 
are  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  SELECTING  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

1.  This  method  of  selection  limits  the  field  from  which  to  choose  a^ 
the  superintendent  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  given  State.  In  States 
where  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  by  the  governor,  this  official  may  be  selected  from  the  coimtry 
at  large.  Such  freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better 
service. 

2.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law.  The  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
person  desired ;  but  a  person  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary. 

3.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  office  is  short,  two  to  four  years,  and  reelection  is  uncertain. 
This  lack  of  continuity  in  the  service  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
superintendent,  however  capable. 

4.  This  method  of  appoiatment  makes  the  office  political  and 
subjects  it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  AS  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  modem  trend  is  toward  a  capable  State  board  of  education 
organized  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  best  interests  of  the  service 
would  seem  to  require:  (1)  That  this  board  be  given  the  power  to 
appoint  the  State  superintendent;  (2)  that  it  be  free  to  select  him 
from  the  country  at  large;  (3)  that  it  have  authority  to  pay  whatever 
salary  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  man  for  the  position;  (4)  that  it 
make  the  appointee  a  member  of  the  board  and  its  chief  executive 
officer;  and  (5)  that  it  keep  him  in  the  service  as  long  as  he  proves 
effective  and  supply  him  with  an  ample  staff  of  assistants  to  do  his 
work- 

With  the  State  board  of  education  organized  on  this  basis  the 
position  of  State  superintendent  stands  first  in  responsibility  and  in 
opportunity  to  render  executive  service.  As  executive  official  he 
administers  the  various  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  educa* 
tion  and  also  represents  the  State  board  as  its  professional  repre- 
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sentative  in  all  the  higher  educational  inatitadona  of  the  State. 
This  organization  is  illustrated  in  the  following  gnqihic  illustration 
of  the  proposed  reorganization  of  a  State  board  of  education : 

PPOPOSED      PLAN     ^    rOP        OPGANIZATION       OT 
STATE    DCPAQThAENT   OT     EDUCATION 


GOi/CPNOQ 


SCHOOL  or   K1INC9 


or    OEOCNTS 
or  EDUCATION 


STATE  SUPElQINTENDEhrr 
PUBLIC      IN5TPUCTION 


DIVISIONS    or    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT 
or   PUBLIC      INSTQUCTION 


This  is  a  graphic  representation  of  a  proposed  plan  for  the  organiiation  of  a  State  department  of  edu- 
cation contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sute-wide  adiicational  survej  reoently  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota. 

The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  should  be  com- 
prehensively planned  on  linos  of  approved  biLsiness  principles.  The 
most  important  business  in  the  average  State  is  education.  If  the 
State  is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  educational  investment  the  methods, 
means  and  way^  outlined  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known  to 
experts  in  school  administration.  There  should  be  ample  provision 
made  for  as  many  subdivisions  of  the  department  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  office  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

This  important  office  should  be  based  on  the  following  powers 
and  duties: 

1.  The  State  superintendent  should  be  the  executive  -official  of 
the  State  boanl  of  education  and  executive  head  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  should  enforce  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State  board  for  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

2.  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  such 
division. 
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3.  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's  insti- 
tutions for  training  teachers,  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  these  training  schools,  standards  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers,  and  methods  for  the  vahdation  of  teaching 
credentials  from  other  States. 

4.  He  should,  as  the  professional  representative  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  cooperate  with  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

5.  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  imder  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  education. 

UNITS    OF    ORGANIZATION    FOR   THE    MANAGEMENT    OF   THE 

SCHOOLS. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  school  organization  is  tound  up  in  some 
way  with  the  geographical  imit  utilized  as  the  basis  of  school  main- 
tenance, supervision,  and  general  administration.  If  the  unit  of 
organization  is  very  small  it  becomes  impracticable  for  school  taxa- 
tion and  supervision;  if  too  large,  its  supervision  is  difficult  and 
generally  ineffective.  The  growth  of  school  education  in  entire 
sections  of  the  cotmtry  has  been  retarded  because  of  ba<^l  school 
organization;  while  other  sections,  less  forttmately  situated  in  other 
ways,  have  been  able  to  make  exceptional  progress  in  school  reor- 
ganization because  favored  by  modem  laws  on  this  subject. 

Three  distinct  imits  of  organization  are  in  use  at  the  present  time 
in  the  United  States — the  district,  the  township,  and  the  coimty.  In 
addition,  there  are  several  instances  of  mixed  systems  in  which  the 
management  rests  both  on  the  district  and  on  the  township,  or 
county. 

Ebtperience  has,  however,  taught  that  for  the  greatest  administror- 
tiik  ejficiency  in  education,  the  unit  of  administration  should  conform 
geographically  to  the  unit  used  for  civil  administration. 

BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  small  local  district  was  the  original  pioneer  organization, 
particularly  in  the  North  and  West,  and  generally  prece<led  school 
legislation.  It  began  as  a  necessity  on  the  edge  of  the  New  England 
wilderness  long  ago  and  was  later  continued  for  much  the  same 
reasons  in  the  westward  march  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  town  (township)  system  for  school  piu^oses  was  originated  in 
New  England  and  prevailed  from  the  very  beginning  in  all  organized 
towns.  Coimty  organization  originated  in  the  South.  Here  planta- 
tion life  prevailed,  agricidtural  areas  were  large,  with  a  widely 
scattered  population  and  Uttle  vUlage  life.  This  called  for  a  larger 
unit  of  organization  for  civil  purposes  which  was  supplied  by  the 
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old  English  county.  The  latter  also  began  the  unit  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  following  map  shows  graphically  the  different  units  of 
school  organization  in  use  throughout  the  cotintry. 


THB  DISTRICT   UNIT. 


The  term  district  imit  is  used  to  mean  a  small  geographical  area 
served  by  a  single  school  and  occasionally  two  or  more  schools, 
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under  one  board  of  education.  This  board  has  general  charge  of 
the  local  school,  including  care  of  the  school  premises,  choice  of 
teachers,  the  right  to  fix  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  establishment  of 
the  policy  which  shall  govern  the  work  of  the  schools.     The  board 
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is  amenable  to  the  annual  school  meeting  which  elects  its  members, 
votes  the  taxation — except  States  without  local  taxation — deter- 
mines the  length  of  school  year,  etc. 

TJ^  small  district,  which  has  heen  considered  more  democratic  than 
(he  other  forms ^  is  heginning  to  decline  in  every  section  of  the  country 
for  the  obvious  reason  thai  ii  was  organized  (w  a  pioneer  system  at  a 
time  when  it  wa^  the  only  feasible  plan.  But  with  the  passing  of  pioneer 
conditions  and  the  development  of  modem  industrial  life,  a  larger  and 
more  centrally  controlled  system  of  organization  seems  desirable. 

THE  TOWN  OR  TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

People  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  small  district  has  outlived  its 
period  of  real  usefulness  and  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more 
effective  unit  of  oi^anization.  In  New  England  the  more  compact 
township  organization  has  already  driven  out  thes^  local  districts. 
The  same  is  true  in  Indiana  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West. 
There  is  a  recent  movement  on  to  go  one  step  farther  and  reorganize 
both  district  and  township  States  on  the  larger  and  more  effective 
county  unit  of  organization.  So  far  (w  New  England  is  concerned, 
the  town  system  is  unquestionably  the  best  unit  of  organization  for 
management  of  the  schools  in  thai  section  of  the  country  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  toum  is  also  used  as  the  unit  in  dvil  administration.  Else- 
where in  the  country  a  stiU  larger  unit  would  seem  advisable. 

THE  COUNTY  UNTT. 

Nineteen  States  are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  county  unit 
basis  for  school  administration.  Of  these  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Loubiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Utah  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure  county  type;  that 
is,  in  which  practically  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  rests 
with  the  county  board  of  education.  Arizona,  California,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  belong  to  the  mixed 
'or  semicounty  type  in  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the 
county  board  and  either  township  or  local  district  boards.  Of  the 
above  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  have 
recently  changed  from  the  district  unit  of  organization  to  the  county 
unit,  and  Ohio  and  Texas  from  the  district  unit  to  the  semicounty 
organization.  The  most  recent  State  to  reorganize  on  the  new  plan 
is  New  Mexico.  Of  this  reorganization.  State  Superintendent 
Johnathan  H,  Wagner  says,  in  part: 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  education  which  has  charge  of  all  the  schoob  in 
the  county.  This  is  proving  a  wim  provision,  as  it  centralizes  the  administration  of 
the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  financial  leaks  and  better  qualified 
tMchera  are  being  employed.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  economical  than  the  old  system, 
m  all  counties  are  required  to  work  under  the  budget  system. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  satisfactory  progress  in  consoli- 
dating schools,  in  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools,  and  the 
introduction  of  industrial  work,  now  going  on  in  certain  States, 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  to  such  a  d^ree  as  it  has  been, 
were  it  not  for  county  organization. 

AN  EFPBCnVB  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  county  unit,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must  make  provision 
for  a  weU  centralized  business  (idministraiion  without  depriving  the 
people  of  their  heal  initiative  in  school  i/uitters.  The  coimty  board  and 
the  coxmty  superintendent  woiild  administer  the  general  school 
affairs  and  equalize  educational  advantages  to  all  the  people  of  the 
coxmty  while  ea4:h  school  conimunity  would  be  rejrresented  by  one  sub- 
director  appointed  by  the  county  board  or^  if  desired y  elected  at  the  annual 
school  meeting;  while  the  school  funds  of  the  county  would  be  ex- 
pended by  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  general  maintenance 
of  all  the  schools.  But  the  local  school  commurwty  should  invariably 
retain  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  school 
purposes f  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites,  erecting  new  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  a  guaranty  of  local  autonomy;  for  where  the  right  of 
taxation  is  vested,  there  is  the  real  power. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  WELL-ORGANIZED  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  paragraph  is  intended  for  those  States  only  which  are  organ* 
ized  on  the  county  unit  for  general  school  supervision  and  which  are 
making  use  of  the  coimty  as  the  administrative  unit  in  ordinary  civic 
matters.  It  is  the  conviction  of  progressive  educators  that  the 
average  State  can  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and  more  effectively 
influence  school  education  by  reorganizing  its  schools  on  a  practical 
ooimty  imit  basis.  This  can  be  done  effectively  and  econooiically 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  real  democracy  iii  education. 
This  type  of  organization  contemplates  the  establishment  of  (1) 
a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  in  each  county;  and  (2)  the  election  by  the  coimty 
board  of  education  of  a  professional  county  superintendent  to  be 
the  chief  educational  official  of  the  county  and  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board. 

THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  board,  in  organization  and  function,  should  be  a  prototype  of 
the  State  board  of  education  explained  above.  It  should  be  com^ 
posed  of  five  or  seven  citizens  selected  from  the  county  at  large, 
known  for  their  abihty  and  probity,  and  elected  for  a  five  or  seveji 
year  term  from  the  county  at  large  or  from  electoral  districts  on  a 
nonpartisan  ticket.  One  term  should  expire  each  year.  Vacancies 
on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  county  board  of  commissionera 
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or  equivalent  administrative  organization  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  hoard  should  receive  ail  necessary  travelmg  expenses  and  a 
reasonable  per  diem  to  compensate  ihem  for  their  time.  The  board 
should  be  strictly  l^slative,  leaving,  the  executive  duties  to  the 
county  superintendent. 


PROPOSED 
or      COUNTY 


PL.4A/       rOR       ORGANIZATION 
^Y^  TEM  or         EOUOA  T/ON 
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COUNTY     BOARD 
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This  Is  %  graphic  represfnUtJon  of  a  county  plan  of  organi:u»tion  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State- 
vide  edocatiooal  sorrej  reoeotly  completed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Legis- 
Istnn  of  South  Dakota. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  foUows: 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  within  their  respective 
counties. 

2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent  and  all  necessary  super- 
Tisorft  amd  office  assistants;  also  to  elect  one  director  for  each  school 
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community  within  their  jurisdiction,  who  shall  be  the  oustodian  of 
local  school  pro]>erty  and  represent  local  needs  before  the  county 
boards. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools  outside  of  incorpor- 
ated city  districts,  including  the  closing  of  unnecessary  schools, 
building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying  children 
to  school,  and  organizaing  rural  high  schools. 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools,  on  nomination 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations;  and  to  expend  the  fxmds  thus  pro- 
duced to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school 
children  of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

THB  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  rapid  changes  in  American  life  have  thrust  new  responsibili- 
ties on  the  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  stUl  retains 
the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  its  founding.  The 
instructional  work  at  the  schools  has  grown  in  importance  and 
required  much  of  his  time.  The  selection  of  textbooks  and  school 
equipment,  however,  is  left  more  and  more  to  the  superintendent.  The 
holding  of  institutes  for  teachers  and  the  annual  meetings  of  school 
officers  are  recently  added  responsibilities  imknown  in  the  day  of  the 
early  superin tendency.  To  perform  these  duties  satisfactorily,  the 
superintendent  must  be  an  expert  in  the  instructional  and  adminis- 
trative phases  of  teaching.  The  office  demands  first  of  all  a  good 
oi^anizer;  it  requires  a  person  of  exceptional  business  ability;  «he 
must  be  a  person  of  unlimited  enei^  and  withal  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  n^ 

Thirty-nine  States  have  county  superintendents.  The  New  England  States  are 
organized  in  charge  of  town  (township)  or  town-district  superintendents,  while  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  Nevada  have  district  superintendents.  The  term  of  office  in 
14  States  is  four  years;  in  1,  three  years;  and  in  23,  two  years.  In  29  of  these  States 
the  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  usually  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  county  officers.  In  the  rest  of  the  States  they  are  appointed  by  a  county  board 
of  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  in  the  case  of  Delaware,  by  the  governor;  and  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  State  cpmmissioner  of  education. 

The  most  important  problem  is  to  remove  the  office  entirely  from  party  politics  and 
place  the  superirUendency  on  a  professional  basis  with  a  permanent  tenwre  and  sufficient 
salary  to  attract  the  best  persons  in  the  profession  to  this  exceptionally  important  office. 

In  electing  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  should  be  selected. 

The  board  should  not  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion, 
party  affliations,  or  sex.     The  term  of  office  should  be  long,  though 
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at  first  probationary.     The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500 
per  annum  in  all  well-established  counties. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  should 
be— 

1.  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  administer,  under  its  direction,  the  educational  policies  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  officer  of  the  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  should  represent  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  To  see  that  compulsory-attendance  laws  are  enforced  and  child- 
welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  education 
all  deputy  superintendents  or  professional  supervisors  required  by 
law. 

5.  To  supervise  the  class-room  practice  of  all  county  schools, 
either  in  person  or  through  hb  assistants. 

6.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  and  have  charge, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation- 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  and 
all  other  types  of  education  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education  and  other  education  within  the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county,  including 
health  inspection  made  in  conjunction  with  the  county  medical 
authorities,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  or  nurses,  if 
such  be  appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  the 
county  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board 
of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  educaticm. 

9.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 

m.— SCHOOL  POPULATION,  ENROLLMENT,  AND  ATTEND- 

ANCE. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

By  school  population  is  meant  the  ages  between  which  the  pubUc 
schools  are  l^ally  open  to  the  education  of  children.  A  glance  at 
the  accompanying  table  discloses  considerable  variance  in  the  legal 
ages  in  several  States.  The  widest  range  of  ages  is  from  4  to  20 
years  (Wisconsin  and  Oregon),  and  5  to  21  years  in  7  States  (Maine, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Mississippi).  The 
narrowest  range  is  from  5  to  16  years  (New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts). In  17  of  the  43  States  where  a  census  enumeration  is 
made,  the  range  of  ages  is  from  6  to  21  years.  No  school  census  is 
taken  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  California.  A 
grouping  of  the  range  of  ages,  with  the  number  of  States  in  each 
groupt  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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Number 
of 
Age  Statw. 

7  to  20 1 

7  to  21 1 

7  to  17 1 

4  to  16 1 

6  to  16 2 

5  to  20 2 

4  to  20 2 

6  to  20 2 

6  to  18 2 

6  to  16 2 

6  to  18 5 

5  to  21 7 

6  to  21 16 

Total 44 

PROPOSED  CHANGES. 

A  school  census  should  be  taken  annually  in  every  State.  The 
best  time  to  make  this  enumeration  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  It  should  be  made  by  the  county  board  of  enumeration  or 
simUar  board.  From  5  to  18  years  is  the  best  range  of  ages  to  in- 
clude in  the  school  census,  because  this  is  the  natural  school  age  of 
the  normal  child. 

Because  there  is  no  uniformity  in  range  of  ages  and  no  enumeration  in  four  States, 
the  only  available  statistics  of  school  population  is  an  estimate  calculated  from  reports 
made  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  The  ages  included  in  the  census  enumera- 
tion bear  little  relation  to  the  ages  of  children  actually  in  school.  The  normal  child 
begins  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age  and  completes  the  high  school  at  17  or  18.  Very  few 
children  are  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools  above  the  age  of  18. 

COMPULSORY  AGES. 

Every  State  has  an  age  limit  for  compulsory  attendance.  The 
lowest  range  of  ages  is  from  8  to  12  years  (Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina). The  highest  is  from  8  to  18  years  (Idaho).  In  10  States  the 
range  is  between  8  and  16  and  in  10  States  between  7  and  14.  The 
range  of  ages  and  the  numKer  of  States  in  each  group  follow: 

Number 
Ages.  States. 

7  to  12 1 

8  to  18 1 

9  to  15..  1 

8  to  12 2 

7  to  16 4 

8  to  15 5 

7tr)15 5 

8  to  14 9 

8  to  16 10 

7  to  14 10 

Total 48 
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FEASIBLE  CHANGES. 

The  compulsory  period  varies  from  12  weeks  to  a  full  school  year. 
^The  age  limit  for  compvlsory  education  should  provide  at  least  for  the 
completion  of  the  elementary  school  course.  This  uxmM  mean  an 
actual  attendance  of  7  or  8  years.  To  complete  this  course  would 
mean  attendance  for  the  full  time  that  school  is  in  sc^ion 

To  complete  an  elementary  school  course  is  none  too  much  edu- 
cation for  citizens  of  a  democracy.  It  was  James  Madison  who 
said,  *'A  popular  government  without  public  education  is  but  the 
prelude  of  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both/' 
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SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TERM« 

The  accompanying  table  and  graph  show  the  average  number  of 
days  that  public  schools  were  kept  open,  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  the  average  per  cent  of 


LCNCTM     OF     TCRn    AND    ATTCNOANCE..       1916. 
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attendance  in  each  State  for  the  school  year  1915-16.  The  average 
lengih  of  school  year  varied  from  194.3  days  in  Rhode  Island  to 
108.5  days  in  South  Carolina.  A  comjmrison  of  average  days  of 
attendance  for  aU  pupils  enrolled,  with  the  average  length  of  term,  indi- 
cates thai  ihe  entire  school  year  vxis  not  utilized.  The  per  cent  varied 
from  89.9  in  Illinois  to  54.8  in  Delaware. 

This  difference  between  length  of  term  and  days  attended  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  from  the  several  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education: 

Arizona  (report  for  191fh-16) : 

T1mni^M>ut  the  State  there  is  a  difference  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  months 
between  the  nomher  of  days  school  is  taught  and  the  actual  number  of  days  attended 
by  the  avcErage  pupil  enrolled. 
'Cobrado  (figures  for  1915-16): 

The  avenge  for  rural  schools  as  given  in  the  county  superintendents'  report  is  148 
days,  or  about  7  months.  For  the  State  as  a  jrhole  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  the  children  in  rural  schools  is  106,  to  practically  5  school  months. 

Wyoming  (figures  for  1914-15): 

A  omilar  irregularity  and  consequent  injustice  is  shown  in  the  average  number  of 
days  attended.  Even  in  a  county  in  which  the  minimum  length  of  term  is  6 
months,  or  120  days,  the  average  number  of  days  actually  attended  by  each  child 
enrolled  is  but  89.  Schools  in  this  county  are  evidently  not  holding  pupils  in  school 
during  the  full  term,  even  when  the  term  is  a  short  one,  and  consequently  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  attendance  law  is  not  being  enforced. 


Tabls  1. — Average  number  of 
dagi  of  attendance  by  each 
SiaU  m  19tS-I€.* 


m  public  schools  were  kept  open,  average  number  df 
enroUed,  and  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  earn 


Looatkn. 

Daysschoob 
were  open. 

Rank. 

Number: 

Average. 

Per  cent. 

Rank. 

*h>Mia 

3S 
» 
39 

8 
31 

3 
18 
40 
87 
80 
23 
29 
10 
24 

17 
6 
6 
15 
20 
43 
27 
7 

25 
22 
18 
4 

135.0 
180.0 
134.0 
178.0 
187.0 
183.2 
170.7 
130.1 
138.7 

1  154.0 
184.0 
155.0 
170.0 
183.7 
144.0 
134.0 
171.2 
178.0 
181.7 

»  172.0 
187.7 

M23.0 
181.8 
178.7 
183.5 
188.1 
171.5 

1 183.0 

84.8 
107.3 

91.7 
134.0 
122.0 
142.5 

98.5 

82.9 
87.1 
188.0 
78.2 
73.1 

n.8 

54.  ft 

43 

Arta^ 

80 

38 

^'Oftrtfa... 

20 

cSorS?;:::;:::::;:::.: 

27 

CaoMiinit                         

17 

D^mrw.  ..          

45 

FMdft '..'..,'. 

94.7,          Tis 
96.9  ,         09.0 

106.2  172.0 

147.3  1         89.8 

127.4  82.2 
128.8  '         75.8 

128.5  .          77.3 
96.0  ,         85.9 
99.4  1         73.7 

133.8  1          78.2 

28 

G«»m.  ,. 

38 

mSSt:;    :   :      

20 

rnfirtfl        

1 

5 

lovt 

22 

18 

C«Btm*y  ^ ,                                                  , 

Jl 

K2^:::::::::::;::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

25 
14 

JJ-ZStZ-- 

124.0 
153.0 
139.9 
127.3 
«75.4 
118.5 
129.4 
»  120.8 
124.9 
138.5 
142.9 

89.7 
84.2 
81.3 
75.9 
«61.3 
73.2 
73.2 
73.9 
75.2 
80.8 
78.1 

34 
4 

Htdita 

8 

Mfmnrt 

21 

IfMiatotjl 

44 

ySSc:..:. 

28 

28 

£S3^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::- 

24 
23 

10 

£5^5^!!:::::::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:: 

15 

*  Fraa  itrtifftr«,  U.  a  Bureaa  d  Kdncaaon.    i  StatisUos,  1014-15.    *  StatisUos,  1913-14.    sEsUmated. 
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Table  1. — Average  number  of  days  public  achools  were  kept  open,  average  number  of 
days  of  attendance  by  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  eoA 
Stale  in  J9i^l6— Continued. 


Location. 

Days  schools 
were  open. 

Days  attended. 

Rank. 

Number. 

Average. 

Percent. 

Rank. 

NewMezloo 

35 
2 
41 
14 
9 
32 
33 
13 
1 
44 
19 
42 
38 
26 
10 
36 
11 
38 
12 
31 

142.5 
190.2 
124.2 

>  172.6 
175.3 
152.0 
151.0 
172.7 
194.3 
106.5 

.  170.0 
123.8 
135.0 
163.0 
175.6 
141.0 
174.6 
135.0 
173.7 

95.0 
154.8 

85.4 
119.5 
148.9 

95.9 
135.4 
139.1 
154.8 

72.9 
118.9 

87.3 

91.8 

132.5 

'       140.2 

96.4 
136.2 

96.3 
140.9 
117.0 

66.7 
81.1 
68.7 
69.2 
84.9 
63.1 
89.7 
80.6 
79.7 
67.1 
70.0 
70.5 
68.0 
81.2 
80.1 
60.8 
78.0 
71.3 
81.0 
76.5 

40 

New  York 

g 

North  Carolina 

37 

North  Dakota 

36 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

P«ziii83ivania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina " 

3 
42 

2 
11 
13 
89 

South  Dakota 

32 

Tennesse* .... 

I 

Ty»XIM  .   .   .  a  .           .  .           . 

Utah 

7 

Vermont 

12 

Vlrj^Til* 

33 

WMl)ingtnn ,     , 

16 

West  Virginia 

30 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming, 

9 
19 

United  State's  (continental) 

160.3 

120.9 

75.5 

»  StatbJtIcs,  1914-1.5. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES. 


The  schools  should  be  organized  on  the  all-year  basis.  The  term 
tnd  teaching  contract  should  begin  January  1  of  each  year.  The 
school  work  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  teacher 
is  employed  for  the  whole  year,  actual  class  work  should  be  regulated 
by  the  labor  needs  in  the  community. 

The  all-year  echool  prevents  the  Ioba  of  school  efficiency  because  of  a  long  summer 
vacation;  it  minimizes  the  problem  of  idleness  and  vagrancy  among  city  children; 
it  enables  children  to  finish  school  at  an  earlier  age;  and  provides  a  plan  whereby, 
by  means  of  home  projects,  the  field  and  garden  may  become  vital  laboratories  for 
agricultural  instruction. 

CHILDREN  IN  AND  OUT  OP  SCHOOL. 

The  public  school  is  installed  and  maintained  by  the  State.  In 
measuring  its  efficiency,  the  following  questions  are  vital:  First, 
How  many  children  are  to  be  educated?  Second,  How  many  are  in  the 
public  schooh?  Third,  How  many  are  in  private  schools  f  Fourth, 
How  many  are  not  attending  either  public  or  private  schools? 

The  accompanying  table  and  graph  give  the  census,  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  in  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  not  in  any 
school.  The  term  census,  as  given  in  the  table,  includes,  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  IS  years — the  age  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  compiling  its  statistics. 
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Table  2. — Children  in  and  out  of  school. 
(U.  a  Bureau  of  Edacation,  sUtistics,  1015-16.) 


lAXiatlou. 


Rank. 


Census. 


Number 
in  public 
schools. 


Percent 
in  public 
schools. 


Number 
in  private 
schools. 


Percent  Number 
in  private  not  in 
schools,      school. 


Per  cent 
not  in 
school. 


Alabama 

Ariiona. 

Arkansas 

California.... 

Coloredo 

Connecticut. 
Delaware.... 

Florida. 

G«orfda 

Idaho 

llUnote 


Iowa., 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Haryhmd 

Ilaasachnsetto.. 


Hlmiesota.. 


wppi. 
•url.... 


Montana  . 

Nebraika. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  OsroUna... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Orejjon 

PennsylTsnia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  DakoU.... 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia....:... 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

WbeoQsin 

Wyoming 


20 


United  SUtos. 


740,608 

63,606 

546,009 

» 571,274 

225,122 

> 285,483 

52,760 

256,522 

012,227 

113,104 

1,514,070 

703,641 

583,278 

483,731 

690,376 

572,883 

176,823 

357,464 

830,115 

751,404 

617,316 

635,270 

800,100 

108,883 

345,051 

17,515 

96,102 

707,220 

118,041 

2,336,165 

772,240 

208,011 

1,217,544 

675,508 

183,445 

2,123,686 

142,152 

542,583 

198,417 

687,087 

1,388,226 

126,058 

84,660 

665,716 

336.148 

401,110 

686,346 

37,061 


514,601 

51,077 
447,726 
530,688 
184,471 
234,600 

45,327 
196,365 
667,635 

05,772 
1,064,640 
564,252 
525,570 
402,860 
537,006 
320,400 
140,140 
243,077 
604,023 
620,861 
481,583 
402,756 
721,752 
102,768 
292,725 

13,358 

67,461 
540,287 

77,062 
1,625,777 
640,246 
151,647 
005,071 
515,493 
142,365 
1,504,704 

80,870 
415, 766 
134,136 
610,235 
1,017,063 
108,350 

65,380 
4g6,134 
245,410 
313,873 
458,102 

32,630 


60.1 
81.7 
82.0 


82.0 
82.1 
85.0 
77.2 
73.2 
84.7 
71.8 
80.2 
00.0 
83.3 
76.8 
55.7 
84.3 
68.0 
72.8 
82.8 
78.0 
77.6 
81.0 


17,187 

3,367 

6,133 
33,000 

7,000 
52,293 

5,000 

8,500 
10,000 

2,500 
213,760 
40,000 
42,000 
16,051 
33,352 
38,150 
17,207 
30,000 
122,000 
72,082 
38,000 

7,500 
65,000 

7,000 

12,060 

309 

21,680 

48,000 

5,580 
278,000 
25,000 

8,500 

120,000 

14,015 

7,704 
180,000 
21,646 
10,000 

4,500 
27,000 
28,000 

7,000 

8,000 
17,568 
10,261 

4,839 
70,000 

1,600 


2.5 
5.4 
1.1 


206,815 

8,164 

92,240 


28.4 
12.0 


3.1 


0.5 
3.3 
1.1 
2.2 
14.0 
5.7 
7.2 
3.3 
4.8 
6.7 
0.8 
23.6 
14.7 
0.5 
6.2 
1.1 
7.4 


33,651 

1,410 

2,442 

40,657 

234,592 
14,832 

215,730 
09,380 
15,600 
64,820 

129,016 

214,412 
10,467 
84,387 

104,092 
57,651 
07,733 

135,014 

103,438 


14.0 


4.6 
10.5 
25.7 
13.1 
14.2 
14.1 

.f:f 

18.4 

37.6 

5.0 

8.4 

12.5 

7.7 

15.8 

21.3 

11.6 


26,846,076 


20.351,687 


84.8 
76.3 
68.7 
76.4 
64.8 
60.5 
84.0 
73.0 
74.3 
76.4 
77.6 
7a  8 
63.2 
76.6 
00.5 
88.8 
73.0 
86.0 
77.3 
73.1 
73.0 
78.2 
66.8 
88.0 


75.8  11,820,210 


3.5 
1.7 

22.0 
6.8 
4.7 

11.8 
3.2 
1.6 
0.8 
2.2 
4.2 
8.5 

15.2 
1.0 
2.2 
4.0 
2.0 
5.4 
0.4 
2.6 
3.0 
1.3 

10.2 
4.4 


40,326 
3,848 
0,042 

118,042 
36,290 

432,388 
87,004 
52,864 

102,474 

145,100 
33,286 

438,802 
30,627 

116,817 
54,771 
40,752 

843,143 
10,600 
11,280 

172,014 
80,468 
82,407 

158,244 
2,831 


11.7 
22.0 

0.3 
16.8 
30.5 
18.7 
12.8 
25.4 
15.0 
21.4 
18.2 
20.7 
21.6 
21.5 
28.8 

7.31 
25.0 

8.6 
13.3 
24.3 
24.0 
20.5 
23.0 

7.6 


6.8  4,675,070 


17.4 


1  Enrollment  in  excess  of  census. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Bureau  of  Education  surveys  relative 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same: 

Aiizona,  fftatistice  for  1915-16: 

The  compulsory  age  in  Arizona  Ih  6  to  18  years,  nnlees  the  child  has  completed  the 
elementary  school  before  that  age,  when  he  may  leave  at  14.  Eleven  county  euperin- 
tendentii  report  that  it  is  well  enforced;  3  reported  that  it  is  partially  enforced.  A 
eomporiflon  of  the  number  of  days  attended  to  the  days  taught  does  not  verify  the 
statement  of  the  11.  The  large  enrollment  compared  to  average  daily  attendance 
abo  indicates  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  true  intent  of  the  law. 
98618'--19 4 
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Ck>lorado,  statistics  for  1914-15: 

CMILDREN     IN    AND    OUT  OF  3CV400L 

tOBLAMASKK, 
3  MAINC 
HTCNNUACC 
^  ^  WYOMING 

6  MICHIGAN 

7  MARYLAND 
a  UTAH 

9  NEW  UAMPSMIRC 
IOMJ930URi 
IINCaRA9KA 
Ut  MA33ACMU3CTT3 
13  NORTH   CAROUNA 
H  ARIZONA 

oicyvMO 

16  VERMONT 
l7KANdA& 
lOMOIANA 
laiLLINOId 
COCOLORADO 
A I  MINNESOTA 
XZOMIO 

£3  NEW  JERSEY 
CHARIUWMAAS 
£9  OREGON 
A6  KENTUCKY 
t7  NEW  YORK 
,  SBn.ORIDA 
iKtWEdT  VIRGINIA 
30  PCNNAY  LVANI A 
>l  MISSISSIPPI 
9t  OKLAHOMA 
39 SOUTH  CAROUNA 
3>(RMODE.   ISLAND 
35NtVADA 
34WISCONSIN 
JIWASH'NQITON 
30  VIRGINIA 
»  TEXAS 

MONORTW    DAKOTA 
HI  GEORGIA 
412  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
«#3ALABAA^A 
»MNEW  MEXICO 
H3  LOUIS  I  ANA 

UNITED  3TATE3  I  I  I  I  I     T^-ftJ  I  I      1^/^ 

PUBUC  SCMOOLd    i  I     PRIVATE    SCM001.S    ZZZZ22    NOT    IN    SCHOOL.      ■■H 

PER    CENT   OF    SCMCCL.    POPULATION      ENROI.I.E.O      IN   THE     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
•    .     IN     PRIVATE     SCHOOLS     AND    NOT     IN    ANY    SCHOOL     IN     I9IS-I6. 

■  CAMfVWMIA      ) 

<C0MNCCT4CUTi   fmPOKT     CNMOU-MCNT    M    I.XCtA9     OT    CCMAUA 
MONTAMA         ) 

The  portion  of  the  chart  in  black  indicates  the  per  cent  of  school  population  not  in  school  attendance. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  75.8  per  cent  of  all  children  of  school  age  are  In  public  schools,  6.8  per 
cent  are  in  private  schools,  and  17.4  per  cent  are  in  no  school  whatever. 

Table  31  shows  census  and  enrollment  data  for  children  between  8  and  14  years, 
as  given  in  the  county  superintendents'  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  for  the 
year  1914-15.    In  28  of  these  counties  the  number  enrolled  exceeds  the  total  census 
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enumeration  from  1  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  In  one  county  the  number  enrolled  ia 
equal  to  the  census.  .  .  .  The  given  data  are  uselees  for  this  purpose  in  29  counties 
of  the  State  because  of  the  condition  stated.  In  the  other  SS  counties  4y84S  children, 
or  It  per  cent  of  the  census  enumeration  between  8  and  14j  are  reported  not  enrolled  in 
school. 

The  school  census  (including  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18) 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  apportionment  of  school  money^  but 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated. 
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All  priyate  schools  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  school  author- 
iticB. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity  are  the  only  legitimate  reasons  why 
a  child  should  not  be  in  the  public  schools. 
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Truant  officers,  not  school  administrators,  should  be  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 

If  private  schoob  are  utilized,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  school  equipment, 
the  quality  of  instruction,  and  the  course  of  study  should  be  measured  by  the  same 
standards  by  which  the  public  schools  are  measured. 

As  education  is  the  business  of  the  State,  it  is  also  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  to  it  that  children  are  kept  in  school  in  spite  of  poverty  or  need  for  labor.  It  is 
further  the  right  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  educational  laws. 

IV.— RURAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  national  industrial  transition  going  on  at  the  present  time  is 
forcing  upon  country  communities,  whether  they  will  or  not,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  present  educational  system.  The  Nation  has  loug 
since  passed  from  pioneering  in  agricultural  life  and  must  hereafter 
enter  upon  an  era  of  scientific  international  commercial  farming. 
This  requires  for  the  coimtrj^  community  a  type  of  school  education 
which  will  do  more  than  give  farm  people  the  tools  of  an  education ; 
they  must  be  taught  to  become  real  agriculturists.  The  type  of 
school  that  can  best  provide  this  education  is  the  modem  consolidated 
farm  community  school,  furnishing  both  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  a  modem  one-teacher 
school. 

There  are,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  approximately  210.000  one-teacher  rural  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  approximately  10,500  consolidated  schools. 

By  a  consolidated  school  is  meant  a  union  of  two  or  more  schools 
of  the  same  district,  or  in  outlying  districts,  to  form  a  well-organized 
graded  school.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  made  the  greatest 
headway  in  States  where  the  county  or  township  is  the  unit.  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  Ohio,  Utah,  Louisiana,  and  North  Dakota  are 
examples  of  such  States.  In  States  organized  on  the  district  basis 
consolidation  has  made  slow  progress,  except  States  where  subsidy 
has  been  offered,  as  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Washington. 
There  are  three  types  of  consolidated  schools  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  follows:  (a)  Associated  schools;  (b)  partial  con- 
solidation; (c)  complete  consolidation. 

An  associated  school  organization  includes  a  rural  trading  center  or  central  village 
and  the  surrounding  country  districts  that  use  this  center  as  a  trading  and  social  center. 
The  outlying  schools  retain  their  independent  organizations  for  local  purposes,  but  are 
merged  into  the  large  district  for  matters  of  common  educational  interest.  The  school 
officers  of  the  local  districts  are  retained  as  boards  for  the  management  of  their  own 
local  schools.  In  addition,  representatives  from  each  local  district  form  an  associated 
board  to  manage  affairs  of  common  interest,  such  as  disbursing  associated  district 
funds  and  employing  special  instructors.  This  plan  provides  an  avenue  for  the 
extension  of  supervised  ind  ustrial  courses  into  the  one-teadier  rural  schools.  In  such 
a  school  organization  pupils  completing  the  eight  grades  in  the  country  generally 
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continue  their  high  school  course  in  the  village  center.  Such  a  school  further  pro- 
vides ample  opportunity'  for  community  activities  associated  with  the  school.  The 
Putnam  Act  in  Minnesota  makes  provision  for  this  type  of  school. 

By  partial  consolidation  is  meant  a  plan  whereby  the  outlying  rural  schools  arc 
maintained  for  the  lower  grades  and  the  upper  grade  pupils  are  transported  to  a  central 
school .  This  type  of  consolidation  is  prevalent  in  many  conservative  districts  through- 
out  the  United  States.  In  Missouri,  the  Buford-CoUey  Act  provides  for  partial  con- 
bolidation  as  well  as  for  complete  consolidation.  It  is  a  more  expensive  scheme  than 
complete  consolidation,  but  prepares  the  way  for  the  latter. 

In  complete  consolidation,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  small  outlying  schools  are  all 
consolidated  at  a  central  point.  The  school  maintains  an  up-to-date  plant  with  a 
carefully  graded  system,  an  efficient  teaching  force,  and  a  course  of  study  embracing 
both  the  aca<lemic  and  industrial  phases  of  the  curriculum.  There  are  many  such 
schools  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  States  where  consolidation 
has  made  the  greatest  progress.  These  schools  are  organized  in  the  open  country  or 
about  a  village  or  town  as  a  center. 

THE  MODERN  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL. 

There  are  places  where  because  of  geographical  conditions  the  one- 
teacher  schools  must  continue  to  exist.  In  order  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  such  a  one-teacher  school  should  contain: 

A  plant  standardized  as  to  li^t,  heat,  ventilation,  and  sanitation.  There  should 
be  ample  provision  for  teaching  the  industrial  subjects.  This  would  mean  a  one- 
teftcher  building  with  several  rooms  and  sufficient  ground  for  laboratory  experiments 
in  agricultural  subjects,  and  a  house  for  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  in  charge  should  be  a  person  who  prefers  the  country  to  the  city  and  is 
trained  to  meet  the  problems  arising  in  a  one-teacher  community  school.  This  teacher 
should  be  hired  for  the  entire  year.  During  the  sim[mier  the  school  work  should  be 
largely  industrial  and  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  projects  worked  out 
at  home. 

A  course  of  study  that  serves  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  community. 

THE  CONSOLOATED  SCHOOL. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  period  of  experimentation  in  school  con- 
solidation has  passed.  The  movement  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
good  national  policy.  The  important  thing  at  this  time  is  to  see  that 
school  consolidation  shall  come  in  its  best  form,  otherwise  little  will 
be  gained  by  displacing  the  old  type  of  education. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  consolidated  school  is  planned  to  give 
the  rural  community  just  the  kind  of  education  required  by  an  agri- 
cultural population;  broadly  cultural  and  yet  practical,  preparing 
them  for  happy,  wholesome  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Many 
of  the  early  consolidated  schools  were  planned  as  big  graded  schools, 
offering  courses  of  study  in  no  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
districts.  Tl«  scliool  should  he  organized  with  a  view  to  preparing j  for 
the  new  agricultural  era  a  permanent  farming  population  of  highest 
ideals.  Some  of  the  essentials  to  be  included  in  a  just  consolidation 
law  are  these: 

1.  State  aid  to  be  given  on  conditions  assuring  the  State  department  of  education 
that  the  school  will  be  properly  maintained,  organized,  and  taught. 
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2.  State  aid  might  be  given  as  aid  in  (a)  erecting  the  new  building:  (b)  for  annual 
maintenance  provided  (1)  that  no  lees  than  five  acres  of  land  be  utilized  for  grounds 
and  experiment  plats,  (2)  that  a  home  be  erected  on  the  premises  for  the  principal 
and  other  teachers,  (3)  that  the  principal  and  instructor  in  agriculture,  at  least,  be 
hired  by  the  year  to  give  all  the  time  to  the  school  and  agricultural  community,  and 
(4)  that  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  particular  agricultural  section. 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural  education  is  to  provide  the 
people  with  easily  accessible  rural  high  schools.     The  percentage  of 
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country  people  educated  in  secondary  schools  of  rural  type  is  amaz- 
ingly small  in  contrast  with  the  percentage  of  city  people  who  have 
the  advantages  of  city  high  schools.     Rural  people  who  are  favorably 
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situated  with  regard  to  town  high  school  facilities  take  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  it  often  draws  the  farming  class  away  from  agri- 
cultural  activities  into  other  callings.  City  schools  are  organized  for 
city  children;  rural  high  schools  should  be  organized  for  riu^l  children. 
Some  people,  and  farmers  among  them,  hold  the  false  opinion  that  to 
distinguish  between  city  and  country  people  in  educational  aflFairs 
amounts  to  discrimination  against  country  children.  Such  opinion 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  superior  to  country  life 
which  to  those  who  understand  it  best  is  really  the  only  normal 
American  life  there  is. 

The  present  trend  is  to  establish  rural  high  schools  of  an  agri- 
cultural type  in  connection  with  the  consoUdated  schools,  either  in  the 
open  country  or  in  the  rural  villages  and  to  plan  the  work  of  these 
schools  80  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  country  people,  whether  they  are  of 
ordinary  school  a^e  or  not. 

The  legislatures  might  well  pass  legislation  making  provision  for 
the  following  types  of  educational  activities  in  connection  with  the 
rural  high  schools: 

1.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  Americanization  of  the  foreign 
bom. 

2.  Continuation  schools  for  people  beyond  ordinary  school  age. 

3.  Part-time  schools  for  people  who  must  work  for  a  livelihood. 

4.  Educational  extension  combes  for  young  and  old  people. 

V,— SCHOOL  FINANCES- 

One  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  an  efficient  puhlic-school  system  is  the  law 
which  provides  the  necessary  funds.  A  school  system  that  has  ample  funds 
can  have  aU  thai  is  necessary  in  buildings,  in  grounds,  in  equipment,  in 
length  cf  school  term,  and  in  teachers  adequately  prepared  for  their  work. 

The  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  public-school 
system  rests  jointly  upon  ihe^  Nation,  ihs  State,  the  county,  or  other 
administroHve  svMivision,  and  the  school  community. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION. 

In  every  progressive  State  system  of  education  such  areas  or 
units  of  taxation  should  be  created  or  continued,  if  already  in  exist- 
ence, as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the 
whob  wealth  of  the  State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all 
the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is  both  right  and  necessary,  as  in  the 
United  States  education  is  largely  a  state  function  to  be  supported 
like  other  civil  fimctions. 

From  a  national  standpoint  there  are  rich  States  and  poor  States 
in  which  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  should  be  provided  with 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  same  is  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  State  as  concerns  counties  or  townships,  and  of  counties 
•»  concerns  local-school  communities.     But  the  facts  already  cited 
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in  favor  of  Federal  aid  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  practically  half 
of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  are  far  from  having 


PER  CtNT    ^    3CM0OL  FUND    DERIVED    FROTA    EACM    ^URCEL.         1913-191^. 
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This  chart  Shows  graphically  the  sevendsouroes  Of  ecboolnyeoue  In  ttMUniM  Unfortunately 

it  is  impossible,  with  the  data  at  hand,  to  separate  county  and  other  local  taxes. 

equal  educational  opportunity  with  the  other  more  fortunate  half. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  which  all  the  children  have  equal 
educational  opportunity. 
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In  seveni  States  the  per  cent  of  all  rural  pupils  completiiig  the  eighth  grade  is  less 
than  30,  while  the  per  cent  of  all  city  pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  is  86.  In 
other  words,  nearly  300  per  cent  more  of  city  pupils  complete  the  eighth  grade  in  such 
States  than  do  farm  pupils.  The  per  cent  of  rural  pupils  completing  the  high  school 
in  several  States  is  less  than  5,  while  the  per  cent  of  all  city  pupils  completing  the 
high  school  in  such  States  is  29.     In  other  words,  over  700  per  cent  more  of  city  pupils 
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compleie  the  hi^  school  in  such  States  than  do  farm  pupils.    This  illustrates  the 
neglect  of  rural  education  in  all  States. 

Mudi  ol  this  discriminatiCTi  against  rural  pupils  in  the  meager  educational  oppof- 
tonity  pfovided  for  them  comes  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part 
of  the  &nn  people  themselves.  But  most  of  it  must  be  charged  to  the  antiquated, 
unjust,  and  undemocratic  methods  in  the  system  of  public-flchool  tazatbn  that 
pfevmik  in  many  States. 
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THE  COUNTY,  THE  TAX  UNIT  FOR  GENERAL  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

A  sound  and  progressive  State  policy  of  public  education  must 
provide  definite  plans  of  support  which  will  insure  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  best  educational  policies  throughout  the  entire 
State.      The  county  should  he  the  responsible  unit  of  local  educational 


support  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  State  as  a  whcie.  In  this 
maimer  it  will  be  possible  to  equalize  the  conditionB  of  taxation  and 
expenditure  within  the  constituent  districts.  The  focal  school 
communities  should  he  allowed  to  supplement  the  county  tax  in  order 
to  more  fuUy  realize  local  ideals^  because  the  county  tax  may  not 
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always  be  i»ufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  county^ tax  tends  to 
insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditiu*e  throughout  its  borders,  but 
at  that  point  it  reaches  its  limitations. 

A  STATE- WTOE  TAX  EMINENTLY  JUST. 

in  order  to  safeguard  ike  interests  of  the  State  as  a  uihole  and  develop 
the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent  State  tax  is 
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•eceMory.  In  the  second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual 
school  tax  which,  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  permanent 
funds,  would  amount  to  not  lees  than  one-third  of  the  total  public- 
ichool  revenue.  Such  a  proportion  properly  expended  will  tend 
to  equaliae  oonditi<MiB  throughout  the  State.    The  experience  of 
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some  of  the  most  progressive  State-school  systems,  such  as  are 
fomid  in  California,  Montana,  and  New  Jersey,  shows  the  great 
value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  proportions. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  .to  extend  a  special 
aid  to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State 
where  consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also 
well  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to  fufther  consolidation  of  schools,  and 
in  assisting  communities  to  maintain  teacher-training  departments 
in  high  schools;  also  for  the  association  of  district  schools  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted 
should  be  based  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  oi 
the  county  district. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  INVOLVES  CONTINUALLY  GROWING  EXPENSES. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  first-class  educational  support  is 
stability  and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good 
results.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an 
amount  of  money  as  the  State  and  counties  can  afford  in  order  to 
teach  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in 
some  of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows 
that  these  States  have  been  willing  to  do  many  times  as  much  as 
some  other  States  in  order. to  reach  their  goal.  PubUc  education 
can  not  be  a  money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this 
country  demand  a  mudi  larger  expenditure  than  heretofore  in  order  to 
obtain  the  needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Progressive  legislation  on  school  taxation  should  consider  the 
following: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  for  general  school  maintenance  and 
to  equalize  educational  advantages  over  the  county. 

2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  legislative 
appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  he  distributed  on  the  hasis  of  aggregaie  daily  attend^ 
ance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  instead  of,  as  now  usually 
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done,  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  given  special  State  aid 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  annual  school  of  at  leat  eight  months;  (b) 
ih  proposed  State  taxes  to  he  awarded  for  consolidation  of  schools,  esUhb- 
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lishment  of  rural  and  other  high  schools,  only  when  the  local  school 
communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
requirements  made  by  law  as  a  stipulation  imder  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 
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VL— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  WAR'S  REVELATION  OF  THE  NEED. 

The  war  has  aroused  all  nations  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
physical  education.  Man  power  is  recognized  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  national  resources.  We  sent  2,000,000  splendid  young  men 
across  the  seas  and  we  had  another  2,000,000  in  training  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  These  were  the  very  pick  and  pride  of  the 
Nation.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture.  Of  the  millions 
of  young  men  who  were  drafted  about  20  per  cent  were  physically 
unfit  for  any  military  service  and  about  15  per  cent  more  were  fit  for 
limited  service  only;  few  of  those  who  were  accepted  were  physically 
well  trained;  even  fewer  had  been  taught  to  take  good  physical  care 
of  themselves.  The  defects  which  made  these  men  unfit  for  military 
service  are  largely  preventable :  the  lack  of  training  and  the  ignorance 
of  health  laws  are  entirely  preventable.  A  thoroughgoing  program 
of  physical  education  in  our  schools  would  prevent  or  remedy  these 
deficiencies. 

ntlNCIPLES  OF  ELECTIVE  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  eight  States  have  enacted 
physical  education  laws.*  Careful  study  of  these  laws  both  on  paper 
and  in  operation  shows  that  certain  principles  must  be  recognized 
and  incorporated  into  such  laws  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  The 
enactment  of  weak  and  perfunctory  legislation  will  result  in  failure 
and  disappointment.' 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDU- 

CATION. 

The  enactment  of  an  adequate  and  effective  State  law  for  physical 
education  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  three  things:  The 
objects  to  be  secured  through  physical  education;  the  processes  and 
accessories  necessary  for  securing  these  objects;  the  specific  pro- 
visions that  must  be  incorporated  in  the  legislative  measure. 

1.  Objects  of  physical  education, — Obviously  the  object  of  a  State 
law  for  physical  education  is  to  secure  the  development  of  the 
potential  physical  capacity  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State;  to  make 
them  physically,  morally,  and  socially  fit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  the  joy  of  wholesome  Uving.  Quite  as  obviously,  no  system 
of  education,  however  broadly  conceived,  can  do  this  single-handed. 
Education  is  but  one  of  the  social  agencies  involved  in  the  successful 
upbringing  of  youth.  Good  housing,  adequate  food,  and  sane 
regulation  of  juvenile  labor  are  equally  necessary.     Without  these 

t  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  California.  Nevada,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
t  For  fuller  information  see  Reoent  State  LegislaUon  for  Pbystoal  EduoatiOQ.    Bureau  of  Eduoattoo, 
BuUetin,  1018,  No.  40.    (In  press.) 
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cooperative  conditions,  any  system  of  physical  education  can  be 
only  partially  successful  in  its  appointed  task  of  developing  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  youth  of  the  State;  but  an  adequate  and 
eflfectiye  system  of  physical  education  will  surely  stimulate  the 
development  of  these  other  agencies  in  a  State. 

2.  Processes  and  accessories, — ^The  processes  and  accessories  by 
which  the  development  of  physical  capacity  are  effected  may  be 
classified  with  sufi^cient  accuracy  as  follows: 

(1)  Processes — 

(a)  Sufficient  physical  activity  of  the  right  character  to  insure  de- 
velopment of  strength,  endurance,  agility,  and  trained  control  of  the 
muscular  powers;  and  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
control,  self-subordination,  cooperation,  and  initiative. 

(b)  Training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  the  individual  may  know  how  to  take  care  of  his 
''animal  machine"  and  may  reverence  it  as  a  servant  for  high  purposes. 

(2)  Accessories — 

(a)  Physical  examination — the  charting,  as  it  were,  of  each  indi- 
vidual's physical  character — ^repeated  at  sufficiently  frequent  inter- 
vals to  secure  a  record  of  growth  and  physical  status, 

(b)  Provision  for  correction  of  deficient  bodily  conditions  that 
impair  health  and  development. 

(c)  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  exercise  appropriate  to 
varying  ages  and  varying  physical  and  mental  status  of  children  and 
youth, 

(d)  Sanitary  school  environment,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment. 

(e)  Organization  and  management  of  the  daily  school  program 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  interest  of  health  and  vigor. 

3.  Legislative  provision. — The  legislative  provision  necessary  to  an 
effective  State  system  of  phj^ical  education  will  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  law. 

(2)  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible.  Two  things  are 
essential: 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.  The  best  plan  is  a  State 
director  of  physical  education  with  the  rank  of  deputy  or  assistant 
State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties  must  not  be  narrowly 
defined. 

(b)  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by  author- 
izing the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  out  of  general  school  fimds. 
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(3)  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State,  as  follows: 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public  schools. 

(b)  All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools. 

(c)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained. 

(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as  to 
make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18;  or  it  may  be  secured 
by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  municipal  playgroimds, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Attempts  at 
precise  definition  in  the  law  should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  left 
as  an  administrative  problem  imder  general  authorization. 

(4)  A  minimum  time  requirement  for  phjrsical  education  of  one 
hour  each  day.  It  shoidd  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  devoted 
to  play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that  are 
approved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equivalent 
to  prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted  as 
fulfilling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements 
in  physical  education. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  the  State.  A  State  with  a  county  unit  organization  would 
require  coimty  supervisors;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would 
require  district  supervisions.  City  systems  would  require  both 
supervisors  and  special  teachers — the  latter  for  intermediate  and 
high  schools  at  least.  By  ''specified  conditions"  is  meant  that  a 
supervisor  should  be  required  for  a  given  unit  of  school  population, 
the  size  of  the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

(6)  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers. 

(7)  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  the  same. 

(8)  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers,  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school. 
The  essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teacher^s  education 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

(9)  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the  pro- 
gram of  physical  education. 

(10)  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  educa- 
tion as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory 
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progress  ki  physical  education  be  a  conditioa  to  promotion  and 
graduation. 

(11)  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  schools  with  the  physical  education.  Otherwise  such 
essential  factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as 
detection  and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination.  Under  medical  and  sanitary  supervision  there  should 
certainly  be  included  provision  (a)  for  inspection  for  detection  and 
control  of  commimicable  disease;  (6)  for  periodic  examination  to 
discover  abnormaUties  that  prevent  or  retard  development;  (c)  for 
the  employment  of  school  nurses;  (d)  for  school  cUnics  to  insure 
remedying  of  defects  and  disabilities  (especially  dental  and  eye 
clinics) ;  and  (e)  for  regular  inspection  of  school  buildings^  premises, 
and  drinking  water  to  insure  sanitary  conditions. 

^(12)  If,  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made 
to  military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly  recognized. 
A  S3^t6m  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all 
tlie  essentials  of  premilitary  training:  Development  of  sound  physi- 
cal condition;  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self;  training  in  co- 
operation; and  respect  for  discipUne.  DriU  in  tactics  and  the  manual 
of  arms  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the 
course  in  phjrsical  education.  If  mihtary  training  is  authorized  in 
the  law,  then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be 
authorized  and  required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan 
of  military  training  and  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  physical  edu- 
cation only  in  so  far  as  it  includes  the  health,  vigor,  and  endurance- 
producing  featiu*es  of  the  physical  education  program. 

VIL— SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Public  school  grounds,  well  located,  neatly  kept,  with  beautiful 
and  convenient  buildings,  are  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
Lntelligence  of  a  community  and  its  interest  in  education. 

Better  school  conditions  invariably  mean  better  schools  and  better 
conmiunity  spirit. 

A  beautiful  and  convenient  school  building  costs  httle  more  than 
an  tmsightly  one. 

An  exceUent  authority  maintains  that  ''  a  good  school  is  the  best 
asset  and  the  best  dividend-paying  property  in  any  conmiiuuty.'' 

A  State  report  offers  the  following  significant  advice: 

As  the  proper  iiuitniction  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  the  highest  and  most  important 
hmdion  in  which  the  home,  the  conmiunity,  and  the  States  unite,  the  school  building 
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and  grounds  of  every  locality  should  he  a  concrete  expression  of  its  high^t  ideals,  a 
translation  into  \Tsihle  form  of  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds,  the  outgrowth  and 
consummation  of  all  that  it  can  conceive  and  do  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  needs  of  its  youth. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  war  in  schoolhouse  construction  haa 
given  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  most  modern  types  of  school 
buildings,  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  already  made,  and  to  change 
existing  plans  to  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency. 
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IDEAL  RURAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 
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Ground  plan  of  an  ideal  rural  community  school,  prepared  in  miniature  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  PanamarPacific  Exposition.  Provision  is  made  for  housing  the  teacher  and  in  other  \K'ays  making 
the  school  a  real  farmers'  school. 

The  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  issued  Novem- 
ber 21,  1918,  revoked  ad  restridions  placed  upon  non-vxir  public 
buildings. 

School  buildings  thai  were  partly  constructed  and  new  ones  with  plans 
approved  and  bonds  voted  and  sold  may  now  be  completed  vnthout 
further  interruption. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  SUITABLE  BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  USE. 

During  Che  coming  year  schoolhouse  construction  will  probably  far 
exceed  that  of  any  past  year.  The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  building 
materials,  together  with  the  inadequate  supply  of  labor,  will  soon  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  present  partly  completed  school  buildings  may 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1919. 

State  aid  for  rural  districts  and  for  high  schools  maintaining  courses 
in  special  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science,  is  common  in  many  States,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
State  aid  is  usually  based  on  a  requirement  that  suitable  buildings 
and  equipment  be  provided  by  the  district.  No  State  aid  should  he 
be  given  a  school  district  unless  the  school  building  is  in  good  condition 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the  school. 

The  unit  plan  of  school  solves  the  problem  of  needed  additions  to 
meet  State  aid  requirements.  This  is  a  plan  for  a  composite  building 
larger  than  may  be  needed  immediately,  but  which  provides  that  the 
structure  may  be  built  in  two,  three,  or  four  sections  at  different 
times. 

In  8ome  of  the  States  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as  a  polling  place.  State  school  laws 
frequently  permit  and  recommend  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  community  center. 

School  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  people  and  should  be  used  by  them.  The 
following  motto  has  been  suggested  as  a  l^end  to  be  placed  above  the  door  of  every 
schoolhouse:'  "This  building  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  this  community  and  to  the 
common  cause  of  a  better  life  for  all.'' 

For  community  use  an  assembly  room  is  essential  even  in  a  one- teacher  school.  It 
is  possible  to  plan  the  building  so  that  the  main  room,  while  in  daily  use  as  a  class- 
room, may  be  adapted  to  serve  as  a  community  auditorium  for  evening  gatherings. 
This  may  be  accomplished  with  very  little  additional  expense.  Such  plans  are  now 
being  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  general  distribution. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  a  new  school  building  in  rural  sections,  its  use  as  a  community 
center  should  receive  particular  attention.  The  schoolhouse  should  be  placed  at  the 
natural  center  of  the  community.  Our  schoolhouses  at  present  are  used  for  directors' 
meetings,  for  farmers*  institutes,  and  gatherings  of  different  descriptions.  The  war 
ha5  forced  a  public  use  of  thousands  of  school  buildings  that  other\^'Lse  would  not  have 
been  so  used.  They  were  utilized  for  Red  Cross  work,  Liberty  Loan  drives,  and 
Thrift  Stamp  campaigns.  This  is  the  true  community  service  to  which  every  school 
building  in  the  land  should  be  dedicated. 

PLANS  FOR  BUILDINGS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  STATE. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  now  existing  regulations  governing  schoolhouse 
construction  have  been  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  diflFercnt 
States  during  the  past  decade.'  More  than  40  States  now  have  laws 
on  the  subject  of  hygienic  features  in  school  architecture. 

In  four  States  the  boards  of  health  provide  sanitary  regulations  for 
all  school  buildings.  In  five  States  the  boards  of  health  cooperate  with 
the  State  boards  of  education  and  the  State  architoot  in  preparing 

>  Bollfitin,  1914,  No.  12.  *  BoraMi  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  Na  21. 
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school  building  plans.  In  19  States  the  State  boards  of  education 
approve  the  plans  for  school  buildings.  In  30  States  the  approval  of 
school  plans  or  impiovements  is  vested  in  the  State  authorities. 

SCHOOL  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  WHOLLY 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  COMPETENT  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

So  strong  is  sentiment  growing  in  favor  of  having  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  new  school  buildings,  repairs,  enlargements,  and  remodel- 
ing of  old  ones,  approved  and  supervised  by  competent  State  au- 
thorities that  soon  every  State  will  have  definite  laws  for  governing 
schoolhouse  construction.  General  satisfatition  invariably  follows 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  because  it  rehevcs  the  local  school 
board  of  all  responsibility  and  saves  the  cost  of  a  special  building 
inspector.  Such  plans  should  include  proper  heating,  light'mg,  and 
ventilation  for  school  buildings,  and  establish  imiform  standards  for 
the  entire  State.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  among  other  States,  have  very 
complete  sanitary  regulations  provided  in  the  school  code. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  status  of  r^ulation  of  schoolhouse 
construction  in  the  different  States. 

The  legislatures  might  well  consider  the  following  while  for- 
mulatii^  legislation  on  school  buildings  and  improvements: 

That  Buch  laws  be  enacted  as  will  allow  the  freest  possible  use  of  pubUc  school 
buildings  for  community  center  activities,  to  make  the  public  school  buildings  true 
community  forums. 

That  all  plans  for  school  buildings  or  improvements  be  approved  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  health;  that  a 
State  school  architect  be  selected  for  this  work,  and  that  the  power  of  condemnation 
of  school  buildings  and  grounds  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  State  authority;  that  the 
selection  of  all  school  sites  and  the  location  of  the  school  buildings  on  these  sites  be 
also  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  some  competent  authority  selected 
by  this  board. 

That  where  no  constitutional  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  rate  of  taxation,  the  legis- 
lature enact  such  laws  as  wiU  allow  the  people  of  every  district  freedom  in  voting  a 
rate  of  taxation  that  will  provide  the  needed  support  of  their  public  schools,  to  in- 
clude new  schoolhouse  construction  and  necessary  improvements. 

That  no  State  aid  should  be  given  any  district  which  has  not  made  full  provision 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  school  grounds  and  school  buildings;  that  State  aid 
for  weaker  districts  be  given  to  those  who  comply  with  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of 
the  State  department  only. 
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CHAKT  SHOWNG    STATUS   QP  BEGULATIQN  OP  SCHOOLHOUSE  OONSTHJCnON 
IN  THE  UNFTCD  STATES  IN  THE  YEAH  1915 
ooMPiLco  enr  nAMLiBviNG  cooPOL,  AsdbT^cr  dostoi. 
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VnL— PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Even  before  the  war,  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional problem  was  how  to  get  and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-prepared  teachers.  Since  the  country's  entrance  into  the  war, 
the  problem  has  become  greatly  intensified.  Now  is  the  time,  there- 
fore, to  drive  home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary  before  better 
things  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  professional  teaching.    The 

PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 

.^^3A/5kV£:«^    rROM  ^9^1/    RUQAL    TCACHCR3 


people  will  have  to  become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility  toward 
the  teacher;  they  will  have  to  make  schools  and  housing  conditions 
more  attractive  than  they  now  are;  and  in  other  ways  make  possible 
long  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  community. 

The  several  legislatures  should,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the 
profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip 
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themselves  well  for  teaching  as  a  life  work.  On  this  basis,  the  teachers 
will  be  more  ready  than  now  to  do  their  share  to  attain  real  pro- 
fessional standrads  of  teaching. 

Conditions  are  particularly  bad  in  the  rural  schoolB.  The  bureau  estimate  for 
past  yean  places  the  annual  number  of  new  rural  teachers  at  about  87,500.  The  pro- 
pOTtion  of  beginning  teachers  for  the  current  year  is  abnormally  laige.  In  some 
coimties  as  hi^  as  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  previous  experience.  It 
I4>pear8  that  at  least  125,000  inexperienced  teachers  are  employed  in  rural  communi- 
ties this  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools  are  losing  most  of  their  men 
teachers  because  the  salaries  paid  are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his 
funily. 

The  graphic  representation  given  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  situation  from 
the  teachers'  point  of  view.  It  is  the  result  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  study  of  all  the 
rural  teachers  in  South  Dakota;  42.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  permanently  in  the 
schools;  10.5  per  cent  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  remain  'per- 
manently in  the  profession;  and  46.8  per  cent  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  their 
life  profeasioii.  The  reasons  reported  why  these  teachers  do  not  intend  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  schools  should  be  cause  for  serious  consideration  by  legislatures  as 
they  teU  the  story  of  rural  teachers  for  every  State  in  the  Union. 

REASONABLE  STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHER  PREPARATION. 

Adequate  l^islation  on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  plan  out- 
lined below  will  unquestionably  provide  the  State  with  a  high-grade 
professional  teaching-staff: 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  by— 

(a)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Scaling  all  teacher's  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools 
and  lengthening  their  study  courses. 

(6) -Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon  as  the  normal 
achools  and  other  teacher-training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply 
all  the  professional  teachers  required. 

(c)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from 
an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
year's  professional  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard 
not  to  go  into  effect  before  ample  time  (1  to  4  years)  is  given  for  all  teachers  in  the 
service  to  attain  these  requirements. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(a)  Oranting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  in  a  single  school 
community. 

(b)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

RADICAL  STEPS  REQUIRED  TO  PROVIDE  THE  NECESSARY  SUPPLY  OF 

RURAL  TEACHERS. 

The  Nation  needs  immediately  many  thousand  specifically  pre- 
pared teachers  for  the  new  consolidated  and  other  niral  schools,  in 
order  to  make  these  schools  real  farm  community  schools.  This  may 
be    accomplished   by   establishing,    through   legislative   enactment, 
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teacher-training  departments  in  all  ihe  higher  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  which  can  at  all  adapt  their  work  to  this  end.  This 
would  usually  include: 

1.  State  normal  schools — in  specifically  organized  departments. 

2.  Schools  of  education  in  universities  and  colleges — in  special 
courses  for  special  rural  school  administration  and  supervision. 

3.  Agricultural  colleges — in  specific  departments  or  coiu-ses  for 
special  subject  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  principals  of  large  rural 
schools  of  agricultural  type. 

4.  Fully  accredited  h^h  schools — in  fifth  year  course  teacher- 
training  departments. 

5.  Extension  service  for  teachers  in  service — to  aid  them  to  meet 
the  increased  academic  and  professional  standards  contemplated 
above.  

DL— CERTHICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  the  very  early  times  in  our  educational  history,  whenever  any 
ormal  recognition  of  the  school  was  taken,  or  support  given  to  them 
by  civil  authorities,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  require  of  the  teacher 
some  sort  of  certificate  of  proficiency.  Early  requirements  were  very 
meager  and  generally  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature  rather  than  of  an 
academic  nature,  though  as  early  as  1789  in  Massachusetts  gradua- 
tion from  college  or  university  was  recognized  as  suflicient  guarantee 
of  ability  to  teach.  These  early  customs,  however  inadequate,  estab- 
lished a  precedent;  for  all  State  systems  of  schools  when  effected  leg- 
alized the  idea  of  exacting  some  standard  of  attainment  from  appli- 
cants to  teach. 

The  power  of  certifying  teachers  was  vested  by  the  early  laws, 
sometimes  in  the  State,  as  in  New  York;  sometimes  in  the  coimty,  as 
in  Missouri  and  Indiana;  sometimes  exclusively  in  the  local  authori- 
ties, as  in  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  in  all  of  them.  County 
authorities,  however,  were  the  most  convenient  and  popular  for  the 
purpose  and  the  majority  of  the  Stat^  vested  some  or  all  of  the  cer- 
tifying power  i^  them.  Later,  State  departments  of  education  as- 
sumed new  importance  and  prestige,  and  educational  powers  were 
granted  to  State  superintendents.  Higher  efficiency  and  unified  re- 
quirements were  secured  imder  these  new  conditions  by  including 
among  the  legal  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  that  of  granting 
certificates  of  State-wide  validity. 

CENTRALIZING  TEACHER  CERTinCATION  IN  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

State  and  county  certification  prevailed  in  the  majority  of  States 
almost  from  the  establishment  of  their  State  school  systems.  In 
1887  42  of  the  48  States  and  Territories  issued  certificates  from  both 
of  these  sources.     Four  States  issued  county  or  local  certificates  only. 
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Two  States  had  so  centralized  the  certificatmg  authority  that  all  cer- 
tificates were  issued  from  the  State  department. 

By  1903  the  number  of  States  having  the  centralized  State  cer- 
tificating system  had  increased  to  8.  Four  still  issued  coimty  cer- 
tificates only,  and  in  the  remaining  36  both  States  and  county 
certificates  or  local  certificates,  as  in  Louisiana  and  Maine,  were 
issued. 

By  1911  25  States,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber  had  adopted 
the  centralized  system  of  issuing  certificates  from  the  State  only,  and 
by  1918  60  per  cent  had  accomplished  complete  centraUzation. 

As  additional  evidence  of  centralizing  tendencies  in  the  matter  of  certification,  it 
may  be  added  that  of  the  States  which  still  grant  certificating  authority  to  coimties, 
much  of  the  responsibility  of  that  privilege  sUch  as  giving  out  and  examining  questions 
is  assumed  by  the  State  department.  This  tendency  is  on  the  increase.  In  1911, 
of  those  States  in  which  county  certification  prevailed,  8  per  cent  retained  in  the 
State  department  the  power  of  giving  questions  and  examining  papers.  In  1918 
93  per  cent  ol  the  county  certificating  States  retained  the  papers  grading  authority 
in  the  State  department. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

The  early  indefinite  requirements,  such  as  ''  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  examining 
power'*  (either  local  or  State  authorities)  passed  into  more  definite  ones,  and  subjects 
lor  examination  were  enumerated  in  the  law.  Reasonably  typical  of  these  was  the 
law  of  Indiana,  which  required  that  teachers  should  be  examined  *'  touching  their 
qualifioataoos,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  their  knawledge  of  the  English  language, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.''  Additional  subjects  were  added  from  time  to  time.  The 
custom  was  early  established  of  grading  certificates  according  to  the  standing  of  appli- 
cants and  of  making  the  duration  dependent  upon  the  grade. 

In  the  meantime  professional  preparation  for  teaching  was  becoming  more  and  more 
-common  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in  1839,  and  demands  were 
increasing  that  certificates  without  examination  be  given  to  graduates  of  professional 
schools.  By  1873  the  discussion  of  the  professional  license  had  become  quite  general 
and  various  States  recognized  the  demands.  By  1890,  25  States  had  added  to  the 
blanches  in  which  teachers  were  examined — one  or  more  professional  subjects,  usually 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  or  mental  philosophy,  or  didactics.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  OommiaBioner  of  Education  for  1897,  28  recognized  graduation  from 
normal  'sehoolB  or  universities  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  certification  without 
examination.  By  1903  the  number  of  these  States  had  increased  to  31.  Diuing  the 
period  from  1911  to  1918  the  percentage  of  States  which  recognized  professional  train- 
ing as  a  basis  for  certification  increased  from  56  to  100  per  cent.  In  1903,  41  States  of 
the  48  States  or  Territories  included  professional  subjects  in  the  examining  list.  This 
recognition  of  the  efficacy  of  some  form  of  professional  training  or  examination  in  pro- 
fenonal  subjects  as  controlling  factors  in  judging  teaching  ability  is  rapidly  gaining 
a  pennanent  foothold  in  school  legislation  throughout  the  country.  All  States  now 
include  professional  subjects  in  teachers'  examinations  and  the  questions  of  this 
nature  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 

However,  the  fact  that  mere  recognition  is  given  does  not  show 
the  full  force  of  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  professional  training 
on  the  part  of  applicants  to  teach.     A  concerted  and  almost  universal 
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movement  is  now  on  foot  to  increase  hath  academic  and  professional 
requitements  for  certificaiion.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
States  not  only  recognize  graduation  from  a  professional  school  as 
one  means,  but  as  the  orily  means  of  preparation  for  teaching.  These 
States  are  now  requiring  graduation  from  a  full  four-year  high  school, 
usually  one  which  includes  professional  subjects  in  its  curriculmn; 
or  a  TniniTriiim  amount  of  professional  training,  or  both,  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  any  kind  of  certificate.  In  1911  Indiana  established 
this  precedent,  and  at  the  present  time  27  per  cent  of  the  StAtes  in 
the  Union  make  such  requirement. 

SPECIALIZATION  A  REQIIISITG  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

The  teaching  profession  shoidd  be  specialized  at  least  as  highly  as 
other  learned  and  technical  professions.  Such  a  plan  involves  no 
new  idea,  but  simply  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  that  already 
involved  in  the  certification  plans  of  practically  all  States  at  the 
present  time  and  shown  in  the  differentiation  of  certificates,  as  high- 
school,  kindergarten,  special-subjects  certificates.  The  educational 
world  now  recognizes  that  a  marked  distinction  is  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  rural  school  certificates,  special  voca- 
tional certificates,  and  the  like. 

The  next  step  in  leffislation  should  demand  (1)  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  training  in  addition  to  high-school  graduation  as  a  pre- 
requisite  for  all  certificates;  and  {2)  a  higher  degree  of  spedalizaiion 
in  preparation — manifested  on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 

PLAN  OF  CERTmCATION. 

A  few  States  have  adopted  the  horizontal  as  distinguished  from 
the  vertical  plan  of  certification.  This  plan  involves  two  grades 
of  certificates,  first  and  second,  for  high  schoob,  two  for  elementary 
schools,  two  for  primary  and  kindergarten,  and  two  for  special 
subjects,  rather  than  general  certificates  of  two  or  three  grades  recog- 
nized in  all  schools  of  all  grades.  The  plan  of  certification  should 
be  the  horizontal  one,  with  special  certificates  of  two  grades  for  at 
least  the  following:  High  school,  rural  and  city;  elementary  schools, 
rural  and  city;  primary  and  kindergarten  school  certificates,  and 
certificates  in  special  subjects  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  art. 

About  one-third  of  the  States  require  some  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite 
for  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  certificates  granted.  The  Maryland  law,  e.  g.,  permits 
the  issue  of  one  grade  of  certificate,  the  third,  without  professional  training,  but 
third-grade  certificates  are  accepted  only  when  the  supply  of  higher-certificate 
teachers  is  exhausted.  Another  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  professional 
training  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  since  1911  the  number  of  States  granting  renewals 
of  certificates  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  professional  training  has  increased  from  18 
to  40  per  cent. 
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The  most  marhedf  and  probably  the  most  important  tendencies  of  certification  provisions 
of  the  last  few  years  are  (1)  that  toward  making  a  certain  minimum  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  prerequisiU  for  any  certificate,  and  (f )  that  of  approximating  State-wide 
unity  of  requisremenl  by  conceniraHng  the  certificating  power  in  the  State  department 
The  laUer  is  now  practically  accomplished. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  American  public  can  afford  to  intrust  the 
education  of  its  children  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  State  has  the  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  through 
legal  enactments  concerning  certification.  Investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  several  States  show  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding 
legal  certificates  at  the  time  of  making  the  surveys  were  untrained.  ' 

No  man  of  prominence  has  emphasized  the  value  of  professional 
preparation  with  better  logic  than  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton : 

We  demand  educated  educators.  We  demand  professionally  trained  teachers,  men 
aad  women  of  irreproachable  character  and  well  tested  abilities.  We  demand  from 
our  legislature  laws  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the 
teacher.  As  the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  is  onl  y  ad  mitted  within  the 
pale  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment  or  certificates,  so  the  i4>plicant 
for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our  primary  and  other  schools  should  be  requved  by 
law  to  first  produce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach,  from  the  normal  schools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  siugery  upon  the  bodies  of 
our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  and  maimed  physically  all  their 
lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we  entrust  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties to  skilled  instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that  the  mentalities  of  our  chil- 
dren may  not  be  mutilated,  deformed,  and  crippled  to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the 
cetnturies  of  their  never-ending  lives.  The  deformed  body  will  die  and  be  forever 
put  out  of  sight  under  the  ground,  but  a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies 
not,  but  stalks  forever  among  the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  adoption  of  suggestions  herein  outlined 
would  in  some  States  result  in  a  shortage  of  applicants  possessing 
qualifications  specified.  To  overcome  this  a  slow  evolution  rather 
than  a  revolution  is  reconmiended.  While  standards  and  salaries 
both  should  be  raised  immediately,  the  full  professional  idea  of  certifi- 
cation may  be  approached  gradually.  The  following  are  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  various  State  surveys. 
While  made  for  specific  cases  they  have  general  application : 

1.  The  power  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  should  be  vested 
in  the  State  department  of  education. 

2.  The  State  should  estabUsh  by  law  reasonable  minimum  salaries. 

3.  The  issuance  of  certificates  on  examination  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  teacher-training  institutions  are  equipped  to 
supply  the  teachers  required.  Courses  in  these  institutions  should 
be  more  highly  specialized.  Certificates  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
training  given  should  indicate  this  specialization. 

4.  Certificates  should  be  based  on  the  horizontal  plan;  salaries 
should  be  scaled  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held. 

5.  The  legislature  should  establish  a  fixed  date  from  one  to  five 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  after  which  graduation  from  a 
standard  normal  school  should  be  demanded  as  a  prerequisite  for 
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any  certificate.  While  such  an  arrangement  may  seem  to  be  inex- 
pedient because  of  the  difficulty  to  secure  teachers,  States  which  have 
by  legislation  established  such  standards  find  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  rises  to  the  demand  after  a  few  years. 

X.— TEACHERS*    SALARIES,  TENURE,  AND    RETIREMENT 

PENSIONS. 

Salaries  of  teachers  are  so  low  that  they  offer  neither  incentive  to 
professional  preparation,  nor  encouragement  to  long  tenure.  More- 
over, the  new  and  more  lucrative  opportunities  which  the  war  has 
made  available  to  teachers  have  made  serious  inroads  on  the  pro- 
fession.   It  can  not  now  be  expected  that  qualified  persons  will 
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continue  to  teach,  or  that  capable  ones  will  prepare  for  teaching, 
unless  radical  and  sweeping  changes  are  forthcoming  in  the  salary 
scale.     The  cost  of  living  has  increased  since  1913  as  follows: 

Food 85  per  cent. 

Clothiiig 106  per  cent. 

Drags 103  per  cent. 

Fuel 53  per  cent. 

Hoose  himiahing  goods 75  per  cent. 

Teachers*  salaries  have  not  increased  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  Re- 
cent data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  indicate  that  a  Uberal 
estimate  for  the  country  at  large  is  12  per  cent.  The  inadequacy  of 
compensation  at  the  present  time  is  indicated  by  comparisons  of  teach- 
ers'  salaries  with  those  paid  in  the  industries.     (See  TablesS,  4,  and  5.) 

Legislative  plans  which  provide  for  different  grades  of  certificates 
should  recognize  the  necessity  of  scaling  the  salaries  according  to 
the  grades — placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation.  Such  a  plan 
is  now  followed  in  Indiana.  This,  of  course,  should  be  in  addition 
to  a  higher  minimum  than  now  exists  in  the  general  salary  scale. 

Table  3. — Salaries  paid  in  the  industries  (taken  from  the  Cleveland  education  survey 

made  in  2915). 


Cleve- 
land. 


Boston. 


Chicago. 


Minne> 
apolis. 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


nnmbira.... 
Brteklajars.. 


Paiat«n.' 
rarpeatcn.. 
Mofim. . . . 
Maditnists.. 


11,219 

1,192 

1,132 

1,003 

992 

946 

87fi 

791 


$1,320 
1,244 
1,201 

967 
1,020 

960 
1,074 
1,001 


$1,394 
1,293 
1,326 
1,282 
1,139 
942 
884 
1,034 


$1,044 

1,197 

1,201 

021 

1,030 

927 

968 

937 


SI, 540 
1,390 
1.309 
1,061 

964 
1,126 

9M 
1,124 


Table  4.— Salaries  paid  in  the  navy  yarded 
Trade.  Annual 

Blarkamitlis $2, 

Radio  electricians 2, 

MiaoQfl,  stone  and  brick 2, 

Carpenten 2, 

Welden 2, 


PbHteren  and  plumbera. 

FUertrioians 

Canvae  workers 

Mechanics 

rpholsteren 

Ohaoff enn 

<ianienen 


CVomon  laborers . 


^Itarwomen. 


salary. 

396.16 

321.28 

146.56 

059.20 

046.72 

996.80 

996.80 

896.96 

722. 24 

697.28 

372.80 

297.92 

297.99 

148. 16 

148.16 

873.60 


Teamen* 630.64 

*  Daca  taratahfid  by  tha  Unitad  States  Navy  Department. 

*  Salvy  ol  ttw^mn  naed  for  eomparlmn  is  tha  arerage  annual  salary  of  mil  teackeri—nT\Mn  and  rural— 
kMid  Ob  data  gatbnad  la  1918  by  tba  Bureau  of  Edocatioo. 
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Table  5. — Teachers*  wage» — Length  of  school  term  in  months — Number  of  schoolhousfs — 
Valtie  of  school  propert\f — All  for  1915-16. 


states. 

Average  monthly  salary  of 
teachers. 

Average 
length  of 
school 
year,  in 
moDthi. 

Average 

annual 

salary 

of  all 

teacberB. 

Men. 

Women. 

All. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Con'  inental  United  States 

1185.36 

1166.88 

fTan 

8.02 

$563.06 

North  A f  antic  Division.           

107.96 
81.82 
67.90 
70.56 

117.13 

-, -:z= 

83.26 
116.39 
96.39 

75.90 
64.97 
46.40 
57.02 
88.59 

49.55 
51.05 
44.84 

80.15 
68.14 
50.65 
61.18 
95.05 

9.09 
8.36 
6.76 
6.76 
8.39 

728.56 

North  Crntral  Division                                

569  65 

South  Atlantic  Division * 

342.30 

South  Central  Dlvi^on                                 

413.58 

Western  Division..                    

797.47 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine                                                       

53.38 
56.74 
48.31 
88.03 
74.27 
68.16 
101.70 
95.34 
54.42 

60.31 
74.88 
91.57 
7a  40 
62.72 
62.16 
60.90 
69.19 
60.12 
51.03 
53.60 
69.91 

t44.79 
63.04 

112.34 
48.50 
51.60 
42.57 
64.14 
44.49 
65.86 

52.33 
53.72 
60.96 
37.99 
63.10 
84.82 
49.62 
64.27 

79.46 
65.41 
75.79 
76.58 
96.30 
88.95 
94.32 
95.85 
99.26 
86.15 
113.46 

8.06 
8.58 
8.75 
9.09 
9.72 
9.16 
9.51 
♦9.15 
8.64 

.  8.77 
7.75 
8.20 

♦8.60 
8.09 
8.39 
8.50 
8.09 
8.63 
8.50 
8.18 
8.19 

8.54 
8.90 
8.90 
7.05 
6.75 
6.21 
6.43 
6.84 
6.50 

7.20 
6.19 
6.75 
6.15 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.60 

8.84 
7.65 
8.35 
7.13 
8.00 
8.15 
8.30 
♦7.75 
8.73 
7.55 
8.80 

430  24 

New  Hampshire                     

486.80 

Vermont 

422.72 

Massachusetts..                           

800.18 

Rhode  Island....       

142.03 
127.03 

68.00 
64.16 

721.91 

Conn^^^tlcnt 

624.35 

New  York                         

967.20 

New  Jersey 

872.34 

Pennsylvania-              - , .  r r 

68.63 
68.73 

50.55 
57.55 

470^18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio..  .                      

528.88 

Indiana                                    

580.32 

Illinois                         

106.24 

88.18 

750.85 

MiohiKan                                   

^    605.47 

Wisconsin 

545.00 

Minnesota 

98.45 
90.60 
75.65 
75.00 

67.60 
57.40 
67.12 
67.20 

521.  .52 

Iowa                              

517.65 

Missouri 

559.74 

North  Dakota  f  1915) 

574.76 

South  Dakota 

433.71 

Nebraska 

73.21 
83.89 

«57.06 

50.94 
66.76 

M2.37 

43&45 

Kansas ..           

—2.60 

South  A tlanticbi vision: 

Delaware                     

*  358. 31 

Maryland                                

561.06 

DLstript  of  Columbia 

999  84 

Virginia 

66.07 

45.06 

841  90 

West  Vindnla...           

348.03 
264.36 
293.00 

North  Carolina                                      

South  Carolina 

70.54 
65.33 
60.96 

49.89 
39.25 
51.50 

Oeoreia 

304  31 

Florida    

363.00 

376.75 
332  52 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky..,.             

Tennessee 

Alabarna  ...                     

344  00 

Mis-^issippI  (1913) 

233  64 

l/oui-'iana 

84.37 
97.28 

57.75 
78.87 

425.05 

Texas  

672.52 
334  04 

A  rkansas  (1915)    .                 .     ...          

Oklahoma 

75.90 

98.18 
85.91 
85.93 
79.24 
119.35 
109.90 
133.41 
112.38 

59.34 

76.98 
61.91 
65.65 
74.47 
90.65 
80.69 
87.55 
79.31 

488.46 

702.43 
600.30 
632.85 
546.03 
p0.40 
724.92 
783.86 
742.81 
866,58 
650  41 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming     .              .  .          

CVorado 

Ne'v  Mexico. .             

Arizona 

Utah   

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

rj^Hfnrnift 

151.63 

106.71 

»08.45 

Outlyinjc  possessions: 

Hawaii 

05.89 
69.61 

94.84 
101. 87 

95.03 

93.94 

M3.26 

53.71 

9.20 

aoo 

874.25 
807.87 

Panamn  (Tanal  2Jone r 

PhiliDDine  Islands 

Porto  tUoo 

54.43 

53.26 

8.10 

436.68 

•  Statistics  of  1914-15. 

t  Estimated  for  States  not  reporting  salaries  of  men  and  women  separately. 

•  Exclusive  of  Wilmington. 

•  Filipino  taadiers  only.    Average  monthly  salary  of  506  American  teachers,  $115.54. 
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SCHOOL  TENURE. 

It  is  also  important  that  some  recognition  be  given  to  tenure  of 
office.  This  is  especially  necessary  outside  of  cities.  Schools 
tatight  by  itinerant  teachers  must  of  necessity  be  inefficient.  A 
salary  bonus  provided  by  State  funds  for  tenure  in  the  same  school 
or  district  would  add  stability  and  dignity  to  teaching  in  rural 
communities.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Maryland  have  made  a 
beginning  in  this  direction  by  offering  a  bonus  to  those  remaining 
more  than  one  year  in  the  same  school. 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  PENSIONS.  > 

Teachers'  pension  systems  are  part  of  a  recent  movement  for 
social  insurance.  Pensions  of  some  kind  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  Roman  Era.  They  were  granted  first  as  rewards  for 
conspicuous  bravery,  or  for  military  or  naval  service,  or  for  distin- 
guished contributions  in  the  field  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  As 
the  administrative  departments  of  government  developed,  they  also 
Introduced  pensions,  and  the  practice  spread  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. Society  has  come  to  demand  that  an  employee  who  has 
given  the  services  of  a  lifetime  to  an  employer  be  provided  for  in  his 
old  age.  Social  justice  demands  that  this  protection  be  more  definite 
and  dignified  than  that  of  common  charity.  The  justification  of 
pensions  rests  not  only  on  their  service  in  cases  of  distress,  but  also 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  may  improve  the  conditions  of  service, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  workers,  and  promote  social  welfare  gen- 
erally. Any  service  becomes  impaired  as  a  result  of  the  waste  and 
demoralization  caused  by  the  retention  of  employees  who  are 
inefficient  because  of  old  age  or  disability.  Their  retention  dis- 
courages yoimger  and  abler  persons,  and  clogs  the  avenues  of  pro- 
motion. 

A  study  of  67  pension  plans  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  representing  25 
States  and  64  counties  and  cities^  shows  that  the  movement  for  such  pensions  is 
recent,  but  wide  spread  and  still  extending.  Generally  the  systems  are  administered 
by  special  boards,  of  which  the  teachers  constitute  a  majority.  Provision  is,  as  a 
rule,  made  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  service  and  disability,  but  usually  only  for 
teachers  entering  the  service  after  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Funds  are  in 
most  cases  provided  by  teachers'  contributions  and  by  public  appropriation  in 
approximately  equal  amounts,  but  the  funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  insufficient 
to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  promised. 

The  first  system  of  teacher  pensions  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  Chicago,  which  was  inaugtmUed  in  1893.  Before  1900  seven  other  systems  had 
been  founded.  Before  1910  there  were  23  more.  More  than  one-half  of  all  systems 
(36),  however,  have  come  into  existence  since  the  beginning  of  1910.  There  are  now 
State-wide  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  21   States,   permissive  systems  in  4 


1  Inlomatioa  and  pnphle  map  uttn  from  report  of  tb«  National  Education  Association,  CommlttM 
oo  Salartoa,  PamloQS,  and  T«mm. 
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others,  and  the  local  system  in  9  more.     Thus  34  States  are  represented  in  the 
movement. 

The  existing  pension  systems  are  sometimes  administered  by  the  superintendent 
or  commissioner  of  education,  sometimes  by  the  board  of  education,  but  in  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  systems  there  is  a  special  pension  board  or  commission  or  committee. 


These  boards  have  from  3  to  11  members.  Two-thirds  of  them  have  5  or  7.  Forty- 
nine  out  of  51  boards  reporting  include  representatives  of  the  teachers,  who  are 
generally  elected  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

In  nine- tenths  of  the  systems  membership  is  compulsory  for  new  teachers.  In 
all  the  systems  retirement  is  on  the  basis  of  from  20  to  40  years  of  service,  most  fre- 
quently 30  years.    About  one-half  of  the  systems  make  provitdou  also  for  retirement 
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on  the  bant  of  age,  at  from  50  to  75  years— most  frequently  60  years  for  both  men  and 
women.  Nearly  oxHsevenths  of  the  systems  liaive  provisions  for  disability — usually 
a  proportion  of  the  full  pension  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  full  years  of  service 
completed  before  retirement. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  fund  in  about  dx-eevenths  of  the  systems,  most  frequently 
1  or  2  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  about  six-sevenths  of  the  systems  public  funds 
are  supplied  also  from  individual  sources,  school  or  special  taxes,  deductions  from 
teachers'  pay,  or  ^m  direct  appropriations.  The  public  contribution  is  not  related 
to  that  of  the  teachers  in  as  many  systems  as  would  be  expected.  Where  it  is  so 
related  it  most  frequently  equals  the  contribution  of  the  teachers. 

Return  of  the  teachers'  contributions  in  case  of  resignation  is  provided  for  in  about 
one-half  of  the  systems,  the  refund  being  most  frequently  one-half  of  the  contribution 
without  interest.  Return  in  case  of  dismissal  is  pro\ided  in  about  one-half  the  sys- 
tems, this  refund  nearly  always  being  all  of  the  contribution  without  interest.  Return 
in  case  of  death  is  provided  in  about  one-third  of  the  systems. 

The  financial  experience  of  these  systems  is  as  yet  brief.  The  representative  salary 
of  the  teachers  in  Uie  63  systems  reported  is  $730  a  year.  The  representative  pension 
is  $500  a  year.  The  i^presentative  total  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is 
$510,  a  frequent  requirement  being  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  year's  annuity.  The 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  establishment  of  State,  rather  than  local,  systems. 
Certainly  the  State  has  advantages  unapprochable  by  any  local  or  private  establish- 
ment. 

The  provisions  governing  the  different  systems  are  varied.  They  show  uniformity 
only  as  State  wide  or  permissive,  and  contributory  or  noncontributory.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  existing  systems  have  been  organized  without  serious  attedipe  to 
insure  security  for  the  future  by  the  employment  of  any  sound  and  scientific  basis. 
The  result  has  been  insolvency  at  the  period  when  help  is  most  needed  by  those  who 
have  depended  upon  the  system.  In  order  that  funds  may  be  provided  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  economical  way,  with  justice  to  the  beneficiaries  and  fairness 
to  the  public,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system,  careful 
study  should  be  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  successful  pension 
systems.  These  have  been  worked  out  scientifically  and  authoritatively  by  actuarial 
experts. 

Certain  recommendations  concerning  the  necessary  provisions  of  pension  systems 
are  given  below.  They  are  summarized  from  a  report  of  the  committee  on  salaries, 
pensions,  and  tenure  of  the  National  Education  Association.  They  are  embodied 
in  a  suggested  system  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  but  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  condi- 
tions in  any  other  State. 

THE  KETOUSMENT  BOARD. 

The  pension  system  is  administered  by  a  board.  A  small  one  is  most  effective  to 
tecure  centndized  responsibility  and  administrative  efliciency.  The  State  and 
teachers  aie  both  represented;  the  former  by  the  executive  officers  who  have  charge 
of  funds  and  insurance,  the  latter  by  ele<^ted  representatives  with  terms  of  at  least 
three  yeaiB. 

Tenure  of  service  should  overiap,  to  give  continuity  of  policy  and  knowledge  of 
details  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  members.  The  functions  of  the  board  are  to  frame 
by-laws  and  r^ulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to  supervise,  subject 
to  expert  advice,  the  nciaintenance  of  the  funds.  The  services  of  a  consulting  actuary 
should  be  retained  in  large  systems,  <nr  an  actuarial  investigation  every  three  years 
provided  for  in  small  ones. 
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MEMBEBSHIP. 

Memberahip  should  be  compulsory  for  all  new  teachers,  optional  for  those  already 
in  the  service  within  a  stated  period  of  time,  probably  one  year.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  fundamental  benefits  on  which  the  necessity  for  a  pension  is  based 
may  be  accomplished.  It  is  no  hardship  to  any,  because  those  entering  the  service 
do  BO  knowing  the  conditions  of  appointment. 

RETIREMENT  PLAN- 

Retirement  of  teachers  should  be  provided  for  on  the  combined  basis  of  age  and 
service.  When  provided  on  the  basis  of  service  alone,  there  is  danger  of  instability 
because  of  over  expensi  veness.  The  principle  is  also  opposed  to  the  interests  of  society, 
since  teachers  may  retire  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  efficiency.  Retirement  on  the 
basis  of  age  alone  is  inequitable,  since  the  employer's  contributions  to  the  fund  are 
made  in  recognition  of  service  rendered.  Retirement  ages  recommended  are  60  or 
65  for  voltmtary,  and  70  for  compulsory  retirement.  The  amount  of  service  should 
be  from  20  to  30  years. 

RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE. 

The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  for  future  teachers  and  those  below  the 
age  of  45  who  are  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pension  plan  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  contributed  annually  by  and  on  behalf  of  such  teachers; 
by  the  rate  of  interest  earned  or  guaranteed;  and  by  the  rates  of  mortality.  The 
retirement  allowance  will  be  the  annual  sum  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  accmnula- 
tions  standing  to  a  teacher's  credit  at  the  time  of  retirement.  These  sums  can  be 
predicted  with  scientific  accuracy  by  the  actuaries,  so  that  teachers  may  know  how  * 
much  to  expect  from  given  contributions.  Complications  arising  from  systems  which 
base  the  retirement  allowance  on  the  salary  received  at  the  time  of  retirement,  or 
on  the  average  salary  for  a  few  years  preceding  retirement,  or  by  the  payment  of  a 
flat  rate,  or  by  calculating  on  the  basis  of  service,  should  be  avoided.  To  enable 
teachers  to  make  such  arrangements  as  suit  their  circumstances,  the  plan  gives  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  contributions  as  their  salaries  increase.  They  have 
the  selection  of  one  of  three  options  at  the  time  of  their  retirement:  (1)  Annuity  cov- 
ering the  life  of  the  annuitant;  (2)  annuity,  guaranteeing  also  the  return  of  contribu- 
tions remaining  after  death;  (3)  annuity  for  life,  followed  by  life  pension  for  the  widow. 

Disability  allotvance. — The  beneficiary  may  also  retire  on  a  basis  of  disability,  after 
a  certain  minimum  niunber  of  years  of  service,  the  annuity  being  based  on  the  sums 
accumulated  with  the  addition  of  annual  payments  from  the  State,  sufficient  to  make 
the  total  annual  pension  one-half  the  average  annual  salary  during  active  service. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  pension  fund  is  made  up  by  the  contribution  of  equal  amoimtsfrom  the  teachers 
and  the  State,  on  the  reserve  plan.  The  teacher  pa>'8  a  stated  amount,  say  5  per 
cent  of  her  salary;  the  State  contributes  the  same,  and  both  sums  are  placed  at  inter- 
est and  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  teacher's  fund.  At  retirement,  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  annui- 
tant, and  the  percentage  of  salary  collected  must  be  large  enough  to  insure  this  as  a 
minimum.  For  teachers  who  have  been  in  active  service  for  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  the  pension  plan,  a  different  arrangement  is  necessary.  They  should 
contribute  annually  the  same  percentage  of  their  salaries  as  other  teachers  in  service; 
the  State  should  pay  annually  on  their  account,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duplica- 
tion of  the  teachers'  contributions,  such  sums  as,  with  the  other  accumulations,  will 
provide  an  annuity  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  the  other  teachers,  namely, 
about  one-half  the  average  annual  salary.  The  additional  sums  furnished  by  the 
State  for  this  purpose  decreases  rapidly,  and  ultimately  disappear  entirely. 
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ACCUMULATIONS. 

It  IB  desirable  to  follow  the  principle  obeerved  in  savings  and  insurance  systems, 
that  contrilmtions  of  both  teachers  and  the  State  be  kept  in  individual  accounts, 
credited  to  each  teacher  up  to  the  time  of  retirement.  It  is  advisable  for  the  State 
to  guarantee  interest  at  4  per  cent;  any  sums  earned  above  this  may  be  placed  in  a 
reserve  fund  and  employed  to  reduce  appropriations  in  any  one  year. 

Return  of  contrUnUions. — ^A  scientifically  planned  system  will  return  not  only  the 
teacher's  contributions,  but  after  a  definite  period  of  service  probably  that  necessary 
to  qualify  for  permanent  appointment,  those  placed  to  his  credit  by  the  State.  The 
total  return  may  be  the  amoimt  to  his  credit  with  interest  at  3}  instead  of  4  per  cent; 
the  difference  in  the  rate  for  withdrawal  and  the  rate  for  retirement  being  considerod 
as  some  return  for  the  protection  o£Fered.  It  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
administration. 

Systems  should  he  inaugurated  vnth  the  advice  and  help  of  actuaries, 
and  their  soundness  ma/intained  by  periodical  inoestigaiions.  Some 
provision  should  he  made  for  changes  in  existing  rules  from  time  to  time, 
as  desirable,  to  provide  for  future  contingencies.  Changes  in  existing 
contracts  can  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  those  concerned^ 

XL— SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

Tlie  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  places  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  upon  the  importance  of  school  textbooks: 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  textbooks  play  a 
more  important  part  than  in  similar  schools  of  most  other  countries.  In  almost  all 
vubjects  teachers  and  pupils  depend  on  textbooks  both  for  fiicte  and  for  order  of  pre- 
sentation. Few  teachers  correct  errors  in  statements  of  ^ts;  fewer  still  attempt  to 
improve  or  are  able  to  improve  foulty  arrangement  of  material  or  illogical  or  unpeda- 
gogical  development  of  subjects  treated.  Lessons  are  assigned,  learned,  and  recited 
in  the  order  given  in  the  books.  The  adoption  of  textbooks  for  use  in  any  school 
or  system  of  schools,  therefore,  determines  in  large  d^ree  the  courses  of  study.  Of 
the  three  factors  in  every  school— building  and  equipment,  teachers,  and  textbooks- 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  textbooks  constitute  the  ^tor  of  least  importance.  Fre- 
quently the  textbook  is  the  teacher,  while  the  man  or  woman  called  the  teacher  is 
only  a  kind  of  taskmaster  or  policeman  driving  the  children  through  the  pages  of 
the  textbook.  This  especially  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  one-room  country  schools 
in  which  the  teachers  *'hear  the  lessons''  of  from  25  to  35  classes  a  day,  giving  from 
5  to  10  or  15  minutes  to  each  lesson.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  the  beet  possible  textbooks  on  all  subjects  of  school  study  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  children,  and  the  methods  by  which  this  is  attempted  in  the  several 
States,  cities,  and  individual  schools  must  have  interest  for  all  school  officers. 

The  Nation  has  no  uniform  system  for  the  publication  and  adop- 
tion of  school  textbooks. 

Two  States,  California  and  Kansas,  print  their  own  textbooks. 
Twenty-five  States  have  State-wide,  uniform  system  of  adoption; 
five  have  county  adoption;  the  rest  resort  to  local  adoptions  by  the 
districts,  towns,  or  townships. 

Eleven  of  the  25  States  having  State-wide  adoptions  permit  the 
State  boards  of  education  to  make  the  selection  of  textbooks;  the 
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remaining  14  have  special  textbook  commissions  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

The  tendency  to  give  the  State  board  of  education  power  to  select 
textbooks  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor. 

The  boards  or  commiasions  in  14  States  require  all  competing  book  companies  to 
submit  samples  of  textbooks  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
cost  of  each  and  to  give  suitable  bonds  for  the  fulfillment  of  any  contract  awarded 
them.  They  must  comply  with  all  rules  governing  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
books,  either  from  specially  selected  depositories  or  direct  from  the  State  superin- 
tendent's office,  or  from  the  office  of  the  publishers  upon  orders  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

Exchange  of  old  books  is  often  provided  at  a  fixed  sum.  Some  States  allow  dealers 
the  privilege  of  selling  the  adopted  books  at  a  price  not  over  10  or  15  per  cent  above 
the  actual  cost  of  production. 

QUESTION  OF  STATE  U^aFORM^^Y  OP  TEXTBOOKS. 

State  uniformity  has  proved  cheaper  than  separate  adoptions  by 
the  several  districts.  State  contracts  frequently  provide  that  adopted 
textbooks  shall  not  be  sold  elsewhere  at  a  lower  price. 

Textbook  publishers  can  generally  aflFord  to  make  lower  prices 
when  they  have  the  contract  for  an  entire  State.  Local  dealers, 
because  of  high  freight  rates,  etc.,  frequently  charge  higher  prices 
than  they  would  under  a  fixed  contract  price. 

Table  6. — States  grouped  according  to  the  composition  of  the  State  boards  of  e^ication 
and  State  textbooks  commissions.* 


State  board  of  educaUoiii  compoMd  of — 


State  textbook  oommissioii  consists  of- 


Nonpolitical  ap- 

state board  of  edu- 

pointments and 
ex-officio  educa- 

Political officers 
serving  ex-officio. 

State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

cation  and  addi- 
tional appointed 

Spedallyappoint- 

tion  officers. 

members. 

Arisona. 

Arkansas. 

Arisona. 

Alabama.s 

Calilomia. 

CaUfbmia. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Geoigia. 

OeofgU. 

Idaho. 

Idaho. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Ixmisiana. 

Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 

Montana. 

Montana. 

New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico. 

Nevada. 

Nevada. 

Oklahoma. 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Oregon. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Utah. 

ViiSinia. 

Viiginia. 

West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

1  Bureau  of  Education,  BuUetin,  1016,  No.  36. 
*  No  State  board  of  education. 
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Investigations  upon  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have 
shown  that  many  educators  advocate  coimty  or  township  adoptions 
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^  a  happy  medium  between  State  uniformity  and  local  district 
adoption.     (See  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  36.) 

HISTORY  OF  FREE  TEXTBOOKS. 

As  early  as  1818  Philadelphia  provided  free  textbooks  for  the 
ciiildren  attendiag  its  pubUc  schools.  Massachusetts,  in  1884, 
pittscd  the  first  State-wide  mandatory  free  textbook  law.  Free  text- 
books in  all  pubUc  elementary  schools  are  mandatory  in  17  States,  13 
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of  these  are  mandatory  in  public  secondary  schools  as  well.  In  20 
other  States  local  school  districts  in  the  city,  township,  or  county 
may  supply  free  books.  In  practically  all  of  the  States  books  are 
furnished  free  to  indigent  children. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  logical  plan  for  giving  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  is  for  the  State  to 
furnish  the  textbooks  free  of  charge.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  where  compulsory  educational  laws  are  enacted  and  enforced, 
free  textbooks  should  be  provided  for  the  children  who  are  brought 
into  school  imder  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
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Under  the  general  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  the  three  principal 
ictora  are  the  school  plant,  the  teacher*  and  the  textbook. <  The  textbook  is  un- 
doubtedly emphasized  much  more  than  it  should  be,  but  it  will  hold  its  position  of 
importance  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  laige  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  public  school  systems.  The  untrained  and  the  partially  trained 
teachen  must  "lean"  on  the  textbook;  they  must  rely  upon  it  both  for  subject  matter 
and  for  method  of  teaching.  It  is  important^  there/ore,  that  good  boohs,  selected  by  com- 
petent (iathorityy  be  in  the  hands  of  all  children^  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  no  other  way  can 
this  requirement  be  met  except  through  free  books. 

The  adoption  of  free  textbooks  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  public  school 
system,  hence  the  rate  of  taxation  is  not  materially  increased. 

From  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  total  an^iual  sale  of 
textbooks  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  public  sdiools  is  approximately  7.8.3  cents. 
The  total  expenditure  per  diild  is  perhaps  10  or  15  cents  more  than  this  amount  which 
would  include  commissions,  local  dealers'  profit,  etc. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  will  amount  to  a  trifle  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintenance,  support,  and  equipment. 

There  are  many  children  too  poor  to  pay  for  books  and  yet  too  proud  to  ask  charity, 
and  many  others  to  whom  the  cost  is  sudi  an  important  item  that  school  authorities 
hesitate  to  change  the  books  in  use  even  when  much  better  results  mig^t  be  obtained 
by  a  diange. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  free  textbooks  are:* 

1.  Poor  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  purchase  books,  or  are  unable  to  do  so 
without  great  sacrifice  may  attend  school  as  well  equipped  in  this  respect  as  the  richer 
diildren. 

2.  Uniformity  of  textbooks  in  each  school  administrative  district  is  secured. 

3.  Textbooks  may  be  changed  with  little  inconveniences  whenever  changes  are 
desirable. 

4.  Additional  textbooks  and  supplementary  books  may  be  supplied. 

5.  Schoolwork  is  not  delayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  while  parents  obtain 
books  for  their  children. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  against  free  textbooks  and  in 
favor  of  the  pupils  purchasing  their  own  books  are: 

1.  Parents  and  pupils  are  made  to  realize  that  they  can  not  become  wholly 
dependent  on  the  State,  but  must  continue  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
education. 

2.  On  account  of  the  cost,  increased  school  taxes  would  be  necessary  or  the  amount 
available  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  would  be  decreased. 

3.  Children  should  not  be  required  to  use  books  soiled  by  other  children,  as  they 
are  objectionable  to  the  majority  of  children  and  parents  both  for  esthetic  and  sanitary 


4.  By  purchasing  textbooks  Jiome  libraries  may  be  built  up. 

5.  Books  furnished  free  are  not  cared  for  as  are  those  owned  by  the  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  free  textbooks  are  public  property  intrusted  to  the  pupil, 
to  be  paid  for  if  damaged  or  lost,  and  frequently  inspected  by  the  teachers,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  as  well  or  better  cared  for.  The  care  the  books  receive  depends  entirely 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  system  is  managed. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  authorities 
wherever  free  l>ooks  have  been  furnished  to  children  is  strongly  in  fovor  of  the  system. 
The  reports  are  practically  unanimous  that  the  plan  is  successful.    An  inquiry  was 
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made  a  few  years  ago  among  cities  in  the  United  States  furnishing  free  textbooks. 
This  inquiry  asked  for  information  as  to  whether  the  plan  was  generally  satisfactory; 
74  cities  reported  yes,  6,  partially,  and  no  cities  reported  no. 

ADVISABILITY  OP  STATE-WIDE  ADOPTIONS  AND  USE  OP  LIBERAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY LISTS. 

* 

The  arguments  given^bove  for  and  against  the  advisability  of 
free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity  all  bear  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  State-wide  adoptions.  One  of  the  main  objections  urged 
against  State- wide  adoptions  is  that  the  State  must  adopt  a  certain 
book  for  a  definite  period,  three,  four,  to  eight  years,  and  that  that 
book  must  remain  the  permanent  textbook  for  that  period.  Tliis  is 
sometiipes  modified  by  a  provision  for  revision  of  the  textbook  during 
this  time  or  for  the  adoption  of  a  revised  edition  during  the  term  of 
the  contract.  Another  objection,  and  possibly  the  most  serious  one, 
is  that  the  books  adopted  in  a  State  of  diversified  interests  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  This  objection  may 
be  met  by  the  use  of  a  Uberal  supplementary  list  which  allows  the 
local  authorities  to  choose  the  books  best  adapted  to  their  locality. 

Over  one-half  of  the  States  that  now  have  uniform  textbooks  in 
the  pubhc  schools  provide  a  liberal  supplementary  list. 

QUESTION  OF  ADVISABILITY  OF  PUBLICATION  OP  TEXTBOOKS  BY  THE 

STATE. 

Reports  from  the  two  States,  California  and  Kansas,  that  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  pubUcation  of  textbooks  by  the  State  are  as 
follows  :* 

In  California  the  legislation  permitting  the  publication  by  the  State  of  textbooks 
was  passed  in  1883,  and  it  continued  practically  without  change  for  20  years.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  State  printing  of  textbooks  in  Cali- 
fornia as  "a  time  of  contention,  strife  and  abuse,  very  disquieting  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  enterprise."  The  close  of  this  period  found  the  State  publishing 
14  textbooks,  and  diuing  this  period  four  million  books  were  made  and  sold  to  the 
people  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  was  then  determined  that  although  the  books 
must  be  manufactured  at  the  State  printing  office,  copyrights  or  plates  could  be  leased 
or  piu'chased  from  outside  sources. 

The  cost  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  years,  including  the  original  stocking  up  of  the 
schools,  was  roughly  half  a  million  dollars.  There  are  about  400,000  children  in  the 
schools,  so  the  total  cost  per  child  per  year  is  approximately  50  cents.  This  includes 
the  expense  of  distribution,  but  does  not  include  such  additional  or  supplementary 
books  as  are  purchased  by  the  local  schools.  The  law  forbids  requiring  pupils  to  buy 
any  books  whatever. 

However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  books  in  the 
past  cost  quite  as  much  under  local  authorship  as  they  have  since.  It  is  possible  that 
we  could  do  it  better  now,  however.  The  local  authors  have  to  be  paid  in  one  way 
or  another;  and  the  editorial  work,  the  meclianical  work  of  preparing  the  books  or 
publication,  add  to  the  cost.    The  royalty  represents  the  author's  compensation,  the 
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expense  of  preparing  the  plates,  the  cost  of  exploiting  the  book  into  a  well  known  and 
popular  one  that  California  would  accept,  the  loss  of  unsuccessful  books,  and  the  pub- 
lisher's percentage  of  profit. 

In  Kansas  the  following  report  from  the  State  superintendent  will 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  operates  in  that  State. 

Under  this  provision  the  State  school-book  commission  has  just  completed  the  adop- 
tion or  approval  of  a  complete  list  of  high-school  textbooks  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  May  1 ,  1915.  The  prices  at  which  these  books  are  to  be  fiunished  to  dealers 
by  the  various  publishers  are  uniformly  75  per  cent  of  the  publishers'  list  price  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  immediate  publication  of  the 
geometry  from  plates  fiunished  by  its  publisher  at  a  royalty  of  28  per  cent  on  the  list 
price,  and  a  similar  priN-ilege  as  to  the  composition  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  plan  of  the  State  to  reprint  at  once  geometries  for  the  use  of  pupils  begin- 
ning next  September. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned  as  having  already  been  published,  the 
commission  is  planning  to  publish  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  complete  series  of  com- 
mon-school texts,  existing  adoptions  upon  all  which  expire  within  the  next  two 
years. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  of  $100,000  available  for  publication  purposes, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  more  than  half 
the  list  within  that  time. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  States  will  consider  seriously  the  question 
of  publishing  their  own  textbooks.  In  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture of  1915  the  State  board  of  education  was  instructed  to  make  a 
study  of  textbook  pubhcation  by  the  State  and  report  back  in  1916 
on  the  advisability  of  its  adoption.  In  the  1915  sessions  of  the 
State  legislature  in  five  States  bills  were  introduced  providing  for 
the  State  printing  of  books,  but  none  were  passed. 

SOME  POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  FRAMING  LAWS  GOVERNING 

TEXTBOOKS. 

1.  Free  textbooks  give  greater  opportunity  to  all  classes  of  pupils, 
cost  less  than  when  purchased  by  the  individual,  and  aid  the  teachers 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Uniform  State  textbook  laws  should  make  provision  for  a  lib- 
eral supplemental  list  of  books  in  reading,  history,  Uterature,  geog- 
raphy, etc. 

3.  The  printing  and  publication  of  school  textbooks  by  the  State 
is  a  doubtful  experiment  under  present  conditions. 

4.  The  adaption  of  State  textbooks  by  the  State  board  of^  edu- 
cation seems  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

6.  The  time  limit  of  adoption  should  not  be  over  six  years  and 
pnivision  may  be  made  for  changing  certain  textbooks  every  four 
or  five  years. 
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>  Permissive  in  secondary  schools.       «  Supplementary  readers  free.  •  Districts  having  special  tax. 
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Table  8. —  Uniform  textbooks. 
Laws  Applicable  to— 
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Textbook  laws  providing  for  State  adoptions  should  include  the 
following  features: 

(1)  All  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over  should  be 
exempt  from  the  use  of  books  adopted  for  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
be  permitted  to  adopt  their  own  textbooks. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  textbook  committee  of  professional  educa- 
tors, carefully  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  State  board  of 
education.  This  committee  should  be  large  enough  to  include  per- 
sons having  special  knowledge  of  the  content  and  method  of  teach- 
ing of  all  the  more  important  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  curriculum.  It  should  not  include  any  member  of  the 
board  of  education.     Its  members  should  be  paid  sufficient  salaries 
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to  enable  them  to  give  all  the  time  necessary  to  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

(3)  Since  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  the  textbook  is  followed 
closely,  almost  slavishly,  the  merits  of  the  books  and  their  fitness 
for  use  in  the  State  should  be  considered  by  the  textbook  committee 
in  making  adoptions,  and  the  recommendations  of  this  committee 
should  be  final.  Small  differences  in  the  prices  of  books  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  cost- of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  adoption  of  books. 

(4)  All  adoptions  should  be  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  change  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  list  of  books 
in  any  one  year. 

(5)  All  adoptions  should  be  made  in  executive  session  of  the  text- 
book committee  and  after  a  year's  study  and  trial  of  all  the  more 
important  books  of  the  titles  to  be  adopted. 

(6)  All  books  in  series  should  be  so  changed  that  cliildren  i)ro- 
gressing  normally  through  the  schools  may  finish  any  subject  with- 
out change  of  series.  For  example,  when  a  new  series  of  readers 
is  adopted,  the  change  of  First  Headers  should  be  made  one  year, 
the  change  of  Second  Readers  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

(7)  New  books  to  be  used  in  any  year  should  be  adopted  not  less 
than  four  months  before  the  time  of  the  opening  of  schools  so  that 
there  may  be  ample  time  for  their  manufacture  and  purchase  and 
distribution. 

(8)  The  law  should  include  all  necessary  guaranties  against 
pohtical  and  financial  influence  in  the  adoption  of  books. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSia 

By  Waldo  B.  Pratt. 


CoNTaNTii. — D^pMkm  In  the  number  of  teacben  and  papils — Some  deereaee  among  lnde> 
pendent  school*— The  trmniference  of  moslc  teachen  Into  Army  work — Military  band 
deTelopment — Camp  singing  and  community  music — Discussions  about  standardiza- 
tion—School credits  for  outside  music  study — Other  points  of  'progress  in  public 
schools — Notable  features  In  private  inetructloiL 


In  instruction  in  music,  as  in  other  related  fields,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  biennium  1916-1918  is  the  interference  or  readjust- 
ment occasioned  by  the  European  War.  On  the  whole,  although 
there  has  been  some  serious  disarrangement,  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefits  overbalance  the  losses.  In  the  present  rapid  summary  it 
will  be  convenient  to  mention  (1)  one  or  two  lines  of  disturbance  from 
war  conditions;  (2)  several  directions  in  which  these  conditions 
have  induced  novel  efforts;  and  (8)  certain  points  of  discussion  or 
progress  not  connected  with  war  conditions. 

DEPLETION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Depletion  in  the  active  staffs  of  music  schools,  both  independent' 
and  affiliated,  in  the  large  body  of  music  instructors  in  public 
schools  and  in  the  host  of  private  teachers  has  been  notable  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  drain  has  come  not  only  from  direct  enlist- 
ment or  drafting  into  military  service,  but  from  the  manifold  de- 
mands for  indirect  service.  Institutional  faculties  have  been  much 
affected  by  calls  to  members  to  give  up  their  usual  forms  of  work 
for  temporary  activity  in  other  directions.  The  same  causes  have 
operated  to  produce  a  decided  decrease  in  many  instances  in  the 
total  number  of  students,  both  in  institutions  (except  public  schools) 
and  under  private  instruction.  Pupils  have  been  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  economic  stringency  of  the  war  period.  The  small 
private  teadier  and  some  of  the  detached  music  schools  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  affected.    Some  individuals  have  suffered  badly. 

801C» DECREASE  AMONG  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  independent  music  schools  have 
ceased  to  exist  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  Uiis  is  due  to  war  conditions.  But  the  fact  is  notice- 
able enough  to  call  for  a  word  of  comment. 

Mtoo*— la  S 
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There  is  no  accepted  criterion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "music 
school."  Ten  years  ago,  wh^  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester  prepared 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  his  bulletin  on  "Music  Education  in 
the  United  States'*  he  was  constantly  confronted  by  this  problem 
of  definition.  The  name  of  a  "school"  is  occasionally  claimed  by 
an  individual,  or  a  married  couple,  or  some  casual  combination  of 
two  or  three.  It  is  common  when  a  larger  number  agree  to  pool 
expenses  and  exchange  clientage.  A  surprising  proportion  of  the 
"music  schools"  of  the  country  are  not  much  beyond  this  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  organization.  Comparatively  few  have  a  cur- 
riculum, or  require  anything  from  students  except  regular  attend- 
ance and  prompt  payment  of  bills.  The  large  majority  of  these 
students  would  in  any  other  analogous  professional  institution  be 
classed  as  "  specials  "  or  "  irregulars." 

But  all  small  and  loosely  organized  schools  are  in  competition 
with  two  other  kinds  of  institutions.  One  is  the  strong  conserva- 
tory in  the  large  city,  drawing  students  from  a  wide  area,  with  a  nu- 
merous and  diversified  faculty,  offering  many  collateral  advantages 
in  the  way  of  recitals,  concerts,  and  lectures,  and  having  traditions 
that  favor  breadth  of  training  so  as  to  gain  some  degi*ee  of  general 
musicianship.  The  other  is  the  department  or  school  in  a  college  or 
university  system,  where  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the  total  in- 
stitution naturally  control  the  work  of  each  constituent  part.  Both 
of  these  types  offer  much  that  small  and  isolated  private  schools  can 
not  give.  It  appears  that  the  stress  of  war  conditions  has  heightened 
this  contrast  Of  course,  a  small  school  is  not  to  be  disdained  be- 
cause it  is  small.  Some  such  are  efficient  and  useful.  There  is  also 
no  objection  to  cooperative  unions  of  teachers  for  business  reasons. 
The  criticism  is  to  using  the  name  "  school "  for  that  which  has  no 
clear  scholastic  purpose  or  policy.  If  the  pressure  of  war  condi- 
tions is  reducing  the  number  of  these  institutions,  the  pn^ress  of 
musical  education  will  not  be  much  damaged. 

THE  TRANSFERENCE  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS   INTO   ARMY  WORK. 

A  conspicuous  effect  of  the  war  has  been  the  widespread  summons 
to  teachers  of  singing,  particularly  supervisors  in  the  public  schools, 
with  many  instrumentalists  as  well,  into  constructive  musical  work 
at  army  cantonments,  with  the  forces  abroad,  or  in  public  situations 
related  to  these.  The  basis  of  all  this  has  been  the  recognition  b}* 
the  Oovemment  of  the  iDecreational  and  moral  value  of  music  in 
life,  and  the  parallel  recognition  by  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  As- 
sociation and  similar  organizations  engaged  in  welfare  work  among 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  twofold^ — the 
effect  upon  those  thus  called  as  individuals,  and  the  effect  upon  those 
among  whom  they  have  worked. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  army  experience  of  the  scores  of  teachers  thus 
drafted  into  novel  service  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them  person- 
ally. Those  who  came  from  the  public  schools,  and  many  others  as 
well,  had  been  dealing  almost  wholly  with  children  or  adolescents, 
and  more  with  girls  than  with  boys.  In  their  new  work  they  were 
confronted  by  throngs  of  grown  men.  This  experience  has  been 
wholesome  and  broadening,  since  the  work  must  justify  itself  to 
minds  of  a  critical  and  impatient  order.  No  doubt  in  most  cases  the 
authorities  regarded  musical  drill  mainly  as  a  means  of  intensi- 
fjring  martial  ardor,  while  the  men  themselves  accented  merely  jolly 
goodfellowship  and  heedless  diversion.  Yet  every  serious  musical 
worker  has  seen  the  chance  to  turn  even  camp  music  into  a  real 
educational  force.  Particularly  has  this  been  stimulated  in  some 
situations  across  the  sea,  where  American  troops  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  French  or  Italians,  and  could  catch  from  them  a  readi- 
ness and  delicacy  of  artistic  appreciation  that  is  rare  in  this  country. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  say  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  army 
work  when  demobilization  has  been  accomplished.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  universal  or  spectacular  consequences.  But  con- 
sidering that  perhaps  four  millions  of  young  men  have  been  more  or 
less  touched  by  this  musical  work,  it  is  likely  that  large  numbers 
liave  discovered  in  it  what  they  had  not  realized  in  the  way  of  emo- 
tional uplift  and  also  of  associational  value.  It  is  probable  that  their 
attitude  toward  music  for  themselves,  for  their  families  and  for 
their  communities  wiU  be  more  sympathetic  and  enterprising  than 
in  the  past  Even  if  the  percentage  of  such  recruits  in  musical  in« 
terest  is  small,  their  absolute  number  will  be  large  and  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  wide. 

KHJTARY   BAND  DEVELOPMENT. 

At  this  point  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  development 
of  bands  and  band  music  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Not  having  had 
any  extensive  military  establishment,  the  United  States  for  half  a 
century  has  given  slight  attention  to  this  subject.  Wh^n  the  Expe- 
ditionary Force  was  first  gathered  and  dispatched  there  were  neither 
leaders  nor  players  nor  instruments  available  properly  to  equip  the 
various  units.  Yet  it  was  speedily  seen  that  band  music  was  of  more 
than  decorative  importance.  But  it  could  not  be  instantaneously 
c^reated.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were  tried,  both  here  and  abroad. 
What  has  been  acoomplidied  was  creditable,  considering  the  difficult 
ties.  For  a  period  Walter  Damrosch,  the  well-known  New  York 
conductor,  served  efficiently  in  France  as  a  center  for  some  inten- 
sive  training.  But  the  problem  has  had  only  a  partial  solution. 
Although  we  need  not  look  forward  to  the  long  maintenance  of 
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such  huge  forces  as  during  the  last  year  or  two,  yet  for  a  consider- 
able tune  their  number  will  remain  larger  than  anything  that  we 
have  had  since  the  Civil  War.  For  these  careful  provision  of  band 
music  is  demanded.  This  immediate  need,  with  regard  also  to  the 
future,  wiU  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  gov- 
ernmental schools  f(M"  training  leaders  and  players  or  to  arrange- 
ments with  existing  agencies  for  special  instruction.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  long  existed  in  an  imperfect  form.  One  large  New 
York  school,  for  example,  has  encouraged  succe^ive  classes  of  pu- 
pils from  the  military  post  at  Governor's  Island,  and  other  institu- 
tions are  well  equipped  with  band  facilities.  Now,  we  may  hope, 
still  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  develop  the  cultural  possibilities 
of  many  permanent  and  well-drilled  bands,  to  be  used  both  in  mili- 
tary connections  and  in  public  service. 

The  value  of  this  can  be  seen  by  recalling  what  band  music  has 
meant  for  generations  in  the  military  and  social  life  of  every  lead- 
ing European  country.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  been  solicitous  for'  this  and  have  made  it  a  real  branch  of 
popular  education.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  was  the  Institut  National, 
founded  in  1792,  which  was  primarily  a  school  for  military  music, 
and  that  this  element  was  so  prominent  that  its  head,  the  band- 
master Sarrette,  became  the  first  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  re- 
maining in  office  for  20  years.  In  every  garrison  town  of  Europe 
the  military  band  is  one  of  the  established  agencies  of  musical  pre- 
sentation. We  have  something  analogous  to  this  in  our  town  and 
city  bands,  but  these  have  not  yet  attained  the  influence  or  dignity 
generally  that  is  possible. 

CAMP  SINGING  AND  COMMUNrTY  MUSIC. 

At  first  sight  the  cultivation  of  singing  in  soldiers'  camps  and  the 
far  more  general  interest  known  as  community  music  have  little 
direct  connection.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  efforts  put  forth 
primarily  for  the  former  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
advance  of  the  latter.  The  two  will  therefore  be  treated  here  some- 
what in  combination,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1918: 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  music  through  mass  singing  In 
camps  and  communities,  singing  on  the  march,  competitive  regimental  and  com- 
pany singing,  recreational  singing  In  soldiers*  free  time,  the  organization  of 
quartets,  glee  clubs,  and  choruses,  and  the  training  of  company  and  regimental 
song  leaders  to  aid  the  camp  song  leader.  In  order  to  have  all  the  men  singing 
the  same  songs,  songbooks  containing  patriotic  songs,  follj  songs,  popular  and 
service  songs,  and  some  hymns  were  published  and  distributed.  Eixperiments 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  In  hospitals  proved  so  effective  with  certain 
types  of  cases  and  so  acceptable  to  the  hospital  authorities  that  the  matter  was 
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referred  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  witb  a  view  to  Its  transfer  to  tbls 
department  The  services  of  the  camp  song  leaders  bave  frequently  been 
borrowed  by  near-by  communities.  Community  singing — tbe  singing  of  songs 
tbe  soldiers  bave  been  singing— has  spread  all  over  tbe  country,  and  the 
postibiiitles,  as  to  both  military  and  civilian  morale,  are  highly  significant.  A 
singing  nation  will  emerge  from  the  war. 

The  immediate  educational  influence  of  the  soldiers'  singing 
has  been  widely  recognized.  Although  the  grade  of  music  attempted 
has  not  often  been  specially  good,  to  many  men  it  has  been  a  revelation 
that  they  could  sing,  that  choral  music  has  a  singular  fascination  and 
power,  and  that  music  thus  produced  is  worth  working  for.  Chorus 
piactice  is  always  impressive  as  a  practical  illustration  of  cooperative 
effort — as  a  demonstration  of  democracy  in  action.  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artistic  development  that  it  brings,  it  has  important  social 
i*eactions.  The  universal  testimony  is  that  the  system  that  has  been 
put  in  force  in  all  cantonments  and  camps  has  been  immensely  valu- 
able. One  reason  for  its  success  is  that  many  leaders  of  superior 
quality  have  been  secured,  that  they  have  served  under  authoritative 
commissions  and  with  the  full  support  of  the  commanding  officers,  nnd 
that  from  the  first  their  efforts  have  met  with  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
the  majority  of  the  men. 

Directly  radiating  from  this  camp  music  have  been  two  or  three 
undertakings  outside.  One  has  been  the  supervision  to  some  extent 
of  the  recreational  opportunities  in  the  neighborhood  of  cantonments 
and  camps,  including  both  musical  and  theatrical  features.  The  mu- 
sical importance  of  this  has  probably  not  been  great,  except  in  the 
exclusion  of  some  inferior  performances.  Another,  which  is  of  de- 
cided significance,  is  the  organization  of  so-called  "  liberty  choruses  ^ 
in  towns  and  villages  generally.  Comprehensive  statistics  about  this 
are  not  yet  available.  But  in  Connecticut,  which  was  more  or  less  a 
pioneer  in  this  work,  some  90  choral  centers  were  established  last  sum- 
mer in  the  space  of  about  three  months.  Many  of  these  seem  likely 
to  continue  active  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  even  to  grow  into  per- 
manent choral  societies.  This  line  of  effort  is  so  promising  that  it 
is  now  being  supervised  and  systematically  promoted  by  a  commission 
called  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  (1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  for  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Com- 
missions  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Besides  a  general  director 
there  are  State  directors  already  in  service  in  a  large  number  of 
States. 

All  this  has  obvious  relation  to  every  other  enterprise  that  looks 
toward  the  stimulation  of  community  music.  Such  music  has  been 
promoted  more  or  less  for  a  considerable  time.  The  methods  used 
have  varied  muc^  according  to  circumstances.    In  some  cases  rather 
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larce  ccrrr'-iT'i^sr.hT  Aoruses  have  been  set  up,  with  regular  rehearsals 
ar.d  sortie    cor.v>?rt5s  occasioDally  with  soloists  and  orchestra.    In 
q^Jmt  cmsBS  Dei^rhborhood  ^  sings  ^  of  a  much  humbler  variety  ha^e 
))^^A  ^1^^  fpoal     Municipal  orchestras  and  bands,  supported  by  public 
autiior^ties^  are  growing  more  common — slightly  resembling  in  func- 
tion, tbje  oM  "Town  Musicians"  that  once  flourished  in  G^ermany. 
A  r.\r"\ber  of  cities  maintain  regular  series  of  free  organ  recitals 
b^   A  rv-^'.unt  citv  t^rganist.    The  most  comprehensive  plan  just  now 
s*^e" -s  to  be  that  of  Flint,  Mich.,  which  has  appointed  a  city  director 
ot  v.\u^lc  ou  a  liberal  salary,  expecting  him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
ter.'.lon  to  developing  community  music  in  every  possible  form. 

ller^  referoice  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of 

ih^  State  universities  is  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject.    The 

Vnlx^rsity  of  Illinois  announces  that  one  of  its  main  objects  in  car- 

t^   '*^  on  its  large  and  well-equipped  department  of  music  is  to 

^rr.cvHinige  and  uplift  the  plane  of  community  music.    This  univer- 

5k' v;.   has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  band  music,  and  its  bands 

cirvuUt*^  more  or  less  through  the  State  for  educational  purposes. 

•V^^  Viviversity  of  Wisconsin  has  long  emphasized  the  holding  of 

V.H.  aI  sillying  assemblies — distantly  related  to  the  old-fashioned  "  mu- 

:^ctil  conventions" — and  the  training  of  teachers  competent  to  act 

*s  lenders  in  pc^ular  music.    The  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  in- 

tf  vnci?  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  some  independent  music- 

5f^.*hvvls^  as  well  as  by  an  increasing  number  of  private  teachers. 

r*^e  movement  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  It  has  no  tra- 
v»  I  'vvi  b^ind  it  and  not  yet  an  organized  momentiun.  Many  would- 
fcs.^  >ttj^lH>xters  are  in  the  dark  how  to  proceed.  In  some  places 
%'n^iv  »s  a  lack  of  suitable  leaders.  Everywhere  there  is  a  lack  of 
vA'Ksl  uui^c  for  sin«ring.  A  few  small  collections  of  "familiar" 
X'^NWci  Kav^  been  put  forth,  which  are  good  enough  as  far  as  they 
^\  ^,ie  ihev  do  not  gi>  far.  The  circulation  of  much  material  of 
x^  \v>*.'^%|  xnlerei$t  is  hampered  by  copyright  restrictions.  Our  Ameri- 
^"*^»  *s^^uUliott  rw^lly  has  no  body  of  traditional  songs.  This  is  partly 
o'  V  K^  ^mr  racial  and  national  complexity.  And  the  custom  of 
>^  ,K  *';aC  Ka»  »u4  l^een  general  among  us,  nor  that  of  frequently  gatli 
♦*  \^t  K>r  tb^  hearing  of  music.  Yet  what  has  always  been  affiiiniMl 
V\  ^SHVftvtf^l  mu^idoians  is  being  demonstrated  more  and  more,  tluu 
<S^»^  ^x  t^ty^nt  in  people  generally  a  large  capacity  both  for  song  ami 
t^"'-  Aj^jMYN"».*tK>n^  pn^vided  that  the  proper  opportimity  can  be  sup- 
Y^*>N^  \l  >s  iwor^i^^iitijly  clear  that  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and 
I'    1  l^-^w^  \\Mn»MUuitY  mu^ic  will  spread  throughout  the  Union. 

%  ^  V  ^ux^wnMcnt  has  a  vital  relation  to  formal  education  in  nmsio. 
^^'  *AU*^r  caw  iww^r  wifely  allow  itself  to  become  exclusively  pro- 
♦Nvv^\n^\.  AdvaiHV\i  musical  culture  cannot  be  supported  except 
♦i^  a  Ki^^*  of  |v^^M>hr  interest,  and  it  will  be  unhealthy  in  quality 
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unless  it  refreshes  itself  by  contact  with  the  unconscious  and  even 
homely  sources  of  all  universal  fine  art. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  one 
phase  of  the  military  work  that  stands  sli^tly  apart  from  what  has 
been  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  development  of  singing  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Here  the  men  in  view  were  mostly 
from  schools  or  universities.  Musical  work  adapted  to  them  was 
hardly  organized  and  put  in  motion  before  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice opened  the  way  to  their  demobilization.  But  it  is  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  specializing  in  this  work  that  the  response  to  it  was 
so  promising  that  a  way  should  be  found  to  continue  it  nationally. 
Whether  a  suitable  method  for  doing  so  can  be  found  is  not  yet  clear. 
But  if  such  a  method  is  feasible,  the  result  would  be  to  connect  the 
well-known  zest  for  singing  among  students  with  the  larger  move- 
ment for  community  music 

DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  STANDARDIZATION. 

Turning  now  to  matters  disconnected  with  war  conditions,  there 
is  probably  no  question  more  discussed  among  musical  educators 
than  that  of  standardization.  This  question  especially  concerns  pri- 
vate teachers  and  those  working  in  the  public  schools.  It  may 
progress  to  results  that  will  profoundly  aflPect  the  entire  circuit  of 
education  in  mu^c 

A  few  years  ago  much  emphasis  was  put  by  some  upon  the  value 
of  fixing  a  minimum  standard  of  qualification  by  requiring  all  music 
teachers  to  secure  a  State  license  or  certificate.  This  aimed  at  debar- 
ring ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  from  "practicing."  as  it  is 
called  in  medicine  or  law.  Detailed  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  restrictive  statutes  were  made  in  more  than  one  State,  but 
without  much  result  except  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise.  This  line  of  effort  seems  lately  to  be  less  prominent 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  pressed,  at  least  in  the  form 
thus  far  advocated.  There  may  come  a  time  when  some  restriction 
of  music  teaching  by  law  may  be  both  practical  and  useful.  That 
time,  however,  has  not  yet  come. 

Meanwhile  two  or  three  other  lines  of  effort  under  the  name  of 
standardization  are  being  actively  discussed  or  undertaken.  In  gen- 
eral, these  divide  into  two  classes:  Those  that  aim  to  standardize 
teaching  proficiency,  though  not  by  statute,  and  those  that  aim  to 
standardize  methods  of  study  and  credits  to  students.  Both  of  these 
are  more  or  less  before  the  national  and  the  several  State  music 
teachers'  associations,  and  some  of  these  bodies  have  worked  out 
plans  that  are  in  operation.  Both  are  voluntary  in  nature  rather 
than  coercive,  and  both  therefore  appeal  primarily  to  ambition  as  a 
motive.    Whether  or  not  either  of  them  results  in  the  adoption  of 
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a  system  of  wide  application,  agitation  of  the  subject  is  proving 
profitable  because  it  increases  the  thoughtfulness  and  precision  of 
music  teachers  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  their  work. 

In  England  and  Canada  the  certification  of  music  teachers  has 
long  been  carried  oat  with  great  thoroughness,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  work  in  the  board  schools,  but  extending  by  popular  favor 
more  or  less  to  aU  teachers.  It  accomplishes  nearly  the  same  results 
as  have  here  been  sought  through  legislative  action.  Somethino; 
parallel  to  it  is  gradually  being  established  here.  Established  music 
schools,  music  departments  in  certain  colleges  and  aniversitiee  and 
many  normal  schools  have  courses  for  teachers  that  lead  to  certifi- 
cates whose  value  is  recognized,  and  applicants  for  some  positions 
are  expected  or  required  to  hold  such  certificates.  Efforts  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  more  than  one  of  the  State  music  teachers' 
associations  to  set  up  a  system  of  examination  and  certification  of 
their  own — as  was  done  years  ago  by  the  American  College  of 
Musicians. 

This  line  of  effort  is  now  engaging  the  thought  of  many  serious 
musicians,  and  it  is  leading  to  the  formulation  of  interesting  and 
valuable  schemes  of  knowledge  and  acc(Mnplishment  to  be  demanded 
for  teachers  of  singing,  playing,  and  theory.  Its  reaction  upon  those 
who  are  discussing  it  is  evidently  stimulating,  and  also  its  effect  as 
concerns  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  whether  it  is  to  have 
large  influence  depends  upon  two  incalculable  factors:  The  number 
who  will  be  moved  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  whether  the  public 
will  value  such  certificates  enough  to  demand  that  teachers  generally 
shall  hold  them.  Another  practical  question  is  as  to  the  persistence, 
patience,  and  wisdom  with  which  the  associations  pursue  the  matter 
from  year  to  yekr.  Dependence  upon  unpaid  officials  who  shift  more 
or  less  is  precarious.  And  at  present  there  is  no  State  association 
that  includes  any  dominant  proportion  of  the  music  teachers  in  its 
territory.  Though  this  fact  detracts  somewhat  from  the  authority 
of  such  associations,  the  moral  influence  of  what  they  undertake 
would  be  considerable  if  steadily  and  strongly  exerted. 

Eather  more  practically  hopeful  are  the  constant  debates  about 
stipulated  courses  of  study  in  various  musical  subjects,  with  the 
marking  of  successive  grades  of  attainment  desired.  Prom  the 
nature  of  the  public  school  system  it  follows  that  where  music  is 
introduced  in  parallel  with  other  subjects  the  course  of  study  in  it 
must  be  marked  out  with  much  precision.  Hence  formulated  courses 
have  long  been  establishing  themselves  in  public  school  music. 
Analc^us  conditions  exist  wherever  music  is  introduced  into  the 
system  of  colleges  or  universities,  though  the  number  and  variety 
of  specific  topics  considered  are  much  greater.  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  in  higher  education  is  obviously  more  serious.    There  seems 
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to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  formulated  or  standardized 
methods — either  of  the  ordering  of  topics  and  material  or  of  peda- 
gogical presentation,  or  both — should  be  urged  upon  private  music 
teachers  generally,  if  not  to  a  degree  demanded  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  in  part  whether  private  teachers  should  be  expected  to  follow 
the  system  that  is  somewhat  necessary  in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
In  part  it  is  whether  music  as  a  subject  of  teaching  should  be  made 
to  conform  in  method  to  various  other  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  is 
claimed,  its  methods  should  be  standardized. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  discussions  of  the  past  two  years 
have  contributed  vitally  to  the  solution  of  the  very  complicated 
problem  thus  outlined  except  in  one  direction,  that  will  be  separately 
treated  in  the  next  section  of  this  survey.  Yet  they  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  clarifying  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  foolish  notions  of  an 
immediate  and  rigid  scheme  that  would  regulate  everything  and 
everybody  have  been  discountenanced.  On  the  other,  many  rational 
and  suggestive  plans  of  work  have  been  drafted,  and  these  have 
doubtless  served  to  correct  the  slipshod  or  eccentric  methods  of  some 
individual  teachers.  There  is  certainly  a  growing  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the  problem.  But  there  is  no  obvious 
consensus  as  to  final  details. 

It  is  natural  that  the  interest  in  this  matter  should  have  stimulated 
the  promulgation  of  series  of  textbooks  or  other  manuals  that  claim 
to  embody  a  ^^  standard  "  course  and  method  of  study.  This  idea  has 
been  often  exemplified  in  the  history  of  modem  musical  education,  as 
in  other  education.  It  always  serves  to  increase  the  store  of  literary 
contributions  by  what  certain  workers  can  use  to  great  advantage, 
and  represents  the  mature  thought  of  one  or  more  experienced 
authors  or  editors.  All  such  publications  are  therefore  to  be  wel- 
comed. But  they  are  liable  to  bring  in  commercial  elements  of 
doubtful  value,  especially  when  improperly  promoted.  It  should  be 
clear  that  authoritative  ^^  standards ''  can  not  be  established  by  pub- 
lishers merely  as  a  business  proposition.  And,  in  general,  the  sub- 
sidizing of  teachers  to  use  ^^  exclusive  ^  systems  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  demoralizing. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  finally,  that  throu^  all  discussions  about  stand- 
ardization there  runs  a  line  of  persistent  objection.  The  basis  of 
this  is  that  music  is  not  a  thing  nor  even  a  precise  muscular  or  logical 
discipline,  but  a  psychological  experience.  It  has  its  objective  or 
physical  aspects,  of  course,  which  can  be  somewhat  precisely  stated 
and  can  be  learned  or  acquired  like  other  technical  matters.  But 
these,  it  is  well  known,  are  external  or  accessory  to  the  art  itself.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  so  much  of  musical  instruction  has  always  been 
individual  rather  than  by  classes,  by  the  personal  impact  of  a  teacher 
upon  a  pupil  rather  than  by  means  of  impersonal  textbooks.    Much 
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of  the  current  talk  about  standardization  eeems  to  overlook  or  mini- 
mize this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all  art  education  as  compared 
with  science  education.  And,  at  all  events,  the  range  within  which 
standardization  can  hope  to  operate  is  small.  It  can  do  little  more 
than  fix  some  irreducible  minima  of  purpose  or  attainment.  With 
the  reaching  of  the  possible  maxima  it  can  have  little  place,  since  the 
higher  the  level  of  advance  the  more  infinite  and  intricate  become 
the  paths  that  may  be  followed.* 

SCHOOL  CREOrrS  FOR  OUTSmS  MUSIC  SfrUDT. 

In  public-school  music  the  most  notable  event  in  the  past  two  years 
is  the  interest  in  plans  for  granting  credit  for  music  study  with  out- 
side teachers.  This  idea  is  not  new,  but  at  present  seems  likely  to  l)e 
put  in  practice  in  various  places  and  ways  as  soon  as  war  conditions 
are  over. 

The  elements  of  the  case  for  such  credit  are  readily  understood. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  music  study,  to  be  educationally  effective, 
should  begin  during  "  school  age,**  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the 
few  who  may  choose  music  as  a  life  work,  but  for  others.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools,  especially  in  cities,  are  taking,  or  much  desire  to  take, 
music  lessons  while  attending  school.'  If  such  outside  work  is  edu- 
cationally worth  while,  or  can  be  modified  so  as  to  be  so,  pupils  ought 
to  gain  credit  for  it  toward  school  advancement  rather  than  be 
forced  to  get  it  as  an  extra.  With  these  propositions  as  a  basis  the 
practical  questions  have  been  two:  (1)  How  shall  the  educational 
value  of  such  studies  be  guaranteed?  (2)  WiU  the  school  authorities 
allow  credit  for  such  study  thus  guaranteed?  The  anus  of  defense 
has  been  thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  parties  in  interest- 
some  musicians  feeling  that  the  schools  must  show  cause  why  the 
innovation  is  not  adopted  forthwith,  and  some  superintendents  feel- 
ing that  either  all  music  study  is  frivolous  or  the  method  of  it  is  too 
loose  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  But  during  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  turn  from  vague  presupposi- 
tions pro  qr  con  and  consider  soberly  in  precisely  what  ways  outside 
study  could  be  allowed  school  credit.  This  has  forced  school  authori- 
ties and. music  teachers  to  combine  in  drafting  specific  plans. 

The  most  carefully  elaborated  plan  now  accessible  is  one  drawn 
up  by  a  commission  of  15,  appointed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, most  of  whom  are  also,  active  in  the  Music  Teachers'  Na- 
tional Association,  and  which  represents  the  best  views  of '  both 

^  SpedaUy  nsefal  papen  upon  this  subject  are  conUUned  in  the  laat  two  Tolumes  of  the 
Froceedlnfi  of  tbe  Music  Teachers*  National  Association,  namely,  1010,  pp.  165-185; 
1017,  pp.  100-220.     See  also  further  references  to  these  volumes  under  next  section. 

>  See  a  remarkable  account  of  an  Investigation  made  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1012  in  Hm 
Proeecdings  of  the  Music  Teachers*  National  Association,  1018,  p.  170. 
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sides  of  the  question.^  It  makes  provisioii  for  special  registration  of 
the  students  eligible  for  such  courses,  for  periodic  reports  from 
the  outside  teachers  to  the  school  authorities,  and  for  examinations 
before  credit  is  allowed.  Data  are  not  at  hand  as  to  how  far  this 
plan,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  actually  been  put  in  force.  But 
that  the  idea  it  embodies  is  now  meeting  with  extensive  interest  is  . 
evident,  especially  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.* 

Incidentally  this  movement  in  school  music  is  effecting  some  defi- 
nite  results  in  the  way  of  standardization.  The  subjects  that  have 
been  specially  considered  are  the  playing  of  the  piano,  the  organ,  the 
violin,  or  any  orchestral  instrument  and  singing.  In  each  case  it* 
has  been  necessary  to  work  out  in  detail  a  definite  plan  of  study  that 
shall  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  outside  teachers  and  to  school  author- 
ities,  and  this  plan  has  had  to  be  adhered  to  firmly  in  order  to  meet 
conditions.  Every  such  effort  does  something  toward  erecting  prac- 
tical "  standards "  by  experiment  rather  than  by  theory. 

Another  excellent  result  of  this  line  of  effort  is  that  it  brings  to- 
gether the  interests  of  private  music  teachers  and  the  teachers  in 
the  schools.  Each  group  may  learn  much  from  the  othec,  just  as  pro- 
fessional musicians  generally,  as  a  group,  and  the  teachers  of  ad- 
vanced music  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  a  group,  may  also  learn 
from  each  other.  There  has  been  too  much  division  of  the  music- 
teaching  profession  into  separate  camps,  each  jealous  or  suspicious 
of  the  other. 

OTHER  POINTS  OP  PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Many  signs  indicate  that  several  forms  of  class  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  have  made  decided  advance  during  the  past  two  years. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  work  in  music  appreciation,  in  ad- 
vanced chorus  singing,  and  in  orchestral  playing.  The  gain  in  the 
first  two  is  simply  in  detail  of  method  and  in  scope  of  influence. 
Both  aie  well  established  in  high  schools  and  are  being  handled  in 
m^ny  placea  in  suck  a  way  as  to  render  genuine  artistic  service.  The 
institution  of  school  orchestras,  not  as  an  outside  feature  of  school 
life,  but  as  in  some  way  a  part  of  school  instruction,  is  more  recent. 
But  this,  too,  is  commending  itself  as  peculiarly  valuable.  This 
latter  promises  to  develop  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  All  of  this 
mass  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  an  evident  relation  to  the 
future  advance  of  community  music.  The  orchestral  instruction  also 
may  prove  to  have  an  interesting  vocational  aspect. 

1  TblB  report,  to  ftir  as  relates  to  thU  fobject*  was  first  printed  In  the  Proceedings  of 
tko  Music  ^Mcfaers*  National  Association.  1910.  pp.  105-107.  It  is  also  giTen  in  tbo 
Proceedlnfi  of  tlie  National  Education  Association. 

•  Beside*  tbo  Prooeedlniirs  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Music  Teadi- 
•nf*  National  Association,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  Music  Superrisonf 
Joorsal  of  tho  National  Conference  of  Music  Superrlsors  supplies  many  practical  notes. 
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KOTABLE  FEATURES  IN  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIOlf. 

The  past  two  years  have  not  seen  many  notable  changes  in  the  aims 
or  methods  of  private  instruction.  Regarding  two  points,  however, 
a  brief  remark  may  be  made. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  emphasis  put  by  intelligent  teach- 
ers upon  the  careful  training  of  little  children.  Many  teachers  spe- 
cialize in  work  for  them,  and  these  have  often  developed  methods  of 
their  own  that*  are  effective  in  evoking  permanent  musical  interest 
and  ability.  And  all  teachers  of  thoughtfulness  are  realizing  that 
true  artistic  life  may  begin  in  the  child's  mind  before  it  is  ready  for 
effort  of  a  logical  or  scientific  order.  It  may  be  that  the  comparative 
rarity  of  evident  musical  enthusiasm  or  capacity  in  the  general 
American  public  is  partly  due  to  a  failure  hitherto  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  younger  children. 

In  the  teaching  of  harmony  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  desert 
the  paths  that  once  were  considered  regular  and  to  experiment  with 
all  the  new  speculations  concerning  musical  construction  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  It  is  evident  that  musical  thought  on  these 
matters  is  passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction.  Procedures 
that  were  once  condemned  as  unlawful  or  barbarous  are  being  freely 
used,  not  only  by  composers  for  effect,  but  by  teachers  for  technical 
development.  So  far  as  this  serves  to  break  up  mere  academic  rigid- 
ity and  the  notion  that  composition  is  a  matter  of  rule,  it  is  whole- 
some. But  when  it  produces  an  exaggerated  interest  in  chaotic  ar- 
rangement or  eccentric  melody  and  harmony  for  mere  oddity,  it  may 
be  unhealthy.  The  point  of  general  interest  is  that  leading  teachers 
are  showing  a  fine  balance  of  judgment  about  the  subject  in  its  pres- 
ent stage.  They  are  generally  ready  to  consider  and  use  all  of  the 
new  theories  that  are  being  proposed,  but  they  are  also  conservative 
in  believing  that  these  theories  are  tenable  only  so  far  as  they  can  be 
connected  organically  with  the  procedures  of  the  past.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  the  next  decade  there  will  be  many  textbooks  prepared  that 
will  offer  judicious  combinations  of  things  old  and  new  for  the 
guidance  of  future  teachers  and  scholars. 
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L  THE  SOUTHERN  MILL  PROBLEM  IN  GENERAL. 

Introductory  statement, — Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Southern 
States  were  considered  in  the  main  an  agricultural  section.  More 
recently  the  advantageous  location  in  respect  to  raw  materials,  min- 
erals, water,  and  electric  power  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  has 
occasioned  an  almost  imprecedented  growth  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Particularly  has  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  made 
great  progress.  In  the  early  seventies  there  were  few  cotton  mills 
in  the  South,  and  the  raw  materials  were  shipped  to  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States  for  manufacture. 

In  1916,  however,  South  Carolina  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts  in 
the  number  of  spindles  in  use,  tlien  totaling  4,743,193,  or  14.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  spindles  turning  in  the  Nation.  North 
Carolina,  in  the  same  year,  ranked  third,  with  12.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country.  In  the  niunber  of  persons 
employed  and  the  value  of  its  annual  cotton  manufacturing  output, 
North  Carolina  heads  the  list  of  Southern  States — being  second  in 
this  only  to  Massachusetts — with  48,525  operatives  employed  and  an 
annual  output  in  cotton  fabrics  of  $72,680,382.  South  Carolina 
ranks  next  with  46,342  operatives  and  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$65,929,598.  In  1916  the  mills  of  North  Carolina  consumed  1,067,288 
bales  of  cotton,  and  those  of  South  Carolina  914,532  bales.  Mean- 
while, Massachusetts  consumed  1,462,188  bales.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  southern  mill  areas  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
but  they  are  compact.  A  smaU  number  of  counties  with  advanta- 
geous location  produce  the  larger  part  of  the  output.  •  Thus,  Spar- 
tanburg County,  S.  C,  heads  the  list,  with  cotton  mills  aggregating 
830,016  spindles ;  Greenville  and  Anderson  Coimties,  S.  C,  rank,  re- 
spectively, second  and  third  in  the  South,  with  a  slightly  smaller 
number  of  spindles;  and  Gaston  County,  N.  C,  comes  fourth  with 
579,091  spindles. 

These  figures  are  enumerated  here  because  they  emphasize  the 
important  place  cotton  spinning  has  taken  in  the  South — particu- 
larly so  in  North  and  South  Carolina — and  the  many  complex 
problems  that  this  rapid  change  from  soil  tilling  to  industrial  life 
has  forced  upon  the  public 
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WJio  the  mdU  people  are, — The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
industrial  workers  has  drawn  many  of  the  less  prosperous  class  of 
the  southern  rural  population  from  the  hill  and  mountain  districts 
to  the  mill  centers.  As  a  people  they  are  homogeneous;  they  are 
all  English-speaking  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Huguenot  origin. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  of  good  blood  and  of  fair  native  ability,  but 
are  badly  in  need  of  direction  and,  above  everything  else,  education. 
They  have  brought  down  with  them  from  the  hills  and  mountains 
their  own  social  standards  and  manners  and  customs,  which  do  not 
fit  into  the  new  mill  environment  to  any  extent.  The  greatest  hin- 
drance to  progress  and  industrial  efficiency  among  the  mill  operatives 
is  the  prevailing  large  amount  of  illiteracy,  which  is  the  unfortu- 
nate heritage  from  their  life  in  the  remote  hill  and  mountain  sec- 
tions. It  is  well  to  emphasize,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  average 
mill  family  should  not  be  considered  as  inferior  to  other  people. 
There  are  as  many  bright  minds  and  true  hearts  among  them  as  in 
any  average  community.  One  southern  educator.  President  D.  E. 
Camak,  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
feels  that  "  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  waiting  in  the  mountains  and 
hill  country  till  civilization  needed  them.^  "  With  the  proper  train- 
ing of  leaders  within  their  own  ranks,"  he  thinks,  "  they  will  speedily 
develop  a  citizenry  of  remarkable  strength  and  character." 

Educational  needs  of  the  mill  conimwnify. — ^The  mill  community 
springs  up  usually  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  larger  incorporated 
towns  or  cities.  It  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  modem  city  po- 
licing and  sanitary  inspection,  and  little  of  school  education.  It  is 
neither  urban  nor  rural,  and  is  often  permitted  to  develop  with 
little  regard  to  public  control.  The  operatives'  homes  are  usually 
the  property  of  the  mill  corporation.  The  schools  are  often  organ- 
ized and  maintained  by  the  same  authorities,  and  general  welfare 
work,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  under  corporate  control. 

The  mill  operatives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  and  have  large 
families.  Many  of  the  adults  among  them  are  entirely  illiterate  and 
have  a  very  limited  outlook  on  life.  Most  of  them  were  obliged  to 
go  into  the  mills  at  an  age  when  other  children  are  in  school  or  spend- 
ing their  time  in  the  out-of-doors,  at  play.  The  little  schooling  they 
are  able  to  obtain  is  seldom  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  theui  for 
places  requiring  greater  skill.  Women  work  in  the  mills  in  almost 
ns  large  numbers  as  the  men.  Many  married  women  who  yet  have 
children  in  arms  spend  most  of  the  daytime  at  the  spindles  or  at 
the  looms. 

This  raises  the  serious  question  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  children 
who  are  left  all  day  long  largely  to  shift  for  themselves.  Qiild  labor 
conditions  also  have  added  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  con* 
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frontiDg  the  mill  community.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  have 
until  recently  been  permitted  to  work  in  the  mills  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  Under  these  conditions  great  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  are  growing  up  with  little  education  and  with  a  very 
limited  comprehension  of  the  real  significance  of  home  and  com- 
munity life,  and  the  girls,  particularly,  are  weaned  away  from  a 
desire  for  or  ability  in  housekeeping. 

Recently  South  Carolina  took  a  great  forward  step  in  the  matter 
of  child  labor  when  the  State  placed  on  its  statute  books  a  drastic 
law  forbidding  any  person  to  hire  operati\es  for  the  mills  who  are 
under  16  years  of  age  unless  they  have  met  certain  standard  educa- 
tional provisions.  This  measure,  together  with  the  new  Federal 
child-labor  act,^  under  which  interstate  privileges  are  denied  the 
output  from  mills  which  employ  children  below  14  years  of  age,  or 
who  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  out  of  the  week — 
excellent  as  the  measures  are — places  an  additional  perplexing  prob- 
lem upon  the  mill  community,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the  children 
during  the  first  16  years  of  their  life. 

Briefly,  the  educational  needs  of  the  mill  community  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  statements : 

1.  How  to  organize  school  education  for  the  children  from  baby- 
hood up  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  lives. 

2.  How  to  blot  out  the  withering  bli^t  of  illiteracy,  adult  or 
otherwise,  which  is  seriously  limiting  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  popu- 
lation. 

3.  How  to  instruct  the  adult  population  so  as  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  and  so  enable  them  to  become  more  than  mere  ''  hands  "  in 
the  mills. 

4.  How  to  assist  the  mill  women  to  become  better  housekeepers, 
and  the  men  to  become  better  supporters  of  their  homes  and  up- 
holders of  community  life. 

T?u  prevcdUng  type  of  mill  school, — Some  southern  mill  schools 
are  maintained  as  regular  public  schools,  drawing  State  and  local 
aid  through  public  taxation,  and  are  regularly  supervised  by  State 
and  local  officials.  Other  schools  of  this  class  are  supported  in  part 
from  public  funds  and  in  part  by  the  mill  corporation.  Many  of 
the  mill  schools  are  owned  and  maintained  wholly  by  the  mill  au- 
thorities, and  thus  lie  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  public- 
sdiool  officials.  Some  of  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  in- 
efficient, while  others  of  this  class  are  among  the  very  best  in  their 
respective  States.  For  their  efficiency  the  privately  owned  mill 
scboola  must  depend  wholly  on  the  public  spirit  of  the  corporation 
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which  maintains  them,  and  on  the  ability  and  clear  vision  of  the 
local  manager  in  charge  of  the  mill.  Often  the  school  buildings  iare 
poorly  constructed  and  ill  adapted  to  school  needs.  Uncertificated 
teachers  are  occasionally  employed,  compulsory  attendance  is  badly 
enforced,  and  in  many  other  respects  the  schools  fail  to  give  the 
mill  community  that  vital  form  of  education  so  necessary  to  lift  the 
mill  operative  above  the  hard  conditions  under' which  he  lives. 

It  is  significant  that  the  public  is  now  generally  aware  that  it  has 
a  mill  problem,  and  State  authority  is  beginning  to  take  action  to 
remedy  the  old  evils.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  a  State  super- 
visor of  mill  schools  has  been  appointed  by  law  to  have  charge  of 
this  particular  group  of  schools.  Similarly,  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  at  Bock  Hill,  has  begun  to  reach  out  to  assist  the 
mill  villages  in  practical  welfare  work,  which  reaches  from  the 
school  right  to  the  operatives'  homes,  and  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  is  doing  an  equally  good  work  in  teaching  thrift  through 
home  gardens,  horticulture,  and  the  like. 

Catron  HaU^  Saxon  MiUs^  Spartanburg  County^  S.  C.^  typical  of 
the  best  in  this  kind  of  village  school. — ^Thoughtful  mill  owners  are 
as  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and  practical  welfare 
work  as  anybody.  The  best  among  the  mill  schools  are  organized  to 
teach  the  village  childi-en  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  also  to 
assist  the  parents  in  various  ways  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  life 
in  the  mill  village.  A  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of  activity,  at 
its  best,  can  be  studied  at  Saxon  Mills,  in  the  outskirts  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  The  mill  corporation  has  erected  and  equipped  the 
school  building — Catron  Hall — which  is  operated  in  part  only  on 
public  funds.  Here  the  children  from  the  mill  homes  may  acquire 
an  elementary  education,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  is  procured  in 
village  communities  elsewhere.  The  school  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  prepare  and  instruct  the  children  of  people  with  limited 
traditions  and  of  narrow  vision  for  responsible  citizenship  and  in- 
creased industrial  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  all  the  mill  schools 
are  weak.  The  school  does,  however,  give  the  younger  children  the 
elementary  school  subjects  and  removes  from  them  the  blot  of  illit- 
eracy which  has  marked  their  parents.  But  this  is  about  all  it  can 
do  for  the  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  school  emanate  welfare  activities 
that  reach  every  home  in  the  village.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
special  community  worker  connected  with  Winthrop  College,  who 
receives  her  remuneration  from  the  mill  corporation.  The  community 
building,  which  is  also  used  for  school  purposes,  is  fitted  to  meet  the 
general  social  needs  of  the  village.  In  it  are  an  auditorium  that 
seats  500  people,  a  lodge  hall,  a  library  having  approximately  900 
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il.— DINING  ROOM   IN  THE  TEMPORARY  BUILDING. 


B.— TEMPORARY  QUARTERS  IN  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  WAS  OPENED. 
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A,     A  STUDENT  EMPLOYED  AT  A  LOOM. 


B.     A  STUDENT  WHO  WORKS  HALF  THE  TIME  IN  A   MACHINE  SHOP. 
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T0I11111B8,  a  reading  room,  a  play  room,  a  sewing  room,  a  basement 
fitted  with  ahowen,  and  a  room  equipped  as  domestic  science  labora- 
tory. The  welfare  worker  has  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  building, 
where  lectures  are  held,  and  entertainments,  games,  and  sewing  and 
cooking  classes.  All  of  these  are  well  attended  by  the  mill  commu- 
nity. The  domestic  science  laboratory,  in  particular,  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  housekeepers  who  in  their  earlier  days  had 
little  opportunity  to  learn  practical  housekeeping. 

The  welfare  work  embraces,  among  other  things,  liying  condi- 
tions in  the  school  community,  sanitary  housing,  and  house-lot  up- 
keep; measures  to  prevent  disease;  modem  recreation,  including 
baseball,  supervised  playground  activities,  and  in  the  winter  time 
hockey  on  the  mill  pond.  Becently  a  '^  better  babies  ^'  campaign  was 
instituted.  This  culminated  in  a  better  babies'  contest,  in  which  60 
babies  were  entered.  The  babies  were  all  examined  and  measured  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  standard.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  10  of  the  babies  scored  above  99  per  cent,  the  test  being 
made  by  four  dentists,  two  ear-and-throat  specialists,  one  mental 
examiner,  three  physicians,  and  a  child  specialist  The  examination 
would  seem  to  refute  many  of  the  startling  tales  one  hears  on  child 
suffering  in  the  southern  mill  village. 

IL  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTB.  X 

A  NSW  KDfD  OF  SCHOOL  IN  WmCH  TO  PREPASS  LKADBRS  FOR  TBI  SOUTHERN 

mix  PBOPLR. 

Wherein  the  ordinary  mill  school  faUa  short. — The  ordinary  mill 
school  at  its  best  can  do  little  more  than  provide  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school  subjects  for  the  youngest  children 
and  offer  their  parents  occasional  night-school  classes.  High-school 
facilities  are  practically  unknown  in  the  mill  villages.  '  Very  few 
children  complete  even  the  elementary  school  course.  Some  drop  out 
for  lack  of  interest,  others — ^in  the  past  at  least — ^have  been  taken  from 
the  school  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  school  year  and  put  to  work  in  the 
milL  If  any  are  so  fortunate  as  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
and  their  parents  chance  to  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to 
encourage  further  school  work,  the  children  must  go  elsewhere  for 
a  secondary  education.  This  usually  means  that  the  mill  community 
loses  them  altogether. 

Mill  people  ought  to  have  schools  that  can  give  them  more  than 
the  fundamentals  of  an  elementary  education.  This  kind  of  school 
should  teach  the  importance  of  good  birth,  good  health,  and  sani- 
tary living.  It  should  make  clear  to  people  their  responsibility  and 
opportunity  as  members  of  the  larger  social  group  in  community 
101880*— IS 2 
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and  State.  It  should  offer  practical  and  technical  work  that  will 
help  the  operative  to  advance  in  his  calling  from  a  plain  day 
laborer  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  textile  industries.  The 
school  might  include  courses  in  textile  designing,  in  mechanical 
drawing,  in  phases  of  mathematics,  including  mill  calculation,  and  in 
electrical  and  steam  engineering,  and  similar  work. 

The  Textile  Induatrial  Institute  seeking  to  solve  the  problem. — ^To 
bring  together  into  school  the  capable  young  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  the  mills  who  have  energy  and  desire  to  improve  their  lot,  to 
make  of  them  economic  and  social  leaders  in  the  village  community — 
is  the  aim  of  a  new  type  of  educational  institution  recently  estab- 
lished near  Saxon  Mills,  in  the  environs  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  better  expressed  by  President  D.  E.  Camak 
in  the  following  language :  "  To  find,  train,  Christianize,  and  prepare 
leaders  for  the  500,000  cotton-mill  population  in  the  South.'* 

This  efficient  local  leadership  is  obviously  needed  outside  the  mills 
just  as  much  as  inside  of  them.  It  is  needed  in  every-day  social  life, 
in  religious  work,  and  in  industrial  affairs.  When  each  mill  village 
can  have  leaders  trained  from  amonsr  its  own  people,  much  of  the 
present  sway  of  political  demagogues  and  religious  fanatics  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  mill  people  will  develop  into  a  citizenry  of  remark- 
able strength  and  character. 

History  of  the  institute, — ^The  school  was  founded  in  1911  by  Rev. 
D.  E.  Camak,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The 
foimder  has  been  a  life-long  student  of  mill  people  and  mill  condi- 
tions. He  has  been  among  them  for  years  as  preacher  and  teacher. 
When  Mr.  Camak  first  propounded  his  unique  educational  method 
now  operative  at  the  Textile  Institute,  his  most  intimate  friends  de- 
clared it  "laudable  but  Utopian,"  and  did  what  they  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  enterprise.  But  he  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  try  out  the  enterprise.  At  last  the  school  was  opened  in  a  small 
way.  Mr.  Camak's  half-time  scheme  had  made  its  appeal  to  the 
president  of  the  mill  corporation,  who  gave  the  use  of  a  small  build- 
ing in  which  the  work  began.  Gradually  students  were  attracted  to 
this  unique  school,  coining  from  mill  villages  far  and  near,  both  from 
South  Carolina  and  from  other  States.  By  the  close  of  the  first  win- 
ter 40  had  enrolled  in  the  school.  For  three  successive  years  the  in- 
stitution struggled  along  in  its  overcrowded  quarters.  Then  at  last 
substantial  aid  came  from  a  group  of  interested  philanthropists  and 
mill  operators.  One  mill  president  gave  $4,000  worth  of  real  estate, 
and  one  Spartanburg  woman  gave  $17,000.  The  citizens  of  Spartan- 
burg contributed  over  $30,000.  The  Southern  Railway  Co.  hauled 
building  material  free  of  charge;  stone-quarry  owners,  dealers  in 
building  materials,  and  architects  vied  with  each  other  to  assist  in 
getting  the  new  school  firmly  established* 
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The  permanent  location  of  the  institute  is  on  a  commanding  eleva- 
tion. In  addition  to  an  attractive,  well-wooded  campus,  the  school 
owns  and  operates  an  adjoining  farm  of  115  acres,  which  supplies  the 
sdiool  with  vegetables  and  milk  and  with  some  of  the  required  eggs 
and  meat  The  first  building  (Plate  2)  is  already  crowded  to  ca- 
pacity, since  it  has  to  be  used  for  class  purposes,  dormitory,  and 
boarding  quarters,  and  living  rooms  for  the  principal  and  his  family 
and  the  other  instructors.  Additional  funds  are,  however,  fortu- 
nately in  sight  with  which*  to  erect  a  second  building  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  one  appearing  in  Plate  2. 

The  friends  of  the  school  hope  to  erect  a  large  central  administra- 
tion building  a  little  later,  when  the  first  two  structures  will  be  con- 
verted into  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  instructional  work  is  at  the  present  time  done  by  Mr.  Camak 
and  Mrs.  Camak,  both  of  whom  are  college  people,  being  graduates 
respectively  of  Wofford  College  and  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  well-trained  instructors. 

The  working  plcm  of  the  school. — ^The  Textile  Institute  was  or- 
ganized for  young  men  and  women  without  means  to  pay  their  way 
through  school  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living  and  so  had  no  time  to  attend  school.  Its  great  appeal  is 
to  the  more  or  less  illiterate  mill  workers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  from  14  years  of  age  and  upward,  who  would  otherwise  prob- 
ably go  through  life  without  an  education.  To  be  more  exact,  the 
school's  appeal  is  to  those  within*  this  group  who  have  strong  per- 
sonal ambition  and  are  willing  to  make  real  sacrifice  and  work  hard 
to  get  an  education;  for  the  schedule  of  the  Textile  Institute  is  a 
bard  and  long  one,  which  only  young  people  of  unusual  determina- 
tion and  physical  endurance  can  master.  The  real  purpose  and 
working  plan  of  the  school  can  best  be  stated  in  the  language  of 
President  Camak  as  given  in  a  recent  pamphlet  outlining  the  work 
of  the  school.    He  says : 

The  essential  difference  between  this  and  any  other  school  is  the  fact  that 
BO  students  are  admitted  who  can  pay  in  money.  Only  those  are  taken  who 
must  earn  a  Uvlng  and  an  education  at  the  same  time  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Arrangement  has  t>een  made  with  the  Spartanburg  Ck>tton  Mills  to  employ  stu- 
dents In  palrB»  each  working  every  other  week,  and  thus  keeping  one  hand  on 
the  job  constantly.  The  partner  who  Is  off  duty  In  the  miU  is,  of  course,  on  duty 
in  the  scbooL  There  is  little  or  no  friction  at  either  end  of  the  Hue,  since  the 
pair  of  student  workers  is  Jointly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
assigned*  and  since  in  the  school  work  the  entire  student-body  is  diyided  into 
two  sectlODS,  which  alternate  as  such.  Thus  two  separate  schools  are  con- 
ducted bf  the  one  oorps  of  teachers,  each  school  having  vacation,  as  it  were, 
every  other  week.  During  this  week  of  mm  work,  however,  they  are  stlU  under 
school  discfpUne,  tot  certain  courses,  not  taken  up  in  day  time  the  week  be- 
fore, are  this  week  tau^t  at  night  Thus  the  student  makes  a  long  link  in  his 
educational  chain  during  the  day  time  one  week  and  a  short  link  during  the 
night  of  the  next  week.    In  this  way  he  manages  to  spend  the  equivalent  of  7 
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Bdiool  months  at  books,  while  by  wortdng  Tacatton  he  can  get  paM  tat  7 
months*  mill  work  in  12. 

Who  ths  students  are. — ^The  daily  schedule  of  the  school  is  strenu- 
ous. One  week  calls  for  work  in  the  mills  from  6^  a.  m.,  with  one 
hour  for  noon  intermission — 11  hours  daily  except  Saturday,  when 
there  is  a  half  holiday.  The  operatives  thus  work  60  hours  a  week. 
During  the  work  week  some  of  the  students  undertake  in  addition 
a  limited  amount  of  night-school  work.  The  next  week  is  devoted 
entirely  to  study  and  recitations.  It  shcfiild  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  students  are  practically  illiterate,  but  well  advanced  in 
years,  the  average  age  being  about  22.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  only  young  people  of  the  best  physical  stamina 
and  of  exceptional  grit  can  hope  to  make  their  way  through  the 
school.  But  the  students  who  get  through  usually  emerge  as  pros- 
pective leaders  for  the  mill  folk.  The  school  authorities  have  this 
to  say: 

None  but  young  men  and  women  of  detennlned  character  and  fixed  purpose 
can  stand  the  acid  test  of  half-time  work  and  study.  Even  after  careful  Relec- 
tioD  by  form  of  appUcatlon  there  is  a  shrinkage  after  enroUment.  Those  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  achieve  the  difficult  drop  out  after  a 
few  weeks,  leaving  the  other  75  per  cent  to  settle  down  to  a  long,  hard  battle 
with  poverty  and  ignorance.  This  condition  of  affairs  insures  a  student  body 
of  wonderful  fortitude.    It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  student  body,  both  at  the  school  and  in 
the  mills,  disclosed  that  most  of  them  are  in  exceptionally  good 
physical  health.  In  a  few  cases  oXAy  did  they  appear  a  little  sallow 
and  worn  with  work.  These  were  usually  beginning  students  who 
had  suffered  from  mal-nutrition  before  arriving  at  the  institute. 
Every  applicant  for  a  place  must  produce  a  doctor's  certificate  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  has  no  contagious  or  infections  disease  and  that  he 
is  in  reasonably  good  health.  Similarly,  he  must  have  a  pastor's  cer- 
tificate to  certify  "  that  he  is  a  person  of  high  moral  character,  capable 
of  learning,  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  deserving  the  special  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  school." 

Each  applicant  must,  further,  answer  in  writing  such  questions  as 
these: 

Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  going  to  school? 

How  much  have  you  attended  school? 

Your  age? 

Are  you  willing  to  do  good  honest  work  in  a  cotton  min  every  other  week 
in  order  to  get  to  go  to  school  every  other  week? 

Do  you  promise  faithful  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  of  the  mill? 

Do  you  promise  to  stay  as  long  as  12  months  with  the  school,  if  possible? 

Ck>ald  you  go  to  school  without  working  your  way? 

What  can  you  do  in  a  mill ? 

Such  questions  are  intended  to  aid  the  school  authorities  in  making 
up  theii'  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  to  receive  the  applicant. 
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Brno  the  half 'time  scheme  suits  the  mill  operators, — Many  might 
be  skeptical  on  the  question  of  how  this  half-time  scheme  works  out 
in  real  practice.  What  is  the  verdict  of  the  mill  superintendent  and 
his  assistants  in  the  matter?  Is  it  possible  for  people  working  in 
pairs  at  the  loom  or  the  spindles — one  of  the  two  working  this  week 
and  laying  oflf  the  next  when  the  team  mate  takes  up  the  work — to 
do  as  good  service  as  if  the  operative  were  on  the  job  regularly  from 
day  to  day?  The  answer  is  invariably  in  the  affirmative.  The  in- 
vestigator interviewed  the  president  of  the  Saxon  Mills  and  several 
superintendents  and  foremen  in  the  various  departments,  and  all 
declared  the  fullest  satisfaction  with  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
half-time  students.  The  operators  declared,  furthermore,  that  the 
new  education  gives  the  student  additional  zest  and  zeal  in  propor- 
tion as  his  mental  faculties  are  awakened.  They  can  somehow  make 
use  of  this  to  inspire  in  the  mill  operatives  as  a  whole  a  new  esprit 
de  corps. 

Statements  like  these  coming  from  men  in  position  to  know  are  of 
vital  importance.  If  investigation  should  have  proved  that  the  half- 
time  workers  were  not  so  efficient  as  full-time  workers,  Mr.  Camak's 
whole  scheme  would  have  failed.  As  it  is,  his  fondest  dreams  seem 
fully  realized. 

The  student  in  social  leadership. — ^The  managers  of  the  mills  are 
loud  in*  their  praise  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  half-time  students 
on  the  religious  and  scTcial  atmosphere  of  the  mill  village.  It  is  here 
that  they  get  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.  One  young  man  interviewed  by  the  investigator  had 
come  out  of  the  North  Carolina  hills  some  four  years  before,  prac- 
tically illiterate.  He  now  holds  a  good  place  in  the  mill,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  local  Baptist  Sunday  School,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  and  general  welfare  work. 

A  yoimg  woman  who  has  been  in  school  four  years,  having  had,  all 
told,  less  than  nine  months  of  schooling  when  she  arrived  at  Saxon, 
is  now  preparing  for  Lander  College.  Her  ambition  is  to  become  a 
h^ottlement  worker.  She  is  a  leader  in  local  missionary  work,  active 
in  general  welfare  work,  and  a  leading  Sunday-school  teacher.  It  is 
hard  to  overestimate  what  the  Textile  Institute  has  done  for  such 
pi'ople  as  these  and  what  they  are  doing  in  return  for  the  religious 
.   id  social  welfare  of  the  mill  village. 

Where  the  students  go  after  leaving  school. — An  inquiry  of  the 
•iident  body  for  1915-16  resulted  as  follows: 

10  per  cent  desired  to  become  textUe  experts. 

12  per  cent  desired  to  become  ministers  of  the  GospeU 

3  per  cent  desired  to  become  teachers. 

2  per  cent  desired  to  become  foreign  rolsRionaries. 

6  per  ^Dt  desired  to  become  social  workers  or  home  mfsfllonarlea 
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Fifty-eight  per  cent  were  already  active  Christian  workers;  75  per 
cent  wanted  to  help  improve  social  conditions  of  mill  operatives. 
The  latter  group  included  practically  all  the  students  at  that  time  in 
school. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  students  who  have  completed  the  school's 
course  are  in  college.  Seven  in  this  4  per  cent  are  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  three  young  women  are  preparing  to  become  foreign 
missionaries.  A  few  of  the  graduates  have  gone  bark  to  the  farm 
and  others  are  following  a  variety  of  pursuits,  from  civil  service  to 
barber  trade;  but  three- fourths  of  all  the  students  have  returned  to 
the  mills,  many  from  choice,  others  from  necessity.  Returning  to 
the  loom  and  workshop,  the  students  carry  with  them  new  ideals  for 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  operatives.  They  are  instnunental,  often, 
in  helping  their  fellows  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  new  school.  Although  the  institute  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  six  years,  many  of  its  product  have  already 
climbed  well  upward  in  the  textile  industries  from  ordinary  *'  hand  " 
to  "  section  man  "  and  even  to  the  position  of  "  mill  boss." 

The  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. — Student  classi- 
fication is  necessarily  very  flexible,  and  recitation  work  individual 
rather  than  by  groups,  as  they  come  to  school  with  every  degree  of 
unpreparedness.  Some  students  are  practically  illiterate,  having  had 
perhaps  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  public  school  instruction. 
Others  are  of  mature  years  and  some  of  them  learn  very  slowly  and 
others  very  rapidly.  In  exceptional  cases  students  have  completed 
the  work  of  two  or  even  three  elementary  grades  in  a  single  year. 
The  elementary  subjects  form  the  background  of  the  curriculum. 
These  are  taught  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible.  Many  students 
are  obliged  to  begin  with  the  primer;  others  are  well  along  in  the 
grades  when  they  enter.  Courses  in  elementary  textiles  are  empha- 
sized for  the  young  men,  and  courses  in  home-making  for  the  young 
women.  The  plan  of  work  does  not  go  above  the  eleventh  year,  this 
being  the  State  requirement  for  high-school  graduation  in  South 
Carolina.  However,  there  is  no  attempt  to  build  up,  as  the  school 
authorities  put  it,  a  "proud  curriculum,"  as  the  school's  one  great 
motive  is  to  fit  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  studenta 

Plans  for  the  future. — The  students  of  the  Textile  Institute  pay 
nothing  for  tuition  and  lodging.  The  only  charge  is  for  board,  and 
tliis  is  surprisingly  small.  Under  the  conditions,  the  institute  must 
depend  largely  on  voluntary  contributions  for  its  maintenance.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  scholarships  and  through  direct 
donations  from  public-spirited  men  and  women. 

Testimony  of  students. — Many  students,  both  at  the  school  and  in 
the  mills,  were  interviewed  and  were  asked  to  express  their  opinions 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  work  the  school  has  done  for  thena.    A 
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few  of  these  testimonials  are  reproduced.    The  first  two  are  excerpts 
from  prize  essays  written  by  two  students.    The  first  is  from  the  pen 
of  William  Glean  Smith,  of  Anderson,  S.  C*,  and  the  second  is  by 
Irma  Wade,  of  Laurens,  S.  C. 
William  Olenn  Smith  writes: 

I  began  work  In  a  cotton  mm  at  the  age  of  8,  and  have  done  little  else.  In 
those  early  days  of  toll,  I  used  to  see  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  passing  to  and 
from  school,  and  my  heart  burned  with  the  desire  to  go.  Then,  just  as  it 
seemed  that  I  was  about  to  have  to  enter  life  without  even  an  elementary  edu- 
cation, I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  Joy 
that  at  last  I  was  to  have  the  chance  of  buying  with  my  own  labor  those  privi- 
leges which  should  have  been  my  childhood  heritage.  I  had  reached  the  nge 
where  even  the  thought  of  attending  a  graded  school  was  humiliating  to  me. 

As  I  recall  the  past  four  years  that  I  have  attended  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute  and  see  the  great  opportimltles  that  I  have  had  and  what  I  would  have 
missed  had  I  not  come,  I  rejoice  and  thank  God  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart  for  a  great  school  like  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  Though  being  a 
grown  young  man  and  starting  at  the  bottom  in  books,  I  have  come  through  the 
past  four  years  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  without  being  humiliated  or 
feeling  embarrassed,  simply  because  the  students  are  all  men  and  women  study- 
ing together  the  common  branches  which  they  should  have  had  when  they  were 
children. 

I  know  many  more  who  will  seek  to  enter  the  Institute  as  soon  as  they  realize 
that  here  is  at  last  a  school  where  a  grown  young  man  may  begin  at  the  bottom 
without  embarrassment  and  learn  rapidly  under  the  symimthetlc  guidance  of 
living  teachers,  teachers  whose  only  object  seems  to  be  to  help  folks  that  need 
help  that  they  may  help  othera 

We  who  work  In  the  mills,  and  whose  lives  will  be  given  In  some  way  to  the 
uplift  of  our  fellows,  realize  deeply  the  meaning  of  such  a  school.  Only  those 
who  know  at  first  hand  the  serious  handicaps  of  the  rising  mill  boys,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  burning  ambitions  of  many  of  them,  can  fuUy  realize  the  future 
effects  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  follov^g  why  a  mm  boy  needs  a  school  like  the 
Textile  Institute. 

Three  young  men  from  the  graduating  class  last  May  entered  coUege  this 
fall.  One  of  them  will  preach,  and  he  expects  the  rest  of  his  life  to  serve  the 
mill  people.  Oh !  I  would  to  God  that  we  had  such  schools  as  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial Institute  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  young  woman  who  was  an  operative  In  the  cloth  room  came  to  the  Institute* 
obtained  enough  education  to  return  home  and  take  charge  of  the  cloth  room 
as  "overseer."  Think  of  It!  And  she  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class  with  30 
girls  In  It. 

A  man  who  1«  now  attending  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  was  **  second 
hand  **  In  the  mill.  But  he  lost  his  position  because  of  his  lack  of  literary 
training.  He  entered  the  Institute,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the  mill 
again  and  take  an  "  overseer's  "  position.  But,  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all, 
this  man  while  a  student  in  the  TextUe  Industrial  Institute  has  seen  a  vision ; 
viz,  that  consecrated,  Chriatian  miU  men  can  lead  their  operatlvea  for  right 
and  righteousness. 

Irma  Wale  wriies: 

The  roost  Important  reason  why  the  mlH  irttls  of  to-day  need  an  education  Is 
becanae  they  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  oar  next  generation.    They  will  have  to 
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guide  the  fbotsteps  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-morrow,  and  so  much  depends 
on  their  Tiew  of  life.  If  the  mother  is  narrow  and  has  low  ideals,  her  children 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  like  her.  If  she  Is  uneducated,  she  will  not  try  to 
educate  her  dilldren,  because  she  can  not  realize  the  importance  of  it 

Most  of  the  girls  are  needed  and  must  help  at  home  until  it  Is  too  late  for 
them  to  go  to  the  public  schools,  and  they  have  not  the  means  to  go  to  the 
other  high-priced  schools.  Then,  what  are  they  to  do?  Where  can  they  go  to 
get  the  training  they  so  much  need?  The  problem  was  solved  ^^en  the  Textile 
Industrial  Institute  was  established  a  few  years  ago.  There  the  ambitious 
^irl  can  go  and  earn  her  living  and  get  an  education  at  the  same  time.  She  is 
watched  over,  cared  for,  guided,  and  influenced  by  the  best  women.  There  she 
receives  a  regular  high-school  course  which  develops  her  mind,  broadens  her 
view,  helps  her  to  find  and  develop  her  natural  talents  and  to  appreciate  the 
highest  and  best  thinga 

Besides  this,  she  is  given  a  course  in  home  making.  She  Is  taught  not  only 
how  to  prepare  the  food  for  her  family,  but  also  the  value  of  the  different  foods 
and  the  foods  which  the  body  needs,  so  that  she  will  know  how  to  select  the 
food  which  will  do  most  toward  making  the  members  of  her  family  strong, 
healthy,  and  happy,  instead  of  feeding  them  canned  goods  and  other  things 
which  are  harmful  arid  expensive. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught  there  Is  the  lesson  of  economy,  which  Is 
learned  from  necessity.  They  work  only  half  time,  and  are  forced  to  live  on 
half  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  have,  often  working  early  and  late  to 
do  this.  They,  therefore,  learn  something  of  the  value  of  money  and  learn  to 
do  without  the  things  they  do  not  really  need.  Because  of  this  lesson,  they 
will  make  more  economical  homemakers  and  their  homes  will  be  much  happier. 

Letters  from  farmer  students  of  the  institute. — ^The  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  former  students  further  illustrate 
graphically  what  the  half-time  school  can  do  for  young  people  who 
ha\e  grown  up  under  adverse  circumstances,  in  sections  where  the 
school  facilities  have  been  bad,  or  the.  people  too  poor  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  schools  as  have  been  offered : 

My  father  was  an  unsuccessful  farmer  of  North  Carolina.  When  the  price 
of  cotton  became  so  low  that  he  could  no  Ioniser  support  his  family  he  left  the 
farm  and  moved  to  a  cotton  mill  In  South  rarolina.  A  few  months  later  he  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  died  after  two  years  of  helplessness,  leaving  my 
toother  with  nothing  except  a  houseful  of  children. 

1  was  then  8  years  old.  Mother  managed  to  keep  me  in  school  until  I  was 
11.  By  that  time  all  my  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  married  except  one 
brother  18  years  old,  who  was  working  in  the  spinning  room  for  40  cents  a  day. 
There  were  two  children  younger  than  I,  so  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  me 
To  go  to  work.  I  had  Just  completed  the  third  grade  and  was  very  anxious  to 
go  on  to  school,  but  I  realized  the  need  at  home  and  was  glad  that  there  was  a 
way  for  me  to  help.  Mother  tried  to  get  us  Into  an  orphan's  home,  but  there 
was  no  room  for  us.  She  bought  a  cow  and'  by  sometimes  keeping  boarders  we 
were  able  to  live. 

After  a  few  years  my  brother  and  I  were  making  fairly  good  wages  and  de- 
cided to  take  it  time  about  and  go  to  schooL  He  went  one  winter.  I  started  the 
next  fall,  but  was  called  home  before  tlie  session  was  out  I  was  naturally  of 
a  studious  nature,  and  it  was  a  blow  when  I  realized  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  school  for  me.  I  do  not  romember  the  time  when  I  did  not  want  nn  educa- 
ttOB  Biore  thaa  anytking  else,  and  this  desire  grew  as  I  grew  older  and  came  to 
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A,     SAXON   MILLS,   IN  WHICH   MANY  OF  THE  PUPILS  WORK. 


B.     A  CLASS  IN  TEXTILES  AT  THE  SAXON   MILLS. 
At  the  conclusion  of  lectures  at  the  school  the  pupils  often  go  to  the  mill  for  practical  demonstration. 
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reftlise  the  need  of  It  more.  When  I  was  still  a  child  my  pastor  and  his  wife 
woqld  often  give  me  magazines,  and  I  soon 'became  a  passionate  reader.  But 
I  bad  no  one  to  direct  my  reading  and  no  one  to  help  and  encourage  in  the 
studies  that  I  mi^^t  have  taken  at  night  Consequently,  I  spent  most  of  the 
boors  when  not  at  work  reading  whatever  fell  into  my  hand,  and  it  was  often 
that  which  was  not  good  for  me.  But  I  did  receive  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
received  encouragement,  inspiration,  ambition,  and  learned  to  think  through 
the  things  I  read. 

I  became  a  Christian  and  Joined  the  church  when  I  was  12  years  old.  My 
Kuccessive  pastors  took  an  interest  in  roe  and  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
ilie  church  work.  It  was  a  small  mill  church.  The  pastors  were  earnest,  con- 
secrated men,  but  they  had  little  help  and  had  to  divide  their  time  between  three 
other  churches.  We  had  no  leaders  of  ability,  seldom  had  an  organist  or  any- 
one to  lead  the  singing  and  but  few  teachers  who  could  interest  a  Sunday-school 
class.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  weak  and  seemingly  did  little 
good.  For  lack  of  a  better  teacher  I  was  given  a  Sunday-school  class  when  I 
was  16.  I  met  them  every  Sunday  but  did  little  good  unless  it  was  to  set  them 
an  example  of  faithfulness.  I  realized  that  many  others  as  well  as  myself  were 
tmfltted  for  the  places  they  held,  but  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  them  who 
could  do  any  better.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  see  how  much  the  cotton-mjll 
people  needed  education  and  educated  lenders.  I  saw  that  they  were  not  getting 
out  of  life  what  was  due  them.  They  did  not  know  how  to  spend  the  money 
they  earned,  to  make  themselves  and  their  homes  attractive,  to  care  for  their 
babies  or  to  keep  their  coraniunities  in  a  sanitary  condition.  More  than  that, 
tliey  did  not  know  how  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Of  course  their  lives  were 
dull ;  with  many  it  was  simply  the  drudgery  of  making  a  living. 

I  believed  that  this  state  could  and  should  be  altered.  I  loved  them;  they 
were  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  bom  a  desire  to 
lielp  th^n.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  knew  little  more  about  how  things  ought 
to  be  than  they ;  besides,  my  older  brother  had  contracted  consumption,  and  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  care  for  him  and  provide  for  my  own  home.  This  con- 
tinued nntil  I  was  24  years  old.  Then  my  brother  died,  and  other  changes  took 
place  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  away  from  home.  I  began  to  look 
around  to  see  what  I  could  do.  Going  to  school  seemed  impossible.  I  had  no 
money ;  I  had  passed  the  public-school  age,  and  the  thought  of  entering  school 
•lid  having  to  start  in  the  lower  grades  was  embarrassing  to  me.  Yet  I  knew 
I  could  do  nothing  worth  while  until  I  did  get  more  education.  These  thoughts 
haunted  me  until  I  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Of  course,  I  prayed  and  be- 
liered  that  God  would  In  some  way  direct  my  life,  but  little  dreamed  that  He 
would  lead  me  in  the  paths  that  He  has. 

I  went  to  church  one  morning  with  an  unusually  heavy  heart.  After  the 
iNermon  a  young  man  whom  I  had  known  in  the  mill  arose  and  asked  permission 
to  speak.  He  told  about  a  school  that  had  been  established  in  Spartanburg  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  work 
for  an  education.  He  was  then  a  student  there,  and  as  he  went  on  to  explain 
the  plan  on  which  It  was  run  tears  of  Joy  sprang  to  my  eyes.  I  knew  at  once 
that  that  was  the  chance  for  me.  Before  he  had  finished  speaking  my  mind  was 
made  up  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  was  a  student  at  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute. 

I  arrived  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  was  assigned  work  in  the  classroom  on 
Monday  and  attended  my  classes  all  that  week.  The  next  week  I  went  to  the 
mill  where  work  had  been  arranged  for  me.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  pay 
was  disappointing.    I  found  that  I  could  only  make  enough  working  half  time 
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to  pay  my  board.  But  fortunately  I  had  clothea  enough  to  last  for  a  while  and 
by  doing  my  own  laundry  I  waa  able  to  pay  my  expensea.  I  had  to  sacrijice 
some  things  that  were  very  dear  to  me  when  I  went,  and  the  first  tew  montha 
were  hard,  because  I  had  so  many  adjustments  to  make;  but  still  I  think  they 
were  the  happiest  months  of  my  life.  I  knew  that  Ood  had  answered  the 
longings  of  my  heart  My  dreams  were  coming  true,  and  I  saw  larger  fields 
and  a  richer  life  opening  up  before  me.  I  found  myself  among  a  set  of  honest, 
sincere  young  people  with  much  the  same  ideals  and  ambitions  as  my  own. 
Some  were  older  than  I,  and  many  were  not  as  far  advanced,  but  we  all  under- 
stood all  were  working  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  were  bound  by  a  tie  of 
love  and  sympathy  seldom  found  outside  the  family  drcle.  I  soon  learned  that 
till'  majority  were  not  working  only  for  tliemselvea,  but  that  they  might  get 
something  to  carry  back  into  their  home  communities.  With  such  a  spirit 
combined  with  the  influence  of  the  Christian  men  and  women  who  were  there 
to  help  us,  we  ^-ould  not  help  but  be  inspired  to  do  our  t>eat 

I  took  some  eighth-grade  subjects  that  year,  in  others  I  was  as  low  as  the 
fifth  grade.  Though  I  entered  late  my  teachers  saw  that  I  waa  in  earnest  and 
spared  no  pains  in  helping  me.  With  their  help  I  soon  caught  up  with  all  my 
elastics  and  covered  enough  ground  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  take  all  the 
tenth-grade  work  the  next  year,  thus  finishing  the  course  in  two  years. 
Although  I  had  not  been  higher  than  the  fourth  grade  in  school,  I  had  learned 
enough  through  my  reading  that  I  was  able  to  take  higher-grade  work  in  some 
subJtH-ts.     In  others  I  doubled,  doing  two  or  three  years*  work  in  one. 

Before  I  finished  there  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ffo  back  into  the  mill  vil- 
lages and  teach.  I  chose  this  work  ]>ecauae  I  felt  that  I  could  do  more  good  in 
that  way  than  any  other.  My  problem  then  was  how  I  was  to  continue  my 
education  after  leaving  tliere.  For  some  time  this  worried  me,  but  again  I 
felt  God's  leading  hand.  Through  one  of  my  teachers  I  secured  a  scholarship  at 
the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  where,  by  doing  house 
work  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  I  could  get  my  board  and  tuition.  I  entered 
the  Normal  last  September,  just  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial Institute.  I  am  taking  a  teacher's  training  course  which  it  will  take 
me  two  years  to  complete.  I  expect  to  continue  my  preparalon  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; then  I  hope  to  find  some  place  where  I  can  pass  on  the  blessings  which 
I  have  received    •    *     *. 

Some  think  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  a  school  as  the  Textile  Institute  after 
a  few  years,  now  that  we  have  compulsory  education  and  the  children  will  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  school.  I  believe  that  will  only  create  a  greater  need  for  It 
The  children  will  get  enough  from  these  public  schools  to  interest  them  and 
cause  them  to  see  the  value  of  an  e4lucation.  The  lack  of  this  interest  has  kept 
many  away  who  might  have  gone  to  school.  Then,  instead  of  liaving  to  give 
much  time  to  the  primary  work,  it  may  be  given  to  the  higher  grades  and  to 
tlie  home  maldng,  gardening,  and  textile  courses  which  the  people  need  above 
all  else. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  that  there  was  a  school  at  Spartanburg. 
S.  i.\,  where  I  could  go  to  school  half  of  the  time  and  work  the  other  hallL  I 
Kiiid  it  was  the  place  for  me.  But  I  thought  I  would  come  and  Investigate  and 
see  if  it  was  even  so,  and  I  will  say  that  I  found  it  to  my  surprise  the  greatest 
place  I  ever  saw,  so  I  moved  my  family  to  the  mill  village  and  started  to  school, 
myself  one  week  and  my  oldest  boy  goes  the  other  week.  We  take  It  time  about 
going.  While  I  am  at  work. he  is  in  school,  and  I  go  to  school  the  other  week 
and  he  works.  I  have  three  children  in  the  public  school  here  in  the  village,  so 
I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  my  children  are  not  as  I  am. 
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W«  have  been  foiiig  to  icheol  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  for  about  seven 
zDonths,  and  it  just  seems  like  home  to  us.  I  tbink  tbe  best  teachers  in  the 
world  are  at  tbe  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  I  am  85  years  <Hd  and  I  hope  to 
0et  throui^  here  in  about  three  yeara 

I  went  to  work  In  the  mill  when  I  was  9  years  old.  I  went  to  school  only  one 
session  before  I  went  to  work.  The  lack  of  opportunities  was  due  to  the  fact 
ttiat  my  father  needed  my  help  in  order  to  support  the  family.  I  know  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  men  like  myself. 
I  entered  about  the  fourth  grade  when  I  came  to  the  institute.  I  hardly  knew 
\r1iat  English  grammar  was  and  was  a  beginner  when  I  started.  I  had  <mly 
been  to  school  12  months  in  my  life.  I  am  in  line  for  promotion  in  the  mill  and 
am  connected  with  religious  and  social  activities  of  the  community.  I  was  24 
years  old  when  I  entered  tlie  institute  and  finished  the  tenth  grade  when  I 
was  27. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  I  had  but  two  advantages,  that  of  ClirlRtian 
parentage,  and  ambition.  My  ambition  was  curbed  and  almost  killed  by  the  awful 
poverty  which  I  had  to  endure.  This  robbed  me  of  the  carefree  days  of  child- 
hood.  As  early  as  in  my  seventh  year  I  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
helping  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  We  lived  in  a  rural  district  only  one 
mile  from  school*  but  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  more  than  three 
months  each  year.  The  little  time  I  did  attend,  however.  I  applied  myself  dili- 
gently. Many  nights  1  studied  until  midnight  and  then  arose  before  daylight  in 
order  to  sfieiMl  another  hour  with  my  books. 

Year  after  year  passed  in  the  same  monotonous  manner.  I  realized  that  I 
was  almost  a  young  woman.  Others  of  my  age,  and  even  younger,  went  away 
to  good  schools  and  came  back  greatly  improved.  I  do  not  know  myself  how  I 
ever  endured  the  pangs  which  my  heart  was  forced  to  endure.  Yet  somehow  I 
was  never  completely  In  the  clutches  of  despair.  I  always  imagined  that  I 
couKl  see  a  ray  of  hope  Just  ahead.  I  puzzled  my  brain  no  little  to  map  out 
some  way  for  self  improvement.  Many  times  did  I  steal  away  and  try  my 
young  heart  almost  out  and  pray  the  best  I  knew  how  for  some  way  to  be 
opened  for  me.  Many  nights  have  I  sobbed  on  my  pillow  until  sleei)  came 
through  sheer  exhaustion.    Thus  passed  the  flrnt  18  summers  of  my  life. 

After  much  persuasion  my  people  consented  to  move  to  a  cotton  mill.  I 
thought  I  could  save  enough  money  in  one  year  to  go  to  school  the  next.  We 
found  the  mill  people  to  be  big-hearted,  good  neighbors.  We  received  many 
kindnesses  from  both  overseers  and  operatives.  I  soon  learned  to  weave  /fnd  I 
made  very  good  wages.  Yet  I  still  found  it  hard  to  save  much,  after  I  paid  my 
board  and  bought  my  clothes  and  met  the  little  Incidentals  which  naturally 
came  up.  During  the  second  year  of  mill  work  I  donated  my  small  hoard  to  my 
sister  to  help  her  in  school.  This  I  did  willingly,  yet  It  was  a  case  of  **  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."    I  was  growing  despondent  concerning  my  own  case. 

One  day  I  read  something  about  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  I  fairly 
hugged  the  piece  to  my  heart.  From  then  on  I  watched  every  paper  and  read 
every  word  eagerly.  I  always  f^t  that  each  piece  was  written  for  me  espe- 
cially. It  was  hard  to  believe  all  I  read  and  heard.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  if  I  could  get  admission.  I  decided  that  to 
be  In  school  every  other  week  was  better  by  far  than  never  to  go.  I  went  In 
person  to  apply.  How  grateful  I  felt  when  told  that  they  would  make  room 
for  roe.  The  principal  told  me  frankly  that  I  would  find  it  hard.  I  did ;  yet 
the  rerj  dfAculty  of  the  undertaking  made  it  seem  of  more  value  to  me.  The 
struggle  waa  made  bearable  by  victory.    The  school  waa  like  a  home.    When 
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Vfe  gathered  around  the  table  or  In  the  classroom,  we  Mt  like  one  big  family. 
There  was  an  inflnence  for  good  everywhere  and  In  everything.  •  *  *  I 
know  that  the  improvement  in  my  narrow  life  was  not  so  noticeable  to  others, 
yet  I  realized  it  fully.  I  learned  many  things  outside  my  books.  I  learned 
many  rules  of  etiquette,  and  something  of  plain  sewing  and  plain  cooking  and 
food  values.  It  was  surprising  how  rapidly  a  student  could  advance,  although 
in  school  only  every  other  week. 

I  landed  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  23  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
to  school  only  a  few  months.  Of  course  I  had  to  start  almost  at  the  bottom. 
I  started  in  the  fourth  grade  and  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  every  other  week 
to  pay  my  expenses,  and  completed  the  eighth  grade  within  two  years.  I  was 
a  country  boy  and  knew  nothing  about  millwork.  This  was  a  little  disad- 
vantage, but  I  soon  learned  to  cover  rollers,  and  it  paid  me  $1.10  a  day,  which 
enabled  me  to  remain  in  school.  Before  going  to  the  Textile  Industrial  Insti- 
tute I,  as  every  other  countryman  who  does  not  know  the  mill  people,  thought 
they  were  degenerate  and  not  worth  bothering  with,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  and  began  to  associate  with  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  school  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  been  misinformed.  I  found  that 
there  were  some  of  the  brightest  minds,  best  hearts,  and  finest  characters 
among  the  mill  people.  By  working  and  studying  with  the  struggling  men  and 
womra  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  they  commanded  my  utmost  respect 
and  love,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  came  to  be  most  intimate  friends. 

The  institute  is  the  place  where  the  moral,  religious,  industrial,  and  social 
leaders  are  found,  trained,  and  given  a  chance  to  express  their  lives  in  service 
for  others. 

I  spent  two  years  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  after  which  I  entered 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill,  N.  C.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute,  I,  with  ^11  the  young  men  and  women  which  it  has  blessed,  would 
have  remained  illiterate. 

I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at  Spartanburg^  S.  C.  I  was  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  at  that  time.  I  heard  of  the  advantages  it  offered  poor  boys 
and  girls  who  wanted  an  education  and  were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Here  was 
my  opportunity.  I  grasped  it.  I  had  no  money  and  could  do  nothing  but  weave, 
but  the  principal  told  me  that  was  all  I  needed.  I  knew  I  could  weave ;  I  was 
willing  to  work ;  so  I  went  at  It.  This  was  my  only  chance,  weave  and  study 
at  the  same  time.  I  remained  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  two  years 
and  graduated  in  May,  1915,  with  the  first  class  it  ever  sent  out. 

While  still  a  student  I  heard  the  still  small  voice  calling  me  to  go  back  to  the 
cotton  mill  communities  of  South  Carolina  and  there  give  my  life  in  service  to 
the  mill  people  as  a  preacher,  and  help  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  a 
l>etter  understanding  of  citizenship.  I  knew  I  needed  more  education  and  more 
training  for  this  great  work,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  college  to  get  it. 

I  came  to  Furman  University  In  the  fall  of  1015  with  about  $9  In  money  in 
my  pocket  to  enter  college.  I  had  no  Idea  where  I  would  get  the  money  to  pay 
my  college  expenses  or  where  I  would  get  any  work  to  help  defray  them,  i 
asked  the  board  of  ministerial  education  for  some  help,  and  they  granted  It  I 
then  got  a  Job  to  deliver  papers  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoons.  From  these 
two  sources  and  what  little  I  could  borrow  I  managed  to  stay  in  college  the  first 
year.  I  came  back  in  September  of  1916,  and  by  struggling  hard  again  I  shall 
be  able  to  complete  my  second  yearns  work  in  college. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  what  I  think  of  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute  as  a  means  by  which  the  worthy  young  people  of  our  cotton  mills  in 
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the  SoQth  may  climb  to  positions  in  the  mill  and  the  professions  wliere  they 
may  be  of  immense  value  to  their  local  conmiunities.  The  Institute  was  a  step- 
ping stone  to  college  and  to  larger  things  for  me.  It  has  been  the  same  to  some 
half  dozen  others  who  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  From  personal  knowledge  I  know  that  these  students  are 
going  back  to  the  cotton  mills  from  which  they  came,  some  to  preach,  some  to 
teach,  and  some  as  social  workera  Many  others  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  have  gone  back  as  laborers  in  the  mill  itself  and  are  fast 
working  up  to  places  of  honor  and  trust,  while  at  the  same  time  making  a 
power  for  good  as  leaders  in  the  church  and  community. 

Now  we  may  ask  ourselves  this  question,  What  is  going  to  be  the  social  effect 
of  this  sort  of  thing?  I  can  answer  it  in  a  few  words.  It  is  going  to  mean  the 
salvation  of  the  best  class  of  working  people  in  the  whole  South,  lifting  them  out 
of  the  quagmires  of  Illiteracy  and  placing  them  where  they  belong,  on  a  high 
plane  of  living' and  thinking,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  church,  to  the  State,  and  to  our  country. 

Additional  testimony  from  students. — The  following  excerpts 
from  letters  and  personal  conferences  with  students  shed  further 
light  on  how  they  view  the  work  of  the  half-time  school : 

I  am  29  years  of  age.  I  was  reared  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
where  I  managed  to  get  about  11  months  of  schooling.  When  I  came  to  the 
textile  institute,  I  could  read  a  little.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  I 
have  worked  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  work.  I 
am  studying  English,  mathematics,  geography,  and  United  States  history  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  slow  work  for  me,  but  I  am  doing  welL  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  have  managed  on  the  side  to  help  support  my  mother 
and  the  children  at  home.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  local  Baptist  Sunday 
school. 

I  am  19  years  of  age.  I  came  to  the  Institute  In  1913.  My  early  preparation 
was  fair  as  I  had  attended  elementary  school  for  five  years.  In  the  2|  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  institute,  I  have  learned  rapidly,  having  just  finished 
the  tenth  grade.  I  am  working  as  ''section  man  **  in  the  Saxon  Mill.  I  draw 
$1.80  a  day.  On  the  outside  I  am  assistant  to  the  village  welfare  worker.  I 
love  the  work. 

I  was  bom  In  the  hills  of  Georgia,  coming  from  a  large  family,  where  the 
children  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  best  I  could  do  at  home  was  to  get 
altogether  nine  months  in  public  school  and  night  school.  I  succeeded  finally  in 
getting  away,  coming  to  the  textile  institute  where  I  have  Just  completed  the 
eleventh  grade  of  work.  It  is  my  hope  to  work  along  and  earn  enough  in  the 
mill  to  go  away  to  college.  I  expect  to  make  settlement  work  my  life  work. 
I  am  interested  in  Sunday  school  work,  where  I  have  a  class.  I  am  also  doing 
n  little  home  mission  work  and  am  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  settlement  work 
lirre  now. 

I  worked  up  in  tlie  mill  as  high  as  I  could  go  without  a  better  education. 
Having  almost  lost  hope  of  going  to  school  any  more,  I  worked  on  In  tliis  way 
i!iitil  the  future  seemed  almost  a  blank.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  of  the 
textile  institute.  I  am  here  now  that  I  may  get  an  education  and  be  able 
tu  do  good  work  and  help  others  as  weU  as  myself.  My  aim  is  to  prepare  for 
mill  work  and  to  help  those  in  the  mill  communities  who  can  not  help  them- 
selves.   My  i^ife  and  I  have  been  in  the  mills  here  three  years.    We  both  go 
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to  school  0Q«  week  and  work  one  week.    My  wite  is  about  two  rears  ahead  of 
me  in  the  books. 

When  at  the  age  of  12  I  took  a  position  in  the  Anderson  Cotton  Mill  to  earn 
my  living,  as  my  parents  were  dead,  I  had  no  one  to  help  me  from  that  age  until 
now,  and  I  had  to  support  myself  and  never  had  the  privilege  to  go  to  school. 
But  never  did  I  cease  to  pray  for  a  way  to  be  opened  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me. 
ever  since  I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  it  came  as  an  answer  to 
my  prayer.  As  long  as  I  stay  liere  it  will  be  a  good  home  and,  as  you  know, 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  without  a  home. 

HL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  average 
mill  school  at  its  best  can  do  little  more  than  provide  a  lair  degree  of 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  school  education  for 
the  youngest  children.  Very  few  complete  the  elemwitary  school 
course,  as  most  of  the  children  are  for  one  reason  or  another  retarded 
in  their  class  work  and  go  to  work  in  the  mills  as  soon  as  the  child- 
labor  age  limit  is  reached.  Very  few  of  the  mill-town  population 
ever  enter  high  school.  The  few  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  complete 
the  elementary  school  course,  and  whose  parents  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  have  them  continue  work  in  high  school,  must  seek  such  in- 
struction elsewhere. 

Then  there  is  the  large  class  of  operatives  to  be  considered  who 
enter  the  mills  from  the  outside — from  the  hill  and  mountain  sections 
of  the  South,  where  living  conditions  are  hard  and  educational  fa- 
cilities meager.  Many  of  these  youths  begin  their  work  in  the  mills 
almost  wholly,  illiterate.  How  best  to  plan  for  the  education  of  this 
class  and  the  large  number  of  children  schooled  in  the  mill  village  on 
a  limited  educational  fare  is  the  problem  of  the  mill  community. 

There  are  now  about  1,025  textile  mills  scattered  over  12  Southern 
States.  These  mills  employ  many  thousands  of  operatives,  and 
around  them  have  sprung  up  villages  or  city  suburbs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  where  the  wives  and  children  and  relatives  of  these  opera- 
tives dwell.  All  together  this  comprises  the  population  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  these 
industrial  places  are  of  recent  origin  and  have  come  much  as  an  ac- 
cretion to  the  well-fixed  rural  and  urban  establishments  of  the  South, 
and  have  therefore  not  yet  received  the  fullest  educational  considera- 
tion.   The  mill-town  schools  require  special  treatment. 

1.  Because  of  people's  general  illiteracy  and  their  want  of  educa- 
tion traditions; 

2.  Because  their  poverty  requires  them  to  get  to  work  in  the  mills 
as  early  as  the  law  will  permit;  and 

3.  Because  most  of  them  have  recently  been  transplanted  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  life. 
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These  people  need  an  education  preparing  them  specifically  for  the 
broadest  social  efficiency,  and  for  the  industrial  occupations  peculiar 
to  southern  cotton  spinning.  To  this  end  it  would  be  well  to  recom- 
mend: 

1.  Special  State  legislation  in  each  of  the  Southern  States  where 
this  problem  is  acute,  with  provisions  for  the  careful  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  the  mill  schools  in  charge  of  spe- 
cial State  officers  working  under  the  several  State  departments. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  part-time  school,  which  has  already  been 
successfully  demonstrated  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at 
Spartanburg. 

3.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  such  part-time  schools  as 
public  schools,  considered  as  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

4.  Organization  of  these  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  of  this  type. 

5.  Special  provision  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  school 
classes  for  the  adult  operatives  under  State  and  Federal  cooperation. 
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RUEAL  EDUCATION. 

By  H.  W.  FoGHT, 
BpeoialUt  <»  Rural  School  PraeUee, 


OaM'i«jm,i— latrodnctotT— Admlnlftratlon  and  supenrisioo  of  niral  schoolfl — Incretsed 
flnAndal  support  for  the  rural  schooln — Teachers'  salaries — Organization  of  the 
mral  schools — Growth  in  mral  high  schools — Vocational  education  and  the  Smith- 
Hugbss  Act— The  rural  school  course  of  studj — Status  of  teachers  for  the  rural 
scho<rfs — ^National  Rural  Teachers'  Reading  Circle — CommlsBlons  and  committees 
organised  for  the  advancement  of  rural  education  and  life — Rural-school  surreys — 
PoMleatloiis  on  mrml  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Rural  education  and  the  war  emergency. — ^The  war  has  served  to 
accentuate  many  marked  weaknesses  in  our  rural  school  system.  For 
years  devoted  leaders  in  this  important  educational  field  have  carried 
forward  a  propaganda  to  enlist  local  and  national  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  not  altogether  without  success.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  splendid  schools  have  been  organized  that  fit  into  every 
requirement  of  modem  agricultural  communities.  Whole  States  are 
going  through  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  primitive  one-room 
schools  for  effective  rural  leadership ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  this  movement  has  yet  gone  far  enough  to  affect  rural 
education  fundamentally  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  disclose 
that  about  one-half  of  the  Nation's  children  are  enrolled  in  the  village 
and  open-country  schools.  These  twelve  million  children  are  labor- 
ing under  distinct  educational  disadvantages.  So  far  as  the  open- 
country  schools  are  concerned,  fully  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
schools  may  still  be  classed  as  one-room  schools  of  pioneer  type,  which 
but  poorly  meet  the  needs  of  modem  agricultural  life.  Their 
teachers  are  largely  inunature,  inexperienced,  poorly  trained,  and  of 
limited  vision  of  rural  needs  and  problems.  The  school  year  is  much 
shorter  than  it  ought  to  be,  enrollment  of  school  population  is  in  many 
States  low,  daily  attendance  is  often  irregular,  and  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  are  not  always  enforced  as  they  should  be.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  small  schools  is  often  badly  planned  and  the 
subjects  poorly  taught,  and  financially  they  are  meagorly  supported 
in  comparison  with  what  is  invested  in  education  elsewhere.  Recent 
educational  surveys  have  disclosed  that  in  certain  States  the  level  of 
school  education  must  be  measured  by  about  six  and  one-half  yeara 
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of  school  attendance  for  the  villages  and  less  than  five  years  for  the 
rural  districts.  Such  limited  education  can  not  furnish  the  intelli- 
gent leadership  required  at  this  present  time  of  entrance  upon  the 
new  era  of  scientific  agriculture. 

A  general  reconstmciion  of  rural  education  likely. — ^The  world  war 
brought  home  to  the  general  public  what  educators  have  long  known, 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  between  five  and  a  half  and  six 
million  illiterate  adults,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  people 
live  in  rural  sections  where  there  are  little  or  ito  school  facilities. 
Likewise,  there  is  a  publi<i  realization  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ill-taught  millions  of  aliens  live  in  rural  communities,  left  there 
largely  to  their  own  resources  and  inclinations  in  educational  mat- 
ters.  In  many  States  they  are  grouped  in  large  settlements  speaking 
foreign  tongues  and  using  their  native  language  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  This  has  delayed  the  assimilation  process 
and  has  been  at  the  root  of  many  un-American  practices  disclosed  by 
the  war. 

The  war  emergency,  therefore,  found  rural  educaticm  poorly  or- 
ganised to  cope  with  the  serious  problems  of  war  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  that  will  follow  the  war.  The  period  of  isolation  in 
American  rural  life  is  gone,  and  the  period  of  international  commer- 
.cial  agriculture  is  at  hand.  This  demands  an  organised  agricultural 
life  based  on  the  right  type  of  educated  leadership,  and  this  can  come 
only  through  the  best  kind  of  rural  school  education.  The  returning 
soldiers  who  have  dealt  with  large  issues,  and  others  who  have  been 
drawn  into  great  measures  of  industrial  efficiency  for  war  imd  peace, 
will  not  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways  in  rural  oommimities. 
What  is  more,  the  women  who  have  remained  at  home  have  in  a 
measure  stood  still  educationally  while  the  men  have  grown.  They 
also  need  the  vitalizing  influence  of  a  new,  much-embracing  edu- 
cation. 

Federal  add  for  rural  edmcatian. — The  problem  of  education  in 
rural  communities  has  attained  too  vast  a  magnitude  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  local  and  sectional  control.  The  war  emergency  attracted 
many  of  the  best  teachers  into  Government  activities ;  the  draft  called 
many  of  the  men  teachers  to  their  country's  standard.  This  left  the 
rural  schools  shorthanded  and  manned  largely  by  inexperienced 
teachers.'  To  remedy  these  serious  ccmditions  is  too  much  for^the 
ordinary  locality.  It  is  a  matter  for  national  consideration.  As  it  is 
national  in  scope,  it  requires  national  aid  for  satisfactory  solution. 
Federal  cooperation  and  financial  aid  for  the  development  of  rural 
education  might  well  be  extended  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
real  merit,  to  include  the  following: 

1.  All-year  schools  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people, 
young  and  old  alike. 
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2*  Teacliers  of  good  academic  and  professional  preparation  and 
broad  teaching  experience. 

3.  Teaching  process  preparing  the  people  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  of  citizenship  and  helping  them  make  a  good 
living  from  the  land. 

ADBUNISTRATION  AND   SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Progresa  in  the  administralton  of  rwral  schools, — School  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  developed  from  the  needs  of  community 
]]fe  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  pioneer  days  school 
organization  was  wholly  a  community  enterprise,  each  group  of  fami- 
lies organizing  and  supporting  its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  From 
these  often  far-separated  group  centers,  school  organization  began 
as  an  outward  development,  coinciding  as  a  rule  utimately  with  the 
geographical  unit  established  for  civil  administration.  Historically 
this  has  given  the  country  three  distinct  types  of  school  organiza- 
tion—district, town  (township),  and  county. 

The  district,  which  was  the  original  pioneer  organization,  still  pre- 
vails in  many  sections  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West  The  town  organizati<m  is  the  basis  for  school  administration 
in  all  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  The  county  unit  has  prevailed  from 
the  first  in  the  South  and  has  more  recently  been  extended  in  some 
form  to  several  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 

The  district  unit,  which  in  the  early  days  was  the  only  kind  of 
organization  possible,  has  largely  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  unit  of 
school  organization  and  administration.  Unquestionably  it  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  inefficient  and  ineffective  schocds  to  be  found 
in  many  sections.  In  the  States  organized  on  the  district  basis  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  county  unit,  which,  if  rightly 
organized,  offers  a  large  enough  area  for  the  introduction  of  equable 
taxation  and  equalized  educational  opportunities. 

However,  the  county  unit  must  be  planned  to  allow  patrons  of  the 
schools  a  certain  amount  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility  or  it 
will  fail  because  of  too  much  central  contrcd,  as  the  district  unit  has 
failed  because  of  too  much  local  controL  Several  States  that  are 
organized  on  the  county  basis  have  placed  all  educational  matters, 
including  taxation,  in  the  hands  of  the  single  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, leaving  the  local  school  communities  without  any  direct  repre- 
sentation or  right  to  levy  local  taxes.  This  has  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate practice  in  many  places.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  retain 
a  representative  for  eaefa  school  community  who  shall  represent  the 
needs  of  his  own  school  before  the  county  boanL  Likewise,  while 
the  ooimty  should  properly  be  the  unit  for  general  taxation  for  ordi- 
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nary  school  muntenmnoe,  every  local  aehool  oommimity  ^loiild  have 
the  right  of  taxation  for  extraordinary  purposes,  soch  as  improving 
its  school  plant,  bnjring  sites  and  laxMls  for  agncoltenil  experimenta- 
tion, increasing  teachers'  salaries  above  the  coooty  nnxiwwm,  etc 

At  the  present  time  19  States  are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
county  unit  basis  for  school  administration.  Of  these  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure 
county  type;  that  is,  in  which  practically  the  entire  management  of 
the  schools  rests  with  the  county  board  of  education,  with  such  local 
assistance  as  has  proved  most  advantageous.  New  Mexico  is  the  last 
State  to  adopt  the  county  imit.  In  1915  the  State  legislature  passed 
a  county  unit  bill  for  tax  purposes,  and  the  legislature  of  1917  made 
the  county  the  unit  for  all  administrative  purposes  as  well.  Says 
State  Supt.  J.  Howard  Wagner,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  new 
plan: 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  education,  whieh  hkM  charge  of  aU  the 
schools  in  the  county.  This  Is  preying  a  wise  proYision,  as  it  centxaUsea  the 
administration  of  the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  aU  financial  leaks, 
and  better  qualtfled  teat^en  are  being  employed.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
economical  thaa  Qie  old  sfstem,  as  wB  cemottea  mt%  veqntred  to  work  under  the 
budget 


Proftmcfwi  ^Jtpermsum  of  rfrnd  8<;kooh. — The  teachers  of  the 
op«i  county,  wliose  problems  are  assuredly  the  most  perplexing  in  the 
whole  field  of  education,  have  suffered  for  want  of  expeit  professional 
superrision.  If  many  have  failed  to  achieve  success,  it  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  because  they  have  not  had  that  elose  and  expert 
guidance  commonly  found  in  large  town  and  city  schools.  The  whole 
plan  of  organization  "has  been  at  fault,  or  perhaps,  more  oorroctly, 
circumstances  beyond  public  control  bave  oonspired  to  make  condi- 
tions what  diey  are.  Ilural<«chool  supervision  in  many  States  has  beeoi 
limited  to  incidental  inspection.  The  newness  of  tiie  country,  the 
rapid  westward  expansion,  and  other  transitions  in  raral  life  explain 
prevailing  conditions;  but  the  sdiiools  of  the  new  era  of  scientific  agri- 
cutture  demand  more  than  this  perfunotoiy  inspection.  System  is 
needed.  There  must  be  organsBailaon  and  leadership.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  present  time  when  teachers'  tasks  are  becoming 
greatly  multiplied.  The  many  war  duties  and  the  after-war  reor- 
ganization require  of  tibe  teax^rs  real  coamnmity  leadership.  To 
give  them  the  necessary  help  there  must  be  created  a  staif  of  school 
supervisors,  both  local  and  State,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  dis- 
trict  superintendents,  who  must  eondnue  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  office  practice  and  mere  school  inepeetion. 

Some  real  progress  is  being  made  in  many  States  in  xnx>fi»9sional 
supervision.    In  some  there  are  expert  supervisors  working  under 
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the  direction  of  the  county  and  district  superintendents.  In  others 
there  are  the  so-called  "  helping  teachers,"  or  "  supervising  teadiers." 
Many  State  departments  of  education  have  added  to  the  regular  staff^ 
men  and  women  who  devote  all  their  time  to  directing  the  work 
of  the  local  supervisors.    This  is  bearing  good  fruit. 

Washington. — ^This  State  has  organized  its  State  department  of 
education  for  the  purpose  of  extending  more  effective  help  to  rural 
life  and  education.  There  are  now  in  the  department  one  expert 
in  rural  education  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  work  with  the  county 
superintendents,  one  community  center  organizer  who  plans  the  or- 
ganization of  rural  communities  with  the  school  and  teachers'  home 
as  center.  There  is  also  a  State  rural  life  commission  centered  in 
the  department  of  education,  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  club  worker  who 
cooperates  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  promotion  of  school  and  home  projects. 

Maryland. — ^Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  ele- 
mentary school  supervisors  in  such  a  way  that  each  county  with  100 
teachers  or  more  must  have  at  least  one  specially  trained  school  super- 
visor in  addition  to  the  county  superintendent,  the  attendance  offi- 
cer, and  the  statistical  clerk.  The  first  of  these  supervisors  in  each 
county  shall  under  law  have  charge  of  the  rural  schools. 

Kentucky. — ^This  State  has  recently  introduced  professional  super- 
vision for  both  white  and  colored  schools.  At  the  present  time  32 
white  supervisors  are  engaged  in  24  counties.  Eighteen  colored  su- 
pervisors likewise  are  at  work  in  as  many  counties,  where  they  are 
maintained  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Jeanes  Board. 
The  latter  devote  practically  all  their  time  to  supervision  of  voca- 
tional subjects. 

'  West  Virgima. — ^This  State,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  sub- 
divide its  counties  for  supervision  purposes,  has  as  many  as  four 
supervisors  in  certain  counties.    Good  progress  is  reported. 

Vermont.—Thvee  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  making  provision 
for  State-wide  supervision  of  schools.  All  superintendents  are  now 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  average 
salary  of  these  superintendents  during  the  past  year  has  been  about 
$1,800,  with  an  allowance  of  $125  for  expenses. 

Montana. — This  State  is  making  good  progress  in  school  adminis- 
tration and  supervision.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  State  Supt.  May 
Tromper  says: 

The  administration  of  the  rural  schools  in  Montana  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved because  of  the  fact  that  we  now  hare  two  mral  school  supervisors 
working  In  Tery  doae  cooperation  with  the  county  Kiperlntendents.  During 
the  past  year  dur  rural  school  supervisors  had  visited  practically  all  counties 
two  times.  They  have  held  many  community  meetings,  at  which  times  many 
pr^thlems  dealing  with  administration  of  rural  schools  have  been  discussed  with 
tmatmem,  county  aaperintendents,  and  teachers. 
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Professional  supervision  typified  in  Jeferson  County^  Ala. — This 
oounty  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  best  organization  to  attain 
,  professional  supervision  of  schools  and  teachers.    The  plan  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  statement: 

1.  Subdivision  of  the  county  into  11  districts  containing  about  IS  schools  each. 
In  charge  of  each  of  these  districts  Is  r  supervising  principal  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  supervision.     He  travels  among  the  schools,  directs  teachers* 

,  meetings,  reading  circle  work,  makes  requisitions  for  his  supplies,  conducts 
sample  lessons,  acts  as  critic  teacher,  etc  These  sapervlsors  made  6,605  viaits 
last  year. 

2.  An  assistant  superintendent  is  placed  In  charge  of  the  department  known 
as  "Teacher  Training  In  Service.**  He  has  meetings  with  his  teachers  on 
Saturdays,  selects  reading  matter  for  them,  has  charge  of  the  reading  circle 
work  for  the  county,  assists  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  determining 
the  standard  for  employment. 

3.  The  professional  requirements  have  been  Increased  until  now  it  is  neces- 
sary for  one  employed  to  teach  in  this  county  to  hold  a  normal-school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent,  or,  In  lieu  of  this,  a  high-school  diploma  with  two  years*  suc- 
cessful experience  elsewhere. 

4.  There  are  12  consolidation  schools,  to  which  pvtplls  are  conveyed  at  pub- 
lic expense.  There  are  also  about  40  union  schools ;  that  Is,  schools  made  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  smaller  schools,  but  without  transportation.  Of  the  130 
white  schools,  only  28  are  one-teacher  schools;  of  the  75  colored  schools,  only 
85  are  one-teacher  schools. 

5.  During  the  year  64  night  schools  were  conducted  In  rural  districts  for  six 
weeks,  using  the  teachers  employed  in  dayVork,  these  teachers  being  paid 
at  public  expense;  1,230  pupils  were  enrolled  In  the  high  schools,  297  of  theee 
being  illiterates,  and  457  near-illiterates,  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  begin 
with  the  primer. 

6.  The  county  has  two  agricultural  Instructors  under  Smith-Hughes  work, 
with  a  salary  of  $2,400  each. 

7.  Four  new  eight-room  consolidated  schools  have  been  built  during  the 
year,  three  of  these  being  on  the  one-slory  extenslble-linlt  plan.  Fifteen  othep 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  or  enlarged.  Five  acres  of  ground  are  required 
for  each  of  these  new  buildings. 

mCRBASED  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  raral  sdiools  at  this 
time  of  excessively  high  costs  is  finandaL  If  rural  childsen  are  to 
get  opportunities  for  education  equivalent  to  those  afforded  city 
children,  much  more  money  must  be  expended  for  their  education 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Not  alone  is  less  money  being  ex- 
pended, child  for  child,  in  rural  communities  than  in  the*  industrial 
places,  but  if  rural  children  are  to  get  this  equal  advantage,  even 
more  money  must  be  expended  than  is  now  being  invested  on  the  edu- 
cation of  city  children,  for  the  reason  that  education  in  rural  com- 
munities will  always  be  more  exx>ensive  than  in  the  larger  schools  in 
organized  centers.  In  rural  districts  with  the  many  school  plants, 
the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  will  always  continue  larger  than  in  the 
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citiee.  The  upkeep,  fuel,  etc.,  cost  more  in  the  rural  schools.  Trans- 
portation  facilities  have  to  be  provided  and  teachers'  salaries  in- 
creased if  good  teachers  are  to  be  obtained.  In  some  sections  rural 
teachers  are  beginning  to  be  paid  more  than  teachers  of  the  grade 
schools,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  country  schools  at  all. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  serious  readjustment  in  the  prevailing 
methods  of  school  taxation.  So  long  as  schools  are  supported  chiefly 
through  local  taxation  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  funds  required 
to  give  rural  children  the  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  city 
children.  The  country  needs  progressive  legislation  in  this  field. 
State,  county,  and  local  taxation  should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  emi- 
nently fair  that  the  State  as  a  whole  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  all 
of  its  citizens.  This  rate  of  taxation  should  not  exceed  in  any  case 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  school  maintenance  of  the  State 
and  be  distributed  among  the  schools  as  an  award  of  merit.  The 
coimty  may  properly  bear  the  main  burden  of  taxation,  this  to  be 
used  for  such  general  school  maintenance  as  teachers'  salary,  upkeep 
of  school  property,  etc.,  and  should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
Finally,  the  local  school  community  should  retain  the  right  of  levying 
taxes  for  extraordinary  purposes,  otherwise  local  initiative  might  die 
for  want  of  proper  stimulus. 

Increcued  State  appropriations  for  the  schools. — ^Practically  all 
of  the  St&tes  that  make  use  of  State  taxation  for  school  purposes 
have  been  obliged  recently  to  increase  their  levies  greatly,  and  coun- 
ties and  local  communities  have  followed  suit  in  order  to  maintain 
the  schools  at  the  present  standards  of  efficiency.  Maryland  reports 
its  State  appropriation  for  public  schools  increased  in  1918  from 
$1,760,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  bonuses  ranging  from 
$50  to  $100  are  being  paid  teachers  who  remain  in  their  schools 
throaghoat  the  year.  North  Dakota  has  increased  the  amount  of 
State  aid  for  standardization  and  consolidation  of  rural  schools  from 
$120,000  to  $225,000.  Other  States  are  doing  as  much  or  more  than 
theee. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Public  fldiod  teaching  is  the  poorest  paid  of  all  professions,  if  the 
time  and  cost  of  profeasional  preparation  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Because  of  this  the  American  teacher  is  transient  and  of  short  tenure. 
Many  teadiers,  unfortunately,  make  the  calling  a  stepping  stone  to 
other  life  callings.  At  the  present  time,  with  its  unprecedented 
oppcMtonities  in  industrial  activities,  a  serious  exodus  from  the  pro- 
iession  is  thmtened.  Indeed,  many  teachers,  particularly  rural 
teachers,  have  already  ab^ndoped  teaching  for  oiJbit  activities.  (See 
ie8804*— 19 % 
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the  chapter  on  Preparation  of  Public  School  Teachers,  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.)  Many  States,  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  exodus,  have  taken  steps  to  increase  their  teachers'  salaries 
liberally,  although  even  larger  increases  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
best  men  and  women  in  the  schools.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
increases  in  salary  lists  reported  to  the  bureau  for  the  year  1918: 

Maine^ — Salaries  increased  4ibout  26  per  cent. 

Montana. — ^Very  few  schools  pay  less  than  $70  per  month  in  rural 
communities.  Most  of  the  schools  range  from  $85  to  $100  per  month 
or  more  for  experienced  teachers. 

Maryland. — ^The  legislature  of  1918  increased  the  minimum  salary 
for  high-school  teachers  from  $600  to  $800  for  the  different  kinds  of 
certificates.  White  elementary-school  teachers  of  three,  five,  and 
eight  years'  experience  will  receive  salary  increases  based  on  kind  of 
certificate  and  length  of  experience,  as  follows: 
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Kentucky, — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  placing  the  minimnTn 
salary  for  teachers  of  the  second  class  at  $45^  and  of  the  first  class 
at  $55. 

Pennsylvania. — The  following  minimum  salaries  have  been 
adopted:  Provisional  certificate,  $45  per  month;  professional  and 
normal-school  certificate,  $55  per  month;  permanent  certificate,  $60 
per  month.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  community  vocational 
schools  have  risen  steadily.  Principals  of  vocational  high  schools 
receive  from  $1,200  to  $1^00,  teachers  of  agriculture  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000.  Vocational  supervisors  and  home-economics  teachers  receive 
$100  per  month,  and  other  (eachers  of  this  type  of  rural  school  from 
$75  to  $125  per  month. 

WoBhingtan. — ^Increases  in  teachers'  salaries  for  1918  range  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  Teachers  are  generally  being  engaged  by  the  year 
instead  of  for  a  nine  months'  period. 

Wyoming. — Salaries  of  rural  teachers  range  as  a  minimum  from 
$70  to  $90  per  month  and  as  a  maximum  from  $100  to  $125  per  month. 

Vermont. — ^There  has  been  an  increase  the  past  year  of  about  12 
per  cent  in  t^e  salaries  of  rural-school  teachers.  Theso  teachers  are 
now  almost  invariably  employed  by  the  year. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Improvement  of  one-teacher  schools  where  centralization  is  imprao- 
Hoable. — ^There  are  probably  212,000  schools  of  the  one-teacher  type 
still  in  use  in  rural  communitiee,  the  only  means  of  education  open  to 
the  large  majority  of  rural  children.  It  is  now  accepted  as  good  na- 
tional policy  to  reorganize  the  small  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  era  of  commercial  agriculture.  Many  of  these  schools  can  never 
be  converted  into  large  centralized  schools  for  topographical  and 
other  reasons.  In  broken  mountain  districts  or  in  sections  of  the 
country  cut  by  streams  and  ragged  coast  lines,  or  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  such  reorganization  is  seldom  feasible  and  should  not  be 
urged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  natural  obstacles  do  not  exist, 
the  centralization  movement  should  be  championed  rationally  and 
emphatically.  The  changing  conditions  leading  to  modem  country 
life  have  proved  utterly  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  small  one-teacher 
schooL  Nowadays  it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  school  with  a  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  which  formerly  devolved  on  the  home.  Only 
where  there  are  exceptional  teachers  in  charge  of  the  small  school 
can  this  become  a  truly  conununity  school.  In  many  instances  it  fails 
in  the  larger  purpose  and  remains  an  institution  furnishing  at  best 
a  meager  measure  of  the  fundamental  subjects. 

Reasonable  standards. — ^For  the  future  it  would  seem  that  a  really 
effective  one-teacher  school  should  be  standardized  around  such  edu- 
cational essentials  as  these: 

1.  A  teacher  with  specialized  preparation  and  willingness  to  make 
rural  community  teaching  his  permanent  occupation. 

2.  A  school  plant  organized  on  the  all-year  plan,  equipped  to  pro- 
ride  an  education  fully  related  to  rural  life  and  its  needs. 

8.  A  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  in  accord  with 
the  needs  and  nature  of  agricultural  people. 

Looking  towcord  the  aU-year  school. — ^The  new  standard  requires, 
first  of  all,  a  teacher  who  has  preferably  had  his  professional  train- 
ing in  one  of  the  special  schools  for  rural  teachers,  a  person  of  rural 
mind  and  in  love  with  rural  life,  who  understands  its  difficult  prob- 
kois.  He  must  be  hired  by  the  year,  living  at  the  school  in  a  home 
provided  by  the  community.  The  school  premises  should  contain  5 
acres  or  more  of  land,  preferably  more.  The  school  building  should 
be  planned  with  full  equipment  for  experimental  agriculture  and 
gardening,  home  economics,  and  manual  training.  There  should  also 
be  ample  room  for  community  raUies.  The  chief  departure  in  the 
new  school  plant  is  the  teacher's  cottage. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  the  last  few  years  in  the  con- 
Ktmction  of  homes  in  connection  with  such  schools  as  these.  The 
State  of  Washington  reports  196  teachers^  cottages  erected  and  many 
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others  underway.  Many  of  these  form  a  part  of  the  one-teacher 
school  plants,  while  others  are  erected  at  the  consolidated  schools. 
Wyoming  reports  that  many  cottages  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year.  Texas  now  counts  upward  of  200  cottages,  and  several 
other  States  are  accomplishing  almost  as  much.  All-year  schools  of 
this  type  would  hold  out  real  inducements  to  strong  married  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  and  would  make  it  quite  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  conduct  many  outdoes  activities  of  the  school  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  better  type  of  school  consolidation. — ^It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  period  of  experimentation  in  school  consolidation  has  passed. 
The  movement  has  now  been  accepted  as  good  national  policy.  The 
important  thing  at  the  present  time  is  to  see  that  school  consolidation 
shall  come  in  its  best  form.  Otherwise,  little  will  be  gained  by  dis- 
placing the  old  type  of  education.  There  are  about  10,500  consoli- 
dated schools  in  the  United  States  in  1918.  These  are  schools  with 
two  or  more  teachers,  resulting  from  the  centralization  of  two  or 
more  schools,  providing  facilities  of  the  graded-school  type.  The 
most  satisfactory  type  of  consolidated  school  is  planned  to  give  the 
rural  community  Just  the  kind  of  education  required  by  an  agricul- 
tural population.  Broadly  cultural  and  yet  practical;  preparing 
them  for  happy,  wholesome,  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Many 
of  the  early  consolidated  schools  were  planned  as  big  graded  schools 
offering  courses  of  study  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
districts.  The  new  schools  are  organized  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  the  new  agricultural  era  a  permanent  farming  population  of 
highest  ideals.  The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  the  organization 
of  many  exceptional  schools  of  this  type.  The  brief  statement  of  the 
Sargent  Consolidated  School  in  Colorado  which  follows  is  typical 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  many  States: 

The  Sargsmt  (UmMoUdatedL  School,  a  Colorado  county  life  intmiUion^— It 
takes  time  to  complete  such  a  school  plant  as  that  of  the  Sargent  Consolidated 
School,  and  It  was  not  until  Jannary,  1918,  that  the  new  bnUdlng  was  occupied, 
being  then  unfinished.  It  was  dedicated  and  christened  April  2S,  at  which 
time  50  avtocr  were  parked  eo  the  grotnids  and  m<ve  than  500  entiiiisfastfc 
country  people  wete  packed  Into  the  kr0B  Kkool  aad  eeoiuHiuiiy  anditociom 
to  witness  the  event  to  which  they  had  k)eked  forward  witli  so  oMch  pleaaare. 

This  fine  modem  $35,000  adiool  building  was  scarcely  finished  when  another 
bond  Issue  for  $18,000  was  yoted.  With  this  an  8-room  building  Is  being 
erected  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  superintendent  The  contract  Is  also  let 
for  a  10-room  teacherage  fior  the  other  tight  teachers,  and  the  plans  are  drawn 
and  approved  tost  a  garage,  40  by  70  feetr  with  a  gyaoashim  te  the  basement 

In  this  most  modern  and  up-to-date  rural  school  plant  $53,000  has  already 
been  expended  or  contracted  for.  These  people  have  not  only  provided  for  the 
present  but  have  anticipated  their  future  needs  for  years  to  come.  The 
building  itself  Is  complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  well 
designed  for  all  the  lines  of  work  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  modem  rural 
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scbixd.  It  hBM  ftandard  classrooms  snlSdeot  to  accommodate  500  children. 
It  has  a  large  school  and  community  auditorium  for  both  school  and  ne!;;h- 
borhood  meetings.  It  has  well-equipped  agricultural  and  domestic  science 
laboratories,  and  a  manual-training  shop,  these  three  lines  of  work  being  intro- 
duced the  first  year.  Thirty  boys,  each  of  whom  owns  a  registered  gilt,  hnve 
organised  a  pig  ehib.  Already  pigpens  and  chicken  coops  dot  the  rear  of  the 
10-acre  school  site.  A  gasoline  engine  famishes  water  under  pressure  for 
drinking  fountains,  lavatories,  and  toilets,  and  generates  electricity  for  lighting 
the  building,  as  well  as  for  charging  the  storage  batteries  of  the  auto  busses 
used  in  transportation.  It  is  still  further  utilized  as  laboratory  equipment  in 
the  study  of  electricity  and  auto  repairs. 

The  first  year  206  children  enrolled,  80  of  these  being  in  the  new  high  school. 

At  present  320  school  children  live  in  the  district,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
800  &t  these  will  be  in  school  next  year,  with  50  in  the  high  school. 

Last  year  180  children  were  transported  to  and  from  school  in  five  large 
Studebaker  busses,  a  few  riding  14  miles  each  wa£«  Two  more  busses  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  purchased,  and  next  year  at  least  240  children  will  be' 
transported. 

All  of  the  nine  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  had  either  a  college  or  normal 
training,  are  nicely  and  comfortably  provided  for  in  the  two  large  new  teacher- 
ages  now  being  erected  by  the  district.  No  more  itinerant  teachers,  coming 
into  the  district  Monday  morning  and  returning  to  some  town  early  Friday 
afternoon,  tor  this  district.  They  are  expected  to  live  in  the  district  and  to 
identity  themselves  with  the  community  life  therein.  Moreover,  each  teacher 
will  be  employed  because  of  some  special  preparation  and  fitness  for  work  in  a 
rural  school  and  rural  community.  The  superintendent  is  a  young  man  with  a 
vision,  and  already  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  community  builder. 

This  school  has  also  been  approved  for  Federal  aid  In  home  economics  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

The  following  summary  by  States  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress 
in  a  few  of  the  States  making  reports  for  1918: 

The  New  England  section  of  States  centralizes  its  rural  schools 
more  generally  by  closing  unnecessary  small  schools  and  conveying 
children  at  public  expense  to  the  remaining  schools.  This  tends  to 
remedy  teacher  shortage,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  better 
graded  school  as  well.  Maine  reports  having  closed  many  schools 
during  the  year,  conveying  the  children  to  stronger  and  better  schools. 
Rhode  Island  reports  that  school  consolidation  has  progressed  as 
far  as  it  can  in  the  State  without  overdoing  consolidation  to  the 
detriment  of  some  of  the  schools.  South  Dakota,  a  State  in  which 
school  consolidation  is  of  recent  origin,  reports  42  new  consolidated 
schools. 

Maryland  and  Kentucky,  like  New  England,  depend  more  on  clos- 
ing the  small  unnecessary  schools  and  conveying  the  children  to 
larger  schools  of  <me  and  two  teachers.  Kentucky  thus  has  only  79 
consolidated  schools,  12  of  them  with  transportation,  while  it  has 
1,084  rural  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers.  These  are  of  the 
so  called  union-school  type. 
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In  New  Mexico  school  consolidation  is  making  rapid  progress, 
particularly  in  the  irrigated  sections,  where  many  large  fine  con- 
solidated schools  have  been  organized  during  the  last  biennium. 

Washington  has  steadily  increased  the  number  of  its  consolidated 
schools,  there  now  being  33,  such  insiitutioiis  in  the  State.  ^  It  is 
true  in  this  connection,"  says  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
**that  good  roads  follow  consolidation  of  sdiool  districts  in  very 
many  instances." 

In  North  Dakota  52  consolidated  schools  have  opened  their  doors 
during  the  year  and  60  new  consolidations  wore  veted.  The  total 
number  of  consolidated  schools  in  actual  operation  are  447. 

West  Virginia  has  established  190  ccmsoHdated  schools,  20  being 
organized  during  1918. 

Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  its  difficult  topography,  has  made 
somewhat  slow  progress  in  consolidation  of  schools.  However,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary,  compiled  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  some  real  progress  is  being  made: 

Number  of  one-room  schools  In  the  State 0, 875 

Number  of  two-room  schools  In  the  State _— . 1,  320 

Number  of  one-room  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  12  or  lees^  1^  716 
Number  of  townships  where  complete  consolidation  would  be  feasible.^.  552 
Number  of  schools  or  schoolrooms  closed  as  a  result  of  consolidation  in 

the  last  10  years 715 

Number  of  the  above  that  were  one-room  schools 684 

Number  of  pupils  being  transported  to  centralized  consolidated  or  Joint 

schools .^ 6, 201 

Number  of  vans,  coaches,  or  wagons  used  for  transportation 326 

The  consolidated  schools  of  Iowa  are,  most  of  them,  of  excellent 
tjrpe.  The  legal  provision  for  State  aid  requires  a  large  land  area 
to  be  used  for  playgrounds  and  experimental  purposes.  This  has, 
from  the  first,  given  the  consolidated  schools  of  the  State  a  decided 
agricultural  bent.  Many  of  the  schools  are  township-consolidated 
schools;  i.  e.,  they  serve  the  educational  purposes  of  an  entire  con- 
gressional township.  Many  of  them  have  well-organized  four-year 
high-school  departments.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  school 
consolidation  in  the  State : 

Up  to  June  30,  1917,  285  consoUdatod  districts  were  organized. 

Thirty-five  thousand  boys  and  girhi  have  passed  from  the  one-room  school 
to  a  standard  graded  school. 

The  advantages  of  the  standard  high  school  have  been  given  to  S,500  boys 
and  girls. 

About  8»700  of  tbese  blgh-flchool  boys  and  girta  are  tron  rural  dlstrictsi 

The  new  schools  furnish  high-sclMMd  faciUtiee  not  aloae  for  their  own  dis- 
trict but  for  neighboring  districts  which  ];»ay  tuition. 

i3etter  grade  teachers  are  secured  by  the  payment  of  about  $5  per  month  on 
the  average  above  what  is  paid  in  tlie  one-room  schoolSK  and  this  at  a  less 
average  cost  per  pupil. 
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About  |5^000»000  tuiTe  been  eipended  for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 

The  equipment  of  tbese  schools  Is  equal  to  that  found  in  the  best  city  in- 
dependent districts. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  to  give  at  least  one  year  of  industrial 
training  in  the  subjects  of  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture, 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  teacher. 

In  a  number  of  Instances  special  classes  have  been  organized  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  one-room  school 
without  completing  the  eighth-grade  work. 

This  woric  has  been  carried  in  the  form  of  winter  courses  extending  from 
December  1  to  March  16w 

Two  hundred  and  fOrty-flve  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  for  State 
aid  for  consolidation.  No  money  expended  by  the  State  has  brought  greater 
returns  than  this. 

The  State  aid  has  not  been  given  these  districts  as  a  gratuity  but  in  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  amount  on  the  part  of  local  districts  for 
school  pforpoBca  The  schools  have  become  demonstration  schools  for  the  State 
of  Iowa  snd  are  thus  encouraging  other  communities  to  reorganise  their  small 
schools. 

GROWTH  IN  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural  education  is  to  provide 
the  pec^Ie  with  eaaily  accessible  rural  high  schools.  The  percentage 
of  country  people  educated  in  secondary  schools  of  rural  type  is 
disappearingly  small,  in  contrast  with  those  who  have  similar  facil- 
ities at  the  industrial  centers.  Kural  people  who  are  favorably  situ- 
ated with  regard  to  town  high-school  facilities  take  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  this  school  often  tends  to  draw  the  farming  class 
away  from  agricultural  activities  into  other  callings.  It  is  well  to 
reemphasize  here  that  city  high  schools  are  organized  for  city  chil- 
dren. Smilarly,  rural  high  schools  should  be  organized  for  rural 
children.  Some  people,  and  farmers  among  them,  hold  the  false 
opinion  that  to  differentiate  between  city  and  country  people  in  edu- 
cational affairs  is  a  discrimination  against  country  children.  This 
knowledge  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  superior  to 
country  life,  which,  to  those  who  understand  it  best,  is  really  the 
only  normal  American  life  there  is. 

The  present  movement  is  to  establish  rural  high  schools  of  an 
agricultural  type  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  rural  villages.  The 
purpose  IB  to  organize  the  course  of  study  to  suit  the  needs  of  its 
agricultural  environment. 

Many  States  report  good  progress  in  establishment  of  rural  high 
schools  daring  the  year.  Many  of  these  offer  night-school  courses 
for  adults,  including  aliens,  who  may  here  obtain  their  first  lessons 
in  American  citizenship,  short  courses  for  people  beyond  school  age 
during  the  winter  months,  extension  courses  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  coUegeSi  and  other  progressive  activities  for  the.  whole 
community. 
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The  oltiinate  solution  of  rural  school  organization  in  rural  com- 
munities will  probably  be  the  adoption  of  the  6,  8,  and  8  plan.  That 
is  to  say,  a  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  years  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  to  six,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  lengthen  class  redtatdons 
and  accordingly  help  the  teacher  to  provide  more  and  bettw  instruc- 
tion for  the  several*  pupils  than  in  the  past  The  more  favored 
localities  will  plan  to  oflfer  a  prevocational  junior  high-school  course 
of  three  years,  in  addition  to  the  six  years  of  elementary-school 
work.  Many  of  these  will  be  open  country  schools.  Finally,  a  few 
centers  will  offer  both  junior  and  senior  high-school  work  of  an 
agricultural  type — this  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

West  Virginia. — ^The  State  board  of  education  has  recently  adopted 
a  sweeping  6, 8,  and  8  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  This  will  mean  the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools 
in  a  large  number  of  small  places  which  have  been  unable  to  afford 
high-sdiool  facilities  or  which  have  sought  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
organizing  one,  two,  or  three  year  high  schools  of  the  old  t3rpey 
looking  toward  college  entrance.  Under  the  new  plan  it  will  be 
possible  to  help  both  those  who  plan  to  go  to  college  and  the  much 
larger  number  who  will  go  from  school  direct  to  their  life  work. 

VermofU. — ^Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  State  ccHumissioner  of  educati6n, 
says: 

In  Vermont  the  Junior  high  school  is  helping  In  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
During  1016-17  there  were  12  of  these  schools  In  sacceasfa!  operation  In  our 
State  and  their  appeal  to  parents  and  chUdren  was  soflldait  to  prodooe  a 
steady  increase  in  their  enrollment  and  attendance.  A  considerable  nwnber 
of  those  who  had  previously  left  school  returned,  and  virtoally  no  students 
dropped  out  except  as  they  moved  from  the  town. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  Vermont  junior  high  sdiools  may  be  stated 
as  follows:* 

The  work  of  the  junior  high  school  is  planned  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  pupils  who  do  not  intend  or  expect  to  go  to  college. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  school,  so  far  as  possible,  recognizes 
material  aptitudes  and  individual  differences  of  ability  in  the  pupila. 

The  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  utilise  local  interest  and  op- 
portunities. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  school  prepares  for  central  or  senior 
high  school,  and  thus  for  college.  It  need  not,  however,  include  the 
work  ordinarily  given  in  the  first  and  seccmd  years  of  high  school. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  further  from  a  recent  report  on  Vermont 
junior  high  schools: ' 

The  fondamental  purpose  underlying  tSie  eetabllshmtm  and  malntsoance  of 
junior  high  schools  in  Vermont  Is  the  extension  of  the  educatiooal  opportunities 


>  See*  Vermont  Junior  High  Schools.    Stats  board  of  edncatloii  BuL  Msw  !•  ISIS,  p.  ft. 
•  Same,  p.  8. 
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«f  €8di  Indfvtdual  boy  and  girl  In  tiie  State  In  tiie  lii^t  of  our  ptofeeatonal 
edn^tlona]  aim — social  effidency.  This  means  that  the  work  nrast  be  planned 
to  suit  the  Indhrldnal  needs  el  the  pni^l&  It  means  that  the  sdiool  has  Just  as 
much  responsibility  in  equipping  for  their  life  work,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent*  those  large  groups  of  children  who  drop  out  of  school  early  as  It  has  in 
e<ialpplng  the  few  who  plan  to  enter  college.  It  means  the  provision  of  nourish- 
ing, worth-while  study  material  for  the  gifted  pupil  quite  as  much  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  most  promising  field  of  activity  for  and  to  the  dull  pupil  and  the 
development  of  such  abilities  and  skills  as  he  may  poesesa 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

The  so-called  industrial  subjects,  inclnding  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  handwork  of  boys  and  girls,  which  have  been  making 
good  progress  in  many  States  during  recent  years,  have  received  a 
new  stimulus  with  the  recent  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
While  aid  is  granted  under  the  new  law  only  to  persons  about  14 
years  of  age,  i.  e.,  for  secondary  training,  a  marked  stimulus  has  been 
given  the  industrial  subjects  in  elementary  schools  as  well,  since  these 
prepare  for  the  more  advanced  and  concrete  work  in  the  high  schools. 
The  new  Federal  aid  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  organizing  good 
rural  high  sehooLs  in  communities  which  could  otherwise  have  no 
such  facilities.  At  least  two  States  (Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) have  had  to  make  little  or  no  modification  in  their  established 
vocational  schools  to  obtain  the  new  aid,  as  these  States  have  been 
organized  on  a  th<MXN]ghgoing  State-wide  basis  for  several  yeara 

These  two  States  might  well  be  used  as  models  for  oUier  States  in 
which  vocational  education  is  not  so  well  established  or  developed. 
Accordingly,  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  organization  and 
progress  of  this  type  of  education  in  the  two  States  is  given  herewith. 
The  discussion  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bofos  W.  Stimson,  agent  of  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  from  the  pen  of 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

rBOOKBSS  OF  TOCATIOlfAL  BDUCATION  Ilf   BUBAL  OOiniXTNimCS  IN   1CA88ACRT78BTT8 
UMUBM  THE  81iITU-U  UUUBS  ACT. 


TiM  Ifswaffhniftn  home-project  plan  of  Tocattonal  agrtcaltnral  edocatton  re- 
quired no  modlficatloD  In  order  to  meet  the  oondltioiui  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  The  plan  has  become  somewhat  widely  known  through  BuUetln  579  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  bulletins  of  the  Massadiusetts 
Board  of  Bdneatlon,  as  tiie  '*Hbme  Project  Plan  of  Tea<dilng  Agriculture." 
Ten  jears  o<  experhmce  with  this  plan  have  simply  led  to  greater  and  greater 
confidence  In  both  Its  pedagogic  and  Its  practical  vaUdity. 

llie  home-project  plan  Is  a  plan  of  earning  and  learning.  Accurate  records 
of  prodnotlTltj  hare  been  kept  by  pupUs  from  the  beginning.  Oomparative 
tabtas  have  been  puUiabed  from  year  to  year,  in  whidi  have  been  shown  the 
eandngB  of  pnplls  froni  f^rm  and  fi*om  nmfarm  work.  The  ratio  year  by  year 
has  continued  to  be  outstandini^  favorable  to  farmlns^    In  IfllT  rellaUe  r»> 
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tuniB  wcfe  made  by  511  boys  and  7  gtrlB,  or  by  a  total  of  518  Tocatloiial  agrleiik 
tural  popUflL  Their  earnings  frcHn  farm  work  amounted  to  $111,60(X87,  and  from 
other  work  to  $8,808.16.    Flgares  for  precadlng  years  w«re  as  fdllows: 


BanUng9  of  pupOa. 

Boy, 

Olrii. 

TMtf. 

Wvm 

work. 

Othir 
work. 

Totab  tor  IMl 

66 
66 

no 

418 
489 

J 

6 
6 

8 

70 
89 
885 

89,754.88 
I6»  899.90 
87,986.67 
61,819.89 
75,766.58 

81.846.89 

Totals  for  1018 

8.688.61 

Totab  for  1914 

4.194.06 

Totab  for  1916 ^ 

Totab  Ibr  1916 

4,074.86 
8.406.90 

If  the  ratios  were  reversed  it  wonld  be  a  fair  presumption  that  agrlcnltnrs 
were  not  the  main,  bnt  decidedly  the  minor,  interest  of  the  pupils.  Direct 
"  learning  **  gains  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  are  difficult 
of  precise  measurement  in  o^er  terms.  Those  who  hsTS  given  but  littld 
thought  to  the  methods  of  instruction  used  have  sometimes  argued  that  the 
prindpal  aim  in  Massachusetts  was  the  dollar  or  the  earning.  In  Massachu- 
setts we  have  frankly  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  our  best  endeavors  the  reason- 
ble  expectation  that  if  our  instruction  in  agriculture  is  sound,  is  worth  while,  it 
ought  to  yield  a  profit  from  year  to  year;  but,  liaving  accepted  this  challenge, 
we  have  by  no  means  neglected  the  other  challenges  of  vocational  education. 

Pupils  are  admitted,  on  readiing  their  fburteenth  birthdays,  to  the  advantages 
of  vocational  agricultural  education,  provided  they  can  establiA  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  they  can  profit  from  it  Academic  standards  such  as  have 
determined  admission  to  high  school  have  not  been  enforced.  In  most  cases, 
however,  vocational  pupils  could  have  entered  high  schools  without  conditionB, 
and  the  grade  of  mental  ability  and  the  rate  of  progress  among  agricultural 
pupils  have  compared  favorably  with  those  of  o^er  pupils  of  hi^-sdiool  age. 

The  vocational  agricultural  schools  and  departments  In  high  sdiools  are 
suffering,  as  are  other  schools  and  departments  of  education,  from  the  war. 
Returns  for  1918  will  not  be  filed  until  about  November  1.  It  Is  more  than 
likely  that  a  80  per  cent  shrinkage  of  enrollment  will  be  shown  by  those 
returns. 

The  principal  forward  step  in  Massachusetts  in  connection  witii  the  receipt 
of  Smith-Hughes  funds  for  vocational  agricultural  education  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  agricultural  teacher  training  plan.  This  is  a  sort  of  project 
plan  of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  agriculture  after  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  service.  The  instruction  will  be  intinerant— from  teadier  to 
teacher  and  from  school  to  school.  One  man  Is  devoting  his  time  exclusively 
to  this  work.  No  two  schools  are  alike.  Agricultural  departments  in  high 
schools  differ  from  the  schools  and  from  each  other.  The  teacher  trainer  is 
5;tudying  the  conditions  under  which  each  must  do  his  work  and  Is  hoping  each 
teacher  on  the  spot  better  and  better  to  meet  the  conditions  with  whidi  he  is 
confronted. 

Twenty  special  war-emergency  departments  have  been  approved  in  which 
State-aided  agricultural  Instructors  are  supervising  war  gardening  by  adults. 
Last  year  2,549  adults  grew  war-garden  products  to  the  value  of  $78,180.71, 
of  which,  products  to  the  value  of  $45,063.50  were  for  home  use  and  the  re- 
tnainder  for  sale  or  exchange.  State  aid  for  such  work  was  approved  in  the 
cases  of  els^t  towns  and  cities.  During  1918  the  number  of  towns  and  cities 
receiving  State  aid  has  been  increased  to  20,  and  the  products  bid  fair  to  be 
increased  proportionately. 
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Twenty-three  agricultural  high  schools,  commonly  known  as  rural  community 
Tocati<mal  schools,  have  been  established  in  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Each  one  of  these  sdux^  Is  practically  an  agricultaTal  oontinuatioii  school,  as 
the  farmers'  boys  enrolled  therein  are  continuing  their  education  while  being 
regularly  employed  on  the  farms.  In  all  of  these  vocational  schools  night 
schools  were  held  during  the  winter  for  farmers  and  their  sons  who  were 
beyond  school  age.  These  courses  usually  extended  through  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  In  one  or  two  of  the  schools  abort  courses  were  conducted  during  the 
winter  for  young  men  who  previously  dropped  out  of  school  but  who  wished  to 
continue  th^  education  along  agricultural  lines  during  the  winter  months. 
The  State  Ck>lle8e  of  Agriculture  cooperated  very  effectively  in  the  operation 
of  the  night  schools  by  furnishing  many  speakers  and  teacher& 

Forty-two  rural  communities  have  established  vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion for  boys,  and  88  rural  communities  have  also  established  vocational  home- 
making  education  for  girls.  The  war  has  prevented  the  rapid  development  of 
this  work  by  calling  many  of  our  agricultural  instructors  into  military  service. 
Plans  are  being  effected  for  a  broad  development  of  this  work  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  the  war. 

Rural  districts  establishing  and  operating  rural  community  vocational  schools 
have  invariably  increased  the  tenure  of  office  of  their  teachers  by  employing 
the  principal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  months  per  year,  and  the 
agriculture  teacher  always  for  a  12  months*  period.  Many  of  these  teachers 
are  given  a  three-year  contract  Salaries  of  teachers  in  these  rural  community 
Tocational  sdiools  have  risen  quite  steadily.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
now  usoallj  receives  from  |i;200  to  $1,800  per  year;  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
11,200  to  $2,000  per  year;  tiie  vocational  supervisor  of  home  making  about 
$100  per  month ;  and  assistant  teachers  in  the  academic  department  from  $75 
to  $125  per  month. 

The  rural  community  vocational  school  has  a  staff  of  teachers  ranging  from 
three  to  ate  in  number,  ttie  number  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  student  body. 
Al>oot  76  per  cent  of  these  teachers  are  coUege  graduates. 

Plans  are  now  being  derveloped  and  win  this  month  be  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  the  training  of  vocational  teadiers  of  agriculture  and 
teachers  of  home  economics  in  vocational  schools. 

The  most  ^icouraglng  part  of  our  plan  for  rural  community  vocational  educa- 
tion seems  to  lie  In  the  fact  ^at  we  are  securing  teachers  who  are  better 
prepand  for  tbeir  work  and  who  are  being  paid  hif^ier  salaries  with  longer 
tenuras  of  oflles. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  couiBe  of  study  for  rural  schools  is 
probably  the  most  important  phase  of  rural  education  that  engrosses 
the  time  of  rural  educatcNTS  at  the  present  time.  Beadjustments  are 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  rural 
Kchook,  but  such  a  hold  has  tradition  on  what  is  taught  and  learned 
in  the  schools  that  the  prooess  of  change  has  been  exceedingly  alow. 
In  the  past,  progress  in  teaching  rural  school  subjects  from  the  occu- 
pational point  of  view  has  been  hindered  greasy  by  inflexible  estab- 
lished State  courses  of  study^  which  are  usually  planned  alike  for  all 
elementary  schools,  whether  in  town  or  in  country. 
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Fortunately,  many  States-are  beginning  to  plan  distinctive  courses 
for  the  rural  schools.  Louisiana  has  attained  marked  success  in  its 
rural  schools  under  a  very  progressive  course  of  study  planned  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Montana  has  recently  published  a  course  of  study 
covering  all  the  fundamental  subjects  and  vocational  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  rural  schools.  Other  States  are  planning  similar 
courses  for  their  rural  schools. 

Meanwhile,  several  committees  have  been  organized,  or  are  being 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fundamental  study  of  the 
entire  field  of  rural  education.^  In  the  same  connection  should  be 
mentioned  the  innovation  recently  made  for  the  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion by  the  rural  education  department  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  This  embraces  a  cooperative  plan  of  education 
between  Teachers  College  and  two  New  Jersey  counties,  the  schools  of 
which  will  be  used  as  practice  schools  and  study  laboratories  for  the 
development  of  the  best  teaching  practice  and  study  course  for  rural 
schools. 

STATUS  OF  TBACHERS  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Effect  of  the  war  an  teacher  supply. — A  study  made  by  the  rural 
school  division  of  the  bureau  indicates  clearly  the  serious  propor- 
tions reached  in  the  dwindling  of  the  supply  of  rural  teachers.  Par- 
tial returns  have  been  completed  from  1,150  out  of  2,964  counties  in 
the  48  States.  According  to  the  figures  returned,  these  1,150  counties 
report  a  shortage  of  10,456  rural  teachers  and  2,004  other  teachers. 
Only  one  State,  California,  reports  no  teacher  shortage,  either  rural 
or  urban.  On  the  basis  of  the  counties  compiled  to  date,  there  is 
probably  a  shortage  of  about  27,000  rural  teachers  and  at  least  5,000 
other  teachers.  The  bureau  estimate  for  past  years  places  the  annual 
number  of  new  rural  teachers  at  87,500.  The  proportion  of  begin- 
ning teachers  for  the  year  1918-19  is  abnormally  large.  In  some 
counties  the  superintendents  report  as  high  as  86  per  cent  of  teachers 
without  previous  experience.  The  median  for  experienced  teachers 
for  the  country  at  large  is  19  per  cent  On  the  basis  of  figures  re- 
turned, at  least  125,000  inexperienced  teachers  will  be  employed  in 
rural  communities.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools  are  losing 
most  of  the  small  number  ofmen  teachers.  The  1,150  counties  report- 
ing have  lost  1,955  men.  Indeed,  41  per  cent  of  all  men  who  taught 
in  rural  sdiools  one  year  ago  seam  to  have  left  the  profession.  The 
reports  from  Connecticut  indicate  tiiat  the  few  men  who  have  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  will  all  be  replaced  with  women  teachers  for  the 
current  school  year. 

>  Notably  may  bt  oMiitioiicd  tb«  Bvr«aa  of  BdncaUoo  Gommltteo  on  rural  achool  ooma 
of  atudy.  and  tba  adncatSoiial  eomialttae  at  Iba  lactnUy  wgantiwl  Mattoml  Bval  Ltfli 
CommiMloa. 
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Even  before  the  war  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional problem  was  how  to  get  and  retain  in  the  profession  an 
ample  staff  of  well-prepared  rural  teachers.  Since  the  country's  en- 
trance into  the  war  the  problem  has  become  greatly  intensified.  Now 
is  the  time  therefore  to  drive  home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary 
before  better  things  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  professional  rural 
teaching.  The  public  will  have  to  become  fully  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  teachers;  they  will  have  to  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  now  are,  and  in 
other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  com- 
munity. The  Government  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the 
profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teadiers  to  equip 
themselves  well  for  their  profession  as  a  life  work.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  the  teachers  will  be  more  ready  than  now  to  strive  to  attain 
genuine  professional  standards  of  teaching. 

Teaching  rewards. — ^Teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  experience  and  time  incurred  in  securing  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. Salaries  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  kind  of  cer- 
tificate  held.  There  should  in  every  State  be  a  legal  minimum  salary 
for  each  type  of  certificate.  Similarly  a  second  year  in  the  same 
Bchool  community  ought  to  be  awarded  with  a  State  grant  of  a 
definite  sum,  say  $6  per  month;  a  third  year  with  double  the  above 
sum;  and  the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  treble  the  first 
sum.  These  bonuses  should  always  be  in  addition  to  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  local  community. 

As  has  been  pcmxted  out  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  several  States 
have  already  adopted  the  plan  of  scaling  salaries  on  the  length  of 
experience  and  the  kind  of  teaching  credentials  held  by  the  teachers. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  are  among  the  States  basing  their 
salaiy  scales  on  the  degree  and  kind  of  professional  preparation  and 
tenure  in  the  same  community. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  remedy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
increased  prpfessional  reqnirsments  of  all.  rural  teachers.  While 
during  the  war  period  it  was  impracticaUe  to  legislate  against  ad- 
mission to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordinary  examinati<m  route,  the 
present  is  the  right  time  to  look  forward  to  ending  this  practice  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  rural  community  school 
of  the  future  may  be  expected  to  come  into  the  profession  from  the 
professional  teacher-training  schools  only.  This,  together  with  in- 
creased salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  wiU  help  to  dignify 
the  profession  and  place  it  on  the  higher  level  which  should  always 
have  held,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost 
to  the  American  teacher. 
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Professiofial  requirement, — ^Many  States  are  steadily  increasing 
the  professional  requirements  of  all  teachers.  The  normal  require- 
ment recently  laid  down  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  State 
surveys  is  being  adopted  in  several  sections  in  the  country.  (See  the 
chapters  on  Preparation  of  Public-School  Teachers,  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education,  1916-1918.)  This  standard  requires  that  all  public- 
school  teachers  must,  as  a  minimum,  have  completed  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  and  have  had,  in  addition  thereto,  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training.  This  includes  rural  schools  teachers  as  well  as 
other  teachers. 

In  order  to  reach  these  standards  by  a  time  fixed  by  law,  several 
States,  through  their  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, have  established  interesting  and  profitable  extension  services 
over  the  State,  for  the  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  normal 
school  regularly.  The  first  State  to  enact  a  movement  of  this  kind 
was  probably  Iowa,  which,  through  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  has  organized  a  State-wide  service  of  this  kind.  The 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  surveys  of  educati<m  in  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Arizona,  has  recommended  similar  extension  serv- 
ices for  these  States,  which  are  just  getting  underway. 

Schools  preparing  rural  teacJiers. — ^During  the  school  year  ending 
1915  the  273  public  and  private  normal  schools  enrolled  100,326  stu- 
dents and  graduated  a  total  of  21,944.  It  is  quite  certain  that  most 
of  these  teachers  found  positions  in  towns  and  cities,  as  did  most  of 
those  who  graduated  from  the  schools  of  education  in  universities 
and  colleges.  The  agricultural  colleges  have  also  done  something 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers  in  agriculture  and 
teachers  for  some  of  the  strongest  consolidated  schools. 

The  largest  immediate  supply  of  rural  teachers  comes  from  the 
training  departments  of  the  high  schools  in  many  States.  Next  in 
point  of  numbers  stand  the  normal  schools;  then,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, the  schools  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
agricultural  colleges.  A  study*  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  rural-teacher  preparation  in  county  training  schools 
and  high  schools  discloses  that  21  States  in  1915-16  were  preparing 
teachers  for  rural  communities  in  1,493  county  normal  schools  and 
high-school  training  departments  and  classes,  which  enrolled  a  total 
of  27,111  students.  From  these  schools  16,626  teachers  were  gradu- 
ated in  1917.  Since  that  time  Montana  has  cnrganized  similar  dasses 
in  11  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200  students. 

The  real  hope  of  the  country  for  an  ample  supply  of  well-trained 
rural  teachers  still  rests  with  the  public  normal  schools.  A  few  years 
ago  these  institutions  were  devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  train- 

^BuUetin,  1917.  Mo.  3U 
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^g  city  and  town  teachers.  Daring  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  normal  schools  in 
thie  regard.  BCany  of  them,  established  in  agrioottural  sections  of 
the  country,  hare  reorganized  their  work  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
new  type  of  rural  teachers.  In  many  schools  this  reorganization  has 
come  as  well  organized,  distinctiTe  raral-school  departments  m 
charge  olF  a  director  and  assistants.  In  other  schools  the  work  has 
not  gone  quite  so  far  and  is  being  offered  as  special  courses  for  rural 
teadiers,  given  chiefly  during  the  summer  sessions.  Experience  with 
the  two  types  of  organization  demonstrates  quite  cleariy  that  the  only 
wordi-while  organization  is  the  special  rural  teacher-training  de- 
partment Up  to  the  present  time  122  ruralnschool  departments 
have  been  established  in  the  normal  schools.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments are  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  usually  teaches  rural  sociology 
and  economics,  and  one  or  two  other  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  a 
rural  critic  teacher.  Altogether  84  of  these  departments  make  use  of' 
rural  practice  schools,  either  erected  on  the  campus  or  located  in 
near-by  country  districts;  97  other  normal  schools  offer  specific 
courses  for  training  rural  teachers,  some  limiting  the  courses  to  the 
summer  sessions.  The  above  enumeration  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  in  these  facilities  over  what  the  schools  offered  in  1915, 
but  even  with  such  progress  there  is  much  still  to  be  dcMie,  as  many 
of  the  schools  do  not  realize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  work 
of  these  specialized  departments  and  do  not  support  tiiem  as  liberally 
as  should  be  done  to  make  the  work  in  every  reepect  satisfactory. 

NATIONAL  RURAL  TBACHBRS*  RBADINO  CIRCLE^ 

The  National  Rural  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  was  organized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1915  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  The 
purpose  is  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  progressive 
serious-minded  rural  teachers  of  the  country  who  desire  guidance  in 
their  study  to  improve  themselves  professionally.  Never  in  the 
hist(Nrj  of  our  country  was  there  so  great  a  demand  for  well-prepared ' 
rural  teachers  and  snpervi8<«B  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  assist 
in  finding  and  equipping  these  educators  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion organized  the  reading  cirde  work  three  years  agoi 

Hie  American  fanners  are  doing  tbsir  gieat  shaos  in  winning  the 
war  through  increased  production  from  tbe  land.  After  the  war  is 
won  the  rural  population  must  take  an  equally  vital  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic roconstniction  that  is  sure  to  follow.  This  ealls  for  a  new  type 
of  Itiiadership,  cnltured  and  educated  in  practical  {biases  of  modem 
scientific  agricaltvre.  The  most  important  and  indispensable  agent 
in  the  attainment  of  this  task  will  be  the  rural  teacher.    Without  the 
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well-educated,  broad-minded,  sympathetic  teacher  any  system  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  a  lifeless  mechanism. 

Therefore,  the  public  must  look  to  the  country  teachers  and  their 
preparation  and  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  men  and  women  of  the 
best  native  ability,  the  most  thorough  education,  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  Since  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion a  large  number  of  progressive  rural  teachers  of  the  coiftitry  have 
become  members  of  the  reading  circle.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  to  the  circle  large  numbers;  the  aim  has  been  rather  to  list  a 
few  leaders  from  each  coimty  in  the  several  States.  Results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Of  tlie  number  matriculated  a  large  per- 
centage have  completed  the  work  and  have  received  the  commis- 
sioner's certificate. 

The  reading  circle  is  without  cost  to  the  members  aside  from  pro- 
curing the  necessary  books,  which  may  be  furnished  from  the  pub- 
lishers at  regular  retail  rates  or  they  may  be  secured  through  local 
libraries,  or  in  other  ways.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  member- 
ship, although  it  is  highly  desirable  that  applicants  have  a  liberal 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literary  works,  past  and  present. 

The  books  for  this  period  reflect  largely  the  new  conditions  in  edu- 
cation due  to  the  unprecedented  changes  going  on  in  the  world  to- 
day. They  are  classified  under  six  heads  as  nonprofessional  books 
of  cultural  value,  civic  and  patriotic  readings,  educational  classics, 
general  principles  and  methods  of  education,  rural  educati<m,  and 
rural-life  proUems. 

The  work  is  intended  as  a  two-year  reading  course,  although  it 
may  be  completed  by  the  industrious  teacher  in  a  shorter  time.  To 
those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read  intelligently  not 
less  than  four  books  from  the  general-culture  list  and  three  books 
from  each  of  the  other  five  lists — 19  books  in  all — ^within  the  two 
years  of  the  time  of  registering  will  be  awarded  a  National  Rural 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Certificate  signed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTBBS  ORGANIZm)  FOR  THB 
ADYANCEMENT  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  UFB. 

Several  commissions  have  been  organized  during  the  year  for  the 
advancement  of  rural  education  and  life.  The  most  important  of 
these  organizations  are  here  noticed.  • 

The  NaMonai  Country  Life  Commi9sion.—Tilie  first  steps  toward 
organization  were  taken  by  a  number  of  educators  interested  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  work  done  by  the  original  commission  on  country  life 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1908.  A  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  formed  at  Pittsburgh,  June  28, 1918. 
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The  general  program  and  objectives  of  the  commission  have  since 
that  time  been  definitely  settled  and  conmiittees  have  been  appointed. 
These  include  the  following  committees :  I.  Means  of  communication. 
II.  Home  making,  m.  Means  of  education.  IV.  Rural  government. 
V.  Health  and  sanitation.  VI.  Recreation.  VII.  Country  planning. 
Vm.  Morals  and  religion.    IX.  Country  life  objectives  and  values. 

These  committees  are  most  of  them  divided  into  subcommittees. 
The  committee  on  means  of  education  is  subdivided  as  follows :  (a) 
Rural,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (6)  Agricultural  educa- 
tion ;  ,(c)  Adult  education. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
important  problems  in  rural  life,  what  principles  govern  their  solu- 
tion, and  what  steps  should  be  taken  now  toward  meeting  them. 
Plans  are  underway  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  whole  rural  prob- 
lem, including  references  to  easily  available  literature  on  this  subject 
for  the  use  of  school  officials,  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
granges,  farmers'  unions,  rural  women's  dubs,  farm  bureaus,  and 
other  country  organizations.  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  is  general 
diairman  of  the  commission,  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary. 

CofMnittee  on  study  of  consolidation  and  rural  high  scJiools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, — ^This  committee  was  organized  by  the 
0ection  of  State  supervisors  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
at  its  Kansas  City  meeting.  The  work  has  gradually  been  expanded 
from  a  rather  small  effort  to  a  most  thoroughgoing  study  of  school 
conscdidation  and  rural  high-school  organization  in  all  the  Aineriean 
Statea  and  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces.  The  central  committee  con- 
sists of  H.  W.  Foght,  chairman;  S.  B.  McCready,  Toronto,  Canada; 
Lee  Driver,  Winchester,  Ind. ;  Miss  Charl  Williams,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
J.  M-  Foote,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  C.  G.  Sargent,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
This  committee  is  working  in  cooperation  with  a  larger  committee  of 
57  educators,  representing  the  several  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  Canadian  provincial  ministries  of  education. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  now  well  underway.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's purpose  to  report  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  February,  1919.  The  scope  of  the  work  will 
include  statistical  data  from  all  the  States  and  Provinces,  together 
with  intensive  studies  of  19  counties  and  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual schools.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be  published  as  a  bul- 
letin by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  committee  on  rural  school  course  of 
study. — ^The  Bureau  of  Education  has  worked  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  rural  school  course  of  study  for  several  years.   The  bureau  spe- 
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cialists  are  working  in  cooperation  with  an  outside  committee  of 
educators  selected  from  the  several  sections  of  the  country  at  large. 

This  committee  has  undertaken  a  searching  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion. The  plan  underway  is  first  to  organize  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study,  based  on  cultural  and  occupational  needs.  This  subject 
matter  is  then  to  be  tested  and  worked  out  in  practice  schools  at  sev- 
eral places  over  the  country. 

The  conmuttee  on  rural  education  appointed  by  the  National  Ed^ 
cation  Association  at  its  regular  summer  session. — ^The  committee 
comprises  representative  educators  headed  by  State  Supt  J.  Y.  Joy. 
ner,  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose  of  this  conmiittee  is  to  make  a 
searching  study  of  rural  education  in  all  its  several  phases. 

RURAL-SCHOOL  SURVEYS. 

Several  important  school  surveys  have  been  completed  within  the 
last  biennium  which  have  emphasized  various  phases  of  rural  educa* 
tion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  State-wid^ 
studies  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

A  survey  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  al  Washington. 

Educational  survey  of  Wyoming. 

Educational  conditions  in  Arizona.  ^ 

fklucational  survey  of  Tennessee. 

Educational  survey  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota. 

While  all  these  surveys  give  space  to  the  rural  schools,  the  subject 
is  notably  emphasized  in  the  studies  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  South 
Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  Some  instructive  age-grade  statistics,  in- 
cluded in  the  surveys,  show  graphically  that  the  present  system  of 
school  education  in  country  districts  is  much  less  effective  than  the 
schools  in  the  incorporated  places,  the  number  of  overage  pupils 
being  fully  25  per  cent  greater  in  the  rural  communities  than  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Self -surveys  of  rural  schools  have  been  promoted  in  a  number  of 
States,  notably  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Montana. 
The  tabulations  and  conclusions  of  these  surveys  may  be  procured 
by  addressing  the  several  State  departments  concerned. 

PUBLICATIONS  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION  OF  THB  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATION. 

A  number  of  publications  on  rural  and  agricultural  education  have 
been  compiled  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during 
the  past  year.  These  publications  include  occasional  bulletins  and 
rural-school  letters  and  circulars  published  by  the  bureau  and  pam- 
phlets and  brochures  published  by  other  governmental  and  private 
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organizations  but  distributed  by  the  bureau.  Much  of  this  material 
deals  with  timely  topics  of  the  war  emergency.  Bulletins  of  the 
bureau  on  rural  and  agricultural  education  published  since  the  last 
report  on  rural  education  are  asjtollows : 

Bulletin,  1016,  No.  26,  A  Survey  of  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Bulletin,  1916,  No.  29,  Educational  Survey  of  Wyoming. 

Bulletin,  1916,  No.  41,  Agricultural  and  Rural  Extension  Schools  in  Ireland. 

Bulletin,  1916,  No.  44.  The  District  Agricultural  Schools  of  Georgia. 

BuUetin,  1916.  No.  48.  Rural-School  Supervision. 

Bulletin,  1917,  No.  5,  Report  of  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  and  Support  of 
the  Colorado  School  System. 

Bulletin,  1917,  No.  31.  Rural-Teacher  Preparation  in  County  Training  Schools 
and  High  Schools.  - 

BuUetin,  1917,  No.  38.  A  Comparison  of  the  Salaries  of  Rural  and  Urban  Super- 
intendents of  Schools. 

BuUetin,  1917,  No.  35.  The  Township  and  Community  High-School  Movement  In 
lUinois. 

Bulletin,  1917,  No.  44,  Educational  Conditions  in  i^rlzona. 

Bulletin,  1918,  No.  3,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools  of  Six 
Eastern  States. 

Bulletin,  1918,  No.  27.  Rural-Teacher  Preparation  in  Normal  Schools. 

BuUetin,  191S,  Na  81,  Bducatlonal  System  of  South  Dakota. 
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PREFACE. 

Henry  Barnard  was  "  one  of  the  men  who  revitalized  the  Ameri- 
can common-school  system"  (Nation,  Aug.  5,  1914,  p.  178),  and,  as 
such,  he  is  clearly  worthy  of  a  biography.  Not  only  was  his  service 
a  noted  one  to  elementary  education,  but  as  college  president  and  as 
the  organizer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  his  activity 
also  touched  other  parts  of  our  educational  development.  If  he  left 
untouched  any  field  of  instruction  in  these  various  activities  of  his 
career,  he  certainly  claimed  the  whole  universe  of  education  as  his 
province  through  his  editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. Like  Nestor,  he  lived  through  two  generations  of  men  and  then 
sat  amid  the  third,  which  gladly  did  him  honor.  His  great  saying 
is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  tlie  country  should  have  "schools 
good  enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest.'' 

"A  man's  life  ought  to  be  written  only  when  he  is  a  representative 
man,  integrated  with  the  life  of  the  times,  an  enunciator  of  great 
thoughts,  or  one  who  has  done  wonderful  acts,"  said  President  Francis 
L.  Patton  in  a  recent  sermon.  Judged  by  these  canons,  Barnard's  life 
should  be  written,  for  he  comes  within  at  least  three  of  them.  No 
one  stood  forth  as  a  truer  representative  of  the  inquiring,  eager,  earn- 
est spirit  of  the  American  nineteenth  century,  seeking  to  know  what 
was  true  and  to  know  how  to  attain  success  in  encountering  the 
problems  of  life. 

The  especial  thanks  of  the  author  are  due.to  Dr.  Barnard's  daugh- 
ters, who  have  given  him  access  to  their  father's  papers,  permitting 
him  to  have  full  use  of  them.  These  papers  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  custody  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  Hartford ;  and  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Gay,  the  librarian,  gave  every  courtesy  needed,  while  they  were 
being  examined.  Mr.  David  N.  Camp,  who  so  long  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Barnard,  has  contributed  some  interesting  reminiscences, 
which  are  printed  as  an  appendix.  The  statement  of  Rev.  Anson  P. 
Stokes,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,"  that  "  a  life  of 
Henry  Barnard  is  a  desideratum,"  was  the  first  suggestion  that  this 

work  be  written. 
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Chapter  I. 
EARLY  YEARS  AND  EDUCATION  (1811-1830). 


In  1810  the  census  taker  found  6,003  people  in  Hartford.  The 
town  was  a  county  seat  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
State,  and  the  legislature  met  there  in  semiannual  session ;  but  there 
was  little  else  to  distinguish  the  place  from  other  New  England 
towns.  The  clapboarded  houses  standing  along  the  streets  were  occu- 
pied by  people  of  English  blood,  whose  ancestors  had  come  to 
America  more  than  150  years  before.  The  standing  order  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  had  not  yet  been  swept  away  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1818,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  not  been  stirred 
to  mannfacturing  by  the  embargo,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  subse- 
quent tariffs.  On  South  Main  Street,  near  an  open  common  known 
as  the  South  Green,  in  a  large  double  house  built  of  bricks  and  sur- 
rounded by  ample  groimds,  Henry  Barnard  2d  was  bom  on  January 
24,  1811.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  had  the  intelli- 
gence characteristic  of  the  old  Puritan  stock.  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  seafaring,  as  had  so  many  a  Connecticut  man,  and  the  son 
remembered  his  return  on  one  occasion,  bringing  an  orange  to  the 
boy.  Mrs.  Barnard's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Andrus.  Her 
influence  upon  her  son  was  not  long  to  continue,  for  one  of  his 
earliest  memories  was  watching  from  an  upper  window  in  February, 
1815,  a  funeral  which  he  was  told  was  his  mother's.  There  were 
other  children.  Of  the  home  life,  in  after  years  Barnard  wrote:  "  It 
was  my  blessed  inheritance  to  be  bom  in  a  family  in  which  chore- 
doing  and  mutual  help  was  the  rule  and  habit  and  happiness." 

Among  the  remembrances  of  his  early  youth  were  those  of  the 
firing  of  a  "big  gun"  on  the  South  Green,  early  in  1815,  to  cele- 
brate the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  the  great  gale  of 
.September  of  that  year,  which  wrenched  a  branch  from  the  great  elm 
l)efore  the  house;  the  reception  to  Commodore  MacDonough  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1817;  and  the  parade  with  which  President  Madison  was  re- 
ceived in  Hartford  in  the  following  June.  As  long  afterwards  as 
1^07  he  recalled  the  Hartford  County  Agricultural  Show  held  upon 
the  South  Green,  October  1,  1818. 
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8  LIFE  OF  HENRY  BARNARD. 

He  learned  to  say  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  "  from  an  elder 
sister  and  received  the  usual  training  in  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
of  which  training  he  expressed  disapproval  in  later  years. 

His  school  life  began  with  instruction  at  Miss  Benton's  Dame 
School,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  South  District  School. 

The  talk  of  the  South  Green  did  not  run  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics;  nor  was  his  early  boyhood  spent  with  the  sons  of  col- 
lege graduates.  On  Saturdays  he  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  long 
walks,  and  out  of  school  hours  he  played  what  the  boys  called  "  golf," 
probably  hockey  or  shinny,  as  well  as  football,  and  such  other  sports 
as  could  be  indulged  in  on  the  public  highways.  In  the  winter,  snow- 
ball battles  were  waged  with  the  pupils  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School,  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Gov.  Hopkins  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  pupils  were  thought  by  the  Southside  boys  to  be  a 
privileged  set,  coming  mostly  from  uptown  families.* 

Barnard  did  not  enjoy  the  district  school,  and  in  1838  spoke  pub- 
licly of  himself '  as  a  "  victim  of  a  miserable  district  school."  In 
after  years,  however,  he  looked  back  with  gratitude  upon  his  experi- 
ence in  that  school,  because  it  was  "  a  school  of  equal  rights,'  where 
merit,  and  not  social  i)osition,  was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  dis- 
tinction and  therefore  the  fittest  seminary  to  give  the  schooling  es- 
sential to  the  American  citizen." 

So  wretched  did  he  become  that  when  he  was  12  years  old*  he 
thought  of  running  off  to  sea.  His  father  overheard  him  plotting 
with  a  friend  to  do  this  and  wisely  told  the  boy  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  leave  the  common  school  and  that  he  might  go  to  board- 
ing school  or  to  sea.  He  also  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
local  grammar  school,  but  chose  to  spend  the  year  as  a  student  in 
the  academy  at  Monson,  Hampden  County,  Mass.  This  school  was 
chosen  because  his  comrade  had  friends  there,  and  thither  his  father 
drove  with  him  in  1823.  At  13  years  of  age,  Barnard,  "  fortunate  to 
get  away  from  the  miserable  routine  and  cruel  discipline  of  the  old 
South  District  School,"  was  boarding  in  the  family  of  Deacon  Ray- 
mond, in  a  "beautiful  village."*  In  Monson  Academy,  Barnard 
enjoyed — 

one  year  of  thorough  training  In  my  English  studies  and  of  klnd»  encourag- 
ing advice  as  to  how  to  study  and  use  books  from  that  accomplished  teacher, 
Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  afterward  the  successful  principal  of  Ck)rtland  Acad- 

1  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208.  Cbaancey  Bmraard,  a  brother  with  whom  Henry  corresponded 
while  on  his  sonttaern  trip  In  1833,  U  given  In  the  Hartford  Directory  of  1828  aa  living 
at  328  Main  Street 

«  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227. 

•  4  N.  B.  Mag.,  445.  May.  1886. 

«  Hughes,  James  L.,  In  N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  660.  1896.  -> 

•  17  Am.  J.  Ed.,  063,  by  ReY.  Charles  Hammond ;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208. 
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emy,  New  York,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  less  profitable  was  my  classi- 
cal instruction  from  the  principal,  Rev.  Simeon  Colton.« 

The  jounaey  to  Monson  gave  Barnard  his  first  conscious  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  scenery,  the  love  of  which,  he  wrote  in  1890,  had 
grown  throughout  his  whole  life.  Not  only  the  instruction  given  at 
Monson  Academy  and  its  natural  surroundings  pleased  him ;  but  also, 
even  in  old  age,  he  felt  that  he  had  "  never  met  a  more  pure,  benevo- 
lent, hospitable  people,  or  more  general  intelligence,  than  in  Monson.'' 
The  students  had  come  from  20  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  association  with  them  stimulated  his  mind  as  much  as 
the  sjrmpathetic  and  thorough  instruction  received  from  the  teachers.^ 
Many  of  these  fellow  students  were  "  of  mature  age,  great  earnest- 
ness, and  high  purpose,"  who  ^^went  and  were  not  aenV^  to  school. 
Barnard  joined  the  Linofilian  Literary  Society  and  wrote,  years  after- 
wards, that — 

the  book,  as  the  garnered  wisdom,  always  had  a  charm  and  value  to  me;  and 
the  Ubrary,  not  having  many  books  at  home,  was  my  admiration  and  deUght; 
and  research  for  debate,  for  myself  and  others,  was  always  my  delight  To 
l>ooks,  Ubraries,  and  debate  I  owe  more  than  to  school,  college,  or  professors. 

He  developed  a — 

love  of  nature,  from  the  romantic  valley  In  which  Monson  lies,  and  gained  an 
interest  In  the  wider  range  of  social  and  industrial  problems  through  visits  to 
mral  homes  of  schoolmates  and  investigation  of  numerous  factories  of  the 
neighborhood. 

In  June,  1895^  he  attended  the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
academy  and  heard  an  older  fellow  student,  Trask,  of  Saratoga,  de- 
scribe him  as  a  boy  ^^  who  played  all  the  time,  but  beat  us  all  at  our 
lessons.'^ '  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Barnard's  life  received  such 
important  influence  from  this  year  that  to  this  period  we  may  date 
the  purpose  of  which  he  told  the  reporter  of  the  Hartford  Times 
in  1894: 

Ever  since  I  was  conscious  of  any  purpose,  the  aim  of  my  Ufe  has  been  to 
gather  and  disseminate  knowledge,  useful  knowledge — ^knowledge  not  always 
avaUable  by  the  many  but  useful  to  all,  to  gather  It  firom  sources  not  always 
available  even  to  students  and  scatter  it  broadcast 

On  the  youth's  return  from  Monson,  he  spent  several  months  in 
study  with  Rev.  Abel  Flint.*  From  him  Barnard  learned  Greek 
:ind  survejring.  The  boy  regarded  his  tutor  as  "the  most  eloquent 
man  of  his  day,''  and  recalled  him  as  a  man  of  "impressive 
appearance," 

•  A.  B..  ¥•!•»  1806;  d.  1868 ;  at  one  time  preeidtat  of  MlMhwippi  CoUc«ew 
'N.  B.  Mas..  N.  8.»  XIV.  660.  1896. 

•  Ibid..  562.  ^ 
•A.  B^  TalCb  17S5»  d.  1B26. 
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• 

At  the  end  of  this  tutoring  Barnard  entered  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School,  at  Hartford,  of  which  William  M.  Holland  **  was  mas- 
ter, "well  prepared  to  profit  by  its  exclusive  classical  training  in- 
doors, as  for  its  vigorous  games  of  football  out  of  dooi*s,  by  my 
long  practice  in  all  sorts  of  foot  exercises  and  ball  playing  on  the 
South  Green." "  Holland  was  "  one  of  the  best  teachers  "  Barnard 
ever  knew.    Barnard  wrote  in  1870 : 

The  trustees  made,  in  his  case,  the  same  mistake  as  I  think  they  had  before 
nud  since  made — let  the  institution  become  a  school  of  practice  for  Yale  Col- 
lege tutors,  or  the  place  where  future  professors  could  spend  their  "  pedagogic 
year,"  as  the  Crermans  call  this  opportunity  for  young  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ondary schools  to  test  and  develop  their  skill  In  method  and  dlscipUne. 

In  retrospect,  Barnard  felt  that  he  "never  enjoyed  school  life 
more,"  Among  the  students  with  Barnard  were :  Prof.  Thomas  A. 
Thacher,  of  Yale  CoUege;  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College; 
and  Prof.  N.  P.  Seymour,  of  Western  Reserve  College.  In  1870 
Barnard  wrote  that :  ** 

Mr.  Holland  was  the  sort  of  teacher  I  needed.  He  was  prepared  to  solve 
promptly  all  questions  of  my  starting.  He  knew  the  t)ooks  and  just  the  chap- 
ters and  passages  which  I  could  read  with  advantage  in  connection  with  my 
lesson  before  I  came  to  the  recitation,  and  my  recitations  in  Greek  were  by 
myself,  out  of  school  hours;  and  instead  of  puzzling  my  brain  over  the  mean- 
ing of  particles  and  the  mystery  of  declensions  and  moods,  he  encouraged  me 
to  read  and  acquire  a  vocabulary  by  reading,  and  explained  felicitous  passages 
by  parallel  passages  in  English  literature.  I  read  the  whole  of  Homer*s  Illiad, 
one  or  two  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  several  books  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  The  result  was  bad,  in  one  respect;  my  preparation  for  my  Greek 
recitations  in  college  cost  me  little  effort,  in  consequence  of  which  I  made  little 
progress  in  that  study ;  but,  on  the  other  tmnd,  it  left  me  time  to  read,  which 
I  improved,  to  my  great  delight,  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  English  authors." 

While  at  the  grammar  school  he  borrowed  books  from  the  Hart- 
ford Library,  having  access  thereto  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  and  being  advised  in  his  reading  by  Mr.  Holland. 

Stimulated  by  his  school  training  to  desire  a  college  course,  Bar- 
nard entered  Yale  in  1826  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1830.  He  won  a  Berkeley  premium  in  his  sophomore 
year  ^*  and  was  in  the  first  sixth  of  the  class  in  scholarship  through- 
out the  course,  winning  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
roomed  in  South  College  as  a  freshman,  with  a  private  family  as  a 

1®  A.  B.,  Yalo,  1824 ;  later  profesaor  of  ancient  languages  In  Trinity  CoUege,  llartford ; 
d.  1842. 

"  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208. 

"Ibid.,   209. 

»"  Barnard  felt  that  the  great  defects  of  this  school,  as  compared  with  the  later  high 
school,  were  that  girls  were  excluded,  there  were  no  English  studies  above  arithmetic,  and 
the  price  of  tuition  was  too  high  for  pupils  in  moderate  circumstances.  28  Am.  J. 
Ed..  209. 

"  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  209. 
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sophomore,  in  North  Middle  College  as  a  junior,  and  in  North  CoUego 
as  a  senior.  Most  of  his  vacation  he  spent  at  home,  occupying  his 
room  in  the  second  story  on  the  south  side  of  the  front  door  of  his 
father's  house ;  but  in  the  spring  vacation  of  1828  or  1829  he  visited 
Washington  and  Mount  Vernon.  In  1828,  in  New  York,  he  met  the 
poet  Bryant  at  the  table  of  Michael  Burnham,  the  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Post.  In  another  vacation  trip  he  visited  Boston.  The 
money  he  sayed  from  his  traveling  allowances  was  spent  for^  books. 
In  every  city  where  he  stopped  the  schools  were  an  "object  of 
interest  as  an  index  and  measure  of  the  civilization  and  culture  "  of 
the  people.  As  a  result  of  these  journeys  he  wrote  in  1828  and  1829 
for  the  weekly  New  England  Review  ^*  articles  on  New  York,  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  the  Worcester  Central  High  School,  Dwight's 
Gymnasium  at  New  Haven,  and  Cogswell  and  Bancroft's  School  at 
Northampton. 

He  loved  long  walks,  as  well  as  carriage  trips.  From  Monson  to 
Hartford  he  had  returned  on  foot.  He  made  a  geological  excursion 
fit>m  Hartford  to  Haddam,  and  walked  to  New  Haven  for  com- 
mencement. 

Wliile  he  was  in  college  the  great  "  Bread  and  Butter  Rebellion  " 
took  place  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  college  commons. 
Barnard  was  sent  home  for  a  time  because  of  his  part  in  it.  While 
he  was  in  Hartford  his  sister  fell  ill,  and  from  her  attending  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Eli  Todd,  the  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat, 
"  a  man  of  rare  genius,''  Barnard  heard  of  Pestalozzi  and  caught  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Dr.  Todd  regarded  him.  Todd  had  met 
William  McClure,  "the  first  real  Pestalozzian  in  America,"  and 
passed  on  from  him  to  Barnard  a  high  opinion  of  the  Swiss  edu- 
cator." 

A  serious-minded  youth,  Barnard  planned  a  public  career  for  the 
improvement  of  his  country,  and  received  much  inspiration  from 
reading  in  1827  Lord  Brougham's  address,  delivered  two  years  pre- 
viously, as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  which  address  the 
following  paragraph  is  found :" 

To  diffuse  useful  Information;  to  further  Intellectual  refinement,  sure  fore- 
runner of  moral  improvement;  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day  when 
the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
ewu  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid — this  Indeed  is  a  high  calling, 
id  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  weU  press 
onward,  eager  to  bear  a  part.  Let  me  hope  that  among  the  illustrious  youths 
wlioni  this  ancient  Kingdom,  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning, 
l;;i«  produced  to  continue  her  fame  through  the  ages,  there  may  be  found 
?»Miie  one  willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  un- 

»  28  Am.  J.  Ed..  227.  »  N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  p.  562,  1890. 

•«  N.  &  Mac.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  6C5. 
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trodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his  fellow  citizens,  not  In  frivolous  amusements, 
nor  in  the  degrading  pursuit  of  the  ambitious  vulgar,  but  In  the  truly  noble 
task  of  enlightening  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  and  of  leaving  his  own 
name,  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore,  with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached 
to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  Illustrated  by  the  honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational 
nature,  coupled  with  tlie  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  gratefully  pronounced 
through  all  ages  by  millions,  whom  his  wise  beneficeuce  has  rescued  from 
Ignorance  and  vice. 

President  Noah  Porter,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  1831,  wrote 
in  1851 "  that  "  few  professed  scholars  among  us  were  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modern  English  literature''  as  Bar- 
nard, and  the  latter  tells  us  himself  that,^*  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  he  devoted  himself  "  diligently  to  systematic  reading  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  practice  of  English  composition,  and  written  and 
oral  discussion."  He  became  a  ready,  polished,  and  vigorous  speaker. 
The  college  library  was  only  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  those 
days ;  but  the  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  were  open  to  all  their 
members.  Barnard  became  a  member  of  Linonia,  In  later  life  he  said 
that  ".he  owes  more  of  his  usefulness  in  public  life  to  the  free  conmiin- 
gling  of  members  of  different  classes,  of  varied  tastes,  talents,  and 
characters,  to  the  excitement  and  incentive  of  the  weekly  debate,  to 
the  generous  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,**^  and  to  the  preparation 
for  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  literary  societies  with  which 
he  was  connected,"  than  to  any  other  source. 

He  wrote  a  drama  for  a  Linonian  Exhibition,  which  play  James 
A.  Hillhouse  thought  worthy  of  the  stage;  the  fourth  act  of  this 
play  is  extant  and  is  in  blank  verse,  smooth  and  correct,  but  it 
shows  little  inspiration  and  is  a  product  of  the  sturm  und  drang 
period  of  a  man's  life.  In  junior  and  senior  years  Barnard  was 
librarian  of  Linonia,  of  which  he  also  became  president,  and  he  ex- 
pended the  compensation  paid  for  his  services  in  a  donation  of 
books  to  the  library.  The  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  practical 
management  of  libraries  gained  as  Linonia's  librarian  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  organizing  school  and  other  public  libraries  in 
future  years. 

At  graduation,  Barnard  read  a  dissertation  on  "The  Services 
Rendered  to  Christianity  by  Poetry,"  which  is  preserved  and  is  of 
the  usual  academic  character.  Three  years  after  leaving  Yale,  on 
June  21,  1833,  he  wrote  down  this  memorandum: 

On  looking  over  the  books  this  day,  I  found  that  I  received  from  my  father 
from  the  first  of  September,  1826,  to  the  tenth  of  September,  1830,  In  cash, 
§?997.90.  This  Includes  my  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  New  Haven,  my 
expeditions  during  vacation,  my  college  bills  (which  amounted  to  $493.67) — 
In  fact,  all  my  expenses  during  college  life.     However,   I   left  New   Haven 

"  N.  E.  Mag..  N.  S.,  XIV,  063,  1896.         ^  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  663.         » 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  664, 
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with  a  few  bills  unsettled,  viz,  Ms.  Durrle  &  Howe  for  books,  amounting  to 
|30  or  $40.  It  is  probable  that  I  might  have  received  some  money  for 
books  during  vacation  which  were  never  entered. 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Barnard  kept  his  love  for  Yale.  Of  this 
love,  his  daughter  *^  in  presenting  his  class  records  to  Yale  in  1910, 
wrote: 

Yale  never  had  a  more  loyal  or  loving  son  than  my  father ;  his  college  friends 
of  70  years  ago  were  his  intimate  friends  till  their  deaths ;  and  Yale  interests 
were  his  interests  always.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  he  was 
too  ill  in  June  to  go  to  the  alumni  meeting  (his  seventieth  anniversary),  as  he 
had  done  for  so  many  years.  The  last  time  he  left  home  was  to  go  to  President 
Hadley's  inauguration." 

»  Stokes,  *'  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,"  I,  p.  255. 

"  A  brief  life  of  Barnard  was  written  by  Will  B.  Monroe  and  published  by  Bardeen  in 
1803  am  **  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard,  a  Study  in  the  History  of  American 
Pedagogy,'*  pp.  35.  This  book  contains  illustrations  representing  Barnard  In  1854,  1870, 
1893,  and  an  undated  picture  of  him  in  old  age.  A  biographical  sicetch  is  found  in 
Stokes's  **  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,'*  I,  257.  Important  magazine  articles  may  be 
found  in  I  Am.  J.  Ed.,  663 ;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208  and  225  (autobiographical)  ;  30  Am.  J. 
Ed.,  200  (reprlntlnt  sketch  from  Duyklnck's  **  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,"  III, 
07,  followed  by  two  pages  of  testimonials)  ;  John  D.  Phllbrlck,  "  Henry  Barnard — the 
American  Educator,*'  4  N.  E.  Mag.,  445  (May,  1886,  reprint  from  Mass.  Teacher  for 
January,  1858)  ;  James  L.  Hughes,  '*  Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  of  American  Education," 
N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  p.  560  (1806),  with  Ulustratlons  showing  Barnard  at  the  ages  of 
43  and  82)  ;  Samuel  Hart,  "  Henry  Barnard,"  N.  B.  H.  O.  Beg.,  vol.  56,  p.  173  (April, 
1002).  A  abort  sketch  Is  printed  in  Stelner's  ''History  of  Education  In  Connecticut," 
p.  45.  All  statements  of  fact  in  this  work,  not  verified  by  footnotes,  are  based  upon  tha 
manuscripts  in  the  Barnard  oollectioii  contained  in  the  Watkinson  Library  In  Hartford. 
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Chapter  II. 
TEACHING,  TRAVEL,  AND  LAW  (1830-1837). 


After  graduation  the  enthusiastic,  restless  youth,  taking  President 
Day's  advice,  taught  school  for  a  year.  He  was  employed  in  Wells- 
boro,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  in  an  institution  which  he  said  was  more 
like  a  district  school  than  an  academy.^  He  found  the  practical 
experience  gained  there  valuable,  and  often  said '  that  "  we  are  not 
sure  of  our  knowledge  of  any  subject  until  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  ourselves  vividly  and  thoroughly  understood  by  others  on 
that  subject'^  He  always  advised  a  young  man  to  teach  for  a  year, 
"as  the  best  way  to  settle  in  his  mind  what  he.  had  learned,''  and 
it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  this  year's  instruction  was  the  only 
systematic  work  of  teaching  in  any  institution  in  which  Barnard 
ever  engaged.  He  was  givea  $75  by  his  father,  when  he  started  for 
Wellsboro,  and  noted  in  his  account  book,  when  he  reached  that 
place:  "  I  ought  to  have  on  hand  $50.19,  but  I  have  only  $48.75;  so 
that  I  have  lost,  been  cheated,  or  forgot  to  charge  $1.44."  He  agreed 
with  a  lanfllady  that  she  should  "  board,  victual,  and  lodge  me  "  and 
also  do  his  laundry — all  for  $1.50  a  week.  After  a  little  while  ho 
records  that  she  raised  her  price  to  $2.  Before  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford he  managed  to  make  a  tour  to  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Niagara,  and 
Rochester. 

Wlien  he  came  home  he  flung  himself  into  politics  as  an  ardent 
Whig,  meanwhile  spending  part  of  his  time  in  reading  law  with 
Wyllys  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Hungerford,  of  Hart- 
ford.' These  legal  studies  continued  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  winter  of  1834-35.  During  these  months,*  however,  poli- 
tics and  law  did  not  occupy  all  his  time.  He  habitually  "  devoted 
two  hours  daily  to  Kent  and  Blackstone  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warburton,  Burke,  Barrow,  and  Taylor,  and  read 
a  little  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Cicero,  as  President  Day  had  advised  the 
graduating  class."  At  some  tune  during  this  period  he  spent  several 
months  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  gaining  an  increased  love  for  hill  country 
and  nature  in  general,  so  that  he  wrote,  quoting  from  Milton's 
Essay  on  Education :  "  In  these  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when 

1  Monroe,  10.  •!  Am.  J.  Bd..  605.  'Norton,  p.  120.         «1  Am.  J.  Ed..  005. 
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the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenness  against 
nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings 
with  heaven  and  earth." 

Barnard's  anti-Jackson  sentiments  led  him  to  make  a  strong  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Republican  Yoimg  Men  of  Hartford 
County  in  1831,  and  to  go  to  Baltinoore  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Whig  Convention.  In  the  next  year  he  addressed  the  State  conven- 
lion,  and,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign,  went 
to  Providence  to  ask  Henry  Clay  to  come  to  Hartford. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33  Barnard  interrupted  his  legal  studies  to 
spend  January  and  February  in  Washington,  wjiere  he  ate  in  the 
mess  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  Congress  and  listened  to  the 
^  stormy  and  eloquent  debates  "  of  that  session.'  From  Washington, 
he  wrote  Dr.  John  Todd,  on  February  11,  1833,  that  he  feared  that 
Clay  had  gone  too  far  in  his.compromise  tariff.  "  Nullification,  when 
carried  out,  is  simply  treason."  The  young  i)olitician  characterize-s 
the  orators  he  hears :  Webster's  "  deep,  awful  voice  made  my  blood 
f  i-eeze."    Calhoun  spoke — 

with  inconceivable  rapidity  and  energy  and  with  a  very  dictatorial  air.  His 
lanKuage  is  sine%vy  and  his  periods  generally  short.  He  Is  endowed  with  a 
ver>'  acute  intellect.  His  figure  Is  gaunt,  his  eye  bright,  or  rather  keen  and 
wild,  and  his  features,  when  In  repose,  exhibit  great  decision  of  puriwse.  He 
lool^  very  much  careworn. 

Of  Jackson's  famous  Proclamation  of  January  16,  and  Calhoup's 
reception  of  it,  Barnard  wrote  his  brother  Chauncey : 

Thla  morning  the  President  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
covering  the  Proclamation  and  the  Documents  of  South  Carolina.  The  read- 
ing of  it  occupied  over  an  hour,  and  as  you  wUl  receive  it  by  this  mall,  I  will 
not  comment  on  it  As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  abandonment  of  the 
former  ground  taken  by  the  President,  and  I  am  rejoiced  at  that.  I  never 
saw  a  nuin  under  such  excitement  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was,  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  after  the  reading  of  the  message.  His  quick,  restless  eye  glittered  like 
fire;  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  rigid,  except  those  about  his  lips,  which 
quivered  with  suppressed  passion.  Language  seemed  to  sink  beneath  him;  he 
could  not  And  words  to  express  the  strength  of  his  feelings.  He  rose,  he  said, 
to  give  a  prompt  dismissal  to  the  assertion  of  the  President  that  South  Caro- 
Uua  wanted  to  break  up  the  Union ;  alluded  most  cuttingly  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  message  that  the  judiciary  must  decide  on  all  cases  of  constitutionality 
of  tlie  tariff  law.  How  Is  this,  that  a  narrow  stream  that  divides  Georgia  from 
South  Carolina  should  make  all  this  difference.  On  one  side,  the  supremacy 
I  r  tlie  Judiciary  was  to  be  nialntaine<l,  and  on  the  other  trampled  under  foot. 

A  month  later,  on  February  16,  writing  his  brother  again,  Bar- 
nard thus  described  Webster's  great  speech  on  the  Constitution: 

1  write  only  to-day  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won.  Calhoun  con- 
tluiKMl  about  two  hours  this  morning.    The  moment  he  had  concluded  Webster  / 

*Barnar<rii  Joaraal  lettert  to  bin  brother  Cbaoncy  haye  recently  been  printed  in  the 
Marrland  UlAtorkal  llagulDe  for  September  and  Drcember,  1918. 
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caught  the  last  word  of  his  speech  and  pronounced  it  in  a  way  that  thrilled 
like  electricity  through  the  whole  house.  He  spolie  about  two  hours — the 
Senate  took  a  recess  till  5 — and  he  then  resumed  and  spoke  three  hours  longer. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  the  most  overwhelming  argument  I  ever  heard  or 
expect  to  hear.  It  will  go  down  with  the  Constitution  as  true  exposition  of  ita 
meaning  and  principles.  He  ground  the  whole  argument  of  Calhoun  to  powder. 
It  will  really  require  a  microscope  to  discover  the  atoms.  Calhoun  will  continue 
the  debate,  but  he  might  as  well  bow  himself  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Capitol 
and  attempt  to  pull  it  down ;  he  can't  do  it. 

The  closing  remarks  were  splendid,  and  drew  forth  an  involuntary  burst  of 
applause,  although  it  had  been  positively  announced  that  in  the  case  of  any 
disturbance  the  galleries  would  be  cleared  immediately. 

He  made  the  blood  thrill  by  his  tremulous  call  on  the  people  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

The  disagreement  of  Webster  and  Cl«y  over  the  compromise  tariflf 
is  described  in  a  letter  written  on  February  21 : 

The  mail  closed  last  evening  before  the  Senate  or  the  House  adjourned. 
Both  were  the  theaters  of  Intense  excitement  In  the  former  Webster  assailed 
the  general  principles  of  Clay's  bill  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  full  of  strong 
and  unanswerable  argument,  carefully  avoiding  anything  of  a  personal  nature. 
Clay  replied  in  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours,  but  did  not  and  could  not  over- 
throw the  position  which  Webster  took.  He  concluded  with  the  most  splendid 
outburst  of  eloquence  I  have  heard  from  his  lips.  It  was  overwhelming. 
There  is  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  of  this  debate,  but 
it  gives  you  no  idea  of  it  as  heard.  I  can  not  believe  but  what  Clay  is  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  loftiest  feelings  of  patriotism,  but  what  he  is  anxious  of 
pouring  oil  upon  the  agitations  of  the  country.  Clay  was  In  several  places 
very  unkind  and  personal  toward  Webster;  taunted  him  with  his  new-bom 
zeal  for  the  administration.  It  was  expected  that  Webster  would  answer  in 
the  evening,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  rather  unexpectedly,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Clay,  who  was  informed  that  his  bill  had  been  introduced  by  way  of 
amendment  to  Verplanck's  bill  and  passed  In  the  House  to  a  third  reading  after 
a  debate  of  two  hours.  This  move  obviated  an  objection  made  by  Webster 
that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  originate  a  revenue  bill.  The  Senate  will  not 
go  on  with  its  present  bill,  but  take  up  the  one  from  the  House  as  soon  as  it 
Is  read  a  third  time,  which  will  probably  be  to-day.  One  week  ago  there  was 
little  hope  that  any  bill  would  pass  the  House  this  session;  now  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  a  tariff,  the  Land  and  Enforcing  bill,  will  pass.  Calhoun 
Is  expected  to  answer  Webster  to-day. 

Calhoun  spoke  more  than  two  hours  In  support  of  his  resolutions,  in  answer 
to  Webster's  argument,  but  he  neither  supported  the  one,  nor  overthrew  the 
other.  Webster  replied  in  a  speech  of  about  one  hour,  exhibiting  but  little 
feeling ;  he  laid  a  hand  of  iron,  however,  upon  Mr.  Calhoun.  Clay's  bill  passed 
the  House  this  morning  and  will  come  up  in  the  Senate  to-morrow  and  pass. 

Barnard's  opinions  of  other  lawyers  and  political  leaders  are  of 
interest.    For  example,  on  one  day,  he — 

walked  up  to  the  Capitol,  first  into  the  Supreme  Couit  room;  saw  there  Mr. 
Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  best  looking  [men]  now  assembled  in 
this  city,  a  large  frame  and  ample  brow;  by  his  side  was  John  Sergeant,  a 
much  more  diminutive  man,  but  very  intellectual  looking.  I  had  an  Introduc- 
tion to  him,  found  him  easy  and  familiar  on  all  subjects ;  had  a  seat  assigned 
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ine  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to-day,  on  the  ground  of  reporter,  that  Is,  letter 
writing;  well,  that  is  not  a  large  tax  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  dis- 
tinctly and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  conversation  with  the  Members. 

Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  on  the  tariff.  He  Is  French  by  birth,  full  of 
motion,  and  after  he  gets  a-going  is  wrapt  up  into  third  heaven.  He  uses 
beautiful  language  and  is  an  acute  reasoner,  although  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy  blinds  as  to  that.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Polk,  from  Tennessee,  a 
would-be  leader  of  the  administration  In  the  House.  He  is  a  very  easy  de- 
bater and  presented  some  very  strong  arguments  for  reduction — showed  from 
infoimation  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  manufacturers 
of  woolens  and  cottons  were  making  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

Barnard  saw  something  of  the  social  life  of  the  capital.  He  went 
to  a  party  at  the  Seaton's  on  Monday  evening. 

I  went  and  was  ushered  into  the  front  room,  where  the  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the 
Miss  Seatons  were  ready  to  receive  you.  You  pass  the  compliments  of  intro- 
duction and,  if  you  can  sustain  the  shock,  you  chat  a  little  with  the  madam  and 
her  daughters  and  then  Join  the  dance,  which  is  going  on  in  the  adjoining 
room,  or  the  conversation  parties,  or  little  knots  in  the  room  which  opens  from 
the  aforesaid  by  folding  doors.  The  dance  is  kept  up  by  some  of  the  parties 
till  11  or  12  or  1,  and  always  terminates  with  waltzing — a  very  graceful  but 
voluptuous  dance,  in  which  a  lovely  figure  is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. ' 
Through  the  whole  evening,  servants  are  constantly  passing  wine,  lemonade, 
punches.  Ice  creams,  cakes  of  several  kinds,  Jellies  and,  to  end  the  whole,  a 
supper  is  spread  upstairs,  and,  I  should  add  that,  in  some  of  the  rooms,  card 
tables  for  amusement  are  to  be  found.  To  these  set  parties  from  150  to  300 
are  present,  comprising  all  the  great  men  and  lovely  women  of  the  dty. 

He  also  attended  a  reception  at  the  French  minister's,  and  of 
course,  went  to  the  White  House,  thus  describing  his  experience 
there: 

LMt  evMiteg  the  President  had  what  is  called  a  drawing-room  or  levee.  You 
understand  the  arrangements  of  the  White  House.  Company  begins  to  throng  in 
atK>ut  7.30,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  You  are  ushered  into  a  large  ante-room, 
where  you  unrol>e  yourself  and  then  advance  Into  the  reception  haU,  a  round 
room  of  considerable  size,  bung  round  with  rich  curtains.  Near  the  center  of 
this  stands  the  President,  who  shakes  hands,  with  all  as  they  are  Introduced  to 
bim  by  his  friends. 

He  looks  much  more  firm  than  I  expected  to  find  him.  His  hair  is  gray,  but 
very  thick,  and  stands  up  erect  on  his  head.  He  was  dressed  In  a  plain  suit  of 
black,  and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  distinguish  him  from  an  ordinary 
old  gentleman.  He  wore  glasses  and  shook  his  particular  friends  with  both 
hands.  Blair  and  HiU,  and  other  worthies  of  that  stamp,  were  moving  about  In 
this  room.  After  this  presentation,  the  company  shift  for  themselves.  They 
move  off  gradually  into  the  East  Room,  which  you  know  is  spendidly  furnished. 
The  four  mirrors,  two  at  each  end  of  the  room,  are  the  largest  In  this  country. 
They  would  cover  our  room.  The  rich  crimson,  golden,  and  sky-blue  hangings 
of  the  windows  produce  a  grand  effect ;  and  the  broad  strip  of  cornice  round  the 
top  of  the  waUs  Is  exquisitely  wrought.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  lined  with 
rScli«  mahogany-cushioned  chairs  and  sofas.  In  this  room,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  were  assembled  more  than  2,000  people,  and,  at  any  point  of  time  I 
presume  there  were  more  than  500  or  000.    The  company  sweep  around,  arm 
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In  nrm,  all  the  evening.  In  the  first  half  hour  I  took  my  ntatlon  with  two  or 
three  friends  at  one  corner,  and  surveyed  the  army  of  beauty  and  fashion,  and 
talent  and  ugliness,  and  shabbiness  and  dullness,  ns  it  poured  by  in  a  living 
current.  After  that  I  moved  round  myself  in  the  stream  of  the  dozen  counter- 
currents  and  eddies  that  set  up  and  swept  in  from  four  different  directions.  At 
one  time  with  a  Virginian,  at  another  with  a  Mar^iander,  and  still  another  with 
an  Ohio  beauty  on  my  arm.    Think  of  that. 

The  president  Is  extremely  penurious.  He  did  not  furnlsli  the  company  with 
coffee,  or  wine,  or  music;  nothing  but  his  own  hard,  dry  features.  He  R&yn 
he  Ls  not  going  to  be  beggared  by  cheeHty, 

The  company — and  it  was  an  odd  asnemblage  from  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try— dispersed  about  11. 

Friends  took  him  to  the  convent  at  Georgetown  and  to  Georgetown 
University,  a  visit  to  which  latter  place  he  thus  described : 

We  walked  out  to  the  college,  met  a  Jolly-faced,  blg-beliled  man  dressed  In  a 
cassock  (a  bla<^  gown  like,  belted  around  the  body)  with  a  blue  cap,  fashioned 
like  a  miter  on  his  head,  who  proved  to  be  the  president.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mul- 
ledy,  who  invited  us  into  his  room,  and  making  known  our  errand  he  took  us 
into  the  library,  containing  about  15,000  volumes.  Saw  a  manuscript  there 
written  out  on  parchment  in  1240,  nearly  800  years  ago,  as  fresli  and  as  beauti- 
fully written  as  though  it  was  done  yesterday.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses.  Saw  different  specimens  of  printing,  from  Its  first  invention  down  to 
the  present  time.  Saw  what  is  called  the  illuminated  manuscripts;  that  is, 
large  letters  gilded,  as  we  should  call  it.  Saw  a  splendid  copy  of  Don 
Quixote  in  4  volumes,  quarto,  full  of  spirited  engravings.  Went  Into  the 
museum,  which  contains  the  largest  electrical  machine  I  ever  saw.  The  jolly 
old  president  tried  an  experiment  with  me  by  putting  Into  my  hand  a  vessel 
charged  with  gas  and  then  exploding  It  by  communicating  with  the  machine. 
Saw  a  piece  of  a  negro's  skin  tanne<l;  It  was  as  thick  as  calves  skin.  The 
chapel  Is  all  hung  round  with  splendid  paintings  by  old  artists  and  are  nil 
calculated  to  impress  the  great  points  of  Catholic  faith  upon  yoimg  mimls. 
When  we  went  into  the  chapel  I  noticed  the  face  of  our  worthy  guide  materially 
elongate  as  though  he  was  treading  upon  sacred  ground.  The  sleeping  rooms 
extend  through  two  stories.  In  which  there  are  70  beds  each,  separated  by  tlielr 
partition  of  cloth ;  the  rooms  are  well  aired,  however. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  buildings  Is  an  Infirmary,  in  which  each  complaining 
has  a  neat  room;  there  Is  a  common  room  for  amusement  and  long  halls 
to  walk  In ;  then  every  portion  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  paintings 
and  engravings,  presents  from  great  characters  in  Europe.  The  discipline  of 
this  college  is  very  strict,  and  were  it  not  for  its  Catholicism,  would  be  a  very 
eligible  situation  for  a  youth  from  12  to  17.  The  situation  of  the  college  is 
delightful;  I  can't  imagine  anything  finer,  the  grounds  around — and  they  ex- 
tend up  a  valley  a  half  mile — are  beautifully  laid  out  into  walks,  and  the 
southern  exposure  of  a  hill,  embracing  5  or  6  acres,  is  planted  with  a  vine- 
yard. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  he  left  Washington  by  steamboat  for 
Norfolk,  and  went  thence  up  the  James  to  Richmond.  After  a  short 
visit  there  he  traveled  to  Petersburg,  whence  his  friends,  the  Camp- 
bells, took  him  to  Shirley,  the  seat  of  the  Carter  family.  Tlie  im- 
pression of  the  plantation  life  of  a  large  planter,  made  on  this  young 
New  Englander,  is  most  interesting. 
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I  thtnk  you  would  delight  to  visit  this  region,  merely  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  habits  from  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to ;  aye,  and 
to  experience  tlie  princely  hospitality  of  the  gentle-horn  families.  For  the 
last  week  I  have  had  a  succession  of  feasts.  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
Is  one  of  the  most  devoted  mothers  and  well-educated  women  I  ever  met,  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Betty,  a  beautiful,  ^rightly,  accomplished  girl,  to  Shirley, 
the  seat  of  the  Carter  family.  Mrs.  Carter  is  of  a  high  and  wealthy  family, 
and  is  one  of  the  plainest,  most  unassuming  women  you  will  meet  anywhere. 
Now,  that  you  may  understand  how  we  lived  there  and  how  one  of  these  large 
establishments  Is  carried  on,  I  will  describe  a  single  day  there.  I  will  suppose 
also  that  it  is  a  day  upon  which  company  is  expected,  etc. 

When  you  wake  in  the  morning  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  a  servant  lias 
been  in,  and  without  disturbing  you  built  up  a  large  fire,  taken  out  clothes  and 
brushed  them,  and  done  the  same  with  your  boots;  brought  in  hot  water  to 
shave,  and  indeed  stands  ready  to  do  your  bidding.  As  soon  as  you  are 
dressed,  you  walk  down  into  the  dining  room.  At  8  o'clock  you  take  your  seat 
at  the  breakfast  table  of  rich  mahogany,  each  plate  standing  separate  on  its 
own  little  cloth.  Mr.  Carter  will  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Carter  at 
the  other.  Mrs.  C.  will  send  you  by  two  little  black  boys  aa  fine  a  cup  of  coffee 
as  you  ever  tasted,  or  a  cup  of  tea — it  Is  fashionable  here  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea 
after  coffee.  Mr.  Carter  has  a  fine  cold  ham  before  him  of  the  real  Virginia 
flavor;  this  is  all  the  meat  you  will  get  in  the  morning,  but  the  servant  will 
bring  you  hot  muffins  and  com  batter  cakes  every  two  minutes;  you  will  find 
on  the  table  also  loaf  wheat  bread,  hot  and  cold  com  bread. 

After  breakfast,  visitors  consult  their  pleasure — tf  they  wish  to  ride,  horses 
are  ready  at  their  command;  read,  there  are  books  enough  in  the  library; 
write,  fire  and  writing  materials  are  ready  In  his  room.  The  master  or  mistrosg 
of  the  house  is  not  exi>ected  to  entertain  visitors  till  an  hour  or  two  before 
dinner,  which  is  usually  at  3.  If  company  has  been  invited  to  the  dinner,  they 
will  begin  to  come  about  1 — ladies  in  carriage  and  gentlemen  on  horseback. 
After  making  their  toilet  the  company  amuse  themselves  in  the  parlor ;  about  a 
half  hour  before  dinner  the  gentlemen  are  Invited  out  to  take  grog.  When 
dinner  is  ready  (and  by  the  way  Mrs.  Carter  has  nothing  to  do  with  setting 
the  table,  an  old  family  ser^-ant,  who  for  50  years  has  superintended  that  mat- 
ter, does  all  that),  Mr.  Carter  politely  takes  a  lady  by  the  hand  and  leads  the 
way  into  the  dining  room,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest,  each  lady  led  by  a  gentle- 
man. Mrs.  C.  is  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  a  large  dish  of  rich  soup,  and  Mr. 
C.  at  the  other,  with  a  saddle  of  fine  mutton;  scattered  round  the  table — you 
may  choose  for  yourself — ham,  beef,  turkey,  duck,  eggs  with  greens,  etc.,  etc. — 
far  vegetables,  potatoes,  beets,  hominy.  This  last  you  will  find  always  at 
dinner ;  it  is  made  of  their  white  corn  and  beans  and  is  a  very  fine  dish.  After 
you  have  dined,  there  circulates  a  bottle  of  sparkling  champagne.  After  that, 
off  pass  the  things  and  the  vpper  tablecloth,  and  upon  that  is  placed  the  des- 
sert, consisting  of  fine  plum  pudding,  tarts,  etc.,  etc. ;  after  this  come  Ice  cream. 
West  India  preserves,  peaches  preserved  in  brandy,  etc.  When  you  have  eaten 
this,  off  goes  the  second  tablecloth,  and  then  upon  the  bare  mahogany  table 
are  set  the  figs,  raisins,  and  almonds,  and  before  Mr.  Carter  are  set  two  or 
three  bottles  of  wine — ^Madeira,  port,  and  a  sweet  wine  for  the  ladies — he  fills 
his  glass  and  pushes  them  on;  after  the  glasses  are  all  filled,  the  gentlemen 
pledge  their  services  to  the  ladies,  and  down  goes  the  wine;  after  the  first  and 
second  glass  the  ladies  retire,  and  the  gentlemen  begin  to  circulate  the  bottle 
pretty  briskly.  You  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  follow  the  ladles  as  soon  as  you 
please^  who  after  music  and  a  little  chitchat  prepare  for  their  ride  home. 
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From  Petersburg  the  railroad  took  Barnard  to  Belfield,  and  then 
by  stage  he  went  to  Halifax  and  Raleigh.  Letters  of  introduction 
and  meetings  with  classmates,  for  the  most  pai-t  southern  men  who 
had  gone  to  Yale,  gave  him  pleasant  entrance  into  society,  and  in 
general  he  was  pleased  with  all  he  saw.  He  was  the  guest  for  sev- 
eral days  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  passing  through  Hillsboro  and  Greens- 
boro, visited  very  delightfully  a  friend,  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Salis- 
bury. After  seeing  the  gold  mines,  not  far  from  there,  he  went 
on  by  stage  through  Charlotte,  Lincolnton,  and  Morganton,  to  Ashe- 
ville.  He  found  the  "scenery  very  imposing,"  but  thought  he  had 
not  enough  time  to  go  farther  into  the  mountains  and  passing 
through  Greenville  and  Pendleton,  S.  C,  arrived  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
about  April  25.  Friends  here  again  made  his  stay  a  pleasant  one, 
but  he  quickly  left  by  steamboat  for  Savannah.  From  Savannah 
he  went  on  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  where  he — 

was  served  with  the  most  deUcIous  luxury  I  ever  met  with,  and  tliat  was  a 
dish  holding  4  or  5  quarts  of  large,  ripe  strawberries,  a  dish  of  sweet  cream,  and 
a  bowl  of  fine  white  sugar.  I  never  tasted  anything  so  very  fine.  They  have 
had  strawberries  for  three  weeks.  I  should  have  said  that  peas  were  up 
at  dinner  in  Savannah  and  on  board  the  boat  yesterday.  I  got  up  early  on 
Monday  morning  and  went  to  market.  I  there  saw  in  the  greatest  abundance 
green  peas,  new  potatoes  (rather  small),  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  blackberries, 
auid  strawberries ;  of  the  latter  I  made  ft  purchase  and  ate  them  on  the  spot, 
not  thinking  that  I  should  have  such  a  luxury  as  I  was  blessed  with  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  tasted 
of  strawberries  and  green  peas  in  April. 

Beaufort  is  a  beautiful  place,  very  quiet — no  commercial  business  going  on 
here ;  but  planters  whose  estates  lie  among  the  islands — the  famous  Sea  Islands 
cotton  plantations — ^have  their  plantations  here.  These  plantations  yield  an 
enormous  Income.  Several  planters  in  this  district  enjoy  a  fortune,  $10,000  to 
$70,000  a  year,  and  yet  they  complain  of  hard  times.  The  district  of  Beaufort 
is  probably  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  excepting  the  great  commercial 
cities.  The  climate  in  the  winter  season  is  delightful,  resembling  that  of  tlio 
south  of  France. 

Another  stage  ride  carried  Barnard  to  Charleston  where  he  re- 
ceived hospitality  from  Robert  Barnwell  Smith,  Thomas  S.  Grimkfi 
and  others,  and  whence  he  took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  Nor- 
folk. A  steamboat  thence  brought  him  again  to  Petersburg,  and, 
on  May  21  he  had  returned  to  Richmond.  His  final  excursion  was 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  went  first  to  Charlottesville,  where 
he  visited  the  University  and  Monticello,  and  then,  after  a  stop  at 
Gov.  Barbour's,  a  letter  from  Grimkfi  gave  him  hospitality  at  Mont- 
pelier.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  President  Madison  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  the  young  man.    Of  the  visit  he  wrote: 

Mrs.  Madison  came  to  me.  I  knew  her  from  the  portrait  I  had  frequently 
seen.  She  is  quite  a  large  woman,  about  50,  and  even  now  extremely  beautiful. 
I  presented  her  the  letter;  she  invited  me  In;  conversed  with  me  a  while; 
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then  took  the  letter  to  Mr.  M.  After  showing  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
around,  she  took  me  to  Mr.  M/s  room,  and  introduced  me.  Mr.  M.  was  lying 
on  the  bed;  he  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand;  spoke  in  a  very  firm 
voice.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  In  the  presence  of  a  patriarch.  He  is,  you 
know,  80  years  old;  his  eye  is  bright;  his  voice  firm;  and  his  face  scarcely 
wrinkled,  though  his  cheeks  are  fallen.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
nearly  two  years,  by  a  diffusive  rheumatism.  His  health  is  very  much  better. 
He  wallcs  about  the  house  a  good  deal.  After  conversing  with  him  for  nearly 
an  hour,  I  made  a  move  to  depart,  but  they  would  not  hear  to  that,  and, 
come  to  look,  my  horse  had  already  been  put  in  the  stable. 

I  spent  the  whole  evening,  until  nearly  10  o'clock,  in  his  room,  highly  en- 
tertained and  interested  by  his  conversation.  I  took  a  glass  of  his  rich  old 
Maderia;  shook  hands  with  him  as  I  went  to  bed.  We  did  not  get  up  till 
7.  and  Mr.  M.  had  been  to  breakfast.  Mrs.  M.  and  myself  sat  down  to  the 
table;  fine  coffee,  cold  boiled  ham,  warm  and  cold  bread,  and  tea  constituted 
the  repast  Mrs.  Madison  is  a  very  interesting  lady,  and  her  manners  are 
the  most  s\ieet,  graceful,  and  dignified  I  ever  saw.  She  is  almost  worshiped 
by  her  friends,  and  loved  by  those  who  see  her  once.  She  showed  me  all  over 
the  house,  the  busts  of  nearly  all  our  great  men,  four  portraits  by  Stuart 
The  walls  of  every  room  are  hung  with  paintings  and  engravin^-s. 

It  rained  in  the  morning  and,  as  the  weather  was  unsettled,  they  would 
not  hear  of  my  leaving.  I  spent  three  hours  in  Mr.  M.'s  room.  He  conversed 
with  great  ease,  and  expresses  himself  with  inimitable  clearness  and  precision 
on  every  subject. 

My  visit  to  Mr.  Madison  was  worth  the  whole  expense  of  my  Journey. 

On  horseback,  Barnard  then  rode  to  Staunton  and  Lexington  and 
from  the  latter  place  made  an  expedition  to  the  Natural  Bridge  and 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  both  of  which  greatly  impressed  him.  Turning 
thence  northward,  he  descended  into  Weyer's  Cave  and  reached 
Harpers  Ferry  on  Sunday,  June  8.  From  that  place  he  journeyed 
through  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and 
was  home  in  about  a  week.  In  those  days,  the  trip  was  suflSciently 
unusual  to  give  the  traveler  a  breadth  of  vision  not  possessed  by  the 
average  man. 

In  the  year  1833,  Barnard  also  visited  Boston.  In  July  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  the  Centre  Church  at  Hartford  upon  "  Edu- 
cation and  Liberia,"*  in  which  address  he  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  schools  to  Liberia,  not  only  to  "  its  ultimate  success,  but  even 
to  prevent  it  from  being  swallowed  up  in  the  barbarism  of  a  conti- 
nent." Some  time  before  this  he  had  become  a  member  of  a  debating 
club,  wliich  met  over  Humphrey  &  Sage's  store,  before  which  club 
he  made  his  first  public  speech  in  favor  of  educational  freedom  and 
equality  of  womcn.^  Out  of  this  club,  largely  through  Barnard's 
suggestion,  came  the  plan  for  Hartford's  Bicentennial  Celebration, 
but  the  celebration  occurred  while  Barnard  was  in  Europe,  and  was 
marked,  according  to  Barnard,  by  a  "very  unhistorical   address 

•28  Am.  J.  Kd.,  228.  «N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  665,  1806. 
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by  Dn  (Joel)  Hawes,  who,  with  all  his  earnestness  and  pungent  dis- 
course, did  not  have  the  historic  sense."  In  the  beginning  of  183i>, 
when  Daniel  Wadsworth  was  considering  the  establishment  of  tho 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford,  on  similar  lines  to  the  Trum- 
bull Gallery  in  New  Haven,  Barnard  suggested  that  the  athenaeum 
include  not  merely  a  gallery  of  art,  but  that  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hartford  Li- 
brary Association,  as  a  library  of  reference  and  of  circulation  and 
a  special  local  collection  of  books.  This  suggestion  was  accepted 
and  the  result  was  of  great  permanent  value  to  the  city. 

During  the  academic  year  1833-84,  Barnard  was  a  student  in  the 
Yale  Law  School.  In  the  summer  of  1834  •  he  went  to  Maine  and 
took  a  driving  trip  from  Bath  to  Bangor.  Between  his  extended 
trips  he  took  short  journeys  through  Connecticut  from  time  to  time, 
equipped  with  such  books  as  Barber  s  Historical  Collections,  Field  3 
Middlesex  County,  or  Morris's  Litchfield  County. 

The  Young  Men's  Whig  Association,  of  Hartford,  asked  him  to 
make  an  Independence  Day  address  in  1834.  He  declined  to  make 
a  political  speech,  but  agreed  to  make  a  patriotic  one,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  North  Congregational  Church.  In  the  following 
December,  he  spoke  in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  of  Hartford,  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  Peac«  Society,**  showing  that  the  "weight  of 
universal,  popular  intelligence,"  favored  "the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences  before  war  was  declared,"  and  demanded  "the 
arbitration  of  neutral  powers  before  appealing  to  brute  force." 

Early  in  1835  Barnard  took  a  western  trip,  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet,  the  noted  educator  of  the  deaf,  wrote  him  from  Hartford 
to  Cincinnati,  urging  him  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  Clirist  and 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  travel.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  the 
East,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  on  the  ship  England^  and  arrived 
there  on  April  18, 1835.  He  visited  Chester,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford,  Gloucester,  Ragland,  Monmouth, 
Bristol,  Bath,  and  Salisbury,  as  his  account  book  shows,  and  arrived 
in  London  in  time  to  eat  a  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich  on  May  6,  and  to 
attend  a  Peace  Congress,  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Peace 
Society.  While  in  England's  metropolis  he  attended  lectures  at  tho 
Mechanics' Institute,  heard  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,and 
on  May  17  listened  to  Madame  Malibran  singing  in  Somnambula,  at 
Regents' Park.  He  had  provided  himself  with  letters  of  introduction/^ 
and  after  he  had  seen  the  Epsom  Eaces  and  had  gone  to  Woolwich, 
Richmond,  Brighton,  and  Chelsea,  he  started  northwards,  presenting 
these  letters  as  he  found  opportunity.     He  met  Lord  Brougham, 

*  He  says  1835,  bat  tbia  is  Impossible,  and  no  other  jear  can  be  substituted. 

•  28  Am.  J.  Ed..  228. 

^^  Vide  letter  of  £dmund  Smltli  (Rhett),  a  classmate,  written  in  Charleston  on  Mar.  10. 
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whom  he  had  long  admired  and  discussed  with  him  the  best  agenci'^s 
for  securing  universal  education  as  a  foundation  for  good  citizenship. 
Others  whom  he  met  were  Chalmers,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Words- 
worth, Lockhart,  and  Coombe.^^  In  the  day  spent  with  Wordsworth, 
the  poet  urged  him  never  to  lose  his  love  for  nature.  He  visited  Hull, 
York,  Kendall,  Carlisle,  Selkirk,  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  Edinburgh, 
the  Trossachs,  Oban,  Staff,  Crinan,  Glasgow,  and  crossed  the  Irish 
Sea  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  Thence,  returning  by  Holyhead,  he  vis- 
ited Bangor,  Oxford,  and  Windsor,  and  was  again  in  London  on 
July  10.  Crossing  to  the  Continent  with  equally  rapid  pace,  he 
visited  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Cologne,  and 
Bonn,  arriving  there  on  August  6.  Going  up  the  Rhine,  with 
stops  at  Coblenz  and  Mainz,  he  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort,  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  on  August  27.  Thence  he  traveled  through 
Baden  to  Lucerne,  Zug,  the  Eigi,  Sarnen,  Interlaken,  Bern,  Lausanne, 
and  Geneva,  where  he  met  the  Count  de  Selon.  Mr.  William  C, 
Woodbridge  and  Dr.  Todd  had  told  Barnard  of  Pestalozzi's  methods, 
and  Barnard  visited  him  and  his  school  at  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland, 
in  which  country  he  also  saw  Fellenberg  and  Hoffweil,  and  so  in- 
creased his  acquaintance  with  educators.  On  he  went  through  Brieg, 
Avona,  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Venice.  Then  he  turned  northward 
through  Trent,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Ham- 
burg. Westward  then  he  journeyed  to  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  arrived  in  Paris  on  December  7.  There  he  lived  for  some 
time  with  Forrest,  the  actor.^^  He  had  a  plan  to  spend  some 
months  in  Germany  in  the  study  of  civil  law,  but  news  of  the  failing 
health  of  his  father  *•  caused  him  to  give  up  this  scheme  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  general  objects  for  which  travelers  seek.  He 
enjoyed  the  scenery,  visited  the  picture  galleries,  and,  going  south 
through  Marseille,  reached  Italy  again  at  Leghorn.  He  traveled 
through  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence  to  Home,  where  he  met  Baron 
Bonsen,  and,  finally,  he  embarked  for  America  at  Naples,  on  May  10, 
1836.  On  his  return  to  Hartford  in  July,  he  found  his  father  ill  and, 
from  that  time,  until  his  father's  death  in  March,  1837,  his  home 
duties  prevented  him  from  active  correspondence  with  friends.  He 
watched  by  his  father's  bedside  a  portion  of  every  night  and  day  and 
occupied  his  leisure  in  reading  about  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
As  a  result  of  the  "  grand  tour,  more  than  ever,"  he  was  "  deeply 
impressed  with  tlie  necessity  on  every  citizen  of  cultivating  and 
practicing  a  large  public  spirit  and  of  basing  all  our  hopes  of  per- 
manent prosperity  on  universal  education.** 

»  N.  E.  Mai?-,  N.  8..  Xrv.  565.  "  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  666. 
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Chapter  III. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  LEGISLATURE 
(1837-1840). 


At  26  years  of  age  Barnard  had  not  yet  found  his  career.  He  had 
rare  advantages.  His  personality  was  pleasing,  his  bearing  dignified, 
his  culture  remarkably  varied.  To  a  collegiate  education  at  Yale 
and  a  legal  training  he  had  added  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture. In  a  time  when  men  did  not  travel  far  he  had  already  been  a 
wide  traveler,  having  seen  most  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  having  made  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  At  his 
father's  death  he  had  inherited  a  small  competence.  He  had  achieved 
some  little  reputation  as  a  speaker,  manifested  considerable  interest 
in  education,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Whither  should  ho 
bend  his  efforts?    To  politics,  education,  or  to  law? 

While  he  was  thus  balancing  the  matter,  without  effort  of  his  part 
the  Hartford  voters  chose  him  in  1837  as  one  of  their  two  representa- 
tives in  the  general  assembly.  He  was  the  youngest  man  they  had 
ever  chosen,  and  their  continued  confidence  showed  itself  by  reelect- 
ing him  yearly  until  1840.  He  was  well  equipped  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  oflSce.  Horace  Mann  said  a  few  years  later  that 
Barnard  was  a  man  possessing  "  fine  powers  of  oratory,  wielding  a 
ready  and  able  pen,  animated  by  a  generous  and  indomitable  spirit, 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity." * 

At  first  thought  the  election  of  Barnard  to  the  general  assembly 
would  have  seemed  to  direct  his  career  toward  politics.  He  took 
interest  in  many  affairs,  such  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
the  completion  of  the  geological  survey,  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  improvement  of  jails,  the 
incorporation  of  libraries.'  On  May  23,  1837,  in  his  first  session,  he 
delivered  an  address  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  upon  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  limiting  the 
tenure  of  oflSce  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts. 
This  speech,  which  shows  great  learning  and  historical  research, 
strongly  opposes  the  assignment  of  fixed  terms  of  office  to  the  judi- 

M  N.  E.  Mag.,  445,  from  Mass.  Teacher  for  Janiiary,  1858.  *  Monroe,  11. 
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ciary,  instead  of  appointing  them  for  life  or  good  behavior.  Barnard 
maintained  that  the  change  would  virtually  destroy  the  eflSciency  of 
the  judiciaiy  as  a  separate  and  coordinate  department  of  government, 
and  that,  after  such  a  change,  neither  would  it  be  possible  to  secure 
good  judges,  nor  would  the  judges  longer  be  a  restraint  upon  tha 
legislature. 

Once  introduce  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief  into  our  constitution, 
break  down  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  let  this  evil  spread  through  the 
land,  and  fareweU  forever  to  the  pure,  firm,  and  enUghtened  administration  of 
laws.  The  foul  ^irlt  of  party  \vill  enter  into  your  jury  box  and  dictate  its 
verdict.  It  wlU  clothe  itself  In  the  ermine  of  the  judge  and  pronounce  his  deci- 
sions, and  the  temple  of  justice  that  has  thus  far  been  preserved  from  Its  unholy 
touch  will  be  utterly  and  forever  deserted. 

Barnard  was  also  active  in  Hartford's  municipal  life  during  this 
period.  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  had  been  founded  in 
1825,  but  had  become  inactive,  because  of  the  removal  of  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Robbins  and  others  of  its  founders.  Barnard  made  the  first 
suggestion  for  a  revival  of  the  society,'  and  conducted  all  the  "  in- 
cipient correspondence  concerning  the  matter."  When  the  reorgan- 
ization took  place  in  June,  1839,  Barnard  was  made  corresponding 
secretary.  In  his  efforts  to  secure  members,  he  read  a  circular,  ask- 
ing men  to  join  the  society,  before  the  Connecticut  State  Lyceum,  at 
its  meeting  in  Middletown  on  November  13,  1839,  and  then  distrib- 
uted it  in  slip  form  in  the  Connecticut  School  Journal.  He  con- 
tinued as  corresponding  secretary  until  May,  1846,  and,  in  later 
years,  he  served  the  society  as  president,  after  the  death  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  from  1854  to  1860,  and  as  vice  president,  from  1863  to 
1874.  To  him,  also  in  large  measure,  was  due  the  securing  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Robbins  as  librarian  for  the  society.  For  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  Barnard  secured  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
belonging  to  the  Hartford  Library,  which  went  out  of  existence  about 
the  same  time.  The  general  assembly  met  in  New  Haven  in  May, 
1838,  and  during  its  sessions*  Barnard  returned  to  Hartford  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  American  Lyceum,  which  was  then  meeting  in 
that  city  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.  The  interest 
aroused  by  that  lecture  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  Young  Men's  Institute,  of  which  Barnard  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent. 

We  have  no  record  that  he  ever  spent  much  time  in  the  practice  of 
law,  but  he  was  still  somewhat  occupied  with  literature,  and,  in  1838, 
was  asked  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  to  prepare  therefor  a  review  of  Hinman's  work  on  Con- 
nerticut 
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He  found  time  to  travel  somewhat  outside  of  the  State,  ai^d,  in 
1838,  called  on  President  Van  Buren,  to  ask  him  to  secure  school 
statistics  in  the  Census  of  18-40.  In  after  life  he  was  proud  of  saying 
that  he  had  known  all  the  Presidents  except  three.  His  political  life 
was,  however,  soon  ended.  He  took  no  part  in  the  canvass  for  the 
presidency  in  1840,  and,  among  his  papers,  I  found  no  record  of  his 
even  attending  a  political  meeting  after  this  time  except  that,  in 
1843,  he  listened  to  Webster  in  Saratoga  and,  at  some  time,  to  Gen. 
Taylor  in  New  Orleans. 

His  career  had  been  determined  for  him  and  the  educational  in- 
terest was  to  dominate  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  Hartford  man 
who  knew  Barnard  in  his  later  years  said  that  his  influence  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  in  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
I  was  analogous  to  that  of  yeast,  that  he  brought  among  his  fellow 
men  new  ideas,  which  produced  such  fermentation  that  the  old  self- 
satisfied  conditions  could  no  longer  continue,  but  that  men  must 
press  on  to  new  and  improved  positions.  The  comparison  is  an  apt 
one,  and  the  observant  eye  and  fertile  mind  of  the  young  man  caused 
him  to  send  forth,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  new  ideas  among 
the  people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  period  in  his  life  of  which 
we  now  write.  Tn  1837,  Judge  George  Sharpe,  of  Abingdon,  who 
had  been  in  the  previous  legislature,  but  was  not  in  this  one,  asked 
Barnard  to  introduce  for  him  two  measures  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. One  of  these  was  a  bill  for  the  more  thorough  local  visita- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  schools  by  paying  the  school  visitors,  and 
the  other  was  a  resolution  to  secure  from  the  comptroller  official  in- 
formation as  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Barnard  gave  aid 
in  vain,  for  the  measures  were  not  passed.'  In  the  next  year  Barnard 
widened  the  scope  of  these  measures  and  introduced  a  bill  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  supervision  of  the  common  schools."  The  bill 
was  referred*  to  the  joint  select  committee  on  education,  and,  when 
reported  favorably  by  them,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
passed  unanimously  to  a  third  reading  on  a  motion  made  by  R.  M. 
Sherman.  After  the  bill  passed  the  house,  the  senate  also  passed  it 
unanimously  and  the  governor  signed  it.  The  passage  was  insured 
by  Barnard's  faithful  efforts  and  especially  by  a  speech  which  he 
made  in  the  house.^  For  a  month  before  the  assembly  met,  Barnard 
had  been  occupied  in  visiting  schools  and  conferring  with  parents 
and  teachers.*  Following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  h«  had  provided 
for  a  board  whose  whole  duty®  "may  be  summed  up  in  the  com- 

•54th  Meeting  Am.  Tnst.  Instruction,  112;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227;  22  Am.  J.  Ed.,  339. 
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prehensive  title:  A  ministry  of  education  in  behalf  of  the  people's 
common  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State,"  but "  without  power 
to  make  any  change  in  the  system." 

To  prepare  men's  minds  for  his  bill,  he  had  addressed  a  circular 
describing  his  intention  to  each  member  elected.  The  bill  provided 
for  a  State  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  consisting  of 
eight  members,  with  a  secretary  of  the  board  to  be  chosen  by  them. 
He  had  found  that  *'  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations 
of  political  parties,  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance 
for  crying  increased  taxation  or  that  suggested  a  suspicion  of  dimin- 
ishing the  dividends  of  the  school  fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  success."  He  had  accordingly  framed  his  bill  so  as  to  avoid 
shipwreck  upon  these  points.  He  felt  that  conditions  in  the  State 
were  very  bad : 

Our  district  school  had  sunk  into  a  deplorable  condition  of  inefficiency  and 
DO  lonj^r  desen-ed  the  name  of  common  in  its  best  sense,  that  there  was  not 
one  educated  family  in  a  hundred  that  relied  on  the  district  school  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  and  if  they  did  go,  the  instruction  was  of  the 
most  elementary  character.  All  the  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given 
In  denominational  academies  and  irresponsible  private  schools  of  every  degree 
of  demerit^* 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  "the  radical  difficulty  in  Con- 
necticut was  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  educational  training  had  been 
switched  off  from  the  direct  track  of  a  public  interest,  dealt  with  in 
the  forum  of  the  town  meeting,  to  the  side  track  of  a  school  society." 

Already  had  Barnard  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  upon 
the  school  systems  of  Europe,  which  he  had  studied  on  his  travels. 
Unusually  well  equipped  for  the  advocacy  of  any  forward  step  in  his 
speech  before  the  house,  he  pointed  out  the  "  gradual  departure  "  of 
Connecticut  "  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  old  system,  as 
well  as  our  failure  to  meet,  by  better  educated  teachers  and  a  more 
scientific  cause  of  instruction,  the  exigencies  of  increased  population 
and  wealth  and  of  diversified  industries.""  He  also  discussed  the 
question  of  attendance;  of  the  itinerating  and  nonprofessional  class 
of  teachers;  of  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  inspec- 
tion; and  of  inadequate  and  defective  modes  of  support.  In  this 
speech*'  Barnard  proclaimed  the  great  truth  that: 

It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers.  •  •  •  With 
better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more  permanent  employ- 
ment. Bat  the  people  wiU  be  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  until 
their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  employing  better  and  show  how  they  can  be  made  better,  by  appro- 
priate training  in  classes  and  seminaries  established  for  that  specific  purpose. 

*28  Am.  J.  Bd..  227. 
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Barnard  definitely  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  school  im- 
provement in  this  speech,  saying: 

Here  in  America  at  least,  no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone.  Individ uat 
happiness  is  here  bound  up  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Every  man  must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and  as  influential  as  he  can  and 
help  at  the  same  time  to  make  everybody  about  him  and  all  whom  he  can 
reach  better  and  happier.  The  common  school  should  not  longer  be  regarded  as 
common,  because  It  Is  cheap,  inferior,  and  attended  only  by  the  poor  and  those 
who  are  Indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  but  common  as  the  light 
and  the  air  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all  and  enjoyed  by  all.  That  day 
will  come.  For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor ;  let  who  will 
enter  into  the  harvest." 

From  that  dedication  of  his  life  to  education,  Barnard  never  re- 
ceded. He  had  the  satisfaction  of  abundant  labor,  and  before  he 
died  he  enjoyed  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  upon  which  the  people 
still  feed  and  are  filled.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State  the  teacher 
lacked  knowledge"  and  "practical  ability  to  make  what  he  does 
know  available";  while  he  had  never  studied  the  "creative  art"  of 
the  teacher.  Barnard  believed  that  publicity  given  to  these  facts 
would  cause  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  then, 
as  always  urged,  "  Let  us  have  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
teachers."  "  In  the  next  week,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house, 
as  president  of  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute  Barnard  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  operation  of  that  organization  to  an  audience 
assembled  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  Independence  Day. 
So  impressive  did  this  address"  prove  that  he  repeated  it  in  the 
Fourth  Church  in  Hartford,  and  in  New  Haven,"  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown,  and  Norwalk,  developing  it  into  a  lecture  on 
the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  cities.  In  this  form  the  pro- 
gram covered  five  points:  The  first  was  the  establishment  of  a 
house  of  reformation  for  juveniles;  then  followed  the  care  of  the 
poor,  by  furnishing  employment,  instead  of  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  by  personal  intercourse  "  awakening  in  their  minds  a  self  respect 
and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  their  lot."  These  ideas  foreshadowed  some  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  modem  charity  organization  societies.  He 
also  advocated  the  erection  of  model  tenements.  His  third  sugges- 
tion too,  was  one  followed  out  in  the  twentieth  century,  namely,  the 
giving  the  people  "  more  abundant  means  of  innocent  and  rational 
amusements."  Fourthly,  Barnard  urged  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools,  as  follows:  {a)  Primary  schools,  with  the  "teachers  all  fe- 

"  Kept  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed..  1896-97,  I.  777 : 4  N.  E.  Mag.,  446. 
» I  Am.  J.  Ed.,  668. 
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males  and  the  children  below  8  years  of  age,"  which  schools  should 
largely  be  supervised  by  the  mothers  of  the  children;  (6)  secondary 
schools,  comprising  children  from  8  to  12  years  of  age;  {c)  high 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  with  education  preparatory  to  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  mercantile  life;  (d) 
departments  for  colored  children;  {e)  evening  schools  for  those  em- 
ployed during  the  day;  (/)  libraries  containing  also  maps,  globes, 
etc.,  each  library  to  be  sent  around  to  each  school  of  its  class  in  turn. 
This  last  suggestion  was  a  remarkable  adumbration  of  the  modem 
traveling  librar;^^ 

The  last  of  the  items  in  Barnard's  program  for  the  progressive 
city  was  the  establishment  therein  of  lyceums,  each  of  which  should 
contain:  (a)  A  library,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  reading  for 
all  classes,  except  the  young  who  .were  to  be  supplied  from  the  school 
library;  (6)  classes  for  debates  and  reading  compositions;  (c) 
classes  for  mutual  instruction ;  (d)  popular  lectures  separately  given 
and  also  in  courses;  (e)  collections  in  natural  history;  (/)  a  mu- 
seum; (g)  an  art  gallery.  The  comprehensiveness  of  this  scheme  is 
quite  remarkable,  as  also  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  public  library  as 
an  essential,  integral  part  of  public  education. 

/^  In  1839  Barnard  was  again  chosen  as  a  representative  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  general  assembly  and  by  that  time  he  had  also  become 
secretary  of  the  board  of  common  school  coinmissioners.  He  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  house,  with  a  recommendation  that  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made,  to  be  applied  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  common  schools  in  promoting  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  To  this  amount  he  hoped  that  considerable  additions 
would  be  made  by  towns  and  individuals^  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  Barnard  set  forth 
the  plan  which  he  intended  to  recommend  to  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  common  schools  in  the  use  of  the  sum  appropriated,  so 
as  to  improve  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers,  drawing  some 
from  every  town  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  disseminating 
through  all  the  schools  of  the  State  the  better  views  and  methods 
of  teaching  gained.  The  towns  in  each  county  should  make  pro- 
posals to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  teachers  assembled  in  this 
class  and  provide  board  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period.  TThe  teachers  should  be  invited  to  meet  in  spring  or 
autumn  for-^ 

tnutuaUy  considering  and  solving,  tmder  the  guidance  of  those  selected  to 
conduct  the  exercises,  the  difficulties  which  each  had  encountered  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies,  or  in  the  organization,  class  Instruction,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  to  receive  from  experienced  teachers  and  educators  their  views  on 
these  topics^  as  extensively  as  the  length  of  the  session  should  allow. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  board  should  promise  to  secure  the  services 
of  eminent  practical  teachere,  in  tlie  several  studies  of  the  common 
school  and  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  should  also  pro- 
vide a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct 
parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  lectures  should  be  open  and 
free  to  all.    He  reiterated  the  need  of  better  teachers : 

Good  teachers  wUl  make  better  schools,  and  schools  inRde  better  by  the 
labors  of  good  teachers  !s  [sic]  tlie  best  argument  which  can  be  addresse<l  to 
the  community,  In  favor  of  Improved  schoolhouses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a 
uniform  system  of  textbooks  in  the  schools  of  the  snme  society,  of  vigilant  and 
Intelligent  supervision,  and  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  ♦  •  ♦ 
Every  good  teacher  wiU  himself  become  a  pioneer  and  a  mlaslonary  In  tlio 
cause  of  educational  improvement. 

/  The  amount  asked  would  not  be  adequate  to  train  teachers.  It 
will  not  establish  a  normal  school,  but  may  bring  together  all 
teachers,  for  a  week  or  more,  "  to  attend  a  course  of  instruction  on 
the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government."  Teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  associations  "  for  mutual  improvement, 
the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  education  and  the  schools  of  the  State,"  They  are  tlie 
natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest  of  the  districts  for  all  school 
purposes,  to  provide  books  for  poor  children,  and  to  supply  the 
schools  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  j 

(Barnard  thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance  of  public  libraries^ 
The  earliest  library  connected  with  a  common  school  in  Connecticut, 
selected  in  reference  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  graduates 
of  the  school,  was  founded  by  him.  The  first  legislation  suggested 
on  the  subject  was  that  proposed  in  his  report  for  1839  and  embodied 
in  the  bill  he  then  introduced,  in  which  a  tax  for  library  purposes 
was  provided.  He  offered  to  give  a  certain  number  of  books  for  a 
library  in  any  district  which  should  build  a  schoolhouse  of  which  he 
approved.    In  an  elevated  strain  he  asked : 

Who  can  estimate  the  healthful  stimulus  which  would  be  communicated  to 
tbe  youthful  mind  of  the  State,  the  discoveries  which  genius  would  make  of  its 
own  wondrous  powers,  the  vicious  luibits  reclaimed  or  guarded  against,  the 
light  which  would  be  thrown  over  the  various  pursuits  of  society,  the  blessings 
and  advantages  which  would  be  carried  to  the  fireside  and  the  worksliops,  the 
business  and  the  bosoms  of  men,  by  the  establishment  of  well-selected  Ubra- 
rb's  adapted  not  only  to  the  older  children  In  schools,  but  to  the  adults  of 
Iwth  sexes,  and  embracing  works  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  various 
employments  of  life.  • 

In  1841,  Barnard  praised  New  York's  school  library  system.  CH« 
regretted  that  Connecticut  had  none,  and  recommended  that  a  trav- 
eling library  be  placed  in  each  scliool  society,  the  lx)oks  being  con- 
tained in  as  many  cases  as  there  were  school  districts,  and  each  caso^ 
being  allowed  to  remain  six  montlis  in  every  district  in  turn;  "  at  IciiJjt 
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they  are  the  cooperators  with  parents,  in  this  work  of  educatini^ 
the  rising  generation  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  passing  off 
the  stage."  If  the  appropriation  be  granted,  it  "should  create  iu 
teachers  a  thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  a  temporary 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  tlu* 
professional  education  and  training  of  teachers  would  follow."  Bai - 
iiard  was  hopeful  and  exclaimed:  "Though  the  prospect  is  dark 
enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  on  the  moun- 
tain tops."  His  prophetic  eye  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
"  young  children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accom- 
plished female  teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every 
grade  of  schools  as  assistants  and,  in  most  of  our  country  districts, 
as  school  principals,"  in  "new,  attractive,  and  commodious  struc- 
tures," Town  or  society  higli  schools  will  be  established.  In  his 
lofty  conception,  teachers  were  "  a  chosen  priesthood  of  God."  Car- 
ried away  by  his  fervent  eloquence,  the  house,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  been  teachers  or  school  officers,  passed  the  appropriation, 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  senate  for  want  of  explanation,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  further  consideration. 
Barnard  was  more  successful  at  the  same  session  in  advocacy  of  an 
act  codifying  and  improving  the  school  law  of  the  State,  which 
statute  passed  almost  unanimously  and  was  almost  the  only  one  of 
the  session  not  a  party  one.  It  was  framed  by  a  committee  equally 
divided  politically.**  This  law  enabled  school  societies  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades,  without  reference  to  districts,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  school  money  among  the  districts  according  to  the  actual 
attendance  of  children  at  a  school  for  period  of  six  months  in  each 
year.  It  empowered  school  visitors  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  man- 
agement, studies,  books,  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  to  appoint 
a  subcommittee  to  visit  the  schools,  members  of  which  subconunittee 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  School  districts  were  allowed  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gradation  of  schools  and  to  tax 
the  property. 

■•1  Am.  J.  Ed..  676. 
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Chapter  IV. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  (1838-1842). 


^  The  greatest  contribution  *  yet  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
uplifting  genius  of  the  world's  progress  was  by  the  establishment  of 
the  free  public  school  supported  by  general  taxation  and  directed  by 
the  State,  and  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  were  "  the  men  tov 
whom  America  owes  the  organization  of  the  public-school  system.'^/ 
This  is  a  high  claim  to  make,  but  there  is  much  to  support  it.  The 
educational  career  of  these  two  men  began  in  adjoining  States  almost 
at  the  same  time.  In  1837  Mann  left  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  to  become  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  just 
then  established,  and  in  1838  Barnard  was  chosen  as  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common  Schools.  The 
board  was  established  largely  through  his  efforts,  and,  as  was  nat- 
ural, the  governor  appointed  him  as  one  of  its  members.  When  the 
board  met  for  organization,  Barnard  nominated  and  secured  the 
election  as  the  secretary  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  founder  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf.  Barnard  himself  had  intended  to 
begin  the  practice  of  law  and  had  been  offered  a  partnership  by 
Willis  Hall,  his  former  law  instructor,  who  had  become  attorney 
general  of  New  York,*  Gallaudet,  however,  declined  the  position,* 
on  the  ground  that  "more  of  the  youthful  strength  and  enthu- 
siasm" were  required  therefor  "than  can  be  found  in  an  invalid 
and  a  man  of  50  years  of  age,"  as  he  then  was.  No  other  person  had 
been  considered  as  the  secretary.  Gallaudet  suggested  Barnard  for 
the  place  and  urged  his  selection  upon  the  board.*  Barnard  was 
just  27  years  old  and  had  all  the  "  youthful  strength  and  enthusiasm  " 
that  could  have  been  desired,  but  he  felt  that  he  might  be  criticized 
for  taking  office  under  a  statute  which  he  had  been  influential  in 

^  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  1897,  article  of  James  L.  Hughes. 

"Monroe,  p.  13.  Willis  Hall  (1801-1868)  graduated  from  Yale  in  1824,  studied  law  In 
New  York  and  Litchfield,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  practiced  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  from 
1827  to  1831  and  then  in  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1837  and 
1842  and  was  attorney  general  of  the  State  in  1838.  Ue  afterwards  lectured  in  the  Uw 
school  at  Saratoga. 

■  Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  p.  106. 

«  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  069. 
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passing.  However,  he  finally  yielded  his  scruples  and  gave  up  his 
intention  to  practice  law  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Gallaudet 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  accepted  the  office  for 
six  months,  until  the  plans  of  the  board  matured.  Qle  agreed  to 
serve  without  compensation,  save  the  payment  of  his  expenses>  At 
the  end  of  the  six  months,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  he  offered  his  resignation,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  he  induced  the  board  to  elect  Waldo  "^  as 
his  successor,  because  his  relations  to  both  political  parties  would 
rescue  the  action  of  the  board  from  any  suspicion  of  its  having  a 
political  character.  Waldo  declined,  and  urged  Barnard  to  continue 
in  office,  saying:  "If  you  fail,  no  man  can  succeed."  After  the 
fourth  year,  the  board  was  legislated  out  of  office,  and  Barnard 
wrote,  with  undue  discouragement :  "  I  failed."  In  reality,  his  term 
of  office  was  far  from  a  failure.  Gallaudet  had  told  him,  when  he 
took  the  place,  that  difficulties  would — 

probably  not  entirely  defeat,  but  must  Inevitably  postpone  its  success.  But 
Dever  mind,  the  cause  is  worth  laboring  and  suffering  for,  and  enter  on  your 
work  with  a  manly  trust  that  the  people  'wWl  yet  see  its  transcendent  im- 
portance to  them  and  their  children  to  the  latest  posterity  and  that  God  wUl 
bless  an  enterprise  fraught  with  so  much  good  to  every  plan  <St  local  benevo- 
lence.* 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Mayo  gave  a  discriminating  judgment  upon  Bar- 
nard's work,  as  follows  :^  "  Deficient  in  the  great  administrative  power 
of  Horace  Mann,  not  always  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
reading  of  public  opinion,  not  indeed  a  politician,  but  a  splendid 
scholar  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  best  theories  of  education  be- 
fore the  country,  his  entire  educational  fabric  was  demolished  on  the 
advent  of  an  opposition  party  to  power  in  1842;"  but  he  had,  by 
that  time,  **  gathered  together  a  common  school  public  which  ever 
after  could  be  relied  on  to  further  any  reform  of  which  a  common- 
wealth, so  conservative  and  cautious,  is  capable." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  June  15  and  16,  1838, 
soon  after  its  members  were  appointed.  It  is  significant  that  there 
was  no  representative  of  Yale  College  on  the  board,  and  that  Bar- 
nard's educational  plans  at  this  period  of  his  life  did  not  include  any 
integration  of  the  school  with  the  college  in  one  educational  system 
nor  any  centralization  similar  to  the  powers  of  the  university  regents 
in  New  York  State.*  In  addition  to  Barnard,  the  members  of  the 
board  were  Gov.  William  W-  Ellsworth,  Seth  P.  Beers,  the  commis- 

•  Mtb  *M eetiJiK  Am.  Inst  InBtractlon,  113.     Loren  Pinckney  Waldo»  of  Tollan<L 
•Am.  Ed.  Bios.*  p.  107. 

»  Rep.  of  IJ.  8.  CommlB.  of  Ed..  1896-07,  182. 

•  Bep.  of  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  189&-07,  I,  p.  779. 
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sioner  of  tlie  public  school  fund,  the  well-bdoved  President  Wilbur 
Fiske,  of  Wesleyan  University,  John  Hall,  of  Ellington,  Andrew  T. 
Judson,  of  Canterbury,  Charles  W.  Eockwell,  of  Norwich,  Rev. 
Leland  Howard,  of  Meriden,  Hawley  Olmsted,  of  Wilton,  and  William 
P.  Burrall,  of  Canaan.*  The  duties  of  Uie  secretary  were:  (1)  To 
ascertain,  by  inspection  and  correspondence,  the  condition  of  the 
schools;  (2)  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  information,  with  plans  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system,  which 
plans  might  be  considered  by  the  board  and  by  the  l^islature;  (3) 
to  attend  and  address  meetings  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
officers  in  each  coijnty,  as  well  as  local  meetings;  (4)  to  edit  and 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to  common-school 
education;  (5)  to  increase  in  any  particular  way  the  information 
and  intelligence  of  the  community  as  to  the  subject  of  education.*® 

In  1850  Barnard  wrote  that: 

So  far  back  as  I  have  any  recoHection  the  cause  of  true  education,  of  the 
complete  education  of  every  human  being  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of 
bfrth  or  fortune,  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  concentration  of  aU  my  powers  and, 
If  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  which  I  might  be  called 
on  to  make  In  its  behalf" 

With  such  a  spirit  of  consecration,  Barnard  accepted  his  office  and, 
with  such  a  steady  consecration  of  all  that  he  had  and  was,  he  con- 
tinued throughout  his  long  life.  Horace  Mann,  his  great  contempo- 
rary educator,  said  that  Barnard — ^* 

entered  upon  his  duties  with  unbounded  zeal.  He  devoted  to  their  discharge 
his  time,  talents,  and  means.  Tlie  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt  the  sensa- 
tions of  returning  vitality.  Its  half  suspended  animation  began  to  quicken  with 
a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valuable  information  was  diffused.  Many 
parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what  It  was  to  be  a  parent; 
teachers  were  awakened;  associations  for  mutual  Improvement  were  formed; 
system  began  to  supersede  confusion;  some  salutary  laws  were  enacted;  all 
things  gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career;  and  It  may  be  further 
affirmed  that  the  cause  was  so  administered  as  to  give  occasion  of  offense  to  no 
one.  The  whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  political  strife.  All  religious 
men  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was 
making  Its  way  Into  schools,  without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided 
views  of  any  denomination.  But  all  these  auguries  were  delusive;  in  an  evil 
hour  the  whole  fabric  was  ovei*thrown. 

In  this  fashion,  the  great  Massachusetts  educator  spoke  of  Barnard 
and  of  his  work  during  the  four  years  while  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  School  Board.  In  1846  he  called  Barnard  a  "distin- 
guished and  able  friend  of  the  common  school.^ 

»  1  Am,  J.  Ed.,  669.  * 

"Monroe,  p.  13. 
"  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  609. 

"  In  Boston,  July  4,  1842,  quoted  from  Masa.  Bch.  Jour.,  bj  J.  D.  rhUbrick  in  1858,  4 
N.  E.  Mag.,  447.    Monroe,  p.  15. 
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Barnard  cherished  a  laudable  ambition :  ^* 

As  a  native-born  citizen  of  ConDecticnt,  as  one  wliose  roots  are  in  her  soil, 
I  am  ambitious  of  being  remembered  among  tbose  of  her  sons  whose  names 
the  State  will  not  willingly  let  die  because  of  some  service,  however  small, 
done  to  the  cause  of  honiantty  in  my  day  and  generation,  bnt  I  am  more 
destrous  to  deserve  at  tbie  edd  of  life  fbe  nameless  epitaph  of  one  in  whom  man- 
kind lost  a  frieiMl  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy. 

With  SGcfa  desires  and  purposes  Barnard  drafted  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut,*^  which  was  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  board,  calling  for  the  cordial  support  of  the  public.  If  this  sup- 
port should  be  given,  the  board  looked  "  forward  to  the  most  cheer- 
ing results/'  The  board  felt  that  its  duties  were  of  *'  no  common 
magnitude,"  although  it  had  been  cloUied  with  no  official  authority 
to  make — 

the  least  alteration  In  the  system  of  common  schools  now  in  existence  or  to 
add  to  it  in  its  various  modes  of  action  anytiiing  in  tlie  way  of  law  or  regnla- 
tioB  of  their  own  devising.**  Wiienever  it  is  found  expedient  to  attempt  tlUa 
the  people  alone  will  do  it  throo^h  the  constitutional  organ  of  their  power,  the 
legislature^  which  they  themselves  creata  Ttie  powers,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  of  the  iKiard  of  commisstoaers  of  conmaon  schools,  are  simply  to  ascer- 
tain for  the  information  of  the  l^lslature,  at  its  annual  sessions,  and  of  the 
dtixena  genera Uy  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  wliole  department  ctf  popular  education  throughout  tiie  State  and 
to  sjiggegt  any  impfx>vement  which  from  their  own  ioquirles  and  reflections, 
aided  by  the  eig)erienoe  of  the  oommunity  around  them,  may  prove  to  be  safe 
and  practicable. 

Other  States  were  awakening  to  the  importance  of  education. 

Surely,  then,  CVranectlcut,  whose  very  name  calls  up  before  the  mind  the 
whole  subject  of  eommon-schooi  instruction  and  popular  intelligence,  wiU  at 
least  be  anxious  to  know  wiiere  slie  stands  in  tliis  onward  march  of  intellect, 
whether  she  is  faUy  keeping  pace  with  it  and  whether  she  is  sustaining  the 
elevated  rank  in  this  respect  which  she  has  for  a  long  time  past  felt  herself 
authorized  to  claim  and  which  has  not  been  denied  her. 

The  State  '^  ought  to  know,  and  that  speedily,  the  actual  condition 
of  her  common  schools.  *  ♦  ♦  Q^^  ^^  ^^^  i^^^  know  this  without 
A  faithful  inqniiy  into  the  state  of  the  schools,^'  such  as  had  not  been 
made.  No  other  organization  than  this  board  ^^  can  ever  effect  this 
important  object.^ 

After  this  skillful  and  tactful  introduction,  the  address  continues, 
stating  that,  if  the  ^  result  of  the  inquiry  should  show  that  the  system 
may  be  improved,  these  desirable  changes  may  then  be  made.  Pacts  are 
what  we  want,  and  the  sooner  we  can  procure  them  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  able  to  carry  forward,  with  efficiency  and  increased  success,  our  sys- 
tem of  common  school  instruction,  whether  it  remains  in  its  present 

"  1  Am.  J.  Kd..  STO. 

"  Hep.  of  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed..  1896-07,  I,  778. 

•  1  A1&.  i,  Ed.,  670. 
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form  or  receives  some  partial  modification.  In  carrying  out  its 
plans,  the  board  will  be  obliged  to  rely  very  much  upon  its  secretary, 
who  is  expected  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State.  Circulars  of  inquiry 
as  to  facts  were  soon  to  be  issued  and  county  conventions  were  to  be 
held,  from  which  a  "  vigorous  impulse  to  the  cause  of  common  school 
instruction"  is  expected.  A  semimonthly  magazine  would  be  pub- 
lished, as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  board  and  the 
people;  to  give  information  as  to  what  is  done,  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  regard  to  popular  education;  to  assist  in  forming,  encouraging, 
and  bringing  forward  good  teachers;  publish  the  laws  of  Ck)nnecti- 
cut  as  to  schools;  to  aid  school  committees;  to  give  the  means  of  as- 
certaining deficiencies  and  suggesting  remedies ;  to  "  excite  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education."    The  address  concludes,  in  an  elevated  strain,  thus: 

The  board,  then,  looking  first  to  Almighty  God  and  inviting  their  feUow  citi- 
zens to  do  the  same  for  his  guidance  and  blessing  In  the  further  prosecution 
of  their  labors,  feel  assured  that  the  public  will  afford  them  all  needed  encour- 
agement and  aid.  Let  parents  and  teachers,  school  committees  and  visitors, 
the  clergy  and  individuals  In  official  stations,  the  conductors  of  the  pubUc  Jour- 
nals and  the  contributors  to  their  columns,  the  friends  of  education  generally, 
the  children  and  youths,  with  their  improving  minds  and  morals,  the  females, 
with  their  gentle  yet  powerful  influences,  and  all,  with  the  good  wishes  and 
fervent  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  come  up  to  the  work.  Then  wUl 
we  unitedly  indulge  the  hope  that  wisdom  from  above  will  direct  It,  an  en- 
lightened zeal  carry  it  forward,  a  fostering  Providence  insure  It  success,  and 
patriotism  and  religion  rejoice  together  in  its  consmnmatlon.^* 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut 
down  to  1838  and  see  what  their  condition  was  then  found  to  be.^^ 
The  earnest  Puritan  leaders  of  the  two  colonies  which  formed  Con- 
necticut, through  their  desire  that  all  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  were  advocates  of  universal  education  from  their  first 
settlement.  The  Connecticut  Code  of  1650,  following  the  example  of 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  contained  a  provision  that  the  selectmen 
of  every  town  must  see  to  it  that  all  men  "endeavor  to  teach,  by 
themselves  or  others,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws"  and 
that  all  "  masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  cat-echise  their 
children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion." 
It  was  clear  to  them,  that  "one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder, 
Satan,  was  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures." 
They  were  not  willing  that  learning  should  "  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,"  and  so  they  re- 
quired every  township  of  50  householders  to  have  a  teacher  of  read- 

^  The  Inquiries  gent  out  by  the  board  are  printed  in  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  686. 
^^This  review  Is  bnsed  on  Stelncr's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  U.  8.  Bu.  of 
Ed.,  Clrc  Inf.»  1883,  No.  21,  pp.  17-43. 
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ing  and  writing,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and 
eA^ery  town  of  100  families  to  "  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university."  The  New  Haven  jurisdiction  was  no  less 
urgent  in  its  code  of  1656: 

That  an  parents  and  masters  do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability 
and  labor,  or  by  Improving  such  schoolmaster  or  other  helps  and  means  as 
the  plantation  doth  afford,  or  the  family  may  conveniently  provide,  that  aU 
their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable,  may,  through  God's 
blessing,  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue. 

In  each  town  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  was  ordered,  in  1657,  that  a 
school  be  "  set  up  and  maintained,"  one-third  of  the  teacher's  salary 
being  paid  by  the  town  and  two-thirds  by  the  tuition  fees.  The 
people  had  contributed  "college  corn"  to  Harvard.  The  desire  of 
Rev.  John  Davenport's  heart,  manifested  as  early  as  1647,  to  have  a 
college  in  New  Haven,  was  fulfilled  when  the  Collegiate  School  of 
Connecticut,  founded  in  Branford  in  1701,  and  opened  in  Saybrook 
under  the  rectorship  of  the  minister  of  Killingworth,  was  removed 
to  Yale  College  in  New  Haven  in  1716.  Public  schools  for  whites 
and  for  Indians  were  encouraged  throughout  the  colonial  period  and 
some  gifts  were  received  for  this  purpose  from  individuals,  like 
those  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins  for  grammar  schools  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  Private  schools  were  discouraged  at  first;  but, 
toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  academies  began  to  spring 
up  here  and  there. 

The  control  of  schools  lay  in  the  town  until  1794,  when  a  school 
district,  which  was  a  subdivision  of  a  town,  was  allowed  to  lay  a 
lax  for  a  schoolhouse  and  to  collect  it  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
district.  The  movement  toward  decentralization  progressed  rapidly. 
In  1795  the  organization  of  school  societies  was  allowed  within  towns, 
which  societies  were  usually  geographically  coextensive  with  the 
ecclesiastical  societies,  into  which  the  larger  and  more  populous 
towns  were  becoming  divided.  This  system  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  New  England  States  and  was  completed  by  the  act  of 
1798,  which  provided  for  a  board  of  school  overseers  or  visitors  in 
each  school  society,  who  were  given  power  to  examine,  approve,  and 
dismiss  school-teachers.  From  the  same  period  also  came  another 
momentous  change  into  the  school  system.  Connecticut's  charter 
placed  her  western  boundary  at  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  State  had  ceded  all  her  vast  western  claims  of  land  to  the  Federal 
(jfovermnent  in  1786,  but  had  reserved  a  tract  extending  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  120  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  she  now  voted  to  divide  and  to  give 
500^000  acres,  the  "  fire  lands,"  to  sufferers  from  the  depredations  of 
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the  British  during  the  Revolution,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  remainder  were  "  made  into  a  perpetual  fund,  from  which  shall 
be  *  *  *  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several 
societies  constituted  bj  law  according  to  the  lists  of  polls  and  ratable 
estates."  Ihis  famous  school  fund,  husbanded  and  invested  by  tlie 
able  cure  of  James  Hillhouse,  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000  in  1838. 
The  State  constitution  of  1818  decreed  that  it  should  "  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,"  and  its  income  was  rapidly  approaching  $100,000  per 
annum.  Mr.  Hillhouse  resigned  the  commissionership  in  lS2a,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  continued  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1849. 

The  evils  of  the  excessive  decentralization  of  the  schools,  with 
the  consequent  lack  of  supervision,  and  of  the  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  without  sufficiently  supplement- 
ing it  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  soon  became  apparent  Apathy 
and  carelessness  increased  and  the  Connecticut  school  system  was 
ceasing  to  be  what  a  Kentucky  document  had  called  it  in  1822, "'  an 
example  for  other  States  and  the  admiration  of  the  ITnion."  It  had 
been  claimed  that  in  Connecticut  "elementary  education  is  more 
generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,''  but  this 
preeminence  was  now  endangered."  Mayo  ^®  wrote  that  "  the  com- 
mon school  of  Connecticut  was  left  as  a  sort  of  educational  house  of 
refuge  for  the  poorer  class  and,  as  a  school  for  the  poor  in  our  coimtry 
generally  becomes  a  poor  school,  the  educational  decline  went  on 
apace."  ^^  The  answers  which  the  board  of  ccmimissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  secured  to  their  inquiries  ^^  in  1838,  showed  clearly  the 
need  of  a  reform.  Of  211  school  societies,  104  reported  and,  from 
other  sources,  information  was  obtained,^*  tlutt  there  were  1,700 
school  districts,  with  an  average  number  of  52  children  in  each.  In 
32  districts,  there  were  less  than  10  children.  In  1,218  districts, 
there  were  1,292  teachers,  of  whom  996  were  men  and  only  296  were 
women.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  winter  scliool  for  a  few  weeks, 
taught  by  a  man,  and  a  summer  school  also  for  a  few  montlis,  taught 
by  a  woman.  Between  these  two  terms  a  long  intermission  occm^red. 
Not  only  was  there  no  profe^ional  class  of  teachers,  but  so  great 
was  their  peripatetic  character  that,  of  the  whole  number,  only  341 
had  taught  the  same  school  before  the  current  academic  year,  and 
only  100  had  taught  over  10  years,  while  many  of  these  only  taught 
in  tlie  winter  schools.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  a  man  was 
$15.48  and  for  a  woman  $8.33,  which  latter  compensation  the  board 

"  Henry,  C.  n.     Common  School  System  In  Conn.,  10  N,  T.  Rev.,  Sni,  April,  1842. 
»  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commig.  of  Ed ,  189G-97,  Tol.  1,  p.  774. 

» lie  especially  disliked  tUe  school  society,  but  I  do  not  And  that  Barnard  viewed  It  as 
a  fcreat  evil. 

«  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  686, 

<>  See  1st  Report  of  the  Board  in  Conn.  School  JearnaL 
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rightfully  considered  "  inadequate  and  disproportionate."  Teachers 
received  their  board,  in  addition  to  this;  taking  such  accommodations 
as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  turn  could  afford.  This  practice  of 
"  boarding  around  " — a  sort  of  educational  vagabondage — made  the 
teacher's  life  much  more  uncomfortable  and  less  attractive.  There 
was  no  "  seminary  for  teachers  "  and  the  best  teachers  soon  obtained 
positions  in  private  schools,  where  they  would  be  better  paid  and 
more  steadily  employed.^'  Of  67,000  children  of  school  age,  50,000 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  the  daily  attendance  averaged 
42,000.  In  private  schools,  12,000  cluldren  were  enrolled  and  the 
remaining  5,000  were  returned  as  not  attending  schools. 

Only  one  report  from  a  school  society,  written  before  1838,  could 
be  found  by  Barnard.  The  length  of  the^term  varied  with  the  com- 
pensation of  the  teacher,  which  was  governed,  not  by  his  qualifica- 
tions, but  by  the  amount  of  public  money  in  hand.  The  teachers 
were  not  always  examined  as  to  their  qualifications,  nor  were  the 
schools  often  visited.  If  there  was  any  examination  at  all  it  was 
conducted  by  the  school  district  trustees,  and  there  was  no  system  of 
certifying  teachers;  nor  were  there  any  provisions  of  law  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Sometimes  schools  were  forced  to  close 
in  winter  for  lack  of  fuel.  The  schoolhouses  were  poor.  There  was 
little  moral  instruction,  no  fixed  course  of  study,  nor  uniformity  of 
textbooks.  In  the  various  schools  60  kinds  of  readers  and  34  differ- 
ent arithmetics — in  all,  200  elementary  textbooks — were  used.  In 
122  school  societies  the  New  Testament  or  the  Bible  was  the  chief 
or  only  reader  used.  Through  the  diversity  of  studies  there  was  a 
lack  of  attention  to  young  children,  and  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
gradation  was  often  found.  Parents  failed  to  cooperate  with  teach- 
ers, who  looked  on  their  employment  merely  as  a  temporary  resource. 
Only  six  school  libraries  could  be  found  in  the  State.  The  children 
muddled  through  their  school  life,  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  often 
obtained  a  good  education.    Yet  the  tendency  was — 

to  dein^de  the  common  school,  as  the  broad  platform  where  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  conid  stand  in  the  career  of  knowledge  and  usefulness 
together.  Into  a  sort  of  charity  schpol  for  the  poor,  to  make  it  common  in  its 
lowest  aenae*  not  in  its  original,  noble,  republican  meaning. 

Conservatism  also  opposed  improvement :  ** 

Among  a  class  of  the  community,  an  impression  prevailed  that  schoolhouses, 
Ktiidies»  books,  mode  of  management,  and  supervision  which  were  good  enough 
titr  them  50  years  ago  were  good  enough  for  theh:  children  now,  although 
tlieir  churches,  houses,  furniture,  barns,  and  implements  of  every  kind  exhibited 
th«*  process  of  Improvement. 

The  principle  was  avowed  that  the  school  fund  was  intended  for 
tlje  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  to  support  the  common 

«1  Am.  i.  Ed.,  67 A.  a^l  Am.  J.  Ed.,  709. 
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school  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community  was  "  rank 
oppression  on  those  who  had  no  children  "  to  educate  or  who  chose 
to  send  them  to  private  schools.  By  an  increasing  class  of  the  com- 
munity, "who  despaired  of  effecting  anything  important  in  the 
common  schools,  private  schools  of  every  name  and  grade  were  ex- 
chisively  patronized."  "Opinions  and  practices  like  these  would 
destroy  the  original  and  beneficent  character  of  the  common  school 
and  strike  from  it  the  very  principle  of  progression." 

The  little  Interest  taken  In  the  common  school  was  not  only  shown  directly 
in  the  above  ways,  but  was  more  exhibited,  Indirectly,  in  the  subordinate 
places  assigned  It  among  other  objects  In  the  regards  and  efforts  of  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  of  that  large  class  of  Individuals  who  were  foremost  In 
promoting  the  various  benevolent,  patriotic,  and  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

The  discovery  of  this  condition  was  no  new  thing.  More  impor- 
tant were  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  place  the  facts  clearly 
before  all  the  people  and  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  these  facts  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  their  secretary.  In  1816,  Denison  Olm- 
sted,^** who  later  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Yale, 
upon  taking  his  master  of  arts  degree,  delivered  an  oration  at  the 
Yale  commencement  on  the  "  State  of  Education "  in  Connecticut, 
in  which  address  he  pointed  out  "the  ignorance  and  incompetency 
of  schoolmasters  "  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  the 
common  schools,  and  appealed,  both  to  public  and  private  liberality, 
to  establish  institutions  where  a  better  class  of  teachers  might  bo 
trained  for  the  lower  schools.  He  was  then  engaged  in  teaching  in 
New  London  and  had  already  projected  an  "Academy  for  School 
Masters." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  '*  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1822,  and  went  there  "  with  highly  raised  ex- 
pectations of  the  character  "  of  the  State's  schools.  He  foimd,  how- 
ever, that  the  school  fund  had  "  depressed,  rather  than  elevated,  the 
public  sentiment  of  education."  The  low  wages  of  teachers,  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  schools,  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision 
impressed  him  unfavorably. 

In  May,  1823,  James  L.  Kingsley,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
at  Yale,  writing  in  the  North  American  Review  upon  the  School 
Fund  and  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut  '^  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  superior  school  in  each  county,  where  teachers  "may 
be  themselves  thoroughly  instructed."  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  William  Russell,  principal  of  a  school  in  New  Haven,  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Suggestions  on  Education,"  in  which  one  of 
the  suggestions  was  a  seminary  for  the  teachers  of  the  district 
schools. 

»Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  p.  121.  WAm.  Ed.  Bioff.,  30.  » 10  Am.  J.  Kd^  16. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  the  year  1825,  over  the  signature  "A 
Father,"  wrote  a  series  of  essays  for  the  Connecticut  Observer,  at 
Hartford,  on  a  "  Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instruc- 
tors of  Youth."  This  advocacy  of  special  institutions  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  office  of 
teaching^*  was  widely  influential.  The  articles  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages  and  were  discussed  in  educa- 
tional conventions  held  in  Hartford  in  ^828  and  1830."  Of  the  author 
Rev.  Mr.  May**^  wrote  that  he  was  especially  important  as  an  edu- 
cator, since  he  "not  only  gave  every  day,  in  his  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  true  principles  and  some  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  but  he  interested  himself,  directly  and 
heartily,  in  the  improvement  of  all  schools."  In  May,  1826,  the 
legislature  had  printed  a  report  made  by  Hawley  Olmsted,  prin- 
cipal of  a  private  school  in  Wilton,  conceding  that  the  condition  of 
the  schools  was  low  and  that  much  ouglit  to  be  done  to  improve 
them.    In  1828  Olmsted  prepared  a  second  and  similar  report. 

Eev.  Mr.  May  was  impelled,  by  his  conviction  of  the  "  defects  in 
our  common  schools,"  to  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  in  1826  to 
consider  these  defects,  their  causes,  and  "the  expedients  by  which 
they  may  be  corrected."  Twenty  towns  sent  100  delegates,  and 
valuable  letters  were  received.  Among  May's  coadjutors  were 
W.  A.  Alcott,  of  Wolcott,  and  Bronson  Alcott.  In  the  next  year,  at 
Hartford,  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools  was  formed.  R.  M.  Sherman  accepted  its  presidency 
and  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and  Thomas  Robbins 
were  "real  laborers"  therein.*^  About  30  years  afterwards  May 
wrote: 

Since  that  day  the  Interest  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  has  not  been  suf- 
fered to  die;  until,  at  length,  under  the  lead  and  by  the  unremitted  exertions 
of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  master  builders, 
the  system  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut  has  come  to  be  so  improved  that 
It  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  other  in  our  country." 

Without  such  a  band  of  men  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
as  we  have  found  in  Connecticut,  even  Barnard's  "unremitted  ex- 
cilions  "  would  have  failed.  He  well  appreciated  the  need  of  arousing 
the  people  and,  in  his  second  annual  report,"  he  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  publicity.     All  agencies  for  influencing  the  public 

••Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  106. 

•*Tbey  were  republished  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  1831  and  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal  for  1838.     10  Am.  J.  Ed.,  15. 

••  Am.  J.  Ed.  Blog..  39. 

» Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  89.  106. 

*  In  1880  a  teachers'  convention  was  held  at  Hartford  under  the  presidency  of  Noah 
Wrb«t«r.  Gallaudet  was  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Humphry,  William  A.  Alcott,  and  Bev.  Gustavus  Davis.    Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  106. 

"Comi.  Com.  ISkh.  J.,  199. 
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mind  must  be  called  upon,  The  press  had  been  almost  silent,  and 
the  church  had  ahnost  forgotten  the  school,  its  "  earliest  offspring." 
One  of  Barnard's  early  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  by  aiding  in  securing  a  fund  to  pay  him  a  salary  for  five 
years  of  $750  per  annum.  The  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
offered  Dr.  Gallaudet  $500  for  serving  as  its  chaplain  and  Barnard 
raised  the  remaining  amount,  that  he  might  be  aided  by  Gallaudet, 
in  the  latter's  spare  time.  As  a  result,  the  two  men  visited  every  one 
of  the  eight  counties  in  1838  ^'  and  addressed  conventions  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  parents.  In  1839  and  1840,  Gallaudet  took  part 
in  teaching  the  normal  classes  f o*r  teachers  held  in  Hartford. ''  At 
the  end  of  the  fii'st  year  of  the  board's  existence,  in  May,  1839, 
Barnard  made  his  report  concerning  1,200  schools.  He  had  ad- 
dressed over  60  public  meetings,  inspected  over  200  schools  while 
they  were  in  session,  and  had  spoken  or  written  to  officers  or  teachers 
in  over  two-thirds  of  the  school  societies.  He  had  also  edited  the 
monthly  Connecticut  Common  School  Jom^nal,  of  which  an  edition 
of  6,000  copies  had  been  circulated,  for  the  most  part  gratuitously, 
throughout  the  State.  For  these  services  he  had  received '•  a  per 
diem  of  $3,  and  his  expenses.  Of  this  report,  Chancellor  Kent "  said 
that  it  was — 

a  laborious  and  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schoola 
In  every  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  bold  and  startling  document,  founded  on 
the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  contains  a  minute,  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  op- 
eration of  the  common  school  system  of  education."* 

Gov.  Ellsworth,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  thus  asked : 
Who  that  wishes  the  rising  generation  to  be  blessed  with  knowledge,  and 
espeeuilly  those  indigent  children  who  have  no  other  advantages  beside  the  com- 
mon school,  will  look  on  this  generous  and  Christian  effort  with  Jealous  feel- 
ings? »»  We  have,  in  CJonnecticut,  long  enj^-ed  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion, the  work  of  experience  and  time,  which  should  not  be  altered  In  a  spirit 
of  experiment  or  rashness.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  anything  of  the  kind  from 
iliose  who  are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  certain  that  our 
schools  can  be  essentially  improved  and  that  something  should  be  attempted 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

What  Barnard  attempted  at  this  session  has  been  told  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter. 

The  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was 
published  in  August,  1838,  at  a  subscription  price  of  50  cents  a  year. 

•*  Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  107. 

"  He  later  appeared  before  the  committee  on  appropriations  In  behalf  of  a  normal 
achool,  lectured  at  a  teachers'  convention  in  Hartford  in  1846,  etc. 

«» 1  Am.  J.  Kd.,  673. 

•^  Commentaries,  Vol.  II,  p.  196. 

**  Kent  refers  to  Barnard's  worlu  in  general  **  witli  tba  highest  opinion  of  tbdr  merits 
and  value." 

» 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  670. 
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In  tlie  opening  address  the  board  solicited  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  "  to  promote  the  elevated  character,  the  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  extensive  usefulness  of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut." 
The  magazine  must  have  been  most  stimulating  and  informing  to  its 
readers.  Its  scope  is  fully  as  wide  as  tlie  more  famous  American 
Journal  of  Education,  which  Barnard  afterwards  edited,  and  it  is 
much  more  interesting  and  better  journalism.  In  the  early  numbers 
we  find  articles  ujwn  Diversity  of  textbooks,  female  teachers,  the 
Bible  in  schools,  newspapers,  schoolhouses,  infant  schools,  Sabbath 
schools,  school  furniture,  professional  education,  school  conventions, 
school  visitors,  drawing,  gravitation,  reviews  of  educational  litera- 
ture, music,  lyceums,  schools  in  South  America,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Prussia,  in  Michigan,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  New  York,  school  libra- 
ries and  town  associations  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  Later 
follow  articles  on  English  school  government,  schools  in  Albany  and 
Tx>ndon,  the  Waldenses,  hygiene,  management  of  schools,  local  his- 
tory, the  use  of  slates,  school  management.  Gallaudet's  articles, 
Bushnell's  sermon  on  ^  Christianity  and  the  Common  School,*'  Cal- 
rin  E.  Stowe  upon  normal  schools,  diversify  the  contents.  "  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  common  schools  this  winter?  "  and  "  School 
books  recommended  in  Wihdham  County  "  are  found  by  the  side  of 
articles  on  Pestalozzi,  Chinese  education,  spelling,  geogi*aphy,  and 
bookkeeping.  Thus  did  the  journal  carry  out  its  aim  to  "diffuse 
light."  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  meeting  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Institate  of  Instruction,  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  August,  1864, 
Mr.  Charles  Nortbend,  of  New  Britain,  spoke  of  this  periodical  and 
of  its  editor  in  these  words: 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  journal  was  published  by  Mr.  Barnard  at  a 
eoajrtaDt  pecuniary  Bacrifice— a  sacrifice  do  man  would  make  whose  sonl  wa3  not 
wholly  alive  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
fji£Bf?ed.  Teacliers  of  New  England  can  not  too  gratefuUy  remember  the  name 
of  Henry  Barnard  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  the 
Importance  of  public  education  and  for  his  long-continued  labors  as  a  pioneer 
In  the  work  to  which  he  so  assiduously  devoted  himself;  often,  too,  under  tiie 
moet  disheartening  circumstances.  Let  ills  name  and  memory  be  cherished  by 
tenchers  and  banded  down  to  posterity,  as  one  whose  best  energies  and  talents 
were  given  to  tlie  cause  of  education  with  a  zeal  which  no  coldness,  apathy,  or 
evt^n  opposition  could  quench.  Let  us  not,  my  friends,  who  are.  In  some  measure, 
rraping  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  breaking  up  the 
fallow  ground  and  casting  In  the  seed,  but  may  ^i-e  strive  so  to  till  the  soil  pre- 
imrtHl  for  as  that  year  by  year  it  may  become  more  productive. 

At  a  State  educational  convention,  held  at  Hartford  on  August  28 
and  29,  1839,**  Barnard  was  most  active,  speaking  on  the  importance 
of  gradation  of  schools,  on  school  architecture,  on  vocal  music  and 
drawing  in  schools,  and  on  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  proper 

'•28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  233. 
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training  of  teachers.  During  the  following  autunin,**  at  his  own 
expense,  Barnard  called  together  the  first  teachers'  institutue  in 
America  to — 

show  the  practicability  of  making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualificatioDS 
of  common-school  teachers,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools  and  of  the 
best  methods  of  school  arrangements,  instructions,  and  government,  under  the 
recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators. 

Thus  what  the  legislature  had  refused  to  appropriate  money  for 
was  carried  out  by  the  initiative  of  this  enthusiastic  young  man  of  28 
years. **  A  gix)up  of  about  25  teachers  from  Hartford  County  was 
gathered  and  placed  under  the  general  charge  of  T.  L.  Wright, 
principal  of  the  grammar  school,  who  taught  grammar  and  school 
keeping.  Mr.  John  D.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  re- 
viewed arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Charles  Da  vies  explained  higher  mathe- 
matics, as  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  the  district  schools,  or 
would  assist  in  the  understanding  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Eev, 
Mr.  Burton,  formerly  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  gave  lessons  in  reading;  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  ex- 
plained how  composition  could  be  taught  even  to  young  children, 
and  gave  lectures  on  school  government  and  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children  on  the  slate.  Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  principal  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  the  use  of  the  globes,  etc.  Mr.  Snow,  the 
principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons 
in  methods  of  teaching  with  classes  in  his  own  school;  while  Barnard 
himself  delivered  several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of 
the  teacher  to  the  school,  to  parents,  and  their  pupils,  on  the  laws 
of  health  to  be  observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  a  teachers'  association  and  of 
interesting  parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching 
and  to  visiting  the  best  schools  of  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the 
teachers  published  a  card  of  thanks.  Barnard  wrote,  in  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal  for  November,  1839,  that  $1,000  (one-fifth  of 
the  appropriation  asked)  would  have  accomplished  more  "for  the 
usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools  and  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half  the  avails  of  the 
school  fund  in  the  present  way,"  for  it  could  have  given  1,000  of  the 
1,800  teachers  in  the  State  "  an  opportunity  of  critically  reviewing 
the  studies  which  they  wiU  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  principles  involved."  In  his  fervent  way,  he 
added :  "  No  one  sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod, 

«"  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  662 ;  16  Am.  J.  Ed.,  387.  «■  15  Am.  J.  Ed..  388. 
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or  a  plow  to  be  repaired,  except  to  an  experienced  workman,  and 
yet  parents  will  employ  teachers  who  are  to  educate  their  children 
for  two  worlds,"  without  caring  for  training  of  such  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,**  Barnard,  at  his  own  expense,  assembled  a 
similar  class  of  female  teachers  in  Hartford  under  Mr.  John  P. 
Brace,  with  the  same  satisfactory  result;  but  in  vain  did  he  renew 
his  recommendation  to  the  general  assembly  for  an  appropriation. 
He  was  not  discouraged.  During  the  next  three  years,  in  addresses 
before  conventions  and  in  interviews  over  15  States,  he  pressented  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  young  people  who  rush  into 
this  "sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  deli- 
cacy, difficulties,  and  far-reaching  issues  demand."  Without  ceasing 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  he  also  pointed  out  the — 

immediate,  inexpensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering  the  young  and  less 
experienced  teachers  of  a  county  (as  the  most  convenient  territorial  division  of 
a  State)  for  a  brief,  but  systematic  review  of  the  whole  subject  and,  especially, 
for  the  consideration  of  difficulties  already  met  with  in  studies  and  school 
organization  and  management,  under  eminent  instructors. 

In  1840  and  1841,  obedient**  to  the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens,  espe- 
cially of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Barnard  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  school  committee  and  prepared  a  plan  for  the  union  of 
three  city  school  districts,  which  unfortunately  failed  of  adoption  at 
that  time.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  he  was  more  fortunate  in 
that  he  secured  the  unanimous  passage  by  the  legislature  of  a  revised 
school  law,  which  he  had  drafted  at  the  request  of  the  board  and 
which  had  been  discussed  for  several  weeks  by  the  joint  committee 
on  education,  without  any  material  change  from  the  original  draft. 
By  this  law  the  powers  of  the  school  districts  were  enlarged  so  that 
they  might  elect  their  own  school  committees,  establish  schools,  em- 
ploy teachers,  and  provide  suitable  rooms,  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
library  for  the  schools.  To  check  too  great  a  subdivision  of  districts, 
no  new  one  could  be  established,  except  by  the  general  assembly,  so 
as  to  reduce  below  40  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  16  in  any  district.  Barnard  considered  that  two  schools  in  one 
district  were  better  than  two  districts  and  wished  to  prevent  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools  from  being 
sacrificed  to  the  eagerness  to  bring  schools  nearer  to  every  family. 
A  provision  was  included  for  the  establishments  of  union  districts, 
containing  joint  schools  for  older  children,  leaving  younger  children 
by  themselves  and  thus  improving  the  gradation  and  cutting  down 
by  one-half  the  variety  of  ages,  classes,  and  studies  in  each  school. 

«16  Am.  J.  Ed.,  890.  ««28  Am.  J.  Ed..  233. 
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This  law  tended  to  give  permanent  employment  in  the  primaxy 
schools  to  female  teachers  and  to  eliminate  all  but  the  best  male 
teachers. 

The  law  also  made  possible  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  by  school  societies,  returning  to  the  idea  of  the  law  of  1650, 
which  provided  for  county  grammar  schools.  Barnard  felt  it  was 
very  important  to  have  high  schools  as  public  schools  for  all  and  not 
as  private  schools  for  the  rich. 

The  employment  of  competent  teachers  for  at  least  half  the  year 
was  made  more  certain  by  providing  for  examinations  for  teachers 
and  directing  that  no  public  money  be  given  to  any  district  in  which 
a  certified  teacher  had  not  taught  for  four  months  during  the  year. 
Each  teacher  was  directed  to  keep  a  school  register. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  were  modified  and  moro 
clearly  defined:  They  might  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  studies,  textbooks,  classification,  and  discipline  of  scholars, 
and  withhold  teachers'  certificates  from  unqualified  persons.  They 
must  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  for  "  no  ade- 
quate substitute  can  be  provided  for  frequent,  faithful,  and  intelli- 
gent visitation  of  schools."  They  may  appoint  a  committee  to  act 
for  them,  shall  receive  $1  per  day  for  their  services,  as  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  and  must  prepare  an  annual  written  report. 

School  societies  were  directed  to  distribute  public  money  so  as  to 
give  each  small  district  at  least  $50  a  year  and  to  encourage  attend- 
ance of  pupils  by  making  the  amoimt  given  each  district  depend  on 
the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year. 

A  most  important  provision  forbade  the  exclusion  of  any  child 
from  school  through  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  the  school  tax, 
since  the  burden  of  the  education  of  the  indigent  oug^t  to  be  placed 
on  the  community. 

Through  this  law  it  was  felt  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  was 
assured  by  the  labor  of  the  school  visitors  by  collecting  their  reports 
for  the  information  of  the  general  assembly  and  by  "  disseminating 
back  the  information  thence  obtained  "  throu^  the  reports  of  the 
board  of  commissioners;  so  that  a  valuable  suggestion  from  ono 
society  should  become  tJie  property  of  the  State. 

Barnard  was  not  alone  in  planning  for  improvements  in  the 
schools.  In  1840,  Prof,  Denison  Olmsted,  who  had  become  a  member 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  drafted  its  annual  report,  in  which 
he  advocated  "  the  employment  of  female  teachers  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  has  hitherto  been  done."  He  also  **  frequently  addressed 
teachers'  institutes  and  lectured  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
behalf    of   pending   legislation   concerning   schools.     The    famous 

«*Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  123. 
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teacher,  Mrs,  Emma  Willard,^  had  returned  to  live  in  Connecticut, 
mxui,  residing  in  Kensington,  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
in  that  town  in  1840,  as  she  was  anxious  to  check  the  decadence  of 
common  schools.  When  Barnard  came  thither  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  the  schools  marched  with  banners  and  crowded  the  meeting 
house  with  the  largest  congregation  that  had  been  seen  there  since  the 
ordination  of  a  minister  22  years  before.  An  address  written  for  tlie 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Willard  was  read  by  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  "the 
learned  blacksmith,"  and  refreshments  were  passed  in  the  church. 
Many  came  from  neighboring  towns  and  a  band  from  Worthingto^i 
volunteered  its  services.  Mrs.  Willard  projected  a  plan  for  a  normal 
school  in  Berlin,  which  was  rather  intended  to  be  a  well-organized 
system  of  teachers'  institutes  than  a  permanent  school.  Meetings 
like  that  at  Kensington  were  held  all  over  the  State,  and  in  Bar- 
nard's report  for  1841  he  wrote  that  he  had  addi-essed  125  public 
meetings  in  his  three  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  visiting  over  400 
schools  in  session,  holding  interviews  with  persons  in  every  school 
society  and  receiving  communications  from  all  but  50  societies.  He 
had  paid  back  all  his  salary  and  had  expended  $3,049  more  from  his 
own  means.  Other  gentlemen  had  contributed  $785  and  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Common  School  Journal  had  amounted  to  $1,293.^^ 
In  his  fourth  report,  made  a  year  later,  he  stated  **  that,  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  had  addressed  142  public  meetings  and  secured 
300  addresses  on  58  different  educational  topics  from  other  men.  He 
bad  also  spoken  to  children  in  the  schools  and  to  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  schools 
in  their  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  as  well  as  to  assemblies  of 
teachers  in  various  societies  and  towns.  To  arouse  interest,  he  had 
aldo  often  held  meetings  of  all  the  schools  in  a  town  or  school  society 
with  the  teachers  and  parents  and  had  urged  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  and  lectures  and  libraries,**  which — 

aim  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  education  and  to  carry  forward  that  educa- 
tion far  beyond  the  point  where  the  common  school,  of  necessity,  leaves  it. 
Tlicy  have  been  f6ond  and  can  be  made  still  more  useful,  in  bringing  the 
db«:overle«  of  science  and  all  useful  knowledge  to  the  fireside  and  workshop 
of  the  laborer,  In  harmonizing  the  differences  and  equalizing  the  destructions 
of  society,  in  strengthening  the  virtuous  habits  of  the  young  and  alluring 
tJr*»m  from  vicious  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  introducing  new  topics  and  improving 
iltf*  whole  tone  of  conversation  among  aU  classes.  In  this  way,  they  create  a 
■>«»re  IntelUgent  public  opinion  which  will  Inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to 
icn'<it  ImproTement  in  the  common  achool*  as  well  as  In  all  other  educational 
ias«itntkio8  and  influencea 

Itamard  early  recognized  the  danger  of  child  labor,  and  in  1842 
published  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages  upon  the  Education  and  Employ- 

••  Am.  Ed.  Blog^  160.     Sketch  by  Henry  Fowler.  •  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  707. 
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ment  of  Children  in  Factories,  which  pamphlet  contained  an  ap- 
pendix dealing  with  the  "  influence  of  education  in  the  quality  and 
pecuniary  value  of  labor  and  its  connection  with  insanity  and  crime.*' 

Returning  to  these  themes  in  his  report  for  1842,  he  advocated  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  a  child  under  14 
years  of  age  in  a  factory  for  more  than  eight  hours  during  the  day- 
time, or  at  all  either  in  the  night  or  without  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  a  day  school  for  3  months  of  the  12. 

He  again  advocated  lecture  courses  during  the  winter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  and  the  establishment  of  libraries  everywhere, 
for  which  new  books  should  be  purchased,  ''  especially  of  that  class 
which  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  scientific  principles,  or  im- 
provement of  the  prevalent  occupation  of  the  inhabitants."*®  This 
report,  in  which  he  placed  the  duty  of  educating  and  supporting  chil- 
dren first  on  the  parents,  then  on  the  neighborhood,  and  finally  upon 
the  State,  was  his  last.  It  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and 
in  an  Independence  Day  oration  delivered  in  Boston,  Horace  Mann 
was  obliged  to  say: 

Four  years  ago  a  new  system  was  established  in  Connecticut  which  was  most 
efficiently  and  beneficently  administered  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  men ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  add 
that  within  the  last  month  all  his  measures  for  Improvement  have  been  suffered 
to  fall." 

Barnard's  activity  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  Ma^achusetts« 
Not  confining  his  efforts  to  Connecticut,*'  he  had  made  such  a  con- 
vincing speech  of  two  hours  upon  graded  schools  at  Barre,  Mass., 
tJiat  Mann  had  said  to  him :  "  If  you  will  deliver  that  in  10  places, 
I'll  give  you  $1,000."  Mann  had  consulted  with  Gallaudet  and  Bar- 
nard in  Hartford  with  regard  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  School,  which  was  opened  at  Lexington  in  1839,  and 
Barnard  had  delivered  addresses  in  favor  of  it.  When  Everett  was 
governor  he  asked  Mann  to  write  Barnard  requesting  him  to  come  to 
Boston  and  save  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  closing  the  normal 
school  and  doing  away  with  the  State  board  of  education,  as  had  been 
threatened.  Barnard  responded  to  the  call  of  Mann,  and  their  joint 
efforts  secured  a  change  in  the  votes  of  several  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  thus  prevented  the  threatened  blow  at  the  educational 
system  of  Massachusetts. 

As  the  cause  of  Barnard's  dismissal  from  office,  I  can  not  but  think 
that  his  activity  as  a  Whig,  some  10  years  previously,  had  done  much 
to  prejudice  the  Democrats  against  him.  That  party  had  secured  tho 
governorship  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  in  1842,  overthrowing 
the  Whigs,  who  had  previously  been  in  power.  In  his  message  to 
the  general  assembly.  Gov.  Chaimcey  F.  Cleveland  said  that  the  board 
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of  commissioners  of  common  schools  had  been  established  as  an  ex- 
periment, since  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  school  fund  had  been 
questioned.  Another  experiment  had  been  the  paying  $1  per  day  to 
school  visitors.  The  governor  reconmiended  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
{)eriments,  since  free  sendee  is  better,  and  continued : 

Without  questioning  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  these  experiments  were 
suggested  and  adopted "  I  think  It  obvious  tliat  public  expectations  In  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  have  not  been  realized  and  that  to  continue  th«n 
will  be  only  to  entail  on  the  State  a  useless  expense. 

In  later  years,  Barnard  charged  that  Cleveland's  chief  assistant  •* 
was  the  "  same  archdemagogue,  John  M.  Niles,  who  objected  in  1838 
to  paying  visitors  and  attacked  every  year  any  State  supervision  of 
schools,  opposed  the  union  to  the  city  school  districts  in  Hartford, 
and  circulated  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
for  teaching  "  any  but  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  Fearing 
a  successful  attack  on  the  Connecticut  board,  Horace  Mann  wrote 
Barnard,  on  April  25, 1842,  that  George  S.  Hillard  had  written  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  defense  of  it  for  the  North  American  Review  and  that  Mann 
himself  had  written  to  Democrats  on  the  matter  and  had  visited 
them  in  Massachusetts,  Albany,  etc. '  The  governor  is  said,**  person- 
ally, to  have  spoken  to  the  members  on  the  committee  on  education 
in  behalf  of  the  position  taken  in  his  message,  and,  finally,  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  by  which  "  all  direct  supervision  of  the  school  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  State"  was  destroyed,  as  well  as  "  any  agency  to 
awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  whole 
subject  of  popular  education."  The  provisions  relating  to  union  schools 
also  were  stricken  from  the  statutes.  The  committee  on  education, 
in  their  report  favoring  these  reactionary  measures,  acknowledged 
that  Barnard  had  "  prosecuted,  with  zeal  and  energy,  the  duties  as- 
signed him  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  collected  and  diffused  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion throughout  the  school  societies  and  districts."  The  alleged  "want 
of  success  "  was  not  attributed  to  "  want  of  faithfulness  and  attention 
on  his  part,"  but  the  hopes  entertained  that  more  lively  interest  would 
be  taken  upon  the  subject  of  common  school  education  had  not  been 
realized  and  the  expense  attending  Barnard's  duties  was  a  "  source  of 
serious  complaint." 

In  reply  to  this,  Barnard  pointed  out  that  his  expenses,  paid  from 
the  civil  list  fimd  and  not  from  the  school  fund,  had  been  $1,571 
for  the  first  year  and  $1,589  on  the  average  for  each  of  the  first 
three  years.  The  members  of  the  board  paid  their  own  expenses* 
Barnard  had  been  allowed  $1,000  a  year  as  salary  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.    He  had  paid  $3,049  from  his  own  resources  dur- 
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ing  his  term  of  office.  For  example,  in  1830,  he  employed  four 
teachers  to  visit  as  many  counties  and  report  upon  the  schools  Uiorc, 
He  had  paid  for  the  drawings,  etc.,  of  50  new  schoolhouses  con- 
structed since  1838.  He  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  teadiei*s  insti- 
tutes in  1839-40  and  had  paid  also  for  placing  pedagogical  books 
in  the  stores  and  for  contributions  to  the  Common  School  Journal. 
He  had  distributed  the  educational  laws  of  Connecticut  at  his  own 
expense.  Wlien  his  accounts  had  been  audited  by  the  committee  on 
education  in  1841,  the  report  had  stated  that "  tlie  action  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  had  been  well  advised  and  useful  and  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  the  secretary  deserving  of  general  approbation."  *• 
In  relinquishing  his  office,  Barnard  wrote  in  the  Journal:  "Wo 
look  for  our  reward  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ever-extending 
results  of  educational  efforts  and  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
labored  with  fidelity  on  our  small  allotment  in  this  great  field  of 
usefulness."  The  board's  testimony  to  his  "  indefatigable  exer- 
tions "  was  that  his — 

labors  wiU  long  be  felt  in  our  schools  and  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
entertain  Just  and  liberal  views  on  education  and,  whether  appreciated  or  not, 
he  will  assuredly  hare  the  satisfaction  of  having  generously,  with  little  or  no 
pecuniary  compensation,  contributed  four  of  the  prime  yenra  of  lila  life  to  the 
ftdvancement  of  a  cause  weU  worthy  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  greatest 
and  l)est  of  men. 

We  have  mentioned  many  of  his  attempts  at  improvement  in 
schools,  but  a  few  more  still  claim  our  attention.  Impressed  with 
the  need  of  better  schoolhouses,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
important  work  on  School  Architecture  in  1839.  In  the  years  1840- 
1842,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  stimulating  advice  he  gave,  3,000  vol- 
umes were  added  to  school  libraries,  and  100  pieces  of  apparatus 
bought  for  schools.  Treatises  were  also  prepared  on  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises,*^  and  on  Systems  of  Public  Schools  for  Cities  and 
Populous  Villages.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  visited 
his  brother,  Daniel,  in  Hartford  in  June,  1842,  and,  finding  that  the 
legislature  would  not  pay  for  printing  this  report,  paid  for  an  edi- 
tion of  30,000  copies,  which  were  gratuitously  distributed.^^  Among 
the  reforms  which  Barnard  advocated,  but  which  had  not  been 
achieved,  were  the  abandonment  of  the  quarter  bills  and  the  taxation 
of  property,  whether  or  not  its  owner  had  children.  He  felt  that, 
when  school  expenses  were  met  by  bills  paid  quarterly  by  parents,*^' 

••Among  minor  activities  (1  Am.  J.  Etl.,  697,  699)  Barnard  had  Inquired  into  the  early 
intellectual  and  moral  education  of  crimloalB  and  paupers  to  *'  ascertain  the  unlireriiaUty 
and  practical  nature  of  education  given  in  the  schools,"  and  was  negotiating  with  Mra. 
Wlllard  In  the  hope  to  secure  her  services  gratuitously  at  principal  of  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers  in  connection  with  the  edncatlon  and  care  of  orphan 
efaUdren. 

"  1  Am.  J.  Bd.,  700. 
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parents  were  tempted  to  keep  children  at  home  for  ''  trifling  occa- 
monB  "  and  that  those  who  patronized  private  schools  should  not  bo 
exempted  from  all  expense  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Another  reform  which  he  desired  was  the  imion,  or  at  least  the  con- 
cert of  action  of  several  districts  of  a  city,  so  as  to  have  one  system  of 
studies,  books,  and  management,  a  graded  system  being  established, 
composed  of  primary  schools  with  female  teachers,  secondary  schools 
with  male  teachers,  and  high  schools  with  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls,  which  schools  should  give  courses  of  instruction  pre- 
paratory to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mechanic 
art5/^ 

In  general,  we  may  sum  up  the  achievements  of  his  four  years  as 
follows:  (1)  He  had  agitated  throughout  the  State  the  importance 
of  improvement  of  schools ;  (2)  had  revised  the  school  law ;  (3)  had 
done  much  to  better  the  school  architecture;  (4)  had  emphasized  the 
importance  of  having  professional  teachers;  (5)  had  shown  the  value 
of  school  supervision;  and  (6)  had  almost  created  educational  litera- 
ture in  America. 

These  are  no  small  achievements,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  his 
friends  proposed  to  form  a  private  organization  and  keep  Barnard  in 
his  work  as  its  secretary.  When  John  T.  Norton  proposed  this  to  the 
wise  R.  M.  Sherman,  the  latter  successfully  opposed  it,  saying  that 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  was  a  State  affair  and  ought  to  be  under 
the  legislature. 

Four  years  later,  when  time  had  enabled  men  to  view  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  with  some  per- 
spective, Horace  Mann  wrote  of  this  blow  to  education  thus,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,"^  "One  only  of  the  New 
England  States  proves  recreant  to  duty  in  this  glorious  cause,  the 
State  of  Connecticut."  He  proceeded  to  write,  with  high  praise  of 
Barnard,  that  "  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be 
required,  we  must  wait  at  least  until  the  next  generation,  for  a  better 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present." 

In  Hartford  the  powerful  voice  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  raised  in 
words  oi  deep  regret  on  account  of  Barnard's  dismissal,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  upon  the  Education  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes.  One  of  the  newspapers  commented  upon  this  speech  and 
Buslmell  replied,  stating  that,  by  Barnard's  removal,  a — 

Ip-eat  injustice  was  done  to  him.  and  a  greater  injury  to  the  State*  Mr. 
Karnard,  at  my  instance  in  part,  had  witliheld  himself  from  a  lucrative  profes- 

*  It  li  Interesting  to  obsenre  that,  in  1850,  Barnard  had  retroceded  somewhat  from  his 
position  and  then  held  that  a  '*  small  tuition,  flzed  and  payable  in  advance,  so  low  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  will  serve  to  remind  parents  of  their  responsibility  and. 
in  the  asfregate.  will  be  a  large  addition  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  a  distrlcL" 
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sion  and  renounced  the  hope  of  a  politician.  No  public  ofDcer  that  I  hare  erer 
known  in  the  State  has  done  so  much  of  labor  and  drudgery  to  prepare  hia 
field,  expending  at  the  same  time  more  than  he  received  and  seeking  his  reward 
in  the  beneficent  results  by  which  he  was  ever  expecting  to  honor  himself  with 
the  State. 

His  opponents,  in  dismissing  him, "  certainly  could  not  have  given 
him  credit  for  that  beneficent,  that  enthusiastic  devotion,  I  may  say, 
to  his  great  object,  which  it  is  the  unfailing  token  of  an  ingenious 
spirit  to  conceive  and  by  which  I  am  sure  he  was  actuated.'^* 

•1  Am.  J.  Bd.,  720. 
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(1843-1849). 


After  Barnard's  retirement  from  office,  he  remained  at  home  for  a 
few  months,  except  for  a  summer  tour  to  the  fountain  heads  of  th» 
Connecticut  Biver.  In  October,  supplied  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  such  friends  as  Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  he  stalled  on  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States,  expecting  thus  to  collect  material 
upon  educational  history.  Mann  had  urged  him  to  accept  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  was 
urgent  that  Barnard  allow  his  friends  to  take  up  a  subscription  for 
his  salary,  so  that  his  work  might  be  continued  in  Connecticut,  but  ho 
cared  to  accept  neither  proposal.^  Leaving  Hartford  about  the  20th 
of  October,  on  the  28th  he  was  in  Buffalo,  on  November  10  in  Cleve- 
land, whence  he  traveled  to  Detroit.  On  December  14  he  was  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  journeyed  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Lexington, 
Frankfort,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Vicksburg,  where  he  arrived 
February  23.  From  Hartford,  on  February  14,  his  friend,  George 
Sumner,  wrote  him  that  a  rumor  had  come  that  Barnard  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  urged  him  to  hasten  home, "  for  there  is  another 
civic  battle  to  be  fought  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  victory  to  be  won, 
and  you  should  be  here  to  enjoy  the  spoils."  On  the  next  day  he  was 
in  Jackson,  and,  on  the  26th,  in  Natchez.  New  Orleans  saw  him  on 
April  1,  Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  22d;  and,  passing  through  Augusta, 
Columbia,  and  Charleston,  Barnard  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  May  6, 
at  Richmond  on  the  9th,  and  at  Baltimore  on  the  15th.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  visited  and  he  was  in  Hartford  about  the  first  of 
June. 

Of  this  journey  Mayo  wrote :  "  He  was  everywhere  found  carefully 
observing  and  wisely  suggesting,  and  everywhere  welcomed  by  the 
influential  friends  of  education."  *  The  summer  passed  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  invited  Barnard  to 
visit  him  *  and  assist  in  devising  a  plan  for  a  more  efficient  organi- 

>  HasfaM.  N.  E.  Utig.,  p.  667. 

«  Rep.  of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  189^97,  I,  786. 

■  For  fnddeDtal  notices  of  Barnard's  Rhode  Island  career,  in  addition  to  those  elsewhere 
cited,  reference  may  be  made  to  W.  H.  ToIman*s  History  of  Education  in  R.  I.,  p.  30; 
r.  8.  Bn.  of  Bd.,  Circ.  of  Inf.,  1894,  No.  1 ;  Thomas  B.  Btockwell's  History  of  Public  Edu- 
cation In  Rhode  Island,  1876,  and  the  Documentary  Uistory  of  Public  Schools  In  Provi- 
dence, p.  96. 
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zation  of  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island.*  Mr.  Updike  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Rhode  Island  family  and  knew  the  needs  of  his 
State.  With  Barnard  he  drew  up  a  brief  act  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  agent,  or  commissioner,  to — 

collect  and  dispense,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  the  people,  knowledge  of  the 
iiK>st  auccesflfu}  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  coiMlucting  the  education 
of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  State,  who  should  depend  on 
common  schools,  may  have  the  best  education  that  these  schools  may  be  made 
to  impart. 

Barnard  was — 

averse  to  any  law  whidi  could  not  be  sustained  by  public  opinion  and  all  his 
plans  of  operation  were  based  on  the  cardinal  idea  of  quickening,  enlightening, 
and  directing  aright  the  popular  intelligence  and  feeling,  by  judicious  legal 
enactments — as  public  sentiment  and  voluntary  effort  will  not  long  remain 
in  advance  of  the  law.* 

Mr.  Updike  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  and  introduced 
this  bill.  He  also  secured  an  evening  session  of  the  assembly  to 
hear  an  address  by  Barnard  on  "The  conditions  of  a  successful  sys- 
tem of  public  schools."  The  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  both 
houses  and  soon  afterwards  Barnard  was  invited  to  "  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  own  plans  of  educational  reform."  He  declined,  on 
the  ground  of  his  projected  literary  work,  but  Gov.  James  Fenner 
answered  him  "  It  is  better  to  make  history  than  to  write  it,"  where- 
upon Barnard  accepted  the  position  offered  him.  As  a  result,  ho 
organized  a  system  of  agencies  in  the  next  four  years  which  wrought 
a  "revolution  in  the  public  opinion  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  State;  a  revolution  which  is  without  a  parallel,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  history  of  popular  education  for  thoroughness,  com- 
pleteness, an^  permanence."  The  plan  was  in  general  that  which 
had  been  employed  in  Connecticut,  but  scarcely  any  opposition  was 
aroused  in  Ehode  Island,  and,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  holding 
the  position,  Barnard  could  not  remember  a  single  article  in  any 
newspaper  "calculated  to  impede  the  progress  of  school  improve- 
ment." Barnard's  plan  was  first  to  ascertain  the  local  conditions 
and  then  to  arouse  the  people  to  reform  them.  He  endeavored  to 
show  men  that  they  had  been  ignorant,  to  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  to  induce  them  to  "contribute  money  for 
an  object  of  which  they  do  not  confess  the  value."  ^  His  personal 
popularity  helped  his  cause.  President  Kingsl)ury,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instniction,  said  that  Barnard  was  "peculiarly  happy  in 
securing  the  cordial  cooperation  of  pei*sons  of  every  class  who  take 
an  interest  in  education,"^  and  that  he  was  "gentlemanly  in  his  ad- 
dress, conciliatory  in  his  measures,  remarkably  active  and  earnest," 
one  who  "combines  more  essential  elements  of  character  for  a  super- 

« 1  Am.  J.  E..  72^       •  1  Am.  J.  £0.,  720.       •  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  727.     <  Am.  J.  Ed.,  72G. 
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intendent  of  education  than  any  other  individual  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted."* 

The  problem  was  historically  very  different  from  that  encountered 
in  Connecticut  Rhode  Island  had  been  settled  by  people  who  denied 
that  religion  was  a  concern  of  the  State,  and  in  those  days  education 
was  so  closely  connected  with  religion  that  they  interpreted  the 
phrase  "  only  in  civil  things"  to  exclude  the  support  of  schools  from 
the  field  of  governmental  activity.  To  compel  a  citizen  to  support 
schools,  or  to  educate  his  children,  was  regarded  as  akin  to  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Again,  the  leading  denomina- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  Congregational/  believed 
in  a  learned  ministry,  while  in  Rhode  Island  the  Quakers  and  Bap- 
tists, which  were  prominent  denominations,  did  not  emphasize  this 
idea.  Hostility  to  other  States  also  hindered  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  Rhode  Island.  Until  1828,  while  there  were  private 
schools  in  many  places,  there  were  no  public  schools  outside  of  Provi- 
dence, and,  about  1835,  a  thrifty  old  farmer  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  not  contribute  to  a  district  school,  for  "  it  is  a  Con- 
necticut custom  and  I  don't  like  it."  •  So  strong  was  this  hostility  that 
in  1846,  after  Barnard  had  explained  the  proposed  new  school  law 

to  the  legislature,  the  member  from  C is  said  to  have  referred 

to  the  provision  that  the  towns  must  raise  a  sum  by  taxation  to  sup- 
port schools  and  to  have  said  that  "this  could  not  be  enforced  in 
C at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Some  one  even  said  to  Bar- 
nard :  "  Why  waste  your  talents ;  you  might  as  well  beat  a  bag  of  wool. 
Our  habits  are  fixed.  You  can  not  change  them.  One  might  as  well 
take  a  man's  ox  to  plow  his  neighbor's  field  as  take  his  money  to  edu- 
cate his  neighbor's  son."  ^^  There  was  the  same  evil  of  excessive  sub- 
division of  towns  into  small  school  districts  as  in  Connecticut," 
the  same  variety  of  textbooks.  Schools  outside  of  Providence  were 
open  for  barely  three  months  in  each  year.  Of  the  21,000  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,'*  the  regular  attendance  amounted 
to  only  13,500.  The  idea  that  the  State  was  responsible  for  the 
education  of  children  was  foreign  to  Rhode  Island  soil.*^  The  task, 
therefore,  which  lay  before  the  new  agent  was  no  mean  one,  for  he 
had  to  "  revolutionize  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State." 

Barnard  was  then  32  years  old  and  was  exceptionally  well  fitted 
for  the  enterprise.    He  was  in — 

the  fuU  vigor  of  an  aggressive  manhood,  possessed  of  a  thorough  coUeglate 
education,  good  native  pox^ers  as  a  speaker,  a  thorough  training  in  the  law, 

*  Barnard  had  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Bliode  Island  Uistorical 
Bodetf  Is  1838.  which  seems  to  have  been  his  first  connection  with  the  State. 

•  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  723. 
»  Hagbca,  p.  569. 

uRep.  of  U.  &  Cdmmls.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  I.  786. 

**  3,000  were  In  prlrate  schools. 

«Hiiclie«,  p.  668;  Stockwell,  T.  B.,  Commit,  of  Ed.  B.  1.,  report  for  1894. 
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and  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from  the  discharge  of  somewhat 
similar  duties  In  his  native  State,  as  well  as  from  travel  and  study  abroad.  • 

First "  he  worked  to  learn  the  actual  condition  of  educational  affairs 
in  his  own  characteristic,  persistent,  and  minute  style,''  to  quote 
Mayo.  During  a  year  and  a  half  this  apostle  of  the  new  educational 
gospel  went  up  and  down  this  State  into  every  remote  comer,  over 
every  hill,  through  every  valley,  until  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  man  could  have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  going  oii,  and  teachers 
and  scholars  were  inspired  to  a  more  earnest  effort.  School  officers 
were  roused  to  greater  activity;  the  people  in  public  assemblies  and 
at  their  own  firesides  were  taught  the  new  and  better  way.  The 
concrete  result  of  the  labors  of  these  18  months  was  the  act  passed 
finally  June  27,  1845,  and  which  has  "  continued  in  substance  to  the 
present."  Barnard's  appointment  was  announced  by  Gov.  Fenner  ** 
on  Dec.  6,  1843.  The  State  was  so  small  that  if  it  moved  at  all  it 
was  bound  to  move  all  together,  but  the  time  was  a  difficult  one,  for 
the  aftermath  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  of  the  previous  year  was  still 
evident.  Elisha  R.  Potter  "  wrote,  over  20  years  later,  that  though 
Barnard  was  in  the  State  during  "  a  time  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment, all  harmonized  when  working  under  his  enthusiastic  and 
unselfish  leadership."  Six  months  after  he  took  office,  on  June  23, 
1 844,  Horace  Mann  wrote  Barnard  from  Wrenthem,  Mass.,  concern- 
ing the  Rhode  Island  school  law,  which  Barnard  was  already 
framing: 

I  think  the  plan  an  admirable  one.  Its  principal  features  are  also  exceUent 
Its  minor  details  must,  of  course,  be  so  framed  as  to  correspond  with  the  hablta 
of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the  laws  on  kindred,  subjects.  Of  these, 
a  stranger  can  not  judge.    I  see  nothing  exceptionable  In  them. 

Mann  felt  that  care  must  be  taken  that  no  religious  narrowness  en- 
ter in,  and  in  conclusion,  he  wrote:  "  If  Rhode  Island  passes  that  bill, 
she  will  have  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the 
world,  and  in  one  generation  it  will  regenerate  the  mass  of  her 
people."  The  bill,  retaining  the  useful  features  of  the  old  law,  was 
introduced  into  the  general  assembly  in  session  May,  1844,  and,  when 
reported  to  the  house  ^*  from  the  committee  in  June,  was  printed 
and  discussed.  The  provisions  were  explained  by  Barnard  before  a 
convention  of  the  two  houses,  questions  were  answered,  and  after 
debate  the  bill  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  house. 
The  senate  deferred  action,  but  the  bill,  together  with  Barnard's 
remarks,  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  school  officers  in  the 
towns.  In  June,  1845,  a  new  legislature  took  up  the  bill,  which  was 
then  introduced  in  the  senate.  Barnard  made  "a  familiar  exposi- 
tion  of   its   provisions,   explaining   the   difficulties   of   the   school 

^  Monroe,  p.  16.      ^  Letter  dated  Wasblngton,  Jan.  10,  1867,       » 1  Am.  J.  Kd..  728. 
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committees,"  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  with  few 
modifications.  The  law  went  into  force  on  November  1,  and  through 
circnlars,  addresses,  etc.,  Barnard  tried  to  make  the  transition  easy. 
After  nine  months'  experience  of  the  system,  in  1846,  Barnard  called 
a  convention  of  county  inspectors,  town  commissioners,  and  school 
district  trustees  to  meet  in  Providence.  There  all  difficulties  were 
discussed,  with  the  proper  forms  of  proceeding  from  the  first  or- 
ganization of  a  district,  and  the  results  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet, 
together  with  further  reflections  upon  the  subject. 

After  a  year's  work  in  the  State,  at  Barnard's  suggestion  the 
Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  organized.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting  ^^  was  held  in  the  city  council  chambers  at  Providence 
on  December  23,  1844,  and  a  committee,  then  appointed,  reported  to 
a  second  meeting  on  January  21,  1845,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institute.  Barnard  then  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  asso- 
ciated and  cooperative  methods.  Frequent  meetings  must  be  held 
and  public  opinion  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  measures  are  to 
be  adopted.  The  public  press  must  advocate  the  desired  reforms. 
Tracts  must  be  printed  and  circulated.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  add  an  educational  supplement  to  the  almanacs  sold  in  Bhode 
Lsland.  County  teachers'  institutes  had  been  planned,  as  had  been 
a  State  normal  school.  Public  libraries  and  lecture  courses  were  also 
included  in  the  scheme.  Meetings  were  held  very  frequently  during 
the  succeeding  months,  with  papers  and  discussions  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  female  teachers,  gradation  of  schools,  town  libraries,  punc- 
tuality, the  educaticmal  needs  of  Rhode  Island,  evils  of  a  misdirected 
education.  After  the  first  few  months  fewer  meetings  were  held, 
but  throughout  Barnard's  administration  the  institute  met  every 
January  to  discuss  the  progi'ess  and  condition  of  education  in  the 
State.  When  Mr.  Updike  heard  that  Barnard  thought  of  leaving 
the  State,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1845,  he  protested,  saying: 
**  You  must  keep  at  our  head,  direct  our  movements;  on  your  accept- 
ance depends  the  destiny  of  the  school  progress  of  Rhode  Island." 
Barnard  stayed  and  spent  four  more  years  in  the  State.  They  were 
busy  years.  He  was  editing  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  (Vol.  Ill  consists  of  his  report  for  1848)  and 
preparing  a  series  of  Educational  Tracts,^*  as  well  as  a  volume  on 
N'ormal  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,^*  and  a  more  im- 
portant one  on  School  Architecture.^®  This  was  an  elaborate  work, 
exhibiting  model  plans  for  schools  varying  in  size  from  one  room 

iv  S4  Ab.  J.  Ed.,  561. 

i*T1w  subjects  were:  Education  In  the  United  States;  Education  in  its  relation  to 
k^mJtK  iDsanlty.  pauperism,  and  crime;  The  school  system  of  Massachusetts;  School- 
mates ;  Reading,  grammar,  composition ;  and  the  Cooperation  of  parents. 

» I*ifblish«d  In  1847  and  enlarged  in  1850,  pp.  670. 

»Th«  aitli  tdltSon,  with  464  pages,  appeared  in  1866. 
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to  eight)  acconunodating  240  cliildren,  discussing  errors  in  planniug 
schools,  and  the  true  principles  of  constructing  them,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  seating,  ventilating,  and  heating  schools,  the  best  school 
and  gymnastic  apparatus,  suitable  titles  of  books  for  school,  refer- 
ence, and  educational  libraries.  Hints  as  to  classification  of  schools, 
examples  of  dedicatory  exercises,  and  rules  for  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  schoolhouses  are  all  given.** 

During  Barnard's  term  of  office  much  was  done  toward  providing 
new  and  attractive  schoolhouses  for  Rhode  Island.^'  The  attention 
of  pai*ents  and  school  officers  was  called  to  the  connection  betwex^n 
good  schoolhouses  and  good  schools  and  to  the  "  immense  injury  done 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of*  children  by  the  common  neglect  of  the 
ventilation,  temperature,  and  furniture  of  schoolrooms."  Six  thousand 
pamphlets  containing  plans  of  schoolhouses  were  distributed.  De- 
tailed plans  were  gratuitously  furnished  builders  of  schoolliouses. 
Barnard  endeavored  to  secure  the  erection  of  at  least  one  model 
schoolhouse  in  each  county  and  to  interest  men  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  The  school  commissioners 
were  instructed  not  to  give  public  money  to  districts  whose  houses 
were  not  suitable.  As  a  result  Rhode  Island  was  said  to  have  more 
good  and  fewer  poor  schoolhoiLses  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
than  any  other  State.  The  school  term  was  lengthened,  and  some- 
thing was  done  toward  augmenting  school  attendance,  especially 
among  young  children  and  girls  over  12.  Schools  were  better  graded 
and  100  primary  schools  were  placed  under  women  teachers.  A  few 
high  schools  were  organized.  The  course  of  instruction  was  made 
more  thorough,  practical,  and  complete.  Music,  linear  drawing, 
composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practical  life  were  intro- 
duced into  many  schools,  and  all  studies  were  taught  after  better 
methods  from  better  books.  In  many  schools  blackboards  had  been 
introduced.  Outline  maps  and  globes  were  also  frequently  to  bo 
found.  Uniform  textbooks  had  been  introduced  into  22  towns,  and 
in  18  of  these,  through  cooperation  with  the  department,  at  reduced 
prices.  There  had  come  to  be  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  .em- 
ployment of  well-qualified  teachers.  Examinations  were  required  to 
be  passed  before  entering  on  teaching,  and  in  one  year  125  persons 
were  rejected  who  would  have  been  employed  in  former  days. 

The  journeys  of  the  agent  and  the  teachers'  institutes  in  the 
autiunns  had  "  helped  to  train  the  public  in  the  appreciation  of  good 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  standards  and  quicken 
the  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  teachers  themselves."  Meetings 
of  teachers  in  adjacent  towns  had  been  found  useful  for  the  con- 

'^  An  abridfment,  made  for  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanco- 
ment  of  Education,  was  called  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Architecture,  pp.  175. 
"  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  72a. 
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sideration  of  educational  topics.  Over  80  good  volumes  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  had  been  brought  within  reach  of 
every  teacher.  The  introduction  of  female  teachers  had  improved 
discipline,  moral  influences,  and  manners.  Better  men  had  been  se- 
cured as  school  commissioners,  and  they  supervised  the  schools  more 
efficiently.  Before  Barnard  came  not  a  town  or  a  school  society  in 
the  State  raised  a  tax  for  schools,  and  the  city  tax  amounted 
to  $9,000  only.  In  1846,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
every  town  voted  and  collected  a  school  tax,  and  in  1847  the  aggre- 
gate amount  raised  by  the  town  tax  to  pay  teachers  was  nearly  twice 
that  paid  from  the  gener^tl  treasury.  On  December  12, 1845,  W.  H. 
Welles,  a  prominent  New  England  teacher,**  wrote  from  Andover  to 
the  Boston  Traveller  that  Bhode  Island  had  "  completely  reorganized 
its  system  of  public  schools  and  incorporated  with  it  the  best  features 
of  other  States."    At  the  same  time  he  wrote  Barnard  that: 

Teachers'  Institutes,  as  organized  and  conducted  by  you  in  Rliode  Island,  act- 
Inir  at  once  upon  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  on  the  home,  and  tlie 
fM'hool,  Is  (sic)  a  new  agency  in  local  school  work  and  professional  improvement. 
Your  Institutes  left  the  places  where  held  in  a  red-hot  glow.  Your  separation  of 
practical  professional  work  with  teachers,  in  your  day  sessions,  from  popular 
addresses  to  parents  and  the  public  generally  In  the  evening  Is  most  Judicious. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  and 
popular  lectures.  In  29  of  the  32  towns  of  the  State  a  library  of  at 
I***tst  500  volumes  had  been  established,  and  17  courses  of  lectures  had 
*^nlreacly  awakened  a  spirit  of  reading,  disseminating  much  useful 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics, 
antl  improved  the  whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of 
v.'itJely  differing  sentiments  and  habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoy- 
ment."-* Though  apathy  had  been  dispelled,  Barnard  never  felt 
satisfied,  but  considered  that  many  things  yet  needed  to  be  done.  All 
cb]Idi*en  must  be  brought  into  the  schools.  "Institutions  of  industry 
and  reform  for  vagrant  children  and  juvenile  criminals  must  be 
c^tiiblished."  The  education  of  girls  had  been  neglected.  Barnard 
urged  that,  "if  you  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children 
should  have  the  preference,  that  every  home  shall  have  an  educated 
HKither."  Public  libraries  must  be  encouraged.^^  ^'Introduce  into 
evt-ry  town  and  every  family  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  past  time 
of  this  and  other  countries  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well 
M'lir4*ted  books."  He  wished  Rhode  Island  to  "provide  for  the  prof es- 
!:ionul  training,  the  permanent  employment,  and  reasonable  compen- 
*-ation  of  teachers,  and  especially  of  female  teachers,  for  upon  their 
agency  most  we  rely  for  a  higher  style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intel- 

•  N.  E.  A.  Proc..  1901,  p.  402. 

»•  ReT.  Noah  PorUr.  In  67  North  Am.  Rev.,  240-249,  July,  1848,  wrote.  In  his  article 
OB  tb«  "Common  School  In  Rhode  Island,"  that  this  State  sUra  Connecticut  to  emulation. 

*  1  Am.  J.  fid.,  730. 
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lectual  culture.''  He  wished  to  see  a  high  school  established  in  every 
town,  and  scholarships  for  young  men  to  be  established  in  the  county 
seminaries,  or  in  Brown  University.  While  thus  in  the  middle  of  his 
useful  career  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  resigned  on  January  25, 
184r9.**  The  legislature  asked  him  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
them  in  joint  convention  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
public  schools.*^  He  did  so,  and  the  Providence  Journal  wrote  that 
his  address  was  *'most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  was  listened  to 
for  nearly  two  hours  with  almost  breathless  attention."  The  legisla- 
tui*e  resolved  unanimously  that  Barnard  be  thanked  for  the  "able, 
faithful,  and  judicious  manner  in  which -he  fulfilled  his  office."  *• 
On  January  30  a  silver  pitcher  was  presented  him  by  the  teachers  of 
the  State.**    In  Barnard's  reply  he  stated  that — - 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human 
being,  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  Is  worthy  of  the 
concentration  of  all  our  powers  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money, 
and  lal)or  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  In  Its  behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great 
Teacher  condescended  to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been 
upward  and  onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for  and  prayed  for 
and  believed  in  by  every  lover  of  his  race.  The  cause  of  education  shall  not 
fail,  unless  all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society 
shall  cease  to  operate  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable  and  liberty  a 
dream. 

The  Ehode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  February  6,  unani- 
mously voted  to  express  to  Barnard  their  high  sense  of  appreciation 
of  his  labors.*^  Testimonials  abound  as  to  the  value  of  Barnard's 
service  to  Rhode  Island.  Horace  Mann,  in  1856,  said  that  his  work 
there  was  "the  greatest  legacy  he  had  left  to  American  educatx)rs, 
the  best  working  model  of  school  agitation  and  legal  organization 
for  the  schools  of  the  whole  country."  •* 

A  year  earlier,  Wayland,  in  August,  1855,  had  told  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  that  the  establishment  of  gradation  in 
schools  and  the  improvement  in  schoolhouses,  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  w^ere  to  be  "  ascribed  more  to  the  labors  of  Barnard  than  to 
any  other  cause."  Tlie  results  of  his  work  might  be  discovered  in 
almost  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island.  Rev.  M.  Stone 
wrote  of  the  work  in  this  fashion : 

During  the  five  years  previous  to  Barnard's  resignation  more  than  1,100 
meetings  were  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public 
schools,  at  which  upward  of  1,500  addresses  were  delivered.  One  hundred 
nnd  fifty  of  these  meetings  continued  through  the  day  an  devening,  npward 

»•  14  Am.  J.  Ed..  5G1 ;  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  732. 

"  Is  this  the  address  referred  to  ai  having  been  given  on  Jan.  29,  1840,  bsfore  tbe 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction?    14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  661. 
"Norton,  p.  17;  Conn.  Quar.,  125. 
•  1  Am,  J.  Ed..  734,  736. 
» 14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  561, 
»  Phllbrlck.  p.  450. 
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of  100  through  two  evenings  and  a  day,  60  through  two  days  and  three 
evenings,  and  12,  Including  teachers'  institutes,  through  the  entire  week.  In 
addition  to  this  class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  200  meetings  of 
teaciiers  and  parents  were  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  for  puhllc  exhibitions  or  examinations  of  schools.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  more  than  16,000  educational  pamphlets  and  tracts  were 
distributed  gratuitously  through  the  State  and  upward  of  1,200  bound  volumes 
on  teaching  were  purchased  by  the  teachers,  or  added  to  public  or  private 
libraries.  i 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  writing  a  sketch  of  Cyrus  Pierce,  a  mutual  friend, 
in  Barnard's  American  Educational  Biography  (p.  421),  said  that 
Barnard  ^'  framed  and  set  in  operation  the  excellent  school  system  of 
Rhode  Island  and  has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  regenerate  the 
school  system  of  Connecticut."  His  "knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  revival  of  education"  was,  therefore,  "more  extensive  and 
thorough  "  and  his  "  judgment  of  its  causes  and  effects  is  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  man." 

Similar  testimony  has  come  from  later  writers.  Boone*'  stated 
that  "  in  magnitude  and  detail,  in  permanency  of  result  and  general 
cooperation,  Barnard's  work  in  Rhode  Island  was — 

scarcely  second  to  that  of  Horace  Mann  Id  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  extrava- 
^nt  to  say  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Mann  in  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Barnard 
In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  have  been  the  models,  in  comprehensiveness, 
system,  and  general  spirit,  of  most  of  the  inspections  and  oversight  of  State 
schools  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  State  which  he  had  benefited  remembered  him.  In  1888  Gov. 
Taft  recommended  in  a  message  to  the  general  assembly  that  a  set  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  be  placed  in  each  public  library 
within  the  State,  and  continued  that : 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  I  have  been  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  sense  of  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  State  as  he.  He 
gave  to  it  time,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence,  and  also  largely  of  his  means. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stiness,  in  an  address  at  the  celebration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in 
1897,  said  of  Barnard  that  "to  him  more  than  to  any  [other]  one 
person  do  we  owe  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  our  present  system 
of  public  schools.** 

In  the  same  year  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Rhode  Island,  bore  testimony  that: 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  especial  cause  to  remember  him  with  grati- 
tu«le.  as  he  gave  our  public-school  system  a  stimulus  which  it  has  never  lost, 
and  by  means  of  his  multitudinous  meetings  and  addresses  he  inspired  tlie 
commuotty  with  an  interest  in  education  that  never  existed  before.    He  was 

•Bducatioa  in  U.  8..  1890,  106. 
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Dot  a  man  who  sought  his  own,  either  in  the  way  of  fame  or  emolument;  tho 
treasure  he  laid  up  for  his  latter  days  was  not  in  the  form  of  gold  aud  silver, 
and  he  was  always  as  modest  and  obliyious  of  self  as  he  was  untiring  in  his 
lahor.s  and  indefatigable  In  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  others.  His  consistent 
and  spotless  life  and  his  patient  endeavor  to  enlighten  and  arouse  the  country 
to  the  importance  of  a  higher  tone  of  education  commend  him  to  our  respect 
and  veneration. 

Lastly,  we  may  well  quote  from  the  address  delivered  by  Thomas 
B.  Stockwell  in  October,  1898,  at  the  time  of  opening  the  new  Khoilo 
Island  Normal  School  buildings.  Mr.  'Stockwell  was  secretarj'  of 
the  trustees,  and  while  expressing  his  regret  that  Barnard  could  not 
be  present  for  the  occasion,  he  paid  him  this  tribute.  He  "  revolu- 
tionized the  sentiment  of  the  State.  It  seldom  comes  to  a  common- 
wealth to  be  so  laid  under  tribute  to  a  person  as  our  State  of  Rhodo 
Island  is  to  Henry  Barnard,  and  I  am  doing  him  tardy  justice  in 
emphasizing  the  debt  that  Rhode  Island  owes  him — a  debt  which 
she  can  never  repay."  Reference  wjjs  then  made  to  Barnard's  plans 
for  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  in  Providence,  affiliated 
with  the  city  schools  and  with  Brown  University,  and  the  other  in 
some  rural  part  of  the  State,  having  some  features  of  manual  labor 
connected  with  it  for  the  benefit  of  rural  schools. 

While  in  Rhode  Island,  Barnard  was  never  forgetful  of  Hartford 
or  of  Connecticut.  He  learned  of  an  effort  to  remove  Rev.  Tliomas 
Robbins,  D.  D.,  to  Rhode  Island  or  to  Harvard  and  to  have  his 
valuable  library  remain  in  one  of  these  places.  Barnard  at  once  took 
up  the  matter  and  raised  by  subscription  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
Dr.  Robbins  an  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  provided  lio 
would  remove  to  Hartford,  become  curator  of  the  collections  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  there,  and  leave  his  library  to  that 
society.  Robbins  accepted  this  proposition,  and  it  was  Barnard's 
privilege  in  1856,  as  president  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  pronounce 
a  discoui-se  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robbins. 

After  the  Whigs  came  into  power  again  in  Connecticut  in  1844, 
Gov.  Roger  S.  Baldwin  "  spoke  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  schools  and  referred  to  Barnard's 
work,  whereby  "  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion." Nothing  loath  to  show  forth  the  errors  of  the  Democrats, 
the  legislature  empowered  the  governor  to  appoint  an  investigating 
committee  of  9,  which  reported  in  1845,  blaming  the  school  socie- 
ties, and  referring  to  Barnard's  work  with  favor.  In  the  conclusion 
of  their  report,  for  which  they  had  boon  able  to  obtain  statistics  from 
only  59  of  the  214  school  societies,  they  staU»d :  "  One  fatal  deficiency 
seems  to  be  that  the  schools  are  in  politics,  and  the  machinery  of  one 
party  seems  to  have  been  captured  by  the  reactionists,  or  it  may  havo 

•Bep.  U.  8.  CommlH.  of  fid.,  18»a-07.  Pt  I,  p.  782. 
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fairly  represented  the  numerical  majority  of  the  people."  As  a 
result  of  this  report  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education 
was  created,  and  its  duties  were  given  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
school  fund. 

In  1839  agitation  began  in  Hartford  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
fonnation  of  the  old  Hopkins  Grammar  School  into  a  town  high 
school.**  Barnard  came  to  Hartford  in  August,  1845,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  and  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  body.  At  that  time, 
he  interested  in  the  high-school  project  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  pros- 
perous and  public-spirited  merchant.  Barnard  made  five  visits  to 
Hartford  in  the  next  year  and  a  half,  during  which  visits  he  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Bunce  and  other  persons  interested  in  this  matter. 
In  the  autumn  of  1845,*"  Mr.  Bunce  wrote  Barnard,  asking  him  to 
return  to  Connecticut,  under  a  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal 
cooperation  from  himself  and  others,*'  or  tell  us,  at  least,  how  to 
revive  educational  interest,"  which  the  "disastrous  legislation"  of 
1^U2  had  "  almost  extinguished." 

Barnard  replied  that  he  could  not  leave  Rhode  Island,  but  advised 
the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  Hartford  and  the  placing  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  city  under  a  board  of  education,  acting  through 
a  superintendent.  To  prepare  for  the  revival  of  interest,  he  sug- 
gested a  teachers'  institute.  The  people  of  Connecticut  must  be 
aroused  to  the  consciousness  that  their  schools  needed  improvement. 
He  continued: 

I  shaU  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improvement,  by  educating  the  public 
mind  np  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  successful  system  of 
public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  and  good  enough  for  the  best 
citbsens,  and,  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in  tlie  administration  of  such 
a  wyetem — teachers,  officers,  and  parents.  It  will  take  time  and  work,  but  I 
bA\e  schooled  myself  to  lalxNr  and  to  wait  The  work  to  be  done  here  is 
mihstanUally  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  In  Connecticut  and  every  other 
State — the  public  must  he  enlightened  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  system — 
the  Inillspensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of  a  good  schoolhouse, 
€IM»  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the  proper  distribution  of 
itodles  and  cbUdmi  into  the  schools  of  different  grades,  and  the  classification 
of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities  and  qualification 
of  good  teachers  and  how  to  select,  train,  and  improve  them,  and  e^ecially  to 
make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women  as  wiU,  untU  public 
opinion  Is  made  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the  business  without  tlie 
requialte  knowledge  and.  especially,  without  any  training  or  apprenticeship 
lu  organlElng  a  school  and  communicating  instruction,  and  governing  and 
stlanUating  children  by  the  highest  motives. 

This  letter  and  the  interviews  with  Mr.  Bunce  led  him  to  offer  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  tlie  '^  Necessity  and  means  of  improving  the 

*•  38  Am.  i.  Bd.,  23S. 

»  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  890;  14  Am.  J.  Sd.,  263;  Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Bd.,  1896-«7,  p.  788. 
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common  schools  of  Connecticut,  with  measures  which  can  be  adopted 
by  a  voluntary  association  to  improve  the  common  schools."  The 
prize  was  won  by  the  essay  written  by  Eev.  Noah  Porter,  jr.,  then  a 
3'oung  clergyman  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Farm- 
ington,  later  to  be  known  as  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  the 
well-beloved  president  of  Yale  College,'*  Porter  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes,  thorough  supervision  of  schools,  opening 
of  a  normal  school,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  consolidation  of 
schools,  institution  of  high  schools,  the  taxation  of  the  property  of 
the  whole  community  for  the  support  of  public  education,  and  the 
withholding  of  aid  from  the  State  school  fund  from  every  6«hool 
society  which  did  not  raise  a  tax.  All  these  measures  had  been 
advocated  by  Barnard,  and  he  rejoiced  to  reecho  Porter's  appclhl 
thxt  an  effort  be  put  forth  to  do  away  with  the  present  educational 
depression,  induce  Connecticut  to  be  true  to  herself,  and  revive  her 
ancient  glory .'^ 

Bunce  printed  and  circulated  this  essay  and  also  5,000  copies  of 
one  by  Barnard  entitled :  "  Considerations  on  a  Public  High  School 
in  Hartford."  '*  The  educational  interests  of  the  State  were  center- 
ing in  Hartford.'®  In  1846  a  convention  of  250  teachers  met  there, 
having  been  organized  by  Rev.  Merritt  Richardson,  of  Plymouth, 
Conn.  In  February  and  March,  1847,  Barnard  spent  four  weeks  in 
Hartford  during  the  campaign,  ended  on  March  8,  in  the  election, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  high  school.*^  In  order  to 
influence  the  vote,  he  lectured  on  "Our  city  and  our  duties  to  its 
past,  present,  and  future"  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute;  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  which  had 
recently  gained  possession  of  Dr.  Robbins's  library,  and  of  a  rural 
cemetery,  as  duties  to  the  past;  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system 
of  education  as  the  chief  duty  toward  the  present;  and  precaution 
against  limitations  in  endowments  and  institutions,  to  prevent  them 
from  adapting  themselves  to  altered  and  changing  circumstances  of 
a  progressive  age  and  country,  as  the  chief  duty  toward  the  future. 

When  the  new  high  school  was  opened,  it  was  very  fitting  to  invite 
Barnard  to  deliver  an  address.  He  acceptcnl  and  what  he  said  there, 
on  December  1,  1847,  he  repeated  nine  years  afterwards  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.**  Tliis  new  school  might  solvo 
for  the  whole  coimtry  the  problem  of  higher  education.  Education 
must  be  either  under  the  state  or  the  church.  "  There  can  not  bo, 
there  never  has  been,  an  efficient  system  of  primary  instruction  whose 
officers  and  teachers  were  not  supplied  from  public  institutions  of  a 
higher  grade."    The  curriculum  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  age 

»■  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  721.  »  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  18»a-»7.  p.  782. 

"  14  Am.  J.  Bd.,  244.  «•  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  238. 

•  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  392.  «  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  261. 
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in  science,  but  must  not  ignore  the  studies  apparently  less  practical, 
such  as  mathematics  and  the  classics — 

which,  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  generations  of  teachers,  and  the 
profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  mind  of  youth,  and  the  disci- 
plinary and  informing  capabilities  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  have 
settled  to  be  the  best,  although  not,  as  I  hold,  the  only  basis  of  a  truly  liberal 
scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  should  be  taught 
in  this  and  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning;  or  that  any  attention 
which  may  be  bestowed  on  the  English  language  only,  and  whatever  else  is 
taught  or  omitted,  the  English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a 
prominent,  the  prominent,  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme 
of  study,  can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory,  and 
imagination  to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonious  development 

He  also  urged  that  the  course  of  study  should  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  duties  of  everyday  life,  that  women  be  used  as  teachers, 
and  that  the  cooperation  of  all  the  community  be  sought,  to  the  end 
that  there  might  be  secured  the  "  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth, 
of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  masters 
of  the  same  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits 
in  their  classrooms  under  accomplished  teachers." 

\Miile  in  Rhode  Island,**  Barnard  also  aided  greatly  Mr.  Seth  P. 
Beers  in  the  preparation  of  his  four  annual  reports  as  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  under  the  act  of  1845,  as  well 
as  in  the  preparation  of  circulars  relating  to  returns  from  schools. 
In  the  second  report,  that  for  1846,  was  contained  a  recommenda- 
tion that  teachers'  institutes  be  held.  In  October,  such  an  institute 
was  held  in  Hartford  and  was  addressed  by  Eev.  Drs.  Gallaudet, 
Hawes,  and  Bushnell,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Alcott,  J.  Olney,  D.  N. 
Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  N.  L.  Gallup,  and  J.  E.  Lovell.  Other 
institutes  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and,  in  May  of  that  year, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  holding  of  at  least  two  schools  for 
teachers  in  each  county,  between  September  15  and  October  31,  for 
^  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teach- 
ing our  common  schools."  Sixteen  county  institutes  were  then  held, 
and  in  1848,  after  a  renewed  recommendation,  a  permanent  pro- 
vision for  them  was  made  by  the  legislature.  Their  success  secured 
the  founding  of  the  normal  school  in  1849,  but  that  is  "another 
story,"  to  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter.  We  catch  fleeting  glimpses 
of  Barnard's  private  life  *•  throughout  the  years  of  his  Rhode  Island 
<i<>joum.  In  August,  1844,  he  went  on  a  trip  to  Maine,  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  lecture 

*>  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  890. 

'>Oo  Apr.  7,  1847,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  New  EnglaDd  Historical  Genealogical 
Bocfcety,  56  N.  E.  H.  O.  Beg..  173. 
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thereto  cm  the  difficulties  intending  common  schools  and  their  rem- 
edies. In  that  same  year  H.  S.  Kandall  wrote  him  idmiringiy  of  his 
power  of  reading  aloud  from  Coleridge^s  translation  of  Wallen- 
stein.  In  1846  he  was  suddenly  asked,  five  days  before  commence- 
ment, to  deliver  the  ♦  B  K  address  at  Yale  He  retired  to  Point 
Judith  Lighthouse,  and  wrote  a  skeleton  of  the  address  which  he  suc- 
cessfully delivered.  When  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
met  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  same  summer,  he  was  present  and 
gave  an  address  upon  ^^  The  obligation  of  towns  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  sdiools."  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  took  a  western 
tour  of  five  weeks  for  his  health,  since  he  always  found  it  difficult  to 
work  with  moderation.  Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
extend  his  educational  propaganda,  he  delivered  addresses**  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  Of  this  and  other  early  journey- 
ings  of  Barnard,  Mayo  wrote : " 

He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  our  enjinent  northern  educators,  of  the  many 
who  were  called  to  the  management  of  southern  educational  foundations,  to 
Tisit  that  section  of  the  Union  as  an  advocate  of  what  has  since  become  in 
fact,  though  not  in  legal  form,  our  American  system  of  common  achools,  for 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  i)eople.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  early  excursions  through 
the  Western  States,  then  experimenting  on  their  present  systems  of  publlo 
institutions,  had  enlarged  his  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  the  common  school, 
the  most  original  of  our  American  new  departures. 

This  tour  had  momentous  results  for  him;  for,  during  it  he  met 
his  future  wife.  Tlie  story  can  not  be  bettor  told  than  in  the  words 
of  his  daughter,  Miss  Josephine  E.  Barnard,  contained  in  a  letter 
written  on  SJay  15, 1915 : 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Josephine  Desnoyers,  and  my  father  met  her 
in  Detroit,  when  on  a  v<sit  to  his  classmate,  Mr.  (afterwards  General)  Alpheus 
Williams.  The  very  day  he  arrived  Mr.  WiUiams  urged  him  to  go  with  him 
to  the  wedding  of  a  frleod.  My  father  pleaded  fatigue  after  his  long  Journey 
and  excused  himself.  "  You'll  be  sorry  if  you  don't  go,"  says  WllUams,  "  there 
is  going  to  be  an  awfully  pretty  bridesmaid,'*  and  he  went,  to  his  everlasting 
blessing.  My  grandfather,  Peter  Desnoyers,  was  sent  away  from  Paris  in  1790 
to  escape  the  conscription.  His  fatlier,  Jean  Charles  Desnoyers,  was  a  member 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  (Batalllon  de  Henri  Quatre)  Juillet,  1789.  and  his 
brevet  certifies  that  he  served  "  avec  toutes  lea  qualities  d'un  dlgne  citoyen." 
Nevertheless,,  he  seems  to  have  thought  Franc^a  poor  place  fbr  his  18-year- 
old  son,  and  bought  for  him  an  interest  in  the  S^oto  Land  Co.  and  sent  him 
to  America,  where  he  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  after  a  voyage  of  60 
days.  On  landing,  the  French  (settlers)  went  directly  to  GalUpoUs,  Ohio, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  company's  domain.  They  found  that  the 
title  deeds  were  worthless,  the  land  company  failed  entirely,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  ultimately  broken  up.  Later,  young  Desnoyers  accompanied  Wagner's 
army,  on  its  way  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  He  arrived  in  Detroit  in 
June,  1796,  and  after  some  struggling  years,  became  a  successful  merchant 

«*  16  Am.  J.  B(L,  890.  «  Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Ed..  1902,  p.  892. 
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and  a  prominent  member  of  the  prosperous  community.  He  married  a  French 
Canadian,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Qobieiie,  and  my  mother  was  the  youngest  of 
12  children. 

On  September  6, 1847,  Barnard  returned  to  Detroit  to  marry  Miss 
Desnoyers  and  spent  his  honeymocm  with  her  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
This  marriage,  between  a  French  Soman  Catholic  and  a  Connecticut 
Puritan,  turned  out  to  be  a  most  happy  one.  Five  children  were 
born  to  them,  of  whom  two  unmarried  daughters  alone  survive.  The 
only  son,  Henry  D.  Barnard,  after  studying  at  Heidelberg,  returned 
to  America,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Detroit.  He  had 
fine  prospects,  and  entering  local  politics  was  chosai  president  of 
the  city  council,  but  died  in  1884  at  the  early  age  of  82,  leaving  a 
widow  and  an  infant  daughter.  Mrs.  Barnard  was  an  invalid  for 
the  last  20  years  of  her  life  and  died  in  1891.  In  writing  a  note  of 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  husband.  Miss  Emily  V.  Mascm,  who  had 
been  an  early  friend  in  Detroit  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  remarked  upon 
her  purity  and  goodness,  her  refusal  to  dance,  her  delicacy  which 
led  her  to  refuse  ever  to  wear  a  low-necked  dress,  and  the  "  simplicity 
and  modesty  with  which  she  met  your  poetic  courtship." 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTI- 

CUT  (1850-1855). 


When  Barnard  resigned  his  position  in  1849,  a  printed  circular 
was  sent  to  a  number  of  persons,  proposing  that  a  professorship  of 
popular  education  be  established  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts  in  Yale  College  and  that  Barnard  be  selected  to  fill  the 
chair,^  a  selection  to  which  the  president  and  prudential  committee 
of  the  college  had  agreed.  If  called  to  the  chair,  he  was  expected 
to  deliver  a  brief  annual  course  of  lectures,  to  which  all  suitable  per- 
sons should  be  admitted,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  very  low  fee. 
This  course  would  benefit  the  student  and  bring  to  New  Haven  a 
large  number  of  persons  from  many  States  of  the  Union,  "  intending 
to  embrace  a  full  course  of  classical  education."  The  circular  stated 
that: 

The  establishment  of  such  professorships  in  our  colleges  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  stronj?er  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  will  unite  our  higher  and  lower 
educational  institutions  by  a  stronger  and  more  active  sympathy,  and  will  help 
to  convert  our  present  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  modes  of  insti-uction 
into  a  uniform  and  efficient  system. 

Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  however.  About  this  time  Bar- 
nard declined  professorships  of  history  and  English  literatui*e  and 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  two  colleges,  and  school  superintendencies  in 
Boston,  New  York,*  Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.*  Gov.  Sewaird 
and  others  suggested*  that  he  travel  through  the  country  and  de- 
liver addresses  so  as  to  elevate  the  public  sentiment  as  to  education.* 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Universities  of  Indiana  and  of  Mich- 
igan, and  had  resolved  to  accept  the  latter  position  when  an  accident 
caused  by  a  runaway  horse  impaired  his  health  for  the  time,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  plan."  On  October  17,  1849,"  a 
national  convention  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  was  held  at 

1  On  Aug.  15,  1858,  Barnard  presonted  to  the  Yale  corporation  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  the  art  of  teaching^  which  was  laid  on  the  table.  (Stokes 
Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,  I,  p.  261.) 

« 1  Am,  J.  Ed.,  736. 

«  HuKhes,  N.  E.  Mag..  N.  S.,  Tol.  14,  p.  567,  1896. 

« In  his  career  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  legislatures  in  10  States  and  delivered 
lectures  in  60  cities. 

•  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  738. 

•  Rep.  of  Commis.  of  Ed,,  1902,  I,  p,  894. 
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Philadelphia.  Tlie  call  for  the  meeting  was  signed  by  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter,  Horace  Mann,  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  Barnard,  and 
84  others.  Barnard  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  business  com- 
mittee, and  as  such  reported  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  the  "  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  the  home  department  for 
obtaining  and  publishing  annually  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  public  education  in  the  United  States."  As  chairman  of  the 
business  committee  he  also  proposed  10  topics  for  consideration 
'*  relating  to  the  organization  and  administi'ation  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  adapted  to  diiferent  sections  of  the  United  States," 
and  as  chairman  of  other  committees  he  had  the  tasks  given  him  of 
preparing  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  the  future  legislation  of 
States  and  towns  concerning  the  formation  of  school  districts  and 
**  a  digest  of  the  school  system  and  educational  systems  of  the  sev- 
eral States." 

At  the  second  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  August  28, 
1850,  Barnard  again  served  on  the  business  committee  and  reported 
that  during  the  past  decade  he  had  collected  more  than  1,000  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  upon  which  he  would  present  a  report  later.  *•  Dr. 
Barnard  made  a  partial  report  in  August,  1851,  to  the  third  conven- 
tion, held  in  Cleveland,  at  which  time  the  convention  organized  itself 
into  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
Barnard  was  made  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  and  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  report  upon  "  the  value  of  education  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country."  He  was  also  asked  to  append 
to  the  published  proceedings  a  "condensed  form  of  the  statistics 
which  he  has  collected  in  regard  to  systems  of  education  in  different 
States."  ^  It  was  before  this  association  in  1854  that,  after  speaking 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  in  London,  which  he  had  recently 
visited,  he  laid  out  the  Plan  of  a  Central  Agency  for  Education,' 
with  a  paid  secretary,  a  journal,  a  library  of  32  volumes,  including 
a  history  of  national  education  in  the  United  States,  and  an  educa- 
tional exchange  between  literary  institutions  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. A  year  later  he  presided  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
ns*5ociation,  when,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  the  decision  was  made 
to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  this  plan. 

**  At  the  meetlnf  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  at  Montpeller,  Vt.,  In 
August,  1840,  Barnard  was  present  and  made  some  rery  Interesting  and  spirited  remarks 
.upon  education.  Ttie  Institute  passed  a  resolution  that  "we  have  the  utmost  confldence 
In  Mr.  Barnard's  abUlty  to  prepare  a  history  of  education  and  that  we  will  afford  him 
VfCTj  aid  within  our  power.'* 

'This  body  of  educators  was  succeeded  by  tho  National  Teachers*  Association  In  1856. 

•  Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commit,  of  Ed.,  1002,  I,  p.  805 ;  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  8,  134. 
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» 

We  come  upon  notices  of  other  of  Barnard's  addresses  from  time 
to  time.  In  1851  he  spoke  on  Progress  of  a  Quarter  Century,  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  on  October  10  he  addressed  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Washington,"  and,  praising  the  society  of  New  Pres- 
ton in  that  town,  spoke  of  the  great  men  who  came  thence.  This 
meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series,  at  each  of  which  Barnard  spoke 
for  two  hours.  On  October  14,  at  Colchester,  his  subject  was  the 
elements  of  ^  good  system  of  public  schools;  on  October  21,  at  Essex, 
he  praised  the  conditions  at  Deep  Kiver  and  deplored  the  lack  of 
interest  in  Essex;  on  October  21,  at  Norwalk,  he  spoke  on  the  grada- 
tion of  schools.  Later  meetings  were  those  at  Glastenbury,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  and  Ashford  on  October  29.  The  elements  he  touched  upon 
in  his  Colchester  speech •*  were:  (1)  A  good  school  law;  (2)  a  good 
schoolhouse;  (3)  punctual  and  regular  attendance;  (4)  a  good  clari- 
fication of  schools;  (5)  a  good  course  of  study;  (6)  a  good  series  of 
textbooks;  (7)  a  good  teacher;  (8)  a  good  committeeman;  (9)  a 
good  parent;  and  (10)  a  good  district  or  society. 

In  1853,  at  the  Centennial  Annirersary  of  the  Linonian  Society 
at  Yale,  he  made  a  fine  impromptu  speech,  when  the  appointed 
orator  failed."  At  tliis  time  was  printed  his  "  Tribute  to  Gallaudet, 
a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  delivered  before  the  citizens 
of  Hartford,  January  7,  1852."^*  This  address  was  also  delivered 
at  New  Britain  in  1851,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Teachers'  Association,^*  of  which  Barnard  wa,s  president  in 
that  year.^'  Of  this  presidency  he  wrote  that  he  "  tried  to  bring 
the  teachers  into  an  active  participati(m  in  the  work  of  school  ad- 
vancement and  to  the  responsible  management  of  all  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement"  About  this  time  Barnard 
received  three  signal  honors,  being  granted  tlie  degree  of  LL.  D.  by 
Yale  and  Union  in  1852  and  by  Harvard  in  1853. 

On  August  7,  1849,  Barnard  had  l)een  chosen  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain,^*  and  superintendent 
of  common  schools  of  the  State,  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1849. 


IS 


•  81  Am.  J.  Ed.,  521. 

•■v.  CoDD.  Com.  Sch.  Jour.,  69. 

»•  N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  S..  toI.  14,  p.  563. 

^Wlth  aD  appendix  containing  a  hlstorj  of  deaf-mute  InatmetioB  and  Inatltfitlona  and 
other  documents,  pp.  220.  Part  of  the  matter  Is  reprinted  from  tbe  Conn.  Com.  School 
JournaL  An  edition  in  1862,  with  the  History  of  the  American  Aaylnm.  Ut  said  to  have 
contained  pp.  268. 

>•  16  Am.  J.  Ed.,  693. 

>*  The  association  had  heen  formed  at  a  convention  in  Hartford  County  In  1846. 

>A  Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lexington  Normal  School  began  in  18.^5,  and 
the  ichool  was  opened  in  1839.  Gov.  Seward,  of  New  York,  recommended  one  in  that 
State,  and  it  was  opened  In  1844.     N.  B.  A«  Proc.,  1901,  p.  894. 

» 14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  274. 
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Holding  theae  positions,  he  deliTered  the  dedicatory  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  school's  building  on  June  4, 1851,  then  beholding  the 
consummation  of  the  project  urged  by  him  upon  the  State  18  years 
earlier.^*  In  his  address  of  an  hoor,^^  Barnard  glanced  at  the  idea 
of  a  school  with  groups  of  scholars  under  the  systematic  training  of 
a  teacher  and  traced  its  history  to  Christ's  taking  a  child  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  normal  schools  from  the  found- 
ing of  an  institution  in  Rheims  in  1681,  by  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle, 
for  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  from  Herman 
Franke's  orphan  house  in  Halle.  There  wei^  then  264  teachers'  semi- 
naries in  Europe  and  only  7  in  the  United  States.  Next  he  dwelt  upon 
the  course  of  instructicm  and,  in  closing,  he  called  the  attention  of  his 
bearers  to  the  fact  that  no  normal  school  had  failed.  If  this  one 
fails,  the  failure  will  be  due  to  lack  of  adequate  entrance  qualifica- 
tions, sufficient  permanence  of  residence,  adequate  appropriation  from 
the  State,  or  suitable  encouragement  given  '^  by  adequate  compensa- 
tion and  continued  employment  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  school 
of  well  educated  and  thoroughly  trained  teachers."  On  the  same  day 
Rev.  Horace  Bushnell  also  spoke  and  told  how  Barnard  had  con- 
sulted him  in  1838  as  to  giving  himself  up  to  the  public  schools. 
He  made  his  choice  to  do  so,  and — 

after  encouDtering  yean  of  imtoward  tdndraoce  here,  winning  golden  opinions 
noeantlme  from  every  odier  State  in  the  BepntoUc  and  from  ministers  of  educa> 
tlon  from  almost  every  nation  of  the  old  world  by  his  thoroughly  practical 
understanding  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  aubject,  after  raising  also  into  vigorous 
action  the  school  system  of  another  State  and  setting  it  fon^mrd  on  a  tide  of 
progress,  he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  beginnings  and  p«>mlt8  us  to  con- 
gratulate both  him  and  ourselves  on  the  prospect  that  his  original  choice  and 
pun>o9e  are  finaUy  to  be  fulfilled.  *  *  *  He  has  our  confidence.  We  are 
to  have  his  life  and  experience. 

The  idea  of  a  normal  school,  first  enunciated  by  Olinsted  in  1816,^" 
bad  been  emphasised  by  Qallaudet  in  1625,  who  had  urged,  in  articles 
printed  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  at  Hartford,  that  teaching  be 
made  a  ^  profession,"  and  that  there  be  established  ^'  institutions  for 
the  training  up  of  instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as 
instructions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  physician." 

In  1838,  Barnard,  speaking  in  the  Connecticut  house  of  representa- 
tives,^* said  that  there  was  need  of  ^better  education  and  special 
training  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  labor."  "  Every 
man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Con- 
necticut must  be  conscious  of  the  defective  instruction,"  due  both  to  a 

lack  of  knowledge  gbl  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  of  a  ^'  practical 

- —  ^ 

«•  Monroe,  1»:  1  Am.  J.  £<L,  7M.  »Bep.  D.  S.  Commls.  of  E<L,  1896-97,  I.  793. 

» 10  Am.  J.  Bd.,  M.  »10  Am.  J.  Bd.,  24. 
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ability  to  make  what  he  does  know  available.  He  has  never  studied 
and  practiced  his  art — the  almost  creative  art  of  teaching."  It  is 
"  idle  to  expect  good  schools,  until  we  have  good  teachers  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
With  better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more  perma- 
nent employment.  The  people  pay  now  quite  enough  for  the  article 
they  get.  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which  so  much 
of  it  can  be  purchased." 

In  his  first  report  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  in 
1839,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  seminary  for  teach- 
ers and,  while  defending  in  the  house  a  bill  for  teachers'  institutes 
or  a  seminary,  he  maintained  that  good  teachers  would  make  better 
schools,  and  that,  in  time,  "  college  graduates  will  no  longer  be  hired 
to  teach  the  alphabet,  but  accomplished  female  teachers,  who  can  do 
the  work  of  the  primary  schools  best."  Teachers  were  the  "  natural 
guardians,"  in  his  opinion,  of  this  great  interest,  at  least  they  are  the 
cooperators  with  the  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising 
generation  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage. 
They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  of  education.  They  must  bear  the 
task  on  their  shoulders.  Teachers'  institutes  are  good,  but  should 
"  create  in  the  existing  teachers  a  thirst  for  something  better  tlian 
can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course." 

In  the  report, of  1840,  recommending  an  appropriation  for  a 
teachers'  seminary,  Barnard  said  in  behalf  of  the  commissioners, 
that  a  teacher  without  preliminary  training  is  like  a  "  medical  prac- 
titioner who  commences  his  labors  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to  gain  his  knowledge  of  his 
profession  in  the  course  of  his  practice."  Again,  in  his  report  of 
1841,  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  examining  boards  for  teachere  in  each 
county  or  senatorial  district,  and  of  the  further  need  of  improve- 
ment of  the  sources  relied  on  to  supply  teachers.  He  suggested  that 
older  students  in  the  schools  might  be  taught  how  to  teach  the 
younger  ones;  teachers'  classes  might  be  instituted  in  the  winter  and 
spring;  and  most  of  all  there  was  a  need  of  separate  institutions  in 
which  the  exclusive  attention  of  able  men  should  be  devoted  to  "  the 
distinct  object  of  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and  efficiency 
to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher."  For  the  last  time  in 
that  report,  Barnard  urged  a  normal  school  and  thought  that  this 
institution  had  better  be  confined  in  the  outset  to  the  preparation  of 
female  teachers.  Those  who  attend  it  should  be  obliged  to  promise 
to  teach  two  or  three  years  in  the  common  schools.  The  good  that 
they  would  do  would  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
would  teach.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000,  together  with  what  could 
be  raised  by  individuals,  would  suffice  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial. 

After  Barnard  had  gone  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1844,  a  committee  of 
eight  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  was  appointed  to  con- 
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sider  the  state  of  education  in  Connecticut  and  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  In  May,  1845,  they  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school,  since  "  teaching  is  an  art."  Nothing 
was  then  done,  but  in  1846,  the  general  assembly  approved,  in  the 
main,  a  plan  of  the  joint  standing  committee  of  education  for  a  nor- 
mal school.  In  1847,  Mr.  Beers,  the  superintendent  of  education, 
recommended  the  opening  of  such  a  school,  since  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  teachers  to  learn  their  art  before  taking  schools.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  joint  committee,  which  visited  normal 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  recommended  to  the 
general  ajssembly  of  1848  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  An- 
other year  passed  before  anything  was  done,  and  then  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $11,000  was  appropriated,  which 
amount  had  been  paid  by  two  banks  as  a  bonus  for  their  charters. 
On  February  1, 1850,  the  school  was  located  at  New  Britain,  because 
of  inducements  offered  by  the  people  of  that  town.  Mr.  Seth  J. 
North  gave  $6,000,  and  much  of  the  cost  of  the  $25,000  building  came 
from  other  citizens  of  New  Britain,"*  Without  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  or  the  purchase  of  apparatus  or  library,*® 
the  school  was  opened  on  May  15, 1850,  "  under  as  favorable  auspices, 
as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge, 
as  any  other  of  the  seven  normal  schools  then  existing  in  the  Union.'* 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week  there  were  55  students,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  use  as  practice  schools  four  district  schools  with  300 
students. 

When  Barnard  accepted  the  principalship,  he  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  an  assistant  principal  should  be  appointed  to 
take  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  as- 
sumed that  position,  leaving  for  it  his  former  post  as  superintendent 
in  the  department  of  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform 
School  at  Westboro.  Barnard  gave  such  attention  "*  as  he  "  f oimd 
compatible  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  for  which  his  studies  and  previous  experience  "  had  "  in 
some  measure  qualified  him." 

By  the  act  which  established  the  normal  school  and  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  the  superintendency 
of  the  common  schools  had  been  united  with  the  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  with  those  of  the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund. 
This  was  done  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner,  and 
the  new  officer  was  given  a  salary  of  $3  per  diem  while  actually  em- 
ployed and  his  expenses  while  traveling,  with  an  allowance  for  sta- 
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tionerj,  printing,  and  clerk  hire.  The  superint^ident  had  placed 
upon  him  the  duty  to  collect  information  from  school  visitors  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assemblyi  with  a  statement 
of  the  present  conditicm  of  the  common  schools,  plans  for  their 
improvement  and  for  a  better  organization  of  the  ctwmion  school 
system.  During  each  autumn,  he  should  hold  in  each  coimty  a 
scliool  or  convention  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  thcu) 
in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  their  schools.'*  This 
law  provided  for  an  encouragement  of  local  taxation,  for  graded 
schools,  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  school  officers,  and 
made  possible  the  return  of  school  management  to  the  town.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Connecticut  1,650  independent 
school  districts,  10,000  school  officers,  and  75,000  children  of  school 
age." 

In  his  first  report,  made  to  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  May, 
1850,'*  Barnard  laid  out  his  plans  for  the  normal  school.  Even 
one  term  in  residence  there  would  be  of  use;  even  a  visit  to  the 
school  for  an  hour  by  a  teacher  or  candidate  for  teaching  would 
be  encouraged.  Tlie  curriculimi  would  include  English,  penman- 
ship, dmwing,  vocal  music,  physiology,  and  to  advanced  students, 
agricultural  chemistry  and  domestic  economy.  Subjects,  rather  tlian 
textboolvs,  would  be  taught  Elementary  subjects  would  be  reviewed 
by  practice  on  blackboards  and  by  aid  of  maps  and  cheap  and  simple 
apparatus.  Lectures  would  be  given  on  the  history  and  theory  of 
education,  school  architecture,  and  the  legal  position  of  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  were  expected  to  visit  schools  in  their  vacations  and  to 
attend  educational  meetings.  Barnard  believed  it  to  be  important 
to  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im- 
plant the  motives  of  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  teachers,  by 
precept  and  example,  rightly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties  and  to 
define  and  enforce  the  performance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral 
duties  in  tlie  schools  which  may  be  placed  under  their  charge. 

Consequently,  every  suitable  effort,  consistent  with  perfect  religious  tolera- 
tion, win  be  made  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  religious  tone  to  an  tbe  exercises 
and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institution,  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  love  to  man  must  form  the  mainspring 
of  a  teacher's  activity,  while  it  is  the  surest  pledge  of  succesa 

There  would  be  occasional  lectures  from  nonresident  scholars. 
The  faculty  would  endeavor  to  find  positions  for  the  pupils,  and 
^W)uld  try  to— 

grapple,  as  with  bands  of  steel  and  yet  only  by  the  flyaapathy  of  a  commoD 
pursuit  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit,  the  pupils  to  the  school  and  the 

,   "14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  276. 
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tefu^en  of  the  State  to  each  other  and  to  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in 
the  great  work  of  the  more  complete,  practical,  and  universal  education  of 
the  children  of  Connecticut 

The  officers  of  the  school,  so  as  to  extend  its  influence,  intended  to 
be  present  at  the  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State. 

This  school  was  a  success  from  the  start.  It  is  true  ^  that  for  two 
years  it  was  little  more  than  a  permanent  normal  institute,  receiving 
teachers  and  pupils  of  all  grades  for  even  less  than  one  terra,  and 
adjusting  its  terms  to  those  of  the  winter  and  summer  schools.  In 
the  third  year  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  made  it 
possible  to  organize  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Before  1860, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  had  studied  there,  of  which 
number  one-third  were  still  teaching,  a  fact  which  shows  the  lack  of 
permanence  in  the  occupation.**  In  1855,  after  the  school  had  been 
four  years  in  operation,  Barnard  wrote,*^  as  he  retired  from  office, 
that  he  hoped :  (a)  That  the  institution  will  become  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  common  school  system,  having  as  one  reason  for  his 
hope  that  no  normal  school  once  opened  had  ever  been  abandoned; 
(b)  that  it  will  furnish  a  place  where  young  people  "  can  acquire  the 
science  and  axt  of  teadiing,  without  a  series  of  experiments  made  at 
the  expense  of  health,  faculties,  and  the  affections  of  the  children,'' 
and  will  give  teachers  what  m^i  entering  other  professions  receive 
from  their  preliminary  training;  (c)  that  it  will  make  teaching  a 
** permanent  employment'';  {d)  that  it  will  help  to  "verify  tho 
vocation  of  persons  entering  the  profession  and  make  a  school  an 
uncomfortable  place  for  a  person  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work  " ; 
(e)  that  the  schools  conducted  by  the  graduates  will  become  models 
for  the  other  districts  and  that  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will 
thus  be  provoked;  (/)  that  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  required 
from  teachers  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  will  be  raised,  that  old 
schoolhouses  will  disappear,  and  that  boarding  will  no  longer  i-emaiu 
a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  well-qualified  body  of 
teachers;  (g)  that  the  school  will  unite  with  the  teachers'  institutes 
to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  feeling  among  teachers;  (h) 
that  it  will  build  up  a  professional  literature;  and  (i)  tliat,  in  a  few 
pupils,  it  will  produce  an  "enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future 
profession  as  the  noblest,  holiest  department  of  human  exertion  " 
and  through  them  will  give  "  an  impulse  of  the  most  powerful  kind 
to  education."  All  that  the  officers  of  the  school  asked  was  a  "  fair 
field  and  reasonable  cooperation  "  from  the  people  of  the  State. 

•Bep.  U.  8.  CommlB.  of  Kd^  1806-07,  I,  794. 
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During  Barnard's  term  of  office  he  had  the  hearty  support  of  the 
State  administration.  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature  in  1850,  wrote  thus  of  Barnard: 

Though  laboring  often"  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  he  Ima 
steadily  pursued  the  lofty  purpose  which  he  has  had  in  view,  with  an  industry 
and  perseverance  which  nothing  short  of  a  well-founded  faith  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  could  have  inspired.  From  his  report  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
scliools,  in  connection  with  other  Institutions,  are  mailing  education  the  com- 
mon property  of  every  child  in  our  midst,  there  is  still  left  room  in  our  system 
of  pubUc  instruction  to  carry  out  and  enlarge  what  our  fathers  so  admirably 
began. 

The  report  alluded  to,  viz>  Barnard's  first  and  the  fifth  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools  to  the  general  assembly,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  160  pages.  From  it  we  learn  that  teachers'  institutes' 
had  been  held  in  every  county  and  were  attended  by  75  teachers, 
mostly  from  the  winter  schools: 

The  object  and  legitimate  scope  of  these  meetings  must  be,  not  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  patient,  thorough,  and  protracted  study  which  the  mastership 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  requires,  nor  yet  for  the  practical  drilling  which  a 
well-conducted  normal  school  alone  can  give,  but  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
principles  already  acquired,  by  capid  reviews  and  by  new  and  safe  methods 
of  presenting  the  same,  to  communicate  hints  and  suggestions  in  aid  of  self- 
improvement  from  wise  and  experienced  instructors,  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  of  the  inexperienced  and  to  enkindle  through  the  sympathies  of 
numbers,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  professional 
feeling. 

He  attended  12  meetings  of  teachers'  associations  and  suggested  a 
small  grant  for  them.  General  supervision  had  been  given  to  schools. 
He  had  advised  them  on  all  possible  subjects,  but  regretted  the  lack 
of  reliable  information  upon  many  points. 

Barnard  wrote: 

Scattered  all  over  our  territory,  through  every  city  and  village  and  neighbor- 
hood and  even  in  the  secluded  nook,  or  rocky  and  wooded  waste,  if  there  tlie 
family  has  planted  itself  with  its  domestic  relations,  the  district  school  is  to  be 
seen,  with  its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  of  all  classes,  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  these  schools,  in  connection  with  private  schools  of 
various  grades  and  the  press  and  the  pulpit  and  the  practical  working  of  our 
domestic  and  civil  instructions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but  a 
vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth  blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State. 

More  must  yet  be  accomplished.  The  parental  apathy  must  be  re- 
moved, districts  should  be  abolished,  and  a  graded  system  a<tab- 
lislied  in  each  town  or  school  society.  Public  lectures  should  bo 
given,  articles  written  for  the  press,  essays  or  tracts  published  upon 
such  topics  as  the  history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  education  there  and  a  comparison  with  the  condition  in 
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other  States,  school  architecture,  the  attendance  and  classification  of 
children,  school  systems  for  cities  and  large  villages,  the  normal 
school  textbooks  and  school  apparatus,  school  supervision,  school  sup- 
port, parental  and  public  interest.  More  money  must  be  appro- 
priated for  schools. 

As  eOucatioD  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who  need  it  most  for  themselves 
nr  their  children ;  as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice,  or  a  short-sighted  self-interest, 
umy  disregard,  as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent  in  every  child,  but  which  the 
child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest,  both  public  and  Individual, 
Mhich  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  leave  it  to  the 
Fense  o^  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  resources  which  in- 
dividuals and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary  motives  will 
provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few  and  the  uneducated 
many.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.  The  leading  object  should 
be  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede,  the  proper  efforts 
of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus  provided  are 
so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  famines  and  local  communities  will  admit. 

In  his  next  annual  report,*'  Barnard  alluded  to  the  holding  of  14 
teachers'  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of  1,200  persons,  at  an 
expenditure  of  only  $400.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
too  many  private  schools  and  that  an  educational  qualification  should 
be  required  of  voters.  Early  and  regular  attendance  should  be  re- 
quired of  each  child,  at  least  until  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  beet  school,  be  It  public  or  private ;  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  public  school  of  the  same  grade  wUl  be  the  best  school; 
and.  If  it  is  the  best  school  in  aU  the  essential  features  of  a  school,  the  social 
and  indirect  benefits  to  the  Individual  and  the  community  from  the  early 
school  associations  of  aU  the  chUdren,  from  the  families  of  the  poor  and  rich, 
the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  occupation  and  outward  circumstances,  are 
ouch  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  should 
attend  the  pubUc  8cho<^. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  two  classes  of  commimities. 
The  majority  of  the  people  yet  lived  in  the  coimtry.  Not  foreseeing 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  urban  population,  Barnard  wrote  that: 

First  in  point  of  numbers,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  population  will 
ever  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the 
State  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  sparseness  of  the  population  forbids  the  concentration  of 
fu'hortis  Into  large  districts  amd  the  consequent  gradation  of  schools,  which  is  so 
«1e!<irab1e  and  even  essential  to  the  thoroughness  of  school  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  there  is  found  more  "bodily 
energy  and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent 
ui)on  it."  The  country  schools  had  usually  been  badly  taught  and  the 
&(holars  had  no  other  advantages  from  library  or  lyceum.  Among 
the  improvements  urged  are  better  schoolhouses,  the  employment  of 
female  teachers  for  small  children  during  the  whole  year,  the  gath- 
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ering  of  older  children  together  in  the  winter  from  a  "  wide  circuit 
of  territory,"  the  foistering  of  the  taste  for  reading  by  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries,  and  the  modification  of  the  course  of  study, 
so  that  "  it  diould  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in 
nature  around,  more  with  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustra- 
ted by  references  to  the  actual  business  of  life."  In  the  manufacturing 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  need  different  treatment 
There  gradation  of  classes  is  possible.  Drawing,  mathematics,  and 
needlework  should  be  emphasized.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain elementary  natural  science  and  "  should  take  decided  interest 
in  everything  that  related  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people." 

Libraries  of  good  books,  selected  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  old  and  the  young,  should  be  provided  in  every  village.  To  create  a  taste 
for  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
AU  that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disciplining  the  faculties,*^  all  that  the  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by 
iUustrations  and  experiments,  can  do  toward  unfolding  the  many  branches  of 
knowledge  and  filling  the  mind  with  various  information,  is  but  little  compared 
with  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  from  evening  to  evening,  extending 
through  a  series  of  years.  These  are  the  great  instruments  of  self  culture, 
when  their  truths  are  inwrought  by  reflection  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind  and  made  to  shed  a  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  workshop. 

Small  museums  and  libraries,  with  rooms  for  reading,  games,  con- 
versation, and  lectures,  will  bring  all  classes  together.  High  schools, 
evening  schools,  reform  schools,  uniformity  of  textbooks,  are  all 
advocated  in  this  report 

In  1852  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  resumed 
and  was  continued  by  Barnard  until  Janujuy  1, 1855,  when  he  turned 
it  over  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  his  seventh  report, 
that  for  1852,  he  wrote  that  nine  teachers'  institutes  had  been  held 
during  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  900.  Each  lasted  from  Mon- 
day until  Friday,  and  at  eacli  institute  educational  addresses  had 
been  delivered,  especially  by  the  clergy.  The  gradation  and  con- 
solidation of  schools,  the  examination  of  teacliors  by  county  inspec- 
tors, the  distribution  of  school  money  on  the  basis  of  attendance  are 
among  the  subjects  discussed.  In  July,  1852,  Barnard  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  his  health,  for  the  restoration  of  which  he 
had  been  ordered  to  take  a  sea  voyage.'^  The  trustees  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation,  but  asked  him  to  take  a  leave  of  absence.  lie 
< lid  so  and  a  trip  to  Europe  proved  so  restorative  that  he  was  able 
to  go  on  with  his  work.  In  August,  1853,  at  New  Haven,  Barnard 
lectured  before  the  American  Institute  of  In^ruction  upon  "  Practi- 
cal lessons  to  be  drawn  from  an  educational  tour  of  Europe."    On 
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his  travels  he  kad  coUecied  information  and  ideas,  Bome  of  which 
he  thought  might  well  be  adopted  in  America,  though — 

die  puUic  schools  of  Europe,  with  thMr  Institvtlons  ot  goyemment  and  society, 
do  not  tarn  out  such  practical  and  efficient  men  as  our  own  common  schools, 
acting  in  concert  with  our  religious,  social,  and  poUtical  Institutions ;  •  ♦  ♦ 
but  this  superiority  is  not  due  to  the  school,  but  It  is  gained  in  spite  of  the 
schooL  Oar  aim  should  be  to  make  the  school  better  and  to  bring  all  the 
Inllnoicei  of  bome  and  society,  of  reUgion  and  free  institutions,  to  perfect 
harmony  wiUi  the  best  tfacbing  of  the  best  teacher. 

He  found  the  Prussian  youths  '*  "  subjected  to  the  depressing  and 
repressing  influences  of  a  despotic  government  and  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  whidi  everything  is  fixed  both  by  law  and  the  iron  rule  of 
custom.**  On  October  28,  1853,  Barnard  addressed  the  Barnard  and 
Gallaudet  Library  Societies  in  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  upon 
the  results  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  an  improved 
system  of  popular  education,  instancing  as  such  results:  (1)  In- 
creased productive  power  of  manual  labor,  (2)  improvements  in 
machinery,  (3)  better  care  and  higher  utility  with  which  articles  of 
daily  use  would  be  constructed,  (4)  the  increase  of  cheap,  innocent, 
and  humanizing  amusements,  and  (5)  the  spread  of  a  better  and 
more  powerful  American  literature. 

In  his  eighth  report,  that  for  1858,  Barnard  referred  to  10  teach- 
ers' institutes  which  had  been  held  with  an  attendance  of  1,000 
teachers.  Nine  teachers'  association  meetings  had  been  held  and  275 
addresses  delivered."  At  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  there  had 
been  824  students  during  the  year  1852,  and  188  were  in  residence 
there  when  he  made  his  report.  He  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  managers  at  the  penitentiary  at  Wethersfield  whereby  the  con- 
victs were  employed  in  making  school  apparatus,  which  thus  could 
be  more  cheaply  supplied  to  the  schools.  "Our  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  schools  better  and  to  bring  the  influences  of  home  and  so- 
ciety, of  religion  and  free  institutions,  into  perfect  harmony  with 
the  beet  teaching  of  the  best  teacher."  In  accordance  with  this  wide 
purpose  he  sought  for  the  primary  schools  female  teachers  "  of  the 
requisite  tact,  patience,  versatility,  and  prompt  and  kind  S3rm- 
pathies."  He  referred  to  the  many  monographs  which  he  had  in 
preparation,  to  the  kinds  of  schools  needed  in  the  different  classes 
of  communities,  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet — ^"the  best 
lights  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  his  wise  coun- 
sels and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life." 

This  report  is  largely  devoted  to  his  extremely  valuable  History  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in 

•IS  Am.  J.  Bd.,  Stl.  »16  Am.  J.  Bd.,  807. 
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1856.**  During  these  years,  his  fame  became  international.  Dr. 
Wimmer  visited  the  United  States  for  two  years,"  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Germany  wrote  :••  "  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  tho 
magic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  his  brilliant  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  his  great  administrative  talent."  He  is  a  "veritable  reformer 
of  popular  education."*^  Karl  Quentin,  another  German  scholar, 
visited  Barnard  in  Hartford  in  1850  and  wrote  that  Rhode  Island 
owed  to  his  f arsighted  and  energetic  administration  a  school  system 
to  be  compared  to  Massachusetts."  The  Swede,  P.  J.  Siljestroem," 
also  visited  him  about  the  same  time.*®  Thomas  Rainey,  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  made  a  tour  through  New  England  in 
January,  1852,  and  stopped  at  Hartford  to  see  Barnard,  finding  him 
at  work  in  a  comer  of  a  dingy  garret  in  the  old  State  House,  trying 
to  escape  the  rain  which  dripped  in  from  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  "  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  the  educational  interest 
and  intelligence  of  New  England.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
10  men  in  New  England  for  education.*^  In  1855,  Prof.  LeRoy,  of 
Liege,  called  him  "that  indefatigable  apostle  of  progress  and  dis- 
tinguished educator."  *^ 

In  1854,  Barnard  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  Connecticut 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Exposition  of  Educational  Methods 
held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  on  his  return,  he  made  an  oral 
report  to  the  Connecticut  legislature.**  On  July  4,  he  was  one  of  the 
800  people  who  attended  the  centennial  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  was  honored  by  being  asked  to  sit  at  the 
head  table  and  answer  to  the  toast  "  Our  foreign  visitors."  **  While 
in  London,  Barnard  made  arrangements  with  the  principal  delegates, 
school  oflScers,  and  teachers,  to  secure  a  reliable  account  of  the  systems 
of  national  education  in  their  several  States  by  men  familiar  with  the 
details  thereof,  for  publication  in  his  projected  Journal  of  Education. 
This  project  developed  into  the  volume  prepared  while  United  States 

•*  Afterwards  reprinted  In  Am.  J.  Ed.,  IV,  657,  710;  V,  114;  XIII,  725;  XIV,  244. 
2  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jour.,  N.  8.,  505.  Jules  Paroy,  Historie  UnlTersalle  de  la  Pedagogies 
1883,  p.  366,  praised  Barnard. 

»  Wimmer  In  1846  had  been  the  first  person  to  call  Barnard's  attention  to  FroebeL 
2  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jour.  N.  S.,  505.  Jules  Par6y,  Hlstolre  Unlversallc  de  la  Pedagogte, 
1883,  p.  366,  praised  Barnard. 

"•Vide  Conn.  School  Jour.,  1855,  p.  89,  for  review.  "Die  KIrche  nnd  SchiUe  In 
Nord  Amerlka,"  Lelpxig,  1853,  was  the  book. 

«  Hughes,  p.  570. 

»  Kelsebllder  u.  Studlen  aus  dem  Norden  der  Verelnlgten  Staaten  von  Amerlka.  Zwel 
Thefle  in  elnen  Bande.     Ost-West.  Arnsberg,  1851,  pp.  xvl  +  152,  vl  +  209. 

»  Ed.  InsUtutlons  of  the  U.  8.,  English  ed.,  1853. 

*o  lie  wrote  on  Apr.  23,  1850,  after  the  visit,  that  he  had  spent  Easter  as  the  guest  of 
Miss  Emily  Harper,  in  Baltimore,  and  mast  soon  return  home, 

«  Hughes,  p.  569. 

**  Hughes,  p.  570. 

*»  Monroe,  p.  27. 

**Vlde  2  Commls.  Conn.  Sch.  Jour.  (N.  8.),  88,  for  his  speech.  M  printed  report  of 
Barnard's  Impression  of  the  exposition  was  also  made  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut. 
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Commissioner  of  Education  in  1870,  but  the  original  plan  was  much 
broader.  The  work  was  to  consist  of  six  parts:  (1)  Elementary  edu- 
cation; (2)  secondary  education;  (3)  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  superior  instruction ;  (4)  professional,  classical, 
and  special  instruction;  (5)  supplemental  instruction  by  means  of 
libraries,  lectures,  and  evening  schools;  and  (6)  societies  and  mu- 
seums for  the  promotion  of  education,  science,  literature,  and  the 
ai-ts.** 

At  this  time,  too,  Barnard  was  vainly  hoping  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  another  of  his  desires.  In  1837,  noting  that  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  inadequately  met  the  demand  for 
engineers  and  practical  chemists  and  geologists,  Barnard  called 
public  attention  to  the  need  of  special  schools  for  teaching,  with 
**  special  reference  to  the  great  national  industries — ^to  commerce, 
locomotion,  machinery,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  and 
civil  constructions  of  all  kinds."  This  address  was  issued  in  1839 
and  made  a  part  of  his  report  in  1839-40.  He  reissued  it  in  1847, 
while  in  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1853,  in  a  volume  entitled  ''  Na- 
tional Education  in  Europe."  In  1852,  Mr.  Samuel  Colt,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  revolver,  contemplated  the  establishment  of  evening 
classes,  which  plan  developed  into  one  for  a  School  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  a  Polytechnic  School.  Two  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Colt  made  Barnard  one  of  the  trustees  and  asked  him  to  gather 
information,  which  he  did,  printing  several  articles  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education.  In  1862,  Colt  died,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  revoked  by  a  codicil  the  provision  in  his  will  intended  to  create 
this  institution.  Mrs.  Colt,  in  the  succeeding  year,  requested  Bar- 
nard to  resume  the  coUection  of  information.  A  volume  on  Military 
Education  was  printed  in  advance  of  the  rest,  but  after  the  armory 
was  burned  in  1865,  Mrs.  Colt  abandoned  the  plan  entirely. 

In  1854,  one  of  Barnard's  publications,  which  had  a  very  wide  in- 
fluence, appeared  in  its  final  form — the  book  entitled  "  School  Archi- 
tecture, or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Schoolhouses  in  the 
United  States."  In  1838  he  prepared  an  Essay  on  School  Archi- 
tecture, as  a  lecture.  This  was  published  in  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal  for  1841,  and  submitted  as  a  report  on  school- 
-  bouses  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1842.  The  joint  committee 
refu59ed  to  reconunend  the  publication,  though  it  was  the  ''most 

*Sf«  also  National  Edacatlon  In  Europe,  containing  not  only  Barnard's  observations 
lo  tvo  Tlslts  to  Bncope  bat  also  the  reports  of  C.  B.  Stowe  to  Ohio  In  1837,  A.  D.  Bache 
to  Glrard  College  In  1839,  Horace  Hann  to  Massachusetts  in  1846,  and  Joseph  Kay  to 
Oxford  tJnlrerslty  In  1850.  Of  this  book  the  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1854, 
Vol.  VI.  N.  8.,  p.  6W,  said  that  It  contained  *'  more  valuable  Information  and  statistics 
than  can  be  fonnd  in  any  one  volume  In  the  English  language,'*  and  that  it  wag  **  the 
A  rat  volume  which  groups,  under  one  view*  the  varied  experiences  of  nearly  aU  civilised 
coaBttles.** 
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thorough,  systematic,  and  practical  discussion  of  the  subject  yet 
made."  Only  through  strenuous  efforts  was  the  publication  secured, 
and  then  only  on  condition  that  Barnard  bear  the  expense  for  wood- 
cuts and  part  of  that  for  printing.  Of  the  various  forms  of  the  book, 
over  100,000  copies  were  printed,  without  any  pecuniary  return  to 
the  author.  In  1848,  Barnard  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
book,  under  the  title  "  School  Architecture."    In  this  edition  he  said : 

The  subject  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  author,  In  the  very  outset  of 
his  lal>ors  In  the  field  of  public  education.  Go  where  he  would,  in  city  or 
country,  he  encountered  the  district  schoolhouse  standing  in  disgraceful  contrast 
with  every  other  structure  designed  for  public  or  domestic  use.  Its  location, 
construction,  furniture,  and  arrangements  seemed  intended  to  hinder  and  not 
promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect  the  work  which  was  to  be  carried  on  within 
and  without  its  walls.  The  attention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early 
and  earnestly  called  to  the  close  connection  l>etween  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a 
good  school  and  to  the  great  principle  tliat  to  make  an  edifice  good  for  school 
purposes,  it  should  be  built  for  children  at  school  and  their  teachers,  for 
children  differing  in  age,  sex,  size,  and  studies,  and  therefore  requiring  different 
accommodations,  for  children  engaged  sometimes  in  study  and  sometimes  in 
recitation,  for  children  whose  health  and  success  In  study  require  that  they 
shall  be  frequently  and  every  day  in  the  open  air  for  exercise  and  recreation 
and  at  all  times  supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe,  for  children  who  are  to 
occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  and  the  cold  days  of  winter,  and  for 
periods  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  day  in  positions  which  become  weari- 
some if  the  seats  are  not  in  all  respects  comfortable  and  which  may  affect 
symmetry  of  form  and  length  of  life,  if  the  construction  and  relative  height* 
of  the  seats  and  desks  which  they  occupy  are  not  pr<q)erly  attended,  for  chil- 
dren whosa  manners  and  morals,  whose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctu- 
ality, whose  temper,  love  of  study,  and  of  the  school  are  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  affected  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  Inex- 
pensive outdoor  arrangements  and  the  Internal  construction  of  the  place  where 
they  spend  or  should  spend  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressionable  part  of 
their  Uvea  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
teacher,  whose  health  and  daily  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the  various 
circiuustances  above  alluded  to  and  whose  best  plans  of  order,  classification, 
discipline,  and  recitation  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly  promoted,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  schoolhouse  may  be  located,  lighted,  warmed,  venttlated, 
and  seated.  With  these  general  views  of  school  architecture,  this  essay  was 
originally  written. 

The  book  was  indorsed  by  the  National  Convention  of  Friends  of 
Public  Education  at  Philadelphia  in  August,  1850,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  its  fifth  edition  in  1854  in  a  volume  containing  464  pages.  • 
In  this  final  form  the  work  comprised:"  (1)  An  exposition  of  errors 
in  building  schools;  (2)  a  discussion  of  purpascs  and  principles  to  be 
observed  in  building  them;  (3)  descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans; 
(4)  iUustrations  of  the  arrangements  of  seats  and  improvements  in 
warming  and  ventilation;    (5)    a  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and 


«•  Another  work  of  Barnard's  laaaed  aboat  thU  cUm  wm  **  UlnU  and  Methods  tor  tbt 
Use  of  Teachers,"  pp.  128. 
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other  means  of  visible  illustration  with  pieces;  (6)  a  list  of  books 
on  education  and  such  as  are  suitable  for  school  libraries;  (7)  rules 
for  preservation  of  schoolhouses ;  (8)  examples  of  exercises  suitable 
for  the  dedication  of  schoolhouses. 

By  1854,  as  his  successor,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  said,  Barnard  "  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  shape  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Nation."  *^  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  account  of  ill  health  and  in  the  hope  that  be  might  be  able 
to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  "certain  educational  under- 
takings of  a  national  character" — that  is,  to  the  publication  of  the 
Ammcan  Journal  of  Education.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  associate 
principal  in  the  State  Normal  Schqpl.  The  "  long-deferred  hopes  of 
a  better  day  for  our  common  schools  "  were  "  beginning  to  be  realized 
and  the  seed  he  scattered  with  a  bountiful  broadcast  hand  "  was 
^  springing  up  into  an  abundant  harve^"  ^  In  his  fir^  report  Mr. 
Philbrick  wrote: 

I  cccapy  the  place  that  has  been  filled  by  one  whose  eminent  Abflitles,  wise 
counsels,  and  abundant  labors  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  have  merited 
nnd  secured  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  He 
embarked  In  this  enterprise  of  beneficence  when  there  were  few  to  encourage 
and  aid  and  many  to  discourage  and  to  oppose.  He  had  pioneer  work  to  do. 
He  had  to  encounter  the  Jealousies  of  party,  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  and 
the  hostilities  of  a  blind,  tiiougfa  honest,  conservatism,  which  could  see  nothing 
la  his  plaas  of  improvement  but  destmction  to  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
fatlKra.  In  retiring  he  leaves  a  different  state  of  things.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  these  obstacles  gradually  melt  away  before  the  power 
of  truth,  and  the  friends  of  progress  constantly  increase  in  number  and  power 
till  his  long-cherished  hope  of  seeing  Connecticut  regain  her  ancient  proud  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  t3ie  educating  States  seems  about  to  be  realissed,  that 
Messed  day  usliered  in  when  every  school  in  the  State  sbaU  be  good  enough  for 
tJke  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest." 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  said: 

Though  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  manhood,  Dr.  Barnard  has 
already  achieved  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  and  has  furnished  to  the  world  an 
example  of  devotioa  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  an  elevated  sphere 
with  wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.^ 

« **  Henry  Banmrd,  the  American  Bdocator,**  In  Mass.  Teacfaer  for  January,  1858. 

« 1  Am.  J.  Bd..  600. 

•N.  8.,  vol.  2,  p.  806.  On  Oct.  23,  1854,  Barnard  wrote  tbe  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion that  on  account  of  tlTnemi  be  wonM  not  !*«*  able  to  afteml  tbe  mectin?  at  Norwicb. 
Be  bad  resigned  bis  position,  but  hoped  stUi  to  work  with  tha  teachers  and  tbat  tbey 
voold  support  bis  successor. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  (1855-1860) 
AND  THE  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN  (1858-1860). 


When  Barnard  retired  from  liis  oflScial  post  in  Connecticut  in 
1855,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  publishing  an  educational  maga- 
zine. For  this  task  he  was  in  many  respects  remarkably  well  fitted. 
His  wide  travel,  his  comprehensive  reading,  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  scholars  were  of  great  value  for  this  purpose,  as  were  his 
indomitable  persistence  and  superb  enthusiasm.  He  lacked  capitul, 
however;  was  not  a  good  business  manager;  and,  curiously  enough, 
after  all  his  experience  with  the  public,  he  was  no  popularizer  and 
did  not  realize  the  need  of  writing  readable  articles,  if  a  large  body 
of  subscribers  is  to  be  obtained.  Unable  to  procure  a  large  body  of 
contributors  in  America,  Barnard  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  pen 
and  on  reproduction  and  translation  of  the  writings  of  other  men  in 
foreign  lands  and  foreign  languages.  The  contents,  fairly  well 
diversified  at  first,  grew  less  so  and  the  volumes  assumed  more  of 
a  monographic  character,  according  as  some  subject  was  uppermost 
in  Barnard's  mind.  He  was  not  only  editor,  but  also  proprietor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education,  whose  31  large  octavo  volumes, 
each  containing  about  800  pages,  appeared  from  1855  to  1881,  at  first 
periodically,  and  afterwards  as  Barnard  could  obtain  money  or 
credit  from  some  printer  to  publish  them.  On  December  26,  1854, 
in  submitting  his  plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  United  States  to  the  American  Association  for  th© 
Advancement  of  Education,  then  meeting  at  Washington,  Barnard 
included  in  the  scope  of  his  plan  the  publication  of  a  journal,  "  em- 
bracing accounts  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  of  education, 
as  well  as  current  educational  thought."  He  followed  up  this  sug- 
gestion by  sending  out  a  circular  upon  his  own  responsibility  in 
May,  1855,  stating  that  he  proposed  to  publish  a  periodical,  to — 

( mbody  the  matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators, 
}ind  teacliers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  smi 
discipline  of  schools  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of  years,  under  widely 
varying  circumstances  of  government,  society,  and  religion,  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and  serve 
as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  portion  of  these  great  fields. 
84 
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No.  1  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  quarterly  publication  appeared 
in  August,  1856.  At  first,  Barnard  had  planned  to  publish  at 
least  10  volumes,  but  when  that  number  had  been  reached  he 
continued  the  Journal  for  6  more,  during  the  Civil  War  period. 
Four  more  volumes  were  issued  while  Barnard  was  at  St.  John's 
College  and  in  Washington,  and  with  his  return  to  Hartford  in 
1871  he  resumed  the  publication  with  volume  21  and  continued  it 
until  30  had  been  reached.  Then,  after  Barnard  had  put  into  it,  as 
he  said,  more  than  $50,000  of  his  private  fortune,  he  was  forced  to 
discontinue  the  publication.  The  subscriptions  had  never  met  the 
cost  of  the  magazine,^  and  in  the  endeavor  to  continue  its  publication 
his  property  became  involved  in  mortgages.  This  result,  however, 
was  far  in  the  future,  when  Barnard  issued  the  prospectus  for  the 
first  number  of  his  projected  quarterly.  He  planned  to  include 
therein  the  "history,  discussion,  and  statistics  of  systems,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  education  in  different  countries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own."  He  had  formed 
the  idea  in  1842,  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal,  and  in  1850  had  brought  his  plan  unsuccessfully 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  Northampton 
meeting.  He  was  now  out  of  office  and  had  failed  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  his  plan  of  a  central  agency 
for  education ;  so  he  felt  the  way  was  clear  for  his  own  establishment 
of  this  magazine,  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued  in  August, 
1855.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Absolam  Peters,  D.  D.,  contemplated 
the  publication  of  the  American  College  Review,  and  a  conference 
with  him  led  to  a  combination  of  the  two  journals  under  a  joint  edi- 
torship. Barnard,  however,  did  not  work  well  in  double  harness, 
and  the  two  editors  fell  out  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  second 
number;  so  Barnard  resumed  his  independent  project.  He  prom- 
ised to  issue  10  volumes  of  the  periodical  during  the  five  years  and 
would  "avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics  or  papers  foreign  to  the 
great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or  word  calcu- 
lated to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in 
any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  education." 

In  the  first  niunber  he  published  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  at  Washington 
in  1854.  He  did  not  intend  to  limit  the  field  of  the  journal  to  the 
United  States.  Res  publica  literarum  est  totvus  m/imdi  was  his  maxim 
and  he  hoped  to  construct  a  work  which  "  would  take  deep  hold  on 
the  thou^ts  of  men."  In  the  second  number  are  found  articles  upon 
Canadian  education,  education  in  Illinois,  sketches  of  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard  and  Denison  Olmsted,  and  upon  colleges  and  educational 
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intelligence.  The  third  number  oontains  skeUhes  of  EL  P.  Tappan 
and  Tayler  Lewis,  as  well  as  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  on  moral  education,  and  on  public  schools  in  St. 
Louis.  John  A.  Porter,  of  Yale,  contributed  a  plan  of  an  agricultural 
school,  and  Daniel  C.  Gilman  an  article  on  Scientific  Schools  in  Eu- 
rope, to  this  number.  Statistics  frwn  different  parts  of  the  world 
were  also  given.  The  fourth  number  contained  articles  upon  debat- 
ing, physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  special  forms  of  educa- 
tion (such  as  of  idiots,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  wwnen),  on 
the  consolidation  of  American  colleges,  educational  biography,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  School.  A  supplementary  number  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  Barnard  himself,  with  an  engraved  portrait.** 

The  contents  of  volume  2,  which  was  published  in  1857,  were  fully 
as  varied.  Prof.  Gihnan  contributed  an  article  on  Higher  and  Spe- 
cial Schools  of  Science  and  Literature  in  France,  and  James  D. 
Dana  another  upon  Scientific  Schools.  An  address  was  published 
on  Home  and  Parental  Influence  on  public  education,  which  had 
been  read  by  Barnard  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Springfield,  in  August.  Articles  dealt  with  the  reception  to 
George  Peabody  at  Danvers,  Froebel,  gradation  of  schools,  Roman 
Catholic  education  in  the  United  States,  a  national  university,  the 
gyroscope,  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  drawing  and  art, 
Norwich  University,  religious  instruction  in  schools,  modem  Greek, 
public  libraries,  reading,  the  common  school  in  the  United  States, 
Milton's  views  on  education,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher's  opinions  on 
physical  training. 

The  third  volume  was  completed  in  1858  and  contained  articles 
upon  German  reform  schools  for  boys,  Horace  Mann,  Soger  Ascham, 
Nicholas  Brown,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Swiss  orphan  schools,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  De  la  Salle  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  Shenstone's  Scho<d. 
Mistress,  the  Kaiserwerth  deaconesses,  the  blind,  education  in  Sar- 
dinia, J.  W.  Gibbs,  and  on  mental  science  by  Haven.  Barnard  did  not 
draw  around  him  a  body  of  contributors,  but  wrote,  selected,  or  trans- 
lated most  of  the  articles  himself.  Volumes  4  and  5  were  published 
in  1858.  In  the  former  we  find  a  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  college 
prayers,  Pestalozzi,  Lowell  Mason,  John  Sturm,  art  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education,  Edmund  Dwight,  methods  of  teaching,  Laura 
Bridgcman,  Thomas  Arnold,  William  A.  Alcott,  Erasmus,  Melanch- 
tlion,  educational  architecture,  and  Ramner's  estimate  of  Luther. 
Volume  5  included  discussions  of  ventilation,  education  in  Germany, 
the  Jesuits,  Comenius,  the  Lowell  lectures,  Franke's  orphan -house, 

»■  The  New  York  Public  Library  cooUIob  a  letter  from  Barnard,  dated  May  16,  185(1, 
and  written  to  Rey.  Bamas  Seara,  introducing  C.  B.  Langdon,  *'  a  professor  *  *  •  of 
indoor  gymnaaUc  ezerdaea/'  and  adding  that  *'  his  ia  the  only  ayatem  which  I  could  get 
interested  in  and  which  I  could  practice  by  myself." 
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Rousseau^  Basedow,  Timothy  Dwight,  Horace  Mann,  education  in 
Saxony,  and  Yale  by  J.  L.  Elingsley. 

The  year  1859  saw  volumes  6  and  7  appear,  two  numbers  being 
includftd  in  each  volume.  The  former  volume  contained  contribu- 
tions upon  German  universities,  the  Phillips  Academies,  common 
schools  in  Ohio,  Pestalozzi,  Von  Raumer^s  estimates  of  Herder  and 
Locke,  Wilbur  Fisk,  education  in  Bavaria,  James  Hillhouse  and  the 
Connecticut  school  fund,  Lord  Brougham,  Latin,  and  HilPs  order 
of  studies.  Li  volume  7  we  find  Von  Raumer's  views  on  Gre'rman 
universities,  and  articles  on  McGiU  University,  Josliua  Bates  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  Edward  Everett,  the  history  of  peda- 
gogy, Pestalozzi's  assistants  and  classical  instruction. 

Volumes  8  and  9  were  published  in  1860,  while  Barnard  was  in 
Wisconsin.  Li  volume  8,  he  stated  that  he  had  prepared  to  devote 
five  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  journal  without  recompense, 
but  that  he  found  that  the  regular  subscription  list  would  not  meet 
the  expense  of  printing  and  paper  and  he  had  gone  forward  with 
a  "  formidable  and  increasing  deficit."  He  would  still  try  to  com- 
plete the  10  volumes  planned.  In  this  volume  we  find  educational 
aphorisms.  Von  Raumer's  views  on  the  teaching  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  science,  and  geometry,  Josiah  Holbrook  and  the 
lyceum,  physical  education,  the  pubUc  schools  of  England,  educa- 
tion of  the  factory  population,  education  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Xorway,  school  discipline,  singing,  and  agriculture. 

In  volume  9  are  found  articles  upon  moral  education,  universities, 
Tubingen,  Harvard,  elementary  education,  the  catechetical  method, 
architecture,  normal  schools,  education  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Ireland,  and  instruction  by  objects.  Volume  10 
closed  the  first  series,  and  in  it  are  found  articles  upon  the  Con- 
necticut Normal  School,  the  subjecst  of  education,  drawing,  art  and 
science,  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell,  Yale,  Mary  Lyon,  and 
the  teaching  of  economics. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  articles  was  peculiar.  Barnard 
intended  to  use  a  second  time  the  material  printed  in  the  Journal, 
so  as  to  compose  books  from  it,  and,  to  save  expense,  he  had  the  Jour- 
nal printed  from  stereotype  plates.  Each  article  was  made  to 
begin  a  new  page,  so  that  the  plates  could  be  used  again  without 
change.  Quite  a  number  of  such  volumes  of  reprints  were  published,  one 
of  the  first  of  these  being  one  upon  "  Reformatory  Education :  Pai>ers 
on  preventive,  corrective,  and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies 
in  different  countries,'*  including  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.' 
From  his  earliest  connection  with  the  public  school  system  in  Connec- 
ticut, Barnard  had  been  convinced  of  the  ^*  necessity  of  establishing 


•PttbUthed  in  1857,  p.  361. 
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special  institutions  to  meet  educational  deficiencies  and  counteract 
causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts.*'  To 
attain  this  end,  he  recommended  evening  schools,  libraries,  lectures, 
and  museums,  reform  schools,  and  home  missions.  As  a  result  of  his 
lectures  and  articles,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  many  philanthropic  per- 
sons, reform  schools  were  founded  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  cyclopedic  knowledge  and  the  amazing  assiduity  of  Barnard 
made  the  Journal  possible  and  it  stands  as  a  monimient  to  his  power 
to  work.'  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  why  it  was  not  popular.  Wide 
as  was  its  scope,  its  character  was  too  personal.  It  contained  the 
articles  which  Barnard  could  writ«  and,  with  all  his  breadth  of 
knowledge,  he  could  not  know  everything.  The  articles  were  written 
upon  subjects  which  interested  him  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
might  later  use  the  articles  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  as  parts  of  a 
volume,  which  again  was  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  encyclopedia  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  extremely  thankful  that  we  possess  the  Journal  as  a 
work  of  reference,  but  we  can  easily  see  from  the  statement  just  made 
why  it  was  not  popular  as  a  magazine. 

In  a  sketch  written  after  Barnard's  death,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo 
stated  that: 

From  the  year  1837  to  the  day  of  his  death,  •  ♦  •  he  was  always  recog- 
nized as  among  the  foremost  educators  of  his  own  country  and  especially  con- 
i^lcuous,  as  for  many  years  the  medium  hy  which  the  history  and  condition  of 
education  in  Europe  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States.* 

This  transmission  came  through  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  Mayo  writes  that: 

Its  collection  of  useful  information,  doubly  important  during  the  period  of  the 
two  great  revivals  of  the  i)eople's  public  school,  from  1830  to  1850  and  from  1870 
to  the  close  of  the  century ;  its  fertility  In  the  details  of  home  schooling,  which 
makes  it  in  many  cases  the  only  reliable  authority  in  American  educational 
history,  Its  judicial  ImpartiaUty  in  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  and  types  of  educa- 
tional Institutions,  Ignoring  both  sectarian  religious  and  partisan  political  preju- 
dices, its  characteristic  spirit  of  optimistic  estimate  of  educational  systems  and 
methods  In  advance  of  the  time,  which  In  one  or  another  shape  have  become  in- 
coiporated  ^Ith  the  various  school  organizations  of  the  country ;  in  these  and 
other  ways  we  note  the  vast  field  in  which  he  was  most  content  to  abide.  ♦  •  ♦ 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  that  was  going  on  In  Europe  qualified  him 
to  publish  the  results  there  obtained,  with  thorough  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  Information  could  be  accepted  and  used  In  the  United 
States. 

Outside  of  the  magazine  we  find  little  trace  of  Barnard's  activity 
from  1856  to  1859.  In  1857  his  friend  David  Watkinson,  of  Hart- 
ford, died,  making  Barnard  one  of  the  original  trustees  under  his 

■  The  first  edition  of  Educational  Biography  appeared  in  1857,  and  of  Object  TeacUlug 
In  1860. 

«  Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Bd.,  1002,  I,  801. 
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will  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  library 
endowments  in  America.  The  library  was  organized  in  1858,  on 
February  1  of  which  year  Barnard  read  a  memoir  of  Watkinson 
before  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  1861  Barnard  was 
elected  librarian  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  but  for  some  reason 
never  filled  the  position.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
August,  1856,  and  was  called  on  unexpectedly  for  an  address,  in 
which  he  laid  emphasis  upon  ^e  importance  of  regular  attendance 
at  school.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that,  if  any  child  did  not 
appear  at  school  within  the  first  few  days  of  the  session,  he  should 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school.  He  continued  by 
"  uttering  a  heresy "  that  "  the  entire  expense  of  the  public  schools 
should  "  not  "  rest  upon  the  entire  community,"  but  that  a  portion 
of  that  expense  should  "  rest  upon  the  parent."  The  original  free 
schools  gave  a  Mineral  training,  but  were  not  without  expense,  and 
men  were  later  misled  by  a  false  understanding  of  the  word.  Fur- 
ther in  his  address,  he  urged  the  foundation,  under  private  auspices, 
of  free  charity  industrial  schools  for  the  children  in  the  large  cities 
who  can  not  attend  the  public  schools  or  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  children  there.  He  would  also  separate  the  neg- 
lected from  the  criminal  children.  He  also  advocated  appropria- 
tions in  aid  of  academic  education,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
"  of  a  scientific  character,  to  prepare  the  students  for  higher  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  mechanical  pursuits."  Libraries  should  be 
encouraged,  but  he  believed  that,  with  a  small  charge  for  the  use  of 
them,  better  results  would  be  secured,  than  by  making  the  books 
free.  Appointments  to  public  office  should  be  made  after  competi- 
tive examination,  as  in  England.  Women  should  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  needle  and  domestic  economy,  and  no  longer  should  it  be  true 
that  children  have  "  too  little  to  do  with  the  household  arrangement, 
with  the  farm  and  the  garden." 

Gov.  George  S.  Boutwell  objected  to  Barnard's  proposal  to  place 
part  of  the  expense  of  schools  on  parents,  and  Barnard  in  reply 
rather  confused  the  issue,  by  saying  that  parents  had  the  right  to 
support  the  private  schools. 

CHANCELLOB  OF  UNIVERSITT  OF  WISCONSIN. 

In  July,  1858,  Barnard  was  offered  the  positions  of  chancellor  of  * 
the   University    of   Wisconsin   and    agent   of   the   normal   school 
regents,"  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.    He  accepted  the  position, 

»  Carpenter,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  tJnlTerslty  of  Wis.,  33 ;  Butterfleld,  History  of  the 
Unhr.  of  Wis, ;  W.  F.  Allen  and  D.  B.  Spenser'a  Higher  E<L  In  Wis.,  28 ;  Clrc.  of  Bureau 
«f  Ed.,  1889,  No.  U 
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but  owing  to  severe  illness  did  not  come  to  Wisconsin  until  May, 
1859.  In  June,  he  met  the  regents  and  he  was  inducted  into  office  at 
Madison  at  the  Fifth  Commencement,  on  July  27.  The  day  before 
this  he  welcomed  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  Capitol.  He 
had  come  to  Madison  some  years  previously,*  at  the  invitation  of 
Hon.  J.  H.  Tweedy,  to  present  the  subject  of  popular  education  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  the  Territory,  when  it  was  on  the  point 
of  l)ecoming  a  State.  His  scheme  was  practically  included  in  the 
constitution,  which  was  rejected  by  the  people,  but  was  later  included 
again  in  the  constitution  of  1848.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  own  idea 
to  have  the  university  linked  with  the  normal  school.  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State,  after  Barnard  had 
accepted  the  position,  said  in  his  report: 

As  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  the  career  of  Dr.  Barnard  has  no 
precedent  and  no  parallel.  We  have  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  man.  It  ought  to  form  a  new  era  in  our  State  history,  and 
It  will  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  him.  We  shall  best  favor  our- 
selves and  bless  the  State  by  listening  confidingly  to  and  carrying  into  effect 
whatever  suggestions  and  advice  such  a  man  as  Henry  Barnard,  with  his  ripe 
experience  and  noble  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  race,  may  deem  it  his  duty  to 
offer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in  Wli- 
consln.T 

"He  comes  to  us  ripe  in  educational  experience  and  is  devoting, 
with  unflagging  energy,  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Wisconsin."  Like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  he  towers  above 
his  fellows.  Teachei*s'  institutes  had  already  succeeded.  The  normal 
school  will  also  "  feel  the  genial  influence  of  his  persuasive  instruc- 
tion and  the  molding  power  of  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his  genius." 
He  was  expected  to  deliver  educational  addresses  and  conduct 
teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State  and  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  normal  schools.*  He  said  that,  in  this  way,  he 
reached  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.®  He  secured  some 
able  men  to  conduct  the  institutes  in  the  fall  of  1859,^*^  and  exer- 
cised a  general  supervision  over  them,  delivering  an  introductory 
address  upon  popular  education  at  most  of  them.  At  Beloit,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  told  that  he  "made  a  stirring  and  powerful  appeal  to 
educators  and  the  educating  public  to  rally  to  the  rescue  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  foundation  and  feeders  of  the  college  and  the 
university.    His  remarks  exhibited  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a 

«  Uep.  of  Commis.  of  Kd..  1896-97,  p.  800. 

'  Supt.  Barry  wrote  that  Barnard's  coming  "  was  the  most  important  event  in  our  edu- 
rntlonal  history,  If  not  Indeed  the  most  important,  in  ylew  of  Its  public  consequences,  that 
has  ever  transpired  In  the  history  of  the  State/* 

«  Letter  of  Prof.  Walter  M.  Smith,  of  Mar.  18,  1915. 

•  Monroe,  20. 

10  He  was  present  at  Kenosha,  Baraboo,  Galesvllle,  Milton,  Beloit,  Madison,  Waupua, 
Elkhom,  and  Appleton,  and  absent  from  the  instltutea  held  at  Sheboygan,  Mineral  Point, 
Eau  Claire,  Bichland  Center,  and  Biver  Falla. 
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lifetime  spent  in  the  study  of  the  various  institutions  of  learning."" 
At  these  institutes  1,425  persons  were  present. 

In  the  same  autumn  he  issued  a  circular  appealing  for  funds  to 
erect  at  Madison  a  building  for  lectures  and  experiments  to  promote 
science  among  the  whole  population.  This  early  advocate  of  uni- 
versity extension  urged — 

vniveraal  Inaructton  in  art  and  scienoe  and  their  aj^Ucatlon  to  health  and 
irulustry  as  cardinal  objects  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  from  tlie 
district  school  to  the  university,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  languages  and  mathe- 
inniit^,  but  on  a  footing  of  equality,  both  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and 
for  the  manifold  and  constant  uses  in  life. 

He  wished  to  see:  (1)  Drawing  and  physiology  taught  in  every 
school;  (2)  the  study  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  soil,  mineral,  ani- 
nials,  and  occupations  in  every  town;  (3)  preparation  in  all  public 
high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  aided  by  the  State  and  espe- 
cially in  all  normal  classes  for  a  thorough  scientific  course  in  the 
university  or  a  special  polytechnic  school;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  of  practical  science;  (5)  local  museums  and  annual  courses 
of  lectures  for  all  the  population  in  the  principal  towns." 

He  had  consulted  at  Detroit  before  coming  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
predecessor  in  the  chancellorship,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lathrop,  as  to  the 
university.  Barnard  recommended  to  the  regents  that  they  transfer 
the  preparatory  department  to  the  Madison  High  School,  develop  the 
normal  department,  add  practical  instruction  in  the  application  of 
science  to  individual  and  public  health,  to  agriculture,  architecture, 
and  the  other  industrial  pursuits,  try  to  spend  less  for  buildings  and 
more  for  instruction  and  put  up  no  more  dormitories.  He  wished  the 
students  classified  by  individual  studies  and  not  by  group  of  studies, 
or  period  of  residence,  and  that  degrees  be  given  after  a  public 
exjimination,  without  regard  to  the  place  where  the  candidate  should 
have  pursued  his  studies.  Recommendations  were  also  made  for  the 
beautification  of  the  grounds  and  for  the  building  of  a  breakwater 
on  the  lake.  He  republished  from  tJie  Journal  four  volumes,  in 
editions  of  over  1,000  copies,  that  they  might  be  distributed  among 
the  teachers.**  His  intention  was  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  all  eiluca- 
tional  forces,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university ;  to  make  the 
university  felt  in  the  educational  movement  of  the  State,  and  de- 
velop the  university's  internal  life,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

"  WU.  Joar.  of  Ed.,  V. 

**  Eto  OBtllned  kin  pUxM  to  the  board  of  normal  ecbool  regents  on  Nov.  22.  1859.  and 
tbey  approved  them. 

•Om  of  tbe«e  volmne*  wa«  tbas  entitled:  Papers  for  the  teacher,  republished  from 
the  AiBertean  Journal  of  Bducation,  Second  Series,  I860,  by  Henry  Barnard,  af^ent  of  U>« 
rrKents  of  the  normal  schools,  Madison,  Wis.,  December,  1859,  pp.  434.  Objoct  teaching 
and  oral  lessons  on  social  science  and  common  things,  with  various  llluMt  rations  of  the 
prlaclplM  and  practice  of  prima rj  education,  as  adopted  in  the  model  and  training 
■choola  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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State;  to  bring  up  the  high  schools,  so  that  they  might  reach  the 
proper  standard ;  to  prepare  students  for  the  university,  rather  than 
reduce  the  university  to  a  State  high  school;  and  to  increase  the 
university's  resources  by  obtaining  a  fund  for  a  polytechnic  depart- 
ment from  the  legislature. 

Great  expectations  had  been  held  of  Barnard's  coming  to  Wis- 
consin, but  they  were  not  realized.^*  His  health  was  poor  and  for 
considerable  periods  he  could  not  work.    Say  Allen  and  Spencer: 

Such  effort  as  he  was  able  to  make  was  put  forth  In  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  agent  of  the  normal  school  board.  The  uplifting  of  the  common 
schools  was  the  object  of  his  special  labor  and  enthusiasm.**  The  university 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  him,  and  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  for  lack  of  a 
guiding  and  controlling  hand. 

Carpenter  writes  that  Barnard's  connection  with  the  university 
was — 

merely  nominal.  During  the  two  years  that  he  held  the  position  of  chancellor, 
he  never  pave  a  lecture  or  heard  a  recitation,  fi^nd  met  the  students  but  once 
in  chapel."  The  connection  with  normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
BO  strongly  urged  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  was  at  last  abandoned  by 
the  normal  board,  as  the  continued  absence  of  Dr.  Barnard  compelled  them 
to  an  Independent  organization. 

Early  in  1860  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  left  Wisconsin  in  May.  Supt.  Pritchard  wrote,  in  his  report 
for  1860,"  that  "  Dr.  Barnard  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  common-school  education  and,  through"  his  publications,  "has 
furnished  such  effective  helps  to  the  teachers,  as  will  cause  universal 
regret  at  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  laid  of  seeking  the  restora- 
tion" of  his  health  by  leaving  the  State.  He  resigned  his  position 
that  summer,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  until  January  17, 
1861.  He  was  detained  "at  his  home"  in  Hartford  by  illness,  so 
that  he  could  not  preside  at  the  commencement  in  July,  1860,  but 
even  then  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  "  was  hopeful  for  his 
administration,  and  repoited  that  "  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Chan- 
cellor Barriard  has  signified  his  intention  of  removing  his  family 
ere  long  "  to  Madison,  "  and  devoting  himself  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  position.  During  the  past  year,  though  much  absent,  he  has 
done  not  a  little  to  elevate  the  university  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
people  of  this  State."    More  money  was  needed,  and  Barnard  could 

"Hughes,  p.  1^69. 

**  He  bad  thought  of  aiding  In  the  higher  education  of  women  and  In  that  of  the  Wis- 
consin Indians. 

>*  It  had  been  distinctly  understood,  however,  when  be  accepted  the  chancellorship  that 
he  should  not  engage  In  the  work  of  Instruction.  On  Nov.  30,  1869,  Barnard  Issued  a 
circular  describing  the  university. 

"  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  189(^97,  p.  802. 

>•  VI.  37.  A  newspaper  controversy  followed  his  resignation,  Bummarlsed  in  Wis.  J.  of 
Ed.,  vol.  1.  308. 
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not  obtain  it  It  was  always  a  cause  of  regret  with  Barnard  that 
his  health  prevented  him  from  directing  the  young  career  of  the 
institution  which  has  become  a  great  State  imiversity,  and  he  re- 
ceived with  great  pleasure  the  greetings  the  president  and  faculty 
of  the  university  sent  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-sixth 
birthday : 

We,  who  have  entered"  Into  the  fruits  of  your  early  work,  recall  your  en- 
thusiastic labors  in  preparing  the  way  for  higher  education  in  this  State. 
Your  sagacity  early  recognized  that  the  foundations  of  a  State  university 
must  be  laid  among  the  people,  and  you  devoted  yourself  with  contagious  zeal 
to  the  upbuUding  of  the  school  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Surely  it  was  not  without  reason  that  J.  D.  Philbrick  wrote  in 
1858,*®  that  Barnard  had  "  accepted  the  whole  country  as  the  theater 
of  his  operations,  without  regard  to  State  lines,  and,  by  the  extent, 
variety,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  efforts  he  has  earned  the  title 
vi  the  American  educator." 

^  Norton,  p.  127.  »  4  N.  B.  Mag.,  446. 
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AUTHORSHIP  (1860-1866)  AND  PRESIDENCY  OF  ST.  JOHN'S 
COLLEGE,  ANNAPOUS,  MD.  (1866-67). 


X^pon  his  retirement  from  his  work  in  Wisconsin,  Antaeus-like, 
Barnard  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Hartford  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  to  the  preparation  of  educational 
literature,  in  which  tasks  he  was  engaged  for  six  years.  In  1862 
appeared  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
or  volume  one  of  a  new  series  of  that  periodical.  Its  contents  were  as 
varied  as  possible,  ranging  from  abstract  questions,  such  as  What  is 
education?  to  biographical  sketches  such  as  those  of  Mark  Hopkins 
and  S.  G.  Howe.  We  find  discussions  of  Plutarch,  Quintilian, 
Locke,  Spencer,  and  Guizot,  of  Vassar,  and  of  Ascham,  articles  on 
Ireland,  the  Polytechnicum  in  Carlsruhe,  and  professional  education 
in  Prussia,  reprints  of  Hartlib's  proposal  for  an  agricultural  college 
in  1651,  and  of  a  plan  for  an  industrial  school  in  1647.  Volumes  12 
and  13  were  published  in  1863,  and  in  them  we  see  clearly  the  disjecta 
nunibra  of  the  history  of  pedagogy  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
Barnard  always  intended  to  write.  Much  of  the  two  volumes  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  military  schools  in  various  coim tries,  which 
articles  were  republished  in  book  form.^  When  "the  War  of  Seces- 
sion "  began  Samuel  Colt  was  meditating  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  mechanical  engineering  in  Hartford.  He  thought  of  en- 
grafting  military  training  upon  the  school,  and,  after  conference 
with  him,  Barnard  began  his  investigations.  Mr.  Colt's  death  put 
a  stop  to  the  plan,  and  the  only  result  was  the  publication  of  this 
volume  at  his  widow's  expense.  Barnard  did  not  object  to  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  drill  in  schools,  but  considered  this  not  "an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  severe  scientific  study  which  a  well-organized 
system  of  military  institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  oiBcers." 
He  maintained  that : 

Our  old  and  abiding  reUance  for  Industrial  progress,  social  well-being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on — 

1.  The  better  elementary  education  of  the  whole  people  through  better  homes 
and  better  schools — ^through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  recog- 

^  Military  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  pp.  848, 
1872. 
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&lze9,  and  schools  oommon,  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  and  good 
for  the  best,  made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their  neces- 
sity and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes  of 
effecting  their  Improvement  and  by  the  Joint  action  of  more  intelligent  parents, 
better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  first  great 
point  mi|st  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agencies  and 
measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stated  ignorance  and  half 
fNlucatlon  or  miseducation  which  now  prevails,  even  In  States  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  high  schools  in  every  State,  far 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  elementary 
schools  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been 
found  qualified  In  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of 
this  dass  of  schools  should  be  preparatory,  both  in  literature  and  science,  for 
what  is  now  the  college  course  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirement  In 
mathematics  in  tlie  second  year's  course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point 

d.  A  system  of  special  schools,  either  in  connection  with  existing  colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  ^ould  stand  a  national  school  of  science,  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France  and  preparatory  to 
apedtd  military  and  naval  schools. 

4.  The  appointment  in  all  departments  of  public  service  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

In  writing  the  report  of  the  visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1863,  Barnard  advocated  appointment  by  competitive 
examination.  He  also  served  as  a  visitor  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  1864.  At  the  meeting  in  Concord,  N.  H,,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  in  August,  1863,  ac  which  he  was  chosen 
a  vice  presidenti  he  introduced  a  resolution  that  Congress  be  peti- 
tioned to-^ 


the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  national  military  and  naval 
•efaools  so  that  candidates  should  compete,  in  open  trial,  before  intelligent  and 
Impartial  examiners  In  each  State  *  *  *,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order 
of  admission  shaU  be  according  to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  can- 
didate. 

Barnard  stated  that  of  64  young  men  recently  sent  to  West  Point 
by  Members  of  Congress  not  piore  than  10  could  enter  any  high 
school.  He  secured  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions, although  the  fear  was  expressed  by  one  Member  that  "  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  elected  on  political  principles,  would"  not  "give 
up  any  privilege  or  perquisite  till  they  were  compelled  to."  On 
August  12,  1864,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  he  addressed  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  along  the  same  line  on  ^'Competitive  examina- 
tions applied  to  appointments  in  the  public  service."  In  addition 
to  the  articles  on  military  and  naval  schools,  volume  12  contained 
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accounts  of  benefactors  of  American  education,  discussions  on  moral 
education  and  gymnastics,  descriptions  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  of  education  in  Modern  Greece,  discussions  of  the  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  old  ABC  books.  In  volume  13  we 
find  articles,  as  usual,  upon  most  diverse  subjects:  Plays  and  holi- 
days, What  is  education?  American  textbooks,  Goldsmith  and  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Fenelon,  Wayland,  architecture, 
female  education,  education  in  Ireland,  normal  schools  in  France 
and  Switzerland. 

The  fourteenth  volume  was  published  in  1864,  and  contained  arti- 
cles on  education  in  Holland,  Russia,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and 
Denmark;  on  Aristotle,  Rabelais,  Milton,  Lycurgus,  Locke,  and 
Horace  Mann;  on  the  English  language,  the  teacher  as  artist,  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  physical  exercise,  architecture,  and 
textbooks. 

Volume  15  appeared  in  1865,  and  contained  articles  on  studies 
and  on  conduct,  architecture,  teachers'  associations,  normal  schools, 
physical  culture,  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England,  and  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  in  Germany. 

In  volume  16  was  published  in  1866  an  article  by  Barnard  on 
Educational  Associations,  written  for  the  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation in  August,  1864,  but  not  read  then  by  him  on  account  of  illness. 
The  volume  also  contains  articles  on  St.  Paul's  School,  London;  on 
New  England  Academies ;  on  Southey's  opinions  as  to  teachers  from 
The  Doctor;  on  William  of  Wykeham  and  Winchester;  on  Sarmiento 
and  his  educational  work  for  South  America;  on  school  apparatus; 
on  education  in  California,  Italy,  and  Sweden;  on  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, of  which  Barnard  was  assuming  the  presidency;  on  normal 
schools;  and  on  the  nature  and  value  of  education.  Volume  17 
appeared  in  1867,  and  contained  reprints  of  Hoole's  works  (written 
about  1650),  on  the  grammar  school,  master's  method,  and  scholastic 
discipline.  Other  articles  treated  of  Cowley,  the  Westfield  Normal 
School,  American  ethnology,  education  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Phelps,  Egerton  Kyerson  in  Canada,  schools  as  they 
were  in  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  of  Fairchild  of  Oberlin 
on  coeducation  of  men  and  women,  of  Dupanloup  on  female  educa- 
tion, and  of  Von  Sybel  on  German  universities. 

From  time  to  time  Barnard  would  assemble  the  plates  of  articles 
upon  some  subject  from  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  and  publish 
them  as  a  book.  Thus,  in  1860,  appeared  from  volumes  3  and  7  of  the 
Journal,  a  volume  entitled  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,  contain- 
ing Von  Raumer's  life  of  the  educator  and  a  translation  of  many  of 
his  writings,  as  well  as  articles  on  Rousseau,  with  extracts 
from  Emile  and  chapters  on  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  in  England, 
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France,  and  America.*    When  Von  Raumer  received  a  copy  of  this 
book,  he  wrote  from  Erlangen  to  Barnard*  that: 

You  have  collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  all  that  relates  to  Pestalozzi 
and  his  school.  I  can  hardly  understand  how  you  could  have  made  such  a  col- 
lection, In  America  or  out  of  it  either,  even  by  tlie  aid  of  well-informed  corre- 
spondents. ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  reliable,  and  satisfactory 
work  I  have  on  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

A  little  before  the  book  on  Pestalozzi  there  had  appeared  a  volume 
entitled  "American  Educational  Biography,  memoirs  of  teachers, 
educators,  and  promoters,  and  benefactors  of  education,  science,  and 
literature."  *  This  volume  was  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  "con- 
taining sketches  of  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  different  ages  and 
countries  and  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  religion  and 
government,  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  different 
allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culture."  Only  one  other 
volume  of  the  proposed  series  ever  appeared,*  "  German  Educational 
Keformers,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educators,  with  con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  Education  in  Germany,"*  much  of  the 
book  being  translated  from  the  works  of  Karl  von  Kaimier. 

Another  series  projected  and  partly  carried  out,  in  the  form  of 
reprints  from  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  comprised  three 
volumes:  "American  Pedagogy:  Education,  the  School,  and  the 
Teacher  in  American  Literature  "  ^  contained  William  Kussell's  "  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Education,"  Hill's  "True  Order  of  Study," 
Wayland's  "Mind,"  and  articles  upon  National  and  State  Aid  to 
Education,  Professional  or  Normal  Aims  and  Methods  in  Teaching, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  Cyrus  Pierce,  J.  S.  Hart,  and 
D.  P.  Page.  "English  Pedagogy,"®  contained  a  wonderful  oUa 
podrida:  Reprints  of  Ascham's  "Schoolmaster,"  Bacon's  Essays  on 
Custom,  Education,  and  Studies,  Wootton's  Apothegms,  Milton's 
Tractate  on  Education,  Hartlib  on  an  Agricultural  College,  Locke's 
Thoughts  on  Education,  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education,  Petty  on  a 
Trade  School,  Fuller's  Good  Schoolmaster,  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village,  Shenstone's  Village  Schoolmaster,  Cowper's  Tirocinium, 
Crabbe's  School  of  the  Borough,  Hood's  Irish  Teacher,  etc.    "  Ger- 

'A  second  edition,  entiUed  ''Pestalozzi  and  his  educational  system/'  was  later  pub- 
lished by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  pp.  751.  This  volume  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
Barnard  In  middle  life  and,  at  page  16,  one  of  him  in  old  age.  Bardeen  stated  that  "  no 
man  did  more  to  make  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  known  in  America  than  Dr.  Barnard." 

•  Second  ed.,  p.  128.     Barnard  worked  on  this  book  until  1881. 

•  With  26  steel  portraits.  1859,  pp.  526.  Second  edition  republished  by  Bardeen,  with 
X>ortralt  of  Barnard  In  middle  life  as  frontispiece. 

•  Host  of  the  skstches  In  the  American  volume  were  written  by  Barnard. 

•  Published  In  1863.  Reprint  from  Am.  J.  Ed.,  revised  ed.»  1878,  under  title  *'  Gerrjan 
Teachers  and  Eklucators,*'  pp.  694. 

»  SfKTond  edition,  1876,  pp.  510. 

•  Second  edition,  1876,  pp.  482.     A  second  series  appeared  in  1873,  pp.  028. 
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man  Pedagogy  ^  *  was  tlie  third  volume  and  eontained  duefly  trans- 
lations from  Von  Raumer,  Wimmer,  and  Diesterw^ 

Another  projected  series,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished, was  to  be  entitled  "  Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions 
Ancient  and  Modern."*^  Tlie  portion  published  was  largely  a 
translation  of  J.  F.  T.  Wohlf  arth's  "  Pedagogical  Treasure  Basket," 
and  in  its  pages  many  interesting  qxtotati<»is  are  to  be  found. 

The  vohiminousness  of  Barnard's  literary  production  was  remark- 
able, for  several  single  volunies  are  yet  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
publislied  during  these  years.  ''True  Student  Life,  Letters,  Essays, 
and  thoughts  on  studies  and  conduct,  addressed  to  young  persons  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs""  was  one  of  these.  Tlie 
pie  face  to  the  second  edition,  dated  1872,  thus  describes  the  work: 

Although  theee  chapters  do  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture  or 
•11  the  aids,  motives,  aod  dangers  of  a  scholarly  and  pi^Ilc  career  and-iaclade 
a  few  sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic  and 
pedairogical  literature,  tkey  constitute  a  couTenient  and  valuable  manual  of 
student  life.  The  Ught  which  they  shed,  Ulce  that  which  Virtue  cast  on  the 
dlvTerfffn?:  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads  to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  bUnd,  and 
the  advice  wbioh  they  drop  is  Iclndred  to  that  which  Wisdom  of  old  nttereth 
in  the  street,  apples  of  gold,  the  words  of  the  wise. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  contains  aphorisms, 
answering  the  question  what  is  educaticm^  Masson's  "  College  Educa- 
tion and  Self- Education,"  and  John  Lalor's  "  Nature  and  Value  of 
Education."  In  the  second  part  are  found  extracts  upon  books  and 
reading,  travel,  manners,  money — its  acquisition  and  management — 
the  conduct  of  life,  methods  of  study,  etc.  The  third  section  treats 
of  the  education  and  employment  of  women,  with  extracts  from  St, 
Jerome,  Von  Raumer,  Thomas  More,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Dupanloup. 
English  pedagogy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  theme  of  the  }n>t 
section. 

A  more  important  work  is  "  Kindergarten  and  Child  Cultirre  Pa- 
pers: Papers  on  Froebel's  Kindergarten,  with  suggestions  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  child  culture  in  different  countries."  "  In 
the  preface  of  a  late  edition  of  this  pioneer  work,  dated  1879,  Bar- 
nard wrote: 

*  Second  edition,  1876.  The  first  edition  was  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  papenr  for 
teachers  published  while  Barnard  was  fn  Wlsconpln. 

w  Part  1,  1861,  pp.  202. 

"  Second  edition,  1873,  pp.  552.  Reprint,  of  conrae,  from  Am.  J.  Ed.  Second  edition 
ends  with  pages  (pp.  416  and  ft)  from  recent  RngHsh  publications  on  the  relative  value  of 
classical  and  scientific  studies  in  a  liberal  education,  which  pages  belonged  properly  to 
the  second  series  of  papers  on  English  pedagogy. 

I'Thls  work,  began  as  an  article  In  the  Am.  J.  Ed.  for  September,  1856,  was  then  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,  said  to  be  the  first  separate  one  on  the  subject  In  the  United  States, 
was  enlarged  in  1858,  1861,  and  1867,  and  was  largely  embodied  in  *  German  Pedagogy." 
In  its  last  edition  of  1884  It  contains  pp.  800,  of  course  aU  reprinted  from  Am.  J.  Ed. 
plateik 
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A  variety  of  genius  must  be  at  work  to  obtain  the  teachers  of  each  grade 
(and  the  klndergartoers  with  the  rest)  for  their  special  duties  and  to  Instruct 
and  Interest  parents  In  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  to  give  them,  as  such, 
a  direct  right  of  inspection  and  suggestion  as  to  the  schools  where  their  chil- 
dren are  in  attendance.  I  believe  that  parents,  as  such,  have  more  rights  and 
rights  which  should  be  re^)ected  by  their  own  direct  representatives  In  all 
educational  boards  than  are  now  conceded  to  them  in  State  and  municipal 
school  organizations. 

All  schools  not  under  progressive  teachers  and  not  subjected  to  frequent, 
intelligent,  and  independent  supervision  are  sure  to  fall  into  dull  mechanical 
mutine;  and  the  kindergarten,  of  all  other  educational  agencies,  requires  a 
tender,  thoughtful,  practical  woman,  more  than  a  vivacious  and  even  regularly 
educated  girL  The  Qpwer  of  influencing  aiid  interesting  mothers  in  their  home 
work  and  securing  their  willing  cooperation  is  an  essential  qualification  of 
the  klndergartner.  The  selection  of  such  can  not  be  safely  left  to  school  offi- 
cers as  now  appointed  and  who  too  often  do  not  look  beyond  their  neighbor*s 
nephews  and  nieces  for  candidates.  Until  the  principles  of  early  child  culture 
arc  better  understood  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  best  methods,  the  first  establishment  of  kindergartens  had  better 
be  left  to  those  who  are  already  sufilciently  interested  to  make  some  sacrifice 
of  time  or  means  in  their  behalf,  and  when  found  in  successful  operation  and 
conforming  to  certain  requirements  they  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public 
funds  in  proportion  to  attendance,  and  for  such  aid  be  subject  to  official 
Inspection. 

The  book  is  a  very  composite  character  and  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  first  130  pages  are  chiefly  occupied  .by  extracts  from 
Froebel's  writings.  A  discussion  of  his  educational  system  follows 
to  page  368.  From  that  point  to  page  450  we  find  reprints  of  early 
elementary  books/such  as  the  New  England  Primer  and  the  Petty 
Schoole,  by  C.  H.,  printed  in  1659.  The  next  300  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  description  of  kindergarten  work  in  different  countries,  and  the 
ctmcluding  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  plans  of  kinder- 
garten buildings,  description  of  the  gifts,  etc. 

In  March,  1860,  Barnard  was  appointed  as  census  clerk  to  prepare 
statistics  of  education.  By  the  beginning  of  1863  he  had  received 
$2,500  and  had  made  no  report.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
the  census,  then  wrote  asking  that  the  report  be  made  soon.  On  May 
11  Barnard  replied  that  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  and  many  other 
educators  were  interested  in  the  matter  and  that  he  had  devoted  his 
time  to  the  "  preliminary  work  of  gathering  and  preparing  materials 
for  the  history  of  education ''  and  asked  for  more  time.  I  have  no 
more  information  as  to  the  work. 

In  1861  he  made  a  vain  application  to  Lincoln  to  be  sent  abroad 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  preferably  to  Switzerland,  and  in  18G2 
he  withdrew  from  a  candidacy  for  a  regentship  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  he  was  opposed  by  Henry,  an  opposition  Barnard 
believed  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  have  education  included  within 
the  purview  of  that  institution*    During  the  Civil  War  Barnard 
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also  found  time  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  in  October,  1863, 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  on  "  Books  and  Education  in 
the  United  States." 

PRESroENT  OF  ST.  JOHN's  COLLEGE,  ANNAPOLIS. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  board  of  visitors  of  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis^  Md.,  determined  to  reopen  its  doors,  which  had 
been  closed  to  students  while  the  buildings  had  been  used  for  hos- 
pitals during  several  years.  In  some  way  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  Barnard  was  unoccupied  except  for  his  literary 
labors  and  they  offered  to  him  the  presidency  of  the  college.  I  have 
always  suspected  that  the  Rev.  Libertus  van  Bokkelen,  then  Stato 
superintendent,  was  responsible  for  this  selection,  but  have  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  Through  the  influence  of  the  late  Joseph  M.  Cusjiing,  a 
delegate  from  Baltimore  City  to  the  State  constitutional  convention 
of  1864,  an  educational  article  had  been  placed  in  the  constitution 
which  was  then  drafted.  Dr.  van  Bokkelen  had  begun  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  a  State  school  system  with  great  energy  and  had  the 
idea  of  capping  the  educational  pyramid  by  a  State  university.*-* 
Is  it  not  likely  that  he  may  have  fired  Barnard's  imagination  by  the 
dream  of  becoming  the  president  of  such  a  university  and  so  direct- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  State? 

On  November  11,  18G5,  Barnard,  in  response  to  a  letter  requesting 
him  to  suggest  some  one  for  the  presidency  of^St.  John's  named 
Prof.  Chauvenet,  and  stated  that  he  thought  that  a  "State  college 
should  be  in  organic  connection  as  well  as  in  instructional  sequence 
*  *  *  with  the  other  parts  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion." On  December  1,  less  than  a  month  later,  Hon.  Alexander 
Randall,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  asked  Barnard  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency with  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  to  visit  him  before  making  a 
decision  as  to  the  proposal.    The  election  had  been  made  on  No- 

^  Stolner's  Education  In  Md.,  p.  143.     Barnard's  interest  In  Maryland  matters  first 

appears  In  a  letter  foand  in  the  correspondence  of  the  lion.  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  anions 

the  State  Executive  Papers,  which  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Hartford,  Conk., 

„      „      ^        _  Xov,  5th,  '6S. 

nis  Ex.  Gov.  Bradford, 

Annapolis,  Md, 
Sfr  :  At  the  request  of  my  friend  and  classmate,  Rev.  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Davenport.  I  shall 
mail  to  you  several  documents  relating  to  the  school  system  of  Connecticut. 

The  one  personal  to  myself  is  sent  not  for  anything  personal  but  simply  because  it 
shows  the  difficulties  which  those  of  us  who  labored  in  this  field  a  quarter  of  a  century 
n«o  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  you  should  try  to  obviate  In  advance  in  whatever  yoa 
attempt  in  Maryland. 

I  was  consulted  a  few  weeks  ago  about  a  bill  for  an  act  relating  to  public  schools  in 
West  Virginia.  The  act  if  adopted  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  very  good,  if  wisely 
administered. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Maryland  has  adopted  a  liberal  system  of  public 
education. 

Very  Respectfully,  your  obt, 

EUnrx  Barnard, 
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Tcmber  30,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors, 
at  which  Gov.  Swann  and  all  the  judges  had  been  present,  and  16 
out  of  19  votes  cast  had  been  in  Barnard's  favor,  as  Thomas  Kamey 
wrote  him.  Barnard  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
school  in  Baltimore  and  a  pedagogical  school  in  Annapolis,  both  in 
organic  connection  with  St.  John's,  and  took  the  matter  under  care- 
ful consideration.  We  have  no  record  of  the  considerations  which 
influenced  him,  but  at  any  rate  Barnard  accepted  the  position  and 
was  inaugurated  on  January  7,  1866,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
delegates  in  the  Statehouse.  Gov.  Swann,  Lieut.  Gov.  C.  C.  Cox, 
Rev.  Dr.  van  Bokkelen,  and  Hon.  William  H.  Tuck  spoke. 

Barnard,  in  his  inaugural,  referred  to  the  college's  famous  old 
jtoplsLT  tree,  to  the  need  of  a  high  school  in  Annapolis^  and  of  more 
e<|uipment  for  the  college,  while  he  felt  that  there  was  the  possibility 
of  establishing  there  within  three  years  an  undenominational  col- 
lege which  should  be  unsurpassed  south  of  Princeton.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  pedagogical  methods.  Every  one  must  instruct 
at  some  time,  therefore  every  one  should  learn  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. He  prepared  an  eleborat©  report,  dated  June  28,  1866,  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  college.*'  In  view  of  the  meager  financial 
resources  of  the  institution,  the  extent  of  the  plans  seems  almost 
grotesque.  He  hoped  to  build  a  gymnasium  and  a  boat  and  bath 
house,  new  laboratories,  and  an  additional  dormitory  and  buy  new 
books  for  the  insufficiently  stocked  library.  He  wished  to  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  English  and  of  modem  languages  and  thought  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  more  business  men  to  go  to  college. 
The  curriculum  should  be  divided  into  11  departments:  (1)  Prin- 
ciples of  education  and  religion,  with  their  "  applications  to  methods 
of  study,  formation  of  character,  and  conduct  of  life,"  including 
ethics,  metaphysics,  and  logic.  (He  wished  to  have  the  State 
teachers'  association  meet  with  the  college  and  to  "open  to  public 
school  teachers  of  the  State  any  of  our  courses  of  instruction,  con- 
nected with  their  own  instruction,  free  of  tuition,  and  to  arrange  the 
time  for  the  lectures  in  the  history,  principles,  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation, so  as  to  facilitate  their  attendance.")^*  (2)  Physical  culture, 
the  students  being  pladed  also  in  a  military  organization.  (3)  En- 
glish- (4)  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  each  subject  to  be 
taught  by  a  separate  professor,  as  soon  as  possible.  (5)  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Technology.  (6)  Natural  Science,  comprising  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology,  to  be  later  extended  to  cover  agri- 
« ulture,  mining,  and  arts.  (7)  Geography,  history,  and  national  in- 
dtistries.  (8)  Law  and  public  economy.  (9)  Graphics,  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  bookkeeping.  (10)  Fine  arts,  including  music, 
%'ocal  culture,  modeling,  and  sketching.     (The  history  and  princi- 

*  16  Am.  J.  Bd.»  539.  u  Monroe^  p.  21. 
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pies  of  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  landscape  gardening 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  seek  the  highest  honors.)  (11)  Lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern.  To  begin  work  Barnard  wished  to  em- 
ploy at  least  five  professors  and  to  use  nonresident  lectiurers.  He 
w^ished  a  preparatory  department  and  thought  that  a  college  is  ^'  an 
extension  and  perfection  of  the  discipline  and  attainment  of  the 
academy  or  the  hi^  sdiool."  His  plan  discussed  terms,  tuition, 
scholarships,  and  a  permanent  endowment,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  alumni  society. 

On  August  13,  1866,  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by  Gov.  Swann, 
as  president  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  visitors.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  faculty  was  composed  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  principal  and  professor 
of  mental,  moral,  and  social  science,  including  the  principles  and 

methods  of  education;  Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  ; 

George  W.  Atherton,  Latin;  E.  P.  Scammon,  mathematics;  Hiram 
Corson,  English ;  Julius  W.  Dashiell,  Greek ;  Wm.  Steffen,  German ; 
D.  N.  Camp,  principal  of  the  preparatory  and  normal  department; 
Z.  Richards,  principal  of  the  commercial  department;  Rev.  W.  L, 
Gage,  physical  geography ;  S.  S.  Halderman,  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy ;  and  Wm.  H.  Hopkins,  tutor  in  mathematics  and  Greek. 

In  September,  work  was  begun"  with  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  freshman  class.  Barnard  traveled  somewhat  over  the  State  in 
the  interest  of  the  college  but  was  soon  disillusioned  of  his  hope  to 
establish  a  strong  institution*  His  endeavors  to  secure  contributions 
for  scholarships  and  for  the  library  were  without  much  result.  Th« 
legislature  had  a  democratic  majority,  unfriendly  to  the  Republican 
board  of  visitors  which  had  called  Barnard.  There  was  danger  that 
the  legislative  grant  to  the  St  John's  would  be  withdrawn.  The 
house  of  delegates,  on  February  7,  1867,  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  management  of  the  college,  and  on  March  4  J.  T.  Mason,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors,  answered  tliat  Bamai'd  had  vis- 
ited many  parts  of  the  State,  hoped  to  add  by  gift  2,500  volumes 
to  the  college  library  and  was  sanguine  of  success,  if  encouraged  by 
the  State.  Just  while  matters  were  in  so  discouraging  a  condition, 
Barnard  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  resigned  the  presidency  of  St.  John's.**  The  only  survivor  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  Barnard's  presidency  is  Prof. 
William  H.  Hopkins,  of  Goucher  College,  who,  under  date  of  March 
6, 1915,  gave  the  following  reminisc^ices  of  this  administration : 

These  were  all  strangers  to  us — northemers — ^I  betng^  the  only  Mnrylander 
Invited  to  resuuse  the  work  I  had  been  compelled  to  drop  by  the  war.  which  had 
forced  the  college  to  close  Its  doors.    •    ♦    ♦    It  was  the  reorganization  of  an 

»  Steiner,  Ed.  in  Md.,  p.  118. 

"  While  In  Maryland  be  had  a  conversation  with  Johns  Hopkins.  His  experience  made 
him  feel  that  the  **  proTlndal  colleges  must  be  subject  to  Baltimore." 
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old  southern  college  in  a  new  political  atmosphere.  "  Rebellion  "  had  jnst  been 
crushed,  and  for  the  tirae  being  at  least,  "  loyal,"  that  is  to  say  **  Republican," 
elements  were  venturing  to  assert  themselves  in  an  environment  normally 
democratic.  They  had  asserted  themselves  even  in  the  board  of  visitors  nnd 
governors  of  St.  John*s,  temporarily,  and  so,  some  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  men  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  Hon.  Alexander  Ran- 
dall, ex-Gov.  Pratt,  Frank  H.  Stockett,  Dr.  John  Ridout,  and  others  pn^sumabl.v 
used  their  Influence  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  proshlont 
Just  how  they  fixed  on  him  I  do  not  know.  Good  work  was  done  during  that 
one  year  by  the  men  whom  the  new  president  called  to  his  aid,  but  the  pro- 
fessor himself  never  met  the  students  in  the  rdle  of  instructor.  He  made,  as 
I  now  recall  it,  a  few  public  addresses,  sometimes  apologizing  for  very  evident 
signs  of  hasty  preparation,  and  finding  fault  with  the  lack  of  enthusiastic 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our  "grand  (but  rather  slow)  old 
Commonwealth."  If  I  may  give  you  my  honest  impression  (of  course  I  may 
be  wrong),  I  always  felt  that  Dr.  B's  heart  was  not  wholly  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  St  Jolm's,  or,  if  it  was,  that  he  was  clearsighted  enough  to 
** discern  the  signs  of  tlie  times**  as  unfavorable  to  his  further  endeavors  in 
that  direction. 

WelU  the  new  r^me  was  short-lived.  Dr.  Barnard  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  Commissioner  of  Education  and  bade  us  a  prompt  and  cheerful  adieu, 
amid  the  usual  resolutions,  and  with  him  went  also  his  two  lieutenants,  Messrs. 
Atherton  and  Camp,  and  shortly  afterwards  Prof.  Steffen  also  departed.  In 
fact,  the  ver>'  next  year  (1867)  saw  Dr.  James  O.  Welling,  president,  and  Profs. 
Nelson,  Dashlell,  Corson,  and  others  inaugurating  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new 
period  in  the  life  of  the  old  college. 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  president  of  St.  John's  College  for  only  one  year 
ClHOG-67).  During  that  short  time  I  was  so  busy  with  my  own  work  and  Dr. 
Barnard  so  engrossed,  not  only  with  his  new  duties  as  president  but  much  more 
so  (as  it  always  seemed  to  rae)  with  outside  matters,  his  Journal  of  Education 
in  particular,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  I  came  to  know  him  at  all. 
Ind<^,  his  presidency  of  St.  John's  I  always  regarded  as  substantially  with- 
out influence  on  its  history.  It  was  but  a  brief  episode  in  his  own  busy  life, 
and.  I  fancy,  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  national  position  on 
which  his  eye,  it  is  likely,  was  already  fixed.  It  Is  true  that  he  called  to  the 
Tarlous  chairs  of  Instruction  some  able  men.  His  chief  officer,  who  relieved 
him  abfloluteiy  of  all  executive  details,  was  George  W.  Atherton,  afterwards 
pr«^ident  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  (who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  that 
office). 

l*rof.  Atherton  also  took  charge  of  the  higlier  Latin  and  Greek.  His  superin- 
tendent of  the  preparatory  department  was  David  N.  Camp,  a  splendid  teacher, 
the  nutiior  of  Camp's  Geographies.  Then  there  was  William  Steffen,  an  ex- 
Cftptain  of  tlie  Prussian  Army,  who  taught  mathematics  and  German  and 
military  tactics  and  athletics,  besides  acting  temporarily  as  professor  of 
pliyslcal  science,  an  able,  progressive,  but  touchy  Teuton.  Dr.  Barnard  also 
enc;aeed  the  services  of  two  nonresident  "  occasional "  lecturers,  S.  S.  Halde- 
man  and  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  prominent  and  able  men,  whose  \i8lts,  however- 
wer»»  too  few  and  far  between  to  count  as  a  weighty  factor  iu  the  college 
scheme. 
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When  the  Rev.  Samuel  lijiox,  of  Fredericktown,  Md.,  that  for* 
gotten  educational  dreamer  to  whom  Jefferson  owed  so  much,  went 
to  Washington  in  March,  1826,  to  talk  with  public  men  concerning 
his  "  improved  plan  of  public  education  "  ^  he  was  met  with  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  Members  of  Congress  that  "  public  education  was 
a  subject  Congress  could  not  take  up;  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
reserved  as  an  inherent  right  in  each  particular  State."  A  series 
of  similar  defeats  met  Barnard  during  his  efforts  for  nearly  30 
years. 

In  1838  he  visited  Washington  to  ascertain  what  school  statistics 
existed  there,  and  finding  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  collect  them, 
after  interviews  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  chief  clerk  of  that  department  which  had  the  charge  of 
the  census,  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Van  Buren* 
the  desirability  of  including  educational  statistics  in  the  census  of 
1840.  These  statistics  were  secured  and  constituted  the  earliest 
recognition  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government.  Barnard  and 
Mann  used  these  statistics  in  1842  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
educational  interest  and  the  "  utter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of 
popular  education  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment." When  traveling  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  Barnard 
had  urged  in  his  addresses  the  importance  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating reliable  information  as  to  schools  and  of  establishing  in  each 
State  and  for  the  whole  country  a  "  central  repository  or  oflSce  sup- 
plied with  plans  of  schoolhouses,  apparatus  and  furniture,  and  a 
circulating  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  and  a 
specimen  of  a  school  library." 

In  1845  and  1847  he  tried  to  have  the  "  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  art  of  education  and  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  systems  of  public  schools"  put  into  the  scheme  for  the 

^  Steiner's  Life  of  Knox,  In  Rep.  oi  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1808-00,  p.  508. 
•  30  Am.  J.  Ed.,  103 ;  Bep.  of  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1002,  I,  803. 
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Smithsonian  Institution.  He  proposed  in  1849,  when  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  present  topics  to  a  convention  of  friends  of  popular 
education,  that  there  be  established  at  Washington  a  "permanent 
Statistical  bureau  charged  with  the  decennial  census,  which  should 
present  an  annual  report  on  the  educational  statistics  and  progress  of 
the  country."  A  year  later  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for 
New  England  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In 
December,  1854,  he  submitted  to  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  a  "plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  United  States  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  a 
bureau  in  a  Government  department."  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and 
Barnard  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  President 
Pierce  thereupon.  In  1856  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  met  in  Detroit,  and  Barnard  in  his  presidential  address 
dwelt  upon:  (1)  The  magnitude  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1850;  (2)  the  service  which  the 
National  Government  could  render  by  publishing  an  annual  report 
from  a  competent  officer,  who  should  be  put  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  State  and  municipal  systems  and  thus  should  deal  with 
education  as  another  officer  dealt  with  agriculture;  (3)  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  the  income  from  public  lands  to  the  States 
for  education  and  the  support  of  public-school  teachers;  (4)  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  each  State  constitution  making  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  and  supervise  schools  and 
protect  society  by  compulsion  from  the  neglect  of  parental  duty; 
(5)  the  application  of  an  educational  test  to  all  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernment service.  In  this  last  point  Barnard  showed  himself  an  early 
advocate  of  civil-service  reform.  Every  year  thereafter  until  1861 
Barnard  visited  Washington  to  secure  some  advance  in  these  direc- 
tions.* 

The  Civil  War,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  State's  rights  southern- 
ers and  with  the  great  increase  in  the  centripedal  forces  and  in  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government,  led  to  a  revival  of  the  plan  to 
have  the  United  States  take  some  part  in  education.  On  August  18, 
1864,  A.  J.  Rickoff  delivered  an  address  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  before 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  advocating  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education  to  obtain  and  communicate  information,  and  saying 
that:* 

The  Government  must  recognize  the  cause  of  general  education  as  a  part  of 
Ita  care,  not  by  direct  encouragement  alone  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  Influences 
of  every  kind  which  can  Induce  a  people. to  regard  the  matters  that  concern  It 
an  of  the  highest  Interest  A  Department  of  Education  must  be  establishe<l 
alongside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  He  secured  some  votes  In  Congress  for  the  agricultural  land-grant  bill. 

•  16  Am.  J.  £d.,  2iM>. 
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At  the  same  tirae*  S.  H.  Wliite  spoke  in  favor  of  a  "National 
Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics,"  sii^e  "  this  Nation,  founded  upon 
the  mental  culture  of  the  people  and  dependent  for  its  prosperity 
upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  secure  its  success 
kv  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  influence  of  national 
adoption."  A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  February  7,  1866,  E.  E. 
White,  commissioner  of  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on 
a  National  Bui*eau  of  Education  before  the  meeting  at  Washington 
of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents**  He  main- 
tained that "  universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  national  concern,"  and  that  "education  must  be  coex tensive 
with  society."  The  United  States  might,  by  "  conditional  appropria- 
tions and  by  a  system  of  general  insp>ection  and  encoui-ageraent, 
through  the  agency  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  induce  each 
State  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  system."  A  demand  existed  for 
a  "  national  channel  of  communication  betwe^i  the  school  systems  of 
the  diflferent  States." 

As  a  result  of  this  address,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congi^ess 
by  the  association,^  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  also  intro- 
duced a  resolution  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  instructing  the 
joint  committee  on  reconstruction  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  "  to  enforce  education 
without  regard  to  color."  The  preamble  to  the  resolution,  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  stated  that  such  a  bureau  was 
necessary,  because  "republican  interests  can  find  permanent  safety 
only  upon  the  basis  of  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  people,"  and 
because  "the  great  disasters  which  have  afflicted  the  Nation  and 
desolated  one-half  its  territory  are  traceable,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  absence  of  common  schools  and  general  education  among  the 
people  of  the  lately  rebellious  States."  A  bill  was  next  introduced, 
on  February  14,  by  James  A.  Garfield,  and  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  which  Garfield  was  chairman.  The  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  when  a 
report  was  made  on  June  5,  1866,  the  bill  had  been  amended  so  as 
to  establish  the  Department  of  Education.  Supported  by  Donnelly, 
Garfield,  Moulton  of  Illinois,  Banks,  and  Boutwell,  and  opposed  by 
Pike  of  Maine,  Rogers  of  New  Jersey,  and  Randall  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  19.  Garfield's  speech,*  delivered 
more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this  Nation"  than  the  one  under 
consideration.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  1,200,000 
on  June  8,  was  an  elaborate  and  polished  address,  replete  with  infor- 
mation. He  knew  of  no  measure  "  that  has  a  nobler  object  or  that 
free  white  illiterate  adults  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  two-thirds 


•  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  180.  *  Barnes,  Htstory  of  39th  Congress,  p.  65a. 

•16  Am.  J.  Bd..  17T,  'IT  Am.  J.  Ed.,  49. 
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were  American  bom.  The  library  of  Congreas  had  no  educational 
reports  from  19  States.  These  facts  howed  the  need.  The  object 
was  no  more  unconstitutional  than  others  to  which  Congress  had 
appropriated  money ;  such  as  tlie  coast  survey,  tlie  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, the  lighthouse  board,  the  ex|>loring  expeditions,  the  sur- 
rey of  a  route  for  a  Pacific  railway,  the  Patent  Office,  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Departmrait.  He  referred  to  the  advocacy  Thaddeus  Stevens 
had  given  tO/ Pennsylvania  schools  and  praised  the  interest  taken  in 
education  by  Ohio.  Then  he  quoted  the  leaders  of  education  in  other 
countries,  referred  to  the  work  done  by  them,  and  closed  with  an 
"appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for  the  future  safety  and  glory  of 
this  Nati(m  than  for  any  mere  temporary  advantage,  to  aid  in  giving 
to  education  the  public  recognition  and  active  support  of  the  Federal 
Government."  • 

On  February  26,  1867,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  in  the  Sen- 
ate,  and  the  discussion  upon  it  was  opened  by  Lyman  Trumbull  with 
a  speech  favoring  it.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  Sumner,  Howe,  Nor- 
ton, and  Yates  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  while  Davis  opposed  it  altogetlier, 
and  Conness  and  Howard  opposed  the  use  of  the  word  department 
(which  had  been  chosen  in  cw^er  that  the  commissioner  might  select 
his  own  clerks)  on  the  groimd  that  the  head  of  a  department  should 
be  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  that  bureau  would  be  the  better 
word  here.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  a  division  on 
February  28,  and  on  March  1  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  matter 
failed  by  a  vote  of  7  to  28,  17  Members  being  absent  and  no  paii;y 
lines  being  drawn  in  the  vote.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  March  2,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Barnard  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  as  that  of  the  first  commissioner  on  March  11.  The  bill  ^<^ 
provided  for  a  commissioner  with  a  salary  of  $4,000,  a  chief  clerk, 
and  two  other  clerks,  all  three  apjjointed  by  the  commissioner.  An- 
neal reports  were  to  be  made,  and  the  subject  of  land  grants  for  edu- 
cation should  be  treated  in  the  first  report.  The  commissioner  of 
public  buildings  was  directed  to  find  rooms  for  the  department.  The 
purpose  of  the  department  was  the  collection  of  statistics  and  facts 
to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  the  diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  organi- 
zatitMi  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods 
of  teaching,  so  as  to  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other^vise 
in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
In  Mayo's  words:" 

Tliere  was  one  man  In  the  United  States  who  was  peculiarly  adnpted  to  this 
grand  work  of  pubMc  inspiration  in  a  decisive  and  Inviting  way.    That  man 

•Text  of  tbo  bin  Is  given  io  17  Am.  J.  Bd.,  03.     Vidt  alBO  80  Am.  J.  Bd.,  108  et  »eq. 
^\jkw%  of  80th  Congress,  Ch.  CLVIII  (H.  R.,  276), 
»B«p.  of  U.  &  Commis.  of  Bd.,  1902^  I.  899. 
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♦  *  ♦  was  the  educator  who,  In  a  career  of  30  years,  had  achieved  a  national 
and  international  reputation  by  tUe  habit  of  fashioning  everything  connected 
with  education  into  a  grand  and  attractive  shape. 

To  further  education  in  these  ways  of  collecting  and  diffusing 
information  had  been  Barnard's  work.  He  had  been  consulted  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress," and,  at  his  request  and  through  personal  friendship  with 
him,  Senator  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  explained  to  Senators  the  prob- 
ability of  Barnard's  appointment  so  as  to  secure  favorable  consid- 
ation  of  the  bill  from  those  who  did  not  favor  giving  President 
Johnson  an  appointive  power.  Dixon  also  prevented  Johnson  from 
vetoing  ^»  the  bill  by  explaining  to  him  that  the  "  true  and  obvious 
intent  of  the  bill  was  not  to  centralize  the  administration  of  schools," 
but  "  to  perform  the  work  every  year  which  the  census  undertakes  to 
do  eveiy  10  years."^*  In  the  month  in  which  he  was  appointed  Bar- 
nard issued  volume  17  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a 
preface,  dated  at  Annapolis,  in  which  preface  he  wrote  of  his  recent 
appointment : 

A  realization,  In  a  most  unexpected  way,  of  his  own  plan  of  a  central  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  education  In  the  United  States,  first  projected  In  rudo 
outline  In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  at 
Washington  In  1S38,  and  again  In  1839  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1840 
(by  which  for  the  first  time  any  official  statistics  of  children  and  school  attend- 
ance for  the  entire  country  was  obtained),  and  more  fully  developed  in  his 
conuuunication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1854. 

In  tlie  reports  to  be  issued  by  the  department  he  hoped  to  give  in- 
formation more  adequately  than  had  been  done  in  the  magazine, 
which  latter  would  not  only  contain  those  reports  in  future,  but  also 
''other  discussions"  of  educational  topics.  He  hoped  that  some 
individual  or  association  would  take  up  the  magazine  while  he  en- 
gaged in  the  national  work,  relying  on  the  material  already  col- 
lected by  him. 

The  organization  of  a  new  department  to  advance  an  Interest  so  delicate 
and  extensive,  and  so  Important  as  the  e<lucatlon  of  the  people,  without  au- 
thority to  originate  or  administer  any  system.  Institution,  or  agency  by  which 
the  e<lucation  of  a  single  person  Is  secured  and  with  means  and  clerical  force 
so  utterly  Inadequate  to  even  Inaugurate  an  efficient  system  of  Inquiry  and 
(lisseinlnation,  will  engross  all  the  energy  and  time  of  tlie  commissioner. 

Tliree  months  later,  from  Washington,  he  wrote  on  Juno  8,  that : 

C^'onstant  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  his  withdrawal  from  the 
presidency  of  St.  John's  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Kdu- 

"  30  Am.  J.  Kd..  197. 

I'Cinrneld  bad  telegraphed  AonapoUs  to  Barnard:  "Come  over  and  attend  to  bill.  It 
Is  Kolusf  to  be  yetoed."  (Vide  Lectures  of  54th  Meeting  of  Institute  «f  In>»tnictton.  p. 
115.)  Barnard  came  to  Washington  and  asked  DUon  lo  Intercede  with  Johnson  for 
the  bill. 

UN.  E.  A.  Proc.,  1001,  p.  412. 
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cation  had  prevented  the  Issue  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  March  or 
June,  but  tliat  he  had  now  secured  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  as  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Journal,  while  Barnard  would  generally  direct  its  policy.  The 
monthly  circulars  of  the  Department  of  Education  would  be  sent  each  sub- 
scriber to  the  JoumaL** 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Camp  withdrew  and  Barnard  an- 
nounced that  the  magazine  would  be  continued  by  embodying  therein 
the  official  documents  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.*** 

During  the  first  year  of  Barnard's  incumbency  of  his  office  Prof. 
William  C.  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  wrote  him  in  December  on  the 
clergy  and  popular  education,"  and  addressed  him  as  "a  distin- 
guished friend  and  advocate  of  popular  education  who  has  labored 
long  and  successfully  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  first  as  a  pioneer 
and  then  as  a  victorious  soldier  in  this  good  cause  "  of  education. 

Upon  his  appointment,  Barnard  at  once  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  governors  of  the  various  States,  asking  for  information  as  to 
land  grants  for  educational  purposes,"  and,  in  his  first  circular  of 
information,  made  a  report  on  the  educational  land  policy  of  the 
United  States.  That  circular  also  contained  articles  on  the  recog- 
nition of  education  as  a  national  institution,  on  George  Washington 
and  the  National  University,  education  in  Germany,  constitutional 
provisions  concerning  schools  and  education,  and  Hoole's  Petty 
School.  Twelve  such  circulars  *•  were  issued  in  the  next  year,  treat- 
ing also  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  school  architecture, 
coeducation,  taxation  for  public  schools,  agricultural  colleges.  New 
England  academies,  etc.  When  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion  met  at  Boston  in  August,  1867,  Barnard  was  present  and  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  "general  idea  of  the  department  and  of  its 
work."  He  told  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
department  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "it  does  not  recog- 
nize any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  create  a  system 
of  national  education ;  nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated."  He 
intended  to  "collect  and  disseminate  information,"  and  told  ho\^ 
widespread  had  been  the  localities  from  which  requests  for  that  in- 
formation had  come.  He  also  spoke  of  the  reports  which  he  was 
preparing  and  added : 

I  have  no  prejudices  of  my  own  to  Impose  on  the  country.  It  hns  been 
my  aim  to  bring  to  bear  the  light  of  past  and  present  experience.  My  belief 
i»  that  any  thing  worth  preser\ing  has  its  roots  In  the  past,  and  to  make  us 
grow  we  need  all  the  light  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  from  every  country. 

a  vide  also  30  Am.  J.  Ed.,  S18. 

w  The  18th  volume  of  the  American  Jonrnal  of  Education  was  the  American  Year  Hook 
tor  1860,  the  19th  volume  was  the  Report  on  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
til*-  20th,  Itsoed  In  1870,  wan  the  report  on  Public  InBtruction  In  Different  Countries. 

"17  Am.  J.  Ed.,  211. 

» 17  Am,  J.  Ed..  64. 

»  Ueprinted  in  30  Am.  J.  Ed.,  pp.  833. 
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At  the  close  of  the  speech,  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  thanking  him  and  commending  the  establishment  of  the 
department. 

On  March  15,  1868,  Barnard  wrote  his  first  annual  report**  He 
referred  to  the  magnitude  of  his  task  in  comparing  the  statistics  of 
the  schools  of  the  principal  American  cities  with  thase  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared  schedules  to  obtain 
information,  had  sought  to  gain  it  in  several  modes  and  had  an 
extended  plan  of  publication  to  disseminate  this  information,  of 
which  the  circulars  issued  were  samples.  .  Recommendations  fol- 
lowed: (1)  That  there  be  continued  prosecution  of  investigations 
already  begun;  (2)  that  authority  be  given  the  commissioner  to  pub- 
lish documents  called  for  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  did  not  exist,  and  to  visit,  in  person  or  by  repre- 
sentative, such  States,  as  well  as  to  attend  educational  conventions  in 
other  States;  (3)  that,  as  the  commissioner  is  already  overworked, 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  bureau's  work,  another  clerk  be  appointed ; 
and  that  (4)  an  allowance  be  made  for  expenses  for  the  printing, 
books  and  incidentals,  and  for  obtaining  information  from  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  for  the  salary  of  a  messenger  and  for  the  care 
of  the  bureau's  rooms,  which  had  not  been  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  previous  year,  and  consequently  had  been  disallowed  in 
the  settlement  of  accounts.  Barnard  had  himself  borne  some  of 
these  expenses  during  the  past  year.  The  report,  submitted  on  June 
2,  met  with  no  favorable  reception,  for,  on  July  20,  1868,  a  bill  was 
signed  abolishing  the  Department  of  Education  and  creating  in  its 
place  an  Ofice  of  Education,  attached  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  reducing  Barnard's  salary  to  $3,000  a  year.  A  year 
later  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  name  which 
it  still  retains. 

In  August,  1868,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  meeting  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  adopted  resolutions,  stating  that  it  regarded  the 
"  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  education  as  of  the  high- 
est importance";  regarded  Barnard  as  "eminently  fitted  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  department,  both  by  his  previous  pur- 
suits and  possession  of  a  large  library  of  educational  statistics  and 
his  general  acquaintance  with  educational  interests,"  and  that  it 
would  memorialize  Congress  for  the  "continuance  of  this  depart- 
ment." 

Barnard  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  opened  the  discussion  on 
"  Defects  in  our  present  system  of  education."  He  felt  that  the  great- 
est lack  was  in  not  having  in  the  schools  of  any  State  a  "  course  of 
instruction,"  on  a  "broad  and  comprehensive  plan,"  so  as  to  give 


»  80  Am.  J.  Bd.»  201.    Bx.  Doc  290,  40th  Cong.,  2d  mm. 
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**  liberal  culture^^  A  great  part  of  our  school  populaticm  was  out- 
side of  the  schools,  even  in  our  cities,  and  no  compulsion  caused  regu- 
larity in  attendance.  We  had  no  ^^  secondary  schools  that  occupy  a 
position  a>rresponding  to  the  German  gymnasia  or  the  lycenms  of 
France,  by  whidi  the  foundations  are  laid  deeper  and  stronger  and 
the  edifice  is  carried  hi^ier,  so  that  an  effective  preparation  is  made 
for  the  superior  education  which  should  follow."  "In  our  private 
academies  and  secoadary  schools  there  is  no  general  supervision. 
Compulsory  education  laws  should  be  passed.  If  a  parent  will  not 
send  a  ehUd  to  school,  he  sliould  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen."  Great  advance  has  been  made  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  liberality  with  which  schools  arc  supported  and  in 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers;  but  teaching  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
recognized  as  a  profession,  nor  the  advice  of  teachers  sought  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  schools.  Teachers  should  put  a  "  check  on  the 
admission  of  unworthy  members  "  to  the  profession  and  the  ^^  certifi- 
cate, by  which  a  teacher  enters  a  school,  should  be  given  by  the 
teachers  as  a  body."  The  discussion  of  defects  should  not  be  limited 
to  those  of  elementary  schools,  but  should  also  consider  those  of 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Barnard  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  Report 
on  Public  Instruction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  a  congres- 
sional resolve  of  March  29,  1867.'^  He  compared  conditions  there 
with  those  in  other  American  and  European  cities  and  recommended 
a  new  organization,  in  his  report  of  January  19,  1870.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  territory,  population,  and  resources,  the  history  and 
conditions  of  schools  in  the  District,  he  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Control,  of  18  members,  appointed  for  three  years,  one- 
third  retiring  from  office  each  year.  Of  this  board,  one-fifth  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  one-fifth  elected  by  the  taxpayers 
and  voters  in  the  District.  The  mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  munici- 
pal corpwaticm  within  the  District  should  be  ex  officio  members,  the 
teachers'  association  should  elect  one  or  more  delegates,  the  board  of 
health  should  have  a  representative,  as  should  special  institutions  of 
science  and  literature,  while  one  or  more  should  represent  parents 
and  guardians.  Of  course,  this  was  a  hopelessly  complex  and  un- 
workable plan.  There  were  to  be  three  other  boards.  The  Board  of 
Instruction  was  to  be  composed  of  all  teachers,  appointed  at  first 
provisionally^  after  presentation  of  testimonials  and  passage  of 
examinations.  Permanent  appointment  should  come  when  addi- 
tional evidence  of  success  in  teachmg  was  shown.  No  teacher  should 
be  dismissed  wroept  upon  a  written  recommendation  of  the  inspector 
general.    A  life  assurance  plan  should  be  adopted  for  teachers.    The 
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Board  of  Inspection  should  consist  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
control,  the  inspector  general,  the  special  inspectors,  etc  The  Board 
of  School  Visitors  should  consist  of  two  for  each  school,  who  should 
visit  that  school  every  month,  and  should  be  elected  by  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  scholars  yearly.  Under  these  boards  the 
schools  should  be  organized  as  follows:  (1)  Primary,  intended  for 
children  from  3  to  8  years  old;  (2)  intermediate,  from  8  to  12  years 
old;  (3)  secondary,  from  12  to  16  years  old;  (4)  superior,  or  special, 
to  carry  students  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  the  college 
course  and  prepare  them  for  teaching,  business,  trades,  and  design, 
or  admission  to  national  special  schools,  in  which  schools  special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  in  teaching  the  languages  of  countries 
with  which  we  have  conmicrcial  and  diplomatic  relations;  (5)  sup- 
plementary schools  and  agencies,  with  lectures.  In  the  curriculum 
Barnard  would  have  included  music  and  drawing,  physical  develop- 
ment, moral  and  mental  philosophy,  political  and  geographical 
studies,  at  least  one  language,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  the 
English  language  and  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  his 
study  of  the  record  of  the  schools  for  negroes  led  him  to  write  that  it 
was  "  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  willingness  to  be  taught  and 
ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  instruction."  '* 

While  commissioner,  Barnard  also  prepared,  in  pursuance  of  a 
call  made  upon  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  19, 
1870,  an  extensive  report  entitled  "  National  Education,  Science  and 
Art,  Systems,  Institutions  and  Statistics  of  Scientific  Instruction 
applied  to  national  industries  in  different  countries.  Volume  I,  Con- 
tinental Europe."  2»  This  was  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  the 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  second,  dealing  with  the  res\  of  Europe, 
and  the  third,  dealing  with  the  American  States,  were  never  printed. 
In  fact,  this  volume  was  not  complete  when  Barnard  severed  liis 
connection  with  the  bureau  on  March  15,  1870,  and  the  preface  to  its 
second  edition  was  dated  Hartford,  July,  1871.  The  whole  three  vol- 
umes were  intended  to  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  fourth  division  of 
a  gigantic  scheme,  conceived  by  Barnard  16  years  before,  for  which 
the  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  were  intended 
to  provide  material. 

On  January  25,  1870,^*  William  F.  Prosser,  of  Tennessee,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a 
national  system  of  education.  He  adverted  to  the  neglect  of  educa- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  to  the  impaipment  of  the  efficiency  of 

^  Upon  examination  of  these  reports  Mayo  said  tliat  **  we  find  It  diiScalt  to  decide  what 
better  message  could  have  been  set  before  the  educational  public  of  the  country."  Rep. 
of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1902,  I,  901. 

<" Binder's  Title:  Technical  Education.  Published  in  20  Am.  J.  Ed.,  and  separately, 
1872.  pp.  807. 

*«  Cong.  Globe  for  1869-70,  p.  759. 
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the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  reduction  of  its  appropriations.  In 
a  long  speech  he  characterized  as  puerile  and  trifling  objections  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  Department  of  Education  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  1868,  to  the  effect  that  the  department 
was  not  needed,  as  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  give  full  educational  statistics ;  that  the  information  obtained 
by  the  commissioner  would  not  be  important;  and  that  education  in 
the  States,  anyway,  fell  within  their  exclusive  province.  He  obtained 
little  support,  however,  and  Barnard  resigned  his  office,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  John  Eaton.**  Shortly  afterwards,  on  June  6, 1870,-* 
George  F,  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  on  education,  referred 
to  Barnard's  reputation  abroad,  stated  that  the  report  upon  Technical 
Education  was  well  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  claimed  that  if  an  adequate  clerical  force  and 
authority  to  print,  had  been  given  Barnard  his  comprehensive  survey 
of  national  education  would  long  ago  have  been  published. 

»On  Feb.  20  and  21,  1871,  Hon.  B.  Casserly,  of  California,  in  tlie  Senate  attacked 
Eaton's  first  report. 

M  Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe  for  1860-70,  p.  478. 
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Chapter  X. 
LAST  YEARS  (1870-1900). 


When  Barnard  retired  from  the  office  of  Commismoner  of  Educa- 
tion, his  public  career  was  Tirtually  at  an  end.  He  was  only  59 
years  of  age,  and  he  lived  30  years  longer,  but  his  period  of  im- 
portant activity  was  over.  For  10  years  he  worked  at  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  and  then  for  a  score  of  years  more  he  grew 
old  gracefully,  receiving  the  honor  which  was  his  need,  becoming  the 
Nestor  of  American  education,  harassed  only  by  the  res  angust(B  dotnL 

As  soon  as  he  left  his  office  he  returned  from  Washington  to  Hart- 
ford and  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Education-  The 
report  on  technical  schools  in  Europe  appeared  as  volume  21,  with  a 
preface  dated  January  15,  1871.  Volume  22  contained,  in  addition 
to  a  similar  report  as  to  Great  Britain,  articlas  on  medieval  univer- 
sities, the  Hartford  high  schools,  schools  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  school  architecture,  and  on  nautical 
and  agricultural  education.  In  1873  volume  23  followed,  present- 
ing articles  on  such  subjects  as  female  education,  the  school  and 
teacher- in  English  literature,  studies  and  conduct,  German,  French, 
and  English  pedagogy.  Volume  24  was  announced  as  the  last  of  the 
second  or  national  series,  and  the  subscribers  were  told,  in  a  preface 
dated  March  15,  1873,  that  the  volumes  which  had  been  published — - 

presented  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  national  systems 
and  institutions  of  education  in  all  countries  in  which  schools  for  general  or 
special  purposes  have  been  recoj?nized  and  administered  by  law  than  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  number  of  volumes  in  any  language,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Barnard  hoped  to  close  his  editorial  labors  by  issuing  an  interna- 
tional series  of  the  Journal  in  which  the  existing  status  of  schools 
and  the  problems  of  public  instruction  in  different  countries  would 
be  discussed  by  educators  and  teachers.  In  volume  24  appeared 
articles  on  schools  in  Finland,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  endowments  of 
American  colleges,  history  of  superior  education  in  antiquity,  early 
Christian  schools,  State  systems  of  common  schools  in  the  United 
States,  educational  statistics  of  1840  in  the  United  States,  benefactors 
of  American  education,  extracts  from  Winterbotham's  View  of  the 
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United  States  in  17»6,  Noah  Webstw-'s  Views  in  1806,  English  uni- 
versities, teaching  orders  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  and  mili- 
tary schools  in  Bussia.^ 

The  first  volume  of  this  international  series*  contained  an  index 
of  150  pages  to  the  first  24  volumes'  and  then  offered  the  reader 
articles  upon  school  architecture,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Mar- 
C|His  of  Pomfoal  as  educational  refosiners,  the  history  of  school 
punishments,  Ei^li^  home  life  and  education  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  teaching  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalian  semi- 
naries, the  Council  of  Trent,  Glastcmbury  Abbey,  Vincent  de  Paul 
nnd  the  sisters  of  charity,  Scotch  parochial  and  dementary  schools, 
(ierman  universities,  superior  instruction  in  Ireland,  reminiscences 
of  English  and  Swiss  schools,  sketches  of  Noah  Webster,  H.  K, 
CMiver,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Thomas  Bewick,  Robert  Owen,  etc. 

In  1877  Barnard  published  volume  27,  containing  an  extremely 
miscellaneoos  collections  of  articles:  Efforts  to  Christianize  the 
Indians,  early  schools  in  Virginia,  early  public  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, Harvard  College,  Loyola,  Vives  and  Spanish  pedagogy,  Ober- 
lin  and  French  pedagogy,  Scotch  universities,  diairs  of  education, 
Knglish  and  French  views  of  German  universities,  trade  schools, 
Edwards  on  Literary  Institutions,*  military  education,  sketches  of 
Cotton  Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samucd  Johnson,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Count  Rnmford,  Stepl^n  Girard,  A.  B.  Alcott,  and  John 
Carter  Brown,  Smith  College,  public  instruction  in  ancient  Greece, 
Oxford  University,  Robert  Lowe  on  classical  education,  school  re- 
form in  Holland. 

In  1878,  volume  28  appeared,  in  which  we  find  a  letter  from  R.  H. 
Quick,  the  English  educator,  stating  that  the  Journal  contains  ^^a 
range  of  topics  in  the  history,  biography,  organization,  administra- 
tion, institutions,  and  statistics  of  national  systems,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  education  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
English  language."  Among  the  articles  contained  in  tliis  vohime 
we  find  such  titles  as:  Reminiscences  of  G.  B.  Emerson,  the  SheflSeld 
Scientific  School,  Foundations  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins  in  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven,  sketches  of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, Lord  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  Master  Tisdale  and  the  Lebanon 
School,  the  Leicester  Academy,  schools  in  English  literature,  with 
quotations  from  Hoole,  Irving,  and  Wordsworth;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut's  civil  and  educational    policy,    Durham    and 

^Barnard  nerttr  tssoed  volane  25.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  after  1901,  bound  up  some  copies 
of  ttae  Raport  of  Uie  U.  B.  Commltsioner  of  EducaUon  for  1S60,  put  a  tiUe  page  with  a 
date.  1876,  in  tbe  book,  and  called  it  volume  25. 

*  Vol.  26,  1^76. 

*Tbcre  ate  no  pa^es  from  152  to  198. 

*  BeprlDtad  from  dia  Quarierlj  Begiatac 
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London  Universities,  University  of  Leipzig,  law  and  professional 
studies.* 

Volume  30  was  published  in  1880,  and  contained  articles  on  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  the  education  of  princes,  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Welles- 
ley  College,  the  Department  of  Education,  kindergartens,  Massa- 
chusetts academies,  female  education,  etc. 

In  the  preface  to  volimie  31,  dated  March  1,  1881,  Barnard  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  continue  the  Journal  for  several  years,  but,  in  fact, 
this  was  the  last  volume  issued.  It  contained  articles  on  Pestalozzi, 
kindergartens,  education  of  girls  in  Connecticut  before  1800,  French 
pedagogy,  the  educational  needs  of  the  South,  Columbia  College,  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Connecticut,  Connecticut  school  statistics  for  1875, 
Chauncey's  educational  sermon  in  1656,  female  education  in  England, 

On  September  18,  1881,  he  wrote*^  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Sara- 
toga in  the  next  month,  as  bis  "  health  is  now  below  par."  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  he  was  not  doing  any  literary  work,  and 
indeed  had  not  done  much  since  the  death  of  his  son,  which  caused 
a  "  revolution  in  his  inner  life."  He  had  in  truth  completed  his  work, 
though  the  serene  evening  of  his  day  was  still  to  continue  for  nearly 
20  years. 

In  1901  C.  W.  Bardeen,  an  educational  publisher  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  purchased  all  Barnard's  stock  of  publications  and  the  plates 
of  his  works,  and  a  year  later,  with  a  title  page  dated  1882,  he  issued 
volume  32  of  the  Journal,  in  which  he  stated  that  Barnard  had  pre- 
pared parts  of  several  volumes,  as  far  as  nimiber  37,  but  that  upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  all  the  matter  which  was  in  shape  for 
publication  could  be  included  in  one  volume.  This  volume  contains  a 
reprint  of  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  and  of  ailicles 
on  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  development 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  United  States,  which  Barnard  had  pre- 
pared for  a  two-volume  work  entitled  "Eighty  Years'  Progress," 
published  in  1861.  E.  A.  Abbott's  Hints  on  Home  Training  and 
Teaching,  plans  for  the  new  building  of  the  Hartford  High  School, 
a  reprint  of  Barnard's  report  in  1850,  articles  on  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  on  F.  W.  Farrar,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  E.  Thring  are 
among  those  found  in  this  volume.^ 

During  the  decade  beginning  in  1871  Barnard  also  prepared  new 
and  enlarged  editions  of  many  of  his  former  publications,  adding  to 
their  pages  articles  reprinted  from  the  plates  of  the  Journal.    One 

•  Volume  29  was  never  issued.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  after  1901,  bound  some  copies  of  (he 
report  of  the  United  States  CommtBsioner  of  Education  for  1877,  with  a  title  page,  as 
volume  29. 

••To  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Ford ;  letter  is  in  New  York  Public  Library. 

» Vide  C.  W.  Bardeen,  "  Educational  Journalism,"  address  to  N.  Y.  State  Teachers* 
Assoc,  1885.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  "  Brief  History  of  Educational  Journalism  in  N.  £.»•• 
before  Int.  Cong,  of  Educators  at  Washington,  1880. 
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title  at  leait  seems  to  have  been  entirely  new:  "Educational  Devel- 
opment, contributions  to  the  history  of  the  original  free  schools,  in- 
corporated academies  and  common  schools  of  different  grades  in 
New  England."*  This  book  contains  some  interesting  material,  such 
as  the  reminiscences  of  Noah  Webster,  written  in  1840,  of  Heman 
Humphrey,  Joseph  T.  Buckii^ham,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Peter  Parley, 
William  Darlington,  Josiah  Quincey,  etc.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
volume  discourses  comprehensively  on  educational  periodicals,  school 
books,  apparatus,  and  schoolhouses,  literary  societies,  and  lecture 
courses. 

Oscar  Browning  referred  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  •  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  as  a  "  great  work,  *  *  *  by  far 
the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  historj'  of  education." 
When  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  published  an  Analyti- 
cal Index  to  the  Journal  in  1892,^®  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  then  com- 
missioner, in  the  preface  characterized  the  Journal  of  Education  as  a 
**  library  of  education  in  itself,"  In  its  publication,  Dr.  Barnard  used 
the  best  years  of  his  life  and  all  his  private  fortime.  The  complete 
index  to  these  volumes  goes  a  long  way  toward  furnishing  a  key  to 
all  educational  literature."  Sixteen  years  earlier.  President  Daniel 
C.  Oilman  ^^  had  given  the  Journal  hardly  less  praise,  writing  that 
the  "comprehensiveness  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication, 
under  many  adverse  circumstances,  at  great  expense,  by  private  and 
almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitled  the  editor  to  the  grateful 
recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  education." 

As  early  as  January  24,  1878,  Barnard,  writing  to  K.  H.  Quick,^^ 
stated  that  the  effort  to  publish  the  Journal  had  caused  him  to 
involve  his  property  in  mortgages.  If  he  could  do  so,  he  would  com- 
plete volume  28.  If  he  could  not  meet  his  obligations,  the  plates 
would  be  melted  for  type  metal  and  the  volumes  on  hand  would  be 
sold.**  Quick  wrote  to  the  educational  superintendents  in  New 
England :  "  I  would  as  soon  hear  that  there  was  talk  of  pulling  down 
one  of  our  cathedrals  and  selling  the  stones  for  building  material." 
With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  a  corporation  was 
organized  in  New  York,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  of  which 
$2,000  were  paid  in,  to  carry  on  the  Journal.  The  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  in  July,  1891,  the  Henry  Barnard  Publication  Co.  was 

'  In  four  parts,  to  average  200  pages  each,  in  all  770  pages,  1878. 

•Otlj  ed..  vol.  7,  p.  670. 

wPp.  128. 

"  North  Am.  R«v..  January,  1876,  vol.  122,  p.  193. 

»  On  Quick's  opinion  of  Barnard,  see  London  Jour,  of  Ed.  for  July,  1875.  Quick  was 
one  of  Bamai^'s  stanncbest  admirers,  and  dedicated  with  '*  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  the  author"  a  volume  entitled  "Educational  Reformers," jstating  that  Barnard,  "in 
•  Ionic  life  of  self 'Sacrificing  labor,  has  given  to  the  English  language  an  educational 
Utermtor*." 

>•  Monroe,  p.  28. 
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organized  and  the  Henry  Barnard  Society,  payment  of  membership 
in  whidi  should  entitle  anyone  to  a  discount  in  buying  any  of  Bar- 
nard^s  books.  These  projects  were  indorsed  by  Presid^it  Nich<da3 
Murray  Butler  in  the  Educational  Review/*  who  said  every  teacher 
in  the  country  ought  to  assist  them  and  that  the  Journal,  ^^  this  monu- 
mental work,  must  be  found  in  every  pedagogical  library  worthy  of 
the  name,''  for  "there  is  no  other  pedagogical  encyclopaedia  that 
compares  with  it"  Little  came  from  these  schemes,  however,  nor  did 
the  attempt  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1890  to 
raise  an  annuity  for  Barnard  succeed.  Speaking  of  this  last  plan.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,^^  stated  that 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  schools  of  every  town  in  the  land 
to-day,  directly  or  indirectly,  enjoy  higher  and  better  privileges  in 
consequences  of  the  earnest  labors  and  appeals  of  Henry  Barnard." 
A  final  unsuccessful  attempt  to  aid  Barnard  financially  was  made 
in  1897,  when  his.  friends  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  tried  to 
secure  for  him  first  a  pension  and  then  a  gratuity  of  $4,000,  which 
they  said  was  about  the  amount  he  bad  spent  from  his  own  funds 
when  he  was  a  State  officer. 

Other  laurels  reached  him,  however.  A  public  school  was  named 
for  him  in  New  Haven,  and  the  name  of  the  South  Green,  where  he 
lived  in  Hartford,  was  changed  to  Barnard  Square.  In  1874,  Rev. 
Eay  Palmer  ^*  wrote  of  Barnard's  "  career  of  devoted  and.  untiring 
labor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  rendered  such  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education."  Looking  over  this  career 
from  the  time  when,  in  1838,  he  "  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  apostle,"  Palmer  concluded  that, "  probably,  no  one 
man  in  the  United  States  has  done  as  much  to  advance  direct,  and 
consolidate  the  movement  for  popular  education."  Charles  Northend, 
of  New  Britain,  wrote  in  1895  that,  to  Mann  and  Barnard — 

the  whole  country  is  largely  indebted  for  the  Interest  that  has  been  awakened 
Id  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  for  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  securing  to  the  young  of  the  present  and  future  generations  advauUiges 
far  grejiter  and  better  than  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  former  tlmes.^^ 

A  bronze  medal  was  given  Barnard  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873,  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exposition,  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
a  diploma  at  the  Melbourne  Exposition  of  1880,  and  another  diploma 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1884.^*  Columbia  University  hon- 
ored him  in  1887  with  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 

"  Vol.  3.  p.  409,  April,  1892. 

»  Boston,  Jane  19,  1890,  toI.  31,  p.  892. 

»  Int.  Rer.,  yol.  1,  p.  63.  June. 

"  N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV.  500. 

"  Norton,  pp.  129  to  133.  In  1894,  under  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  the  claw  In  pedagogy 
at  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.»  University  devoted  a  week  to  the  study  of  Barnard's  life  and 
times. 
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From  time  to  time  he  visited  educatio&al  meetings  SiXtd  was  re- 
ceived with  honor.  At  the  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  held  at  Fabyans,  in  July,  1879,  Barnard  read  a  paper 
on  "The  treatment  of  neglected  and  destitute  children,"  who  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  environment  and  put  in  well-ordered  Christian 
homes,  if  possible,  and  if  that  be  not  possible,  be  placed  in  industrial 
homes.  In  1883,  at  the  same  place  and  before  the  same  association, 
he  spoke  on  school  supervision,  giving  some  of  his  own  reminiscences. 
In  the  autumn  of  1888,  J.  G.  Fitch  ^**  met  him  at  a  teachers'  meeting 
in  Rhode  Island  and  found  him  "  in  his  honored  old  age  as  keenly  in- 
terested as  ever  in  the  advancement  of  educational  science  and  in  the 
practical  improvement  of  scholastic  methods."  He  attended  the  Ed- 
ucational Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893  for  three  weeks  as  chairman 
of  the  educational  journal  section,  and  was  introduced  to  the  as- 
semblage bjr  Bishop  Fallows,  who  had  greeted  him  in  18^  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1894  he  visited 
Boston,  and  in  1899  he  addressed  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction in  Providence.  Every  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  he  went  to 
New  Haven  to  be  present  at  the  Yale  commencement.  Attended  by 
his  faithful  daughter,  his  venerable  figure,  with  its  patriarchal  beard, 
was  a  conspicuous  sight  upon  the  campus,  and  his  memory  of  the 
faces  and  identity  of  the  perscms  he  met  was  quite  remarkable.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent,  however,  in  his  birthplace,  where  he  greyed 
benignly  anyone  who  came  to  pay  him  respect  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. It  was  bis  habit  to  rise  at  5  a.  m.  until  he  was  85  years  old,  and  . 
to  work  in  his  garden  and  library  until  noon.  His  magrvmn  opus^ 
or  permanent  monument,  in  the  Journal  was  ccmiplete,  ^^a  source 
whence  to  draw  the  story  of  the  early  growth  of  American  educa- 
tional life."  The  visitor  to  this  -'  sturdy  pioneer  of  the  public  school 
system,  this  Nestor  of  the  modern  science  of  pedagogy,"  to  whom 
with  Mann,  "  we  owe  the  initiative  of  our  fruitful  public  educational 
methods,"  found  him  still  **  erect,  compactly  built,  with  a  noble  head 
and  flowing  white  beard,"  looking  "  like  a  benign  patriarch."  ^o  His 
**love  of  animals,  especially  cats,  which  was  an  illustration  of  his 
g^itle  kindness,"  led  him  often  to  write  '^  at  his  desk,  with  a  kitten 
on  his  shoulder  and  another  playing  among  his  papers."  His  family 
recall  him  as  '*  most  intolerant  of  personal  criticism,"  and  as  never 
allowing  "an  unkind  word  to  be  spoken  at  his  table.  Even  a 
stranger  might  have  suffered  a  mild  reproof,  if  he  or  she  offended  in 
tJiis  regard,"  when  he  was  present.^* 

»  Notes  on  Am.  Schooia  and  Training  College,  p.  91.     la  Au^ott,  1899,  ke  Tlslted  New 
Tork  City. 

»►  Critic  ToL  SO.  p.  64,  Jan.  23,  1807. 

n  Letters  of  lilsa  Mary  Barnard,  Mar.  1,  191S. 
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In  writing  a  sketch  of  Barnard,  in  1897,  Frederick  C.  Norton  gave 
this  testimonial  to  the  delight  of  his  company : " 

To  see  him  in  his  ripe  old  age,  with  elastic  step,  upright  form,  manly  and 
scholarly  countenance ;  to  hear  the  words  of  warm  and  courteous  welcome  with 
which  he  receives  all  who  enter  his  home ;  to  listen  to  the  discourse  with  which 
he  charms  them,  Is  truly  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  boon. 

Sorrows  also  came  to  him  in  those  later  years.  His  only  son  died 
in  1884,  and  the  end  of  long  years  of  patient  suffering  came  to  his 
wife  on  May  14,  1891.  Among  the  tributes  to  her  memory  we  may 
select  two.  Miss  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull  wrote,  in  the  Courant,  of 
the— 

piquant  brightness  which  never  left  her  during  her  17  years  of  illness  and  of 
tlie  example  she  gave  of  pain  undergone  without  complaint,  of  a  trust  triumph- 
ant over  all  burdens  of  weakness,  abnegation,  and  physical  distress,  and  of  a 
sweet  sunnlness  maintained  even  in  the  presence  of  the  clouds  of  suffering. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  a  man  of 
rare  sweetness  of  character  and  Barnard's  college  friend,  wrote  of 
her  as — 

a  lady  of  rare  excellencies  of  character,  In  whom  the  power  of  Christian  faith 
and  resignation  was  exemplified  with  singular  beauty.  Naturally  of  great 
sweetness  of  disposition,  her  severe  trials  and  sorrows,  borne  with  remarkable 
patience,  gave  to  it  a  superadded  charm,  Uftlng  it  Into  the  region  of  heavenly 
saintliness. 

At  his  eighty-sixth  biilhday,  on  January  24,  1897,  Barnard  re- 
ceived signal  honor.  The  State  board  of  education  issued  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Suggestions  for  the  Observance  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Birthday  of  Henry  Barnard,"  in  preparation  for  the  event." 
On  the  birthday,  at  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
Connecticut  State  capitol,  an  assemblage  met  to  do  Barnard  honor. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  present,  as  were  Jame.s  L,  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in 
Toronto;  Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale;  President  C.  K.  Adams, 
of  Wisconsin  University;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  superintendent  of 
education  in  Rhode  Island;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York;  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  D.  D.,  of  the 
(^atholic  University;  and  George  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  schools.  Gov.  Lorrin  A.  Cooke  presided.  A  chorus  from  the 
Hartford  High  School  sang  an  ode  composed  by  Richard  Burton : 

22  Conn.  Quar.  Rev.,  p.  137. 

»  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  then  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Westflela,  Mass.,  at  that 
time  Issued  a  "  Bibliography  of  Henry  Barnard."  The  best  account  of  the  celebration  Is 
lo  F.  C.  Norton's  article  in  Conn.  Quar.  Rev.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  April-June.  1S98,  pp.  125-137  ; 
also  reprinted  separately  as  "America's  Greatest  Educator."  The  article  contains  illus- 
trations of  Barnard's  home  and  of  portraits  and  photographs  of  him  in  1836,  1854,  18G0, 
1870,  1886,  and  1897. 
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In  the  early  days,  In  the  morning  haze. 

The  builder  builded  this  wall ; 

He  heard  the  cry  of  the  by  and  by. 

He  harked  to  the  future's  call. 

He  saw  the  hall 

Of  learning  uplift  fair  and  high. 

And  now  our  sage,  in  his  beautiful  age, 

Is  pillowed  in  memories  great ; 

His  work  is  blest,  for  his  high  behest 

Was  the  nurture  of  the  State. 

Then  let  the  children  for  whom  we  wrought 

Hail  him  as  hero  now ; 

The  sure-eyed  seer,  the  pioneer, 

With  the  silver  sign  on  his  brow."* 

The  mayor  of  Hartford  welcomed  the  visitors,  and  the  governor 
stated  that  "the  leaven  introduced  by"  Barnard  "more  than  50 
years  ago  has  continued  to  work  until  we  have  the  present  free- 
school  system."    Dr.  Harris  said  that  ^^ — 

It  is  deemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  we  are  able  to  recognize^  and 
acknowledge  the  services  of  a  public  benefactor  while  he  is  yet  living  in  our 
miilsit.  Most  recognition  comes  too  tardy  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and 
conflation  of  the  hero  himself;  [but  now]  the  Nation  rejoices  with  Connec- 
ticut in  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  educational  counsellor  of 
the  past  fifty  years,  for  Dr.  Barnard  has  always  been  retained  as  a  counsellor 
on  all  difficult  educational  questions  by  State  legislatures,  municipal  govern- 
nientf*,  and  the  founders  of  institutions  of  learning.  The  Nation  assists  you 
to-day  in  this  celebration  of  the  man  who  has  expended  his  time  and  his  for- 
tune to  print  and  circulate  an  educational  course  of  reading  of  24,000  pages 
and  12  million  words.  It  assists  you  In  bearing  testimony  to  Henry  Barnard 
as  the  missionary  of  Improved  educational  methods  for  the  schools  of  the  people, 
the  schools  which  stand  before  all  the  philanthropic  devices,  because  they  alone 
never  demoralize  by  giving  help,  they  always  help  the  individual  to  help 
himself. 

This  celebratu)n  led  Dr.  Harris  to  insert  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  that  year  a  biography  of  Barnard,  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  great  sweetness 
of  nature,  who  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.^'  Mayo 
felt  that: 

It  was  of  the  first  Importance  that  now,  when  the  American  people  were  be- 
coiulng  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reorganization  of 

>*  iiim  Mary  M.  Adams,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  sent  Barnard  a  sonnet  on  that  occasion,  the 
latter  Unes  of  which  read  : 

••  We  count  It  (time)  by  the  seed  thy  work  has  sown. 
We  mark  It  on  that  radiant  vesture  wrought. 
To  bury  Ignorance  and  seal  Its  Jomb. 
We  read  It,  where  great  Wisdom  rears  his  throne, 
And,  In  the  majesty  of  that  fair  thought, 
That  makes  the  barren  place  know  faultless  bloom.*' 
»  BciK  of  Commla.  of  Ed..  1002,  I,  888.     On  Oct.  13,  1899,  President  Timothy  Dwight. 
of  Yale,  In  writing  to  Barnard  referred  to  his  **  eminent  serrlce  in  the  cause  of  education." 
•Bcp.  of  D.  8.  Commit,  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  Vol.  I,  pp.  76^-804. 
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their  entire  system  of  universal  eduoatioii,  tbey  aboiild  know  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  what  was  being  widely  diseossed  elsewhere. 

Referring  to  Mann  and  Barnard,  he  stated  that  it  was  fitting  that 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — 

wliich  liad  first  estabUshed  the  people's  c«iximoB  school  and  held  fast  to  it 
through  the  entire  colonial  period  should  give  to  the  country  these  two  great  men, 
representing  the  segments  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  imtloDal  education,  the 
encyclopedic  literary  genius  that  set  before  the  public  a  complete  picture  of  the 
world's  best  educational  teaching  and  doing,  and  the  statesmanship  that  planted 
In  the  conservative  soil  of  New  Bn^^nd  the  reconstructed  common  school, 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  precious  heritage  of  tiiat  section  to  the 
building  of  the  new  Republic. 

Dr.  Barnard  lived  three  and  a  half  years  longer,**  and  than,  on 
July  5,  1900,  after  an  illness  of  some  months  from  kidney  and  other 
troubles,  but  without  suffering  from  declining  faculties,  the  end 
came  to  him  at  118  Main  Street,  the  house  where  he  was  bom. 
Quietly  and  peacefully,  full  of  labors  and  honors,  he  passed  to  rest." 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  college  class.  The  funeral  was  held 
hi  his  house  two  days  later.  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin  and  Rev.  C.  G. 
Bristol,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  officiating.  The 
interment  was  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery.  Dr.  Emerson  E.  Wliite,  in 
reporting  Barnard's  death  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,'*  on  tiie  12th  of  that  month,  referred  to  him  as — 

not  only  among  the  earliest,  but  the  ablest  advocate  of  common  schools,  and 
In  his  later  years  he  carried  in  his  memory  the  history  of  common-school  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  part  of  that  history.  •  ♦  ♦  His  great 
work  on  the  kindergarten  preceded  the  practical  recognition  of  kindergarten 
training  In  the  United  States. 

Barnard  was  a — 

great  natural  representative  of  the  literary  side  of  popular  education.  There 
was  an  imperative  need  of  a  man  of  large  native  capacity,  broad  culture,  and 
catholic  temperament,  competent  to  gather  Into  his  capacious  mind  the  entire 
condition  of  eductlonal  affairs  In  all  civilized  lands;  a  man  by  birth,  education, 
and  social  connections  commended  to  the  educated  class  of  the  whole  country, 
yet  of  a  patriotism  so  Intelligent  and  intense  that  he  should  be  found  ready 
to  cast  in  his  lot  as  a  day  laborer  and,  If  need  be,  a  martyr  in  the  supreme 
cause  of  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  In  this  Republic.  He  should  be  one  wlio 
could  set  before  every  class  of  earnest  and  active  teachers  and  educational 
workers  the  best  results  of  educational  thought  and  activity  through  Christen- 
dom In  a  form  that  would  strongly  commend  itself  to  the  foremost  minds  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Such  a  man  was  Barnard,  Mann's  great  "  colaborer  and  comple- 
ment," who  had  given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  so 
valuable  a  publication  that  "  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a  num- 

"  At  the  begiimtng  of  1900  Barnard  wrote  to  WaHhlngton  to  make  Inquiry  as  to  the 
lncIa«ion  of  statistics  of  insanity  In  the  comtnf?  census. 

»  Samuel  Hart,  D.  D..  in  56  N.  E.  Hist.  Oen.  Beg.  (April.  Id02),  p.  178. 
*  Proceedings,  p.  24. 
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ber  and  variety  of  interesting  monographs  respecting  tiie  growth  of 
the  educational  spirit  and  organization  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union."    Mayo  asserted: 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  marveloiM  hit^ectnal  fertility  of  Hearj 
Bai-nard,  as  the  foremoet  American  Uterary  exponent  of  the  great  rerlval  of 
IKipolar  cdncation,  was  somewhat  in  the  way  of  immediate  practieal  results 
in  reforming  abuses  and  inaugurating  radical  changes  in  the  schools. 

Later,  in  the  year  IDOO,  Mr.  C.  H.  Thuiber  «*»  wrote  that : 

American  edocation  most  pease  In  Its  unresting  eagerness  of  progress  and 
stand  with  bared  head  by  the  tomb  of  its  fallen  patriarch.  For  whatsoever 
tilings  are  true  and  lorely  and  of  good  report  in  our  schools^  be  thought  on 
these  things,  and  we  must  thlnlc  of  them  and  of  him  together  always. 

He  saw  a  "  new  generation  of  leadership  who  knew  him  not,"  but 
among  whom  he  moved,  a  "  venerable  and  majestic  figure  of  tho 
past."  With  hig^  eulogy  Mr.  Thurber  referred  to  the  Journal  as 
**  the  glory  of  our  educational  literature,"  and  continued : 

He  struck  good  blows  for  normal  schools,  for  State  organization,  for  national 
supervision,  for  sound  study  of  educational  problems,  for  a  long  list,  indeetl,  of 
the  best  things  in  education.  He  saw  far  and  he  saw  clearly — how  far  and 
how  clearly  they  will  never  know  who  do  not  make  some  careful  study  of  his 
forceful  and  varied  life. 

At  the  Yak  University  Bicentennial,  held  in  October,  1901,  Presi- 
dent Cyrus  C.  Northrop  said  that  foremost  among  educational  lead- 
ers who  were  Yale  graduates  and — 

worthy  to  be  classed  with  Horace  Mann,  in  consideration  of  the  originality  of 
Ms  plans  and  the  extended  scope  of  his  work,  was  Henry  Barnard,  of  the  class 
of  1830,  who  dosed  his  long  career  of  usefulness  in  this  first  year  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  a  man  whose  influeoee  upon  tlie  schools  and  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  the  country  was  such  that  the  largest  convention  of  the  year,  with  its 
10.000  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  fitly  paused  in  its  deliberations  to 
celebrate,  at  one  entire  seasion,  the  remarkable  achievements  of  this  distin- 
guished educator.  He  was  a  man  of  original  ideas.  He  believed  in  progress. 
He  nerer  rested  satisfied  with  what  most  of  the  world  was  ready  to  accept  as 
the  ultimate  attainment  For  him  there  was  always  something  better  further 
on,  and  the  great  army  of  educators — good  and  bad  alike — ^were  compelled  at 
last  to  follow  his  leading.** 

These  words  were  well  deserved.  Never  has  public  education  had 
a  more  ardent  supporter.  He  consecrated  his  every  ability  to  the 
( aiiiie  and  threw  himself  into  it  with  a  combination  of  scholarship 
31  nd  earnestness  that  was  compelling.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  ago 
(J  three  score  years  and  ten  and  died  poor  in  the  world's  goods  but 
rich  in  the  consciousness  of  having  rendered  yeoman's  service  to  that 
most  fundamental  of  the  fimctions  of  democracy — public  education. 

»•  S  School  Key.,  505,  Nov.,  1©00. 

•  Vid*  Stokes.  "  MeuorUls  of  ICmhient  Yale  Men/'  p.  300. 
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In  summing  up  Barnard's  career  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  wrote : 

No  one  can  ever  write  about  American  or  European  educational  affairs  from 
1820  to  1875  without  drawing  most  of  his  information  and  inspiration  from  the 
writings  of  Henry  Barnard.  He  had  all  the  instincts  of  the  scientist,  the 
patience  of  a  historian,  the  poise  of  a  statesman,  and  the  zeal  of  a  reformer. 

On  July  8,  1901,  the  National  Educational  Association,  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  where  Barnard  had  so  many  ties,  devoted  its 
evening  session  to  a  memorial  of  him.*^  Principal  E.  O,  Lyte,  of  tlie 
Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  spoke  first  upon  Barnard's  influ- 
ence on  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States: 

His  educational  life  seemed  to  carry  educational  institutions  of  aU  kinds  with 
it  in  its  onward  sweep.  Whatever  it  was  best  to  do  for  the  advancement  of 
education;  Henry  Barnard  tried  to  do,  whether  it  was  to  organize  State  sj'stems 
of  schools,  to  criticize  existing  systems,  to  suggest  better  systems,  to  start  the 
wheels  of  educational  machinery  in  city  or  State,  or  to  record  tlje  progress  of 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  world.  His  object  was  the  furtherance 
of  public  education.  The  means  used  for  this  object  were  the  means  he  could 
first  seize  hold  of.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  public  education.  With  clear  vision,  he  saw  that  no  sys- 
tem of  education  could  be  successfully  administered  witliout  a  system  of  State 
normal  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  system  of  education.  He 
realized  that  school  machinery  is  deadening,  that  the  teacher  is  the  center  of 
the  school,  and  that  all  real  progress  in  school  work  must  finally  be  made 
tlirough  the  teacher.. 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Peoria,  111,, 
spoke  upon  Barnard's  influence  upon  the  AVest,  and  said  that  this 
"influence  was  "  mostly  due  to  the  educational  literature  that  hQ  made 
accessible  to  the  people."  The  third  speaker  was  Charles  H.  Keyes, 
supervisor  of  the  South  District  in  Hartford,  his  subject  being 
"  Henry  Barnard's  home  life  and  his  work  and  influence  upon  educa- 
tion as  commissioner  of  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island."  He  referred 
to  Barnard's  personal  devotion  to  the  ministry  of  education  and  to 
his  self-surrender  to  the  work,  "  which  made  his  naturally  eloquent 
appeals  irresistible; "  spoke  of  .Barnard's  earlier  work,  and  then  said 
that  the  memory  of  Barnard's  personal  friendship,  during  his  last 
four  years,  was  "  one  of  the  abiding  benedictions  of  my  life.  *  *  * 
The  thought  of  his  later  life  was  always  keenly  sympathetic  with  the 
best  spirit  of  the  advancing  age."  His  rare  devotion  to  his  tv;o 
daughters,  Emily  and  Josephine,  was  such  that: 

lie  seeraed  in  manner,  at  times,  as  much  a  gallant  elder  brother  as  a  loved 
and  loving  father.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  had  little  to  say  of  his  own  work,  but  much 
of  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  I  listened  to  him  I  wondered  that  his  song 
was  ever  one  of  praise.  He  seemed  to  remember  only  the  good  endeavor  and  the 
successful  achievement  of  a  vast  number  of  his  colaborers  in  his  numerous  and 
widely  separated  fields  of  labor. 

"Proceedings,  pp.  890  et  se^ 
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In  conversation,  forgetting  Barnard's  "distinguished  and  vener- 
able appearance,"  one  was  "  betrayed  into  the  attitude  of  a  colleague 
and  equal,"  for  "he  impressed  you  as  a  friend  of  every  one  whose 
heart  responded  to  a  noble  impulse." 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  next  spoke 
upon  "  Barnard  as  an  educational  critic."  He  said  that  Mann  and 
Barnard  belonged  to  those  who — 

beUeve  that  the  Inner  development  of  the  human  soul  in  righteousness  Is  the  one 
purpose  of  education.  They  began  with  an  awful  scantiness  and  meagerness  of 
resources;  they  met  with  sullen  Indifference  as  to  common  education  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  but  they  had  sublime  faith  In  the  cause  and  In  the  peo- 
ple. ♦  ♦  ♦  Barnard's  great  work  was  to  introduce  to  the  people  of  America 
the  best  that  had  been  done  in  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
He  made  known  to  English  readers  Comenius,  Retich,  Sturm,  FeUenl>erg,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Diesterweg,  and  Froebel. 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  he  published  a  maga- 
zine so  good  that  "  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  school  publication 
to-day  so  rich  in  ideas  and  yet  so  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  time." 
We  owe  Barnard  "our  pro  fund  gratitude  for  a  vast  wealth  of  educa- 
tional literature."    By  way  of  personal  reminiscence  he  added : 

One  of  the  most  profitable  days  of  my  Ufe  was  the  day  I  spent  with  Dr. 
Barnard  In  visiting  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  guide  was  the  keenest,  truest  critic 
Of  school  work  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  In  knowing  many. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  one  of  Barnard's  successors  in  Washington, 
was  the  last  speaker,  his  subject  being  the  establislmient  of  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  Henry 
Barnard's  relation  to  it.  He  spoke  of  Barnard  as  "a  heroic  figure, 
through  his  devotion  to  this  one  great  purpose,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  containing  all  that  is  solid  and  valuable 
in  the  history  of  education."  From  Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Barnard,  Harris  quoted  this  estimate:  "My  in- 
debtedness personaHy  was  great.  To  me  he  seemed  to  be  the  most 
eminent  man  at  that  time  in  the  country  in  the  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional literature,  and  I  felt  great  misgivings  when  I  was  called  by 
Gen.  Grant  to  become  his  successor."  *^ 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1902,  Dr.  Harris  printed  an  extended  chapter,  treating  of  Barnard's 
life  and  work.  In  the  introductory  portion  of  the  report,  the  state- 
ments were  made  that : 

Dr.  Bamard^s  work  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  corresponds  in  time  and 
luirpose  with  that  of  Horace  Mann,  in  Massachusetts.  Their  names  are  Inde<*d 
Inseparably  associated  in  tlie  movement  which  determined  for  all  time  the 
«»»pntlal  features  of  public  systems  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Barnard,  In  inviting  practical  reforms  In  education,  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  collecting  in  one  great  body  the  written  records,  not 

•"Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed..  1902,  I,  801. 
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•Qly  of  this  movement,  but  of  all  aimUar  movements  in  the  history  of  maaldnd, 
and  it  Is  as  an  untiring  collector  and  publisher  of  information  pertaining  to  the 
Interest  which  absorbed  his  attention,  his  fame  has  spread  to  all  civilized 
nations.  His  enthucdasm  for  this  particular  tine  of  research  naturally  directed 
his  mind  to  the  imix>rtance  of  some  central  clearing  house  of  eilucutional  Infor- 
mation and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  ftrat  person  te  publicly  suggest  such  an 
agency. 

His  name  Is  identified  with  all  the  preliminary  measures  that  led  eventually 
to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  he  naturally 
received  the  appointment  of  oommiasioner,  immediately  upon  its  creation." 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  wrote  furUier  in  the  report: 

He  was  all  his  life  the  friend  and  adviser  of  evpry  important  movement  for 
educational  reform  in  every  State,  from  Horace  Mann  and  his  colleagues  In 
lllassachusetts  to  the  men  who  shaped  the  educa^onal  systems  of  the  new  States 
of  the  West  ♦  ♦  ♦  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  department  of 
educational  activity  in  the  century  in  which  Henry  Barnard  did  not  appear  as 
a  most  w^come,  suggestive,  and  inspiring  worker.*^ 

Such  wore  the  judgmonts  of  Barnard's  ccmtemporaries  and  friends. 
After  the  lapse  of  years,  reviewing  his  career  as  we  have  done,  we 
can  characterize  him  from  a  more  objective  point  of  view.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  vision,  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  preached  the  mes- 
sage of  that  vision.  He  early  saw  that  a  Republic  with  universal 
suffrage  must  have  univ^i'sal  edvtcation,  imparted  to  all  the  children 
of  the  people,  in  a  school  year  of  full  length,  by  the  instruction  of 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  many  of  whom  should  be  women,  in 
buildings  suitably  constructed  for  educational  purposes,  equipped 
with  sufficient  furniture,  apparatus,  and  libraries.  This  instruction 
should  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  the  teachers  should  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  by  means  of  teacher's  institutes  periodically  held 
and  also  by  means  of  educational  literature,  which  should  appear 
both  in  the  form  of  magazines  and  of  books.  Toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  ideal  he  labored  for  years  and  accomplished  much.  He 
was  a  veritable  apostle  of  education  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
not  only  his  own  message,  but  also  the  messages  of  great  European 
educators.  He  saw  that  the  State  must  concern  itself  with  the  task 
of  instruction  and  not  leave  it  to  the  country  or  township  exclusively, 
and  that  there  was  a  greot  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  assist  in 
educational  matters,  at  least  in  the  way  of  the  collection  and  diffusion 
of  information  upon  such  subjects.  Like  that  of  all  human  beings,  his 
view  was  not  complete.  Though  the  president  of  two  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  he  never  seems  fully  to  have  integrated  his  educa- 
tional system,  from  its  base  in  the  primary  school  to  its  summit  in 
the  university.  Nor  did  he  develop  during  his  later  years,  as  in  his 
early  ones.  His  constructive  work  was  finished  by  1860,  and  the  re- 
maining  40  years  added  little  to  the  breadth  of  the  vision  or  to  its 
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details.  Like  all  men  who  see  visions,  he  appeared  visionary  at 
times  to  other  men,  and  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ideal  he 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  practical.  Sacrificing  his  time  and  money 
to  his  great  cause,  he  did  not  always  remember  that  other  persons 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  like  sacrifices  to  the  same  cause. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  Dr.  Barnard  remains  a  ma- 
jestic figure  in  the  history  of  American  education,  worthy  of  the 
veneration  and  gratitude  of  all.  With  the  name  of  Horace  Mann, 
his  name  will  always  be  linked  as  one  who  aroused  public  interest  in 
public  education,  who  convinced  people  of  the  need  of  professionally 
trained  teachers,  of  proper  schoolhouses,  of  adequate  educational  ap- 
paratus, of  sufficient  educational  literature,  of  a  course  of  i^udy 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  youth  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
These  are  no  small  services  to  the  United  States,  and  those  who  come 
after  must  not  take  these  gifts  as  a  matter  of  course,  forgetting  the 
men  to  whose  exertions  they  are  due.  Not  only  the  teachers,  but  all 
those  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Republic  owe  a  debt,  ever  to  be 
remembered,  to  Henry  Barnard  for  his  single-minded  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  educational  ideal  which  came  to  him  in  that  vision 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  when  he  sat,  as  a  young  man,  in  the 
Connecticut  Legislature. 
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APPENDIX. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  HENRY  BARNARD. 

By  David  N.  Gamp. 
{Written  Mmr.  It,  19U,  when  Mr,  Camp  uhu  9$  yeare  oM.] 


My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barnanl  began  in  1838.  Tlie  board  of  commis- 
sioners liad  been  created  by  the  legialatnre,  1838,  and  Mr.  Barnard  had  been 
appointed  secretary.  He  became  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  make  provision  for  a  teachers'  institute,  or  tem- 
porary normal  school,  l)elieved  to  be  the  first  in  America.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  a  meml)er  of  that  institution.  About  25  young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom 
liad  bad  some  experience  as  teachers,  met  in  a  room  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School  and  received  instruction  for  nearly  two  months  from  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Post,  of  the  grammar  school ;  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  of  West  Point ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Barton,  of  Andover,  Mass.;  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Brace,  of  Hartford,  and 
others.  The  instruction  and  lectures  were  invaluable,  but  free  to  the  students. 
Nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the  institute  was  borne  by  Mr.  Barnard.  He  also 
edited  and  published  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  from  August, 
1838,  to  August,  1842.  This  i)eriodical  was  also  a  matter  of  expense  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  but  served  as  an  important  agency  in  communicating  with  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  the  people  of  the  State.  It  also  presented  the  condition 
and  characteristics  of  schools  in  Connecticut  and  other  States  and  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.^ 

When  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  was  established,  in  1847-1850,  Mr. 
Barnard  was  appointed  principal  and  superintendent  of  common  schools.  As 
I  became  a  teacher  in  the  normal  school,  I  saw  Mr.  Barnard  often.  He  took 
some  of  his  meals  with  my  family  and  I  as  often  ate  at  bis  table  when  called 
to  his  house  on  business.  Later  in  our  friendship  his  son  recited  to  me,  and  I 
was  often  at  the  family  board. 

I  became  impressed  with  the  refinement  and  charm  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  a  cultivated  woman,  who  presided  with  ^race  and  dignity.  She 
was  a  devoted  Boman  Catholic  and  said  grace  at  the  meals  at  which  she  pre- 
sided. I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Barnard  made  any  profession  of  religion,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  We  repeatedly  traveled  together, 
and  at  private  houses  of  oar  friends  both  occupied  the  same  chamber  at  night 

Mr.  Barnard  was  ever  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  others.  At  one  time  we 
were  togethw  on  a  steamboat,  on  our  way  to  Essex,  to  open  a  teachers*  insti- 
tute. We  had  invitations  to  the  hospitality  of  a  school  officer.  Mr.  Barnard 
said  one  of  us  must  meet  our  host,  who  will  be  at  the  wharf,  and  go  with  him 
to  sapper,  while  the  other  opened  the  meeting.    It  was  agreed  that  he,  Mr. 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  from  1888-1842  Mr.  Barnard  was  not  **  superintendent  of 
•cbools,"  as  glTcn  In  Honroe's^  biography  and  some  other  books,  but  **  secretary  of  the 
bc«rd  of  commissioners  of  commoa  schools.** 
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Barnard,  should  have  supper  on  the  boat  and  I  should  go  with  our  host  to  his 
home.  The  steamboat  was  late  and  did  not  arrive  at  Essex  until  time  of  open- 
ing the  meeting.  We  were  met  at  the  wharf  by  friends  with  carriages  and 
taken  to  the  assembly  hall,  where  a  large  audience  was  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  the  meeting.  We  both  tooi^  part.  After  reaching  the  guest  chamber  at  10 
p.  m.  Mr.  Barnard  recollected  that  I  bad  had  no  fiupper,  and  taking  two  luscioufi 
pears  from  his  pocket  insisted  that  I  should  eat  them  before  retiring. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  nnttring  in  work,  frequently  beins  cngagBHl  until  a  late 
hour  at  night,  and  he  Justly  expected  full  service  of  othera  Soon  after  my  work 
at  the  normal  school  began  there  was  to  be  a  week's  vacation.  As  the  term  was 
closing  on  Saturday  I  received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  had  made 
appointments  for  me  to  lecture  the  next  week  In  11  different  towns  in  Tolland, 
New  London,  and  Middlesex  Countlea,  giving  two  lectures  each  day  except  Sat- 
urday, and  on  one  day  three  in  three  different  towns. 

Mr.  Barnard  never  taught  at  the  Bormal  acbool,  but  oceaakmally  gmv«  a  lec- 
ture or  address.  During  his  term  of  ottce,  as  principal  and  snp^int&ident  of 
oommon  schools,  he  lectured  and  bad  meetings  In  tbe  different  counties  of  tbe 
State. 

By  holding  teachers'  meetings  and  attending  educational  «onveiittoBS  be  did 
■luch  to  awaken  an  interest  in  tbe  tnnprovement  of  schools.  One  year  he  se- 
cured the  adjoammeat  of  the  anuttal  neettng  of  the  State  Teadiers'  Associa- 
tion from  county  to  couBty  vntfl  sessions  were  held  In  all  tbe  eight  counties  of 
Ihe  State  in  a  fdngle  year. 

After  Bfr.  Barnard's  resignation  in  1866  he  was  much  of  the  tine  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  I  saw  UtUe  of  him  until  1806.  On  account  of  fll  health  I  had 
resigned  and  was  traveling  in  Europe,  where  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Barnard  asking  me  to  go  with  him  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  assist  in  reorgan- 
ising 6t  John's  College,  a  State  institutloa,  which  had  been  closed  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  elected  president  of  the  oollege.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  college  had  been  dosed  and  the  buildings  used  as  offices,  bar- 
racks, and  for  other  needs  of  the  Army.  A  railway  track  had  been  con- 
structed across  the  college  campus  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  the  fence  had  been 
destroyted,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  left  in  an  unattractive  condition. 
Much  was  required  in  repairs  and  reconstractlon  to  prepare  tbt  buildings  and 
grounds  for  the  reopening  of  the  college. 

I  tmd  returned  from  Europe  in  time  to  be  present  wtth  Mr.  Barnard  at  the 
opening  of  the  college.  Mr.  Barnard's  family  came  with  him,  or  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  occupied  one  of  the  college  buildings.  Mine  came  soon  after 
and  occupied  another  of  the  college  b«fldlngs ;  so  we  were  near  each  other,  and 
I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Barnard  at  ttue  eollege  and  at  hto  home. 

On  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Bdueatlon, 
Mr.  Barnard  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  resigned  his  posttkm  as  presi- 
dent of  St  John's  College.  He  wished  me  to  go  to  the  bureau  with  him.  My 
work  at  first  was  at  the  office  at  Wartilngton,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Barnard  every 
day.  The  work  of  the  office  was  exacting,  and  Mr.  Barnard  waa  often  perplexed 
as  to  what  measures  to  adopt  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency.  Hducators  and 
frl^ids  had  different  vlerws  and  sometinies  obstructed  rather  than  helped  the 
work. 

Mr.  Barnard  wished  me  to  vMt  educational  institntlons  and  dUBeroit  States 
and  report  to  him.  In  this  service  I  went  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  was  in  daily  communication  with  Dr.  Barnard,  but  did  not  see  him  per- 
sonally. He  wished  to  obtain  accurate  Informatioii  of  the  oonditloo  of  schools 
and  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  country. 
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For  instance,  he  had  seen  a  large  poster  with  his  name  attached  setting  forth 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  an  institution  located  in  southern  Illinois.  He 
wished  me  to  obtain  all  facts  regarding  it.  I  visited  the  place  mentioned.  As 
I  alighted  from  the  train  I  asked  the  station  agent  the  locality  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  expressed  surprise  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place.  I 
found  other  citizens  equally  ignorant  At  last,  at  the  post  office,  I  found  a 
man  who  directed  me  to  a  vacant  lot,  where  I  found  a  brick  foundation  of  the 
institution  described  in  such  glowing  terms.  This  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  the  reality  was  quite  different  from  the  representation  made. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition 
of  public  and  private  schools  from  personal  observation  and  interviews  with 
teachers  and  school  officers.  The  sickness  and  death  of  my  father  compelled 
me  to  be  at  home  in  Connecticut,  and  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Barnard  until  after 
his  resignation  from  the  bureau  and  he  had  resumed  his  residence  in  Hartford. 

Our  homes  were  then  but  10  miles  apart,  and  we  frequently  met.  I  last  saw 
him  in  the  sick  chamber  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  recalled  some 
of  our  experiences  together  and  mentioned  many  incidents  of  our  work. 
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EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
By  I.  Im  Kandbu 
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The  podtlon  of  sHence  In  the  educational  system — Position  of  modern  lang«8g(»8 — 
Tendencies  in  secondary  education — Salaries  and  pensions — Adult  education — Educa- 
tional reconstruction  and  public  opinion — Education  Act,  1918.  Scotland:  The 
schools  during  the  war — ^Teacher's  salaries— The  reform  of  education — ^The  Scottish 
education  bill.     Ireland. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  educational  movements  that  have  been  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  aroused  widespread 
interest  among  teachers  and  publicists  in  this  country.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  these  movements  and  to 
indicate  their  significance  in  the  broader  movement  for  reconstruc- 
tion. The  educational  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced 
and  the  developments  that  are  promised  for  the  future  are  not  merely 
the  result  of  an  emotional  reaction  induced  by  the  war.  Their  mean- 
ing will  be  entirely  lost  unless  their  position  in  the  wider  program  is 
realized.  Nor  are  the  mere  details  of  the  new  acts  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  themselves,  however  striking  the  promised  increase  in  edu- 
'cational  expenditure,  or  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  or  the  increased 
supervision  of  adolescent  welfare  may  be.  For  the  student  of  edu- 
cation the  feature  that  is  of  profound  significance  is  the  recognition 
that  a  soimd  educational  system  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  social 
and  political  reconstruction  that  must  follow  the  war,  and  since  the 
keynote  of  this  reconstruction  is  the  improvement  of  the  position  and 
opportunities  of  every  man  and  woman  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen,  the  educational  reforms  must  be  considered  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  further  development  of  the  aspirations  of  democracy  and 
humanity. 

The  present  report  aims  accordingly  to  give  in  broad  outline  the 
general  features  of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years.  It  makes 
no  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  course  of  educational 
thought  or  progress  during  this  time.  In  many  cases  this  would  be 
impossible.  The  influences  of  the  war  on  education  have  not  yet 
spent  themselves,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
deal  with  certain  topics  that  will  bear  fruitful  study  at  a  later 
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date.  It  is  premature,  for  example,  to  consider  the  eiBTects  of  the 
war  on  university  education.  The  universities  have  practically  been 
depleted,  and  the  energies  of  those  who  remained  in  them  were 
devoted  to  war  work  in  the  main.  It  would  be  mere  guesswork  to 
attempt  to  predict  their  future  course.  The  same  arguments  apply 
to  the  eflFects  of  the  war  on  the  education  of  women.  To  the  extent 
that  the  educational  reforms  already  considered  aim  to  extend  the  op- 
portunities for  general  education,  to  that  extent  the  opportunities 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls,  to  men  and  women  equally.  But  what 
influence  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  general  public 
activities  during  the  war  will  exercise  on  education,  it  would  bo 
premature  to  decide.  Technical  and  vocational  education  in  general 
will  undoubtedly  be  profoundly  affected  both  in  their  administration 
and  in  their  underlying  pedagogy  by  the  new  methods  of  training 
in  which  the  demands  of  efficiency  and  speed  had  to  be  met.  At 
present,  however,  any  interpretation  of  the  developments  in  training 
for  war  work  must  be  postponed  until  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  to 
warrant  adequate  conclusions  or  to  afford  reliable  guidance  for 
normal  practice. 

The  following  pages  deal  with  the  course  of  education  and  school 
medical  inspection  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  secondary  education,  with  the  various  Government 
reports  on  different  branches  of  education,  and  finally  with  the  de- 
velopments that  led  up  to  the  passage  of  the  education  act  in  Eng- 
land and  the  significance  of  the  act  itself.  A  similar  but  briefer 
account  is  given  of  educational  conditions  in  Scotland.  Ireland  is 
included,  although  her  educational  system  is  imlike  those  of  England 
and  Wales  or  Scotland,  mainly  because  the  stirrings  for  reform  are ' 
noticeable  there  and  are  directly  influenced  by  the  events  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  will  re- 
main unaffected  by  the  Fisher  Act.  Eecent  educational  reports  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  indicate  that  attention  had 
already  been  directed  to  England  before  the  Fisher  bill  was  placed 
on  the  statute  book. 

Much  has  been  attributed  to  the  education  act  that  is  not  contained 
therein.  The  act  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1902  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  English  educational  system,  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  power  to 
modify  or  extend  the  system  by  administrative  regulations  and  that 
its  annual  codes  have  the  effect  of  law  when  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  system  thus  combines  a  legal  minimum  with  the  flexibility 
and  elasticity  that  insure  progress.  In  general  the  act  of  1918  makes 
the  following  provisions : 

1.  Extension  of  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  without  exemp- 
tion, to  14;  or  to  15  and  even  16  by  local  by-laws. 
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2.  Provision  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  physical 
welfare  before  and  through  school  to  18. 

3.  Establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children  between  2  and  5 
or  6. 

4.  Establishment  of  compulsory  continuation  school  attendance 
from  14  to  16  and  ultimately  to  18. 

5.  Promotion  and  support  of  poor  but  able  pupils,  with  free  tuition, 
scholarships,  and  maintenance  grants. 

6.  Concentration  of  supervision  over  the  activities  and  welfare  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  hands  of  education  authorities,  e.  g., 
child  labor  and  employment,  labor  bureaus,  recreation  and  health. 

7.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  private  schools. 

8.  Preservation  of  the  independence  of  local  authorities,  extension 
of  their  fimctions  and  powers,  and  insistence  on  minimum  standards 
with  encouragement  through  grants  to  advance  as  far  as  possible. 

9.  Equal  distribution  of  the  cost  of  education  between  local  rates 
and  national  taxes. 

The  act  does  not  define  the  character  of  advanced  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  nor  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  new  continuation 
schools;  it  barely  refers  to  secondary  schools  which  are  undergoing 
many  changes  through  administrative  regulations ;  teachers'  salaries 
are  only  indirectly  touched  upon.  The  most  serious  omission  not  only 
in  the  act  but  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  time  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  only  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  reconstruction  program  is 
the  teacher,  and  yet  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  be  trained  have  not 
been  discussed.  Improved  salaries  and  pensions  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  large  number  of  good  candidates,  but  in  themselves  salaries 
and  pensions  can  not  make  good  teachers.  The  existing  system  of 
training  was  regarded  as  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools;  for  the  secondary  schools  a  very  small  percentage  of  teachers 
had  specific  training  for  teaching;  while  for  the  new  continuation 
schools  a  new  type  of  teacher  must  be  developed.  Parliamentary 
procedure  is  not  required  for  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system 
and  methods  of  training  teachers;  it  rests  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  needs  will  be  met. 

For  the  American  student  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  educa- 
tional Informs  of  Great  Britain.  They  represent  a  genuine  attempt 
to  realize  the  ideals  for  which  the  war  has  been  fought.  As  a  con- 
tribution toward  a  definition  of  democracy  through  the  schools,  they 
wUl  command  the  attention  of  English-speaking  educators  the  world 
over.  But  in  the  present  crisis  in  American  education,  the  principles 
on  which  these  reforms  are  founded  deserve  particular  attention. 
Whether  they  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future  or  not,  the  hopes 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  increasing  participation  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  the  educational  procedure  of  the  United  States  are 
inevitably  bound  up  with  the  consideration  of  such  questions  of 
administration  as  Great  Britain  has  already  determined.  Such  prob- 
lems as  the  relation  of  the  central  to  local  authorities  in  educational 
affairs,  the  reconciliation  of  centralized  supervision  with  the  promo- 
tion of  local  initiative  and  progress,  the  due  apportionment  of  central 
and  local  expenditure  for  education,  have  been  settled  by  that  genius 
for  compromise  that  characterizes  the  British  Government.  In  this 
country  these  problems  still  call  for  decision  within  State  boundaries, 
and  have  barely  been  hinted  at  in  the  larger  program  that  is  now 
before  the  public  Those  who  fear  bureaucratic  control,  as  well  as 
those  who  apprehend  local  indifference  as  a  consequence  of  external 
action,  may  study  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  systems  with 
profit.  In  addition  some  of  the  concrete  provisions  of  the  English  act, 
as  analyzed  above,  afford  an  indication  of  some  of  the  needs  that  still 
remain  to  be  met  in  this  country  on  a  wider  scale  than  at  present 
For  the  rest  both  British  and  American  students  can  to-day  cooperate 
in  promoting  the  world  cause  of  democracy  by  learning  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  by  carefully  observing  the  contribution  that 
each  is  making  through  the  education  of  future  generations  toward 
the  common  cause. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  past  two  years  will  prove  to  be  the  most  notable  in  the  history 
of  English  education.  They  will  bear  testimony  to  the  awakening 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  value  of  a  comprehensive 
national  organization  of  education.  The  enattment  of  a  new  educa- 
tional law  August,  1918,  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  activ- 
ity and  thought  in  the  field  of  education  that  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  English  history.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
movement  is  not  the  volume  of  literature  or  the  number  of  reports  by 
professional  organizations  and  Government  commissions  on  different 
phases  of  education,  so  much  as  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  as 
reflected  in  the  current  press  and  magazines.  For  the  first  time, 
probably,  a  welcome  has  been  given  to  the  various  discussions  of  ed- 
ucation, hitherto  reserved  only  for  reports  of  scholarship  and  ex- 
amination results  or  of  speeches  at  prize  distributions.  Events  have 
fully  justified  the  statement  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1915-1916  that: 

The  war  Is  giving  new  impetus  and  vigor  to  many  movements  for  national 
reform  and  is  enabUng  them  to  gain  an  amomit  of  support  which  under  normal 
conditions  could  only  have  been  won  after  many  years  of  slow  progress;  and 
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one  of  the  most  significant  manifestations  of  its  Influence  Is  ttke  great  develop- 
ment of  public  Interest  In  education. 

Public  sentiment  was  aroused  to  the  recognition  that  "  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  development  of  public  education  is  more 
than  ever  essential  to  the  national  welfare."  The  most  hopeful  sign, 
of  the  present  movement  is  that  it  is  fundamentally  a  movement  of 
the  people*  Without  disparaging  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional bodies  and  other  associations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  Workers'  Elducational 
Association  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  stimulating  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  only  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
received  with  very  little  interest  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  plans  were  being  prepared  for  "  a  comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  improvement  of  the  educational  system.''  The 
movement  is  based  on  the  profound  conviction  that  the  further 
development  of  democracy  depends  upon  a  more  adequate  education 
than  has  hitherto  been  provided.  There  is  not  associated  with  it 
primarily  the  purpose  of  improving  the  educational  system  to  fur- 
nish better  tools  for  economic  competition  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is 
animated  wholly  by  the  aim  of  providing  the  best  opportunities  for 
equipping  the  individual  with  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training  that  makes  for  good  citizenship,  that  prepares  for  the  free- 
dom and  responsibilities  of  adult  life.  Less  conscious,  but  no  less 
profound,  is  the  [patriotic  motive  to  establish  a  memorial  to  those 
wlm  have  died  that  democracy  might  live,  a  national  tribute  to  their 
self -sacrifice  and  devotion.  Speaking  at  the  conference  on  new  ideals 
in  education,  in  August,  1917,  Mr.  Fisher  emphasized  this  conception 
and  pointed  to  an  interesting  historical  parallel.    He  said: 

I  will  cooidude  with  one  reflection,  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  making 
because  I  make  it  in  my  character  of  the  historical  pedant  I  remember  In 
ohi  days  reading  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  The 
University  of  Leyden  was  founded  in  the  year  1574  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  commemorate  the  triumi>hant  issue  of  the  great  and  heroic  siege  of  Leyden, 
when,  as  you  will  remember,  the  gaUant  burghers  of  that  starving  and  be- 
leaguered dty  managed  to  hold  out  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Catholic 
Spain.  The  memorial  of  that  heroic  event  was  the  foundation  of  a  university, 
a  oniveraity  which  in  the  course  of  a  generation  achieved  for  itself  the  renown 
of  being  one  of  the  most  famous  centers  of  Ught  and  learning,  the  University 
of  ScaUger  and  the  University  of  Grotius,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  ladies  and 
g«^ntlomen,  that  our  memorial  of  this  war  should  be  a  great  University  of 
Kngland,  which  should  be  the  means  of  raising  the  whole  population  of  this 
country  to  a  hii^er  level  of  learning  and  culture  than  has  hitherto  been 
pomiUe^ 

It  is  -not  claimed  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  either  the 
moat  or  the  best  that  could  have  been  achieved,  but  considering  the 
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conditions  under  which  the  progress  has  been  made,  and  remember- 
ing the  prewar  attitude  to  education,  there  is  little  cause  for  criticism. 
The  point  that  needs  renewed  emphasis  is  that  public  opinion  in 
England  has  been  changed  and  the  history  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  whatever  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced to  reorganize  education  represent  but  the  foundations  for  a 
greater  future.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  many  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  broad  reconstruction  program,  the  realization  of  any 
one  of  which  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  others.  What  has  been  achieved  so  far  is  only  a 
beginning  of  that  self-conscious  democracy  which  is  the  basis  of  any 
progressive  system  of  education. 

It  is  pertinent  to  review  the  course  of  English  education  in  tho 
four  years  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  passing  of  the 
education  act  of  1918.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  foimd  England 
wholJy  unprepared  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  emer- 
gency. No  provision  existed  for  housing  the  new  army,  nor  were 
there  any  plans  for  securing  the  large  amount  of  civilian  aid  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  military  services.  A  large  share  of  the  new 
burden  fell  upon  the  schools,  many  of  which  were  commandeered  by 
the  Government  for  barracks  or  hospitals.  Plans  had  to  be  impro- 
vised to  take  care  of  the  dispossessed  pupils  at  a  time  when  numbers 
of  teachers  were  either  flocking  to  the  colors  or  entering  other  civilian 
occupations  that  seemed  to  promise  greater  scope  for  national  service 
and  always  carried  larger  remuneration  than  teaching.  The  situa- 
tion, described  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916,^  remains  unchanged  and  is  thus  summarized  in 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1916-17: 

The  continuance  of  the  war  has  inevitably  imposed  an  increased  strain  upon 
the  public  educational  service.  Further  calls  have  been  made  upon  the  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  staffs  of  local  education  authorities  and  school  governing 
bodies  for  service  in  Your  Majesty's  forces,  and  an  increased  burden  has  been 
placed  on  those  who  have  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools ;  difficul- 
ties of  school  accommodation  have  been  lntenslfle<l,  owing  to  shortage  of  labor 
and  materials ;  supplies  of  school  equipment  have  had  to  be  still  more  severely 
restricted;  and  in  many  other  ways  sacrifices  have  been  required  which  are 
bound  to  react  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  education.  But  the  extent  of 
these  sacrifices  only  emphasizes  the  admirable  spirit  with  which  the  school 
authorities,  teachers,  and  children  have  cooperated  to  mitigate  their  ill  effects. 

The  ease  with  which  the  schools  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  demands  and  the  emergency  conditions,  constantly  becoming 
more  serious  because  of  the  decreasing  supply  of  teachers,  bears  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  flexibility  of  the  system  and  the  initiative  of 
the  local  authorities.    The  educational  loss,  except  for  those  pupils 
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who  by  a  misguided  policy  were  released  from  school  as  early  as  the 
age  of  11,  has  not  been  very  great.  Double  sessions  were  introduced 
where  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  military  occupation  of  schools  was 
severe;  nonessentials  were  eliminated  from  the  curriculum;  more  or- 
ganized games  and  plays  under  suitable  supervision  were  added ;  and 
wherever  opportunity  permitted,  classroom  work  was  replaced  by 
visits  to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  the  country.  Indeed,  the  read- 
justments may  prove  in  the  future  to  have  been  beneficial,  if  only 
because  they  hdve  succeeded  in  breaking  down  some  of  the  academic 
and  bookish  formalism  in  the  schools. 

But  even  if  the  pupils  had  wholly  missed  any  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum,  such  a  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
their  participation  in  national  activities  and  by  a  quickened  sense  of 
])atrioti52m  resulting  from  their  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.  The 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  giving  emphasis  to  this  aspect 
of  the  school  progress  in  191G-17,  states  that: 

The  year  has  been  noteworthy  for  Its  demonstration  of  the  advantages  which 
can  be  derived  from  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  in  the  promotion  of  various  national  movements. 

Not  only  have  the  pupils  been  stimulated  by  the  part  played  in  the 
war  by  alumni,  or  by  their  appearance  in  the  school,  but  also  by  prac- 
tical work  that  supplied  some  of  the  war  needs.  The  boys,  for  exam- 
ple, have  made  splints,  crutches,  bed  boards  and  rests,  screens,  rollers, 
and  trays ;  the  girls  have  knitted  socks,  mufflers,  and  gloves ;  both  have 
cooperated  in  making  up  and  sending  parcels  for  soldiers  and  prison- 
ers, and  even  in  preparing  sandbags  and  candles  for  the  trenches. 
More  significant  even  than  this  work  done  in  the  schools  and  by  the 
pupils  is  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  schools  as  conmiunity 
centers.  The  schools  have  been  found  useful  and  convenient  centers 
for  distributing  public  notices,  disseminating  information  on  food 
conservation  and  war  recipes,  the  promotion  of  thrift  campaigns,  and 
the  sale  of  war  loans.  The  Board  of  Education's  Report  cites  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  the  successful  war-savings  campaigns  conducted 
by  schools.  One  school  of  1,400  pupils  in  three  months  purchased  war 
certificates  to  the  value  of  $2,925;  another  with  600  pupils  joined  the 
War-Saving  Association  and  bought  certificates  to  the  value  of  $1,170 ; 
and  still  another  with  400  pupils  invested  $7,785.  Out  of  35,000  war- 
savings  associations  in  existence  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  about  one- 
third  were  connected  with  elementary  schools.  In  promoting  food 
economy  the  lessons  imparted  to  the  children  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  parents,  especially  when  these  lessons  were  practically  demon- 
strated in  the  domestic  economy  classes ;  in  some  instances  such  classes 
were  also  conducted  for  parents  and  adults,  and  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  cookery  and  housecraft.  Not  only  have  the  schools  proved  to 
be  effective  agencies  in  inculcating  the  new  economy  in  the  matter  of 
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food,  but  they  have  participated  in  no  small  degree  in  increasing  the 
supply.  School  gardens  and  vacant  lots  have  been  developed  in 
constantly  increasing  areas. 

In  the  County  of  Durham  the  area  of  school  gardens  has  Increased  hy  40  acres, 
in  Hertfordshire  by  27,  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Lancashire  by  16  and  10, 
respectively.  The  largest  number  of  new  school  gardens  known  to  have  been 
worked  during  the  year  were  349  in  the  West  Riding,  200  In  Durham,  145  In 
Buckinghamshire,  and  102  in  Northumberland.  The  development  of  gardening 
in  certain  towns,  where  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  often  unfavorable, 
is  equally  striking ;  26  of  the  32  schools  in  Birkenhead  now  have  gardens ;  and 
all  the  schools  at  Ilkeston  and  Kendal  have  taken  up  land ;  so  have  11  out  of 
the  14  public  elementary  schools  at  Southend,  and  9  of  the  11  at  Winchester. 
More  than  half  the  schools  in  the  county  borouglis  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham 
have  started  gardens  during  the  year ;  Manchester  has  18  school  gardens,  Shef- 
field and  Tottenham  have  each  12,  while  London  has  about  100  gardens  witli  3 
acres  of  land  In  all. 

In  addition,  older  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
assisted  with  the  harvests  and  in  fruit-picking,  and  in  the  collection 
of  horse-chestnuts  for  certain  industrial  processes  conducted  by  the 
ministr\'  of  munitions. 

The  credit  for  this  "quickened  consciousness  of  pei'sonal  and  national 
ties,  the  keener  sense  of  common  sacrifice  and  common  duty,^  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  the  teachers,  who  have  risen  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  great  task  of  national  service.  More  than  25,000  of  the  teachers 
joined  the  colors,  and  of  these  some  2,000  have  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Positions  that  were  left  vacant  were  filled  in  part 
by  married  women  ixnd  teachers  already  retired  from  service.  With 
an  inadequate  supply  and  the  constant  drain  to  otiier  occupations 
whore  the  desire  for  what  appears  to  be  more  immediate  service  is 
satisfied  and  increased  remuneration  is  offered,  the  burden  made  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  energy  and  devotion  of  those  who  remained. 
By  their  service  in  and  out  of  the  schools  teachers  have  assured  them- 
selves a  position  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  they  have  never  enjo3'ed 
before. 

When  i)eace  Is  restored  the  teachers  of  England  need  have  no  fear  If  any- 
one asks  them  what  they  did  In  the  war.  They  offered  themselves  freely,  and. 
whether  they  stayed  In  the  schools  or  carried  arms,  they  did  their  duty,  and 
the  service  of  education  is  richer  for  their  own  practice  and  exemplification  of 
those  principles  of  dvic  duty  and  patriotism  which  in  times  of  peace  they 
taught,  and  not  in  vain,  by  precept  and  exhortation.* 

The  repute  and  status  achieved  by  the  teaching  profession  will 
react  both  upon  the  general  belief  in  education  and  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  system  of  education.  In  concrete  practice  the  awakening 
of  the  national  conscience  to  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  teachers 
and  the  poor  outlook  offered  to  teaching  as  a  career  was  slow  to 

*  Board  of  Education,  Beport  for  1914-15,  p.  4, 
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manifest  itself  until  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  prospects  in 
other  occupations  demanded  drastic  measures.  Local  action,  dilatory 
at  first,  was  stimulated  by  state  grants,  and  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partmental committees  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  both 
elementary,  secondary  and  technical  schools  promise  a  new  era  and 
open  up  brighter  prospects  for  the  profession.^  It  is  not  without 
grignificance  that  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
Register  of  teachers  issued  by  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council, 
one  of  whose  main  purposes  is  to  build  up  a  unified  national  teaching 
profession  with  well-organized  training,  qualifications,  and  standards, 
should  have  coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  this  new  movement. 

Important  as  the  developments  in  education  have  been  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  however  bri^t  the  promise  for  the  future,  the 
war  has  had  its  bad  effects,  all  of  which  were  noted  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education  for  1916,  pages 
554  to  560.  Conditions  have  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
the  matter  of  the  military  occupation  of  buildings  both  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  purposes.  The  call  on  teachers  for  mili- 
tary service  has  also  remained  approximately  the  same.  Owing  to 
the  suspension  of  the  collection  of  statistics  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, exact  figures  can  not  be  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  absent  from  school  for  employment  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  probability  is  that  the  number  has  been  considerably 
reduced  for  a  number  of  reasons:  The  Board  of  Education  has 
strongly  opposed  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from  school,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  abuse  of  the  school  attendance  laws;  the 
boards  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  labor;  wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  subject  both  before  and 
during  the  consideration  in  Parliament  of  the  Fisher  bill,  which 
aimed  to  raise  the  age  of  school  attendance  to  14  without  any  ex- 
emption. But  the  evil  effects  of  the  early  release  of  some  600,000 
children  from  school  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  some  perma- 
nently, under  the  plea  of  war  emergency,  may  only  be  realized  in 
the  future,  for  the  new  act  is  not  retroactive,  and  many  children 
will  never  again  come  under  formal  educative  influences  of  any  kind. 
The  alarm  aroused  in  1916  by  the  great  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency during  the  war  had  the  salutary  effect  of  turning  public  at- 
tention to  the  problem.  Whether  the  number  of  juvenile  offenses 
has  decreased  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  remedial  and 
preventive  measures  have  been  increased.  Wide  publicity  was  given, 
for  example,  to  the  report  of  an  unofficial  cinema  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals  at  the  instance  of 
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a  number  of  firms  interested  in  the  cinematograph  or  moving- 
picture  business.^  The  report  deals  with  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral- effects  of  the  moving-picture  and  recommends  that: 

For  its  own  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  insuring  of  its  continued  suitability 
to  the  Nation,  the  cinema  should  have  the  support  and  the  ofladal  countenance 
of  the  State.  We  want  to  place  it  in  a  position  of  real  dignity.  We  want  It  to 
be  something  more  than  a  trade ;  In  fact,  we  wish  it  to  be  one  of  the  assets  of 
our  national  entertainment  and  recreation.  We  are  anxious  that  the  cinema 
should  be  beyond  all  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  average  member  of  the  public. 

To  attain  these  objects  the  commission  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
State  censorship,  but  admits  that  much  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  trade  for  the  improvement  of  films.  The  Board  of  Education, 
recognizing  that  much  of  the  delinquency  among  school  children  is 
due  to  lack  of  parental  control  and  discipline  in  cases  where  the  adult 
male  relatives  may  be  at  the  front  and  the  mothers  engaged  on  war 
work,  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  the  development  of  evening  play 
and  recreation  centers  for  public  elementary  school  children,  along 
the  lines  successfully  inaugurated  in  London  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  by  offering  to  pay  a  grant  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  centers  incurred  either  by  the  local  authorities 
or  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  During  the  session  ending  July  31, 
1917,  71  such  centers  had  been  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  grant. 
For  older  children  who  have  already  left  school  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  OflSce,  issued  a  circular  urging 
upon  local  education  authorities — 

the  importance  of  getting  into  close  touch  with  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  and  brigades 
and  similar  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  and  suggesting 
that  they  might  offer  to  place  schoolrooms  at  the  disposal  of  such  bodies  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  Lcope  of  their  work. 

The  Home  Office  also  appointed  a  juvenile  organizations  committee 
to  consider — 

1.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  attract  boys  and  girls  to  become  members  of 

brigades  and  clubs. 

2.  The  possibility  of  transferring  a  boy  or  girl  from  one  organization  to 

another  when  this  seems  desirable. 

3.  The  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  overlapping  of  work. 

4.  The  strengthening  of  weaker  units. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  officers. 

6.  Difficulties  in  securing  the  use  of  school  premises  as  clubrooms  or  play 

centers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  brigades  and 
clubs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  was  considered  and  a  report  issued 
by  the  departmental  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to 
employment  after  the  war,  while  considerable  activity  has  been  mani- 

>  Report  of  the  Cloema  Commission.     London,  Williams  &  Norgnte,  1917. 
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fcsted  by  a  number  of  local  education  authorities  in  establishing  or 
reorganizing  juvenile  employment  bureaus  under  the  education 
(choice  of  employment)  act  of  1910.  Here  again  public  sentiment 
has  been  prepared  by  a  revelation  of  the  urgent  need  of  some  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
adolescents  and  to  accept  the  inclusion  in  the  new  act  of  the  compul- 
sory continuation  school  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  recom- 
mended in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  reports  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  educational  expenditures  accurately.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  retrenchment  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war,  just  as  there  was  to  a  laxer  administration  of  attendance 
laws,  a  weakening  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  release  of  children 
for  wage-earning  occupations.  In  1916  the  committee  on  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenditure  stated  in  its  report  that : 

There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  economizing  on  etlucatioual  expenditure,  ns 
there  is  a  feeling  in  many  quarters  that  educational  economies  are  dangerous 
and  may  in  the  long  run  be  unremunerative.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  every  step  should  be  talcen  to  effect  such  reductions  as  are 
possible  without  a  material  loss  of  educational  efficiency,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  many  education  authorities  have  already  taken  steps  accordingly  by 
lK>8tponlng  or  reducing  capital  expenditure  on  new  buildings  or  alterations 
(which  might  normally  amount  to  as  much  as  £3,000,000  a  year)  and  exi)enditure 
ou  decorations,  repairs,  furniture,  apparatus,  stationery,  etc.  Similar  steps 
Bliould,  in  our  opinion,  be  taken  by  all  authorities  without  delay. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that  children  under  5  should  be 
excluded  from  school,  and  that  the  age  of  entrance  should  be  raised 
to  6,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectual,  since  during  the  war  more 
than  ever  before  mothers  who  were  compelled  to  enter  some  form  of 
employment  needed  some  place  in  which  to  leave  their  young  children. 
Tlic  Board  of  Education  and  many  local  authorities  suspended  much 
of  the  clerical  and  statistical  work,  reduced  the  amount  of  inspection, 
and,  wherever  possible,  prevented  overlapping  of  functions  between 
the  central  and  local  bodies.  But  with  the  best  intentions  it  was 
incWtable  that  the  cost  of  education  should  increase,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  salaries  partly  to  cope  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  pailly  to  keep  teachers  within  the  profession.  Evening 
schools  and  classes  were  closed,  but  the  amount  saved  here  was  offset 
by  the  increased  attendance  in  secondary  schools  and  educational 
activities  called  for  in  connection  with  the  war.  For  the  present 
there  are  available  only  the  figures  showing  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  treasury.  These  indicate  a  constant  but  unequal  rise,  and 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  local  authorities  spent  at  least  as 
much  again  on  education. 
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National  educational  estimates  in  England  and  WalesA 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16  > 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Board  oCEduoation 

172,551,555 
489,540 

|73,G53,105 
503,485 

•77, 40ft, 890 
577,910 

125,000 

1,561,000 
725,000 

$75,943,660  W5,078,«00 
508,355          500,030 

200,000      5,190,250 
1,600,000       1,606,000 

106,033,523 

Scientific  investigation 

271,205 

Department  of  sdentiflo  and 
industrial  research 

741,750 

UniversiUes  and  colleges,  Great 
Britain,    and    intermediate 
education,  Wales 

1,571,500 

1,574,000 

1,608,500 
150,000 

Universities  and  colleges,  spe- 
cial grants 

Total 

74,621,595  1  75.730.500 

80,415.800 

78,258,015   102,S75,iao 

96,804,980 

•  Based  on  the  Statesman's  Yearbook.     Estimates  have  been  chosen  because  they  aflOTd  a  better  l>asis 
of  oomparison  up  to  date  than  the  incomplete  reports  of  expenditures. 
« Actual  jrrants  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expenditures  show  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. The  drop  in  1916-17  was  due  to  certain  retrenchments  in  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Education  office,  to  the  closing  of 
some  training  colleges,  to  the  reduction  of  evening  schools  and  classes, 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  meals,  and 
to  the  suspension  of  the  special  grant  to  universities  and  colleges. 
The  striking  rise  in  the  estimates  for  1917-18  was  due  mainly  to  the 
addition  of  about  $18,000,000  to  the  grants  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  grant-in-aid  of  about 
$5,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
which  was  not  renewed  in  the  estimates  for  1918-19  and  accounts  for 
the  decrease  for  that  year.  The  finances  here  discussed  do  not  as 
yet  show  the  effect  of  the  act  passed  in  August,  1918,  which  may  in 
time  more  than  double  the  share  of  educational  expenditure  bomo 
by  tlie  national  treasury.  Some  of  the  new  burdens  assumed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  as  yet  not  exerting  much  influence,  are 
US  follows:  Half  the  cost  of  maintaining  adequate  schemes  for  medi- 
cal treatment;  half  the  cost  of  evening  play  centers,  schools  for 
mothers,  and  nursery  schools;  half  the  cost  of  salaries  for  trained 
organizers  and  supervisors  of  physical  training  and  games;  increased 
grants  to  secondary  schools  for  general  purposes  and  for  approved 
advanced  courses;  the  increased  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  already 
retired,  which  were  raised  in  1918  by  almost  50  per  cent ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions  granted  under  the  superannuation  act,  1918, 
The  directions  of  future  increase  in  the  national  expenditure  for 
education  are  indicated  by  the  promise  of  tlie  new  act.  The  Boanl 
of  Education  will  pay  grants  equal  to  half  of  the  local  expenditure, 
which  will  show  a  rapid  rise  in  numerous  directions — the  further  ex- 
pansion of  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  the  introtluction  of  a<l- 
vanced  work  in  elementary  schools,  increased  provisions  for  secondary 
schools  and  higher  education,the  establishment  of  continuation  schools, 
increased  extra-curricular  activities  in  connection  with  all  types  of 
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schools,  and  the  adoption  of  new  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  based 
on  a  minimum  considerably  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  war,  and  a  maximum  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  the  present  and  within  the  reasonable  reach  of  most  teachers. 
Consideration  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  extension  of  technical 
education,  the  improvement  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  universities.  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge  at  least  inti- 
mated to  a  deputation  representing  the  interests  of  the  University  of 
Wales  that  the  treasury  would  consider  an  increase  of  State  aid  to 
universities. 

The  vast  and  unproductive  expenditure  demanded  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  has  awakened  the  country  to  a  realization  of  its  tremen- 
dous financial  strength.  The  solidarity  essential  to  the  war  has 
developed  a  National  and  State  consciousness  that  has  perhaps  lain 
dormant  hitherto.  The  revelation  of  the  extent  of  her  social  defects 
has  turned  tlie  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  desirability  of  dedicating 
the  financial  strength  of  the  State  to  the  task  of  reconstruction. 
After  the  war  England  is  likely  to  present  to  the  world  an  example 
of  a  nation  that  fosters,  encourages,  and  subsidizes  local  development 
in  all  directions  without  interfering  with  the  initiative  and  variety 
of  experimentation  that  are  of  the  very  esseqce  of  progress  in  a  democ- 
racy. Standards  will,  of  course,  be  maintained,  but  only  the  minimum 
will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  State;  uniformity  will  no  doubt  bo 
required  in  carrying  out  the  minimimi  standards,  but  for  the  rest 
local  authorities  and  private  bodies  will  be  allowed  free  scope  for 
development.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  during  the  war  has  shaken 
the  English  faith  in  the  principle  of  freedom  in  local  government; 
but  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  arousing  that  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  social  conscience  that  are  the  corollaries  of  freedom.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  history  of  the  Fisher 
bill,  which  began  its  career  in  Parliament  in  August,  1917. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.* 

In  an  admirable  report,  which  like  its  predecessors  may  well  serve 
as  a  model  of  what  a  public  educational  report  should  be,  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  presents  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  school  medical  service  during  1916,  and  continues 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  work,  not  merely  for  the  physical 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  children  concerned,  but  as  the  founda- 
tion for  social  progress.  Wliile  the  war  has  interfered  in  no  small 
degree  with  the  complete  working  of  medical  inspection  and  treat- 
ment, it  has  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  child 
as  a  national  asset. 

>  Anntitl  Report  for  1916  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  EducaUon.  (Cd. 
874fl.i     London,  1«17. 
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The  future  and  strength  of  the  nation  unquestionably  depend  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  child,  upon  his  health  and  development,  and  upon  his  education 
and  equipment  for  citizenship.  Great  and  far-reaching  issues  have  their 
origin  and  some  of  their  inspiration  in  him.  Yet  in  a  certain  though  narrow 
sense  everything  depends  upon  his  physique.  If  that  be  sound,  we  have  the  rock 
upon  which  a  nation  and  a  race  may  be  built;  if  that  be  impaired,  we  lack 
that  foundation  and  build  on  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
volume  of  national  inefficiency,  of  unfitness  and  suffering,  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure, and  of  industrial  unrest  and  unemploy ability  to  which  this  country 
consents  because  of  its  relative  failure  to  rear  and  to  educate  a  healthy,  vlrllo, 
and  well-equipped  race  of  children  and  young  people.  There  Is  no  investment 
comparable  to  this,  no  national  economy  so  fundamental ;  there  is  also  no  waste 
so  irretrievable  as  that  of  a  nation  which  is  careless  of  its  rising  generation. 
And  the  goal  la  not  an  industrial  machine,  a  technical  workman,  a  "hand,** 
available  merely  for  the  increase  of  material  output,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
wage  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  a  human  personality,  well  grown  and  ready 
in  body  and  mind,  able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a  good  citizen,  the  healthy  parent 
of  a  future  generation.  If  these  things  be  true,  as  I  believe  they  are,  no  re- 
construction of  the  State  can  wisely  ignore  the  claims  of  the  child. 

The  national  belief  in  the  value  of  school  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  is  best  indicated  by  the  efforts  to  maintain  them  in  spita 
of  the  inroads  made  by  the  war  emergency  on  the  supply  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  result  of  an  experience  of  less  than  10  years  since 
the  system  was  established  as  part  of  the  school  system  is  summarized 
in  the  following  statements : 

To-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  healthier,  better,  and  brighter 
for  its  labors.  In  large  towns  and  small  country  villages  there  has  arlseQ 
something  of  a  new  understanding  of  the  child.  He  is  coming  steadily  into  his 
kingdom,  into  his  individual  birthright  of  health  and  well-being.  Even  in  time 
of  war,  when  the  preoccupation  and  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  have 
made  exceptional  demands  upon  the  staff  of  persons,  officials  or  voluntary, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  hitherto  to  the  welfare  of  the  chUd,  the  claims  of 
the  school  medical  service  have  been  sufficiently  valid  and  obvious  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  an  irreducible  minimum  of  its  working. 

So  great  is  the  value  attached  to  school  medical  inspection  that 
its  extension  voluntarily  to  secondary  schools  has  been  encouraged 
in  recent  years  and  has  been  assured  by  the  new  act  both  for  secondary 
and  continuation  schools. 

The  full  operation  of  the  act  and  regulations  bearing  on  medical 
inspection  requires  four  inspections  of  children — at  entrance,  in  the 
third  and  the  sixth  year  of  school  life,  and  at  the  time  of  leaving 
school.  Owing  to  the  curtailment  resulting  from  the  war,  provision 
was  made  in  1915  and  1916  only  for  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
children  who  appeared  to  be  ailing  and  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
treatment  already  undertaken.  Of  the  5,306,411  children  in  average 
attendance,  1,446,448  were  medically  examined  in  1916,  instead  of 
the  two  millions  who  would  normally  have  received  attention.  In 
spite  of  this  decrease  the  total  expenditure  on  the  school  medical 
service  amoimted  to  $2,089,350,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  over  the 
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expenditure  for  1913-14.  Approximately  half  of  the  cost  was  met 
by  grants  from  the  central  authority.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  in- 
dicated in  the  employment  of  772  school  medical  officers  and  assist- 
ants and  441  medical  officers  employed  on  such  special  work  as 
ophthalmic  surgery,  aural  surgery,  dental  surgery,  X-ray  work, 
and  administration  of  anesthetics.  The  medical  officers  were  assisted 
by  1,527  school  nurses,  and  in  a  number  of  areas  arrangements  were 
made  with  local  nursing  associations  for  the  services  of  their  nurses. 
Since  the  work  was  limited  to  ailing  children,  the  burden  of  dis- 
covering children  who  appeared  to  need  medical  attention  fell  upon 
the  teachers,  who  have  always  cooperated  heartily  in  the  work  since 
its  establishment,  and  in  a  number  of  areas  memoranda  were  issued 
by  the  school  medical  officers  for  their  guidance.  The  following 
outline,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  should  be  of  serv* 
ice  to  teachers  interested  in  school  hygiene : 

Routine  school  medical  inspection  being  In  abeyance,  the  following  notes  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  school  medical  officer  to  guide  teachers  in  detecting  some 
defects,  which  should  secure  amelioration.  The  attention  of  the  local  care  com- 
mittee should  be  called  to  any  cases  discovered,  so  that  they  may  be  *'  foUowed 
up *' ;  particulars  should  also  t>e  sent  to  this  office: 

I.  Defective  eyesight  may  be  suspected  when  a  child — 

(1)  In  a  back  row  can  not  read  what  is  written  on  the  blackboard. 

(2)  Can  not  tell  the  time  by  the  clock  at  a  little  distance. 

(3)  Fails  to  keep  to  the  lines  when  writing. 

(4)  Misses  small  words  when  reading. 

(5)  Habitually  holds  a  book  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  12  inches  when 

reading. 

(6)  Complains  that  the  letters  run  into  one  anotlier. 

(7)  Squints,  even  If  only  occasionally. 

(8)  Complains  of  tiredness  of  the  eyes  or  of  frontal  headache  after 

reading  or  sewing. 
n.  Defective  hearing  is  often  present  when  a  child — 

(1)  Is  a  mouth  breather. 

(2)  Has  a  "running"  ear. 

(3)  Ix>oks  stupid  and  does  not   answer  questions  addressed   In  an 

ordinary  voice,  though  otherwise  intelligent 

Such  a  child  should  l>e  tested  for  deafness  by  a  forced 
whisper,  beginning  at  20  feet  and  gradually  lessening  the  dis- 
tance until  the  "  forced  whisper  "  is  heard.  Report  the  distance 
at  which  this  is  heard. 

III.  Inflammation   of  the  eyelids,  with  scabs  or  discharge  from   the  eyes, 

should  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 

IV.  Earache.    This  should  always  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 

V.  Onmbolls.    These  should  receive  attention  from  a  quallfled  dentist. 
VL  EInlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  may  be  suspected  when  a  child — 

(1)  Is  stated  to  snore  or  breathes  noisily  during  sleep  or  when  eating. 

(2)  Is  a  mouth  breather— open  mouth. 

(3)  Is  frequently  troubled  with  nasal  discharge. 

(4)  Becomes  deaf  when  it  lias  a  cold* 
106406*— 10 2 
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VII.  Loss  of  flesh  and  frequent  cough  should  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 
These  symptoms  may  be  due  to  many  different  causes  and  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  consumption. 
VIII.  Heart  disease  should  be  susi>ected  If  a  child — 

(1)  Is  always  pale. 

(2)  Has  palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 

(3)  Is  blue  in  the  face. 

IX.  Rheumatism.    Children  who  often  have  sore  throats  and  **  growing  pains  " 
should  be  suspected  of  rheumatism.    They  require  to  see  a  doctor. 

An  important  conclusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  10  years  is  the  emphasis  "  on  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
school  attendance  is,  in  the  main,  a  medical  problem."  Since  tlie 
teachers  and  school  attendance  officers  have  cooperated  closely  with 
the  medical  service,  the  number  of  absences  from  school  for  causes 
other  than  medical  has  decreased,  while  the  average  percentage  of 
school  attendance  has  increased.  This  situation  has  necessitated  tlia 
development  of  a  new  type  of  attendance  officer  and  the  suggestion  is 
put  forward  that  "  the  most  suitable  visitor  to  send  to  the  home  of  a 
child  absent  from  school  on  alleged  medical  grounds  is  a  woman 
health  officer,"  who  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  an  attendance 
officer  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ailment  and  to  advise  the  parents. 
In  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  where  no  men  attendance  officers  have 
been  employed  for  the  past  five  years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ab- 
sences on  grounds  other  than  medical  and  in  the  frequency  of  prose- 
cutions. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  medical  serv- 
ices has  been  the  number  of  special  inquiries,  which  were  begun  in 
1909  and  of  which  350  have  been  made.  These,  as  their  titles  indi- 
cate, are  of  great  practical  value  not  merely  for  the  medical  service 
itself  but  also  for  teachers  and  principals  of  schools.  Many  studies 
conducted  in  this  country  by  the  departments  of  school  administra- 
tion have  been  undertaken  in  England  by  the  school  medical  officers. 
The  only  studies  in  England  on  retardation,  for  example,  have  re- 
sulted from  such  inquiries.* 

Although  the  school  medical  inspection  has  necessarily  been  cur- 
tailed, the  provision  of  medical  treatment  showed  some  progress  even 
during  the  war.  Of  the  319  local  education  authorities,  219  had 
established  480  school  clinics,  all  of  which  are  extensively  used.  The 
more  progressive  authorities,  like  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  Shef- 
field, have  provided  comprehensive  schemes  with  clinics  available  for 
medical  inspection,  and  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments,  teeth,  skin, 
and  X-ray  operations,  eyes,  ears,  and  tuberculosis.  A  number  of 
authorities  cooperate  with  hospitals  either  as  a  supplement  to  or  as  a 

^  The  study  of  this  subject  by  the  director  of  edacatloo  of  Blackpool  came  to  the 
author's  atteotioo  after  this  was  written. 
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substitute  for  sdiool  clinics.  Considering  the  immense  importance 
of  medical  treatment  in  the  scheme  of  a  school  medical  service,  it  was 
found  that  the  provision  was  still  inadequate,  and  in  1917  the  main- 
t-enance  of  an  adequate  system  of  medical  treatment  was  made  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  regulations  the  standards  of  an  efficient  scheme  of 
school  medical  service,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  grant  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  expenditure,  are  as  follows :  Arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  medical  inspection  of  the  four  groups  referred 
to  above^  for  following  up  cases  of  defect  and  securing  medical 
treatment  where  necessary,  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  school 
medical  service  with  the  work  of  the  local  public  health  service,  and 
for  rendering  the  school  medical  service  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  report  is  to 
emphasize  the  preventive  aspect  both  of  medical  inspection  and  of 
medical  treatment. 

Tiri  provide  spectacle!^  to  excise  adenoids,  to  cleanse  verminous  children,  to 
extract  decayed  teeth  is  good  bat  not  the  best.  It  is  part  bat  not  the  whole. 
Ic  b»  palliative  but  not  preventive.  It  is  Imperative  in  the  time  of  recou< 
strui-tlon  lylnti  before  us  that  we  should  turn  off  the  tap  as  well  as  remove  the 
flood,  that  we  should  stop  the  production  of  disease  and  prevent  what  is  pre- 
ventable. 

The  national  value  of  the  medical  service  which  is  now  in  its  tenth 
year  of  operation  is  shown  by  the  improved  health  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. "  It  is  significant,"  says  the  report,  "  that  while  the  health  and 
pei-sonal  condition  of  entrants  shows  little  or  no  betterment,  that  of 
8-year-oId  and  leaving  children  shows  a  steady  improvement"  in 
clothing,  nutrition,  and  cleanliness  of  head  and  body.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  a  continuance  of  good  health  during  the  period  of  the 
war  as  a  result  of  the  improved  economic  conditions;  there  have  been 
fewer  cases  of  malnutriticm  and  insufficient  clothing  than  in  previous 
years.  But  that  the  situation  is  not  yet  one  for  congratulation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that : 

The  records  of  Its  findings  (of  the  scliool  medical  service)  show  a  large 
anmunt  of  lll-healtli,  of  bodily  impairment,  and  of  physical  and  mental  defect 
•  •  •.  Of  the  children  In  attendance  at  school  (six  millions)  we  know 
by  medical  inspection  that  nmny,  though  not  ^)ecifically  "feeble-minded,**  are 
8o  daU  and  backward  mentally  as  to  be  unable  to  benefit  from  schooling,  that 
upward  of  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  at  a  Uke  dlsabUity  on  account  of  un- 
cleanlineflB,  and  that  10  per  cent  also  are  malnourished.  Then  we  come  to 
cUaease.  Perhaps  the  largest  contributor  is  dental  disease,  which  handicaps 
clUldren  almost  as  seriously  as  it  does  adolescents  and  adults.  Probably  not 
ieos  tlwn  half  the  children  are  In  need  of  dental  treatment,  and  a  substantial 
nnrober  (not  leas  than  half  a  million)  are  urgently  so.  Again,  upward  of  half 
a  Billllon  children  are  so  defective  in  eyesight  as  to  be  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  lessons.  Many  of  them  need  spectacles,  some  ophtlialmlc  treat- 
ment, others  special  **  myopic  classes/*  and  all  of  them  careful  supervision  and 
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attention.  Next  we  must  add  diseases  of  the  ear,  throat,  and  lymphatic  glands 
involving  another  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  relatively  serious  condition.  Then 
there  come  skin  diseases,  disorders  of  the  heart,  Infectious  disease,  and  tul)er- 
culosls. 

The  recognition  of  these  facts,  serious  though  they  are,  represents 
the  awakening  of  a  national  conscience,  which  "  finds  its  origin  partly 
in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  saving  life,  and  partly 
in  a  larger  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  equipping 
the  life  we  have." 

How  extensive  the  ramifications  of  a  national  system  of  school 
medical  service  are  is  indicated  by  the  attention  given  in  the  report 
to  all  those  agencies  and  activities  essential  to  its  successful  operation. 
Extensive  as  the  list  of  these  agencies  is,  it  can  be  supplemented  by 
welfare  supervisors,  probation  officers,  children's  care  committees, 
juvenile  employment  committees,  scoutmasters,  leaders  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  and  brigades,  to  whom  only  passing  reference  is  made. 

The  safeguarding  and  protection  of  early  child  life  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  training  of  mothers  in  prenatal  and  infant  care  and 
management,  the  foundations  for  which  may  be  laid  in  lessons  in 
mothercraf  t  to  the  older  girls  in  the  elementary  schools.  Under  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Education,  issued  in  September,  1918,  grants 
will  be  made  to  efficient  schools  for  mothers  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
the  approved  expenditure.  Day  nurseries,  creches^  and  nursery 
schools  are  important  cooperative  factors  in  preserving  the  health  of 
young  children  in  the  preschool  period,  particularly  in  crowded  urban 
and  industrial  districts.  Their  importance  has  been  recognized  by 
the  payment  of  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance by  the  Board  of  P^ducation  and  more  recently  in  the  act  by 
the  incorporation  of  nursery  schools  in  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. "  The  purpose  of  nursery  schools  is  not  to  teach  the  three  R's, 
but  by  sleep,  food,  and  play  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  little 
children  to  lay  the  foundations  of  health,  habit,  and  a  responsive 
personality."  For  the  children  of  elementary  school  age  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  must,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  be  sup- 
plemented by — 

(o)  the  feeding  of  the  child,  by  the  parent  or  under  the  e<lucatlon  (provision  of 
meals)  act,  or  otiierwise;  (h)  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  child  by  means  of 
open-air  schools,  playground  classes,  or  adeqimtely  ventilated  schoolrooms; 
(c)  the  exercise  of  the  child*s  body  by  the  adoption  of  an  effective  system  of 
physical  training;  (</)  the  warmth  and  protection  of  the  child,  by  requiring  that 
it  shall  be  sent  to  school  properly  clothe<l  and  that  the  schoolroom  is  sufliciently 
heated ;  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  child,  by  insuring 
that  dirty  and  verminous  children  do  not  contaminate  clean  children  at  scbool^ 
and  that  for  the  school  itself  bath  and  lavnt<.r>»  accommodation  is  available. 

All  of  those  agencies  are  now  more  or  les^  adequately  provided. 
A  significant  fact  refuting  the  fears  that  the  public  provision  of  meals 
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would  pauperize  the  parents  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
receiving  free  meals  from  422,401  in  1914-15,  a  large  figure  due  to  the 
industrial  disorganization  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  117,901  in  1915-16  and  63,939  in  1916-17.  Open-air  schools  are 
supplemented  by  classes  conducted  in  playgrounds,  parks,  and  open 
spaces,  by  school  journeys,  holiday  and  night  camps,  and  open-air 
classrooms.  The  war  has  had  a  special  influence  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  life  in  the  open  air,  and  its  extension  is  to  be  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  under  the  new  act.  To  stimulate  the  further 
development  of  physical  training,  play,  and  games,  the  board  in  1917 
undertook  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  trained  organizers 
and  supervisors  of  these  subjects  and  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
evening  play  and  recreation  centers  for  children  and  young  persons. 
Finally,  to  insure  cleanliness,  many  schools  are  providing  for  school 
baths  and  showers  in  new  buildings — an  addition  that  is  inexpensive 
The  twofold  aim  of  the  school  medical  service — to  enable  the  child 
through  improved  physique  to  benefit  from  instruction  in  school  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation — fin^? 
expression  throughout  the  report.  One  of  the  most  serious  menaces 
to  the  success  of  this  work  is  found  in  the  engagement  of  children 
on  leaving  school  in  employments  dangerous  to  their  health.  For  this 
reason  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  medical  inspection  of  children  imme- 
diately before  leaving  school  on  the  basis  of  which  advice  can  be  given 
on  the  choice  of  employment. 

Tlie  physical  Injury  (of  a  wrong  choice)  which  manifests  itself  Is  insidious 
find  Inconspicuous  but  far-reaching.  Malnutrition,  anemia,  fatigue,  spinal  cur- 
vature, and  strain  of  heart  or  nervous  system  are  conditions  the  discovery  of 
which  generally  calls  for  clinical  investigation  and  careful  inquiry.  They  do 
not  catch  the  eye  or  arrest  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  But  they  are 
profoundly  important  for  two  reasons ;  they  lay  the  foundations  of  disease,  and 
they  undermine  the  physiological  growth  of  the  child  at  a  jritlcal  juncture  In 
life.  ♦  •  ♦  It  Is  the  conditions  rather  than,  the  character  of  employment 
which  tend  to  Injure  the  child. 

Such  conditions  will  no  doubt  be  improved  by  the  restriction  im- 
posed on  child  labor  by  the  new  act  and  the  extension  of  the  medical 
service  to  embrace  pupils  in  secondary  and  continuation  schools.  The 
last  provision  closes  the  gap  which  existed  hitherto  between  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  protection 
of  wage  earners  imder  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act. 

As  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  again  restored,  England  will  have 
established  the  broadest  and  most  far-reaching  system  of  health  super- 
vision, one  that  will  affect  every  member  of  the  population.  Begin- 
ning with  the  maternity  centers  and  unifying  all  the  agencies  both 
public  and  private  for  the  promotion  of  health  through  childhood, 
ndolefccence,  and  beyond,  the  system  will  not  only  give  every  child 
a  better  chance  of  surviving  but  will  through  improved  measures  pro- 
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mote  the  physical  and  thereby  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  nation.  The  next  few  years  will  not  only  see  the  extension  of 
the  program  in  the  schools  but  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  the 
war  to  industry.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  i*elations  between 
health  and  economic  production  that  will  prove  as  significant  and  far- 
reaching  as  the  experience  of  the  school  medical  service  during  the 
ppst  10  years. 

In  this  country,  where  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children,  parents,  teachei-s, 
medical  profession,  and  organizations  for  social  service  can  have  no 
better  lesson  brought  to  their  attention  than  England's  example.  For 
those  interested  in  establishing  national  standards  of  health  there  can 
be  no  more  profitable  subject  for  study  than  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  a  school  medical  service  presented  in  the  report  here  discussed : 

(I)  That  every  cbUd  shall  perlodlcnUy  come  under  direct  medical  and  dental 
supervision,  and  if  found  defective  shall  be  "  followed  up." 
(II)  Tliat   every   child   found    malnourished   shall,    somehow   or    other,   bo 
nourished,  and  every  child  found  verminous  shall,  somehow  or  other, 
be  cleansed. 

(III)  That  for  every  sick,  diseased,  or  defective  child,  skilled  medical  treatment 

shaU  be  made  available,  either  by  the  local  education  authority  or 
otherwise. 

(IV)  That  every  child  shall  be  educated  In  a  well-ventilated  schoolroom  or 

dassrom,  or  In  some  form  of  open-air  schoolroom  or  classroom. 
(V)  That  every  child  shall  have,  dally,  organized  physical  exercise  of  appro- 
priate character. 
(VI)  That  no  child  of  school  age  shall  be  employed  for  profit  except  under 

approved  conditions. 
(VII)  That  the  school  environment  and  the  means  of  etlucation  shall  be  such  nn 
can  In  no  case  exert  unfavorable  or  Injurious  Influences  upon  tho 
health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child. 

EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  departm^tal  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to 
employment  after  the  war  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
then  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  April,  1916 — 

To  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  provision  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  children  and  young  persons  after  the  war,  regard  being  bad 
particularly  to  the  interests  of  those  (1)  who  have  been  abnormally  employed 
during  the  war;  (2)  who  can  not  immediately  find  advantageous  employ- 
ment;  (3)  who  require  special  training  for  employment. 

The  committee  of  16  members,  representing  educational  adminis- 
tration, social  workers,  and  the  teaching  profession,  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  and  issued  its 
report,  generally  known  as  the  Lewis  Report  *  in  March,  1917.    The 

^  Pinal  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Rdncatioa  in  UelaUou  to  Em- 
ployment after  the  War.     2  vols.     Cd.  8512  and  Cd.  8577.     (London,  1017.) 
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committee  took  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  representatives  of 
industry  and  commerce,  labor  and  education. 

The  committee  recognized  that  their  problem  was  really  "  the 
standing  problem  of  the  adolescent  wage  earners,"  similar  to  that 
which  the  consultative  committee  had  considered  and  upon  which  a 
report  upon  attendance  at  continuation  schools  had  been  issued  in 
1909.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  for  1911  it  was  found  that,  of  650,000 
children  between  12  and  13  enrolled  in  public  full-time  day  schools 
(elementary,  secondary,  junior,  and  technical),  only  13  per  cent  are 
likely  to  have  a  full-time  education  after  the  age  of  14,  and  that  this 
number  would  dwindle  to  less  than  1  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  18.  Of  about  2,700,000  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  in  1911-12  about  81.5  per  cent  were  not  attending  any  kind  of 
school,  and  of  the  remainder  very  few  completed  the  annual  courses 
for  which  they  registered  in  evening  schools.  The  decline  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  development  of  a  large  number  of  initially  attractive 
but  ultimately  blind-alley  occupations,  the  increased  industrial  op- 
portunities created  for  young  persons  by  the  war  demands,  together 
with  high  wages  and  relaxed  discipline  and  control,  all  combined  to 
bring  about  a  serious  situation  for  the  country,  which  would  be  inten- 
sified by -the  inevitable  dislocation  of  industries  at  the  close  of  the 
war.    The  solution  of  the  problem  demanded  a  new  outlook. 

Can  the  age  of  adolescence  be  brought  out  of  the  purview  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation and  Into  that  of  the  social  conscience?  Can  the  conception  of  the 
juvenile  as  primarily  a  little  wage  earner  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  the 
juvenUe  as  primarily  the  workman  and  the  citizen  in  training?  Can  it  be 
established  that  the  educational  purpose  Is  to  .be  the  dominating  one»  without 
as  well  within  the  school  doors,  during  those  formative  years  between  12 
and  18? 

The  committee  strongly  urged  the  raising  of  the  elementary  school 
age  to  14  without  any  exemptions  whatever  aiul  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  a  day  continuation  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  8 
hours  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year.  Broken  terms  both  on  enter- 
ing and  leaving  school  should  be  avoided  by  having  definite  times  in 
the  year  for  each.  Criticizing  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  committee  found  that  too  frequently  pupils  in  upper  grades  were 
merely  marking  time,  and  recommended  the  introduction  of  more 
practical  education  in  place  of  the  prevalent  bookish  type.  "No 
child  should  feel  on  leaving  school  that  he  has  attained  to  the  fully 
independent  status  of  wage-earning  manhood."  In  defining  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  offered  in  a  continuation  school  the  committee 
urged  the  postponement  of  specialization  to  the  last  two  years 
(16  to  18),  the  firbt  two  years  (14  to  16)  being  general  in  character. 
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We  do  not  regard  the  object  of  establishing  continuation  classes  as  beins 
merely  an  industrial  one.  The  industries  stand  to  benefit  amply  enough,  both 
directly  through  the  beginnings  of  technical  instruction  and  indirectly  through 
tlie  effect  of  education  upon  the  character  and  the  general  efficiency  of  those 
who  come  within  its  influence.  But  we  are  clear  that  the  business  of  the 
classes  is  to  do  what  tliey  can  in  making  a  reasonable  human  being  and  a 
citizen,  and  that,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  help  to  make  a  competent  workman 
also.  Though  this  is  wholly  true,  it  is  also  true  that  education  must  be  ap- 
proached, especially  at  the  adolescent  stage,  through  the  actual  interests  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  the  actual  Interests  of  pupils  who  have  just  turned  a  corner 
in  life  and  entered  upon  wage-earning  employment  are  very  largely  the  new 
interests  which  their  employment  has  opened  out  to  them. 

Local  adaptation  would  accordingly  be  essential  in  both  stages  of 
the  four-year  course,  with  a  vocational  bias  and  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive courses.  In  the  second  stage  some  emphasis  might  be  placed 
upon  technical  subjects  bearing  on  the  students'  special  work. 

A  liberal  basis  is  still  essential,  and  the  Knglish  teaching  should  now  tend 
toward  a  deliberate  stimulation  of  the  sense  of  citizenship  •  •  *.  Music,  art, 
local  history,  home  industries,  first-aid,  natural  history,  will  all  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  skillful  teacher,  and  can  be  treated  suitably  both  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Physical  training  should  form  part  of  the  work  of  all  adolescents 
for  not  less  than  one  hour  a  week.  Over  and  above  the  studies  the 
continuation  schools  should  become  centers  for  the  social  and  physical 
activities  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl;  schools  should  be  open  in 
the  evenings  for  recreation  and  games,  and  should  be  available  for 
clubs,  debating  and  other  societies,  study  circles,  concerts,  and  other 
organizations. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  any  opposition  would  be  encoun- 
tered by  its  proposals;  parents  were  beginning  to  realize  that  tho 
advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  child,  while  employers  were 
recognizing  their  rej^onsibilities  and  the  value  of  education,  and 
the  suggestions  were  warranted  by  the  success  of  experiments  in 
"works"  schools.  Assuming  that  the  plan  could  be  inaugurated 
in  1921,  there  would  be  about  2,000,000  pupils  between  14  and  18 
needing  the  service  of  some  32,000  teachers.  The  cost  would  be 
from  $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000  a  year,  without  including  the  cost  of 
providing  buildings. 

So  far  as  young  persons  who  had  entered  industrial  life  prema- 
turely because  of  the  war  demands  for  labor  were  concerned,  the 
committee  suggests  the  possibility  of  providing  special  conrses  and 
the  opening  of  technical  schools  as  well  as  for  those  who  might  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  of  industries 
that  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  war.  The  committee  empha- 
sized the  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  juvenile  employ- 
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ment  bureaus  at  this  particular  crisis.  The  Board  of  Education, 
cooperating  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  issued  a  circular  (No.  1072) 
in  November,  1918,  urging  local  education  authorities  to  establish 
centers  for  the  educational  supervision  of  young  persons  who  might 
be  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Government  unemployment  grants,  payable  to  young  persons 
between  15  and  18,  be  made  conditional  on  attendance  at  such  in- 
structional centers. 

Tlie  recommendations  are  summarized  in  the  report  under  the 
following  headings : 

(1)  That  a  uniform  elementary  school-leaving  age  of  14  be  established  by 
statute  for  all  districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  that  all  exemptions,  total  or 
partial,  from   compulsory  attendance  below  that  age  be  abolished. 

(2)  That  a  child  be  deemed  to  attain  the  leaving  age  on  that  one  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  fixed  dates  in  the  year,  marking  the  ends  of  school  terms,  which 
falls  next  after  the  date  upon  which  he  reaches  14. 

(3)  That  steps  be  taken,  by  better  staffing  and  other  improvements  in  the 
up|)er  classes  of  elementary  schools,  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
laHt  years  of  school  life. 

(4)  That  difficulties  of  poverty  be  met  in  other  ways  than  by  regarding 
pf>verty  as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  nonattendance  in  interpreting  section  74 
of  the  education  act  of  1870. 

(5)  That  the  factory  acts  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the  amended  law 
of  school  attendance,  and  that  the  law  of  school  attendance  be  consolidated. 

(C)  That  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Home  Office  do  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  transferring  the  work  of  certifying  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of 
children  for  employment  under  the  factory  acts  to  the  school  medical  officers. 

<7)  That  It  be  an  obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  in  each  area 
to  provide  suitable  continuation  classes  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18,  and  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  such  a  system,  together  with  proposals  for  putting  it  into  effect. 

(8)  That  it  be  an  obligation  upon  all  young  persons  between  14  and  18  years 
of  age  to  attend  such  day  continuation  classes  as  may  be  prescribed  for  them 
by  the  local  education  authority,  during  a  number  of  hours  to  be  fixed  by 
etntute,  which  should  be  not  less  than  8  hours  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of — 

(a)  Those  who  are  under  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  man- 
ner. 

(0)  Those  who  have  completed  a  satisfactory  course  In  a  secondary  school 
re<>(>^ized  as  efficient  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  not  less  than  16. 

(c)  Those  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  British  uni- 
versity, or  an  equivalent  examination,  and  are  not  less  than  16. 

id)  Those  who  are  under  part-time  instruction  of  a  kind  not  regarded  as  un- 
Buitiible  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  entailing  a  substantially  greater  amount 
of  uiudy  in  the  daytime  than  the  amount  to  be  required  by  statute. 

(9)  Tbat  during  the  first  year  from  the  establishment  of 'this  system  the 
obligation  to  attend  classes  extend  to  those  young  persons  only  who  are  under 
15,  during  the  second  year  to  those  only  who  are  under  16,  during  the  third 
year  to  those  only  who  are  under  17,  and  subsequently  to  all  those  who  are 
under  18. 

(10)  That  all  classes  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory  be  held  between 
the  hours  of  S  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
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(11)  That  it  be  an  obligation  on  iall  employers  of  young  persons  tinder  18 
to  give  them  the  necessary  facilities  for  attendance  at  the  statutory  continua- 
tion chisses  prescribed  for  them  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(12)  That  where  there  is  already  a  statutory  limitation  upon  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  permitted  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  those  requirefl 
for  the  continuation  classes. 

(13)  That  in  suitable  cases  the  young  persons  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
nonat tendance;  and  that  the  parent  or  the  employer  be  also  liable  In  so  fiir 
as  any  act  or  omission  on  his  part  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  attendance. 

(14)  That  the  local  administration  of  the  employment  of  children  act  of  1903 
be  transferred  to  the  local  education  authorities;  that  it  be  an  obligation  on 
every  local  education  authority  to  make  by-laws  under  the  act ;  that  the  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  act  be  extended;  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  be 
the  central  authority  for  the  approval  of  by-laws  under  the  act 

(15)  That  the  curriculum  of  the  continuation  classes  Include  general,  prac- 
tical, and  technical  instruction,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  continuous 
physical  training  and  for  medical  inspection,  and  for  clinical  treatment  where 
necessary,  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

(16)  That  suitable  courses  of  training  be  established  and  adequate  salaries 
be  provided  for  teachers  of  continuation  classes. 

(17)  That  the  system  of  continuation  classes  come  normally  into  operation 
on  an  appointed  day  as  early  as  possible  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Education  have  power  to  make  deferring  orders  fixing  later  appointed 
days  >vithin  a  limited  period,  where  necessary,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
area  of  any  local  education  authority. 

(18)  That  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  be  extended  to  chil- 
dren who  are  under  14  when  the  act  comes  into  operation,  although  they  may 
ali-eady  have  left  the  day  school. 

(19)  That  the  attention  of  local  education  authorities  be  drawn  to  the  pos- 
sibility in  certain  cases  of  providing  special  full-time  courses  for  children  and 
young  persons  who  have  been  abnormally  employed. 

(20)  That  In  areas  where  maintenance  allowances  from  public  funds  are 
available  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  young  persons  after  the  war,  attendance 
at  any  classes  that  may  be  established  for  such  young  persons  be  a  condition 
of  relief. 

(21)  That  the  system  of  Juvenile  employment  bureaus  be  strengthened  and 
extended  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  that  further  financial  assist- 
ance be  given  to  local  education  for  their  maintenance. 

(22)  That  in  areas  where  there  is  probability  of  juvenile  unemployment, 
teachers  and  other  suitable  persons  explain  to  children  and  their  parents  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  work  and  the  advantages  of  prolonged  attendance  at 
school. 

(23)  That  the  State  grants  in  aid  of  present  as  well  as  future  expenditure 
on  education  be  simplified  and  vei-y  substantially  lncreasc<l. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention; comparison  with  the  education  act  will  indicate  that  most 
of  these  suggestions  have  been  incorporated,  that,  indeed,  the  report 
of  the  committee  furnished  the  general  framework  for  the  act. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  WAR, 

The  outstanding  features  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  are 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  revived  interest  in  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  higher  education.  There  is  perhaps  no 
problem  in  the  whole  range  of  education  that  has  been  more  minutely 
criticized  and  discussed  than  that  of  the  place  of  the  secondary 
school  in  a  democracy  and  the  nature  of  the  education  that  it  should 
provide.  The  increase  of  opportunities  in  which  all  may  have  their 
share  is  the  keynote  of  the  discussions  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  boundary  that  separates  general  from 
specialized,  technical,  or  vocational  education  is  made.  The  demands 
that  will  be  made  in  the  new  social  order  ui>on  the  trained  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizen,  whether  as  a  member  of  society  or  as  a  member 
of  a  trade  or  profession  or  as  an  individual,  are  accepted  as  the 
proper  measure  of  educational  values.  The  unanimity  with  which 
these  have  been  accepted  by  specialists,  officials,  statesmen,  and  the 
average  citizen  may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  task  of  unraveling  the  tangle  in  which  secondary 
education  is  at  present  involved  in  this  country.  The  experiments 
that  the  two  great  democracies  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  mak- 
ing in  this  common  effort  to  promote  himian  progress  are  fraught 
with  profound  significance. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  country,  where  the  effect  of  the  war 
has  been  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  attendance  at  high  schools,  the 
increased  prosperity  in  England  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  an  improvement  in  the 
length  of  school  life.  So  great  has  been  the  pressure  that  in  many 
areiis  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  many  have  a  waiting  list.  Since 
the  building  of  new  schools  has  been  stopped,  and  since  a  few  are  still 
under  military  occupation,  overcrowding  is  accepted  as  inevitable, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  compelled  to  relax  the  rules  as 
to  size  of  classes.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  teachers  absent  on 
military  service  or  war  work  has  contributed  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ties, which  have  been  met  by  the  employment  of  women  teachers  in 
boys^  schools  and  of  such  additional  men  as  were  available.  "  But  the 
withdrawal  from  the  schools  of  their  younger  and  more  vigorous  mas- 
ters, and  their  replacement  by  others  of  lower  physique,  of  more  ad- 
vanced years,  and  often  of  inferior  qualification,  is  an  educational 
loss  for  which  there  can  be  no  effective  compensation."  The  schools 
have  participated  extensively  in  war  work.  Of  the  1,056  schools  on 
the  board's  list  of  efficient  schools,  894  have  given  effective  help  in 
food  production,  in  harvesting,  and  in  producing  details  of  munition 
plants  and  of  hospital  equipment. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  secondary  education 
from  the  last  normal  year  preceding  the  war  up  to  1916-17 : 

statistics  of  secondary  education,  England  and  Wales, 


Year. 

Schools  OD  the  grant  list. 

Schools  not  on  the  grant  list. 

All  schools. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1913-14 

1,027 
1,(M7 
1,049 
1,049 

99,225 
105,096 
108,354 
113,214 

88,079 
93,788 
100,336 
105,644 

187,304 
198,884 
208.690 
218,858 

121 
129 
129 
129 

13,618 
14,185 

8.928 
9,253 

22,546 
23,438 

1,148 
1,176 

200,850 

1914-15 

?2?,*» 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1,178 

1344,590 

1  statistics  are  not  available  since  1914-15  for  the  number  in  the  schools  not  on  the  grant  list.  The  fi^ 
ures  here  given  are  based  on  an  as8umi>tion  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  19M-15. 

During  1917  the  Board  of  Education  issued  new  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  in  England  increasing  the  State  aid  to  schools  on 
its  grant  list  and  making  provision  for  additional  grants  to  schools 
developing  advanced  courses  for  students  above  the  age  of  16  who 
might  be  desirous  of  specializing  in  certain  subjects.  Separate  regu- 
lations were  issued  for  Wales,  more  suitable  to  its  special  conditions 
and,  while  maintaining  the  same  general  standards  of  efficiency, 
basing  the  grants  on  an  age-range  of  pupils  from  12  to  18  instead 
of  10  to  18  as  in  England.  Grants  are  also  made  payable  for  the 
encouragement  of  experimental  or  pioneer  work.  To  qualify  for 
the  grant,  schools  must,  besides  submitting  to  inspection  and  offering 
a  certain  proportion  of  free  places  to  pupils  entering  from  elementary 
schools,  provide  a  progressive  course  of  general  education  of  a  kind 
and  amount  suitable  for  pupils  of  an  age-range  at  least  as  wide  as 
from  12  to  17.  An  adequate  proportion  of  the  pupils  must  remain 
in  school  at  least  four  years  and  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  16; 
these  figures  are  subject  to  modification  in  rural  areas.  The  grants, 
based  on  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  are 
increased  mainly  "to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  and  in  particular  to  enable  them  to  provide  more  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  teaching  staff."  The  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  was  intrusted 
to  a  departmental  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which 
should  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  and  technical  schools,  schools 
of  art,  training  colleges,  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education.* 

For  the  present  no  definite  requirements  are  imposed  as  to  qualifi- 
cations  and  training,  except  that  "where  the  board  think  fit,  they 
may,  on  consideration  of  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  require  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  all  new  appointments  shall  consist  of  persons 
who  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  recognized  by  the  board 

>  See  pp.  01  ff. 
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for  the  purpose."  Revised  regulations  ^  were  issued  in  1915  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  but  conditions  have  not 
been  favorable  to  their  enforcement.  The  regulations  recognize 
three  methods  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools:  (1)  The 
first,  in  which  a  training  college  or  university  training  department 
assumes  the  whole  responsibility  for  instruction  in  both  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  (2)  The  second,  in  which  the  training  college 
is  responsible  for  instruction  in  theory  of  education  and  an  approved 
secondary  school  assumes  the  responsibility  for  training  in  practice. 
(3)  The  third,  in  which  training  in  both  theory  and  practice  is  given 
in  an  approved  secondary  school  by  one  or  more  qualified  members 
of  the  staff.  In  each  case  no  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  the 
course  of  training  of  one  year  except  after  graduation  from  a  uni- 
versity. 

For  purposes  of  recognition  as  an  efficient  secondary  school  the 
board  requires  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet  with  its  approval  and 
"  provide  for  due  continuity  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taken,  and  for  an  adequate  amount  of  time  being  given  to  each  of 
these  subjects." 

The  curriculum  must  provide  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
science,  and  drawing.  A  curriculum  including  two  languages  other  than  English, 
but  making  no  provision  for  instruction  in  Latin,  will  only  be  approved  where 
the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  Latin  is  for  the  educational  advan- 
tage of  the  school.  The  instruction  in  science  must  include  practical  work  by 
tlie  pupils. 

The  curriculum  must  make  such  provision  as  tlie  board,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  can  accept  as  adequate  for  organized  games, 
physical  exercises,  manual  instruction,  and  singing. 

In  schools  for  girls  the  curriculum  must  include  provision  for  practical  in- 
sftniction  in  domestic  subjects,  such  as  needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housekeeping,  and  household  hygiene ;  and  an  approved  course  in  a  combination 
of  lliese  subjects  may  for  girls  over  15  years  of  age  be  substituted  partially  or 
wholly  for  science  and  for  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic. 

By  special  permission  of  the  board,  languages  other  than  English  may  be 
omitted  from  the  curriculum,  provided  that  the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  in- 
struction in  English  provides  special  and  adequate  linguistic  and  literary  train- 
ing, and  that  the  teaching  staff  are  qualified  to  give  such  instructon. 

At  present  the  majority  of  pupils  remain  in  school  up  to  about  the 
age  of  16.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  that  a  course  of  general  education  consisting  of  the  subjects 
here  mentioned  shall  extend  from  about  12  to  16.  In  the  regulations 
for  1917-18  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  the  development 
of  advanced  courses  for  pupils  who  intended  to  go  on  to  the  univer- 
sities and  other  places  for  higher  education  and  research  as  well  as 


*  Board  of  Education,  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  S<hoois. 
Cd.  SOOO.     (I^ndoD,  1915.) 
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those  who  planned  to  proceed  to  commerce  and  industry.  It  was 
thought  that  such  opfK)rtuiuties  for  specialization  would  serve  as  in- 
ducements to  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in  the  secondary  sdiools  be- 
yond the  age  of  16.  The  suggestions  contained  in  these  regulations 
were  subjected  to  criticism  and  are  issued  in  their  revised  form  in 
the  regulations  for  1918-19.  The  advanced  courses  will  be  founded 
upon  the  general  education  offered  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  16  and 
will  consist  of  specialization  for  two  years  on  a  group  of  cooi-di- 
nated  subjects  along  those  lines  in  which  a  pupil  has  already  shown 
ability.  "  In  every  course  there  must  be  a  substantial  and  coherent 
body  of  work  taken  by  all  pupils  and  occupying  a  predominant  part 
of  their  time,  the  remainder  being  given  to  some  additional  subjects." 
Three  groups  of  subjects  are  contemplated :  "  ( A)  Science  and  mathe- 
matics; (B)  classics,  viz,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  as  em- 
bodied in  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  (C)  modem  studies,  viz,  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  in  modern  and  medieval  times. '' 
The  courses  are  further  defined  as  follows: 

Course  A  should  normally  include  work  in  both  science  and  mathematics ;  bnt 
this  requirement  may  be  walve<i  for  pupils  who  do  substantial  work  In  tlie 
biological  sciences  If  the  course  Is  otherwise  suitable  and  Includes  work  reach- 
ing an  adequate  standanl  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Course  B  must  provide  for  all  pupils  substantial  work  in  the  language,  litera- 
ture, and  history  of  both  Greece  and  Rome. 

Course  C  must  include  the  advanced  study  of  one  modern  foreign  western 
European  language  and  literature  with  the  relevant  history,  together  with  the 
history  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.  It  nmst  also  include  either  the  study 
of  a  second  modern  foreign  language  or  work  of  good  scope  and  standard  La 
English  language  and  literature. 

In  all  advanced  courses,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  study  and 
writing  of  English  by  everj'  pupil  either  in  connection  with  the  main  subjects 
of  the  course  or  otherv  «se.  In  other  respects,  full  freedom  is  left  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  additional  subjects,  so  long  as  the  syllabus  for  an  A  course 
provides  for  some  substantial  work  in  language,  literature,  or  hlatory,  and  that 
for  a  B  or  C  course  some  substantial  work  in  subjects  other  than  language, 
literature,  and  history. 

English  must  be  included  in  all  the  groups ;  in  group  A,  the  scien- 
tific, work  must  be  offered  in  language,  literature,  and  history;  in 
groups  B  and  C,  the  linguistic  and  literary,  subjects  other  than  these 
must  be  provided.  The  courses  will  not  be  rigidly  defined ;  the  board 
will,  for  example,  approve  courses  in  ancient  history  from  the  Baby- 
lonian era  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  place 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Old  and  New  Testament 
history  and  the  origins  of  Christianity.  In  the  modern  studies  group 
it  was  intended  originally  to  require  the  inclusion  of  Latin,  but  this 
compulsion  has  now  been  withdrawn^  and  at  the  same  time  English 
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language  and  literature  may  be  substituted  for  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  study  of  the  first  modern  language  must  be  carried  to 
the  stage  where  the  pupil  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  study  of 
literature  and  history  as  well  as  higher  linguistic  training.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  commercial  subjects  and  geography  are  not  provided 
for  as  separate  groups;  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  that  geography 
be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  history  or  be  given  as  an 
additional  subject,  while  conmiercial  studies  may  be  covered  under 
the  third  group. 

Grants  of  $2,000  a  year  will  be  made  for  each  advanced  course  that 
is  approved  by  the  board,  and  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  num- 
ber that  a  school  may  organize.  The  grant  is  intended  for  efficient 
staffing  and  equipment  Up  to  Nbvember,  1917,  between  270  and 
280  applications  had  been  made,  mainly  by  schools  in  large  urban 
areas,  for  the  recognition  of  advanced  courses  of  which  more  than 
half  were  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  for  modern  studies.  Of  the  applications,  63  were  ap- 
proved in  science  and  mathematics,  13  in  classics,  and  19  in  modern 
languages. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  raised  against  the  introduction  of 
advanced  courses  on  the  ground  that  it  penalizes  the  smaller  schools, 
where  the  number  of  older  pupils  is  as  a  rule  not  adequate  for  the 
organization  of  special  work.  It  is  felt  that  older  pupils  who  desire 
to  specialize  will  leave  the  smaller  schools  for  schools  where  ad- 
vanced work  is  offered,  and  it  is  objected  that  not  only  would  the 
first  schools  be  deprived  of  their  more  able  product  and  of  the  grants 
for  their  attendance,  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  would  nor- 
mally become  prefects  or  leaders  would  militate  against  the  develop- 
ment of  corporate  life  in  the  schools,  while  the  transferred  pupils 
would  find  difficidty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  surround- 
ings. It  is  replied  in  answer  to  such  objections  that  the  new  develop- 
ment of  education  looks  to  the  effective  organization  of  educational 
facilities  in  an  area  and  not  the  treatment  of  each  school  in  isolation ; 
since  the  new  note  is  cooperation  and  not  competition,  some  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  contention,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  corporate  life  of  some  schools  may  suffer,  althougli 
not  quite  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme,  since 
the  withdrawal  of  older  boys  would  leave  a  more  homogeneous  group 
behind. 

Tlie  movement  for  the  establishment  of  advanced  courses  so  closely 
resembles  that  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  this  country 
that  the  parallel  need  not  be  pressed.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  education  planned  for  the  four  years  between 
12  and  16  in  England  corresponds  closely  to  that  provided  in  Amori- 
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can  high  schools  to  pupils  between  14  and  18.  The  necessary  conclu- 
sion must  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  advanced  courses  at  the  age  of 
18  a  pupil  in  England  would  certainly  have  reached  the  stage  of  a 
college  junior  or  even  of  a  senior  in  America,  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  classes  will  be  small  and  methods  adapted  to  encourage  as  rapid 
advancement  as  possible.  The  movement  is  one  that  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  educators  in  this  country  who  feel,  as- many  do,  that  some- 
where on  the  educational  highway  two  years  are  lost  by  the  American 
student. 

The  organization  of  advanced  courses  and  the  implications  arising 
out  of  them  will  contribute  in  large  measure  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  English  secondary  schools.  Closely  associated  with  this  problem 
is  the  vexed  question  of  examinations.  The  existence  in  England  of 
many  examination  bodies  without  unanimity  as  to  standards  has  for 
a  long  time  exercised  a  detrimental  effect  on  secondary  education. 
In  1911  a  report  was  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  consultative  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  following  year  tho 
board*  prepared  the  outline  of  a  scheme  upon  which  conferences 
were  conducted  with  the  universities,  examining  bodies,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  local  education  authorities  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. In  July,  1914,  the  scheme  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  further  criticism  and  suggestions  from  those  interested  in 
secondary  school  examinations.  This  scheme  proposed  that  examin- 
ing bodies  appointed  by  the  universities  should  conduct  two  examina- 
tions, the  first  of  those  classes  in  secondary  schools  in  which  th« 
pupils  were  about  the  age  of  16,  and  the  second  at  about  the  age  of 
18,  with  necessary  modifications  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  first  ex- 
amination, it  was  intended,  should  test  the  results  of  general  educa- 
tion in  English  subjects  (English  language  and  literature,  history, 
and  geography),  foreign  languages,  and  science  and  mathematics, 
and  should  be  of  such  a  standard  as  to  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the 
universities.  The  second  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  results 
of  specializo<l  study  of  a  coordinated  group  of  subjects  combined  with 
more  general  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  this  group;  in  other 
words,  the  results  of  the  advanced  coui^ses  that  are  now  established. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  examination  system  has  always  been  that 
it  was  conducted  by  men  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the  schools,  and 
that  the  examinations  tended  to  be  the  goal  of  school  work  instead 
of  a  test  of  its  results.  To  obviate  these  defects  the  board  proposed 
that  examining  bodies  should  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  tho 
teachers,  either  by  appointing  representatives  of  the  latter  on  their 
boards,  or  permitting  them  to  submit  their  own  syllabuses,  or  taking 
into  consideration  the  teachers'  estimates  of  the  merits  of  candidates^ 


1  See  Board  of  KducatioD,  Circulars  840.  033.  000.  1002.  and  1010. 
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It  was  further  recommended  that  an  authority  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate the  standards  of  the  examination,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
this  function  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  representing  universities,  examining  bodies,  teach- 
ers, education  authorities,  anil  professional  and  commercial  bodies. 

In  December,  1915,  the  board  indicated  in  Circular  933  that  their 
proposals  had  met  with  considerable  approval,  except  that  it  was 
generally  urged  that  the  additional  expenditure  that  would  result 
from  the  scheme  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  It  was  also  insisted 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as 
manual  instruction,  housecraft,  music,  and  drawing  in  the  proposed 
examinations.  Owing  to  the  war  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  for 
financial  reasons  to  proceed  with  the  plan,  but  the  following  educa- 
tional points  as  a  basis  for  future  action  met  with  general  agreement: 

(a)  Limitation  of  external  examination  to  two  examinations  at  the  age  of 

about  16  and  18,  respectively. 

(b)  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  group  rather  than  the  individual 

subject  should  be  the  unit  on  which  success  or  failure  Is  determined 
in  the  first  examination. 

(c)  Concentration  in  the  second  examination  on  a  special  group  of  studies 

with  one  or  more  by -subjects. 

id)  Inclusion  of  subjects  such  as  drawing,  music,  manual  instruction,  house- 
craft, or  some  of  them,  in  the  scheme  of  examination ;  and 

{€)  Provisions  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  with  the  exam- 
intog  body. 

A  return  was  made  to  the  proposals  in  Circular  996,  which  was 
issued  on  May  25,  1917,  annoimcing  that  the  board  intended  to  put 
the  system  into  operation  on  August  1,  1917,  and  would  serve  as  the 
coordinating  authority.  A  secondary  school  examinations  council  was 
established  to  act  as  an  advisory  council,  consisting  originally  of 
18  and  later  21  members,  and  including  representatives  of  exam- 
ination boards  of  universities  (9),  of  the  teachers'  registration  council 
(5),  of  the  county  council  association^ (2),  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions council  (2),  of  a  newly  created  standing  committee  of  profes- 
sional bodies  (1),  of  the  association  of  education  committees  (1), 
and  of  a  secondary  school  headmaster  as  supemrumerary.  Officials 
of  the  board  may  attend  meetings  of  the  council,  but  have  no  vote. 
The  functions  of  the  council  are  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 

(a)  The  recommendation  of  examining  bodies  for  approval  by  the  coordinat- 
ing authority. 

(by  The  maintenance  by  each  approved  examining  body  of  an  adequate 
standard  both  for  a  pass  in  the  examinations  and  for  a  pass  with 
credit 

(r>  Investigation  of  complaints  made  by  school  authorities  with  regard  to 
examinations. 

(if)  Promotion  of. conferences  with  examining  bodies  and  others  as  occasioo 
arises. 
10W06'— 19 8 
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(e)  The  form  and  contents  of  the  certificates  granted  on  the  result  of  the 
examinations  and  the  arrangements  for  their  issue. 

(/)  Negotiations  with  universities  and  professional  bodies  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  examination  certificates  as  exempting  the  holders  from  certain 
other  examinations. 

The  council  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  make  suggestions 
for  reform  to  the  board  as  the  coordinating  authority,  but  "  the  coun- 
cil will  consult  the  board  before  committing  themselves  on  questions 
of  principle  or  policy  which  are  controversial  or  specially  important. ' 
No  examination  scheme  will  be  approved  unless  it  provides  for 
bringing  teachers  into  touch  with  the  examining  board,  for  exam- 
ining a  school  on  its  own  syllabus,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  the  syllabus 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  body,  adequate  in  scope  or  char- 
acter and  the  estimates  of  candidates  as  reported  by  their  principals 
are  taken  into  account.  The  board  have  undertaken  to  pay  $10  for 
each  pupil  in  a  State-aided  school  who  takes  an  examination  as  a 
member  of  his  class. 

The  new  scheme  should  have  an  important  influence  in  reducing 
the  existing  situation  to  some  sort  of  uniformity.  English  education 
has  been  too  much  subject  to  a  system  that  disturbed  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Not  only  will  it  reduce  the  nimierous  examining  bodies 
to  a  reasonable  size,  but  the  requirement  that  closer  contact  be  main- 
tained with  schools  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  removing  from  the 
school  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  real  ends  of  education  to  the 
examination  goal.  A  similar  attitude  is  developing  in  the  matter 
of  the  award  of  scholarships.  More  and  more,  narrow  specialization 
for  ends  that  are  not  inherent  in  sound  education  is  being  eliminated, 
and  examinations  will  but  serve  as  tests  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  developments.  The  problem  that  still  remains  to  be  solved 
relates  to  tlie  nature  of  the  examinations.  Something  has  been  done 
to  discount  cramming  in  the  present  regulations  and  to  take  into 
consideration  a  student's  i^ecord  as  reported  by  the  teachers.  The 
next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  a  consideration  of  the  reform  of  the 
character  of  the  examinations  themselves.  The  probability  is  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  in  the  future  to  oral  tests  and  that  in  the 
written  examinations  mere  repetition  of  information  will  be  dis- 
couraged.^ 

THE  POSITION  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM." 

The  controversy  that  began  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  over 
the  relative  merits  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences  in  secondary  edu- 

^  See  nartog,  P.  J.  Examinations  and  their  Relation  to  Culture  and  Efflciencj.  (Lon- 
don, 1918.) 

2  Report  of  the  comnilttoe  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  posIUon  of  natural  science  la 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.     Cd.  0011.     (London,  1918.) 
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cation,  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  inadequate  attention 
given  in  schools  and  universities  to  applied  science,  led  in  1916  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  committee — 

to  Inquire  Into  the  position  of  natural  science  in  the  educational  Bysbem  of 
Gr^At  Britain,  e«i)ecia11y  in  secondary  schools  and  universities,  and  to  advise 
what  measures  are  needed  to  promote  its  study,  regard  being  had  to  the  requlro- 
mentf^  of  a  Hb«Til  education,  to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  trades,  industries,  and  professions  which  particularly  depend 
UixHi  applied  science. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  17  members,  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  and  issued  its  report  in  1918,  Evi- 
dence was  collected  from  schools  and  universities,  representative 
men  of  science  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  geology,  engi- 
neering, and  metallurgy,  and  a  number  of  leading  firms  engaged  in 
engineering  and  the  chemical  industry. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  science  teaching  and  the 
prejudice  against  its  introduction  both  in  schools  and  universites, 
the  report  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  wider  extension  of  the  subject : 

Now  it  Is  the  war  and  its  needs  that  have  made  us  once  again  conscious  of 
the  nation's  weakness  in  science.  But  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  long  years  of 
peace,  quite  as  much  as  for  the  days  of  war,  that  some  improvement  in  the 
odoitlfic  education  of  the  country  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the  classicists  and  scien- 
tists, it  is  pointed  out  that  the  humanizing  influence  of  science  has 
too  often  been  obscured.  In  urging  the  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  science,  its  place  in  education  is  thus  summarized : 

It  can  arouse  and  satisfy  the  element  of  wonder  in  our  nature.  As  an  intel- 
lef^ual  exercise  it  disciplines  our  powers  of  mind-  Its  utility  and  applica- 
IHIity  are  obvious.  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tioiL  It  teaches  the  learner  to  reason  from  facts  which  come  under  his  own 
notice.  By  it  the  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  generalization  is  strengtheoed. 
\l*iUiOUt  it,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  mental  hal>lt  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment  never  being  acquired.  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  teaching 
of  the  young  know  that  their  worst  foe  is  indolence,  often  not  willful,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  curiosity  has  never  been  stimulated  and  the  thinking  jwwers 
Dev«r  awakened.  Memory  has  generally  been  cultivated,  sometimes  imagina- 
tion, but  those  whose  faculties  caa  best  be  readied  through  external  and  sensi- 
ble objects  have  been  left  duU  or  voAde  dull  by  being  expected  to  remember  and 
appreciate  without  being  aUowed  to  see  and  criticize.  In  the  science  lesson, 
the  eye  and  the  Judgment  are  always  being  called  upon  for  an  effort,  and 
bemutte  the  result  is  within  the  vision  and  appreciation  of  the  learner,  he  Is 
eorxNiraged  as  he  seldom  can  be  when  he  is  dealing  with  literature.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  tiiat  boys  wiien  they  begin  to  learn  science  receive  "^n  Intel- 
lectual refreshment  which  makes  a  difference  even  to  their  literary  work. 

Tliis  quotation  has  been  made  at  length,  in  spite  of  what  Tvill  be 
regarded  by  many  as  faulty  j>sychology,  because  it  furnishes  the  key- 
note of  the  report  and  in  one  form  or  another  recurs  many  times, 
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and  because  it  is  representative  of  the  type  of  thought  on  education 
that  is  frequently  found  in  England.  The  report  nowhere  enters  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  science,  but  here 
and  there  deprecates  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  secondary  schools  "  with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  civilization  or  of  its  influence  on  human 
thought.'' 

Science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  boys — 

is  In  general  confined  to  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry;  botany  and 
zoology  are,  as  a  rule,  taught  only  to  those  boys  who  intend  to  enter  tbo 
medical  profession,  while  geology,  so  far  as  it  is  taught  at  all,  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  geography,  or  informally  as  part  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
scientific  society. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  grant-earning 
schools,  science  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  unless  exceptions 
are  permitted  in  special  cases.  But  although  science  thus  occupies 
a  position  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  subject,  the  com- 
mittee found  a  number  of  conditions  that  militate  against  successful 
work  in  science.  Among  these  are  :  (1)  Late  entrance  into  secondary 
school,  the  assumption  being  that  12  should  be  the  normal  age  for 
entry.  (2)  Early  leaving,  after  less  than  three  years  in  school,  due 
to  "(a)  the  parents'  inability  or  reluctance  to  forego  the  wages 
which  boys  of  14  can  earn;  (b)  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  valuo 
of  secondary  education,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  success  in 
after  life;  {c)  the  tradition  of  beginning  work  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible;  (d)  the  desire  of  the  boys  themselves  to  escape  from  tho 
restraints  of  school  life."  (3)  Lack  of  advanced  work  for  those 
remaining  at  school  to  18.  (4)  Inadequate  staffing,  equipment,  and 
time.  (5)  Restricted  scope,  with  the  result  that  "in  some  cases 
physics  up  to  the  age  of  16  means  little  more  than  practical  measure- 
ments and  heat,  while  in  chemistry  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the 
subject  are  often  neglected."  (6)  Inadequate  provision  of  University 
entrance  scholarships  for  boys  who  have  specialized  in  science.  The 
situation  is  still  less  satisfactory  in  the  public  schools,  many  of  which 
are  not  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  which  the  liter- 
ary and  classical  traditions  are  more  influential.  It  frequently  hnap- 
pens  that  little  or  no  science  is  offered  in  these  schools  to  boys  who 
specialize  in  classics,  even  though  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  subject  on  the  modem  sides.  The  public  schools  in  turn  exert 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  preparatory  schools  because  science  car- 
ries hardly  any  weight  either  in  the  entrance  or  scholarship 
examinations. 

In  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  the  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able and  there  is  even  less  definiteness  than  in  the  boys'  schools  as 
to  the  nature  of  education  to  be  provided  and  the  relative  importance 
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of  subejcts.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  its  regulations  for  grant- 
earning  secondary  schools  for  girls,  permits  the  substitution  of  a  course 
in  domestic  subjects  for  science  and  mathematics  after  15,  and  in 
the  period  preceding  this  age  the  time  assigned  to  science  is  quite  in- 
adequate. In  a  large  number  of  private  schools  the  subject  is  omitted 
entirely. 

With  reference  to  secondary  education  in  general  the  committee 
is  in  agreement  with  the  present  trend  of  thought  in  England  that : 

The  best  preparation  for  any  occupation  or  profession  is  a  general  education 
reached  by  the  average  boy  at  the  age  of  16,  followed,  where  possible,  by  a 
more  specialized  course  on  a  limited  range  of  subjects.  This  general  education 
ahould  provide  normally  for  the  study  of  English,  including  history  and  geogra- 
phy, languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  and  science;  each  of  these 
subjects  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  fair  balance  should  be  maintained  between  the  time  allotted  to 
tliem. 

In  a  four-year  course  from  12  to  16  not  less  than  four  periods  a 
week  in  the  first  year  nor  on  the  average  less  than  six  periods  a  week 
in  the  following  three  years  should  be  given  to  science.  Efficient 
teaching  of  the  subject  should  be  promoted  by  a  system  of  State 
inspection  and  by  its  inclusion  in  the  first  school  examination^ 
which  should  come  at  the  completion  of  the  general  course  at  about 
the  age  of  16. 

The  further  recognition  of  science  in  a  secondary  education  must 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  be  accompanied  by  a  revision  of  the 
curriculum,  which  has  tended  to  become  too  narrow  and  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  many  of  its  applications.  "  The  course  should  be  self- 
contained,  and  designed  so  as  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
natural  phenomena  which  are  matters  of  everyday  experience;  in 
fine,  the  science  taught  should  be  kept  as  closely  connected  with 
human  interests  as  possible."  The  committee  finds  general  agree- 
ment that  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  science  in  secondary 
schools  is  a  course  of  nature  study  up  to  the  age  of  12,  and  suggests 
that  the  work  of  the  first  year  might  include  physiography,  practical 
work  involving  measurements  of  simple  physical  quantities,  and 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  some  important  physical  branches  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  such  things  as  electric  bells,  small 
induction  coils,^elescopes,  pumps,  and  so  on ;  where  laboratory  facili- 
ties are  available  the  committee  favors,  in  addition  to  physiography, 
**  a  course  of  elementary  general  science,  including  work  of  an  intro- 
ductory kind  on  hydrostatics,  heat,  and  the  properties,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  of  air  and  water." 

The  systematic  study  of  science,  beginning  at  about  the  age  of 
13,  should  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  not  with  a  view 

*  See  on  the  quesUon  of  aecondary  school  exAminationB,  pp.  32ff. 
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to  training  specialists,  but  rather  to  give  as  good  a  mental  discipline 
as  possible  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
phenomena  of  daily  experience  in  each  of  these  branches.  The  report 
empliasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  science  teacher  for  the  English 
in  which  the  work  of  his  class  is  written,  and  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  clear  writing  in  connection  with  everyday 
laboratory  work  and  for  instilling  the  habit  of  reading  books  in 
science.  Some  modifications  would  be  essential  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Hygiene,  for  example,  should  be  well  taught  in  girls'  schools,  but 
preferably  at  the  16  to  18  stage: 

Where  tliis  is  Impossible  definite  teaching  on  the  laws  of  health  nnd  on 
personal  hygiene  may  well  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  lower  forms,  but  it 
can  not  be  properly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  science  course.  Similarly, 
lessons  on  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  household  are  obviously  of  practical  im- 
portance, and  they  form  a  part  of  scientific  education  if  they  are  given  by  a 
teacher  who  has  a  real  background  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  much  of  the 
domestic  science  taught  in  schools  has  no  claim  to  the  name  of  science  at  all ; 
it  would  be  less  pretentious  and  more  accurate  to  call  It  housecraft  and  find 
a  place  for  it  outside  the  hours  aUotted  to  science. 

At  the  age  of  16  students  may  begin  a  more  intensive  study,  usu- 
ally for  two  years,  of  some  special  subject,  but  without  neglecting 
other  branches  of  the  general  course,  especially  English  and  mathe- 
matics, and  frequently  enough  French  and  German  to  be  used  as 
tools.  The  specialists  in  science  will  carry  forward  to  a  higher 
stage  the  work  in  two  or  more  of  the  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology — the  choice  depending  somewhat  upon  the  future  career  of 
the  students.  The  fact  may  here  be  mentioned  that  under  the  new 
regulations  for  advanced  courses  in  scondary  schools  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1917  recognized  63  courses  in  science  and  mathematics 
out  of  a  total  of  95  approved,  the  remainder  being  distributed  be- 
tween classics  (13)  and  modem  languages  (19).  At  the  same  time  it 
is  recommended  that  a  course  or  courses  be  oflfered  suitable  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  other  subjects  than  science.  The  following 
courses  are  suggested  tentatively: 

A.  (1)  A  course  on  the  outlines  of  cosmlcal  physics  and  astronomical  prin- 
ciples of  general  interest,  such  as  the  measurement  of  time,  the  calendar,  the 
size  and  mass  of  the  earth  and  sun ;  the  applications  of  spectroscopy  to  eluci- 
date the  composition  of  the  stars,  nebulse,  etc. ;  (2)  a  course  on  the  general 
principles  of  geology,  without  too  much  technical  detail,  illustrated  by  local 
examples  and  the  use  of  geological  maps;  (3)  a  course  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  which  would  include  a  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  bacteria  and 
other  lower  organisms  in  fermentation  and  in  the  spread  of  disease;  (4)  a 
course  on  physical  meteorology ;  the  composition  and  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  relation  of  wind  to  pressure,  storm,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  thunderstorm, 
the  aurora,  weather-mapping. 

B.  Courses  on  the  history  of  science,  e.  g.,  (1)  the  history  of  astronomy  from 
the  Greeks  to  Newton,  including  some  account  of  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric 
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systems;  (2)  the  history  of  mechanics  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
Mach*s  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

O.  Courses  on  the  devekHHnent  of  Bcientiflc  Ideas,  e  g.,  the  constitution  of 
matter ;  the  conserratioii  of  energy ;  the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  heredity ;  immu- 
nity. 

D.  The  lives  and  work  of  scientific  men«  a  &,  Leonardo  da  Vinci*  Galileo, 
Newton,  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  Faraday,  Clark  Maxwell,  Kelvin,  Pasteur, 
Darwin,  and  Helmholtz. 

K.  The  hearing  of  scientific  Inventions  on  industrial  progress,  e.  g.,  In  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  farming  or  other  local  industries ;  methods  of  trans- 
port hy  land,  water,  and  air;  means  of  communication,  soch  as  signaling, 
telegraphy,  telephones ;  methods  of  lighting. 

F.  Cooraes  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  those  mentioned  above  on  the  par- 
ticular applications  of  science,  e.  g.,  on  ttie  internal-comhustion  engine  or  the 
dynamo ;  such  courses  would  appeal  to  boys  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mlnd« 

G.  A  course  on  the  method  and  philosophy  of  science,  lilstorlcally  treated 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  Archimedes, 
Galileo,  and  BaiCOQ,  and  the  later  experimental  philosoi^ers. 

The  oommittee  recommends  that,  if  a  second  school  examination 
is  adopted  in  accordance  with  recent  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, candidates  be  examined  in  the  group  of  subjects  in  which  they 
have  specialized,  jx>gether  with  at  least  one  other  general  subject. 
Thus  a  student  who  has  taben  an  advanced  ccmrse  in  science  diould  be 
examined  in  that  subject  as  well  as  in  history  or  an  ancient  or  modem 
language  or  English  literature.  Candidates  who  pass  the  second 
school  examination  might  prox>erly  be  ex^npted  from  the  intermediate 
examination  which  in  some  universities  comes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  any  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
science  depends  on  the  adequate  supply  of  teachers  well  trained  in 
academic  and  professional  subjects,  and  that  such  a  supply  is  depend- 
ent on  the  pa3rment  of  considerably  better  salaries  than  at  present  and 
on  improvement  in  ctmditions  of  service.  It  is  suggested  that,  in 
addition  to  university  study  of  science,  teachers  be  required  to  have 
one  year  of  training,  spent  partly  in  actual  teaching  in  a  secondary 
school  and  partly  in  attendance  at  professional  teachers'  courses  at 
the  universities.  Such  training  should  later  be  supplemented  by 
further  study  and  visits  to  other  teacliers  and  schools.  Other  essen- 
tials to  successful  advancement  of  the  position  of  science  are  suitable 
laboratory  accommodation,  equipment,  and  libraries,  with  apparatus 
and  books,  periodically  renewed  and  supplemented. 

Turning  to  the  universities,  the  committee  recommends  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  scholarships,  especially  for  students  of  science,  but 
based  on  an  examination  that  does  not  encourage  overspecialization 
in  the  schools.  Since  the  need  of  an  increased  number  of  trained 
scientific  workers  could  not  be  met  by  an  extension  of  sdiolarships, 
it  is  suggested  that  university  fees  be  lowered.    The  normal  age  at 
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which  boys  should  pass  from  the  secondary  schools,  at  least  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  be  18  rather  than  19, 
the  usual  age  before  the  war.  More  adequate  opportunities  should 
be  offered  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  work  for  an  honors 
degree  to  take  a  continuous  course  in  science  for  a  pass  degree  corre- 
sponding more  nearly  to  the  B.  S.  in  this  country.  But  the  committee 
is  opposed  to  one-sided  specialization,  since — 

the  increase  of  specialization  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  universities 
has  brought  It  about  that  students  of  one  branch  of  knowledge  have  little 
opportunity  of  hearing  anything  about  other  subjects.  It  is  therefore  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  given  at  the  universities  courses  of  lectures  of  a 
general  character  on  philosophy,  history,  literature,  science,  and  economics. 

On  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  the  committee  urges 
the  introduction  of  a  year's  research  work,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  getting  new  results  as  for  the  training  afforded  in  independence  of 
thought,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  self-reliance,  and  for  the  gain 
in  critical  powers  and  enthusiasm  for  service.  The  conmiittee  recom- 
mends a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  research  degrees  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Universities'  Confer- 
ence held  on  May  18, 1917.  Far  larger  provision  should  be  made  by 
means  of  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of  postgraduate  re- 
search, since  "  no  expenditure  of  public  money  on  scholarships  holds 
out  more  prospects  of  valuable  returns."  For  the  promotion  of 
original  research  by  students  and  members  of  university  faculties  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of  State  grants  to  insure  the  eiB- 
cient  equipment  of  laboratories  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  routine  duties. 

The  report  also  considers  the  relation  of  science  to  medicine,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  the  Army,  the  civil  service,  and  its  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  students  for  these  professions.  With  reference 
to  technical  education  outside  the  universities  the  conmiittee  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  "the  provision  of  instruction  in  pure  and 
applied  science  in  teclmical  schools  and  institutions  of  all  grades,'* 
including  junior  and  senior  technical  schools  and  evening  schools,  all 
of  which  need  to  be  adequately  coordinated  so  that  students  can  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  Science,  both  in  its  general  aspects  and  in  its 
bearing  on  industry,"  should  find  a  place  in  the  courses  of  the 
proposed  continuation  schools,  and  might  properly  be  more  exten- 
sively introduced  in  schemes  and  systems  for  adult  education.  The 
committee  declares  with  reference  to  the  latter  that: 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  popular  interest  in  science  Is  as  great  to-day 
as  it  was  30  years  ago.  Until  this  general  interest  in  science  Is  extended  and 
increased  and  the  deficiencies  of  adult  education  in  this  respect  are  made  good« 
an  important  piece  of  work  in  national  education  remains  to  be  done. 
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The  report  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  supply  of  trained 
scientific  workers  for  industrial  and  other  purposes  which  the  com- 
mittee regards  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  urgency,  for — 

It  is  agreed  on  aU  sides  that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and 
•afety  of  the  country  after  tlie  war  that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  and  the  production  of  our  industries  must  be  on  a  scale  greatly  in  excess 
of  anything  we  have  hitherto  achieved.  Schemes  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment are  being  prepared  and  discussed ;  each  one  of  them  requires  a  supply  of 
trained  workers,  and  the  proposals  will  be  futile  unless  a  large  army  of  these  is 
forthcoming. 

The  work  of  the  Department  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
established  in  July,  1915,  has  already  stimulated  a  new  attitude 
among  employers  to  the  need  of  well-directed  research,  better  train- 
ing, and  the  more  skillful  use  of  scientific  methods.  An  extensive 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  toward  the  formation  of  research 
associations  in  the  larger  industries,  some  working  independently, 
some  in  connection  with  universities.  This  movement  will  lead  to  a 
demand  for  more  trained  men  and  will  oifer  better  recognition  and 
higher  remuneration  for  their  services  than  hitherto.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  supply  on  the  basis  of  prewar  statistics  was  inadequate. 
After  canvassing  the  possibilities  the  committee  concludes  that: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  ability  should  not  be  wasted,  and  if  It 
Is  not  to  be  wasted,  measures  must,  as  we  have  said,  be  taken  to  insure  (1)  th.at 
no  pupil  capable  of  profiting  by  a  full  secondary  education  should  miss  t1:e 
opi)ortunity  of  receiving  it;  and  (2)  that  the  leakage  from  the  schools  should 
be  so  far  as  possible  stopped. 

For  these  the  doors  to  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  must 
be  thrown  open  by  means  of  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants, 
and  the  development  of  sufficient  and  attractive  careers  for  trained 
skill  and  knowledge.  No  small  factor  in  the  movement  is  the  dis- 
semination of  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  need  of  reform. 

If  science  is  to  come  by  its  own,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  be  brought  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science  to 
the  right  ordering  of  our  national  life.  The  more  closely  the  work  of  our 
legislators  touches  the  life  of  the  people,  the  more  intimately  It  Is  concerned 
with  questions  of  food  supply,  housing,  transport,  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  conditions  which  make  for  bodily  health,  the  more  dependent 
it  becomes  on  the  skilled  advice  and  assistance  of  those  who  can  bring  their 
knowledge  of  science  to  bear  on  social  and  economic  problems.  Certainly  we 
must  provide  the  requisite  training  and  opportunities  for  those  who  are  capable 
uf  advancing  natural  knowledge  or  acting  as  scientific  experts.  But  it  is  no 
h-ss  Important  that  we  should  secure  for  all  who  are  of  an  age  to  receive  it 
iiD  education  which  will  enable  them  to  realize  the  vital  need  of  a  knowledge 
of  science  both  for  the  individual  and  national  well-being. 
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POSITION  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES.* 

The  committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modem  kngaages  in 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain  was  appointed  by  the  Primo 
Minister  in  1916,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes, 
and  reported  in  1918.  Considerable  unrest  has  existed  for  some  timo 
on  the  neglect  of  modem  languages  and  dissatisfaction  has  arisen 
with  the  assumption  that  English  alone  is  an  adequate  medium  for 
conducting  the  ever-increasing  world  intercourse  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  science  the  uneasiness  has  been  not  a 
little  stimulated  by  Uie  greater  attention  devoted  to  such  matters  in 
Germany.  The  work  of  the  present  committee  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  movement  for  reconstruction  in 
English  education  that  will  have  its  effect  not  merely  on  the  schools 
but  on  commerce  and  industry  as  well.  The  province  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows: 

To  inquire  Into  the  position  occupied  by  tlie  study  of  modem  languages  in 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  secondary  schools  and 
universities,  and  to  advise  what  measures  are  required  to  promote  their  study, 
regard  being  had  to  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education,  Including  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  history,  literature,  and  civlHwition  of  other  countries,  and  to 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  pnblic  service. 

The  committee  followed  the  same  procedure  as  the  committee  on 
the  position  of  natural  science  and  heard  witnesses  representing  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  educational  institutions  and  associations,  and 
the  public  services.  Questions  were  also  sent  to  similar  representative 
organizations. 

An  account  of  the  history  of  modem  languages  in  Great  Britain 
indicates  that  the  modern  subjects  have  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion in  the  schools  and  universities  only  during  the  past  30  years, 
but  that  public  interest  has  not  been  strong  and  the  supply  of 
teachers  with  appropriate  qualifications  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
demand.  Several  reasons,  obvious  to  the  American  educator,  have 
militated  against  a  better  appreciation  of  modem  subjects,  not  the 
least  valid  of  tlie.se  being  the  ricliness  of  English  literature  and  the 
extensiveness  of  the  repertory  of  knowledge  in  most  fields,  as  well 
as  the  insular  situation  of  the  country.  Foreigners,  too,  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  English,  so  that  this  language  served  as  an 
adequate  medium  of  intercourse  the  world  over.  "The  need  of 
modern  language  study  was  not  clear  and  insistent  before  the  war.*" 
In  the  schools  modern  subjects  have  suffered,  as  most  new  subjects, 
in  comi>etition  with  those  that  have  a  traditional  place  and  are  en- 
couraged by  the  granting  of  scholarships  and  other  incentives. 

»  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  Inquire  into  the  poslflon 
of  modern  languages  in  the  educational  sjrstem  of  Great  Britain.  Cd.  0036.  (London, 
1918.) 
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In  competition  with  tlie  classics,  modern  language  studies  suffered  from  un- 
certainty of  method  and  of  alms,  from  lacls  of  established  traditions  and  stand- 
iirds;  teachers  needed  exceptional  qualifications,  involving  unusual  length  of 
training  and  expense;  many  were  accepted  as  instmctors  whose  attainments 
were  frankly  insufilcient.  Those  of  the  highest  attainments  and  ideals  were 
discouraged  by  Indifference,  sometimes  by  contempt  and  hostility. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years;  any  further  advance 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  sound  public  opinion.  With  this  end 
ill  view  the  committee  has  defined  the  many-sided  values  of  modem 
studies,  that  is,  "all  those  studies  (historical,  economic,  literary, 
critical,  philological,  and  other)  which  are  approached  through 
modem  foreign  languages  " : 

Modem  studies  subsenre  the  purposes  of  industry  and  commerce;  they  are 
seeded  for  adentific  instruction  and  information;  by  them  alone  can  be 
gathered  and  disseminated  that  more  intimate  Imowledge  of  foreign  countries 
which  is  necessary  for  the  wise  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  a  democratic  people; 
they  are  required  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad;  through  and  by  them  our  people  can  learn  what  is  best  and  highest 
in  other  countries.  Some  of  us  may  attach  more  importance  to  one,  some  to 
anotlier  of  these  elements,  but  all  together  must  combine  to  supply  such  motives 
as  can  unite  and  mobilize  a  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy  knowledge. 

The  relation  and  place  of  modern  studies  for  each  of  these  ends 
and  purposes  are  considered  in  some  detail.  But  in  addition  to  the 
practical  values,  modern  studies  it  is  claimed  are  an  instrument  of 
culture —  -^ ^ 

and  by  culture  we  mean  that  training  which  tends  to  develop  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  Imagination,  the  sense  of  l)eauty,  and  the  intellectual  comprehension. 
Clearer  vision,  mental  harmony,  a  just  sense  of  proportion,  higher  illumination — 
thcne  are  the  gifts  that  culture  ought  to  bring.  It  can  not  bring  them  to  all ; 
in  their  fullness  they  can  be  possessed  by  few ;  but  in  some  measure  they  may 
be  shared  by  all  who  desire  them. 

If  modem  studies  are  to  meet  with  the  same  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  study  of  the  classics — 

We  need  an  ideal  such  as  inspires  the  highest  classical  studies.  The  best  work 
will  norer  l>e  done  with  an  eye  to  material  profit.  We  must  frame  our  Ideal 
so  that  it  can  be  consistently  pursued  through  the  whole  course  of  school  and 
university  life  and  even  beyond.  The  first  object  in  schools  must  be  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  scholarship  and  skilled  facility  of  expression  and  comprehension. 
The  **  more  or  less,"  the  "  there  or  thereabouts,"  is  not  good  enough  in  language, 
or  in  any  other  instrument  of  culture  or  information;  the  standard  of  accuracy 
•iid  of  form  can  not  be  too  high.  Early  we  should  also  aspire  to  make  soma 
of  the  boys  and  girls  understand  that  foreign  languages  are  not  learned  as  an 
end  In  themselves,  but  as  a  means  to  the  comprehension  of  foreign  peoples, 
who<»e  history  Is  full  of  fascinating  adventui-e,  who  have  said  and  felt  and  seen 
and  made  things  worthy  of  our  comprehension,  who  are  now  alive  and  engaged 
In  like  travaU  with  ourselves,  who  see  things  differently  from  ourselves  and 
tlicrefore  can  the  better  help  us  to  understand  what  is  the  whole  of  truth. 

After  discussing  the  general  aims  and  purposes  underlying  the 
study  of  modem  languages,  the  report  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
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relative  importance  of  the  several  languages — European  and  non- 
European.  French,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  declared  for  English 
purposes  to  be  the  most  important  living  tongue,  the  standard  being 
as  follows : 

The  Importance  of  any  langjiinge  may  he  judged  by  the  significance  of  Its 
people  In  the  devclopmont  of  modern  civilization,  by  the  Intrinsic  vtUuo  of  it;i 
literature,  by  Its  contribution  to  the  valid  learning  of  our  times,  and  by  its 
practical  use  In  commercial  and  other  national  Intercourse. 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  deserve  a  first-class  place,  after 
France,  in  the  modem  studies  of  the  universities,  and  all  but  Russian, 
which  is  apparently  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  or  valuable  for 
such  purposes,  should  find  a  place  in  the  schools.  With  reference  to 
the  vexed  question  of  German,  the  report  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  its  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  information  in  a  large 
number  of  fields  of  human  knowledge.  But  by  the  standard  quoted 
above  the  report  believes,  that: 

The  time  Is  hardly  propitious  for  their  dispassionate  consideration.  No 
doubt,  as  a  factor  of  the  first  Importance  In  slmplng  the  destiny  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  Germany  must  retain  a  permanent  and  compelling 
interest  to  the  historical  student,  though  the  estimate  of  tlie  causes  which  have 
raised  her  to  that  position  may  undergo  changes  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding 
generations.  And  on  this  also  there  will  be  general  agreement.  After  the  war 
the  importance  of  German  must  correspond  with  the  importance  of  Germany, 
If  Germany  after  the  war  is  stlU  enterprising,  industrious,  highly  organized, 
formidable  no  less  In  trade  than  In  arms,  we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  her  or 
Ignore  her  for  a  moment;  we  can  not  leave  any  of  her  activities  unstudied. 
The  knowledge  of  Germany  by  specialists  will  not  suflice ;  It  must  be  widespread 
throughout  tlie  people.  A  democracy  can  not  afford  to  be  Ignorant  We  may 
indicate  one  point  in  particular,  which  Is  likely  to  be  of  importance  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  will  In  any  case  be  Impossible  to  oust  the  use  of  German  in 
commerce,  even  for  our  own  purposes  at  home,  apart  from  any  question  ot 
competition  In  neutral  countries.  The  mere  settlement  of  pre-war  accounts  with 
Germany  will  be  a  long  and  dlfilcult  matter.  If  we  are  not  ourselves  able  to 
supply  men  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to  conduct  the  necessary 
correspondence,  strong  Incentive  will  be  offered  to  the  old  practice  of  employing 
qualified  German  clerks  for  the  purpose.  This  is  only  one  of  many  considera- 
tions which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  of  essential  importance  to  tho 
Nation  that  the  study  of  the  German  language  should  be  not  only  maintained 
but  extended. 

Besides  these  five  languages  for  which  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  in  all  universities,  the  study  of  other  European  languages  and 
of  non-European  languages  should  be  promoted  in  various  centers, 
determined  partly  by  commercial  needs,  partly  by  other  interests. 
London  it  is  recommended  should  become  a  center  for  an  institution 
for  the  study  of  the  minor  European  languages  similar  to  the  School 
of  Oriental  Studies.  In  general,  however,  "  the  prospects  of  modern 
studies  depend  on  the  esteem  of  the  public.'* 
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The  nature  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  must  vary  according 
to  the  needs,  age,  and  training  of  the  students.  Home  instruction  by 
skilled  governesses  may  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  future,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  kindergartens  conducted  in  a  foreign  language 
might  serve  the  same  purpose.  Systematic  study  in  school  or  uni- 
versity is  essential  and  should  be  supplemented  by  residence  abroad, 
especially  by  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Facilities  for  foreign  resi- 
dence and  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  systemati- 
cally organized  and  encouraged. 

The  systematic  study  of  modern  languages  should  be  begun  in  the 
secondary  schools;  the  conmaittee  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
introduce  them  in  elementary  schools,  although  the  phonetic  study  of 
English  might  well  be  begun  there  and  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
foreign  languages.  The  committee  does  not  commit  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  age  for  beginning  foreign-language  study,  but  pre- 
fers to  define  its  position  in  general  terms: 

The  position  of  reformers  is  that  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  profitable  to  be- 
gin the  systematic  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  school  until  the  child  has 
reached  a  stage  of  intellectual  development  which  admits  of  hJs  having  already 
received  a  sound  training  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able discipline  in  the  essentials  of  a  wide  general  education. 

The  scope  of  modern  subjects  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
type  of  secondary  school  attended,  and  the  continuity  of  study.  The 
chief  aim  should  be  to  give  a  sound  training  in  the  principles  of 
language,  and  a  firm  basis  on  which  a  pupil  can  advance  by  private 
Etudy.  Intensive  work  on  one  language  is  much  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  by  the  study  of  two  or 
three  at  the  same  time — a  practice  not  uncommon  in  England.  This 
principle  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  success  in  one  language  is 
the  best  preparation,  not  only  for  its  further  study  but  for  the  study 
of  a  second  or  more  languages.  In  a  four-year  course,  that  is,  from 
11  or  12  to  about  16,  the  energies  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  dis- 
sipated. "It  should  be  possible  in  a  four-year  course  to  bring  one 
language  to  a  useful  point  with  the  majority ;  only  with  the  minority 
can  a  second  language  be  begun  with  any  advantage."  The  eco- 
nomical minimum  for  the  study  of  the  first  language  is  four  hours 
a  week,  preferably  for  two  years,  when  a  second  language  may  be 
taken  up.  Specialization  in  language  studies  should  not  begin  until 
a  student  has  passed  his  first  school  examination,  at  about  the  age 
of  16.  The  advanced  courses,  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education,* 
should  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  possible,  and  private,  study  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  chief  essential  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  modern 
studies  is  to  secure  well-qualified  teachers,  and  this  end  can  only  bo 

*  See  pp.  2011. 
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achieved  by  improving  the  pay  and  prospects  of  those  who  must 
necessarily  undertake,  in  the  case  of  modem  languages,  an  unusually 
long,  laborious,  and  expensive  training.  "  It  is  desirable  that  every 
teaclier  of  modem  languages  in  a  secondary  school  should  have  a 
university  degree,  should  have  spent  not  less  than  a  year  abroad 
under  suitable  conditions,  and  should  have  undergone  definite  train- 
ing for  his  profession.''  The  committee  recommends  that  profes- 
sional training  should  consist  of  a  period  spent  in  a  school  recognized 
for  the  purpose,  where  a  teacher — 

would  at  first  employ  his  time  in  observing  the  methods  of  skiUed  teachers, 
and  studying  the  sclieme  of  work  and  the  elements  of  his  art,  and  would  thus 
gradually  come  to  nnda^stand  the  principles  he  was  to  follow  and  the  difficulties 
he  would  have  to  meet.  After  a  sufficient  period  of  initiation  he  might  bogln 
to  teach  under  supervision,  receiving  frequent  advice  and  practical  hints;  and 
before  his  period  of  truiiiiug  was  over,  he  might  begin  to  run  alone. 

The  committee  accepts  the  conclusions  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  that  qualified  British  teachers  are  superior  to  foreign 
teachers,  partly  because  the  latter  are  found  less  effective  for  disci- 
pline and  for  the  exercise  of  a  salutary  influence  over  the  pupils, 
partly  because*  the  training  of  foreign  students  has  tended  to  give 
them  an  "excessive  philological  and  antiquarian  bias,"  and  chiefly 
because  "  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  studies  themselves  will  be 
more  successfully  presented  to  the  classes  by  teachers  who  approach 
them  from  the  British  point  of  view."  Foreign  exchange  assistants, 
however,  are  a  most  valuable  supplement. 

But  "the  universities  are  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of 
higher  education."  At  present  the  arrangements  as  to  staff,  equip- 
ment, and  expenditure  for  modern  languages  are  defective  in  the 
British  universities.  The  committee  urges  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  Parliament  to  adopt  a  policy  embodying — 

a  scheme  providing  for  the  establishment,  within  10  years  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  in  addition  to  aU  the  posts  that  already  exist  and  those  that  may 
be  founded  by  private  or  local  initiative,  of,  say,  55  first-class  professorships — 
15  of  French  studies,  and  10  each  for  the  studies  concerned  with  the  four  other 
principal  countries  of  Europe — and  double  that  number  of  lectureships. 

Such  a  scheme  must  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  post- 
graduate studies.  In  1911-12  only  8  out  of  440  entrance  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  awarded  to  modern  languages. 
Assistance  should  also  be  afforded  to  students  to  spend  some  time 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  organized  study  in  secondary  schools  and  universi- 
ties the  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  facilities  for 
the  study  of  modern  languages  in  later  life,  especially  for  those  who 
discover  the  need  of  such  laiowledge  for  commerce  or  industry.    The 
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local  authorities  are  urged  to  extend  the  provisions  already  made  in 
evening  classes  by  the  organization  of  other  part-time  and  even  brief 
whole-time  study.  But  the  pursuit  of  such  study  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated if  adequate  pay  and  prospects  are  held  out  for  specialization,  a 
condition  not  prevailing  at  present. 

For  the  specialist  in  modern  language  teaching  the  sections  on 
method  and  examinations  will  prove  of  particular  interest,  especially 
the  carefully  elaborated  consideration  of  the  merits  and  limitations 
of  the  direct  method,  of  the  importance  of  oral  tests,  and  of  the  place 
of  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  tongue.  The  report 
a^ntains  a  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  an  appen- 
dix on  the  hours  of  work,  salaries,  and  pensions  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries,  and  a  letter  from  31  professors  and  readers  of  modern 
languages  in  British  universities  representing  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committee's  reference.  The  report  represents  the  substan- 
tial consensus  of  the  whole  committee;  the  exceptions  are  certain 
reservations  on  the  questions  of  the  educational  value  of  French  and 
Latin,  compulsory  Latin  at  the  university,  languages  in  the  first 
school  examination,  modern  sides,  the  age  at  which  foreign  languages 
should  be  begun,  preparatory  schools,  and  the  classification  of  schools. 
The  report  will,  like  the  corresponding  report  on  the  position  of 
natural  science,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain.  The  general  position  of  the 
committee  may  well  be  summarized  in  its  own  words : 

Tbe  due  advance  of  modem  studies  appears  to  us  to  require  in  the  first 
pine**  a  change  of  spirit.  We  do  not  underrate,  we  may  even  be  held  by  some 
to  have  unduly  emphasized,  the  practical  value  of  motiem  studies  as  affecting 
tlM»  material  fortunes  of  the  Nation,  Its  classes,  and  its  individual  citizens.  But 
no  department  of  knowle<lge  can  obtain  its  highest  development  unless  it  1>e 
inspire<l  by  an  Ideal.  That  ideal  of  humane  learning  concerned  with  the 
thouicht,  the  Ufe,  the  achievements,  the  psychology,  in  fact,  the  entire  history  of 
lUiMlvrn  nations,  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  and  define;  and  we  luive  found 
nn  encouraging  example  in  the  highest  re.*5ults  attained  during  many  centuries 
by  the  culture  based  on  the  records  of  ancient  ciTlUzation.  What  has  been 
done  through  tlie  study  of  the  dead  people  of  Greece  and  Rome,  can  be  Cone, 
\vf  conceive,  through  the  study  of  the  living  peoples  of  the  habitable  globe  in 
prnfH)rtlon  to  their  several  contributions  to  the  art  of  living.  Modem  studies 
Mi\;st  for  such  purpos*^  be  i)ursue<l  with  like  intensity  of  purpose,  with  like 
f.'iJlh  and  sympathy,  with  like  seriousness  and  accuracy,  and  a  like  Ideal  of 
n1u»larship. 

TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  education  act  gives  no  special  treatment  or  attention  to  sec- 
ondary education.  Local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  devote  more 
money  to  higher  education  by  the  removal  of  the  existing  restriction 
un  the  amount  that  can  be  levied  from  the  local  rates,  and  the  law 
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spocifically  requires  that  "adequate  provision  shall  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they  aro 
capable  of  profiting,  through  inability  to  pay  fees."  Although  the 
law  does  not  require  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  withhold  its  refusal  of  schemes  sub- 
mitted by  local  education  authorities  unless  they  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  education  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Indirectly,  therefore, 
considerable  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  that  are  at  present  limited.  The  ques- 
tion of  free  secondary  education  was  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  was  proposed,  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Fisher  bill, 
that  fees  be  abolished  in  State-aided  secondary  schools.  The  proposal 
did  not  meet  with  much  response,  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out  that  67 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  State-aided  schools  had  come  from  the 
public  elementary  schools;  instead  of  abolishing  fees  and  losing 
$5,000,000  of  revenue,  it  was  wiser  to  encourage  local  education  au- 
thorities to  provide  more  secondary  schools,  to  apply  for  more  State 
grants,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  to  provide  more  free  places  in 
such  schools.  The  legal  requirement  quoted  above  would  insure  that 
no  pupil  of  ability  would  be  deprived  of  his  opportunity  of  securing 
a  higher  education. 

No  action  has  accordingly  been  taken  by  the  State  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  free  secondary  education  as  a  part  of  the  national 
system.  There  is,  however,  a  pronounced  body  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country  in  favor  of  free  higher  education  for  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  profit  by  it.  The  British  Labor  Party  had  something 
of  this  kind  in  mind  when  they  demanded  in  their  program  public 
provision  "  for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adolescents,  and  of 
adults,  in  which  the  Labor  Party  demands  a  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  circumstances." 
The  Workers'  Educational  Association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions on  full-time  secondary  education  as  part  of  their  program  for 
educational  reconstruction : 

That  all  children  admitted  to  a  secondary  school  should  have  reached  an 
approved  standard  of  education,  the  ground  of  transfer  being  the  fitness  of  the 
scholar  for  the  broader  curriculum. 

That  free  provision  should  be  made  for  all  who  are  eligible  and  desirous  to 
enter  such  schools,  such  provisions  to  Include  a  satisfactory  maintenance 
allowance  where  necessary. 

That  the  number  of  secondary  schools  of  varying  types  should  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  made  more  variable  to  meet  the  interests 
of  Individual  scholars. 

The  sense  of  the  Education  Reform  Council,  a  large  and  representa- 
tive body  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  was  that 
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gcliolarships  and  free  places  "  should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  as 
will  admit  to  secondary  schools  those  pupils  from  elementary  or  pre- 
paratory schools  who  can  profitably  undertake  a  full  secondary 
course."  It  also  urged  that  "the  number  of  efficient  secondary 
schools  of  varying  types  should  be  increased,"  a  view  shared  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  which  declared  in  its  edu- 
cational policy  that  "  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  secondary  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  which  provide  some  form 
of  whole-time  general  education  as  distinct  from  technical  training 
up  to  the  age  of  18."  The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Mas- 
ters in  Secondary  Schools  also  declared  it  to  be  part  of  its  educational 
policy  that "  no  child  who  has  shown  capacity  to  profit  by  a  course  of 
secondary  education  should  be  refused  admission  to  the  schools^  evoo 
if  the  child  has  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  to  enable 
him  to  attend."  This  view  was  slightly  expanded  in  the  educatioiiml 
policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Education  Officers,  who  deelaied 
**  that  no  child  who  is  qualified  to  receive  secondary,  technical,  or  ni»- 
versity  education  should  be  debarred  therefrom  for  financial  reasons." 
Finally,  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  supported  "  the  principle 
of  abolishing  fees  in  secondary  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a 
local  education  authority  is  respohsible,  and  also  the  principle  of  a 
due  number  of  free  places  in  secondary  schools  which  are  partly 
maintained  by  State  grants." 

The  Athenaeum  and  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  went 
beyond  this  program  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
universal  free  secondary  education  based  on  a  common  elementary 
education.  The  common  basis  would  continue  up  to  the  age  of  11  or  12 
and  would  be  followed  by  a  general  secondary  education  adapted  to 
individual  ability  and  interests  up  to  15  and  16.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  these  proposals  will  take  concrete  shape  for  some  time.  The 
principle  that  differentiation  should  take  place  at  the  age  of  11  or  12 
is  very  generally  accepted  and  is  undoubtedly  the  age  that  will  be 
universally  adopted.  The  accomplishments  of  an  elementary  school 
or  its  equivalent  up  to  that  age  will  become  the  basis  upon  which  will 
bo  developed  the  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  central 
sc-ljools  required  by  the  act  and  the  lower  secondary  school  courses. 

It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  opportunities  that  arc  de- 
manded will  be  extended  and  increased  in  public  and  other  State- 
aided  schools.  In  addition  to  these  schools  there  has  been  a  supply 
of  private  schools  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  great  public  schools 
and  other  endowed  schools  to  their  private  venture  or  proprietary 
school.  At  the  present  time  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor 
»ny  other  authority  knows  the  extent  of  this  supply.  Under  the 
loewoe*— 19 — 4 
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new  act,  however,  the  board  is  now  empowered  to  secure  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  schools  "  in  order  that  full  information  may  be  available 
as  to  the  provision  for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision 
in  England  and  Wales.''  Together  with  local  education  authorities  ' 
the  board  may  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  be  i-ecognized  as  efficient 
for  certain  purposes.  The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  will  also 
alicct  the  status  of  private  schools  indirectly  in  so  far  as  a  teacher's 
eligibility  to  be  registered  will  depend  in  part  on  the  character  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  has  served.  Further,  private  schools  will  bo 
subjected  to  severe  competition  for  various  reiisons ;  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  local  education  authorities  will  command  more  money 
from  the  State  and  their  localities;  such  schools  will  offer  higher 
salaries  and  pensions  to  teachers;  the  board  will  grant  additional 
aid  to  the  larger  schools  for  advanced  courses ;  and,  finally,  it  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  some  differentiation  between  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  certificates  awarded  as  a  result  of  the  secondary 
schools  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  compe- 
tition, inspection,  and  some  public  supervision  may  well  stimulate 
the  private  schools  to  take  a  very  real  place  in  the  national  system. 
The  private  schools  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  English 
education,  and,  if  they  have  not  fully  measured  up  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  have  favored  their  existence  on  the  ground  that  tliey  servo 
as  experimental  stations,  they  have  furnished  opportunities  for  sec- 
ondary education  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  available. 
Many  will  disappear  under  the  full  light  of  publicity,  but  many 
others  may  win  a  new  place  for  themselves  as  the  result  of  the 
revived  interest  in  education. 

THE  MEANING  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Complete  unanimity  prevails. on  the  broad  question  of  tlie  func- 
tion of  secondary  education.  The  opportunities  will  undoubtedly  bo 
democratized,  and  access  to  the  secondary  school  will  become  more 
ready.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  to  confuse  the  functions  of 
secondary  education  by  introducing  into  it  elements  of  teclmical  and 
vocational  training.  Those  who  charge  the  European  secondary 
school  with  being  the  haven  of  aristocracy  would  be  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  find  liberal  and  conservative,  democrat  and  aristocrat,  em- 
ployee and  employer  united  in  complete  agreement  on  the  principle 
that  "a  secondary  school  exists  to  provide  a  liberal  training,  and 
it  is  no  part  of  its  task  to  furnish  specific  or  technical  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  professional  studies  or  commercial  routine." 
(Schoolmasters'  Yearbook,  1918.)  The  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation expresses  the  same  view  in  its  resolutions :  ^ 

That  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education  should  be  regarded  as  para-  . 
mount  in  the  organization  of  every  type  of  secondary  school. 
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That  in  the  Interests  alike  of  education  and  of  economic  efficiency  a  sound 
general  education  in  childhood  and  adolescence  is  the  necessary  foundation 
for  any  specialized  course  of  technical  or  professional  training,  both  In  town 
and  country,  and  that  therefore  a  technical  educjvtlon  should  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  secondary  education. 

Tho  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  urges  that: 

The  essential  characteristic  of  post-elementary  education  should  he  the 
development  of  various  types  of  schools  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible  chance 
to  the  most  varied  kinds  of  ability.  The  one  common  feature  must  be  that  the 
aim  is  primarily  educational — the  harmonious  development  of  the  nieutnl, 
nuiral,  and  physical  powers.  The  Imparting  of  the  technical  dements  of  a 
trade  is  not  in  itself  an  education^  but  to  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  knowledge  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  sort  of  trade  and  prac- 
tical pursuit  can  be  and  ought  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  building  up 
of  various  sorts  of  educational  courses. 

The  functions  of  liberal  and  technical  education  are  thus  clearly 
separated.  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and 
content  of  a  liberal  education,  the  general  aim  of  secondary  educa- 
tion that  a  liberal  education  is  to  promote  may  be  considered.  Again 
it  is  illuminating  to  quote  current  English  thought.  The  School- 
njiisters'  Yearbook,  1918,  thus  describes  the  purposes  of  secondary 
schools : 

They  have  to  foster  learning  as  a  necessary  element  in  life,  and  this  they  do 
by  giving  Instruction  which  aids  the  pupil  In  his  efforts  to  understand  the 
things  about  him.  To  realize  this  purpose  the  schools  need  a  wide  curriculum. 
Uterature,  science,  mathematics,  art,  and  practical  work  all  have  their  place, 
since  each  In  Its  own  sphere  helps  to  cultivate  that  power  of  interpreting  life 
wbich  \n  the  result  of  sound  education. 

Similarly  the  Athenseum  in  endeavoring  to  combat  what  appeared 
to  it  and  many  others  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  united  into  a 
Federation  of  British  Industries  to  direct  education  into  vocational 
channels,  sums  up  the  needs  of  the  day  as  follows  (Mar.,  1918) : 

But  man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  is  a  member  of  a  family,  a  trade- 
union,  a  dob,  R  city,  a  nation,  a  church.  He  Is  a  human  personality,  with 
something  more  than  a  pair  of  hands  condemned  to  toil  at  the  will  of  another. 
He  has  Intellectual  and  esthetic  taste  (only  too  often  cramped  and  unde- 
veloped) and  moral  principles.  He  believes  in  liberty,  justice,  and  public  right, 
and  goes  to  give  his  life  for  these  things.  The  worker  is  much  more  than  a 
worker;  he  is  a  citizen.  And  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  social  position  or 
wealth,  has  claims  which  are  prior  even  to  the  claims  of  Industry  Itself — 
claims  of  opportunities  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  manifold  responsibilities  as 
H  producer,  as  a  member  of  various  social  groups  from  the  family  to  the  State. 
His  re5|)onslbilltIefi  are  no  less  if  he  be  a  ship's  riveter  than  if  he  were  a  ship- 
builder. The  engine  fireman  Is  no  less  a  citizen  than  the  railway  director  or 
the  railway  shareholder. 

Tlie  detailed  definition  of  the  cont>ent  that  should  make  up  a  liberal 
education  dei)ends  on  these  points  of  view.  Demo(  racy  will  make 
more  and  more  demands  on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  both  as 
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individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  The  school  should  prolong 
rather  than  restrict  the  opportunities  for  that  general  education  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  well-being  of  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen.  Those  who  look  into  the  future  see  that  for  the  working 
classes  a  new  era  is  opening  up  in  which  more  leisure  will  be  pro- 
vided ;  it  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to  train  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure.  Further,  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
will  require  a  more  general  dissemination  of  education  than  hitherto. 
There  is  also  a  genuine  and  sincere  belief  that  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  will  be  improved  if  based  on  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion, a  belief  that  is  shared  both  by  teachers  and  specialists  alike. 
Industrial  and  commercial  success  and  progress,  it  is  felt,  will  depend 
on  well-trained  and  well-educated  leaders  rather  than  on  the  early 
specialization  of  boys  and  girls.  Finally,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  importance  of  vocational  training  for  the  masses  of  industrial 
workers  may  be  proved  by  the  experience  with  such  training  during 
the  war  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  question  of  educational  values  was  raised  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  discussion  was  bandied  to  and  fro  on  the 
merits  of  this  subject  or  that,  now  classics,  now  the  sciences,  and 
from  time  to  time  modem  languages.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  no 
advantages  could  be  claimed  for  one  subject  without  disparaging 
another.  It  was  many  months  before  it  was  recognized  that  tho 
problem  involved  was  much  broader  than  that  of  the  value  of  this 
subject  or  that,  and  that  no  settlement  could  be  obtained  unless  the 
larger  view  were  taken  and  the  question  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  educated.  If  any  progress 
was  to  be  made,  the  curriculftm  as  a  whole  must  be  subjected  to 
critical  evaluation.  This  stage  was  not  reached  until  the  middle 
of  1916. 

On  February  2, 1916,  a  letter  on  the  neglect  of  science,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  eminent  scientists,  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  country  had  suffered  checks  during  the  war 
through  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  among  administrative  officials, 
statesmen,  and  civil  servants,  and  leaders  in  public  and  industrial 
life.  In  the  history  of  the  British  Government  Lord  Playf air  was  the 
only  scientist  to  become  a  cabinet  minister.  In  general  there  was  not 
enough  knowledge  of  science  to  give  an  intelligent  respect  for  it. 
Scientific  method  and  scientific  habit  of  mind  would  be  essential  to 
success  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  At  present  science  "does  not 
pay  "  in  most  examinations,  and  few  leaders  in  education  are  scien- 
tists. If  science  were  assigned  a  greater  value  in  the  civil-service 
examinations,  the  subject  would  rise  into  its  proper  position  and  gain 
the  respect  necessary  for  national  welfare.  "Our  desire  is  to  draw 
attention  to  this  matter,  not  in  the  interests  of  existing  professional 
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men  of  science,  but  as  a  reform  which  is  vital  to  the  continued 
existence  of  this  country  as  a  great  power."  A  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  May  3,  1916,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  urging 
increased  attention  to  science  in  educational  institutions. 

On  the  day  following  this  meeting,  May  4,  1916,  a  number  of 
eminent  men  of  letters  and  scientists  issued  a  letter  on  "  Educational 
Aims  and  Methods,"  urging  the  claims  of  humanities.  They  pointed 
out  the  danger  that  results  of  a  war  in  which  material  means  and 
technical  skill  are  essential  might  be  misleading. 

If  in  our  reforms  we  fix  our  eyes  only  on  matt»rial  ends,  \ve  may  foster 
Among  ourselves  that  very  spirit  against  wliich  we  are  fighting  to-day  *  *  ^. 
TtK!hnlcfll  knowledge  Is  essential  to  our  industrial  prosperity  and  national 
safety ;  but  education  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  preparation  for  the  whole 
of  life. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  eflFect  of  sweeping 
changes  proposed  at  a  time  of  great  stress.  The  purpose  of  education 
is  broader  than  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

It  should  introduce  the  future  citizens  of  the  community,  not  merely  to 
the  physical  structure  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  but  also  to  the  deepe^ 
interests  and  problems  of  politics,  thought,  and  human  life.  It  should  acquaint 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  capacities  and  ideals  of  mankind,  as  ex- 
pressed In  literature  and  art,  with  its  ambitions  and  achievements  as  recorded 
In  history,  and  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  world  as  Interpreted  by 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  If  we  neglect  physical  science,  we  shall  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us;  but  if  we  ignore  or  sub- 
ordinate the  other  elements  of  knowledge,  we  shaU  cut  ourselves  off  from 
aspects  of  life  of  even  greater  importance.  Even  physical  science  will  suffer. 
5k)me  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  have  strongly  insisted  that  early 
specialiisation  is  injurious  to  the  interests  they  have  at  heart,  and  that  the  best 
preparation  for  scientific  pursuits  is  a  general  training  which  includes  some 
study  of  language,  literature,  and  history.  Such  a  training  gives  width  of 
view  and  flexibility  of  intellect.  Industry  and  commerce  will  be  most  success- 
fully pursued  by  men  whose  education  has  stimulated  their  imagination  and 
v^idened  their  sympathies. 

A  belief  in  intellectual  training  is  more  important  than  physical 
science,  while  scientific  method  is  necessary  not  only  in  science  proper 
but  in  all  branches  of  education.  The  whole  of  civilization  is  rooted 
in  the  classics  and  can  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
literature  or  government.  "Greece  and  Eome  afford  us  unique  in- 
stances, the  one  of  creative  and  critical  intelligence,  the  other  of 
constructive  statesmanship."  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter 
n  way  was  opened  for  securing  cooperation  and  harmony  on  the  larger 
cjuestion  of  the  meaning  of  a  liberal  education : 

In  urging  this  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  defending  the  present  system 
«if  classical  e<lucatIon  In  aU  its  details.  Still  less  do  we  claim  for  it  any  artificial 
privilege.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  modern  history,  of  modem  languages,  and  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
cuuntry.     Further,  we  fully  accept  the  Importance  of  promoting  scientific  re- 
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search,  or  extending  scientific  instruction  in  schools  where  it  Is  still  inadequately 
provided,  and  of  improving  the  quality  of  science  teaching;  and  we  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  representatives  of  these  studies  in  Insuring  them  a  due 
place  in  our  national  education.  At  the  same  time  we  would  point  out  that 
much  criticism  of  our  schools  seems  directed  against  a  past  state  of  things  and 
Ifniores  reforms  which  have  been  already  effected.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  the  teaching  of  physical  science  Is  compulsory  in  all  State-aided  secondary 
schools,  that  of  Latin,  and  of  course  of  Greek,  In  none. 

In  the  following  month,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  principal  organiisations  representing  humanistic  studies — 
the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modem  Lan- 
guage Asociations — held  a  conference  in  Manchester,  at  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

(I)  It  Is  essential  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational  system  should 
make  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and  scientific  studies. 

(II)  Premature  specialization  on  any  one  particular  group  of  studies,  whetlier 
humanistic  or  scientific,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  Is  a  serious  danger,  not 
only  to  education  generally  but  to  the  studies  concerned. 

(III)  Humanistic  education  Implies  the  adequate  study  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  history,  which  in  each  case  ^ould,  at  the  appropriate  stage 
of  education,  go  beyond  the  pupils*  own  language  and  country. 

(iv)  The  representatives  of  humanistic  studies  would  welcome  from  the 
representatives  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  a  statement  with 
regard  to  those  studies  similar  to  that  contained  In  (Hi). 

<v)  In  all  reform  of  education  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  first  object 
is  the  training  of  human  beings  In  mind  and  character,  as  cltisens  of  a  free 
country,  and  that  any  technical  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  a  particular 
profession,  occupation,  or  work  must  be  consistent  with  this  principle. 

(vl)  Subject  to  the  above  principles  the  associations  concerned  would  wel- 
come a  comprehensive  revision  of  national  education  from  the  point  of  vievr 
of  present  needs. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Public  School  Science  Masters,  in  October,  expressed  their  agreement 
with  the  principles  stated  at  the  conference  and  sent  the  accompany- 
ing statement : 

Natural  science  In  education  should  not  displace  the  "humanistic"  studies, 
but  should  be  complementary  to  them.  In  this  capacity  natural  science  meets 
two  needs  In  particular: 

1.  Search  for  truth. — Imaginative  power  indicates  new  fields  In  which  further 
knowledge  of  trutli  may  be  revealed;  Its  subsequent  establishment  depends  on 
accurate  observation,  with  constant  recourse  to  nature  for  confirmation.  The 
one  aim  of  natural  science  Is,  In  fact,  the  search  for  truth  bsseil  on  evldeni-^ 
rather  than  on  authority.  Hence  the  study  of  the  subject  Implies  accurate 
observation  and  description  and  fosters  a  love  of  truth.  The  special  value  of 
natural  science  In  the  training  of  mind  and  character  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  subject  Is  a  plain  record  of  the  search  for  truth  for  Its  own  sjike. 

2.  ItUity. — There  are  certain  facts  and  Ideas  In  the  world  of  natural  science 
with  which  It  Is  essential  that  every  eilucate<l  man  should  be  familiar.  A 
knowle<lge  of  these  facts  assists  men  (a)  to  understand  how  the  forces  of  nature 
may  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  (6)  to  appreciate  the  sequence  of 
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cause  and  effect  In  governing  their  own  lives,  and  (c)  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  to  distort  them  into  what  they  may  wish  them  to  be.  It  is 
the  business  of  natural  science  In  education  to  bring  this  knowledge  within  the 
range  of  alL 

This  was  foUowed  by  a  letter  in  November  from  the  Mathematical 
Association  to  the  effect  that: 

Tl»e  teaching  committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  concurs  with  the 
Councils  of  the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guage Associations  in  the  view  that  any  reorganization  of  onr  educational 
system  should  make  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and  scientific 
studies;  that  premature  specialization  should  be  avoided;  and  that  technical 
preparation  for  a  particular  profession  should  be  conceived  In  such  a  spirit 
that  It  misses  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  representative  conference  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  mathematical  studies  in  schools,  the  Mathematical 
Association  committee  would  submit  that  from  a  school  coarse  of  mathematics 
the  pupil  should  acquire — (1)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
number  and  space;  (2)  a  certain  command  of  the  methods  by  which  such 
knowledge  is  reached  and  established,  together  with  facility  in  applying 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop ; 
(3)  valuable  habits  of  precise  thought  and  expression;  (4)  some  understanding 
of  the  part  played  by  mathematics  in  Industry  and  the  practical  arts,  as  an 
instrument  of  discovery  in  the  sciences,  and  as  a  means  of  social  organization 
and  progress;  (5)  some  appreciation  of  organized  abstract  thought  as  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  forms  of  Intellectual  activity. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1916  a  Council  for  Humanistic 
Studies  was  formed  representing  the  British  Academy  and  the  five 
associations  mentioned  above.  The  council  entered  into  communi- 
cations with  organizations  representing  natural  science — the  joint 
board  of  scientific  studies  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  committee  ou 
the  neglect  of  science  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  common  basis 
for  future  action.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  coimcil 
and  the  joint  board,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917: 

1.  The  first  object  in  education  is  the  training  of  human  beings  in  mind  and 
cliaractor,  as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  any  technical  preparation  of  boys 
and  girls  for  a  iwrtlcular  profession,  occupation,  or  work  must  be  consistent 
with  this  principle. 

2.  In  aU  schools  in  which  education  Is  normally  continued  up  to  or  beyond 
the  age  of  16,  and  in  other  scluwls  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  curricu- 
lum up  to  about  the  age  of  16  should  be  general  and  not  specialized ;  and  in  this 
curriculum  there  should  be  integrally  represented  English  (language  and  Ut- 
emture),  languages  and  literatures  other  than  English,  history,  geography, 
maUiematics,  natural  sciences,  art,  and  manual  training. 

8.  In  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  both  natural  science  and  Uterary  subjects 
should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  below  the  age  of  16. 

4.  In  the  case  of  students  who  stay  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  16,  specializa- 
tion should  be  gradual  and  not  complete. 

5,  In  many  schools  of  the  older  type  more  time  is  needed  for  instruction  In 
natural  science;  and  this  time  can  often  be  obtained  by  economy  in  the  time 
allotted  to  classics,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  classical  education. 
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6.  In  many  other  schools  more  time  Is  needed  for  instruction  In  languages^ 
history,  and  geography ;  and  It  is  essential,  In  the  Interests  of  sound  education* 
that  this  time  Ke  provided. 

7.  While  it  is  probably  Impossible  to  provide  instruction  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek  in  all  secondary  schools,  provision  should  be  made  in  every  area  fur 
teaching  in  these  subjects,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  qualified  to  profit 
from  them  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  adequate  Instruction  in 
them. 

Subject  to  a  few  verbal  •amendments  proposed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  joint  board,  these  resolutions  represent  the  present 
settlement  of  the  function  of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  words  of 
a  report^  issued  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
for  Humanistic  Studies: 

It  is  not  a  little  that  the  organizations  which  represent  aU  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  education,  whether  scientific  or  humanistic,  should  agree  in  deprecating 
early  specialization,  and  should  recognize  the  importance  of  opening  the  doors 
of  aU  subjects  to  all  pupils,  and  of  facilitating  their  entrance  into  the  paths 
most  suitable  for  them.  *  •  •  All  alike  deprecate  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion in  a  commercial  spirit,  and  declare  their  faith  in  a  liberal  education  as 
the  foundation  for  all  activities  of  mind  and  spirit  in  a  civilized  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  resolutions  with  the  program  laid 
down  for  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  (see  p.  29) 
will  indicate  how  closely  these  discussions  represent  the  requirements 
of  current  practice.  The  effect  of  these  discussions,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  committees  on  the  position  of  natural  science  and  on 
the  position  of  modem  languages,  will  be  to  give  greater  reality  to  ^11 
the  subjects  in  the  schools  and  to  build  up  a  body  of  public  opinion 
that  will  insist  on  their  equal  recognition.  All  the  proposals  for 
educational  reconstruction  that  deal  with  secondary  education  concur 
with  these  resolutions  which  now  represent  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
leaders  in  each  of  the  subjects  recommended,  of  statesmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  men  of  affairs.  The  great  task  still  remains  of  se- 
curing the  teachers  educated  and  trained  for  the  new  duties  laid  upon 
the  schools.  The  activities  and  progress  of  the  Teachers'  Registra- 
tion Council  and  the  Government  inquiry  into  the  whole  queston  of 
salaries  are  of  great  promise  for  the  future  status  of  the  teachers. 
The  future  has  still  before  it  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate 
kind  of  training  that  must  be  devised. 

The  aim  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  impart  a  liberal  education, 
the  scope  of  which  is  now  defined  and  permits  such  flexibility  as  is 
demanded  by  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  individual.  A  general 
education  will  be  provided  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16, 
and  specialization  will  be  based  on  this  foundation.  These  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  university  and  other  examinations,  and  the  equal 
recognition  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  resolutions  will  bo  pro- 

>  KenyoD,  Sir  Frederic  Q.     Education,  Scientific  and  UumaDc.     (London,  1017.) 
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moted  in  the  reconstituted  examinations  for  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service.*  There  will  be  removed  from  the  secondary  schools 
that  reproach  to  which  the  Education  Reform  Council  drew  attention 
in  its  report: 

At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  that  in  the  general  system  of  these 
schools  the  Interests  of  the  many  have  hitherto  been  largely  sacrificed  to  the 
special  culture  of  the  clever  few,  and  that  generally  speaking  the  esthetic, 
observational,  manual,  and  even  literary  elements  of  education  have  been 
starved  to  provide  for  an  excessive  and  wasteful,  because  premature  and  inap- 
propriately methodized,  attention  to  foreign  languages,  especially  Latin. 

It  is  now  clearly  established  and  accepted  after  a  struggle  of 
nearly  800  years  that  classical  monopoly  is  incompatible  with  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities.  More  secondary  schools  and 
CKsier  access  to  them  inevitably  demand  a  broader  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  such  an  education 
t\}  be  democratic  must  be  subject  to  adaptation  to  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  enjoy  it.  Referring  to  their 
regulations  for  secondary  schools  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
they— 

allow  and  encourage  much  elasticity  in  curricula,  subject  only  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  school  course  make  effective  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bodily  and  mental  faculties  on  broad  and  human  lines  in  the  pupils 
who  wlU  be  the  citizens  of  the  future.  * 

It  remains  for  the  future  to  prove  whether  England,  in  thus 
bnilding  her  hopes  on  a  broad,  liberal  education  and  on  a  curriculum 
humanized  in  all  its  branches  and  in  defying  the  demands  of  her 
materialists  who  in  the  name  of  patriotism  are  urging  vocational 
education,  is  destined  to  be  proved  right  or  wrong.  The  upbuilding 
after  the  war — 

is  to  be  economic  as  well  as  spiritual,  but  those  who  think  out  most  deeply  the 
need  of  the  economic  situation  are  most  surely  convinced  that  the  problems  of 
Industry  and  commerce  are  at  the  bottom  human  problems  and  can  not  find 
solution  without  a  new  sense  of  "cooperation  and  brotherliness.'* ■ 

SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS. 

SALARIES  or  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-TEACHERS.' 

The  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  elementary- 
school  teachers  was  already  becoming  serious  in  England  and  Wales 
before  the  war;  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  its  continued  duration 
have  only  served  to  intensify  the  crisis.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

>  See  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  on  Civil  Serylce,  Class  I,  ExamlnatioD.  (Cd. 
aWT,  1917.) 

*  Tflton,  J.  L.  The  Aim  of  Educational  Reform  ;  In  nennon,  A.  C,  Cambridge  Essays  on 
Kititoatlon  (Cambridge,  1918). 

'A  portion  of  this  section  appeared  In  School  and  Society,  VoL  VII,  pp.  773fr,  and  ia 
here  reprinted  by  tbe  courtesy  of  the  editor. 
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men  had  joined  the  army,  and  many  women  had  been  attracted  to 
occupations  which  appeared  to  be  more  obviously  connected  with  the 
war  activities  and  to  offer  higher  remuneration  than  teaching. 

At  the  same  time  the  war  imposed  additional  burdens,  willingly 
assumed  but  none  the  less  demanding  sacrifices,  on  the  teachers; 
these  took  the  form  of  larger  classes,  extra  work  in  the  school,  volun- 
tai-y  war  work  of  different  kinds,  and  so  on.  Not  the  least  of  the 
hardships  was  the  depreciation  of  salaries  due  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living  which  by  1917  had  increased  about  80  per  cent  above  that  of 
1914.  Education  authorities  were  confronted  with  several  problems — 
inability  to  retain  teachers  in  the  face  of  more  attractive  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere,  inability  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  candidates 
ready  to  undertake  several  years  of  training  at  a  time  when  remunera- 
tive occupations  were  open  to  them  without  training,  and  inability 
to  find  additional  resources  when  tlie  public  purse  was  otherwise  being 
drained  to  meet  other  demands. 

The  first  response  was  to  grant  bonuses  on  salary,  which  never  went 
beyond  an  annual  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and  rarely  affected  salaries 
above  $1,000  or  $1,2.')0  a  year.  Such  increases  were  of  ^ourse  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  especially  when  skilled 
workmen  could  command  as  much  as  $75  a  week,  and  boys  still  under 
18  about  $15  a  week  for  unskilled  services. 

In  only  one  important  respect  was  the  stringency  relieved  by  a 
Government  prohibition  against  the  increase  of  rents.  The  bonus 
system  prevailed  until  about  the  middle  of  1917,  when  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  rescue  with  an  addition  to  the  educational  budget 
of  about  $18,000,000,  which  was  specially  earmarked  for  salaries.  At 
the  same  time  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  minute  recoimneiul- 
ing  that  the  mininmm  salary  for  women  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  $450  and  for  men  teachei-s  $500.  The  effect  of  the 
additional  Government  grant  was  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
new  scales  of  salary. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  had,  in  June,  1917,  appointed  a 
departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salary  for  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  another  committee  to  make  a  similar  inquiry 
into  the  salaries  of  secondary  school  teachers.  The  first  committco 
issued  its  report  in  February,  1918.^  The  report  is  based  on  three 
iLain  principles: 

1.  That  "authorities,  In  constructing  a  scale  should  aim  at  obtaining  a 
coDMtant  supply  of  suitable  recruits,  at  retaining  them  whUe  other  careers  are 

1  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  for  Inquiring  Into  the  Prindplea  which 
should  determine  the  Construction  of  Scales  of  Salary  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Vol.  I,  Report  Cd.  8939;  VoL  II,  Summaries  of  Bvldence  and  Memorandiu 
Cd.  8099.     (London,  1918.) 
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St  111  open  to  them,  and  at  securing  service  of  the  desired  quality  from  tliose 
who  make  teaching  their  life  work." 

2.  That  the  scale  '*  shall  provide  them  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  a  re- 
muneration that  will  enable  them  to  live  appropriately  without  embarrassment, 
and  that  they  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  advancement  to  posts  of  greater  im- 
portance and  emolument" 

3.  That  "  as  authorities.  In  framing  their  scales  are  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  establishing  the  teaching  service  of  the  country  on  a  basis  conducive  to  the 
efTioioncy  of  the  system  of  national  education,  they  should  proceed  upon  a  com- 
mon basis  of  principles." 

The  committee,  while  accepting  the  administrative  advantages  of 
a  salary  scale,  recognized  that  special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
rewarding  teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  to  dealing  with  teachers 
who  drift  into  a  rut,  to  withholding  increments  from  those  teachers 
who  are  reported  to  be  inefficient.  It  further  considered  the  question 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  for  which  a  strong  agitation  has 
been  launched  by  women  teachers  throughout  the  country.  Finally, 
attention  was  given  to  removing  some  of  the  inequalities  in  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  chief  principle  adopted  for  the  construction  of  salary  scales 
was  that  a  scale  with  smaller  increments  for  the  early  years  of  service, 
followed  by  larger  increments  leading  up  to  a  salary  adequate  for 
increasing  family  responsibilities,  and  then  with  further  prospects 
until  retirement,  is  superior  to  a  sharp,  steep  scale  leading  early  up 
to  a  maximum,  or  a  long  and  gradual  scale  which  would  not  yield 
an  adequate  salary  when  responsibilities  were  greatest.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  men  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  are  sug- 
gested for  not  less  than  12  years,  followed  by  increments  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  3  years  for  a  further  period  of  about  10  years,  and 
for  women  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  for  not  less  than 
8  v'ears,  followed  by  increments  at  longer  intervals  as  in  the  case  of 
men.  Uncertificated  teachers  should  have  a  short  scale  covering  a 
period  of  4  to  6  years  and  not  rising  above  the  minimum  for  women 
certificated  teachers,  with  discretionary  increments  in  cases  of  indi- 
vidual merit. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  teaching  body,  tlie  committee  w  as 
unable  to  reconmiend  that  increments  should  depend  solely  upon 
merit,  and  suggested  that  increments  be  automatic  except  in  the  case 
of  definite  default  or  willful  neglect,  with  additional  rewards  for  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  conmaittee  was  unable  to  accept  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  partly  because  a  scale  of  salaries 
adequate  for  women  is  under  present  circumstances  inadequate  for 
men,  and  partly  because  it  is  essential  to  attract  and  retain  suitable 
men  in  the  profession.  Accordingly,  it  advocated  the  principle  that 
the  minimum  salaries  for  both  men  and  women  should  be  approxi- 
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mately  the  same,  but  that  the  maximum  for  women  should  not  be  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  maximum  for  men. 

With  reference  to  rural  and  urban  teachers  the  committee  ^Yas  of 
the  opinion  that  service  in  the  rural  districts  should  be  made  finan- 
cially attractive  and  that  accordingly  salaries  should  be  only  a  little 
lower  than  in  urban  areas.  While  the  committee  did  not  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  scale,  it  offered  for  consideration  a  number  of 
illustrative  scales,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  avoiding  such 
diversity  that  the  larger  school  systems  would  draw  teachers  away 
from  the  smaller. 

The  following  illustrations  of  scale  making  for  certificated  teach- 
ers were  offered : 

Men. —  (1)  Minimum  $f)00,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $800  in  the 
tlilrteenth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $950  In 
the  twenty-second  year  of  service. 

(2)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annua)  Increments  of  $25  to  $700  In  the  ninth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $900  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  Increments  of  $50  to  $1,050  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  service. 

(3)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $575  In  the  fourth 
year  of  service,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $1,050  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $1,200  in  the  twenty- 
tliird  year  of  service. 

'  (4)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $600  In  the  fifth 
year  of  service,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $1,150  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  Increments. 

(6)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  Increments  of  $50  to  $1,200  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  Increments  of  $100  to  $1,500  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  service. 

Women. —  (1)  Mtoimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $650 
in  the  ninth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $750  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  service. 

(2)  Minimum  $450,  rising  as  in  (1)  to  $650  in  the  ninth  year  of  service,  and 
then  by  one  Increment  to  $700  in  the  tenth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial 
increments  to  $850  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  service. 

(3)  Minimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $600  in  the  seventh 
year  of  service,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $750  in  the  tenth  year  of 
service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $900  In  the  nineteenth  year 
of  service. 

(4)  Minimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  Increments  of  $25  to  $550  in  the  fifth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  annual  Increments  of  $50  to  $750  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $1,000  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  service. 

(5)  Minimum  $450,  rising  as  in  (4)  to  $550,  then  by  annual  increments  of 
$50  to  $900  in  the  twelfth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  Increments  of 
$100  to  $1,200  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  service. 

The  existing  situation  is  indicated  in  a  return  on  teachers'  salaries 
in  public  elementary  schools  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1917.  Of  36,827  certificated  men  teachers,  only  18,332  were  receiving 
salaries  over  $750  a  year,  while  7,040  received  over  $1,000  a  year, 
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2,066  of  over  $1,250  a  year,  and  only  1,866  over  $1,500  a  year;  2,629 
received  less  than  the  minimum  of  $500  a  year  prescribed  for  anen. 
Of  77,139  certificated  women  teachers,  17,832  received  less  than  the 
minimum  of  $450  prescribed,  and  32,314  less  than  $500  a  year,  while 
20,573  received  more  than  $600  a  year,  7,603  over  $750.  and  only  1,269 
wei*e  in  receipt  of  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  The  certificated  teachers 
represent  the  highest  paid  elementary  school  teachers.  The  situation 
is  much  worse  in  the  case  of  uncertificated  teachers,  for  of  3,546  men, 
only  128  received  more  than  $500  a  year,  and  of  35,979  women  only 
39  received  more  than  this  sum.  The  proposals  contained  in  the 
present  report  will,  if  carried  into  practice,  not  only  raise  the  mini- 
mum salaries  considerably  above  the  present  minimum  rates,  but 
will  offer  teachers  the  prospect  of  a  maximum  of  more  than  twice 
the  present  average.  To  these  prospects  must  be  added  the  benefits 
of  the  superannuation  act  of  1018. 

SALARIES   FOR   SECONDARY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  inadequacy  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  secondary  and 
other  schools  of  similar  grade  led  in  1917  to  the  appointment  of  a 
departmental  committee — 

To  Inquire  Into  the  principles  which  should  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries 
for  teachers  In  secondary  and  technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  for  higher  education  (other  than  university  institutions), 
due  regard  being  had  to  such  differentiation  in  respect  of  locality,  duties, 
qualifications,  sex,  and  other  relevant  circumstances  as  Is  consistent  with  or 
necessary  for  tho  organization  of  teaching  service  throughout  the  country  on 
a  system  conducive  to  the  efllciency  of  national  education. 

The  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  H.  L.  Stephen, 
after  taking  the  evidence  of  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
local  education  authorities,  and  of  teachers  and  their  associations, 
issued  its  report  *  in  1918.  The  report  considers  the  character  of  the 
different  types  of  institutions  involved,  discusses  the  principles 
Uetermining  the  fixing  of  salaries,  and  includes  a  memorandum  on 
the  institutions  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference.  The  chief 
part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  salaries  in  secondary 
schools.  The  salary  question  assumes  particular  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  is  urgent  need  for  attracting  and  developing  a  strong 
teaching  force.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  considered 
represent  a  great  degree  of  variation  in  sources  of  maintenance  and 
character  of  government,  national  standards  must  be  maintained. 
*^  A  national  system  of  education  may  be  indefinitely  divided  and  sub- 
divided; but  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  organic  unity  the 

»  Bciiort  of  the  departmental  committee  for  inquiring  Into  the  principles  which  Rbould 
drlTinloe  the  fixing  of  salaiieii  for  teachers  in  secondary  and  technical  schools,  schools  of 
nrf,  training  colleges,  and  other  Institutions  for  higher  education  (other  than  university 
InatltutloDB),  Cd.  0140.     Bummarica  of  Evidence,  Cd.  0108.     (London,  1918.) 
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welfare  of  which  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  every  recognizable 
division  or  subdivision."  The  increasing  competition  with  com- 
merce, industry,  and  the  public  services,  all  of  which  offer  better 
opportunities  than  the  teaching  profession,  which  at  present  holds 
out  prizes  only  for  the  few,  renders  the  need  of  providing  attractive 
inducements  to  prospective  candidates  more  urgent  than  ever.  At 
present,  in  the  secondary  schools  that  come  under  the  survey  of  tha 
Board  of  Education,  only  460  out  of  the  1,050  institutions  have 
established  scales  of  salary.  The  majority  of  tlie  460  schools  are 
under  public  authorities,  thus  leaving  a  vast  number  of  small  en- 
dowed and  private  schools  with  inadequate  provisions  for  the  finan- 
cial welfare  of  teachers. 

The  advantages  of  scales  of  salaries  outweigh  any  disadvantages 
that  they  may  involve.  A  scale  assures  to  the  teachers  certain  finan- 
cial prospects  and  defines  the  liabilities  of  the  school  authorities.  It 
relieves  teachers  of  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  financial  embarrassment, 
while  securing  a  larger  and  better  supply  of  candidates.  The  chief 
disadvantages,  such  as  the  unfairness  of  treating  all  teachers  alike, 
and  the  lack  of  stimulus  for  the  exceptionally  able,  can  be  offset  by 
introducing  elasticity  in  the  administration  of  the  scale  and  estab- 
lishing posts  of  responsibilit}'.  In  order  to  secure  as  homogeneous 
a  body  of  teachers  as  possible  for  any  one  branch  of  education,  pos- 
sessing similar  qualifications,  academic  and  professional,  a  national 
scale  would  be  the  ideal  to  be  attained.  In  view  of  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools,  the  commis- 
sion was  not  able  to  advocate  a  national  scale.  The  units  of  scales 
must  necessarily  remain  the  same,  some  applying  only  to  a  single 
school,  others  to  all  the  schools  maintained  by  a  local  authority.  A 
national  scale  prescribed  by  a  central  authority  would  be  inconsistent 
with  existing  arrangements.  The  imposition  of  a  national  scale  is 
impossible  without  a  national  guarantee,  which  the  commission  was 
not  empowered  to  discuss.  Of  three  pluns  suggested,  namely,  (1)  the 
prescription  of  a  complete  scale  with  mitial  salary,  increments,  and 
maximum;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  initial  salary  with 
a  minimum  to  be  reached  at  one  point  at  least  later  in  the  scale;  and 
(3)  the  prescription  of  only  a  minimum  salaiy,  the  commission  se- 
lected and  advocated  the  second.  This  plan  the  commission  considers 
will  provide  a  certain  common  measure  among  all  scales,  leaving  local 
units  to  frame  such  steps  on  the  scale  and  to  provide  such  maxima 
as  suit  their  circumstances.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this 
recommendation  will  not  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  commission's  suggestion  was  contrary  to  the 
opinions  presented  to  it,  for  "  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  us,  and  have  considei*ed  this  matter,  are  in  favor  of  such 
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a  scale  (national)  being  introduced  in  all  secondary  schools  that  re- 
ceive public  money." 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  equal  pay  for  both  sexes,  for  which 
justification  may  be  found  by  some  in  tlie  requirement  of  similar 
qualifications  and  efficiency  from  both  men  and  women  teachers,  and 
in  the  fact  that  needs  of  both  may  be  the  same  in  meeting  certain 
personal  obligations,  in  providing  for  leisure  and  self-improvement, 
and  in  saving  for  old  age,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  thero 
must  be  differentiation  of  scales  on  the  basis  of  sex.  At  present  "  a 
salary  that  will  attract  a  woman  will  not  necessarily  attract  a  man 
of  similar  qualifications."  Since  salaries  must  be  sufficiently  high 
to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  qualified  teachers,  the  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  are  more  openings  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  in  the  professional  and  public  services  for 
men  than  for  women,  that  as  a  general  rule  men  are  likely  to  givo 
longer  service,  and  that,  while  the  prospect  of  marriage  may  be  the 
same  for  both  sexes  marriage  for  the  man  implies  the  assumption  of 
new  financial  responsibilities.  The  commission  considers  that "  under 
present  economic  and  social  conditions  the  principle  of  equality  of 
pay  for  the  two  sexes  would  lead  to  the  one  being  underpaid  or  tho 
otlier  overpaid."  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  scales  of  salary 
should  be  approximately  the  same  in  the  initial  stages  for  both  men 
and  women,  but  that  differences  imposed  by  differences  of  economic 
and  social  status  should  be  introduced  at  later  stages. 

The  construction  of  scales  of  salary  gives  rise  to  Uie  question  of 
their  length  and  the  frequency  of  increments.  A  national  scale 
sJiould  imply  a  minimum  initial  salary  rising  by  annual  increments 
to  a  substantial  salary  at  the  age  of  32  or  33,  and  a  maximum  at  the 
age  of  42  or  43.  It  is  also  suggested  that  at  some  intermediate  point 
in  a  scale  thero  should  be  another  minimum  that  can  be  attained 
by  most  teachers.  A  review  of  past  services  is  recommended  be- 
fore teachers  are  advanced  to  the  highest  point  of  a  scale.  The 
initial  salary  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  render  the  maximum  unat- 
tractive, and  the  maximum  should  be  attainable  at  an  age  when  it 
will  serve  to  retain  experienced  teachers,  and  leave  them  some  years 
for  its  enjoyment.  The  increments  should  be  granted  automatically, 
subject  to  satisfactory  service  and  conduct.  AVhere  an  increment  is 
withheld,  a  teacher  should  be  infoiTned  of  the  cause  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  In  order  to  meet  cases  of  special 
ability,  whether  in  teaching  or  administration,  scales  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  authorities  to  offer  suitable  financial 
i*ccognition  of  special  merit.  Additional  salaries  must  be  providc<l 
for  assistant  principals  and  heads  of  departments.  Another  clement 
of  llexibility  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  may  arise  out  of 
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differences  in  local  conditions  in  such  matters  as  the  cost  of  living 
and'  rents.  Other  differentiations  that  will  necessarily  arise  under 
existing  conditions  may  follow  from  differences  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  length  of  experience.  The  commission  holds 
that  for  appointment  in  a  secondary  school  a  university  degree  and 
one  year  of  professional  training  are  essential.  Other  matters,  such 
as  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  taught,  or  the  char- 
acter or  size  of  a  school,  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, lead  to  variation  in  scales.  So  far  as  possible,  in  the  interests 
of  national  education,  differences  between  different  schools  in  the 
establishment  of  salary  scales  should  be  eliminated.  The  commission 
strongly  urges  the  more  general  establishment  of  "  grace  terms  "  or 
leave  of  absence  on  full  pay,  for  purposes  of  study  or  research,  with- 
out affecting  the  continuity  of  the  scales  or  the  future  prospects  of 
teachers. 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  salaries 
of  principals.  For  these,  personal  scales  reaching  a  high  maximum 
within  a  short  time  should  be  established.  Here  the  size  of  the  school 
and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  commission  wisely  deprecates  the  practice  of  paying 
principals  by  capitation  fees  and  the  system  by  which  principals 
or  assistants  make  a  profit  by  taking  boarders. 

The  standards  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  salary  scales  for 
secondary  school  teachers  are  also  recommended  for  the  other  institu- 
tions that  come  within  the  terms  of  reference,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
qualifications  are  needed  as  in  the  secondary  schools.  Where  special 
factors,  such  as  competition  with  opportunities  in  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  case  of  certain  teachers  in  technical  and  art  schools, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  personal  scales  are  advocated. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  scale  for  assistant  masters  in 
secondary  schools: 

Salaries  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  sehools. 


Ywirs  of  sorvir©  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 

Approid- 
mate 
age. 

Salary. 

Years  of  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 

Approxi- 
mate 

Salary. 

1       .                         

22-23 
23  24 
24-25 
25-2*^ 
26-27 
27-28 
28  29 
20^ 
3031 
31-32 

32  33 

33  34 
34-35 

sooo 

1,000 

i.a-io 

1.100 
1,150 
1,200 
1,275 
1,350 
1,425 
1,600 
1,575 
1,650 

14 

35-3« 
3G-37 
37-38 
38  39 
39-40 
4(MI 
41-42 
42-43 
43  m 

$1,725 
1,800 
1  875 

16 

.1     

10 

17 

1,950 
2,025 

". 

18 

(\     ..           

19 

2,100 

.  2,175 

2,250 

At  max- 

20  

V 

21 

22-2*^ 

10 

Total 

imum. 

11 

l; 

70,275 

Vi 

A  verage  annual  salary .... 

1,S50 
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The  scale  here  recommended  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
salaries  prevalent  in  two  types  of  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  treasury. 

Average  salaries  in  two  types  of  secondary  schools. 


Council  schools. 

Foundation  schools. 

Teachers  and  principals. 

Number. 

Average 
salary. 

Number. 

Average 
salary. 

Assistant  teacbers: 

Men 

1,«55 
2,136 

221 
390 

t835 

635 

1,950 
1,435 

2,275 
1,355 

330 
93 

$876 

Women 

625 

Principals: 

Men 

2,465 

Women 

1,990 

In  addition  to  salary  scales,  which  will  probably  be  put  into  effect 
under  the  broad  powers  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  sec- 
ondary school-teachers  in  grant-earning  schools  are  eligible  to  the 
pension  benefits  provided  under  the  superannuation  act  of  1918. 

teachers'  superannuation  act  of   1918. 

The  urgent  need  of  securing  men  and  women  to  promote  that 
development  of  education  for  which  the  act  prepares  the  way,  has 
not  only  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  salaries,  but  has 
prompted  the  Government  to  introduce  a  system  of  pensions  for  all 
grades  of  teachers.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  salaries,  a  pension 
system  has  already  been  established  by  the  school-teachers'  (super- 
annuation) act,  passed  in  November,  1918.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  attract  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  profession  by 
giving  them  "  that  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom  from  care,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties."  By  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  act  to  teachers  in  all  schools  aided  by  the  State, 
the  act  will  also  promote  the  unity  of  the  profession,  and  will  to  this 
extent  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council. 
Combined  with  adequate  salary  scales,  the  pension  system  should  con- 
tribute to  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  act  provides  benefits  for  teachers  in  all  grant-aided  institutions 
below  the  grade  of  universities  or  university  colleges.  These  include 
elementary,*  secondary,  and  technical  schools,  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  and  other  institutions  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  State. 
Teachers  will  become  eligible  for  the  superannuation  allowance  at 
the  age  of  60  after  30  years  of  qualifying  service,  of  which  at  least 
10  years  must  be  recognized  service  in  a  grant-aided  school.    The  age 
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of  retirement  is  the  snme  for  men  and  women,  but  in  the  case  of 
women  who  withdraw  from  service  to  marry  and  later  return  to 
teaching,  the  period  of  qualifying  service  is  reduced  to  20  years. 
The  distinction  between  qualifying  and  recognized  service  periaits 
migration  to  and  from  grant-aided  schools  to  schools  not  on  tho 
grant  list,  but  all  service  in  the  following  types  of  schools  is  ex-^ 
eluded:  (a)  Schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  (ft)  schools  not 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board  to  be  efficient;  (c)  schools  able  out  of 
their  own  resources  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  pension  scheme,  and 
(d)  schools  which  do  not  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed' as  necessary  or  desirable  for  securing  the  public  interest* 

The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  is  one-eightieth  of  averapo 
salary  for  each  year  of  recognized  service,  or  one-half  of  the  averago 
salary,  whichever  is  the  less.  In  addition  a  gratuity  will  be  given 
in  a  lump  simi  of  one-thirtieth  of  average  salary  for  each  year  of 
recognized  service,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  average  salary,  which- 
ever is  the  less.  Disability  allowances  of  one-twelfth  of  average  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of  recognized  service  will  be  paid  after  10  years  of 
service  to  teachers  incapable  of  further  service  by  reason  of  infirmity 
of  mind  or  body.  In  the  case  of  death  after  five  years  of  recognized 
service  a  death  gratuity  will  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
a  deceased  teacher  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  average  salary ; 
where  a  teacher  dies  after  retirement  without  having  received  an 
amount  equal  to  his  average  salary  on  account  of  his  superannuation 
allowance  and  the  additional  allowance,  the  board  may  grant  to  his 
legal  representatives  a  gr&tuity  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
these  two  sums. 

The  act  abolishes  the  deferred  annuity  system  under  the  acts  of 
1898  to  1912,  but  annuities  will  be  paid  in  respect  to  contributions 
already  made  and  teachers  are  given  the  option  of  continuing  their 
contributions  or  of  coming  under  the  new  scheme.  Local  pension 
schemes  are  similarly  abolished  and  contributions  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  teachers,  unless  they  desire  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  is  empowered  to  frame  rules  for  this  purpose.  The 
board  may  refuse  or  reduce  allowances  in  cases  of  misconduct  of 
teachers.  Its  decisions  on  the  Jipplication  of  the  act  are  final.  In 
the  words  pf  the  act : 

Nothing  In  this  act  shaU  give  any  person  an  absolute  right  to  any  superan- 
nuation allowance  or  gratuity,  and,  except  as  in  this  act  provided,  the  decision 
of  the  board  on  any  question  which  may  arise  as  to,  or  which  may  aflfect,  the 
application  of  the  act  to  any  person,  or  the  qualification  for  any  superannua- 
tion allowance  or  gratuity,  or  the  amount  of  any  superannuation  allowance  or 
gratuity,  or  any  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  tlie  average 
salary  of  any  teacher  shall  be  finaU 
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In  thus  establishing  a  noncontributory  pension  sjrstem  Mr.  Fisher 
has  departed  from  the  tendency  which  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  establishment  of  local  pulsion  systems  in  Great  Britain, 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  in  about  10  years  will  be 
$10,000,000  a  year,  but  as  no  actuarial  investigation  has  been  made, 
this  figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  which  is  particularly 
dangerous  at  a  time  when  salary  rates  are  changing  and  show  an 
upward  tendency.  However,  the  Government  is  protecting  itself 
by  tlie  provision  that  there  is  "  no  claim  to  superannuation  allowances 
or  gratuities  as  of  ri^t."  As  a  measure  for  meeting  the  immediate 
demand  for  teachers  the  act  will  undoubtedly  serve  this  purpose,  as 
it  will  also  tend  to  promote  unity  among  teachers,  and  raise  the 
^andards  of  instruction  in  schools,  service  in  which  is  excluded  under 
the  act  The  history  of  other  noncontributory  pension  systems 
does  not,  however,  offer  a  sound  guaranty  of  the  future  success  of 
the  present  act. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Of  the  many  reports  on  education  that  have  appeared  during  the 
war  period,  none  goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  problem  and  none 
is  more  significant  than  the  interim  report  of  the  committee  on  adult 
education,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
^  to  consider  the  provision  for,  and  possibilities  of,  adult  education 
(other  than  technical  or  vocational)  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  make 
recommendations.^'  Reaching  the  conclusion  that  industrial  and  social 
reforms  are  necesary  to  make  adult  education  possible  and  effective, 
the  committee  issued  the  present  interim  report  on  industrial  and 
soc'ial  conditions  in  relation  to  adult  education.^ 

The  committee  points  out  that  "  there  is  a  wide  and  growing  de- 
mand among  adults  for  education  of  a  nonvocational  character," 
accompanied  among  the  working  classes  by  considerable  suspicion  of 
** technical"  education.  The  motives  underlying  the  demand  for 
education  are  based  partly  "upon  a  claim  for  the  recognition  of 
human  personality,"  partly  upon  a  desire  to  become  "  better  fitted  for 
the  responsibilities  of  membership  in  political,  social,  and  industrial 
organizations,"  The  new  problwns  that  will  confront  democratic 
societies  everjrwhere  in  all  branches  of  organized  life  will  demand 
intelligent  participation  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes, 
and  since  many  of  these  problems  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  grasped  only  after  experience  with  the  world,  the  committee  is  of 
tlie  opinion  that  "  facilities  for  adult  education  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  permanently  essential,  whatever  developments  there  may 
be  in  the  education  of  children  and  adolescents." 

*  iUmrndtt^t  on  Advit  Bdoeatkn,  Interim  Report.  IndnstrUl  and  Social  Conditions  In 
EeUUoa  to  Adult  Education.     Cd.  9107  (London,  1918). 
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Although  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  adult  education  is  re- 
served for  a  subsequent  report,  a  general  survey  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  is  presented.  These  cover  a  remarkable  array  of 
activities  and  include  besides  the  well-known  University  Extension 
Lecture  System,  the  University  Tutorial  Class  Movement,  the  Work- 
ers' Educational  Association,  Ruskin  College  and  the  Labor  College, 
a  number  of  organizations  like  the  Adult  School  Movement,  the 
Cooperative  Societies'  educational  work,  working  men's  colleges, 
clubs,  summer  courses,  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  work 
of  the  local  education  authorities.  The  war  has  stimulated  an  inter- 
est in  the  historical  background  and  causes  of  the  war  and  in  the 
problems  of  reconstruction.  But  extensive  as  the  facilities  have  been, 
their  reach  has  not  been  universal.  "  What  is  needed  is  some  organi- 
zation sufficiently  comprehensive  and  systematic  to  bring  facilities 
for  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country." 

The  most  significant  and  valuable  contribution  of  the  report  is 
the  analysis  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  that  militate 
against  the  effectual  operation  of  a  system  of  adult  education,  how- 
ever well  organized  and  financed.  The  survey  of  these  conditions 
inevitably  leads  to  recommendations  which,  if  accepted,  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  industrial  and  economic  life  in  England.  The 
report  presents  a  treatment  of  educational  politics  that  is  altogether 
too  rare  and  infrequent.  Excessive  hours  of  work,  overtime,  the 
?hift  system,  and  night  work  are  all  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
before  adequate  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  problem  referred 
to  the  committee.  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  education  and  of 
participation  in  public  activities  (which  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  education),"  declares  the  committee,  "we 
are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  the  provision  of  a 
greater  amount  of  leisure  time;  this  is  the  more  necessary  because 
of  the  increasing  strain  of  modern  life."  A  shorter  working  day 
will  go  far  to  protect  the  worker  against  the  worst  consequences  of 
monotonous  toil,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  alternating 
forms  of  employment  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  initiative. 
'•  The  more  industry  becomes  a  matter  of  machinery,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  becomes  to  humanize  the  working  of  the  industrial  system." 
With  the  improvement  of  these  conditions  there  still  remains  the 
problem  of  coping  with  heavy  and  exhausting  work,  whose  depress- 
ing effects  can  be  increasingly  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  devices,  and  the  prevalence  of  which,  if  such  conditions 
can  not  be  ameliorated,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  light  of  ade- 
quate publicity.  The  introduction  of  a  reasonable  holiday  without 
stoppage  of  pay  for  all  workers  in  town  and  country,  the  committee 
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believes,  "would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  life.** 
Finally,  the  fear  of  unemployment  which — 

bangs  like  a  heavy  cloud  over  so  many  breadwinners  brings  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity Into  the  life  of  the  worker  and  deprives  hiin  of  all  incentives  to  take 
a  whole-bearted  interest  in  the  various  activities  which  are  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a  complete  life. 

The  progressive  increase  in  productivity  that  has  characterized  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  last  generation  has  resulted  in  spe- 
cialized, mechanical,  and  monotonous  labor,  with  the  consequent 
stunting  of  the  creative  impulse  and  of  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship 
and  the  deprivation  of  opportunities  for  self-expression.  These  con- 
ditions react  on  human  personality  in  so  far  as  "  the  present  indus- 
trial system  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  artistic  impulses."  The  committee  accordingly 
urges  the  need  for  a  new  industrial  outlook : 

Adult  education  and,  indeed,  good  citizenship,  depend  in  no  small  degree, 
therefore,  upon  a  new  orientation  of  our  industrial  outlook  and  activities. 
Improved  conditions  and  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  industry  will  strengthen  the  need  for  educational  opportunities.  In  so  far 
as  that  need  Is  fulfilled,  industry  will  gain  by  a  more  effective  "  industrial  dtl- 
senshlp/'  and  wlU  itself  become  more  truly  educative.  Thus  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  education  and  the  stimulus  of  a  freer  and  finer  industrial 
environment  are  correlative  and  help  to  develop  each  other.  Education  is  to 
be  measured  essentially  in  terms  of  intellectual  accompUshment,  power  of 
esthetic  appreciation,  and  moral  character,  and  these  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  realization  except  through  a  harmonious  environment.  Nor  is  the 
environment  likely  to  be  substantially  modified  except  in  response  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  social  life,  stimulated  by  a  more  prolonged  and  widely  diffused  edu- 
cation. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  problem  of  improving  the  environment, 
the  committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  preparation  of 
schemes  of  housing,  town  planning,  and  public  health  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  experts  and  representatives  of  the  people  for  whom  such 
schemes  are  intended,  especially  women,  to  whom  an  adequate 
scheme  of  housing  reform  will  bring  an  improvement  in  conditions 
without  which  they  will  be  unable  to  play  their  new  part  in  public 
affairs.  For  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  measures  are  needed 
beyond  the  necessary  improvement  of  labor  conditions.  A  com- 
munal organization  that  will  promote  vigorous  intellectual  and 
social  life  in  the  country  districts  is  essential.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  provision  of  a  hall  under  public  control  with 
a  village  institute  providing  for  many-sided  activities  as  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  is  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  its  recommendations  into  early  practice.  It  does 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  turning-point  in  England's 
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national  history  "  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  the  new  era  one  of  such 
progress  as  to  repay  us  even  for  the  immeasurable  cost,  the  price  in 
lives  lost,  in  manhood  crippled,  and  in  homes  desolated."  The  war 
has  generated  a  new  spirit  which  must  be  utilized  immediately  as  a 
foundation  for  the  future. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  splendid  quaUties  that  were  latent  In  onr  people, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  common  people,  who  before  this  war  were  often 
adjudged  to  be  decadent,  to  have  lost  their  patriotism,  their  religious  faith,  and 
their  response  to  leadership;  we  were  even  told  they  were  physically  dejjon- 
erate.  Now  we  see  what  potentialities  lie  In  this  people  and  what  a  charge  lies 
upon  us  to  give  these  powers  free  play.  There  is  stirring  through  the  wUiUe 
country  a  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  cMldren,  and  to  our  grandchildrf»n 
to  save  them  not  only  from  the  repetition  of  such  a  world  war  and  from  the 
burdens  of  a  crushing  militarism,  but  to  save  them  also  from  the  obvious  peril 
of  civil  dissension  at  home.  We  owe  It  also  to  our  own  dead  that  they  shaU  not 
have  died  in  vain,  but  that  their  sacrifice  shall  prove  to  have  created  a  l)etter 
England  for  the  future  generation. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  dislocation  caused  in  the  social,  economic,  and  educational 
life  of  the  country  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. For  a  time  events  of  larger  moment  that  were  happening  in 
France  tended  to  overshadow  the  discussion  of  domestic  problems. 
In  the  attempts  to  understand  the  German  enigma,  however,  it  was 
inevitable  that  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  German  educational 
system  and  that  comparisons  should  be  instituted  between  that  and 
the  English.  It  was  not  many  months  before  a  fierce  controversy 
broke  out  between  the  classicists  and  the  scientists  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  modern  language  studies  soon  joined.  But  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  began  to  find  voice  was  not  confined  to  higher  education ; 
it  spread  very  naturally  to  the  elementary  schools  and  expressed 
itself  in  criticism  of  the  school  attendance  regulations,  of  the  early 
exemptions,  of  the  lack  of  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades,  and 
particularly  of  the  absence  of  provision  for  the  large  class  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  allowed  to  drift  after  leaving  the  elementary 
schools.  The  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  were  not  new;  they  had 
already  been  heard  before  the  war;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  war  was  one  of  conflicting  ideals,  they  received  at  once  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  new  focus  or  objective.  The  shortcomings  of  English 
education  began  to  be  measured  by  their  adequacy  for  training 
healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  citizens  of  a  democracy.  In  dis- 
cussing the  "  Outlook  for  1914  "  the  Times  Educational  Supplement 
in  January  of  that  year  wrote : 

Like  English  poetry  and  English  painting,  onr  education  Is  aatlr  with  new 
ideas.  These  new  ideas  are  not  aU  of  one  pattern,  but  often  discordant  with 
one  another,  the  offspring  of  different  stocks,  and  as  diverse  as  the  roots  from 
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which  they  gpring,  though  novel  In  their  combinations  and  sometimes  one-sided 
In  their  emphasis. 

The  war  helped  to  furnish  a  rallying  and  unifying  point  for  the 
new  ideas  and  stimulated  a  widespread  interest  in  education  which 
was  not  present  even  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  certainly  not  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Runciman  presented  the  school 
and  continuation  class  attendance  bill,  or  when  the  several  efforts 
were  made  to  abolish  the  half-time  system^ 

It  was  less  than  a  year  after  England's  entrance  into  the  war  when 
discontent  and  criticism  began  to  make  way  for  the  discussion  of  a 
constructive  program.  In  May,  lftl5,  the  Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment propounded  the  question  ,Jr  How  can  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  be  molded  ^d  developed  to  fit  the  childhood  of 
the  nation  to  meet  wisely  the  problems  of  the  Great  Peace?  "  and  in 
the  same  month  Mr.  Pease,  shortly  before  retiring  from  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
of  longer  schooling,  greater  opportunities,  and  closer  relations  be- 
tween scientific  research  and  industry.  It  began  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  appointed  hour  for  reform  had  arrived. /*  If  we  are 
to  face  the  future  with  any  confidence  after  this  exhausting  war," 
wrote  the  Times,  "we  must  face  it  as  an  educated  people.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  waste  the  efficiency  of  a  single  English  child." 
By  the  close  of  1915  the  reform  movement  was  in  full  swing,  and  by 
the  middle  ot  the  following  year  the  Times  was  able  to  report  that 
**^  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  now  a  place  in  England  where  educa- 
tional affaH's  are  considered  that  is  not  agog  with  the  demand  for 
reform.^^ 

The  wnsideration  of  plans  for  educational  reconstruction  was  not 
confined  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  leaders  of  the  working  classes,  local  and  national  trade-union 
bodies,  manufacturers  and  employers,  and  the  public  in  general. 
Early  in  1916,  the  Athenaeum,  hitherto  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  literature,  changed  its  character  and  dedicated  its  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  broader  phases  of  reconstruction.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  Times  Educational  Supplement,  until  then  a  mqpthly 
magazine,  decided  to  appear  weekly  "  in  the  hope  of  enabling  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  now  bent  upon  educational  reform,  to  take  an  instructed 
part  in  the  process." 

^The  Trade-Union  Congress,  meeting  in  Birmingham  early  in  Sep- 
Cember,  1916,  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  employment 
of  children  in  agricultural  work,  factories,  and  workshops,  and 
against  any  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  education,  and  pledged 
itself  to  support  all  measures  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  all  children. /The  British  Labor  Party,  in  the  program  of 
reconstruction  issued^at  the  close  of  1917,  emphasized  the  demands 
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for  health,  leisure,  education,  and  subsistence,  and  urged  the  appli- 
cation of  national  funds  "  for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adoles- 
cents, and  of  adults,  in  which  the  labor  party  demands  a  genuine 
equality  of  ouportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  cir- 
cumstances^^ The  general  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mactavish,  had  already  given  a  more  detailed 
definition  of  these  demands  in  a  pamphlet  on  What  Labor  Wants 
from  Education: 

yT  Labor  wants  from  education  health  and  full  development  for  the  mind,  fine- 
ness for  the  feelings,  good  will  toward  its  kind,  and.  coupleil  with  this  liberal 
education,  such  a  training  as  will  make  Its  members  efficient,  self-supporting 
citizens  of  a  free  self-governing  community.  Such  an  education  and  only  such 
an  education  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  class,  the  nation,  and 
the  raccy/' 

Mr.  Tisher,  appreciating  the  influence  of  labor  in  the  development 
of  public  opinion  on  education,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  leaders  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Educational  Reform  Speeches.*  "  The,  leaders 
of  the  labor  world,  having  discovered  education  some  time  since,  arc 
now  communicating  the  message  to  those  below." 

To  these  expressions  of  faith  on  behalf  of  labor  there  deserve  to  bo 
added  the  views  of  the  more  enlightened  employers.  After  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Fisher's  first  bill  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee 
Ck).  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester  and  London,  issued  four  pamphlets* 
urging  the  support  of  the  bill.  The  platform  that  they  insisted  upon 
was  the  following: 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority,  of  the  nation  favor  the  main  proiK)sals 
of  the  new  education  bill,  viz,  1.  Whole-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  144 
2.  Compulsory  part-time  education  up  to  18. 

Over  and  above  these  proposals  a  straight  road  to  the  university  should  be 
open  to  those  who  desire  the  fullest  development  of  their  intellect  Only  by 
such  provision  for  complete  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  can  we  as  a 
nation  maintain  our  place  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  for  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  realize  that  the  two  proposals 
we  have  mentioned  are  regarded  by  educationists  as  merely  a  first  step  to 
a  real  system  of  democratic  education. 

They  are  by  no  means  exhorbitant  proposals.  They  represent  in  fact  a 
minimum  of  democracy's  demand  for  a  fuller  life.  They  do  nothing  more  than 
give  a  reasonable  chance  to  the  children  of  this  country  to  make  tlie  best  of 
themselves. 


y  Local  reconstruction  committees  began  to  be  formed  and  a  large 
number  of  professional  associations  devoted  themselves  to  the  task 
of  drafting  plans  of  reforms,  while  the  daily  press  gave  increasing 
attention  to  the  subject./  "  Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable,"  said 

1  Fisher,  H.  A.  L.     Educational  Reform  Speeches  (Oxford,  1918). 

'These  appeared  first  as  advertisements  in  the  country's  press.  They  were  published 
under  the  title  *'  The  Great  Decision/*  and  Included  four  pamphlets :  Now  or  Never,  Our 
Success  or  Failure,  A  Just  Complaint,  and  A  First  Step.  Messrs.  Cadbury,  of  3ourn- 
▼iUe,  followed  a  simUar  policy. 
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Mr.  Fisher  in  introducing  his  first  educational  estimate  in  1917, "  than 
the  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid,  both  in  the  public  press 
end  on  public  platforms,  to  the  subject  of  education." 

Among  the  professional  associations  the  following  issued  proposals 
for  educational  reconstruction : 

Assistant  Masters  Association  (Educational  Policy). 

Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education  (Toward  an  Educational  Policy). 
Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects  (Memorandum). 
Education  Ck>mmittees  (Report  of  Executive). 
Education  OflBcers*  Association  (Policy). 
Education  Reform  Council  (Education  Reform). 
Headmasters'  Association  (£}ducational  Policy). 
Headmistresses  CJonference. 
British  Science  GuUd  (National  Education). 
Teachers*  Registration  CJouncil  (Resolutions). 
Technical  Institutions  Association. 

Workers'  Educational  Association  (Educational  Reconstruction). 
National  Union  of  Teachers  (Educational  Progress). 
'  London  CJounty  Council  Education  Committee  (Education  after  the  War — 
Government  Grants  and  Educational  Development). 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  some  of  these  bodies  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  and  consideration.  Many  of  these  recommen- 
dations, as  well  as  the  proposals  contained  in  a  draft  bill,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  March  15,  1917, 
were  embodied  in  the  act  as  finally  passed. 

l^The  Government  in  the  meantime  was  not  neglecting  the  subject 
of  education^  It  was  recognized  that  the  reform  of  education  could 
not  be  considered  in  isolation  but  must  fit  in  with  the  general  plan 
for  national  reconstruction.  The  subject  of  reconstruction  was  for 
a  time  intrusted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  such  a  committee  could  not  devote  to 
the  problem  the  attention  that  it  deserved^In  March,  1917,  a  new 
committee  of  reconstruction  was  appointed  with  the  Prime  Minister 
as  chairman  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Montague  as  executive  head/Four  months 
later  the  province  of  the  committee  was  further  expanded  and  under 
the  new  ministries  act  of  1917  a  ministry  of  reconstruction  was  estab- 
lished^^ According  to  the  Report  of  the  War-  Cabinet,  for  1917, 
page  xix —  v 

The  scope  of  its  activities  covers  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  life. 
It  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  problems  which  will  arise  immediately 
OD  the  return  of  peace,  such  as  the  demobilization  of  the  armies  and  reconver- 
sion to  peace  production  of  many  industries  now  making  war  material ;  it  has 
also  to  consider  education,  the  supply  and  distribution  of  raw  material,  a  great 
sciieme  for  the  better  housing  of  the  people  both  in  town  and  country,  labor 
and  Industrial  problems,  transportation,  national  health,  and  so  forth. 

For  a  time  it  was  expected  that  a  royal  commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  proposals  for  educational  reform,  but  at  the  end 
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of  June,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  the  problem  of  education  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  cabinet  committee  of  reconstruction. 
Education,  however,  constituted  but  one  of  15  different  branches  of 
activities,  the  consideration  of  which  was  intrusted  to  87  distinct 
conmiittees.*  It  was  clear  that  even  the  adoption  of  this  course  would 
involve  delay,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  was  eventually 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  that  a  nmnber  of  separate  problems 
were  left  for  consideration  by  the  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction in  charge  of  education.  The  following  committees  were 
established  and  placed  under  this  ministry  (the  appointing  authori- 
ties and  the  dates  of  the  reports,  if  they  have  already  been  issued, 
are  given  in  parentheses) : 

Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  In  Wales,     (The  Crown;  Cd. 

8991  and  Cd.  8993;  1918.) 
Adult  Education  Committee.     (Ministry  of  Reconstruction;  Cd.  9107;  1918.) 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  in  Relation  to  Employment  after  tbe  War. 

(Board  of  Education;  Cd.  8512  and  Cd.  8577;  1917.) 
Committee  on  tbe  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages.    (The  Prime  Minister ;  Cd. 

9036;  1918.) 
Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Science     (The  Prime  Minister;  Cd.  9011; 

1918.) 
Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangements  Determining  Salaries  of  Teachers 

in  Elementary  SchooLs.     (Board  of  Education;  Cd.  8939;  1918.) 
Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangnnent,  Determining  Salaries  of  Teachers . 

in  Secondary,  Technical,  etc.,  Schools.     (Board  of  Education;  Cd.  9140; 
1918.) 
Juvenile  Organizations  Committee.     (Home  Office.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  committees  have  already  reported, 
and  an  account  of  these  reports  is  given  elsewhere. 
^The  Government  had  also  entered  upon  new  developments  in 
another  direction — the  promotion  of  scientific  and  industrial  researchy 
In  1915,  under  a  scheme  for  the  organization  and  development  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  (Cd.  8005,  1915),  there  were  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  responsible  for  expenditure 
of  any  new  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  for  such  research,  and  a 
small  advisory  council  composed  of  eminent  men  of  science  and 
others  actually  engaged  in  industries  dependent  upon  scientific  coop- 
eration.yn3n  December  1,  1916,  the  committee  and  council  were  re- 
placed by  a  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  The 
object  of  this  new  development  is  indicated  in  the  statement  that : 

It  appears  incontrovertible  that  if  we  are  to  advance  or  even  maintain  our 
industrial  position,  we  must  as  a  nation  aim  at  such  a  development  of  sclentifie 
and  industrial  research  as  will  place  us  in  a  position  to  expand  and  strengthen 
our  industries  and  to  compete  successfully  with  the  roost  highly  organized  of 
our  rivals. 


^ 


1  MiDiatry  of  Reconstruction.     A  list  of  commissions  and  committ<^es  set  trp  to  deal 
With  quoitioiks  which  wUI  arise  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Cd.  8916.     (London,  1&18.) 
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The  scope  of  the  department's  activities  is  to  consider — 

(1)  Proposals  for  instituting  scientific  researches;  (2)  proposals  for  estab- 
llBhiiig  or  developing  special  institutions  or  departments  of  existing  ipstitn- 
tiouH  for  the  scientific  study  of  problems  affecting  particular  industries  and 
trades;  (3)  the  establishment  and  award  of  research  studentships  and  fellow- 
E^hlps. 

The  department  has  begun  active  cooperation  with  scientific  soci- 
eties, institutions,  trades,  and  industries,  and  has  already  stimulated 
the  establishment  of  research  associations  maintained  by  local  indus- 
tries either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  local  universities. 
The  task  devolving  as  a  consequence  upon  members  of  the  depart- 
ment is  thus  described  in  the  scheme  under  which  the  original  com- 
mittee and  advisory  council  were  established: 

A  large  part  of  their  work  will  be  that  of  examining,  selecting,  combining, 
and  coordinating,  rather  than  of  originating.  One  of  the  chief  functions  will 
be  the  prevention  of  overlapping  between  institutions  or  individuals  engaged* 
in  research.  They  will,  on  the  otlier  hand,  be  at  liberty  to  institute  inquiries 
preliminary  to  preparing  or  eliciting  proposals  for  useful  research,  and  In  this 
way  they  may  help  to  concentrate  on  problems  requiring  solution  the  Interest 
of  all  persons  concerned  In  the  development  of  all  branches  of  scientific 
industry. 

The  establishment  of  the  department  represents  the  realization  of 
some  of  the  proposals  and  reconwnendations  made  by  the  conmiitteo 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science. 

Associated  with  this  movement  is  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  relations  between  employers  and  employed  on  joint  standing  in- 
dustrial councils  (Cd.  8606,  1917).  This  report,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Whitley  Committee  Report,  is  not  directly  educational, 
but  in  its  development  it  will  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  in  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  education  for  the  working  classes.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  establishment  of  national,  district,  and  works 
committees  or  councils,  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  of  the  associations  of  the  former  and  trades- 
unions  of  the  latter. 

The  object  is  to  secure  cooperation  by  granting  to  workpeople  a  greater 
•hare  in  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  their  Industry,  and  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  keeping  employers  and  workpeople  In  constant  touch. 

•  Among  some  of  the  questions  that  the  committee  suggests  for  the 
consideration  of  such  councils  are  (1)  the  better  utilization  of  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  workpeople;  (2)  technical 
training  and  education;  (3)  industrial  research  and  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  results;  (4)  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  con- 
sideration and  utilization  of  inventions  and  improvements  designed 
by  workpeople,  and  for  adequate  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  de- 
signers of  such  improvements;  and  (5)  improvements  of  processes. 
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machinery,  and  organization  and  appropriate  questions  referring  to 
the  management  and  the  examination  of  industrial  experiments, 
with  special  reference  to  cooperation  in  carrying  new  ideas  into 
effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  employees 
witli  i^eference  to  them.  The  educational  implications  are  obvious. 
If  the  working  classes  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  position 
with  which  they  will  be  endowed  by  the  establishment  of  councils, 
they  must  also  avail  themselves  of  all  the  educational  opportunities 
that  the  Nation  can  put  at  their  disposal.  The  burden  is  thus  placed 
finally  on  the  Nation  to  provide  as.  extensive  facilities  as  possible  to 
equip  every  boy  and  girl  for  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Many 
industrial  councils  have  already  been  established,  and  for  educa- 
tional administration  it  is  significant  that  teachers  are  demanding  the 
setting  up  of  joint  councils  representing  the  active  teaching  profes- 
sion and  the  education  committees  that  employ  them. 

Finally,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  leave  out  of  an  account 
of  the  social  backgrqund  that  led  up  to  the  education  act  reference 
to  the  passing  of  tl^^ltepresentation  of  the  People  Act  early  in  1918, 
which  extends  the  franchise  to  about  two  million  additional  male 
and  six  million  new  female  voters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  numbers 
of  persons  qualified  under  the  act  to  vote  is  about  one-third  of  the 
population,  or  about  ten  million  men  and  six  million  womeo^  At 
the  same  time  the  university  franchise  has  been  extended  and  the 
number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  raised  by  redistribution 
from  670  to  707.  Again,  as  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
every  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  followed,  very  closely  m  the 
present  case,  by  an  extension  of  educational  opportunities,/ It  is 
inevitable  that  the  evolution  of  political  democracy  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  expansion  of  a  democratic  system  of  education,  for 
"  the  same  logic  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise points  also  to  an  extension  of  education."/ 

By  the  close  of  1916  the  stage  was  set  for  tMe  introduction  of  the 
proposals  for  educational*  reconstruction.  The  problem  had  been 
canvassed  from  every  direction  and  every  point  of  view.  The  mental 
attitude  that  then  separated  the  ultimate  conception  of  the  problem 
from  the  conception  of  the  education  problem  in  1902  and  1906 
could  hardly  be  measured  by  the  number  of  years  that  separated 
the  two  periods.  The  denominational  question  has,  as  Lord  Haldano 
had  predicted  earlier,  vanished  in  comparison  with  the  really  vital 
problems;  the  nation  was  united  in  conceiving  the  task  of  educational 
reform  in  the  terms  so  appropriately  set  forth  by  the  departmental 
committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to  employment  after 
the  war. 

Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  juncture  Is  big  with  issues  of  na- 
tional fate.    In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead  there  are 
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aims  to  be  set  before  us  which  will  try,  no  less  searchlngly  than  war  Itself, 
the  temper  and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race;  and  in  the  realization  of  each 
and  all  of  these,  education,  with  its  stimulus  and  its  discipline,  must  be  our 
stand-by.  We  have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  have  shed 
tlieir  blood  and  our  women  their  tears;  to  establish  new  standards  of  value 
In  our  Judgment  of  what  makes  life  worth  living,  more  wholesome  and  more 
restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation,  finer  traditions  of  cooperation 
and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and  between  man  and  man. 
We  have  to  restore  the  natural  relations  between  the  folk  and  the  soil  from 
which  the  folk  derives  its  sustenance,  to  revivify  with  fresh  scientific  methods 
and  better  economic  conditions  the  outworn  practice  of  our  agriculture,  to 
I  earn  over  again  that  there  is  no  greater  public  benefactor  than  the  man  who 
makes  two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  have  to 
bring  research  to  bear  upon  the  processes  of  our  manufactures,  to  overhaul 
routine  and  eliminate  waste,  to  carry  our  reputation  for  skillful  workmanship 
and  honest  and  intelligent  trafficking  into  new  markets  and  to  maintain  it 
in  the  old.  These  are  tasks  for  a  nation  of  trained  character  and  robust 
physique,  a  nation  alert  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge, 
reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  what  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inevitably  cost.  Whether  we  are  to  be  such 
a  nation  must  now  depend  largely  upon  the  will  of  those  who  have  fought  for 
us,  and  upon  the  conception  which  they  have  come  to  form  of  what  education 
can  do  in  the  building  up  and  glorifying  of  national  life.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  content  to  leave  it  to  that  arbitrament 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  generally  accepted 
as  furnishing  the  framework  for  the  educational  legislation  that  was 
expected.    (See  p.  23.) 

^t  was  under  these  conditions  that  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  December,  191^Iiis 
appointment  was  greeted  with  universal  approval.  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment in  which  mere  political  considerations  were  subordinated 
to  the  gi'eat  needs  of  the  hour  and  of  the  office.  In  Mr.  Fisher's 
nomination  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  filled  by 
a  man  eminently  equipped  for  the  position,  and  not  by  a  rising  poli- 
tician for  whom  the  Board  of  Education  was  to  serve  merely  as  a 
temporary  stepping  stone  on  the  road  to  higher  office.  Mr.  Fisher 
combines  distinction  as  a  scholar  in  his  chosen  field  of  history  with 
an  interest  in  popular  education.  His  fellowship  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  had  given  him  an  experience  with  the  problems  of  higher 
education  that  he  was  beginning  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  one  of  the 
youngest  universities.  As  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Shef- 
field ho  was  inevitably  brought  into  touch  with  needs  and  the  de- 
mands of  popular  education.  His  grasp  of  the  task  to  which  he  was 
called  was  strengthened  by  membership  on  a  number  of  the  commis- 
sions and  committees  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  country  in  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  task  to  a  sucessf ul 
conclusion  was  soon  to  be  justified  by  Mr.  Fisher's  success  in  pre- 
aoating  the  problem  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country,  and  by  his 
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adroit  handling  of  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  stood  in  his 
way  in  spite  of  the  readiness  of  the  country  for  the  reform  proposals. 
Mr.  Fisher  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem intrusted  to  him.  In  February,  1917,  he  issued  a  stirring  appeal, 
Sursum  Corda,  to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  in  which  he  reuiindcil 
them  that: 

The  proclamation  of  peace  and  victory  In  the  field  will  summon  us  not  to 
complacent  repose,  but  to  greater  efforts  for  a  more  enduring  victory.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  its  schools. 

On  April  19,  1917,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  new  faith 
of  the  country  in  education,  when  he  introduced  the  education  esti- 
mates in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  task  of  demanding  from  Par- 
liament an  increase  for  1917-18  of  more  than  $19,000,000  over  the 
estimate  for  the  previous  year,  was  one  that  would  have  deterred  a 
parliamentarian  of  longer  experience  than  Mr.  Fisher,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment of  a  country  that  was  then  spending  about  ^5,000,000  a  day 
on  the  work  of  destruction  could  not  well  refuse  its  consent  to  in- 
creased estimates  for  education: 

So  that  the  foundations  may  be  laid  for  a  fabric  of  national  education  worthy 
of  the  genius  and  heroism  of  our  people  and  a  fitting  monument  of  the  great 
impulse  which  is  animating  the  whole  nation  during  the  war. 

The  chief  part  of  the  increase  was  to  be  devoted  to  securing  "  tho 
first  condition  of  educational  advance,"  the  better  payment  of  teach- 
ers, to  the  importance  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  referred  in  the  words : 

1  do  not  expect  the  teaching  profession  to  offer  great  material  rewards — 
that  is  impossible ;  but  I  do  regard  it  as  essential  to  a  good  scheme  of  educa- 
tion that  teachers  should  be  relieved  from  perpetual  financial  anxieties,  and 
that  those  teachers  who  marry  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  rearijig  a 
family  in  respectable  conditions.  An  anxious  and  depressed  teacher  is  a  bad 
teacher ;  an  embittereil  teacher  is  a  social  danger. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fisher  foreshadowed  the  naturo 
of  the  bill  that  he  was  shortly  to  introduce: 

The  object  which  we  are  all  striving  to  attain  is  very  simple.  We  do  not 
want  to  waste  a  single  child.  We  desire  that  every  child  in  the  country  should 
receive  the  form  of  education  most  adapted  to  fashion  Its  qualities  to  tho 
highest  use.  This  will  mean  that  every  type  and  grade  of  school  in  the  country 
must  be  properly  coonllnated.  It  will  mean  that  the  county  authorities, 
either  separately  or  combined  together  in  provincial  committees,  should  make 
complete  and  progressive  schemes  for  education  in  their  respective  areas,  so 
that  adequate  and  systematic  provision  may  be  made  not  only  for  the  ele- 
mentary, but  also  for  technical,  commercial,  and  secondary  education  of  tho 
children  in  the  district. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  inci*eased  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion was  received  prepared  the  way  for  the  education  bill,  which  Mr, 
Fisher  introduced  on  August  10,  1917.  "  The  bill,"  said  Mr.  Fisher, 
"  is  prompted  by  deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed  by  the  war; 
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it  is  framed  tyepair  the  intellectual  wastage  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  waryr 

Into  the  details  of  the  bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  go ;  the  causes  of  op- 
position to  it  are  given  in  another  section.  But  its  introduction 
afforded  Mr.  Fisher  another  opportunity  of  declaring  his  educational 
faith.  Striking  Uiroughout  was  his  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  world : 

/^I  notice  also  that  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up 
among  more  reflecting  members  of  our  Industrial  army.  They  do  not  want 
education  In  order  that  they  may  rise  out  of  their  own  class,  always  a  vulgar 
ambition ;  they  want  it  because  they  know  that,  In  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
they  can  find  an  aid  to  good  citizenship,  a  source  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  a 
refuge  from  the  necessary  hardships  of  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  clanging 
machinery  in  our  hideous  cities  of  toil. 

The  conclasion  of  his  speech  furnishes  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  newly  bom  recognition  of  the  place  of  education  in  the  national 
Ufe: 

We  assume  that  education  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  should  be 
more  widely  sliared  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  amongst  the  children  and 
young  persons  of  the  country.  We  assume  that  education  should  be  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  man,  splrituaUy,  Intellectually,  and  physically,  and  that  it 
is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  civilisation  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education 
po«KesHlng  certain  common  qualities,  but  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  large 
variation  from  which  the  whole  youth  of  the  country,  male  and  female,  may 
derive  benefit.  We  assume  that  the  principles  upon  which  well-to-do  parents 
proceed  in  the  education  of  their  families  are  valid  also,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
for  the  families  of  the  poor ;  that  the  State  has  need  to  secure  for  Its  juvenile 
population  conditions  under  which  mind,  body,  and  character  may  be  harmo- 
niously developed.  We  feel  also  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  the  life  of 
the  rising  generation  can  only  be  protected  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
industrial  pressure  by  a  further  measure  of  State  compulsion.  But  we  argue 
that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  bill  will  be  no  sterilizing  restriction  of 
wholesome  liberty,  but  an  essential  condition  of  a  larger  and  more  enlightened 
freedom,  which  wIU  tend  to  stimulate  civic  spirit,  to  promote  general  culture 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  a  steadier  judgment  and  a  better  in- 
formed opinion  through  the  whole  body  of  the  community. 

The  closing  months  of  the  year  were  spent  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  touring 
the  country,  particularly  the  manufacturing  centers,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Many  employers  had  still  to  be  won  over  to  the  idea 
of  compulsory  continuation  schools;  and  much  opposition  had  de- 
veloped against  the  bill  among  those  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  education.  Deputations  had  to  be  met,  compromises  con- 
sidered, and  the  bill  so  amended  that  it  would  in  effect  become  an 
accepted  bill  on  its  introduction.  The  first  bill  was  withdrawn  in 
January  of  1918,  and  a  new  one  took  its  place,  with  the  elimination 
of  those  features  to  which  objections  had  been  raised.  In  introducing 
the  second  reading  of  the  new  bill  on  March  14,  1918,  Mr.  Fisher 
continued  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  statesmanship  tiiat 
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marked  his  speeches  on  the  first  bill.  His  final  plea  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  probably  rank  as  the  clearest  and  most  far-sighted 
analysis  of  England's  need  for  educational  reform  that  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years : 

The  broad  question  before  the  House  is  whether  the  education  provided  for 
the  general  mass  of  our  young  citizens  is  adequate  to  our  needs.  We  have  been 
asking  them  to  fight  and  worlc  for  their  country,  we  have  been  asking  them  to 
die  for  their  country,  to  economize  for  their  country,  to  go  short  of  food  for 
their  country,  to  worlt  overtime  for  their  country,  to  abandon  trade-union  rules 
for  their  country,  to  be  patient  while  towns  are  bombed  from  enemy  aircraft, 
and  family  after  family  is  plunged  in  domestic  sorrow.  We  have  now  decided 
to  enfranchise  for  the  first  time  the  women  of  this  country.  I  ask  then 
whether  the  education  which  Is  given  to  the  great  mass  of  our  young  citizens 
is  adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  enduring  liabilities  which  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  world  war-  created  for  our  Empire,  or  to  the  new  civic 
burdens  which  we  are  Imposing  upon  millions  of  our  peoples.  I  say  it  Is  not 
adequate.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  here  and  now  to  Improve  our  system  of 
education,  and  I  hold  that,  If  we  allow  our  vision  to  be  blurred  by  a  catalogue 
of  passing  Inconveniences,  we  shall  not  only  lose  a  golden  opportunity,  but  fail 
In  our  great  trust  to  posterity. 

These  words  furnished  a  fitting  climax  to  the  campaign  of  nearly 
four  years  to  change  the  opinion  of  a  country  from  apathetic  in- 
difference to  education  to  the  stage  where  almost  the  only  criticisms 
of  the  act  which  stands  to  Mr.  Fisher's  credit  come  from  those  who 
feel  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EDUCATION   ACT,   1018.* 

By  the  enactment  on  August  8  of  the  Fisher  education  bill  the 
first  step  has  been  made  toward  the  realization  of  the  proa^m  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  that  is  to  follow  the^^r  in 
England.  For  the  reform  of  the  English  educational  system,  and 
of  the  Scottish  system  which  is  being  provided  for  separately  (see 
pp.  llOff),  is  but  part  of  the  larger  task  that  has  been  intrusted  to  such 
bodies  as  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  or  the  Department  on  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research.  Without  the  sound  foundations  laid 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  any  recommendations  that  such 
bodies  may  make  on  adult  education,  public  health,  physical  train- 
ing, unemployment,  juvenile  employment  and  apprenticeship,  or 
cooperation  between  science  and  industry  would  inevitably  remain 
nothing  more  than  pious  hopes. /Educational  reform  in  England 
to-day  is  also  inevitably  associated  with  the  recent  extension  of  the 
franchise/and  indirectly  will  have  some  bearing  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Whitley  committee.  Nor  can  the  act  be  considered 
apart  from  the  administrative  changes  already  made  by  the  Board 

1  This  section,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions,  appeared  In  the  Educational  Be- 
Tlcw,  December,  1018.  and  la  here  reprinted  by  tbe  courtesy  of  tba  editor. 
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of  Education,  such  as  the  regulations  for  advanced  courses  and 
examinations  in  secondary  schools,  from  the  Superannuation  Act 
passed  in  November,  1918,  or  apart  from  departmental  reports  such 
OS  those  on  salaries  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
on  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  or  on  the  position  of  natural 
science  in  the  schools.  >^The  quickened  recognition  by  the  public  of 
the  essential  function  of  education  in  national  life  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  assets  for  the  future./  Public  interest  and 
support  have  acquired  an  impetus  from  the  conditions  and  realiza- 
tions arising  out  of  the  war  that  has  made  possible  such  educational 
progress  within  one  year  as  could  in  normal  times  not  have  been 
achieved  in  less  than  a  generation.  The  sacrifices  and  public  burdens 
undertaken  by  teachers  of  all  grades  throughout  the  country  have 
given  them  a  repute  and  status  that  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  it  will  result  in  substantial  improvement  of  their  material 
position.  The  outlook  of  the  local  educational  authorities  has  also 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  much  closer 
attention  than  ever  before  to  the  educational  problems  under  adverse 
conditions.  Finally,  although  little  is  as  yet  known  about  its  effects, 
the  educational  activities  undertaken  with  the  army  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  healthy  reaction  on  that  public  opinion  without  which  edu- 
'Cational  progress  is  impossible. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  recent  discussions  of  English  education 
that  the  train  for /a  comprehensive  and  progressive  improvement  of 
the  educational  system  "  had  already  been  laid  before  the  war  in  the 
budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  May  4,  1914. 
The  act  accordingly  does  not  constitute  a  revolution  in  English  edu- 
cation^ It  represents  the  normal  development  whose  evolution  has 
been  hastened  by  the  favorable  condition^lready  described.  After 
the  satisfactory  reception  of  the  estimates  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  April,  1917,  and  calling  for  an 
increase  of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
financial  year,  the  passage  of  an  education  biU  to  meet  the  new 
demands,  as  formulated  by  numerous  education  authorities  and  asso- 
ciations of  lay  and  professional  men  and  women,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mr.  Fisher's  first  essay,  however,  a  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  August,  1917,  was  from  the  first  condemned  to  failure  be- 
cause it  exceeded  these  suggestions  and  recommendations  and  because 
it  was  suspected  of  being  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  scheme  for  cen- 
tralized control  over  education,  behind  a  large  number  of  measures 
otherwise  acceptable.  While  the  country  was  ready  and  willing  to  sur- 
render its  ri^tstothe  National  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  it  did  not  show  itself  so  amenable  in  accepting  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  bureaucratic  and  centralized  system  of  educational 
l064oa*— 19 6 
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administration  for  all  time.  The  education  authorities  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  administrative  measures  and  indicated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  refusal  to  countenance  any  education  bill  at  all  that 
threatened  their  liberties  or  might  interfere  with  local  initiative  and 
variety.  In  every  case  the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  surrounded  by  limitations.  Clause  4  of  the 
first  bill,  which  gave  the  board  the  final  word  in  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  schemes  submitted  by  the  local  education  authorities, 
now  becomes  clause  5,  and  a  definite  procedure  has  been  established 
in  cases  of  conflict  between  a  local  education  authority  and  the 
board,  with  final  power  vested  in  Parliament.  The  old  clause  5, 
which  provided  for  the  combination  of  local  areas  into  provincial 
associations  in  accordance  with  Lord  Haldane's  proposals,  has  been 
dropped  altogether,  and  the  same  fate  met  the  old  clause  29,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  board  to  transfer  the  smaller  to  larger  edu« 
cational  areas.  Clause  38  in  the  original  bill  also  disappears  and 
with  it  any  danger  that  the  board  woidid  become  the  final  authority 
in  cas^  of  dispute  with  local  authorities.  Finally,  the  old  clause  40 
now  becomes  clause  44,  and  the  indefinite  provisions  for  national 
grants  to  education  are  replaced  by  a  definite  undertaking  that  these 
^all  amount  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  local  expenditure.  A 
few  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made,  in  each  case  extend- 
ing rather  than  limiting  the  powers  of  local  authorities. 
/£\ii^  general  structure  of  the  educational  systeiK  remains  the  same 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,^  that  is,  the 
responsible  authorities  for  elementary  and  higher  education  consist 
of  counties  and  county  borough  councils,  and  for  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  councils  of  noncounty  boroughs  and  urban  district!^  The 
relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authorities 
continues  as  hitherto  with  the  broad  exception  that  it  now  has  the 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  schemes  "  for  the  progressive  de- 
velopment and  comprehensive  organization  of  education  "  that  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  local  education  authorities.  /  In  cases  of  con- 
flict between  the  board  and  a  local  authority  the  act  provides  for  a 
conference  or  public  inquiry,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  submission  of 
a  report  to  Parliament  with  reasons  for  any  action  taken  by  tlie 
board. /The  grants  from  the  national  exchequer  have  been  consoli- 
dated and  will  in  the  future  be  dependent  on  the  approval  by  the 
board  of  such  progressive  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  education 
in  a  local  area./  The  act  abolishes  the  fee,  the  aid,  and  the  anall 
population  grants,  and  provides  that  the  consolidated  grant  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure  of  a  local  authority./ By 
this  means  the  board  will  have  the  power  oi  requiring,  among  other 

1  For  a  detailed  statement  wee  Kandel,  I.  L.     Elementarj  Bducatlon  In  England.     C.  S. 
,  Bureau  of  Bducation,  Bulletin,  1013,  No.  57. 
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things,  the  efficient  administration  of  school  attendance,  the  satisfac- 
tory provision  of  elementary  continuation  and  secondary  schools,  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  and  suitable  teaching  staffs,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  systems  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment/^ 
y^oT  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  English  education  the  national 
authorities  are  placed  by  the  act  in  a  position  to  secure  |ull  informa- 
tion as  to  the  provision  of  education  throughout  the  country,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  such  information  being  placed  upon  the 
schools.^  Under  other  provisions  the  board  is  empowered  on  request 
to  inspect  schools  not  already  on  its  grant  list  and  with  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  qualify  as  efficient  for 
the  purposes  of  securing  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  ele- 
mentarj'  or  continuation  schools.  The  effect  of  these  measures,  com- 
bined with  the  indirect  influence  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  for  registration  with  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council, 
will  have  an  incalculable  effect  in  raising  the  standards  of  private 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  their  status,  Koom  will 
thus  be  found  under  the  national  system  for  public  and  private 
schools,  sdiools  established  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  nonprovided  schools,  or  those  established  by  denomi- 
national bodies  but  maintained  out  of  public  funds.  Such  a  scheme 
nnder  the  wise  direction  and  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
secure  that  variety  and  initiative  on  which  the  English  system  is 
founded,  while  the  new  method  of  allocating  grants  will  furnish  tjie 
necessary  encouragement  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  It 
is  significant  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  act  speaks 
of  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  public  education.  By 
bringing  the  private  schools  into  more  effective  relations  with  public 
education  England  will  present  an  example  of  a  national  system  in 
which  public  and  private  effort  cooperate  to  the  larger  end./ 

The  responsibility  for  "  the  progressive  development  and  compre- 
hensive organization  of  education ''  is  intrusted  to  the  county  authori- 
ties in  all  matters  pertaining  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  The  noncounty  boroughs  and  the  urban  districts  have 
the  same  responsibility  only  in  relation  to  elementary  education, 
which  is  now  considerably  expanded  in  conception.  Provision  is 
made,  however,  for  cooperation  between  the  two  types  of  authorities, 
and  also  for  the  federation  of  any  two  educational  areas  for  coopera- 
tive purposes  under  joint  bodies  of  managers,  including  teachers  and 
representatives  of  universities.  Under  the  extended  powers  of  the 
act,  education  authorities  now  become  the  responsible  authorities  for 
the  administration  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  and  the  Children  Act, 
1908.  Further,  for  the  promotion  of  physical  and  social  training, 
education  authorities  may  maintain  and  equip  holiday  camps,  centers 
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for  recreation  and  physical  training,  playing  fields,  school  baths, 
and  swimming  baths  and  other  facilities  in  addition  to  the  system 
of  medical  inspection  and  treatment.  Finally,  tlie  limit  hitherto  im- 
posed on  the  amount  that  could  be  raised  by  county  authorities  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  removed.  The  duty  is  imposed 
on  local  education  authorities  to  draft  schemes  for  their  areas  after 
due  consideration  of  existing  facilities,  public  or  private,  and  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  cooperation./  Since  the  new  system  of  grants 
will  be  based  on  the  adequacy  of  a  scheme  as  a  whole,  it  will  effectu- 
ally check  the  development  of  schemes  that  are  not  comprehensive^ 
Here  again  the  Board  of  Education  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  local  initiative  and 
progress  is  placed  on  the  local  education  authorities  and  so  on  the 
public  in  whose  interests  schools  are  maintained.  The  withholding 
of  grants  and  the  power  of  the  board  to  conduct  public  inquiries,  the 
reports  of  which  may  be  laid  before  Parliament,  are  effective  meas^ 
ures  for  dealing  with  recalcitrant  authorities. 

/While  the  improvement  of  the  adrnjiiiatcaiiye  organization  of  edu- 
cation constitutes  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  it  is  not  in  any  way 
its  main  purpose.  Primarily,  the  act  represents  the  new  democracy 
rising  to  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  education  in  preparing 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  responsible  citizens.  The  advancement  of 
the  Physical  welfare  of  the  nation^  with  the  promotion  of  educational 
opportunities,  constitutes  the  chief  objects  of  the  act.  As  at  the  time 
of  the  South  African  War,  so  at  this  crisis,  recruiting  of  soldiers  has 
revealed  the  great  extent  of  physical  deficiencies  in  the  country ;  at 
the  same  time  a  better  chance  for  survival  is  to  be  furnished  to  every 
child  in  order  to  repair  the  physical  wastage  of  the  war.  An  already 
excellent  system  of  school  medical  inspection  and  a  developing  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment  are  extended  by  the  act.  /In  the  schools 
for  mothers  training  is  given  in  prenatal  care  and  the  care  of  infant 
children.  From  the  age  of  2  to  5  or  6,  children  may  aitend  nursery 
schools  where  attention  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  their  "health, 
nourishment,  and  physical  welfare,"  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
existing  regulations  for  school  medical  inspection  and  treatment  will 
apply,  with  the  probability  that  more  effective  provision  of  the  latter 
will  be  required  under  the  procedure  by  schemes.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act,  local  education  authorities  are  empowered  to  extend 
this  system  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  to  pupils  in  secondary 
and  continuation  schools  maintained  by  them,  and  even  in  schools 
not  aided  by  them,  if  so  requested.  Since  the  National  Insurance  Act 
applies  to  employed  persons  from  the  age  of  16  up,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  imder  an  effectiye 
system  of  medical  supervision  throughout  their  lives.    At  the  san^e 
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time  local  authorities  are  required  to  ascertain  the  number  of  physi- 
cally defective  and  epileptic  children  and  make  such  provision  for 
their  education  as  they  are  already  required  to  make  for  mental  de- 
fectives under  the  Elementary  Educati?  :i  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Acts,  1899  to  1914. 

These  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  are  sup- 
plemented by  positive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  health  through 
physical  training,  which  is  to  form  an  even  more  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  elementary,  continuation,  and  secondary  schools 
than  ever  before.  The  power  granted  to  authorities  to  supply  or 
maintain  holiday  or  school  camps,  centers  and  equipment  for  physi- 
cal training,  playing  fields,  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths,  and 
**  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  even- 
ing ^  has  already  been  referred  to.  Before  the  passing  of  the  act  the 
Government  had  already  inaugurated  the  practice  of  financially 
assisting  local  authorities  in  the  appointment  of  play  supervisors 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  evening  recreation  centers.  By  these 
measures  provision  is  made  for  social  and  moral  training  as  well  as 
physical.  Mr.  Fisher  allayed  the  fear  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
seized  to  expand  physical  training  to  cover  military  training.  He 
agreed  that — 

It  would  be  entirely  Inappropriate  to  take  advantage  of  an  education  bill 
to  Introduce  such  a  very  radical  alteration  in  our  scheme  of  education  as  the 
Introduction  of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools.  So  far  as  he  knew 
their  mind,  the  war  office  had  no  desire  whatever  to  see  military  training  in 
the  continuation  schools  given  to  young  people  in  this  country.  The  interest 
of  the  war  office  was  that  young  l)oy8,  when  they  reached  the  military  age  of 
18.  should  be  in  fit  physical  condition.  It  was  only  after  they  had  reached 
18  that  formal  instruction  under  the  war  office  began. 

The  control  of  A;hild  labor!  which  constitutes  the  greatest  menace 
to  physical  welfare,  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  education 
authorities.  /No  child  of  school  age  will  be  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  any  school  day  or  on  any  day  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  for  more  than  two  hours  on  Sunday. 
By  an  unfortunate  concession,  local  authorities  may  by  by-laws  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  over  12  for  one  hour  before  and 
one  hour  after  school. /Street  trading  by  children  is  prohibited,  and 
restrictions  are  placed  around  the  employment  of  children  on  the 
stage  and  in*  certain  factories  and  occupations.  On  the  report  of 
a  school  medical  officer  individual  children  may  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  certain  occupations  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  health  or 
physical  development  or  interfere  with  their  obtaining  the  proper 
be|iefit  from  education. 

/In  the  matter  of  school  attendance  the  act  at  one  stroke  removes 
all  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools,  in 
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which  fees  are  now  entirely  abolished,  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  14,  unless  exemption  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  attend* 
ance  at  other  schools  that  must  be  subject  to  inspection  either  by  a 
local  authority  or  the  Board  of  Education.  Thus  is  brought  to  a 
close  controversy  that  has  lasted  nearly  30  years  on  the  question  of 
half-time  attendance  at  school  for  children  over  11  or  12  years  of 
age./  Where  nursery  schools  are  established,  a  local  authority  may 
permit  attendance  at  these  up  to  the  age  of  6  and  transfer  to  the 
elementary  schools  at  that  age.  Further,  local  authorities  are  em- 
powered to  enact  by-laws  requiring  compulsory  attendance  at  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  15,  or,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board,  up  to  16. 

/The  act  now  extends  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools  by  re- 
quiring the  inclusion  of  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages, 
abilities,  and  requirements  of  the  children  and  the  organization  of 
advanced  instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children,  who 
are  not  transferred  to  higher  schools,  by  means  of  central  schools 
and  central  or  special  classes.  /This  provision  means  that  children 
in  the  upper  grades  will  not  oe  required  to  waste  what  for  many 
will  be  the  last  years  of  full-time  education  as  the  result  of  an  anti- 
quated definition  of  the  term  "elementary  school."  The  act  thus 
sets  up  what  will  virtually  prove  to  be  a  system  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation, with  the  right  to  exemption  from  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  for  children  remaining  until  16.  The  act  does  not  define, 
nor  did  the  debates  bring  out,  the  nature  of  the  work  that  will  be 
provided  in  the  advanced  courses,  but  the  guess  may  be  hazarded 
that  they  will  follow  the  type  already  successfully  inaugurated  in 
the  London  central  schools,  and  probably  not  imlike  some  of  the 
schemes  proposed  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  this  country. 
/  For  the  present  the  question  of  providing  free  secondary  ^hools 
is  shelved,  but  local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools,  with  easier  access  to  them,  so 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  "children  and  young  persons  shall  not 
be  debarred  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by 
v/hich  they  are  capable  of  profiting  through  inability  to  pay  fees.'' 
The  enlarged  and  enriched  opportunities  of  education  will  consist 
not  merely  of  an  increase  of  free  places  to  pupils  from  elementary 
schools  and  of  scholarships,  but  also  of  the  provision*  of  maintenance 
allowances.  /  Beyond  the  references  already  made  the  act  does  not 
deal  with  secondary  schools,  but  the  board  has  recently  issued  new 
regulations  that  wall  require  the  organization  of  advanced  courses 
for  pupils  above  the  age  of  16  who  desire  to  specialize  in  classics, 
science,  and  mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  Up  to  the  age  of 
16  it  is  intended  that  all  pupils  shall  enjoy  a  general  education  with 
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due  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  classics,  the  sciences,  and  modern 
languages  in  a  liberal  education.  Vocational  preparation  Rnds  no 
place  in  the  program,  but  will  probably  be  provided  in  an  extension 
of  the  number  of  junior  and  senior  technical  schools. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Fisher  encountered  no  difficulty  in  piloting 
his  measure  through  the  House  of  Conmions.^trhe  storm  center 
proved  to  be  the  provision  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  8  hours 
a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  morn- 
ing and  8  in  the  evening.  Employers  are  required  not  only  to  allow 
the  time  off  necessary  for  attending  school,  but  such  additional  time 
up  to  two  hours  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  a  yoimg  person 
^^  is  in  a  fit  mental  and  bo^ly  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from 
the  attendance  at  school./  The  young  person^  his  parents,  and  his 
employers  may  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  fail  to  attend  regularly.  Ex- 
ttuptions  from  attendance  are  granted  only  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended a  fall-time  day  school  to  16  or  are  in  attendance  at  such  school 
or  are  attending  part-time  continuation  or  ^'works''  schools  estab- 
Ijished  by  employers  in  connection  with  their  factories  and  open  to 
inspection  by  the  board  and  the  local  education  authority. 
/The  chief  opposition  came  from  a  small  group  of  employers  who 
feared  that  their  supply  of  labor  would  be  cut  off.  These  were  ready 
to  suggest  all  kinds  of  compromises — half-time  attendance  for  20 
hours  a  week  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16;  special  intensified  and 
advanced  courses  for  pupils  between  12  and  14;  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  and  university  education  for  brighter  pupils. 
But,  as  Mr.  Fisher  eloquently  pointed  out,  "  there  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct itself  about  industry.  The  real  interests  of  the  State  do  not 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  this  or  that  industry,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens."  / 

fio  the  surprise  of  the  opposition,  no  less  than  of  his  supporters, 
Mr.  Fisher  agreed  to  postpone  the  full  operation  of  the  compulsory 
provision  as  it  affects  young  persons  between  16  and  18  for  seven 
years  from  the  appointed  day,  that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  whole 
section  is  declared  by  the  board  to  become  operative.  In  addition  ho 
agreed  to  reduce  the  required  attendance  from  8  hours  a  week  to 
7  hours./  The  opposition  was  now  satisfied,  but  many  of  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  bill  charged  Mr.  Fisher  with  betraying  the 
cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Fisher  has  sacrificed  nothing  that  he 
was  not  fully  aware  could  be  sacrificed.  It  is  obvious  that  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  building  of  new  schools  is  suspended,  when  the  ex- 
isting schools  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  even  a  mini- 
mum supply  of  teachers,  and  when  the  industrial  demands  for  labor 
are  argent,  the  full  operation  of  the  law  would  not  have  been  pos- 
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sible.  Mr.  Fisher's  compromise  means  that  a  start  can  soon  be  made 
and  that  the  public  will  be  educated  to  the  full  significance  of  the 
measure  when  the  seven  years  are  completed.  A  number  of  educa- 
tional authorities  and  a  number  of  the  larger  industrial  establishments 
have  already  adopted  schemes  that  have  the  approval  of  the  board, 
thus  disproving  the  contention  that  only  the  bare  minimum  required 
by  Mr.  Fisher's  concession  will  be  provided.  The  probability  is  that 
after  seven  years  of  experimentation  local  authorities  will  be  ready 
to  do  more  than  the  act  requires. 

VAs  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  courses  in  elementary  schools,  the 
/lunction  of  the  continuation  schools  is  broadly  defined  as  schools  "  in 
which  suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction,  and  physical  training  are 
provided  without  payment  of  fees."  The  provisions  for  social  train- 
ing and  medical  inspection  will  also  apply  to  these  schools.  It  is 
probable  that  the  courses  of  study  will  be  liberal  and  general  in 
character.  Indeed,  guaranties  were  asked  and  assurances  were  given 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  that  specific  vocational  training  would 
not  be  given  in  these  school^but  as  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out: 

It  would  not  be  to  the  inter^t  of  an  educated  democracy  that  there  should 
be  no  connection  between  the  education  they  were  seeking  in  the  schools  and  the 
lives  they  were  to  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  education  should  be  « 
great  liberating  force,  that  it  should  provide  compensation  against  the  sordid 
monotony  which  attached  to  so  much  of  industrial  life  of  the  country  by 
lifting  the  workers  to  a  more  elevated  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  board 
would  be  false  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  bill  was  framed  if  it  were  to 
sanction  a  system  in  continuation  schools  in  which  due  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  liberal  aspects  of  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association  was  smne- 
what  the  same  in  their  declaration  of  a  policy — 

N  That  the  education  in  such  schools  should  be  directed  solely  toward  the  full 
/development  of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  character  of  the  pupils;  that  it  should 
therefore  be  Intimately  related  to  the  environment  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
and  should  contain  ample  provision  for  physical  well-being,     f 

Under  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  procedure  through  schemes, 
considerable  latitude  will  be  permitted  to  local  authorities  to  adapt 
the  courses  to  local  conditions.  The  vocations  will  no  doubt  furnish 
a  starting  point  for  such  courses  of  instruction.  The  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  *  contains  dome  sug- 
gestions on  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  of  continuation 
schools.  Instruction  should  in  no  case  be  too  narrowly  technical, 
and  the  curriculum  should  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  the 
technical  and  humanistic  elements,  since  the  primary  function  of 
education  is  to  prepare  for  citizenship.  A  four-year  course  should  be 
divided  into  equal  stage-s,  of  which  the  first  will  be  mainly  general, 

>  »ee  pp.  22ff. 
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and  the  second  technical  and  vocational.  The  common  ground  for 
all  in  the  first  stage  should  be  English  subjects,  including  not  only 
literature  but  geography  and  social  and  industrial  history.  The 
remaining  subjects  should  be  mathematics,  manual  training,  science, 
each  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and  the  occupational  interests  of  the 
students,  and  physical  training.  Only  in  the  second  stage  would  the 
curriculum  be  definitely  founded  on  the  chief  vocational  grQups — 
agriculture,  engineering,  building,  mining,  textiles,  the  technical  in- 
dustries, commercial  occupations,  and  domestic  occupations.  But  even 
in  the  second  stage  the  committee  urges  that  technical  subjects  might 
be  included  as  a  medium  of  education  and  not  as  a  means  of  produc- 
tion. In  general  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  social,  historical, 
and  economic  elements  in  the  subjects  adopted  in  both  stages.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken,  as,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, to  furnish  special  courses  for  training  teachers  for  continua- 
tion schools.  For  the  present  there  is  some  danger  that  a  false  start 
may  be  made  by  appointing  teachers  whose  sole  experience  has  been 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  However  that  may  be,  the  point 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  Mr.  Fisher's  compromise  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
continuation  school  with  compulsory  attendance  required  up  to  the 
age  of  18  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  close  of  the  seven  years 
of  the  postponement.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  the  only  point  that 
has  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism. 

^The  true  estimate  of  the  act  may  be  reached  by  comparing  it  with 
/the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  bodies  referred  to  on 
pp.  70ff ;  those  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  act  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Board  of  Education  by^ks  administrative  regular 
tions ;  others  look  too  far  into  the  f utuj^^^HEt  must  be  borne  in  min<^ 
that  the  act  is  but  a  first  step,  giving  looal  authorities  power  to  expand 
their  educational  activities.  However  desirable  such  proposals  may 
be,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  fees  in  secondary  schools 
and  for  establishing  an  entirely  free  system  of  higher  education  or 
for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  grants  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  local 
expenditure  on  education  or  to  require  20  hours'  attendance  a  week 
at  continuation  schools.  Other  suggestions  will  probably  never  be 
adopted  in  England ;  it  is  unlikely,  for  example,  that  the  State  will 
assume  the  direct  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  establishment  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  branch  of  the  civil 
service ;  it  is  improbable  too  that  teachers  will  be  placed  on  education 
committees  to  any  large  extent,  especially  as  joint  councik  may  be 
set  up  under  the  Whitley  committee's  recommendations,^rechnical 
education,  university  education,  adult  education,  and  wie  training 
of  teachers  still  remain  problems  that  the  Government  must  shortly 
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consider,  but,  important  though  they  are,  these  problems  are  not  such 
as  could  be  legislated  upon  at  the  present  crisis. 

The  act  has  been  variously  hailed  as  the  children's  charter  and  as 
the  Nation's  chartery/Certainly  it  inaugurates  a  new  era  as  embody- 
ing "  the  fii-st  real  ^tempt  ever  made  in  this  country  (England)  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  scheme  of  education  which 
would  be  truly  national.'^^Of  much  greater  significance  for  the  faturo 
of  English  democracy  isahe  fact  that  the  act  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  foundations  of  an  education  for  the  great  mass  of  young  citizens 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Fisher,  is  "  adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  en- 
during liabilities  which  the  development  of  this  great  world  war  cre- 
ates for  our  Empire  or  to  the  new  civic  burdens  which  we  are  imposing 
upon  millions  of  our  people."yBut  whatever  the  merits  of  the  act  may 
be,  it  should  not  escape  attention  that  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  people  did  not  consider  it  incompatible  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war  to  divert  some  attention  to  the  more  pressing  do- 
mestic problems  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  Education 
is  but  part  of  the  broader  program  for  reconstruction  after  the  war 
that  is  already  being  considered  in  England  and  whose  scope  is  defined 
in  the  following  words  by  the  war  cabinet  in  its  report  for  1917: 

It  is,  indeed,  becomiiig  more  and  more  apparent  that  reoonstractkm  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  rebuUdlng  society  as  it  was  before  the  war,  bat  of  molding  a 
better  world  out  of  the  social  and  economic  coiulltions  which  have  come  into 
being  during  the  war. 

EDUCATION  ACT,  1918. 

{8  and  9  Geo.  5.    Ch.  S9.L 

▲BIANOBlUUfT  09   SBCTIONS. 

Bee. 

A.  ProgrenlTe  and  eomprtteu9lYo  organlaatioo  of  eduatiom. 

^.  Development  of  edacation  in  public  elementarj  scboola^ 

w6.  Bstabllsbment  of  continuation  schools. 

%4.  Preparation  and  BubmUaion  of  acheoiea. 

6.  Approval  of  acbemea  bj  Board  of  Bduczation. 

0,  Provisions   as   to  cooperation   and   combination. 
A.  ProvtsloB  as  to  amount  of  expenditure  for  edueatloB. 

Attendance  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  rsuuas, 

w6.  Provisions  as  to  attendance  at  elementary  schools. 
9.  Provisions  for  avoldaiice  of  broken  adiool  terms. 
..  10.  Compulsorj  attendance  at  eontinaatlon  schoola. 
^11.  Enforcement  of  attendance  at  continuation   schools. 
12.  Administrative  provisions  relating  to  continuation   schools. 
18.  Ameadment  of  S  Edw.  7.  c  40,  and  4  Bdw.  7,  c.  18. 
^4.  l*rohlbitlon    a«ninst   employment   of   children   In    factories,    workshopa,    Binea,    and 
(fuarrles. 

15.  Further  reatrictiona  on  employment  of  children. 

16.  Ponaltiea  on  illefal  employment  of  children  and  younf  peraoaa. 

EstenHen  of  Powert  and  DmUe*. 

•17.  Power  to  prootote  aodal  and  physical  training. 

ul8.  Medical  Inspection  of  schools  and  educational  institntloni^ 
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See. 
,^^.  Nursery  schools. 

20.  Bdncadon  of  physically  defective  and  epileptic  children. 

21.  Powers  for  the  education  of  children  in  exceptional  circomstancefl* 

22.  Amendment  of  Education  (Choice  of  fiknployment)  Act,  1010. 
i,*^.  'Power  to  aid  researcli. 

24.  ProTislon  of  maintenance  allowances. 

25.  ProTlslons  as  to  medical  treatment 

AhoHtion  of  Fee9  in  Puhlie  Sletnentaty  Behool^ 
y^.  Abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary  schools. 

A4m49ti9trtttiV€  ProvMam$, 

V^27.  Voluntary  inspection  of  schools. 

•'^.  Collection  of  information  respecting  schools. 

y  20.  ProTislons  with  respect  to  appointment  of  certain  classes  of  teaeheis. 

80.  ProrMoM  m  to  doilng  of  schools. 

ai.  Grouping  of  nonprovlded  schools  of  the  same  denominational  dutrmcter. 

82.  Provisions  relating  to  central  schools  and  classes. 

33.  Saving  for  certain  statutory  provisions. 

84.  Acquisition  of  land  by  local  education  autliority. 

88.  Power  to  provide  elementary  sdiooia  outside  area. 

86.  AmeBdmcnta  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  ezpoises  to  particolair  areaiL 

87.  Provision^  as  to  expenses  of  Provisional  Orders,  etc. 

88.  Expenses  of  education  meetings,  conferences,  etc 
80.  Power  to  pay  expenses  of  prosecution  for  cruelty. 

40.  Public  Inquiries  by  Board  of  Education. 

41.  iBspeetlon  of  mlnutea. 

42.  Payments  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 

48.  Evidence  of  certificates,  etc,  issued  by  local  education  authoritiefl. 

Ednoofloft  OranU. 
^44.  Education  grants. 

EducmUonal  Tnt»t9, 

40.  Power  to  constitute  official  trustees  of  educational  trust  property. 

46.  Exemption  of  assurance  of  property  for  educational  purposes  from  certain  restrictions  ^ 

under  the  Mortmain  Acts. 

47.  AppoiatSMnt  of  new  trustees  under  scheme. 

OeneraX,   • 

48.  Defeltlons. 

40.  Compensation  to  existing  officers. 

50.  Extension  of  certain  provisions  of  the  education  acts. 

61.  Repeals. 

62.  Bhort  Utle»  construction,  extent,  and  commencement 


Ghapteh.  39. 

An  Act  to  malte  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  In  England  and  Wales  and  for 
purposes^  connected  therewith.     [8th  August  1918.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  moat  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  toith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

National  System  of  Public  Education, 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public  education 
available  for  all  persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
council  of  every  county  and  county  borou^,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  to 
contribute  thereto  by  providing  for   the  progressive  development   and   corn- 
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prehensive  organfzation  of  education  in  respect  of  their  area,  and  witli  that 
object  any  such  council  from  time  to  time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the 
Board  of  Elducatlon,  submit  to  the  board  schemes  showing  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  and  powers  under  the  education '  acts  are  to  be  performed  and 
exercised,  whether  separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other  authorities. 

2.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  so  to  exercise  their 
powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as — 

(a)  To  make,  or  othen^'ise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  provision  by 

means  of  central  schools,  central  or  special  classes,  or  otherwise — 
(1)  For  Including  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools, 
at  appropriate  stages,  practical  Instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  abili- 
ties, and  requirements  of  the  children ;  and 

(il)  For  organizing  in  public  elementary  schools  courses  of  ad- 
vanced instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children  In  at- 
tendance at  such  schools,  including  children  who  stay  at  such  schools 
beyond  the  age  of  14 ; 

(b)  To  make,  or  otherwise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements 

under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  13 
of  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  for  attending 
to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  children  educated  in  public 
elementary  schools;  and 

(c)  To  make,  or  otherwise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements 

for  cooperating  with  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
particularly  In  respect  of — 

(i)  The  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in  schools 
other  than  elementary,  and  their  transference  at  suitable  ages  to 
such  schools;  and 

{ii)  The  supply  and  training  of  teachers; 
and  any  such  authority  from  time  to  time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  submit  to  the  board  schemes  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  as  an  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

(2)  So  much  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "elementary  school"  In  section 
three  of  the  Elementary  E>lucatlon  Act,  1870,  as  requires  that  elementarv  edu- 
cation shall  be  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  shall  not  apoly 
to  such  courses  of  advanced  Instruction  as  aforesaid. 

3.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposesi 
of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  local  education  authorities,  to  establish  and  maintain,  or  secure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  under  their  control  and  direction,  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  continuation  schools  in  which  suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction, 
and  physical  training  are  provided  without  payment  of  fees  for  all  young  per- 
sons resident  In  their  area  who  are,  under  this  act,  under  an  obligation  to  at- 
tend such  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  local  education  authority  from  time  to 
time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Education,  submit  to  the 
board  schemes  for  the  progressive  organization  of  a  system  of  continuation 
schools,  and  for  securing  general  and  regular  attendance  thereat,  and  in  pre- 
paring schemes  under  this  section  the  local  education  authority  shall  have 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  Including  therein  arrangements  for  cooperation 
with  universities  In  the  provision  of  lectures  and  classes  for  scholars  for  whom 
instruction  by  such  means  is  suitable. 
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(3)  The  council  of  any  county  shall,  if  practicable,  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  representatives  of  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Eiducation  Act,  1902,  in  any  body  of  managers  of  continuation  schools 
within  ^e  area  of  those  authorities. 

4.  (1)  The  council  of  any  county,  before  submitting  a  scheme  under  this 
act,  shall  consult  the  other  authorities  within  their  county  (if  any)  who  are 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Bklucation  Act,  1902,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  any  such  authority  will 
cooperate  with  the  council  in  carrying  out  their  scheme,  and  when  submitting 
their  scheme  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  co- 
operation which  is  to  be  anticipated  from  any  such  authority,  and  any  such 
authority  may,  if  they  so  desire,  submit  to  the  board  as  well  as  to  the  council 
of  the  county  any  proposals  or  representations  relating  to  the  provision  or  or- 
ganization of  education  in  the  area  of  that  authority  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  of  the  county. 

(2)  Before  submitting  schemes  under  this  act  a  local  education  authority 
Bhall  consider  any  representations  made  to  them  by  parents  or  other  persons 
or  bodies  of  persons  Interested,  and  shall  adopt  such  measures  to  ascertain 
their  views  as  they  consider  desirable,  and  the  authority  shall  take  such  steps 
to  give  publicity  to  their  proposals  as  they  consider  suitable,  or  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  require. 

(8)  A  local  education  authority  in  preparing  schemes  under  this  act  shall 
have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and  suitable  schools  or  colleges 
not  provided  by  local  education  authorities,  and  to  any  proposals  to  provide 
Buch  schools  or  colleges. 

(4)  In  schemes  under  this  act  adequate  provision  shall  l>e  made  in  order  to 
secure  that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
through  inability  to  pay  fees. 

5.  <1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve  any  scheme  (which  term  shall 
iDClude  an  interim,  provisional,  or  amending  scheme)  submitted  to  them  under 
this  act  by  «  local  education  authority,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  education  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme. 

(2)  If  the  Board  of  Eklucation  are  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  does  not  make 
adequate  provision  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  scheme 
relates,  and  the  board  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  authority  as  to  what 
amendments  should  be  made  in  the  scheme,  they  shall  offer  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  authority  and,  if  requested  by  the  au- 
thority, shall  hold  a  public  inquiry  In  the  matter. 

(3)  If  thereafter  the  Board  of  Education  disapprove  a  scheme,  they  shall 
notify  the  authority,  and,  if  ^thin  one  month  after  such  notification  an  agree- 
ment la  not  reached,  they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  report  of  the  public 
inquiry  (U  any)  together  with  a  report  stating  their  reasons  for  such  disap- 
proval and  any  action  which  they  intend  to  take  in  consequenci  thereof  by 
way  of  withholding  or  reducing  any  grants  payable  to  the  authority. 

6.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  any  duty  or  exercising  any  power 
under  the  education  acts,  a  council  having  powers  under  those  acts  may  enter 
into  such  arrangements  as  they  think  proper  for  cooperation  or  combination 
with  any  other  council  or  councils  having  such  powers,  and  any  such  arrange- 
ment may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of 
managers,  for  the  delegation  to  that  committee  or  l>ody  of  managers  of  any 
powers  or  duties  of  the  councils  (other  than  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  nooney)*  tor  the  proportion  of  contributions  to  be  paid  by  each  couu- 
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dl,  and  for  any  other  matters  which  appear  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
arrangement 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  two  or  more  councils 
having  powers  under  the  education  acts,  by  scheme  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  (if  thought  fit)  the  incorporation  of  a  federation  for  such  purposes 
of  any  such  arrangements  as  aforesaid  as  may  be  specified  in  the  scb^ne  as 
l)eing  purposes  relating  to  matters  of  common  interest  concerning  education 
which  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas  larger  than 
those  of  individual  education  authorities,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  councils 
by  tliis  section  shall  include  power  to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  any 
educational  or  administrative  functions  by  such  a  federation  as  if  it  were  a 
Joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of  managers:  Provided,  That  no  council  shall 
without  its  consent  be  included  in  a  scheme  establishing  a  federation,  and  no 
coundl  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  in  a  federation  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  a  scheme  to  which  it  has  consented. 

(3)  A  scheme  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  constituting  a  federation, 
and  an  arrangement  establishing  a  Joint  committee  or  a  Joint  body  of  managers, 
sliall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  by 
councils  having  powers  under  the  education  acts,  and  may  provide  either 
directly*  or  by  cooperation  for  the  inclusion  of  teachers  or  other  persons  of 
experience  in  education  and  of  representatives  of  universities  or  other  bodies. 

(4)  A  scheme  constituting  a  federation  may  on  the  application  of  one  or 
more  of  the  councils  concerned  be  modified  or  repealed  by  a  further  scheme, 
and,  where  a  scheme  provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  federation,  provision 
may  be  made  for  dealing  with  any  property  or  liabilities  of  the  federation* 

(5)  Where  any  arrangement  under  this  section  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  annual  contribution  by  one  council  to  another,  the  contribution  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  form  part  of  the  security 
on  which  money  may  be  borrowed  under  that  section. 

7.  The  limit  under  section  2  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  on  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  council  of  a  county  out  of  rates  for  the  purpose  of  ediwatloii 
other  than  elementary  shall  cease  to  have  effect 

Attendance  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  PersonM, 

8.  (1)  Subject  as  provided  in  this  act,  no  exemption  from  attendance  at 
school  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  l)etween  the  nges  of  5  and  14  years,  and 
any  enactment  giving  a  power,  or  Imposing  n  duty,  to  provide  for  any  such 
exemption,  and  any  provision  of  a  by-law  providing  for  any  such  exemption, 
shall  cease  to  have  effect,  without  prejudice  to  any  exemptions  already  granted. 
Any  by-law  which  names  a  lower  age  than  14  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  parent 
shall  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  If  the  age  of  14  were 
substituted  for  that  lower  age. 

(2)  In  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by 
section  6  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  15  years  shall  be  substituted 
for  14  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to  which  by-laws  relating  to  school 
attendance  may  require  parents  to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school,  and 
any  such  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  15  may  apply  either  generally  to  all  such  children,  or  to  children 
other  than  those  employed  In  any  specified  occupations:  ProHded,  Thnt  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  a  local  education  authority  to  grant  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to  attend  school  to  individual  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  for  such 
time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  authority  think  fit  In  any  case  where  after 
due  inquiry  the  circumstances  seem  to  Justify  such  an  exemption. 
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<3)  It  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  proceeding  relating  to  school  attendance 
wider  the  education  acts  or  any  by-laws  made  thereunder  that  a  child  is 
attending  a  school  or  institution  providing  efficient  elementary  instruction  unless 
the  school  or  institution  is  open  to  inspection  eitlier  by  the  local  education 
authority  or  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  unless  satisfactory  registers  are 
kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  iiiereat 

(4)  A  local  education  authority  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Kducation  make  a  by-law  under  section  74  of  the  Blementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  providing  that  parents  shall  not  be  required  to  cause  their  children  to 
attend  school  or  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  before  tlie  age  of  6  years :  Provided^  That  in  considering  any  such 
by-law  the  board  shall  have  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools  for  the  area  to  which  the  by-law  relates,  and  shall,  if  requested  by  any 
30  parents  of  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  for  that  area,  hold  a 
public  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  by-law  should  be 
approved. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anytlilng  in  the  education  acts  the  Board  of  Education 
may.  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority,  authorize  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  public  elementary  schools  till  the  end  of  the  school  term 
In  whk:h  they  reach  the  age  of  16  or  (in  special  circumstances y  such  later 
age  as  appears  to  the  board  desirable :  Pi-oridcd ,  That,  in  considering  such  appli- 
cation, the  board^iriiall  have  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools  for  the  area  to  which  under  paragraphs  («)  and  (c)  of  subsection 
(1 )  of  section  2  of  this  act  and  to  the  effective  devei<^>ment  and  organisation  of 
all  Ibnui  of  edueatkMi  in  the  area,  and  to  any  representations  made  by  the  mann* 
gers  of  sehoola. 

(6)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  under  section  7  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular  instruction  shall  include  the  power 
to  direct  that  any  diild  in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school  shall  attend 
dnrlng  aidi  hours  as  may  be  directed  by  the  autliority  at  any  dass,  whether 
conducted  on  the  school  premises  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  or  special 
instruction  or  demonstration,  and  att^idanoe  at  such  a  dass  shall,  where  the 
local  education  authority  so  direct,  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  any  ennet- 
ment  or  by-law  relating  to  school  attendance  to  be  attendance  at  a  public 
elementary  school:  Frovided^  That,  if  by  reaaon  of  any  such  direction  a  child  is 
prevented  on  any  day  from  receiving  religious  Instruction  in  the  school  at  the 
•rdlnary  time  mentioned  in  the  time-table,  reasonable  facilities  idiall  be  afforded, 
s«d>ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  for 
enabling  such  ddld  to  receive  religious  Instruction  in  the  school  at  some  other 
time. 

<7)  In  section  11  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  (whidi  relates  to 
school  attendance),  for  the  words  **  there  is  not  within  2  miles  **  there  shall  be 
icubstftuted  the  words  **  thefe  is  not  within  such  distance  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  bylaws." 

(8)  Nottiing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the  BSem^itnry 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  CHilldren)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Blementary  Education 
i  Defective  and  Epileptic  Clhlldren)  Acts,  1890  to  1914,  relating  to  the  attendance 
at  s<»hool  of  the  children  to  whom  those  acts  apply. 

iK  (1)  If  a  child  who  is  attending  or  is  about  to  attend  a  public  elementary 
Kchool  or  n  school  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  Elementary 
Edocatkm  (Blind  and  Deaf  (Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  CJhlldren)  Acta,  1890  to  1914,  attains  any  year  of  ajrc 
during  the  school  term,  the  child  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  any  enactment  or 
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by-law,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  ( f  this  act,  relating  to  school 
attendance,  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

(2)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  may  malce  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion providing  that  a  child  may,  in  such  cases  as  are  prescrll>ed  by  the  regula- 
tions, be  refused  admission  to  a  public  elementary  school  or  such  certified 
school  as  aforesaid  except  at  the  commencement  of  a  school  term. 

10.  (1)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  young  persons  shall  attend  such 
continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  as  the  local  education  authority 
of  the  area  in  which  they  reside  may  require,  for  820  hours  in  each  year,  distrib- 
uted as  regards  times  and  seasons  as  may  best  suit  the  circumstances  of  each 
locality,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  for  such  number  of  hours 
distributed  as  aforesaid  as  the  local  education  authority,  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances,  consider  reasonable :  Provided,  That — 

(0)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  shall  not,  within  a  period 

of  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  provisions  of 
this  section  come  into  force,  apply  to  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  nor  after  that  period  to  any  young  person  who  haB 
attained  the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and 
(&)  During  the  like  period.  If  the  local  education  authority  so  resolve,  the 
number  of  hours  for  which  a  young  person  may  be  required  to  attend 
continuation  schools  in  any  year  shall  be  280  instead  of  320. 

(2)  Any  young  person — 

( i )  Who  is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day ;  or 
(il)  Who  has  satisfactorily  con^leted  a  course  of  training  for,  and  is  e&* 
gaged  in,  the  sea  service,  in  accordance  with  the  provialoDS  of  any 
national  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order  In 
Council  or  otherwise,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establisli- 
ment  of  such  scheme,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  anj 
interim  scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  or 
(ill)  Who  Is  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  either — 

(a)  Has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  university  of 

the  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  by  the  Board  of 

Education  for  the  purix>8e8  of  this  section  as  equivalent  thereto;  or 

(&)  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 

to  have  been  up  to  the  age  of  16  under  full-time  Instruction  In  a 

school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient  or  under 

suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner, 

shall  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this 

act  unless  he  has  informed  the  authority  in  writing  of  his  desire  to  attend  such 

schools  and  the  authority  have  prescribed  what  school  he  shall  attend. 

(3)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person — 

(1)  Who  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 

under  full-time  instruction  in  a  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  efficient  or  to  be  under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time 
•  Instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  or 
(ii)  Who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  e<lucatlon  authority  to 
be  under  suitable  and  efficient  part-time  Instruction  In  some  otlier 
manner  for  a  number  of  hours  in  the  year  (being  hours  during 
which  if  not  exempted  he  might  be  required  to  attend  continuation 
schools)  equal  to  the  numt>er  of  hours  during  which  a  young  peiv 
son  Is  required  under  this  act  to  attend  a  continuation  schooL 
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(4)  Where  a  school  supplying  secondary  education  is  inspected  by  a  British 
nniversity,  or  In  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  under 
regulations  made  by  the  inspecting  body  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  inspecting  body  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
school  makes  satisfactory  provision  for  the  education  of  the  scholars,  a  young 
person  who  is  attending,  or  has  attended,  such  a  school  shnll  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  be  treated  as  if  he*  were  attending,  or  had  attended,  a  school  recog- 
nizefl  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient. 

(5)  If  a  young  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  any  school  or  educational  insti- 
tution, or  the  parent  of  any  such  young  person,  represents  to  the  board  that 
the  young  person  is  entitled  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  that  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  section  does  not  apply  to  him,  by  reason 
that  he  Is  or  has  been  under  suitable  and  efficient  instruction,  but  that  the  local 
education  authority  have  unreasonably  refused  to  accept  the  instruction  as 
satisfactory,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  consider  the  representation,  and.  If 
fcatisfied  that  the  representation  Is  well  founded,  shall  make  an  order  declaring 
that  the  young  person  Is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation 
school  under  this  act  for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  named  in  the  order:  Provided,  That  the  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  to 
consider  any  such  representation  unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the 
Board  of  Education  are  enabled  to  Inspect  the  school  or  educational  Institution 
In  which  the  instruction  Is  or  has  been  given. 

(0)  The  local  education  authority  may  require,  in  the  case  of  any  young 
person  who  Is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school,  that  his 
employment  shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  is  required, 
not  only  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to  attend  the  school,  but 
also  for  such  other  specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceeding  two  hours,  as  the 
authority  consider  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  he  may  be  In  a  fit  mental 
and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  school :  Pro- 
tided,  That  if  any  question  arises  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the 
employer  of  a  young  person  whether  a  requirement  made  under  this  subsection 
Is  reasonable  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  If  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  the 
requirement  is  unreasonable,  they  may  substitute  such  other  requirement  as 
tliey  think  reasonable. 

(7)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  young  person  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  on  a  Sunday,  or  on  any  day  or  part  of  a  day  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  during  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  to  which  by  any  enactment  regu- 
lating his  employment  or  by  agreement  he  is  entitled,  nor  so  far  as  practicable 
during  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  which  in  his  employment  he  is  accustomed  to 
enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  7  In  the  evening  and  8  In  the  morning: 
Provided,  That  the  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  vary  those  hours  In  the  case  of  young  persons  employed  at  night  or  other- 
wlap  employed  at  abnormal  times. 

(8)  A  local  education  authority  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  a  young 
person,  require  him  to  attend  any  continuation  school  held  at  or  In  connection 
with  the  place  of  his  employment.  The  consent  given  by  a  young  person  for 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  may  be  withdrawn  by  one  month's  notice  in  writ- 
ing sent  to  the  employer  and  to  the  local  education  authority. 

Any  school  attended  by  a  young  person  at  or  In  connection  with  the  place 
of  his  employ meot  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  either  by  the  local  education 
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authority  or  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  option  of  the  person  or  peraons 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schooL 

(9)  In  considering  what  continuation  sc1k>o1  a  young  peraon  shall  be  required 
to  attend  a  local  education  authority  sliall  have  regard,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
any  preference  which  a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person  under  the 
age  of  16  may  express,  and  if  a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person 
under  the  age  of  16  represents  in  writing  to  the  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  continuation  sdiool  which 
the  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  or 
offensive  to  his  religious  belief,  the  obligation  under  this  act  to  attend  that 
school  for  the  purpose  of  such  Instruction  shall  not  apply  to  liim,  and  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  if  practicable,  arrange  for  him  to  attend  some  other 
instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  some  otlier  school. 

11.  (1)  If  a  young  person  fails,  exc^t  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otlier  un- 
avoidable cause,  to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  upon  iiim  under  this 
act  for  attendance  at  a  continuation  school,  lie  shall  be  Uable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  6  shillings,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £L 

(2)  If  a  parent  of  a  young  person  has  conduced  to  or  connived  at  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a  continuation  school  as  required 
under  this  act,  he  shall,  tmless  an  order  has  been  made  against  him  in  respect 
of  such  failure  under  section  90  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  wbetlier  relating  to  the  same  or  another  young  person,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

12.  (1)  The  Board  of  Eklucation  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in  which  notice  is  to  t>e  given  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation school  (if  any)  which  a  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and  the 
times  of  attendance  thereat,  and  as  to  the  hours  during  which  his  employment 
must  be  suspended,  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attendance, 
and  exemption,  and  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  registers  of  attendance, 
and  generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to 
continuation  schoola 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  continuation 
schools,  the  expression  "year"  means  in  the  case  of  any  young  person  the 
period  of  12  months  reckoned  from  the  date  when  he  censed  to  be  a  child,  or  any 
subsequent  period  of  12  months. 

13.  (1)  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows : 

(I)  For  subsection   (1)  of  section  3  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted : 

"A  child  under  the  age  of  12  shall  not  be  employed ;  and  a  child  of  the 
age  of  12  or  upward  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  Sundity  for  more  than 
two  hours,  or  on  any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to  attend  school  before 
the  close  of  school  hours  on  that  day,  nor  on  any  day  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Provided,  That 
a  local  authority  may  make  a  by-law  permitting,  with  respect  to 
such  occupations  as  may  be  specified,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children, 
the  employment  of  children  of  the  age  of  12  or  upward  l)efore  school 
hours,  and  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents,  but  so  that 
any  employment  pemiittetl  by  by-law  on  a  school  day  before  9  in  the 
morning  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  and  that  if  a  child  Is  so  employed 
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before  0  in  the  morning  he  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  one 
boor  In  the  afternoon." 
(U)  In  subsection  (2)  of  section  3,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  child 
under   the  age  of  11  years  in  street  trading,  the  words  "  under  the  age 
of  11  years,"  sliall  be  repealed. 

(iU>  For  section  12  the  following  section  shall  be  substituted: 

*'  Etxcept  as  regards  the  City  of  London,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a 
local  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties 
under  Part  III,  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
education  acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  regard  to  those  powers 
and  duties  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  an  authority 
under  that  part  of  that  act  shall  be  paid  shall  apply  accordingly^': 

(iv)  For  the  definition  of  the  expression  "local  authority"  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following  definition: 

**  The  expression  *  local  authority  *  means  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
London  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  that  city  In  common 
council  assembled  and  elsewhere  the  local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902." 
(2)  The  PrevenUon  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
England  and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  In  paragraph  (&)  of  section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  14  years  and  of  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or  being  exhibited  for  profit, 
or  offering  anything  for  sale,  between  9  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.,  **  8  p.  m."  simll 
be  substituted  for  "9  p.  m."  so  far  as  relates  to  children  under  14 
years  of  age ; 

(11)  In  paragraph  (c)  ot  section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment  of  children 
under  11  years  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or 
being  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  anytlilng  for  sale,  12  years  shall 
be  substituted  for  11  years ; 

(111)  In  section  3,  which  relates  to  licenses  for  the  employment  of  children  ex- 
ceedlng  10  years  of  age,  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
age  of  10  years ; 

(Iv)  A  license  under  section  3  to  take  part  in  any  entertainment  or  series  of 
entertainments,  instead  of  being  granted^  varied,  added  to,  or  rescinded 
as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  be  granted  by  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  the 
the  area  in  which  the  child  resides,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  rules  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
may  be  rescinded  by  the  authority  of  any  area  in  which  it  takes  effect 
or  is  about  to  take  effect  if  the  restrictions  and  conditions  of  tlie 
license  are  not  observed,  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  may  be  varied  or 
added  to  by  that  authority  at  the  request  of  the  holder  of  the  license ; 

(t)  The  holder  of  a  license  shall  at  least  seven  days  before  a  child  takes 
part  in  any  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments  furnish  the 
the  local  education  authority  of  the  area  In  which  the  entertainment 
Is  to  take  place  with  particulars  of  the  license  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Board  of  Education  may  by  rules  prescribe,  and  if  he  fails 
to  furnish  such  particulars  «ud  information  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

(ri)  Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  if  section  3  shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  licenses  to  take  part  in  an  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments : 
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(vli)  If  the  applicant  for  a  license  or  a  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been 
granted  feels  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority, he  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  nmy  thereupon 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  a  local  education  authority 
by  this  section. 

(vili)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  license  in  force 
on  the  appointed  day. 

(ix)  References  to  the  Emplo>'nient  of  Children  Act,  1903,  shall  be  construM 
as  references  to  that  act  as  amended  by  this  act 

14.  No  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  simll  be  employed — 

(o)  In  any  factory  or  worlishop  to  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts* 

1901  to  1911,  apply ;  or 
(6)  In  any  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  applies;  or 
(c)  In  any  mine  or  quarry  to  which  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  1872 
and  1875,  apply; 
unless  lawfully  so  employed  on  the  appointed  day ;  and  those  acts,  respectively, 
shall  have  effect  as  respects  England  and  Wales  as  if  this  provision,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  was  incorporated  therewith. 

15.  (1)  The  local  e<lucatlon  authority.  If  they  are  satisfied  by  a  report  of 
the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  or  physical  development,  or  to  render 
him  unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  his  education,  may  either  prohibit, 
or  attach  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to,  his  employment  In  that  or  any 
other  manner,  notwithstanding  that  the  employment  may  be  authorized  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  enactment 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  the  parent  of  any  child  who 
is  in  employment,  if  required  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  furnish  to 
the  authority  such  information  as  to  his  employment  as  the  authority  may 
require,  and,  if  the  parent  or  employer  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  the  local  education  authority  or  willfully  gives  false  Information  as  to  the 
employment  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
40  shillings. 

16.  If  any  i)erson — 

(a)  Employs  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending 

school  according  to  the  education  acts  and  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides ;  or 

(b)  Having  receivetl  notice  of  any  prohibition  or  restriction  as  to  the  em- 

ployment  of  a  child  issued  by  a  local  education  authority  under  this 
act,  employs  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contravene  the  pro- 
hibition or  restriction ;  or 

(c)  Employs  a  young  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  young 

person  attending  a  continuation  school  which  he  is  required  to  attend 
under  this  act;  or 
(rf)  Employs  a  young  person  at  any  time  when,  in  pursuance  of  any  require- 
ment under  this  act  issued  by  a  local  education  authority,  the  employ- 
ment of  that  young  person  must  be  suspended ; 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  the  child  or  young  person  in  contravention 
of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  and  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  section  6  and  section  8  of  that  act  shall  apply  accordingly  as  if  they 
were  herein  reenacted  and  in  terms  made  applicable  to  children  and  young 
persons  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  as  well  as  to  children  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  act 
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Extension  of  Powers  and  Duties, 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  Bupplementing  and  reinforcing  the  instruction  and 
social  and  physical  training  provided  by  the  public  system  of  education,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers,  a  local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1903f  as  respects  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools,  and  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  that  act  as  respects  other  children  and  young  persons  and  persons 
over  the  age  of  18  attending  educational  institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  make  arrangements  to  supply  or  maintain  or  aid  the 
supply  or  maintenance  of — 

(«)  Holiday  or  school  camps,  especially  for  young  persons  attending  con- 
tinuation schools; 

(b)  Centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  playing  fields  (other  than 

the  ordinary  playgrounds  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority),  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths; 

(c)  Other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  evening. 

18.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  shall  have  the  same  duties  and  powers  with  reference  to 
making  provision  for  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending — 

(0   Secondary  schools  provided  by  them; 

{ii)  Any  school  to  the  governing  body  of  which,  in  pursuance  of  any  scheme 
made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  any  pay- 
ments are  made  out  of  any  general  fund  administered  by  a  local  edu- 
cation authority  as  a  governing  body  under  that  act,  and  any  school 
of  which  a  local  education  authority  are  the  governing  body  under 
that  act; 
(Ui)  Continuation  schools  under  their  direction  and  control;  and 
(iv)  Such  other  schools  or  educational  Institutions   (not  being  elementary 
schools)  provlde<l  by  them  as  the  board  direct; 
fig  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  have  under  paragraph   (6)   of  subsection   (1)  of  section  13  of  the 
£>]ucation   (Administrative  Provisions)   Act,  1907,  with  reference  to  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools,  and  may  exercise  the  like  powers  as  re- 
Biiects  children  and  young  persons  attending  any  school  or  educational  institu- 
tion, whether  aided  by  them  or  not.  If  so  requested  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
persons  having  the  management  thereof. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment)  Act,  1909,  shall 
apply  where  any  medical  treatment  Is  given  in  pursuance  of  this  section  as  it 
applies  to  treatment  given  In  pursuance  of  section  13  of  the  Education  (Adminis- 
trative Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

19.  (1)  The  powers  of  local  education  authorities  for  the  puri>oses  of  Part 
III  of  the  B3ducatlon  Act,  1902,  shall  Include  power  to  make  arrangements  for — 

(a)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools  (which  expression 
shall  include  nursery  classes)  for  children  over  2  and  under  5  years 
of  age,  or  such  latei*  age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  for 
their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development;  and 

(5)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare  of  children 
attending  nursery  schools. 

<2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Parliament  the  Board  of 
Education  may,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  pay  grants  in  aid  of 
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nursery  schools,  provided  that  such  grants  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any 
such  school  unless  it  is  open  to  inspection  by  the  local  education  aathority,  and 
unless  that  authority  are  enabled  to  appoint  representatives  on  the  body  of 
mana4B:ers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  <we-thlrd  of  the  total  number  of  managers, 
and  before  recognizing  any  nursery  school  the  board  shall  consult  the  local 
education  authority. 

20.  A  local  education  authority  riiall  make  arrangements  under  the  Elemen- 
tary BducaUon  (Defective  and  Epll^tic  Childr^)  Acts,  1809  to  1914,  for  as- 
certaining what  diildr^i  in  their  area  are  physically  defective  or  epileptic 
within  the  meaning  of  those  acts,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1914,  relating  to  mentally  de- 
fective children,  Bh&ll  be  extended  so  as  to  apidy  to  physically  defective 
and  epileptic  children,  and  accordingly  that  act  shall  have  effect  as  if  ref- 
erences  therein  to  mentally  defective  diildren  included  references  to  physically 
defective  and  epileptic  children. 

21.  Where  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  children  that,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  their  homes  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  chlUlren  are 
living,  or  other  exceptional  circumstances  affecting  the  childr^i,  those  chlklren 
are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  provision  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  authority,  the  authority  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  such  arrangements,  either 
of  a  permanent  or  temporary'  character,  and  including  the  provision  of  board 
and  lodging,  as  they  think  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  children 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  efficient  elementary  education,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
enter  into  such  agreement  with  the  parent  of  any  such  child  as  they  tliink 
proper :  Provided,  That  where  a  diild  is  boarded  out  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  if  possible,  and,  if  the  parent  so  requests,  ar> 
range  for  the  boarding  out  being  with  a  person  belonging  to  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  the  child's  parents.     • 

22.  Section  1  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  which 
confers  on  certain  local  education  authorities  the  power  of  assisting  boys  and 
girls  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment,  shall  have  effect  as  if  **  18  yeara 
of  age  "  were  therein  substituted  for  "  17  years  of  age." 

23.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  advanced  study,  a 
local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  may  aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  any  investigation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  leal*ning  or  research  in  or  In  connection  with  an  educational  in- 
stitution, and  with  that  object  may  aid  educational  institutions. 

•  ••«••• 

25.  A  local  education  authority  shall  not,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  13  of  the  EklucatJon 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  or  by  this  act,  establish  a  general  domi- 
ciliary service  of  treatment  by  medical  practitioners  for  children  or  young  per- 
sons, and  In  making  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  children  and  young 
persons  a  local  education  authority  shall  consider  how  far  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  private  medical  practitioners. 

Abolition  of  Fees  in  Public  Elementary  Schools, 

20.  (1)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  made  In  any 
public  elemontnry  school,  except  as  provided  by  the  Educiition  (Provision  of 
Monis)  Act,  1900,  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment) 
Act,  1009. 
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(2)  During  a  i^eriod  of  five  years  from  the  appointed  day  the  Board  of  Edu- 
entlon  shall  In  each  year,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  pay  to  the 
managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  a  local  education  author- 
ity In  which  fees  were  charged  immediately  before  the  appointed  day,  the 
average  yearly  sum  paid  to  the  managers  under  section  14  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  during  the  five  years  Immediately  pi'ecedlng  the  appointed  day. 
♦  •••••* 

AdminUtrative  Fravisions. 

27.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  school  or  educational  institution  not  liable 
to  inspection  by  any  Qovemment  department,  or,  if  there  is  no  governing  body, 
the  headmaster  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  school  or  In- 
stitution and  to  report, thereon,  the  Board  of  Education  may  do  so,  if  they  think 
fit,  free  of  cost;  but  this  section  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  contained  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  3 
of  th«  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 

28.  (1)  In  order  that  full  information  may  be  available  as  to  the  provision 
for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision  In  England  and  Wales — 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  responsible  person  as  hereinafter  defined,  in 
respect  of  every  school  or  educational  institution  not  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  a  form  presci-ibed  by  the  boanl — 

(i)  In  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  existing  at 
the  appointed  day,  within  three  months  of  that  day; 

(11)  In  the  case  of  a   school   or  educational   institution  opened 
after  the  appointed  day,  within  three  months  of  the  opening  thereof; 
the  name  and  address  of  the  school  or  institution  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  school  or  institution ; 
(&)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  responsible  person  when  requlre<l  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  to  the  board  such  further  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  school  or  Institution  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations made  by  the  board: 
Provided,  That  the  board  may  exempt  from  both  or  either  of  the  above 
obligations  any  schools  or  educational  institutions  with  respect  to  which  the 
necessary  Information  is  already  In  the  possession  of  the  board  or  Is  otherwise 
avnllnble. 

(2)  If  the  responsible  i)erson  falls  to  furnish  any  Information  required  by 
this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  day  on  which  the  failure 
continues  after  conviction  therefor. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "the  responsible  person"  means  the 
secretary  or  person  performing  the  duty  of  secretary  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  or  institution,  or,  If  there  Is  no  governing  body,  the  headmaster 
or  person  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school  or  Institution. 

(4)  Any  regulations  made. by  the  Board  of  Education  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  to  be  furnished  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are  made. 

29.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Education  Act.  1902,  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  teachers  of  secular  subjects  not  attached  to  the  staff  of  any  par- 
ticular public  elementary  school  and  teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  instruction,  pupil  teachers,  and  student  teachers,  shall  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  local 
education  authority  have  power  to  direct  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
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schools  not  provided  by  them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  any 
such  teachers  to  the  schools. 

30.  (1)  The  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  if  they  wish  to  close  the  school,  shall  give  18  months' 
notice  to  the  local  education  authority  of  their  intention  to  close  the  school, 
and  a  notice  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  withdrawn  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  If  the  managers  of  a  school  who  have  given  such  a  notice  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
in  the  notice,  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  education 
authority,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period, 
free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  provided  by  them,  but  subject 
to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  In  repair 
and  to  pay  any  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  school  furniture  by  the  persons  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
school  to  the  tike  extent  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  tf  the  school  had 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  those  managers,  • 

31.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  <^f  the  Same  denominational  character  in  the  same 
locality,  the  local  education  authority,  if  they  consider  that  it  Is  exi>edient 
for  the  purpose  of  educational  efficiency  and  economy,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  give  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the  children  In 
those  schools  according  to  age,  sex,  or  attainments,  and  otherviise  with  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  schools;  and  for  the  grouping  of  the  schools  under 
one  body  of  managers  constituted  in  the  manner  provided  by  subsection  (2)  of 
section  12  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 :  Provided,  That,  if  the  constitution  of  the 
body  of  managers  fails  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  that 
section,  the  board  shall  observe  the  principles  and  proportions  prescribed  by  sec* 
tlons  6  and  11  of  that  act ;  and  that,  if  the  managers  of  a  school  affected  by  and 
directions  given  under  this  section  request  a  public  Inquiry,  the  board  shall  bold 
a  public  inquiry  before  approving  those  directions. 

32.  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  or,  in  the  case  of  London,  subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  Education 
(London)  Act,  1903,  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers,  any  public  elementary 
school  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  is  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  advanced  instruction  to  older  children  may  be  managed  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  education  authority,  and,  In  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  that  authority,  also  by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sections  6  and  8  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  or  in  section  2  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  the  provision  of 
premises  for  classes  in  practical  or  advanced  instruction  for  children  attending 
from  more  than  one  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the 
provision  of  a  new  public  elementary  school,  and  any  class  conducted  In  such 
premises  may  be  managed  In  such  manner  as  may  t>e  approved  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

33.  Except  as  expressly  provided  by  this  act,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  education  acts  relating  to  public  elementary  schools  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  or  the  provisions  of  Part  II,  of  the 
Education  Act.  1902. 

34.  (1)  A  local  education  authority  may  be  authorized*  to  purchase  land 
compulsorlly  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  their  powers  or  duties  under  the  educt« 
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tlon  acts,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  tlie  board  In  accordance  witli  tlie  provisions  contained  in  paragraphs 
(1)  to  (13)  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,,  Act, 
1909,  and  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  local  government  board,  of  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  local  authority,  and  of  references  to  the  education 
acts  for  references  to  this  act";  Provided,  That  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon  shall 
not  confirm  any  such  order  even  when  unopposed  If  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
land  Is  unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  acquired. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

(2)  The  powers  given  by  this  section  in  relation  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  other 
powers  existing  for  that  purpose,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  powers  con- 
ferred by  any  provisional  order  confirmed  by  Parliament  before  the  appointed 
day. 

35.  A  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  shall  consult  the  authority  of  the  area  In  which  the  proposed  site  la 
situated,  provide  a  public  elementary  school,  In  cases  where  It  appears  con- 
venient to  do  so,  on  a  site  outside  their  area  for  the  use  of  children  within 
their  area,  and  for  the  puri)oses  of  the  education  acts  a  school  so  provided 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  situated  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

36.  (1)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  a  county  council  to  charge  on  or  raise 
within  particular  areas  any  portion  of  such  expenses  as  are  mentioned  In  para- 
graph (o)  or  paragraph  (d)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  18  of  the  Eklucatlon 
Act,  1902,  and  accordingly  each  of  those  paragraphs  shall  have  effect  as  if  for 
the  word  "  shall "  there  was  substituted  the  word  "  may  "  and  as  If  the  words 
•*less  than  one-half  or"  were  omitted  therefrom ;  and,  where  before  the  passing 
of  this  act  any  portion  of  such  expenses  has  been  charged  on  or  allocated  to  any 
area,  the  county  council  may  cancel  or  vary  the  charge  of  allocation. 

(2)  Before  charging  any  expenses  under  section  18  (1)  (o)  of  the  Eklucatlon 
Act,  1902,  on  any  area  situate  within  a  borough  or  urban  district  the  council  of 
which  is  an  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Eklucatlon  Act,  1902, 
a  county  council  shall  consult  the  council  of  the  borough  or  urban  (ilstrlct  con- 
cerned. 

37.  Any  expenses  Incurred  by  a  council  In  connection  with  any  provisional 
oilier  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  acts,  or  any  order  under  this  act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
council  under  the  Eklucatlon  Act,  1902,  and  the  council  shall  have  the  same 
power  of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  these  expenses  as  they  have  under  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  therein 
mentioned. 

38.  Any  council  having  powers  under  the  education  acts  may,  subject  to  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon,  defray  as  part  of  their  expenses  under 
those  acts  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  paying  subscriptions 
toward  the  cost  of,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with,  meetings  or  conferences 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  promotion  and  organization  of  educa- 
tion or  educational  administration,  and  the  attendance  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  council  at  any  such  meeting  or  conference:  Provided,  That — 

(a)  The  expenses  of  more  than  three  persons  In  connection  with  any  meet- 
ing or  conference  shall  not  be  paid  except  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon ; 

{t>)  Payments  for  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  scale  adopted  by  the  council ; 
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(c)  Expenses  shall  not  be  paid  in  reiQ)ect  of  any  meeting  or  conference  out* 

side  the  United  Kingdom  unless  the  Board  of  Education  haye  sanc- 
tioned the  attendance  of  persons  nominated  by  the  council  at  the  meet- 
ing or  the  conference ; 

(d)  No  expenses  for  any  purpose  shall  be  paid  under  this  section  without 

the  approval  of  the  Board  of  £>lucation,  unless  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  has  been  specially  authorized  or  ratified  by  resolution  of 
the  council,  after  ^;)ecial  notice  has  been  given  to  members  of  the 
council  of  the  proposal  to  authorize  or  ratify  the  expenditure,  or, 
where  a  council  has  delegated  its  powers  under  this  section  to  the 
education  committee,  by  resolution  of  that  committee  after  like  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  members  thereof. 

39.  The  powers  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  a  power  to  prosecute  any  person  under 
section  12  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  where  the  person  against  whom  the  offense 
was  committed  was  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  to  pay  any 
expenses  incidental  to  the  prosecution. 

40.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  hold  a  public  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  or  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  education  acts. 

(2)  The  following  provisions  shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
education  acts)  apply  to  any  public  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of  Education: 

(a)  The  board  shall  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  hold  the  Inquiry; 

(6)  The  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  a  sitting  or  sittings  In 
some  convenient  place  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry  relates,  and  thereat  shall  hear,  receive,  and  examine  any 
evidence  and  information  offered,  and  hear  and  inquire  Into  the  ob- 
jections or  representations  made  respecting  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Inquiry,  with  power  from  time  to  time  to  adjourn  any  sitting; 

(c)  Notice  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the  board  direct  of  every 
such  sitting,  except  an  adjourned  sitting,  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  holding  thereof ; 

(<f)  The  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  to 
the  board  setting  forth  the  result  of  the  inquiry  and  the  objections  and 
representations,  if  any,  made  thereat,  and  any  opinion  or  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  him  or  them  to  the  board ; 

(e)  The  board  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report  to  any  local  education 

authority  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  Inquiry,  and,  on 
payment  of  such  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board,  to  any  person  in- 
terested ; 

(/)  The  board  may,  where  it  appears  to  them  reasonable  that  such  an  order 
should  be  made,  order  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  iMirt  of  the 
costs  of  the  inquiry  either  by  any  local  education  authority  to  whose 
administration  the  inquiry  appears  to  the  board  to  be  Incidental,  or  by 
the  applicant  for  the  inquiry,  and  may  require  the  applicant  for  an  in- 
quiry to  give  security  for  the  costs  thereof ; 

ig)  Any  order  so  made  shall  certify  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  local 
education  authority  or  the  applicant,  and  any  amount  so  certified 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  recovery  thereof  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
Crown,  be  recoverable  by  the  board  summarily  as  a  civil  debt  from  the 
authority  or  the  applicant  as  the  case  may  be. 

41.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  local  education  authority,  and,  where 
a  local  education  authority  delegate  to  their  education  committee  any  powers 
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and  tbe  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  education  committee  as  respects  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  are  not  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  for 
their  approval,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  education  committee 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
ratepayer  at  any  reasonable  time  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  business  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  1  shilling,  and  any  ratepayer  may  make  a  copy  thereof 
or  take  an  extract  therefrom. 

42.  (1)  For  the  yearly  sum  payable  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  under  the 
scheme  regulating  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  fund  of  any 
county,  as  defined  by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  there  shall 
be  substituted — 

(a)  A  yearly  sum  equal  to  a  percentage  not  exceeding  22^  per  cent  fixed 
from  time  to  time  at  a  uniform  rate  for  every  county  by  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  of  the  sum  produced  by  a  rate  of  1  halfpenny  in  the 
pouDd  for  the  pi*eceding  year,  calculated  In  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (3)  of  section  8  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1889;  and 

(6)  A  yearly  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  tlie  net  income  for  the  preceding  year 
of  any  endowment  comprised  In  the  intermediate  and  technical  educa- 
tlon  fund  of  the  county,  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  ea<^  year  during 
such  period  as  may  be  agreed  with  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  such 
yearly  as  that  board  may  agree  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  For  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  said  net  Income  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  Income  all  proper  expenses  and  outgoings  in  respect 
of  administration  and  management  of  the  endowment  (including  charges  for 
interest  on  and  repayment  of  loans  and  replacement  of  capital),  and  any 
sums  required  by  the  scheme  to  be  treated  as  capital,  and  the  term  **  endow- 
ment" shall  include  augmentations  acquired  by  the  investment  of  surplus 
income  whether  derived  from  endowment  or  county  rate,  or  from  any  other 
source,  but  not  property  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme. 

(3)  The  iwwer  of  charging  capitation  fees  for  scholars  offered  for  exami- 
nation conferred  on  the  Central  Welsh  Board  by  the  scheme  of  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1896,  regulating  the  Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Fund, 
shall  cease. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  effect  and  be  construed  as  part 
of  the  schemes  r^^ating  the  Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Eiducation  I'^md 
and  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  funds  of  counties  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  future  schemes  accordingly. 

43.  All  orders,  certificates,  notices,  requirements,  and  documents  of  a  local 
education  authority  under  the  education  acts,  if  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  authority  or  of  the  education  committee,  or  by  the  director  of, 
or  secretary  for,  education,  shall  until  the  contrary  is  provided  be  deemed 
to  be  made  by  the  authority  and  to  have  been  so  signed,  and  may  be  proved 
by  the  production  of  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

Educationcl  Qrants* 

44.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  regulations  provide  for  the  payment  to  local  education  authorities  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament  of  annual  substantive  grants  In  aid  of  education 
of  such  amount  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations,  and  nothing  in  any  act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent 
tbe  Board  of  Education  from  paying  grants  to  an  authority  in  respect  of  any 
expenditure  wliich  the  authority  may  lawfully  Incur. 
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(2)  Subject  to  the  rejnilHtions  made  under  the  next  succeeding  subsection, 
the  total  sums  paid  to  a  local  education  authority  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament  and  the  total  taxation  account  In  aid  of  elementary  education  or 
education  other  than  elementary,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-half  of  the  net  expenditure  &t  the  authority  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  expenditure  in  aid  of  which  parliamentary  grants  should  be 
made  to  the  authority,  and,  If  the  total  sums  payable  out  of  those  moneys  to 
an  authority  in  any  year  fall  short  of  one-half  of  that  expenditure,  there  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  authority,  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  a  deficiency  grant  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  provided 
tlmt  a  deficiency  grant  shall  not  be  so  paid  as  to  make  good  to  tlie  authority 
any  deductions  made  from  a  substantive  grant 

(3)  The  Board  of  Bklucation  may  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  grant  payable  under  this  section 
shall  be  ascertained  and  paid,  and  those  regulations,  shall  If  the  Treasury  so 
direct,  provide  for  the  exclusion  In  the  ascertainment  of  that  amount  of  all  or 
any  sums  paid  by  any  Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  all  or  any  expenditure  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Is  attributable  to  a  service  in  respect  of  which  payments  are  made  by  a 
Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Education. 

•  *••••• 

(5)  If,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  an  authority  to  perform  its  duties  under 
the  education  acts  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made, 
the  deficiency  grant  Is  reduced  or  a  deduction  Is  made  from  any  substantive 
grant  exceeding  £500  or  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  whichever  is  the  less,  the  Board  of  Bklucation  shall 
cause  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  a  report  stating  the  amount  of  and  the 
reasons  for  the  reduction  or  deduction. 

(6)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  payment 
of  grants  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are 
made. 

Educational  Trusts, 

45.  (1)  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  constitute  and  incorporate  with 
power  to  hold  land  without  license  In  mortmain  one  or  more  official  trustees 
of  educational  trust  property,  and  may  apply  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  so 
constituted  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds  so  far  as  they  relate  to  endowments  which  are  held  for  or  ought  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes. 

(2)  On  the  constitution  of  an  official  trustee  or  official  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property — 

(a)  All  land  or  estates  or  interests  in  land  then  vested  in  the  official  tnistee 

of  charity  lands  which  are  held  by  him  as  endowments  for  solely  edu- 
cational purposes,  and 

(b)  All  securitlee  then  vested  In  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  which 

those  trustees  certify  to  be  held  by  them  as  endowments  for  solely 

educational  purposes, 
shall  by  virtue  of  this  act  vest  in  the  official  trustee  or  trustees  of  eduentlonal 
trust  property  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  held 
by  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds,  and,  on  such  a  certificate  by  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  as 
aforesaid  being  sent  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  books  or  registers  lo 
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which  any  such  securities  are  inscribed  or  registered,  that  person  shall  make 
0ucb  entries  In  the  books  or  registers  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  section. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of  an 
endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  solely  educational  purposes, 
the  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

•  •••••* 

(3)  Every  assurance  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  including  every  assurance  of  land  to  any  local 
authority  for  any  educational  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  authority  is 
empowered  by  any  act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  or 
other  instr^iment  of  assurance,  or  in  the  case  of  a  will  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

47.  Where,  under  any  scheme  made  before  the  paa<?ing  of  this  act  relating  to 
an  educational  charity,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  the 
exercise  by  the  trustees  under  the  scheme  of  a  power  of  appointing  new 
trustees,  the  scheme  shall,  except  In  such  cases  as  the  board  may  otherwise 
direct,  have  effect  as  if  no  such  approval  was  required  thereunder,  and  the  board 
niay  by  order  make  such  modifications  of  any  such  scheme  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 

Oeneral, 

48.  (1)  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "child  "  means  any  child  up  to  the  age  when  his  parents 
cease  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  cause  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary 
instruction  or  to  attend  school  under  the  enactments  relating  to  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder ; 

The  expression  "  young  person  "  means  a  person  under  18  years  of  age  who 
is  no  longer  a  child ; 

The  expression  **  parent  **  in  relation  to  a  young  person  includes  guardian 
and  every  person  who  is  liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of 
the  young  person ; 

Tiie  expression  **  practical  Instruction  "  means  instruction  in  cookery,  laun- 
dry work,  housewifery,  dairy  work,  handicrafts,  and  gardening,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  board  declare  to  be  subjects  of  practical  Instruction; 

The  expression  **  school  term  "  means  the  term  as  fixed  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority; 

The  expression  "sea  service"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1894  to  1916,  and  includes  sea-fishing  service; 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  education  acts. 
(2)  In  the  education  acts  the  expressions   "employ"  and  "employment" 
used  in  reference  to  a  child  or  young  person,  include  employment  in  any  labor 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  punwses  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to 
the  child  or  young  person  or  to  any  other  person. 

49.  Section  120  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  relates  to  compen- 
sation to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  to  ofl^cers  serving  under  local  education 
authorities  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act  or  anything  done 
in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of  this  act,  suffer  direct  pecuniary  loss  by 
abolition  of  office  or  by  diminution  or  loss  of  fees  or  salary,  subject  as  follows: 

(a)  Teachers  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  by  a  local  education 
authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  officers  serving  under  that  authority. 
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ie)  Any  expenses  sbAli  be  paid  bjr  the  council  under  wbom  tbe  officer  was 
serving  at  tbe  date  wbeii  tbe  loss  arose  out  of  tbe  fund  or  rate  out 
of  which  the  expenses  of  the  council  under  the  education  acts  are  paid, 
and,  if  any  compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an 
annual  sun,  tbe  payiaent  of  that  compoisation  shall  be  a  purpose  for 
which  a  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  those  acts. 
•  •  •  •  s  ♦  • 

52.  (1)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1918,  and  shall  l>e 
read  as  one  with  the  £:ducation  Acts,  1870  to  191d,  and  those  acts  and  this 
act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  ldl8»  and  are  in  this 
act  referred  to  as  **the  education  acts.'* 

(2)  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(3)  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ap- 
pointed day  shall  be  such  day  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  and 
different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons :  Provided,  That  the  appointed  day  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  8  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  termination  of 
the  pi-enent  war,  and  fbr  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (ill)  of  subsection  (2)  of 
section  18  shall  not  be  earlier  than  three  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
that  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  the  duty  of  the  council 
of  a  county  (other  than  the  Ix)ndon  County  Council)  shall  not  include  a  doty  to 
establish  certified  schools  for  boarding  and  lodging  physically  defective  and 
epileptic  children. 


SCOTLAND. 
THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Education  in  Scotland  passed  through  the  same  vicissitudes  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  in  England.  The  Scotch  Department  of 
Education,  local  school  board  managers,  and  teachers  devoted  much 
energy  to  minimizing  the  interference  with  education  created  by  the 
new  conditions,  but  the  inevitable  dislocation  occurred.  Many  of 
the  school  buildings  during  the  past  two  years  continued  to  be  under 
military  occupation.  This  led  to  the  introduction  in  many  places  of 
"  double  shifts,"  which,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory 
experiment  educationally.  The  worst  feature  was  a  continuance  of 
irregular  attendance  and  of  the  granting  of  exemptions,  especially 
in  rural  agricultural  areas.  The  number  of  school  boainis  granting 
no  exemptions  was  320  in  1913-14;  263  in  1914-15;  126  in  1915-16; 
and  112  in  1916-17. 

The  relaxation  of  discipline  resulted  in  an  increase  of  juvenilo 
delinquency,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  intere^ed  in  tho 
training  of  the  young.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  offenses  which  are  statistically  set  down  as  crimes  are  only 
** childish  pranks"  or  the  "assertion  of  independence  of  control," 
the  problem  became  serious.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  establishment 
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of  play  centers,  supported  by  Groyemment  grants,  provided  a  means 
for  redirecting  the  youthful  energies  into  right  channels.  Other 
agencies  such  as  scouts,  brigades  and  clubs,  employment  agencies 
maintained  by  school  boards,  played  their  part  in  this  crisis. 

The  greater  prosperity  of  the  country  conduced  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  welfare  of  the  children,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
in  view  of  the  difficulti^  involved  in  maintaining  the  school  medical 
service  on  a  normal  basis.  While  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children  medically  inspected,  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  provision  and  expenditure  for  medical  treat- 
ment. 

The  depletion  in  the  number  of  available  teachers  was  met  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  classes,  "  by  the  continuance  of  teachers  who 
had  reached  the  age  for  retirement,  by  the  temporary  return  of 
women  teachers  who  had  given  up  teaching  on  their  marriage,  and 
by  the  employment  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  good  education 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  schools  for  which  no  technically  qualified  teacher 
was  available."  The  output  of  the  teachers'  training  colleges  also 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory.  When  the  question  of  salaries 
became  urgent,  the  Treasury  agreed  in  1916^17  "  to  allow  a  grant 
of  one-half  of  the  bonus  paid  by  the  managers,  subject  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  £5  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  not  exceed- 
ing £110  or  of  £4  in  the  case  of  teachers  whose  salaries  exceeded 
£110  but  did  not  exceed  £160."  The  total  grant  paid  in  this  way 
amounted  to  $164,955.  In  the  following  year  an  additional  grant  of 
$2,649,280  for  education  was  made  to  Scotland,  of  which  $1,970,875 
was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  securing  definite  increases  of  salary  to 
replace  the  bonus.  With  the.  amount  added  by  school  boards  there 
accrued  to  teachers  an  average  increase  of  $90.  For  the  year  1918-19 
an  additional  appropriation  was  made  by  Parliament  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions.  In  July, 
1917,  the  department  appointed  a  committee  on  the  remuneration  of 
teachers  in  Scotland,  which  issued  a  report  later  in  the  same  year 
embodying  proposed  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  and  other  recom- 
mendations. '  (See  pp.  112f.)  The  department  also  devoted  part  of 
the  new  grant  to  increasing  the  pensions  of  retired  teachers  to  a 
minimum  of  $260  a  year. 

Intermediate  and  secondary  education  showed  increasing  enroll- 
ment and  increasing  attendance.  In  1914-15  the  number  of  pupils  in 
higher  grade  or  intermediate  schools  was  29,488 ;  in  1915-16,  30,609 ; 
and  in  1916-17,  31,949.  In  the  grant-earning  secondary  schools  the 
enrollment  in  1915  was  19,866;  in  1915-16,  20,317;  and  in  1916-17, 
21,012.  Continuation  classes  and  central  institutions  for  technical 
instruction,  both  of  which  are  normally  attended  by  older  pupils  than 
the  full-time  intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  were  adversely 
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affected  by  the  war  and  showed  considerable  decrease  in  enrollment 
and  attendance.  The  central  institutions,  however,  directed  their  at- 
tention and  resources  to  war  work  and  also  undertook  the  training  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  in  cooperation  with  local  pension  com- 
mittees. 

The  total  net  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school  boards  for  1914-15 
was  $20,388,730  and  the  income  $20,853,725,  of  which  $9,387,005 
came  from  the  department.  In  1915-16  all  these  items  indicate  an 
increase;  the  expenditure  was  $20,534,460,  the  income  $21,098,730, 
and  the  department  grant  was  $9,454,905,  a  sum  which  was  consid- 
erably increased  in  the  following  year  by  the  extraordinary  grant  for 
the  increase  of  salaries. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES.* 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  salaries  of  teachers  in  Scotland  was  similar 
to  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  similar  attempts  to  meet  the 
situation  by  the  grant  of  bonuses.  In  July,  1917,  the  Government 
appointed  a  departmental  committee  on  the  remuneration  of  teachers 
in  Scotland^  which  considered  and  reported  in  November,  1917,  on 
salaries  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  training  colleges. 
The  general  considerations  determining  the  report  of  the  committee 
were  as  follows: 

In  considering  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  our  reference,  viz,  the 
suitable  scales  of  salary  for  different  classes  of  teachers,  we  desired  to  approach 
the  question  not  solely,  nor  even  mainly,  as  one  involving  the  interests  of  a 
single  profession,  but  as  one  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com* 
munity.  That  welfare  must  depend,  in  Increasing  measure,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  national  education;  and  the  fundamental  requirement  for  securing  this  is 
that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of  high  capacity,  proved 
aptitude,  and  thorough  training.  This  can  not  be  attained  unless  the  remunera- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  the  teaching  profession  one  which  may  compete  with 
other  professions  in  securing  recruits  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  repaying  these 
recruits  for  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  special  training.  To  attract  such 
reoruits  it  Is  necessary  not  only  that  a  fair  salary  should  be  offered  to  begin 
with,  but — and  it  is  an  even  more  vital  condition — that  sufficiently  attractive 
prospects  should  be  opened  to  those  who  have  served  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Following  this  line  of  inquiry  the  committee  came  to  the  following 
gen<3ral  conclusions: 

1.  That  not  only  as  a  temporary  war  measure,  but  as  a  permanent  necessity, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  teaching  profession  In  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  remuneration  of  teachers  must  be  raised,  and  that  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  .scale  of  salaries  for  similar  classes  of  schools  over  the  country  la 
desirable. 

•  See  footnote,   p.  57. 

*  Keport  of  «  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Remuneration  of  Teachers  In  Scotland* 
Edinburgh,  1017. 
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2.  That  this  can  not  be  attained  by  any  continuation  of  or  extension  of  the 
bonus  system. 

3.  That,  while  an  adequate  initial  salary  must  be  provided,  it  is  even  of  greater 
Importance  that  Improved  prospects  should  be  opened  to  those  who  attain  a  cer- 
tain length  of  service,  and  have  proved  their  competency  and  their  aptitude  for 
the  profession. 

4.  That  the  scale  should  take  account  of — 

(a)  The  length  and  character  of  the  preliminary  training. 

(b)  Jj&ikgth  of  service. 

(c)  The  responsibility  of  the  post  held  and  its  demands  on  the  capacity 

and  energy  of  a  teacher. 

The  scales  reoommended  by  the  committee  are  in  every  case  higher 
than  those  prevailing  at  present  and  determined  by  local  and  acci- 
dental circumstances.  WhUe  aware  of  the  large  increase  of  expendi- 
ture involved,  the  committee  declares  it  to  be  its — 

firm  and  considered  conviction,  however,  that  the  scheme  ♦  ♦  ♦  can  not  be 
attained  except,  first,  by  an  extension  of  school  areas ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  additional  amount  required  being  provided  by  the 
central  authority.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  the  cost,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  high  educational  efficiency,  we  can  not  afford  the  ultimate  extravagance 
which  is  involved  in  undue  parsimony  in  such  a  case.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  aim  of  the  proposed  standard  of  salaries  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  not  so 
much  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  to 
secure  in  the  future,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  an  adequate  supply  of  amply 
efficieDt  recruits  for  our  educational  army. 

THE  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  demands  for  educational  reorganization  in  Scotland  have  been 
as  insistent  as  in  England  and  were  supported  by  the  public  and  the 
teachers.  The  directions  of  desirable  reforms  were  summarized  in 
a  report*  of  the  Scottish  education  reform  committee,  an  organization 
representing  the  Educational  Institute,  the  Secondary  Educational 
Association,  and  the  Class  Teachers'  Federation.  The  attitude  of 
the  teachers  on  the  desirability  of  a  national  program  that  would 
unify  all  branches  of  education  on  the  basis  of  national  needs  is  well 
indicated  by  the  amalgamation  of  their  three  principal  organizations 
in  the  Educational  Institute.  The  professional  solidarity  thus  at- 
tained offers  a  guarantee  of  educational  progress.  The  education 
reform  committee  through  a  number  of  subcommittees  issued  recom- 
mendations on  administ?ation  and  finance,  general  education,  the 
education  of  women,  technical  and  university  education,  professional 
training  and  status,  and  moral  education.  The  report  is  a  valuable 
contribution,  and,  like  similar  reports  in  England,  enriches  educa- 
tional thought  and  furnishes  a  firm  foundation  for  future  recon- 
struction. 


*  Reform  lo  Bcottiah  Education,  being  tbe  Report  of  tbe  Scottish  Education  Ucform 
Cocumltlee,     (Edinburgh,  1017.) 

106406**— 19 8 
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The  committee  urges  the  abolition  of  the  parish  school  l)oard  system 
and  the  substitution  of  county  councils  and  town  councils*  acting 
through  education  committees.  Voluntary  and  endowed  schools 
should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  national  system.  For  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  local  and  central  control  of  education  the 
appointment  is  recommended  of  a  national  education  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  (a)  the  Scotch  Education  Department; 
(b)  local  education  authorities;  (c)  universities,  provincial  com- 
mittees, central  institutions;  (d)  teachers  engaged  in  the  various 
types  of  schools;  (e)  other  legitimate  interests.  Such  a  body  would 
make  available  the  advice  of  experts  on  a  larger  scale  than  by  means 
of  the  representation  of  teachers  on  the  local  education  committees, 
which  is  also  advocated.  The  nationalization  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  stimulated  by  a  re* 
vision  of  the  methods  of  making  grants,  so  that  two  main  purposes 
will  be  promoted — the  establishment  of  a  national  scale  of  salaries 
and  the  encouragement  of  progress  by  the  assumption  of  a  definite 
share  of  other  approved  expenditure.  In  addition  to  these  two  prin- 
ciples, special  aid  should  be  given  to  the  highlands  and  the  islands 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  these  poorer  districts. 

On  the  subject  of  school  organization  the  committee  emphasizes 
the  need  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  other  provisions 
for  physical  welfare.  Attendance  at  school  for  full  time  should  be 
made  compulsory  up  to  15,  and  for  part  time  up  to  18.  Recommen- 
dations are  offered  on  the  size  of  schools  and  classes.  The  curricu- 
lum should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  what  subjects  are  indis- 
pensable and  to  eliminate  what  is  merely  traditional  and  nonessential. 
The  time  saved  in  this  way,  and  by  the  simplification  of  spelling  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  and  decimal  coinage,  could 
be  utilized  for  practical  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance 
of  religious  instruction  and  moral  education,  direct,  indirect,  and 
incidental,  not  only  in  and  through  the  school,  but  also  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  influences  affecting  the  life  of  children.  "Inter- 
national polity  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  moral  education,  and  the 
ethical  code  of  the  individual  ought,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  be  that  for 
the  nation  as  well."  Differentiation,  of  course,  is  urged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  girls  and  of  pupils  in  rural  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools.  Improvements  are  advocated  in  the  system  of  external  ex- 
aminations. 

Since  "  the  key  of  all  educational  reform  lies  in  the  improvement 
of  the  status,  training,  conditions  of  service,  and  emoluments  of  the 
teacher,"  these  subjects  receive  detailed  consideration.  The  prelimi- 
nary training  of  candidates  for  the  profession  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  other  students  in  secondary  schools,  and  their  admission  to 
training  colleges  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  control  repre- 
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senting  the  provincial  committees  and  the  training  centers.  The 
training  colleges  should  be  affiliated  as  professional  schools  with  the 
universities  in  which  the  students  should  pursue  their  academic 
studies.  The  length  of  the  training  course  should  be  three  years  for 
undergraduates  and  one  year  for  graduates.  Teachers  should  not  be 
granted  certificates  before  the  age  of  21,  while  two  years'  satisfactory 
service  should  be  required  for  the  final  certificate.  Greater  freedom 
for  the  teachers  and  their  representation  on  bodies  administering 
education  are  measures  suggested  for  the  improvement  both  of  their 
status  and  of  education  in  general,  to  both  of  which  a  national  scale 
of  salaries  and  prospects  for  advancement  to  the  inspectorate  would 
contribute. 

In  discussing  technical  education  the  report  considers  the  raising 
of  the  school  leaving  age  to  15,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  fundamental  to  the  efficiency  of  apprenticeship, 
which  should  be  made  obligatory  wherever  practicable.  The  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  and  expert  advisers  in  technical  education,  the  co- 
ordination of  efforts  in  the  technical  schools,  central  institutions,  and 
universities,  close  relationships  between  the  trades  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  industrial  research  are 
regarded  as  essential.  Similar  recommendations  are  made  for  com- 
mercial education.  The  universities  should  cooperate  with  secondary, 
technical,  and  commercial  schools,  and  utilize  by  affiliation  work  in 
other  institutions  on  a  imiversity  level.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  pure  and  applied  science,  to  modem  lan- 
guages, and  to  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  this  sub- 
ject in  each  university.  Greater  autonomy  among  the  universities 
and  specialization  of  the  various  universities  along  different  lines 
should  be  encouraged.  Finally  ''  a  university  should  be  the  center 
of  its  educational  area,  and  should  lend  all  its  resources  and  influence 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  working  population,"  employing 
methods  tliat.have  been  attended  with  so  much  success  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  in  England  and  the 
people's  high  schools  in  Denmark. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  need  of  some  reorganization  is  perhaps  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  which,  eliminating  the  smaller  area,  developed  a 
sound  administrative  system  in  1902.  The  remarkable  educational 
tradition  of  the  country  has  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  an 
administrative  reform  more  suited  to  modem  needs.  Successful  as 
this  tradition  has  been  in  selecting  talent  and  promoting  boys  of 
ability,  it  has  not  been  effective  in  raising  the  general  average.  As 
in  England,  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  subject  to  local  exemp- 
tions, voluntary  measures  for  educating  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
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were  not  successful,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  accessible 
secondary  schools  were  not  provided.  Under  the  existing  system 
there  are  nearly  1,000  school  boards  elected  ad  hoc  in  the  burghs  and 
parishes;  each  voluntary  and  endowed  school  is  under  its  own  ad- 
ministrative authority;  while  secondary  education  since  1908  is  ad- 
ministered by  nearly  40  secondary  school  committees. 

At  the  close  of  1917  a  bill  to  reduce  this  system  to  some  more  uni- 
fied plan  of  organization  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland.  The  bill  followed  the  English  administrative 
system  somewhat — each  county  council  and  the  councils  of  the  five 
chief  burghs  (Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith), 
were  to  be  the  education  authorities  of  their  respective  areas,  assisted 
by  district  education  committees  and  local  school  committees.  This 
proposal  met  with  considerable  opposition,  the  fear  being  expressed 
that  the  administration  of  education  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
that  of  sewers,  water,  and  gas.  If  the  smaller  local  school  board  must 
surrender  its  functions  to  a  board  covering  a  wider  area,  that  board, 
too,  should  be  elected  ad  hoc  and  in  this  way  make  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  older  school  board  members.  On  August  6, 
1918,  a  new  bill  was  substituted,  giving  effect  to  this  demand  for 
ad  hoc  boards. 

The  central  administration  is  to  continue  as  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  which  is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  consisting,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  membership,  of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  education.  The  function  of  the  council  will  be  to  advisb 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  department. 

The  counties  and  the  five  large  burghs  are  set  up  as  education 
authorities  administered  by  boards  specially  elected  for  the  purpose 
by  the  local  government  electors.  The  number  of  electoral  districts 
and  the  constitution  of  each  education  authority  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Each  education  authority  will  be 
required  to  present  a  scheme  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
ticm  Department  for  the  establishment  of  school  management  com- 
mittees, including  a  representative  of  the  authority,  one  teacher,  and 
local  representatives,  for  the  general  management  and  supervision 
of  schools,  but  without  any  financial  powers. 

The  education  authority  will  be  required  to  raise  money  for  edu- 
cation and  control  the  expenditure;  appoint,  transfer,  or  dismiss 
teachers;  establish  or  discontinue  intermediate  or  secondary  schools 
or  control  institutions  for  advanced  technical  instruction;  and  pro- 
vide bursaries  and  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary  and  higher 
schools.  Further,  the  education  authority  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  schemes  for  the  adequate  provision  of  free  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  the  support  of  certain 
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fidiools  charging  fees,  and  of  drawing  up  schemes  of  scales  of  salaries 
on  tlie  basis  of  a  minimum  national  scale  recommended  by  a  depart- 
mental committee.    (See  pp.  112f.) 

Contributions  must  also  be  made  by  education  authorities  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  proportion  to 
tile  number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  their  areas,  and  aid  may  also 
be  extended  to  central  institutions  and  universities,  provided  reason- 
able representation  on  their  governing  bodies  is  granted.  "As  an 
ancillary  means  of  promoting  education  "  an  authority  may  furnish 
books  for  general  reading  not  only  to  children  and  young  persons  but 
also  to  adults,  and  in  this  service  is  to  cooperate  financially  and  other- 
wise with  public  libraries,  where  they  exist.  Each  education  au- 
thority is  required  to  establish  an  advisory  council  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  interests  of  education,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thority. For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  national  system  of  adminis- 
tration the  bill  permits  the  managers  and  trustees  of  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools  to  transfer  such  schools  to  the  education 
guthonties.  A  school  so  transferred  will  become  a  public  school, 
receiving  the  same  grants  as  a  public  school.  The  teachers  of  such  a 
school  must  be  taken  over  by  the  authority  and  J)aid  the  same  scale 
of  salaries  as  public-school  teachers,  provided  that  the  department  is 
satisfied  with  their  qualifications  and  the  church  or  denomination  con- 
cerned with  their  religious  character.  The  same  time  will  be  de- 
voted after  the  transfer  as  before  it  to  religious  instruction,  which  is 
to  be  placed  under  an  approved  supervisor.  Public  grants  will  not 
be  paid  to  voluntary  schools  not  transferred  to  the  education 
authorities  within  two  years  of  the  pa&sing  of  the  bill. 

If  it  is  found  10  years  after  the  transfer  has  been  made  that  the 
religious  character  of  the  district  served  by  a  transferred  school  has 
changed,  such  a  school  by  authority  of  the  department  may  become  a 
public  school  in  all  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  parents  as  to  the  need  of  accommodation  for  the  children  of 
any  denomination  the  department  may  approve  the  erection  of  new 
schools  of  the  same  character  as  a  transferred  school.  This  provision 
is  likely  to  encounter  the  severest  opposition.  It  is  argued  that  every 
denomination  except  that  which  preponderates  in  Scotland  would  be 
enabled  by  the  proposal  to  have  its  own  sectarian  belief  propagated  in 
schools  maintained  by  public  funds.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
established  in  England  by  the  education  act  of  1902,  and  the  history 
of  education  across  the  border  since  that  date  may  help  to  remove 
the  danger  of  organized  opposition  to  the  bill  in  general  on  the 
ground  of  this  provision  alone. 

The  schools  are  to  be  maintained  by  grants,  loans,  and  an  annual 
levy  of  an  education  rate  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  may  occur. 
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The  rate  is  to  be  apportioned  to  each  parish  in  an  educational  area 
in  accordance  with  the  local  valuations.  The  State  grants  will  con- 
sist of  the  education  fund  established  in  1908,  an  annual  appropria- 
tion equal  to  the  educational  estimates  for  tlie  financial  year  1913-14, 
Avhich  is  to  be  considered  for  purposes  of  the  law  as  the  standard 
year,  and  a  sum  equal  to  eleven-eightieths  of  the  excess  of  the  annual 
estimates  for  education  in  England  and  Wales  over  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  standard  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2  and  5,  in  which  attention  must  be  given 
to^  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare.  Compulsory  school 
attendance  begins  at  the  age  of  5  and  is  extended  by  the  bill  to  the 
age  of  15,  the  pupils  entering  and  leaving  school  on  definitely  fixed 
dates.  No  exemptions  from  school  attendance  may  be  granted  to 
pupils  under  the  age  of  13.  Child  labor  on  school  days  between  the 
hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
entirely  prohibited,  and  children  between  13  and  15  may  be  employed 
only  if  definitely  exempted  from  school  attendance.  Street  trading 
by  children  under  17  is  forbidden,  while  no  child  under  15  may  be 
employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  quarries. 

Children  leaving  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  15,  and  not 
exempted  by  virtue  of  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary 
school  or  of  having  reached  the  age  of  17  and  an  equivalent  educa- 
tional standard,  will  be  compelled,  if  the  bill  passes,  to  attend  a  con- 
tinuation school  up  to  the  age  of  18.  For  the  present  the  compideory 
age  limit  will  be  16  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  wliich  the  bill, 
if  enacted,  comes  into  operation,  to  be  raised  to  18  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  department  may  decide.  Attendance  will  be  required  between 
the  hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
for  320  hours  a  year  without  increasing  the  total  period  of  employ- 
ment permitted  for  young  persons  by  Parliament 

The  education  authorities,  who  are  permitted  to  delegate  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  continuation  schools  to  school  manage- 
ment committees  or  to  appoint  special  committees  for  the  purpose, 
on  which  they  are  represented,  are  required,  after  consultation  with 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  associations  and  committees  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  commerce  and  trades,  to  draft  schemes  for  con- 
tinuation schools.  Such  schemes  must  include  English  language  and 
literature  and  such  other  parts  of  a  general  education  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable,  physical  exercises,  and  special  instruction  intended 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  vocation  in  which  the  young  persons  may 
be  engaged.  Fines  for  irregular  attendance  are  to  be  imposed  on 
the  young  persons  concerned  and  on  employers  who  do  not  afford 
the  necessary  opportunity  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at 
continuation  schools. 
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The  bill  makes  no  special  provision  for  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion, but  authorities  are  indirectly  required  to  increase  the  facilities 
by  the  provision  that  "no  child  or  young  person  resident  in  their 
education  area  who  is  qualified  for  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or 
secondary  school,  and  in  their  opinion  shows  promise  of  profiting 
thereby,  shall  be  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  expense  in- 
volved."  An  education  authority  is  accordingly  required  to  furnish 
the  necessary  assistance  in  such  cases  by  the  payment  of  fees,  travel- 
ing expenses,  scholarships,  or  maintenance  allowances  to  encourage 
attendance  not  only  at  intermediate  or  secondary  schools,  but  also  at 
universities,  teachers'  training  colleges,  or  central  institutions  fpr 
technical  instruction. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  November,  1918.  The  amendment  of  the 
original  plan  of  administration  cleared  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
contention  out  of  the  way.  Any  obstacles  that  might  have  been  raised 
to  the  enactment  of  the  continuation  school  measure  had  already  been 
removed  by  the  discussions  on  the  similar  provision  in  the  English 
act.  The  unanimous  support  of  the  teachers  was  assured  by  the 
refusal  to  grant  recognition  to  any  schools  in  which  the  minimum 
national  scale  of  salaries  has  not  been  adopted.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remains,  and  one  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  stumbling 
block,  is  the  revival  of  the  religious  difficulty  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  the  voluntary  schools.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  na- 
tional needs  of  the  moment  will  prove  sufficient  to  secure  the  solidar- 
ity necessary  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1918, 
[8  and  9  Geo.  5.    Ch.  48.] 

ABRANGIMBNT   OF    SBCTIONS. 

Bducation  Authoritie9, 
Bee, 

1.  Edocatlon  aathorltles. 

2.  Electoral  dlTisfons  and  constftatlon  of  authorities, 
t.  School  management  committees. 

Powfra  and  Duties  of  Education  Au1horiti€». 

4.  Power  to  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary  schools  and  other  instituUoni. 

5.  Provision  of  books  for  general  reading. 

6.  Schemes  for  proyision  of  edocation. 

7.  Religions  instmction. 

8.  Nursery  schools. 

9.  Contributions  to  maintenance  of  certain  schools  and  institutions. 

10.  Contribution  in  respect  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  schools. 

11.  Acquiflitioii  of  land. 

12.  Power  to  promote  or  oppose  bills. 

13.  Expenses  of  education  authorities. 

B^ttn^i^n  of  School  Ago — Continuation  CloBseo — Emplopment  of  Chttdren  and 

Young  Per9on$, 

14.  Extension  of  school  age. 

15.  Continuation  classes. 

!•.  Amendment  of  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1908. 

17.  Bchool  children  not  to  be  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  qnarrle*. 
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Voluntary  or  Denominational  SohooH, 
Sec 
18.  Transfer  of  voluntary  schools. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  School; 

10.  Transfer  of  powers  as  to  reformatory  and  Industrial  scboolik 

Advisory  Council, 

20.  AdTlsory  council. 

Education  Qrantt. 

21.  Education  (Scotland)  fund. 

Election  and  Proceedings  of  Education  AmthoriOe^, 

22.  Qualification  of  electors. 

23.  Voting. 

24.  Dismissal  of  teachers. 

25.  Advisory  councils  in  education  areas. 

26.  Power  to  department  to  aid  in  bringing  act  into  operatioik 

27.  Approvctl  and  carrying  out  of  schemes. 

28.  Eligibility  of  women. 

29.  Revocation,  etc.,  of  Orders  in  Council. 
80.  The  department. 

31.  Interpretation. 

82.  Provisions  as  to  education  authorities,  school  management  committees,  transfer,  and 

modiflcatlon  and  repeal  of  enactments. 

83.  Extent,  commencement,  citation,  and  construction. 

Chapter  48. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  in  Scotland  and  for  purposes 
connected  therewith.      [2l8t  November,  1918.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  f>resent 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Education  Authorities, 

1.  A  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  eilucation  (in  this  act  called  the 
"education  authority**)  shall  be  elected  in  and  for  each  of  the  following  areas 
(in  this  act  called  "  education  areas"),  that  is  to  say,  in  and  for — 

(o)  Each  of  the  burghs  mentioned  In  the  first  schedule  to  this  act  (in  this 

act  called  the  "scheduled  burghs**)  ;  and 
(b)  Every  county,  Including  every  burgh  situated  therein  not  being  one 

of  the  scheduled  burghs. 

2.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  such  elections,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  order  divide  each  education  area 
into  electoral  divisions,  and  In  determining  the  boundaries  thereof,  he  shall 
have  regard,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  boundaries  of  wards  In  scheduled  burghs, 
and  of  districts,  burghs,  and  parishes  in  counties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  also  by  order  determine  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected  to  each  education  authority,  and  shall  apportion  them 
among  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  educaticm  area.  In  making  fuch  deter- 
mination and  apportionment  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  have  regard  to 
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the  population,  area,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  scheduled  hurgh  or  coanty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  electoral  divisions  thereof. 

(3)  Before  making  an  order  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
shall  cause  the  proposed  order  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the 
same  known  to  all  persons  interested,  and  shall,  after  considering  any  objec- 
tions and  representations  respecting  the  proposed  order,  and  causing  a  local 
inquiry  to  be  held  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  thereafter  make  the  order  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  forthwith  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  and  in  a  news- 
paper circulating  In  the  education  area. 

3.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  department  for  their  approval  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  consti- 
tution of  committees  (in  this  act  called  "school  management  committees")  for 
the  management  of  schools  or  groups  of  schools  under  their  control  throughout 
their  education  area. 
Every  such  scheme  shall  contain  provision — 

(a)  For  the  due  representation  on  each  school  management  committee  of 
the  education  authority  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
the  schools  under  the  management  of  such  committee;  and 
(6)  For  the  appointment  thereto,  on  the  nomination  of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  schools  under  the  management  of  such  committee,  or, 
failing  such  nomination,  directly,  of  at  least  one  such  teacher;  and 
also 
(c)  In  the  case  of  a  school  management  committee  having  under  Its  man- 
agement one  or  more  transferred  schools,  for  the  appointment  thereto 
of  at  least  one  member  in  whose  selection  regard  shall  be  had  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such 
school  or  schools. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  every  such  scheme  shall  have  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  constituting  separate  school  management  committees  for  iudl- 
Tidual  burghs  and  parishes,  and  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  thereto,  on 
the  nomination  of  local  bodies  (Including  town  and  parish  councils  and  at  the 
first  constitution  outgoing  school  boards),  or,  falling  such  nomination,  directly, 
of  f)er8on8  resident  in  the  locality  and  otherwise  qimlified  to  represent  local 
Interests  in  school  management. 

(2)  A  school  management  committee  shall,  subject  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  made  by  the  education  authority, 
have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  authority  in  regard  to  the  general  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  school  or  group  of  schools.  Including  attendance 
thereat :  Provided^  That  In  the  case  of  a  county  a  school  n^anagement  comnilt'.ee 
having  un<ler  its  management  a  secondary  school  shall  have  all  the  said  powers 
and  duties  not  subject  to  any  such  regulations  or  restrictions :  Provided  further. 
That  the  education  authority  shall  in  every  case  themselves  retain,  exercise,  and 
perform  all  their  iwwers  and  duties  In  regard  to — 

(fl)  The  raising  of  money  by  rate  or  loan  and  the  general  control  of  ex- 

I)endlture ; 
(ft)  The  acquisition  or  holding  of  land  ; 

(c)  The  appointment,  transfer,  remuneration,  and  dismissal  of  teachers; 
id)  The  appointment  of  bursars  and  the  exercise  of  tlie  |)owers  cunfen*ed 
by  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  facilitate  attendance  at 
secondary  schools  and  other  institutions;  and 
{e)  The  recognition,  establishment,  or  discontinuance  of  Intermediate  or 
secondary  schools  or  of  centers  of  advanced  technical  instruction. 
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Powers  and  Duties  of  Education  Authorities. 

4.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority,  with  a  view  to  securing 
that  no  child  or  young  person  resident  In  their  education  area  who  is  quallfled 
for  attendance  at  an  Intermediate  or  secondary  school,  and  in  their  opinion 
formed  after  consideration  of  a  report  from  the  teachers  concerned  sliuws 
promise  of  profiting  thereby,  shall  be  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense Involved,  to  grant  assistance  In  the  case  of  any  such  child  or  young  person 
by  payment  of  traveling  expenses,  or  of  fees,  or  of  the  cost  of  residence  iu  a 
hostel,  or  of-  a  bursary  or  maintenance  allowance,  or  any  combination  of  these 
forms  of  assistance,  or  otherwise,  as  the  authority  think  fit  And  it  shall  also 
be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  similarly  to  assist  any  duly  qualified  person 
resident  in  their  education  area  to  enter  or  attend  a  university,  or  a  training 
college,  or  a  central  institution  (including  classes  affiliated  thereto),  or  in  special 
cases  any  other  educational  institution  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  depart- 
ment 

(2)  It  shall  further  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  to  grant  assistance 
by  payment  of  traveling  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  In  the  case  of  any  person 
resident  In  their  education  area  in  attending  continuation  classes  under  a 
scheme  for  Instruction  in  such  classes  as  in  this  act  provided. 

(3)  Any  assistance  granted  under  this  section  shall  be  such  as  the  education 
authority  consider  proper  and  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  including  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  education  authority  of  a  county,  as  an  ancillary 
means  of  promoting  education,  to  make  such  provision  of  books  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  as  they  may  think  desirable,  and  to  make  the  same  available  not  only 
to  the  children  and  young  persons  attending  schools  or  continuation  classes  in 
the  county,  but  also  to  the  adult  population  resident  therein. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an  education  authority  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  public  libraries,  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  an  education 
authority  for  those  purposes  sliall  be  chargeable  to  the  county  education 
fund.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

6.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  within  12  months 
after  the  appointed  day  to  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment— 

(c)  A  scheme  for  the  adequate  provision  throughout  the  education  area  of 
the  authority  of  all  forms  of  primary.  Intermediate,  and  secondary 
education  In  day  schools  (Including  adequate  provision  for  teaching 
Gaelic  In  Gaellc-speaklng  areas)  without  payment  of  fees,  and  if  the 
authority  think  fit  for  the  maintenance  or  support  (in  addition  and 
without  prejudice  to  such  adequate  provision  as  aforesaid)  of  a  Urn- 
itetl  number  of  schools  where  fees  are  charged  In  some  or  all  of  the 
classes ; 

(&)  A  scheme  for  the  exercise  by  the  education  authority  of  their  i>owers 
under  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  facilitate  attend- 
ance at  secondary  schools  and  other  Institutions,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  involved  Uierein;  and 

(c)  A  scheme  of  scales  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  employed  by  the  author- 
ity satisfying  such  conditions  as  to  minimum  national  scales  of 
salaries  for  teachers  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  department  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  education  authorities  and 
of  the  teaching  profei^lon:  Provided^  That  such  minimum  scales  of 
salaries  shall  be  independent  of  any  payment  made  to  teachers  out 
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of  any  bequest  or  endowment,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  special 
emoluments  to  any  class  of  teachers  or  to  the  teachers  of  any  special 
locality. 

(2)  Every  education  authority  may  at  any  time,  and  shall  if  and  when  so 
required  by  the  department,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  de- 
portment a  revised  scheme  or  modifications  of  an  existing  scheme  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Schemes  prepared  and  submitted  under  this  section  shall  include  trans- 
ferred schools. 

7.  Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give 
instruction  in  religion  to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruc- 
tion 80  given,  but  with  lil)erty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
advantages  of  the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such 
instruction,  be  it  enacted  that  education  authorities  shall  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  said  custom,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  68  (Conscience 
Clause)  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  make  arrangements 
for— 

(a)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools  for  children  over 
2  and  under  5  years  of  age  (or  such  later  age  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  department)  whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development;  and 

(&)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare  of  children 
attending  nursery  schools. 

9.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  school  not  under  their  own  management  which  is  included 
in  the  scheme  for  the  provision  of  education  within  the  education  area  of  that 
authority  approved  by  the  department,  and  in  which  the  teachers  are  remuner- 
ate«l  at  a  rate  not  lower  than  the  rate  for  teachers  of  similar  qualifications 
employed  by  the  authority,  as  also  to  the  maintenance  of  any  central  institu- 
tion or  university,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  representation  of  the  authority 
on  the  governing  body  of  any  such  school  or  central  institution  (where  such 
representation  is  not  already  provided  for)  a  condition  of  any  contribution 
other  than  a  contribution  required  by  the  following  subsection: 

(2)  Every  education  authority  shall  continue  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  school  within  their  education  area  but  not  under  their  own 
management  which  at  the  passing  of  this  act  was  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment as  an  intermediate  or  secondary  school,  so  long  as  such  school  continues 
to  be  so  recognized,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  contribution  made  to  such 
school  In  terms  of  subsection  (4)  (o)  and  (&)  of  section  17  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1^08,  in  respect  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  15th  day 
of  May,  1914,  by  any  secondary  education  committee  whose  powers  and  duties 
are  by  this  act  transferred  to  that  education  authority:  Provided^  That  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  required  to  be  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  income  of  such  school  from  all  other 
0onrce9  falls  short  of  the  expenditure. 

Any  question  arising  as  to  the  application  of  this  subsection  to  any  school 
or  as  to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  so  made  or  to  be  made  shall  be  deter- 
mluMl  by  the  department,  whose  determination  shall  be  final. 

(3)  Every  education  authority  shall  contribute  iu  «flcb  year  toward  the 
aiorregate  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  training  college*  tbroughout  Scotland 
such  sum  as  the  department  may  determine,  being  a  sum  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  the  service  of  eacli  educatloQ  authority 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  in  each  year. 
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(4)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  with  the  unction  of 
the  department  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  agency,  where  such  contribution  appears  to  the  department  desirable 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  persons  resident  within  the  education  area  of 
the  authority. 

10.  Where  an  education  authority  or  any  other  governing  body  provide  and 
maintain  a  school,  not  conducted  for  profit,  which  is  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  attended  by  children  whose  parents  are  resident  outwith  the  edu- 
cation area  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  there  shall  be  paid  In  each  year  to 
that  authority  or  to  that  governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  the  educa- 
tion fund  of  each  education  area  in  which  any  such  parents  are  so  resident,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  education  of  such  children  (including  in  such  cost 
repayment  of  and  interest  on  loans  for  capital  expenditure)  after  deduction, 
(a)  in  the  case  of  a  school  maintained  by  an  education  authority,  of  income 
from  all  sources  of  income  other  than  education  rate,  and  (&)  in  the  case  of  a 
school  maintained  by  any  other  governing  body,  of  income  from  grants  made  by 
the  department  and  from  fees:  Provided^  That  no  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  out  of  the  education  fund  of  any  education  area  In  respect  of  any 
child  for  whom  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  that  accessible 
accommodation  Is  available  In  a  suitable  school  provided  within  that  area, 
regard  being  had  to  all  the  circumstances,  Including  the  religious  belief  of  hla 
parents. 

11.  (1)  An  education  authority  may  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  of 
any  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  education  acts,  acquire,  purchase, 
feu,  or  take  on  lease  any  land. 

«  «  «  «  «  «  4t 

(3)  An  education  authority  may  be  authorized  to  purchase  land  compulsorily 
by  means  of  an  order  submitte<l  to  and  confirmetl  by  the  department  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contalnetl  In  the  first  schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909,  as  applied  to  Scotland. 

4>  *  *  *  *  *  « 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  an  education  authority  (Including  the  expenditure 
Incurred  by  school  management  committees  and  local  advisory  councils  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  approved  by  the  authority)  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  education  fund  of  the  education  area,  which  shall  come  in  place  of  the 
school  fund  referred  to  In  section  43  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and 
of  the  district  education  fund  referred  to  in  section  17  of  the  Eilucation  (Scot- 
land) Act.  1908. 

There  shall  be  carrleil  to  the  education  fund  all  money  received  as  grants  from 
the  department,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  transferred  to  tlie  education  author- 
ity under  this  act,  or  otherwise  received  by  the  education  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund,  and  not  by  this  act  or  otherwise  specially  appropriated,  and 
any  deficiency  In  that  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  present  or  future  liabilities, 
shall  be  raised  by  the  education  authority  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  Every  education  authority  shall  annually  ascertain  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency,  and,  unless  and  until  Parliament  otlierwlse  determine  in  any  statute 
amending  the  law  of  rating  In  Scotland,  shall  allocate  and  apportion  the  same 
among  the  parishes  comprised  In  the  education  area,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive valuations  in  the  valuation  roll,  and  shall,  annually  on  or  before  a  date  to 
be  fixed  jointly  by  the  department  and  the  local  government  board  for  Scot- 
land, certify  to  the  parish  council  of  each  such  parish  the  amount  so  allocated 
and  apportioned  thereupon,  and  the  parish  council  may  and  sliall  impose,  levy, 
and  collect  the  same  within  such  parish,  under  the  name  of  *'  education  rate,*' 
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In  tlip  manner  prescribed  by  section  34  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845, 
with  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  and  along  with  but  as  a  seimrate  assessment 
from  that  rate,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time  as  they  collect  It,  pay  over  tlie 
ajnoant  collected  to  the  education  authority,  without  any  deduction  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  levying  and  collecting  the  same;  and  the  laws  applicable  for  Uie 
time  being  to  the  imposition,  collection,  and  recovery  of  the  poor  rate  shall  he 
applicable  to  the  education  rate.    ^ 

«  *  «  «  *  *  « 

(3)  In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  e<lucation  fund, 
and  allocating  and  apportioning  the  same  among  the  parishes  comprised  in 
the  education  area,  the  education  authority  shall  take  into  account  and  have 
regard  to — 

(o)  Any  income,  revenue,  or  contribution  paid  to  the  authority  in  pursu- 
ance of  section  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872; 

(6)  Any  money  (not  included  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  arising  from 
a  trust  or  endowment,  and  paid  to  the  authority  for  behoof  of  any 
school  In  any  parish  within  the  education  area,  or  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  any  such  school,  or  for  or  toward  the  Income  of  any 
teacher  therein; 

(c)  The  restriction  contained  in  the  proviso  to  the  section  of  this  act 
relating  to  provision  of  books  for  general  reading;  and 

id)  The  direction  contained  in  this  act  as  to  any  surplus  or  deficiency 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  a  school  board  made  up  and  balance<l  as 
at  the  appointed  day. 

(4)  Any  surplus  of  education  rate  which  may  arise  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  like  manner  any  deficiency 
which  may  occur  in  any  year  shall  be  included  in  the  rate  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(5)  In  tlie  foregoing  subsections  of  this  .section  the  expression  "parish" 
lncludc>s  a  portion  of  a  parish,  and  where  a  parish  is  comprised  in  two  or  more 
edncatiun  areas,  the  education  authority  for  each  such  area  shall,  in  allocating 
and  api)ortloning  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  education  fund  as  herein- 
before provided,  take  into  account  and  have  regard  to  that  portion  only  of 
such  parisli  which  is  comprised  within  their  own  education  area;  and  no 
education  mte  shall  be  Imposed,  levleil,  or  collected  in  any  parish  or  portion 
of  a  parish  other  than  the  education  rate  for  the  education  area  In  which  such 
parish  or  portion  of  a  parish  is  comprised. 

Extension  of  School  Age— Continuation  Classes — Employment  of  Children  and 

Young  Persons. 

14.  (1)  The  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  efilcient  education  for  his 
children  sliall  continue  In  respect  of  each  child  until  that  child  has  attained 
the  age  of  15  years,  and  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  shall  not  be 
granted  to  any  child  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  13  years;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  education  acts  which  relate  to  that  duty  and  to  such  exemption 
are  hereby  amended  accordingly,  that  is  to  say : 

In  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  and  in  section  7 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  the  word  "thirteen"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  **  twelve "  and  the  word  "  fifteen "  for  the  word 
•*  fourteen  "  respectively  wherever  those  words  occur  In  those  sections,  and 
the  word  •"  fifteenth  "  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  "fourteenth"  in 
subsection  (3)  of  tlie  said  section  7. 
(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  to  exercise  the  power 
of  prescribing  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department)  dates  of  commencing 
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and  terminating  school  attendance  conferred  by  subsection   (2)  of  tbe  said 
section  7. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall — 

(0)  Prevent  any  employer  from  employing  any  child  who  is  lawfully  em- 

ployed by  him  or  by  any  other  person  before  the  appointed  day  ;  or 
(6)  Affect  any  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  granted  before  tUo 

appointed  day;  or 
(c)  Affect  the  provisions  of  the  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  (Chil- 
dren   (ScoUand)    Act,   1890.  the  Education  of  DefecUve  Children 
(Scotland)   Act,  1900,  as  read  with  the  Education   (Scotland)  Act. 
1908,  or  the  Mental  Deficiency  and  Lunacy    (Scotland)   Act,  1913, 
relating  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  to  whom  those 
acts  apply. 
15.  Sections  9  and  10  of  the  Education   (Scotland)   Act,  1908,  are  hereby 
repealed  and  in  lieu  thereof — 

(1)  Every  education  authority  shall,  after  due  Inquiry  and  consultation  with 
persons  concerned  In  local  crafts  and  industries  and  with  due  regard  to  local 
circumstances  generally,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  department 
a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  part-time  instruction  in  continuation  classes  of  all 
young  persons  within  the  education  area  of  the  authority  who  may  under  this 
act  be  required  to  attend  such  classes. 

(2)  (a)  Every  education  authority  shall  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval 

of  the  department  under  this  section — 

(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  appointed  day  a  scheme  applicable  to  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  16  years ;  and 

(ii)  As  soon  thereafter  as  the  department  may  require  a  scheme  or  schemes 
applicable  to  young  persons  of  any  age  greater  than  16  but  not  exceed- 
ing 18  years. 

(6)  When  a  young  person  to  whom  any  such  scheme  applies  attains  the 
age  of  16  years  or  any  greater  age  as  the  case  may  be  during  any 
continuation  class  session,  he  shall  for  the  purposes  of  tbls  section 
be  deemed  not  to  have  attained  such  age  until  the  close  of  such  ses- 
sion, so,  however,  that  a  young  person  shall  not  by  reason  of  this 
provision  be  required  to  attend  continuation  classes  for  more  thau 
three  months  after  he  has  attained  such  age. 

(3)  For  the  better  preparation  and  carrying  into  effect  of  schemes  under  this 
section,  and  In  particular  for  the  registration  and  classification  of  young  persons 
within  their  areas,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  education  authorities  to  conuuunlcate 
and  cooperate  with  associations  or  committees  of  employers  and  worlsmen  con- 
cerned In  the  registration  or  supervision  of  apprentices  in  trades  where  ap- 
prentices are  employed,  or  with  similar  associations  or  committees  in  trades 
or  businesses  where  young  persons,  though  not  apprenticed  thereto,  have  the 
prospect  of  regular  employment  therein  in  later  years,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  associations  or  committees,  and  to  register  and  classify 
young  persons  within  their  areas  according  to  their  employment  in  such  trades 
or  businesses  or  in  occupations  which  do  not  afford  the  prospect  of  such  regular 
employment,  and  to  have  regard  to  the  educational  requirements  of  such  young 
persons  with  respect  alllce  to  their  present  and  to  their  prospective  employments* 

(4)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide  for — 

(a)  Instruction  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  In  such  other 
parts  of  a  general  education  as  may  be  deemed  desirable; 

(6)  Special  instruction  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  young  persons  In 
the  employment  in  which  they-  are  engaged  or  propose  to  be  engaged ; 
and 
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(c)  Instruction  In  physical  exercises  adapted  to  age  and  physique:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  this  purpose  account  may  be  talien  of  instruction  in 
such  exercises  afforded  at  holiday  camps  or  In  connection  with 
boys*  brigades  or  kindred  organizations  If  the  instruction  so  afforded 
Is  approved  by  the  education  authority  as  satisfactory. 
(5)  The  Instruction  given  In  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme 
fthall  amount  for  each  young  i)erson  to  an  aggregate  of  at  least  320  hours  of 
attendance  in  each  year  distributed  as  regards  times  and  seasons  as  may  best 
sirtt  the  circumstances  of  each  locality. 

Provided,  That  no  attendance  at  classes  held  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the 
evening  and  8  In  the  morning  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  necessary  aggre- 
jrate  of  320  hours  of  attendance,  except  in  circumstances  and  to  the  extent 
si)eclally  approved  by  the  department. 

(0)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme 
shall  not  apply  to  any  young  person  who — 

(1)  Is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day;  or 
(11) — (a)  Is  in  full-time  attendance  at  a  recognized  primary,  intermediate, 
or  secondary  school ;  or 

(b)  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  education  authority  to  be  receiving 
suitable  and  efficient  Instruction  In  some  other  manner ;  or 

(III)— (a)  Has  been  In  full-time  attendance  at  a  recognized  Intermediate 
or  secondary  school  until  the  close  of  the  school  session  in  which  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  is  certified  by  the  school  authorities 
to  have  completed  the  post-Intermediate  course ;  or 

(ft)  Has  attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  education  authority  to  have  completed  a  course  of  Instruction 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  post-Intermediate  course;  or 

(c)  Has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  training  for,  and  is  engaged 
In,  the  sea  service,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  national 
scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order  in  Council  or 
otherwise,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  well- 
trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establishment  of  such  scheme, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  interim  scheme  approved  by 
the  department. 

The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme  shall 
not.  within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  come  into  force,  apply  to  young  persons  between  the 
ajpps  of  16  and  18,  nor  after  such  period  to  any  young  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

(7)  Whenever  a  scheme  has  been  approveil  by  the  department  the  education 
authority  shall,  in  such  manner  as  the  department  may  by  order  prescribe,  re- 
quire every  young  person  to  whom  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes 
tinder  such  scheme  applies  to  attend  with  due  regularity  for  instruction  In  ac* 
oordance  with  the  scheme  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  education  authority 
may  appoint :  Provided,  That  an  education  authority  may,  upon  such  conditions 
as  they  think  fit,  exempt  any  young  person  from  the  obligation  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes  where,  after  due  inquiry,  the  authority  are  satisfied  that  the 
clrrtunstances  Justify  such  exemption,  and  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Bdacation  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  relating  to  the  keeping  of  a  register  and  to  the 
power  of  the  department,  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to 
exemptions  granted  under  this  provision. 

iS)  If  It  appears  to  an  education  authority  that  any  young  person  of  the  age 
of  15  years  and  upward  is  neglecting  or  failing  without  reasonable  excuse  to 
com^y  witli  any  such  requirement  of  the  authority,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  that 
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aiitliorlty,  after  clue  warning  to  .such  yo\ing  person  and  to  his  parent  and  em- 
ployer (If  any),  to  summon  the  young  person,  with  or  without  his  parent  or 
employer,  to  appear  before  the  authority  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  to  require 
from  him  or  them  every  information  and  explanation  resj^ecting  such  neglect 
or  failure;  and  if  such  young  person  or  his  parent  or  employer,  or  nouie 
person  on  his  or  their  behalf,  either  does  not  api)ear  or  ap]>ear8  and  does  not 
satisfy  the  authority  that  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  such  neglect  or  failure, 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  authority  to  order  in  writing  that  such  young  person 
shall  comply  with  such  requirement,  or  with  such  other  requirement  as  to  at- 
tendance as  the  authority  may  direct.  The  authority  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  such  order  to  be  served  by  post  on  the  young  person  to  whom  it  relates, 
and  if  the  young  person  falls  to  comply  with  the  order  he  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5  shillings. 

(9)  Every  employer  of  labor  shall  afford  to  every  young  person  in  his  em- 
ployment any  opportunity  necessary  for  attendance  at  continuation  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  education  autliorlty,  including  time 
for  traveling,  and  the  hours  of  employment  of  any  young  person  when  added 
to  the  time  necessary  for  such  attendance,  including  time  for  traveling,  shall 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  in  any  day  or  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  period 
of  employment  permitted  for  such  young  person  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 

Every  employer  who  falls  to  afford  the  opportunity  aforesaid,  or  who  employs 
a  young  person  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20  shillings,  or  in  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  whether  relating  to  the  same  or  to  another  young 
person,  not  exceeding  £5,  and  every  parent  of  a  young  person  who  has  conduced 
to  the  commission  of  such  an  offense  by  an  employer,  or  to  the  failure  of  such 
young  person  to  oimerve  any  requirement  of  the  education  authority  under 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalties. 

(10)  An  education  authority  may,  In  any  scheme  under  this  section,  make 
provision  for  the  attendance  at  continuation  classes  of  persons  of  any  age  who 
desire  to  attend  such  classes  although  not  required  by  the  authority  so  to  do. 

(11)  An  education  authority  may  in  any  scheme  under  this  section,  or  by  a 
separate  scheme  or  schemes  similarly  submitted  and  approved,  provide  for  the 
delegation  by  the  authority,  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  made 
by  them,  of  any  of  their  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  management  and 
supervision  of  continuation  classes  (including  attendance  thereat)  within  their 
education  area  or  any  part  thereof  to  any  school  management  committee  or 
combination  of  such  committees  within  their  area,  or  to  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees api)olnted  by  the  authority  for  the  purpose,  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  meml)er8  of  the  authority,  and  nnj'  such  school  management  committee 
or  other  committee  may  exercise  and  shall  jierform  all  the  i)owers  and  duties 
so  delegated  to  them :  Provided,  That  an  education  authority  shall  not  so  dele- 
gate any  of  the  powers  and  duties  which,  by  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to 
school  management  committees,  the  authority  are  required  themselves  to  re- 
tain, exercise,  and  perform. 

(12)  Where  continuation  classes  provided  by  the  education  authority  in  any 
education  area  are  attended  by  persons  resident  without  that  area,  there  shall 
be  paid  in  each  year  to  that  authority  out  of  the  eilucatlon  fund  of  the  educa- 
tion area  In  which  any  such  persons  are  so  resident  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  instruction  of  such  persons  In  those  classes  (including  in  such  cost  repay- 
ment of  and  interest  on  loans  for  capital  expenditure)  after  deduction  of  In- 
come from  all  sources  of  income  other  than  education  rate:  Provided^  That 
no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  out  of  the  education  fund  of 
any  education  area  in  respect  of  any  person  for  whom  it  is  shown,  to  the 
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satlsftictlon  of  the  department,  that  suitable  instruction  is  available  in  ac- 
ceflBible  continoation  classes  within  that  area,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
drcumstaucea. 

(18)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  whidi 
relates  to  the  medical  inspection  of  children,  shall  apply,  with  the  necessary 
niudlflcations,  to  the  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  young  persons 
under  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  this  section. 

(14)  If  a  young  person  over  the  age  of  16  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person 
under  the  age  of  16  represents  In  writing  to  the  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  continuation  classes  which 
the  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to 
Ills  religious  belief,  or  likely  to  give  offense  to  his  religious  feelings,  the  obli- 
gation under  this  act  to  attend  those  classes  for  the  purpose  of  such  instruction 
shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the  local  education  authority  shall,  if  practicable, 
arinnge  for  him  to  receive  other  instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  attend  other 
classes. 

05)  In  this  section  the  expression  "young  person"  Includes  any  person 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  years  and  also  any  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years  who  has  been  exempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1001,  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  school ;  the  expressions  **  employ  "  and  "  employment  ** 
include  employment  in  any  labor  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of 
gain  whether  the  gain  be  to  the  young  person  or  to  any  other  person ;  and  the 
expression  *'  employer  "  Includes  a  parent  so  employing  his  children. 

to.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Scotland, 
shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  For  subsection  (1)  of  section  8  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
•tltuted— 

A  child  under  the  age  of  18  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he 
is  required  to  attend  school  before  the  dose  of  school  hours  on  that  day  nor 
on  any  day  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'dodE  in  the  evening, 
nor  shall  any  child  who  is  of  the  age  of  18  be  so  employed  unless  he  has  been 
exempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school :  ProtHded,  That  any  local  authority  may  by  by-law  vary  these 
restrictions,  either  generally  or  for  any  specified  occupation. 

(2)  for  subsection  (2)  of  section  3  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted— 

No  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  17  shall  be  employed  in  street 
trading. 
(8)  To  section  14  the  following  definition  sliall  be  added — 

The  expression  "  child  *'  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  a  child  attending  school  shall  be  deemed  to  attain  that 
sge  on  the  date  {^escribed  for  terminating  school  attendance  next  succeeding 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

(4)  References  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  that  act  as  amended  by  this  act 

17.  No  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  who  has  not  been 
i-xempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school  shall  be  employed  [as  In  Fisher  Act,  sec  14,  p.  100]. 

9  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Voluntary  or  Denominational  SohooU, 

18.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  after  the  first  election  of  education 
aothorities  under  this  act  for  the  person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of 
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any  school  which  at  the  passing  of  tbis  act  is  a  voluntary  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act«  1897,  with  the  consent  of  the  tnuttces 
of  any  trust  upon  which  such  school  is  held^  to  transfer  the  school,  together 
with  the  site  thereof  and  any  land  or  buildings  and  furniture  h^d  and  used  in 
oonnection  therewith,  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  the  educntlon  auttiorlty» 
who  shall  be  bound  to  accept  such  transfer,  upon  such  terms  as  to  price,  rent, 
or  other  oonsideration  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as  may  be  determined,  failing 
agreement,  by  an  arbiter  appointed  by  the  department  upon  the  application  of 
either  party. 

(8)  Any  grant  payable  to  a  transferred  school  which  has  accrued  in  respect 
of  a  period  before  the  date  of  transfer  shall  k>e  paid  by  the  department  to  the 
education  authority  to  whom  the  school  is  transferred,  and  shall  be  applied 
by  that  authority  in  payment  of  any  liabilities  on  account  of  the  school  then 
outstanding  and,  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose,  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

(8)  Any  school  so  transferred  shall  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  as  a 
public  school  by  the  education  authority,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  grants 
therefor  as  a  public  school,  and  shall  have  in  respect  thereto  the  sole  power  of 
regulating  tbe  curriculum  and  of  appointing  teachers:  Provided,  That — 

(I)  The  existing  staff  of  teachers  shall  be  taken  oyer  by  the  education 
authority  and  shall  from  the  date  of  transfer  be  placed  upon  the  same  scale 
of  salaries  as  teachers  of  corresponding  qualifications  appointed  to  corre- 
sponding positions  in  other  schools  of  the  same  authority. 

(II)  All  teachers  appointed  to  the  staff  of  any  such  school  by  the  education 
authority  shall  in  every  case  be  teachers  who  satisfy  the  d^;>artment  as  to 
qualification,  and  are  approved  as  regards  their  religious  belief  and  character 
by  representatives  of  the  church  or  denominational  body  in  whose  interest  the 
sclKMd  has  been  conducted. 

(ill)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  es  (conscience  clause)  of  the  Bdu- 
cation  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  or 
observance  in  any  sudi  school  shall  not  be  less  than  that  so  set  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  use  and  wont  of  the  former  management  of  the  school,  and  the  edu- 
cation authority  shall  appoint  as  supervisor  without  remuneration  of  religious 
instruction  for  each  such  school,  a  person  approved  as  regards  religious  be- 
lief and  character  as  aforesaid,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  so 
appointed  to  report  to  the  education  authority  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  in  such  school.  The  supervisor  shall  have  the  right 
of  entry  to  the  school  at  all  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  or  ob- 
servance. The  education  authority  shall  give  facilities  f9r  the  holding  of  re- 
ligious examinations  in  every  such  school. 

(4)  Any  question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  due  fulfillment  or  observance  of 
any  provision  or  requirement  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  the 
department,  wohse  decision  shall  be  final. 

(5)  After  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  this  act  no  grant  ftY)ra 
the  Education  ( Scotland )  Fund  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  school  to  which 
this  section  applies  unless  the  school  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the  educa- 
tion authority,  and  as  from  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  Education  ( Scotland ) 
Act,  1897,  shall  cease  to  have  effect:  Provided,  Tliat  the  department  may  extend 
the  said  period  in  any  case  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  further  timo 
is  required  for  the  completion  of  a  transfer. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  residential  Institution  which  is 
either — 

(a)  A  school  for  blind,  deaf,  or  defective  children,  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  department  by  the  person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  uf 
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the  8ch<x>l  to  be  attended  largely  by  children  whose  parents  or 
gaardians  are  resident  outwlth  the  education  area  In  which  the 
school  is  situated ;  or 
(b)  An  orphanage  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  departm^it  by  the 
person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of  the  orphanage  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  proper  education  of  children  destitute  of  efficient 
guardianship. 

(7)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  this  act  to  which  this  section 
would  have  applied  had  the  school  been  in  existence  at  that  date  may,  with  the 
t*oujteiit  of  the  department,  be  transferred  to  the  education  authority,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  any 
Huch  transfer  and  to  any  school  so  transferred. 

(8)  In  any  case  where  the  department  are  satisfied,  upon  representations 
made  to  them  by  the  education  authority  of  any  education  area,  or  by  any 
church  or  denominational  body  acting  on  k>ehalf  of  the  parents  of  children  be- 
longing to  such  church  or  body,  and  after  such  inquiry  as  the  department  deem 
necessary,  that  a  new  school  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  children  whose 
parents  are  resident  within  that  education  area,  regard  being  had  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  such  parents,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  education  authority  of 
that  area  to  provide  a  new  school,  to  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  by  them 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (8)  of  this  section,  so  fftr  as 
those  conditions  are  applicable;  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  Instruction  in 
the  new  school  being  not  less  than  that  so  set  apart  in  schools  in  the  same  edu- 
cation area  which  have  been  transferred  under  this  section. 

(9)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  10  years  from  the  transfer  of  a 
school  under  this  section  or  from  the  provision  of  a  new  school  as  aforesaid, 
the  education  authority  by  whom  the  school  is  maintained  are  of  opinion  that 
the  school  is  no  longer  required,  or  that,  having  regard  to  the  religious  belief 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  the  conditions  prescribed  In 
subsection  (8)  of  this  5MH*tion  ought  no  longer  to  apply  thereto,  the  authority 
may  so  represent  to  the  department,  and  If  the  department,  after  such  inquiry 
as  they  deem  necessary,  are  of  the  same  opinion  and  so  signify,  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  education  authority  thereafter  to  discontinue  the  school,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  hold,  maintain,  and  manage  the  same  In  all  respects  as 
a  public  school,  not  subject  to  those  conditions:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of 
any  school  which  has  been  transferred  to  an  education  authority  under  this 
section,  that  authority  shall  In  either  of  those  events  make  to  the  trustees  by 
whom  the  school  was  transferred,  or  to  their  successors  In  oflSce  or  representa- 
tives, such  compensation  (if  any)  in  respect  of  the  school  or  other  property  so 
transferred  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as  may  be  determined,  falling  agreement,  by  an 
arbiter  appointed  by  the  department  upon  the  application  of  either  party. 

(10)  Section  89  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872  (which  relates  to 
consent  to  transfers  of  certain  schools  under  section  38  of  that  act),  shall, 
with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  transfers  under  this  section  as  it 
applies  to  transfers  under  the  said  section  88. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  SchooU. 

19.  After  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  to  make  an  order 
transferring  to  the  department  any  powers  relating  to  reformatory  or  Industrial 
schools  In  Scotland  for  the  time  being  possessed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
uniler  the  Children  Act,  1908,  or  any  local  act  (including  any  powers  which 
havs  been  or  may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  under  the  said 
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act  of  1906),  and  by  such  order  to  make  anj  adjustment  consequCTtlnl  on  the 
transfer  and  to  provide  for  any  matter  necessary  or  prt>per  fbr  girhig  full  effect 
to  the  transfer,  and  on  any  such  order  being  made  the  powers  ao  transferred 
shall  be  ezerdseable  by  the  department. 

Advi9ary  Counolk 

20.  It  shall  be  tatwfnl  for  His  Majesty  in  Ooandl  by  order  to  establldi  an 
advisory  coancil  consistinR,  as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members,  of 
persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  various  bodies  InteiestBd  in  educa- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  department  on  educational  mattery  and 
the  department  shall  take  Into  consSdcration  any  advice  or  represestatioii  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  advisory  counciL 

B^uemiUm  €hran$s. 

21.  (1)  In  respect  of  the  yenr  commencing  the  1st  day  of  April,  1919,  and 
every  subsequent  year,  in  addition  to  the  sums  payable  out  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Scotland)  Account  into  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  under  section  15 
of  tlie  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  tiiere  ahall  be  paid  into  that  fund  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament: 

(1)  A  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  applicable  to  education  in  Scot- 
land (other  than  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  grant,  the  capital  grant  fbr  the 
training  of  teachers,  sums  spent  on  the  superannuation  of  school-teachers  and 
any  sums  paid  under  section  2  or  section  50  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872),  shown  by  the  appropriation  account  to  have  been  expended  from  the 
parliamentary  vote  for  education  in  Scotland  In  the  year  ended  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1914  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the  standard  year**) ; 
and 

(11)  Eleven-eightieths  of  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  estimated  to 
be  expended  in  each  year  from  the  vote  for  education  in  England  and  Wales 
(except  so  far  as  such  sums  represent  expenses  of  general  departmental  ad- 
ministration or  sums  s^^eat  on  the  superannuation  of  teachers  or  expenses  of 
services  for  whidi  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the 
department  Scotland  already  receives  an  equivalent  by  way  of  direct  contrlbn- 
tlon  or  of  common  benefit)  over  the  amount  of  the  sums  stiown  by  the  appro- 
priation account  to  have  been  so  expended  in  the  standard  year  (with  the  like 
exception) :  Provided,  That  if  the  amount  of  the  sums  (with  the  exception  afore- 
said) actually  expended  in  any  year  from  the  vote  for  education  In  England  and 
Wales,  as  shown  by  the  appropriation  account,  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
corresponding  estimate,  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund 
in  terms  or  paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection  In  the  year  commencing  the  1st 
day  of  April  next  following  the  day  on  which  such  appropriation  account  Is 
presented  to  Parliament  shall  be  increased  or  reduced  as  the  case  may  be  by 
o1  even-eightieths  of  the  fliffcrence  between  such  expenditure  and  estimate. 

(2)  (a)  After  providing  for  the  payments  mentioned  in  suhsectiou  (1)  of 
sction  16  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  the  balance  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Fund  that  may  remain  in  any  year  shall  be  applied  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  making  grants  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  of  education  authorities  (or 
outgoing  school  boards  and  secondary  education  committees)  and  managers  of 
schools  in  accordance  witli  minutes  of  the  department  laid  before  Parliament, 

Provided  that  no  minute  of  the  deportment  framed  under  this  section  shall 
come  Into  force  until  it  has  lain  for  not  less  than  one  mouth  <m  the  table  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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(»  Subsectloiui  (2),  (8),  and  (4)  of  section  16,  and  sections  17  and  18  of 
Qie  Bdncation  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  shall  cease  to  have  effect 

ElecHan  and  Proceedings  of  Education  Authorities. 

22.  The  members  for  an  electoral  division  of  an  education  area  shall  be 
elected  by  the  persons  registered  as  local  government  electors  for  that  division 
under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1018. 

28.  The  voting  at  any  contested  election  of  members  of  an  education  au- 
thority shall  be  according  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  each 
elector  having  one  transferable  vote  as  defined  by  this  act 

1:4.  (1)  No  resolution  of  an  education  authority  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
certificated  teacher  from  their  service  shall  be  valid  unless — 

(o)  Written  notice  of  the  motion  for  his  dismissal  shall,  not  less  than 

three  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  is  adopted, 

have  been  sent  to  the  teacher  and  to  each  member  of  the  education 

authority;  and 

(6)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  education  authority  are 

present  at  the  meeting;  and 
(c)  The  resolution  is  agreed  to  by  two- thirds  of  the  members  so  present 
(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  In  this  act  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  school 
mmnageroent  committee  summarily  to  suspend  any  teacher  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  in  any  school  or  schools  under  their  management;  but  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  affect  the  teacher*s  rights  to  the  salary  or  other  emolumeuts 
attached  to  his  office. 

•  ##•#•• 

25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  within  three  months 
after  the  first  election  thereof  to  establish  an  advisory  council  (in  this  act 
called  a  **  local  advisory  council  *'),  consisting  of  persons  qualified  to  represent 
the  TlewB  of  bodies  Interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
antbority  on  matters  of  educational  interest  relating  to  the  education  area, 
and  the  aothorlty  shall  take  into  consideration  any  advice  or  representation 
•ubmitted  to  them  by  the  local  advisory  council. 

26.  The  department  on  the  application  of  an  education  authority,  may  within 
12  months  after  the  first  election  of  such  authority,  from  time  to  time  make 
0Qch  orders  as  appear  to  them  necessary  for  bringing  this  act  Into  full  operation 
as  respects  the  authority  so  applying,  and  such  order  may  modify  any  enact- 
ment In  this  or  any  other  act  whether  general  or  local,  so  far  as  may  appear  to 
the  d^wrtment  necessary  for  the  said  purpose, 

Qenerak 

27.  (1)  The  department  may,  after  considering  any  representations  made 
to  them  on  the  subject  approve  any  scheme  or  revised  scheme  or  modification 
of  an  existing  scheme  submitted  to  them  under  this  act  by  an  education  au- 
thority, and  thereupon  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  education  anthorlty  to  carry 
the  same  Into  effect  as  so  approved. 

(2)  If  the  department  are  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  does  not  make  adequate 
provision  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  scheme  relates, 
and  the  department  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  authority  as  to  what  amend- 
ments should  be  made  In  the  scheme,  they  shall  offer  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  representatives  of  the  authority,  and  if  requested  by  the  authority  shall 
hold  a  public  inquiry  in  the  matter.  The  expenses  of  any  such  inquiry  as 
cartifled  by  the  department  shall  be  paid  by  the  authority. 
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(3)  If  tbereafter  the  department  disapprove  a  scheme  they  tdudl  Bodfy 
the  authority  and  if,  within  one  month  thereafter,  an  agreement  ta  not  reached 

they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  r^)ort  of  the  public  inquiry  (if  any)  to- 
gether with  a  report  stating  tlieir  reasons  f6r  such  disapproral  and  any  action 
they  intend  to  talse  in  consequence  thereof  by  way  of  withholding  or  reducing 
any  grants  payable  to  the  authority. 

28.  A  woman  shall  not  be  disqualified  either  by  sex  or  marriage  from  being 
a  member  of  any  education  authority,  or  committee  thereof,  or  sdiool  manage- 
ment committee,  or  school  committee,  or  advisory  council,  or  any  other  hotly 
constituted,  elected,  nominated,  or  appointed  for  educational  purposes  under 
or  in  pursuance  of  this  act 

«  ♦  «  «  «  «  * 

30.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  shall  be  known  as  the  Scottish  £kluca- 
tion  Department. 

88.  (1)  This  act  shall  extend  to  Scotland  only. 

(2)  This  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  such  day  as  the 
department  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this  act  (Including  the  repeal  of  different 
enactments),  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  persons  or 
classes  of  persons. 


IRELAND. 


In  spite  of  the  political  unrest  that  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  country  has  been  affected  by  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  If  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  has  emphasized  the  demands  for  increases  of  salary, 
that  problem  is  intimately  associated  with  the  desire  to  improve  the 
professional  status  of  teachers  and  thereby  to  improve  the  schools.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  Ireland's  greatest  need  in  educa- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  reform  of  this  or  that  branch*  of  education  as 
a  unification  of  the  different  interests  into  a  national  system.  Few 
countries  can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  tripartite  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration that  must  inevitably  retard  educational  progress  in  Ireland, 
Even  though  the  functions  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, who  have  charge  of  elementary  education,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  which  administers  secondary  education,  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Education  do  not  as  a 
rule  overlap,  they  necessarily  lead  to  a  conception  of  education  by 
compartments,  which  is  difficult  from  the  administrative  standpoint 
and  unjustifiable  on  public  grounds.  To  these  difficulties  must  be 
added  the  sectarian  situation,  which  is  anoth^  factor  that  militates 
against  any  plans  for  a  successful  national  scheme.  The  political  ele- 
ment, disturbing  as  it  is  for  national  welfare,  has  not  affected  the  course 
of  education  recently,  and  it  is  probable  that  education  is  the  one  ques- 
tion on  which  all  political  parties  could  cooperate,  just  as  all  parties 
and  creeds  appear  to  speak  with  ona  voice  on  the  inadequacy  of  tbs 
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rnuDS  reoeiyed  from  the  imperial  treasury  in  its  relation  to  Irish 
education. 

The  associaticm  of  some  teachers  with  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  of 
1916  gave  rise  to  a  general  charge  against  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  national  schools.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  conclusion 
was  readied  that  the  amount  of  disaffecticm  among  teachers  was  very 
slight,  and  that  ^^  even  in  districts  where  it  might  be  supposed  that 
disaffection  would  be  apparent,  they  found  many  signs  in  the  pupils' 
cxercaes  that  distinctly  loyal  ideas  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
teachsre.''  It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  as  the  commissioners 
did,  that  nati<mal  teachers  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  political 
agitation*  The  charges  that  were  leveled  against  the  teachers  were 
extended  to  the  textbooks  in  history ;  on  examination  of  these  books 
the  commissioners  ordered  that  the  use  of  some  of  them  should  be  dis- 
eontinued.  Textbooks  are  issued  by  commercial  publishers,  and  their 
use  is  sanctioned  by  the  commissioners. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  school  attendance  has  declined  some- 
what as  a  result  of  the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  In  order  to  en- 
courage pupils  to  remain  at  school  at  least  until  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  instead  of  drifting  away  into  Uind-alley  occupations, 
the  national  commissioners  in  June,  1916,  inaugurated  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  an  examination  for  the  hi^er  grade  certificates 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  the«ixth  grade.  The  experiment 
was  successful  in  Belfast  and  is  to  be  extended  to  Dublin  and  Cork. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  certificates  will  come  to  be  recognized  by  larger 
employers  as  the  minimum  educational  qualifications  for  employment. 

The  course  of  the  war  imposed  large  economies  on  educational  ex- 
penditure, particularly  in  such  matters  as  buildings,  printing,  and 
the  collection  of  statistics.  The  rapid  riap  in  (jia  r/^of  nf  laying  worked 
particular  hardship  on  teachers  of  all  grades^  fiin(^ -Salaries  in  many 
cases  fell  t^l^y  ^>>a  min^ypum  standard  wage  of  $6  a  week  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers.  In  July,  1914,  a  new  scale  of  salaries,  with 
alinual  instead  of  the  prevailing  triennial  increments,  was  promised 
to  elementary  school-teachers,  but  was  not  put  into  force  owing  to  the 
r>utbreak  of  war.  From  July  1,  1916,  a  war  bonus  came  into  effect 
for  those  in  receipt  of  salaries  below  $15  a  week;  the  total  cost  of 
this  increase  for  the  year  was  $825,000.  giving  an  average  bonus  of 
about  80  oents  a  week.  This  did  not  quell  the  agitation,  which  seemed 
to  divert  the  energies  of  Irish  teachers  from  their  real  fimction.  In 
September,  1917,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Fisher's 
additional  grant  to  English  education,  the  sum  of  $1,920,000  was 
granted  for  Irish  elementary  education  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
estimates,  as  the  equivalent  of  Ireland's  share  in  the  imperial  taxa- 
tion.   A  large  share  of  this  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  salary  increases. 
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More  extensive  reforms  are  needed,  however,  than  the  improrement 
of  the  teachers'  status.  Something  has  been  done  to  develop  school 
gardens,  and  special  courses  in  horticulture  are  given  to  teachers  in 
training  to  promote  this  work.  Mgdical  inspectioii  ^^  ^i\9^\  ^W^Tt^ 
has  hardly  had_ai>eginn^g2^  and,  although  funds  are  provided  since 
1914  for  the  payment  of  grants  for  dental  clinics,  they  have  as  yet 
shown  no  development,  since  local  authorities  are  unable  to  levy  local 
rates  for  the  purpose.  In  1914  power  was  given  to  provide  meals  to 
necessitous  children  in  the  schools,  but  this  measure  is  also  likely  to 
languish,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  local  bodies.  Attempts  to  expand  the 
curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  woodwork  for  boys  and  domestic 
science  for  girls  are  blocked  not  only  by  lack  of  funds  locally,  but  by 
the  inability  to  secure  more  money  from  the  Treasury.  A  i^yl^pn 
r^ijh^  f^hntA  prng^jiy  is  uuder  way,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  making 
them  more  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  ipf^ii«rfriftl  an^  n^fal  OMiters^ 
Conferences  have  been  conducted  with  teachers,  inspectors,  principals 
of  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Espe* 
cially  urgent  is  the  provision  of  more  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  rOther  needs  that  are  recognized 
are  the  provision  of  pensions,  increased  grants  for  teacher-training 
colleges,  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools  and  day  and 
evening  continuation  schools,  the  appointment  of  divisional  inspec- 
tors, the  -supply  of  books  and  stationery  for  pupils,  and  residence 
grants  for  teachers/]  It  is  estimated  that  these  reforms  would  require 
additional  grants  rising  from  about  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year. 
But  the  realization  of  even  these  plans  of  reorganization  would  only 
be  a  very  partial  installment  of  the  complete  revision  that  Irish  educa- 
tion needs  to-day  to  stimulate  local  effort,  to  develop  local  systems  of 
administration,  and  to  articulate  all  branches  of  educaticm  from  the 
infant  schools  to  the  universities.    • 

Secondary  or  intermediate  education  shows  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  British  Isles,  increased  .attendance;  and  each  year  produces  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board.  Since  1908  the  examination  system 
which  was  established  in  1878,  and  upon  the  results  of  which  grants 
are  paid  by  the  board  to  the  schools,  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
system  of  inspection.  In  1913  the  examination  of  pupils  below  the 
age  of  14  was  abolished.  During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
a  recrudescence  of  the  criticism  periodically  leveled  against  the  s>'s- 
tein.  The  board  states  in  its  report  for  1916  that  the  system  has  its 
limitations,  and  that  an  examination  conducted  once  a  year  is  not  a 
test.  The  board  has  only  a  fixed  sum  to  devote  to  the  support  of  inter- 
mediate  education,  and  the  success  of  one  school  means  the  diminution 
of  the  grant  to  another.    Struggling  schools  can  not  be  assistedi  new 
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ones  can  not  be  established  without  reducing  the  grants,  and  facilities 
can  not  be  extended  to  encourage  elementary  school  pupils  to  continue 
to  a  higher  education.  Finally,  the  board  had  until  recently  no  power 
of  investigating  schools  which  may  still  produce  successful  results 
in  the  examinations  without  being  efficient  in  other  desirable  respects. 
The  board  is  inclined  to  favor  two  examinations,  the  one  leading  to 
the  intermediate  certificate  at  about  the  age  of  16,  and  the  other  to 
the  leaving  certificate  at  the  age  of  19.  The  grants  should  not  depend 
primarily  on  examination  results  but  should  be  distributed  on  a 
capitation  basis  to  schools  meeting  certain  standards  of  efficiency; 
for  example,  in  such  matters  as  the  maintenance  of  regular  attend- 
ance, the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  pre- 
sented for  the  two  examinations  mentioned.  Only  in  some  such  way 
oould  adaptation  to  modem  needs  be  encouraged. 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  urged  by  the  teachers,  who, 
although  actuated  primarily  by  the  urgent  need  for  an  improvement 
in  their  economic  and  professional  status,  are  also  ready  to  promote 
the  new  tendencies.  As  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  the 
reform  of  secondary  education  is  closely  dependent  on  financial  con- 
siderations, [intermediate  education  is  supported  by  the  local  taxa- 
tion duties  and  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church.  These  sums  are  decreasing,  while  the  number  of 
scliools  and  pupils  is  constantly  increasing.  |  Ireland  demands  a  share 
in  the  imperial  revenue  equivalent  to  those  given  to  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  this  share  would 
amount  to  about  $500,000.  In  1917  an  equivalent  grant  of  $250,000 
was  secured  for  Irish  intermediate  education,  part  of  which  was  for 
the  establishment  of  courses  for  teachers,  part  set  aside  for  aiding 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  rest  to  be  distributed  as  a  capita- 
tion grant  among  the  schools  complying  with  certain  conditions.- 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that  a  school  must  employ 
a  qualified  teacher  for  the  first  40  pupils  and  an  additional  teacher 
for  each  additional  20  pupils.  Such  teachers  must  be  paid  $100  a  , 
year  over  the  minimum  set  down  in  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  Birrell  grant  of  $200,000  a  year,  passed  in  1914. 
These  regulations  require  that  lay  teachers  for  purposes  of  this 
.'xrant,  which  was  intended  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  must  hold  a 
university  degree  or  have  had  two  years  of  experience,  and  be  paid 
a  minimum  salary  of  $700  a  year,  if  men,  and  $450  a  year,  if  women^ 
Much  di&satisfaction  has  attended  the  distribution  of  the  Birrell 
grant,  and  the  increases  of  salary  of  qualified  lay  teachers  have  been 
slight;  the  situation  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  a  lay  teacher  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  is  $800  a 
year,  while  only  a  few  receive  over  $1,000  and  still  fewer  over  $1,500 
a  year  in  Protestant  schools. 
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The  teachers  have,  however,  an  opportunity  of  developing  profes- 
sional solidarity  which  should  in  time  lend  weight  to  their  recom- 
mendations. The  Birrell  Act  of  1914  provided  for  the  establishment 
pf  a  registration  council  for  intermediate  teachers.  A  council  was 
appointed  in  1915  and,  although  it  drafted  rules  in  the  same  year, 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  until  April,  1918,  when  the  inter- 
mediate board  assumed  its  functions  and  issued  rules  in  the  following 
month.  Until  1925  it  is  expected  that  existing  teachers  can  be  regis- 
tered without  much  difficulty.  Ultimately  the  qualifications  for  reg- 
istration required  will  be  raised  to  include  a  imiversity  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  a  diploma  indicating  a  year  of  professional  training,  and 
three  years  of  experience.  These  requirements  should  stimulate  the 
professional  training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  especially  men,  as 
nothing  else  has  done.  With  a  trained  teaching  professicm  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  present  system  should  continue  unaltered. 

The  view  has  already  gained  wide  acceptance  that  future  progress 
of  Irish  education  requires  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  educa- 
tion with  three  divisions,  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education,  and  an  advisory  council  for  each.  The  needed  reforms 
in  secondary  education  have  been  summarized  in  the  report  made  in 
July,  1917,  by  its  education  committee  to  the  senate  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Belfast: 

That  this  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  tlioroD^h  re- 
organization of  secondary  education  in  Ireland;  (1)  in  order  to  Improve  the 
tone  and  character  of  education  by  limiting  the  pressure  of  examinations,  and 
giving,  subject  to  proper  superintendence,  greater  freedom  to  the  teachers  and 
managers  of  schools;  (2)  in  order  to  raise  the  status  and  add  to  the  remuner- 
ation of  secondary-school  teachers,  so  as  to  attract  able  and  highly  trained 
persons  to  the  profession ;  (3-)  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  coordination  of  primary 
and  secondary  systems  (if  education  by  placing  them  under  one  control;  that 
to  secure  these  ends  much  larger  financial  provision  for  education  should  l»e 
made  by  the  State;  and  that  the  grant  to  Ireland  should  be  proportionately 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  proposed  for  England  and  Scotland. 

This  report,  combined  with  the  statement  by  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  of  the  limitations  of  the  system  that  it  administers, 
should  be  far-reaching  in  their  effects.  Such  considerations  need  to 
be  further  supplemented  by  inquiries  into  the  possible  sources  of  aid 
from  local  authorities  which  hitherto  have  given  very  little  support 
to  secondary  education,  slight  support  to  elementary  education^  and 
comparatively  large  assistance  to  technical  education.  Committees  of 
inquiry,  tiiough  limited  to  investigations  of  the  status  of  teachers, 
were  appointed  during  1918.  Neither  of  these  can  go  very  far  in  the 
consideration  of  their  problems  without  branching  out  into  the  larger 
and  more  important  problem  that  is  still  far  from  solution — the  re- 
construction of  Irish  education  in  all  its  phases. 
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Contexts. — ESducatloB  under  rellghms  auspices,  by  B.  Warren  Brown — Christian  day 
schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  W.  C.  Kohn — Bdocation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  by  Henry  II.  Meyer — Southern  Baptists  and  education,  by  J.  W.  Cammack — 
Educational  woric  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  William  E.  Gardner — 
Latter-Doy  Saints*  schools,  by  Horace  H.  Cumminga — Roman  Catholic  schools,  by 
Patrick  J.  McCormick. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  AUSPICES. 

By  B.  Warben  Bbown, 
Survey  Secrttary,  Council  of  Church  BoardM  0/  E4ucati6i^ 

In  previous  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  give  any  comprehensive  view  of  Christian  education  in 
the  United  States  because,  while  the  religious  forces  expended  have 
been  very  great,  there  has  been  no  unity  or  system  worthy  of  the 
name.  Only  independent  and  scattered  statements  from  a  few  re- 
ligious organizations  have  been  available.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
material  included  here  summarizes  the  work  of  a  perfected  system 
of  religious  education,  but  there  are  many  evidences  of  a  gi'owing 
group  consciousness  among  the  educational  activities  of  various 
churches.  The  Council  of  Cliurch  Boards  of  Education  is  a  con- 
spicuous example. 

The  lack  of  proportion  in  our  present  aggregate  of  church  insti- 
tutions points  significantly  to  the  fact  that  their  development  was 
genetic  rather  than  logical.  Christian  colleges  existed  before  State 
institutions  were  founded;  indeed,  some  State  universities  were 
originally  under  denominational  control.  We  have  inherited,  there- 
fore, a  curious  alternation  of  church  and  State  control  in  higher 
education.  Religious  schools  were  strongly  intrenched  before  any 
system  of  common  or  secondary  education  had  been  devised,  so  that 
the  church  system  is  very  highly  developed  at  the  top,  but  depends 
chiefly  on  the  Stat©  for  primary  and  secondary  training.  Again, 
various  denominations,  each  acting  independently,  founded  and  en- 
dowed schools,  taking  into  account  mainly  their  local  and  denomina- 
tional situations,  but  without  considering  the  relation  of  school  to 
school  or  of  one  church  organization  to  another.  The  result  has  been 
an  over  supply  of  church  institutions  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
inadequate  facilities  elsewhere.    Out  of  these  conditions  is  growing 
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at  the  present  time  a  new  consciousness  of  the  relationship  of  one 
religious  body  to  another  in  the  educational  field,  of  the  higher  to 
the  lower  grades  of  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  combined  church 
activities  to  the  public-school  system.  This  awakening  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign  of  progress.  It  is  not  a  disparagement  of  the  past. 
The  traditions  of  Christian  education  in  this  country  are  the  object 
of  intense  gratitude  and  pride.  This  new  consciousness  is  a  part 
of  the  growing  "  time-spirit "  in  which  we  are  seeing  things  in  larger 
units  and  closer  relationships. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM, 

Out  of  the  total  population  of  103,000,000  people,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  40,515,126  communicants  or  members  of  some  religious 
faith.  As  only  143,000  are  members  of  Jewish  bodies,  practically 
all  of  these  are  in  Christian  organizations — some  15,000,000  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  Protestant.  Church  population  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  more  than  twice  the  membership,  so  that  this  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a  Christian  country,  in  which  Uie  religious 
forces  are  powerful. 

Institutions. — The  educational  system  controlled  by  these  forces  is 
estimated  as  follows:  195,276  Sunday  schools,  with  19,961,675  pupils; 
about  7,500  parochial  schools,  with  1,626,123  pupils  (90  per  cent 
Catholic) ;  1,586  high  schools  or  academies,  with  103,829  students 
(55  per  cent  Catholic) ;  41  junior  colleges,  395  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  with  a  total  attendance  in  1916-17  of  approximately 
120,000  students ;  and  164  schools  of  theology.  In  addition  to  these 
definite  grades  of  instruction  there  are  many  miscellaneous  insti- 
tutions conducted  in  part  by  boards  of  education  and  in  part  by 
mission  boards.  The  activities  of  10  denominations  alone  out  of  the 
Protestant  group  include  13  training  schools;  11  seminaries  (un- 
graded), for  women;  107  orphanages,  with  grade-school  instruction; 
228  schools  for  Negroes;  3  for  Indians;  and  a  score  of  other  miscel- 
laneous institutions.  To  these  should  be  added,  also,  the  "  mountain 
white "  schools  conducted  by  the  churches  and  the  night  schools  for 
immigrants  under  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

However,  church  interests  in  education  are  by  no  means  as  coher- 
ently related  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  statements.  There 
is  comparatively  little  connection  between  the  higher  and  lower 
branches  of  this  system.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Sunday  school 
has  had  only  a  slight  relation  to  the  church  preparatory  school, 
college,  or  seminary.  The  Lutherans,  for  example,  have  many  week- 
day religious  or  parochial  schools  for  children,  but  relatively  small 
interests  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Many  Protestant  denomi- 
nations have  large  holdings  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  but  prac- 
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tically  no  week-day  schools  of  secondary  and  primary  grade.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  our  religious  education  is  dependent  on  the 
public-school  system  for  any  connected  or  logical  sequence^  of 
instruction. 

Cooperation  with  public  schools. — As  church  institutions  by  no 
means  cover  the  educational  field,  there  has  been  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the  church  who 
attend  State  institutions.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  more  stu- 
dents of  leading  denominations  go  to  the  State  universities  than  to 
their  own  church  colleges.  It  has  been  further  demonstrated  this 
year  that  between  70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  students  now  in  State 
universities  are  members  of  some  church.  Obviously,  the  churches 
having  shut  out  religious  instruction  from  these  institutions  by  law 
are  under  obligation  to  supply  this  teaching  independently.  The 
situation  is  being  provided  for  along  three  definite  lines : 

(1)  Paid  secretaries  are  maintaining  the  Christian  associations  in 
State  institutions.  The  membership  thus  secured  averages  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  student  body. 

(2)  Keligious  workers  are  placed  in  State  institutions  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  In  this  way  $57,000  was  spent  last  year  by 
four  denominations. 

(3)  Bible  chairs  or  schools  of  religion  are  maintained.  By  means 
of  these  credit  is  allowed  for  religious  instruction  properly  super- 
vised and  nonsectarian. 

The  Catholics  maintain  chapels,  the  Episcopalians  church  clubs, 
the  Disciples  and  Methodists  Bible  chairs,  and  the  Presbyterians 
religious  workers. 

Movements  are  under  way,  also,  to  cooperate  with  the  public-school 
system  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  development  of  a 
graded  sj'stem  with  teacher  training  in  the  Sabbath  schools  and  par- 
ticularly the  framing  by  agreement  among  the  denominations  of 
satisfactory  courses  in  the  materials  of  religion  have  made  possible 
the  crediting  of  this  work  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  This  plan 
in  various  forms  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success,  especially 
in  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  further  attempt  to  correlate  church  and  State  education  is  the 
promotion  of  week-day  religious  instruction.  The  most  interesting 
efforts  of  this  sort  to  make  church  instruction  somewhat  more  sys- 
tematic than  is  possible  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  adjusting  the  hours 
and  program  to  the  schedule  of  the  public  schools,  are  found  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  and  Garj',  Ind.  A  movement  similar  in  effect  is  the 
daily  vacation  Bible  school  project,  which  has  developed  extensively 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  usual  course  is  a  daily  session  cover- 
ing five  weeks.  During  1917  there  were  600  schools  in  97  centers, 
with  an  attendance  of  64,000  pupils,  in  addition  to  separate  schools 
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conducted  by  the  Pre^yterian  denomination  sdone.  This  (M*ganiza- 
tion  has  been  somewhat  stronger  in  1918  and  in  some  localities  tiie 
Presbyterian  and  international  associations  have  joined  forces. 

Coordinating  agencies, — For  the  most  part,  church  interests  in 
education  have  grown  spontaneously  rather  than  through  outside 
control  and  supervision.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  trend  toward  centralization.  Twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing denominations  now  have  definite  boards  of  education  and  others 
are  considering  closer  organization.  Many  of  these  boards  are  highly 
systematized  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  education  in 
their  constituency.  Their  combined  budgets  for  1918  amounted  to 
$1,500,000. 

Kecognizing  the  fundamental  unity  of  their  interests,  these  boards 
in  1911  united  in  a  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education.  In 
1914  the  council  organized  tlie  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
which  now  numbers  230  standard  institutions.  Several  denomina- 
tions also  liave  separate  associations  of  their  own  colleges.  The 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  working  in  conjunciion 
with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  organization  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Institutions,  the 
Eeligious  Education  Association,  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  the  Commission  on  Christian  Education  of  tho 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is  now  in  a  position  to  coordinate  more 
fully  the  large  educational  interests  of  Protestant  bodies*  It  is, 
of  course,  recognized  that  the  Catholic  interests  have  long  since  been 
highly  organized. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIOX. 

Professional  training, — Although  some  'universities  under  denomi- 
national control  have  many  professional  departments,  the  church 
makes  no  claim  to  the  field  of  technical  professional  education  other 
than  for  the  ministry  and  missions.  In  this  field  -it  has  a  virtual 
monopoly.  Replacing  the  present  ministry  and  providing  for  reason- 
able growth  calls  for  the  addition  of  at  least  4,500  ministers  each 
year.  To  train  this  number  of  recruits  there  were,  in  1915, 164  theo- 
logical schools.  The  Protestant  schools  offer,  as  a  rule,  three-year 
courses,  and  the  Catholic  schools  six-year  courses.  Some  86  Prot- 
estant seminaries  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  professional 
education,  the  remaining  Protectant  schools  offering  work  of  some- 
what lower  grade  for  foreign-sj)eaking  candidates.  Sixty-seven 
seminaries  of  eight  leading  denominations  have  total  assets,  includ- 
ing plant  and  endowment,  of  $31,295,000,  or  about  one-half  of  tho 
total  assets  of  all  the  seminaries  in  the  field.  Correspondence 
schools  and  summer  institutes,  especially  in  the  South,  provide  a 
partial  substitute  for  seminary  training.     There  has  also  been  a 
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marked  increase  in  the  loan  funds  at  the  disposal  of  seminaries  and 
boai-ds  of  education  to  assist  needy  students.  However,  the  number 
of  students  graduated  by  all  theological  schocds  approximates  only 
2,500  per  year,  or  about  one-half  the  annual  demand.  The  remainder 
must  be  supplied  from  students  who  fail  to  complete  the  seminary 
course  or  enter  the  ministry  directly  from  college.  The  problem  of 
securing  professional  religious  workers  is  consequently  a  problem 
of  increasing  attendance  at  the  seminaries.  The  war  greatly  com- 
plicated the  situation  by  cutting  down  seminary  attendance  12  per 
cent  during  the  past  year,  and  in  paiticular  i*educed  the  number 
in  the  entering  classes.  Losses  during  the  coming  year  will  be  even 
heavier.  With  all  due  allowance  for  consolidation  of  churches  and 
a  larger  average  congregation  per  minister,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  trained  leaders  at  a  time  when  the  supply  is  only  50  per 
cent  adequate  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  ministry. 

The  question  of  the  proper  content  of  theological  instruction 
wasi  greatly  complicated  by  the  war.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  was  a  uniform  demand  among  all  churches  for  a  highly  trained 
ministry  and  the  standards  of  ordination  in  the  various  commimions 
was  steadily  raised.  There  is  no  disposition  at  present  to  lower 
standards,  but  the  desire  is  widespread  to  make  theological  training 
respond  more  directly  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  time.  Two  im- 
portant conferences  on  this  subject  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
former  including  representatives  of  all  Baptist  seminaries  and  the 
latter  a  more  general,  conference  called  in  August,  1918,  by  Harvard 
University. 

Liberal  arts  colleges, — At  the  present  time  the  field  of  liberal  arts 
is  evenly  divided  between  church  and  private  institutions  on  the  one 
hand  and  State  institutions  on  the  other.  The  former  have  a  larger 
attendance  and  a  greater  number  of  schools,  while  the  latter  are 
growing  more  rapidly.  At  present  there  are  affiliated  with  the 
various  church  boards  of  education  333  colleges  and  universities,  41 
recognized  junior  colleges,  and  28  other  colleges  for  Negroes.  The 
total  assets  of  these  schools,  together  with  Catholic  institutions,  are 
in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars  and  their  combined  income  more 
than  $25,000,000  per  year.  During  the  past  four  years  their  gifts 
for  plant  and  endowment  averaged  almost  $30,000,000  per  year.  By 
far  the  largest  educational  interests  are  controlled  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  64  colleges, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  44  colleges,  the  Baptists  with 
22  in  the  North  and  38  in  the  South,  and  the  Congregational 
Oiurches  with  41  colleges  and  universities,  including  tliose  his- 
torically related  to  the  denomination.  Tlie  total  attendance  of  these, 
together  with  62  Catliolic  colleges,  was  120,000  students  in  1915, 
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as  compared  with  83,000  liberal  arts  students  in  93  State  institutions 
for  the  corresponding  year.  The  effect  of  the  war,  however,  was  to 
reduce  college  attendance  on  the  average  18  to  20  per  cent  below  the 
total  for  1916-17.  This  reduction  affected  State  and  private  in- 
stitutions equally.  The  loss  in  the  beginning  classes,  however,  was 
somewhat  heavier  in  church  than  in  State  institutions.  Thus  far  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  close  the  doors  of  any  church  colleges  on 
account  of  the  war,  although  some  10  or  12  preparatory  schools  have 
been  discontinued.  By  the  utmost  economy,  coupled  with  unusual 
exertions  in  the  raising  of  emergency  funds,  colleges  have  been  able 
to  live  practically  within  their  incomes  and  to  close  the  year  1917-18 
with  relatively  small  deficits.  Tliis,  however,  is  an  achievement 
which  could  hardly  be  duplicated  after  another  year  of  the  war. 

RECENT  PROGRESS. 

Standardization. — The  tendency  in  I'ecent  years  to  define  sharply 
the  different  grades  of  education  and  to  standardize  institutions  has 
been  shared  by  the  various  church  authorities.  At  the  present  time 
the  three  main  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  two  Metho* 
dist  bodies,  the  United  Brethren,  and  some  of  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations have  definite  requirements  for  grading  their  schools.  In 
particular,  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  has  greatly  cleared  the 
situation  in  its  territory  by  sharply  defining  and  classifying  junior 
colleges.  The  Association  of  American  Colleges  has  taken  the  lead 
in  formulating  the  specifications  of  an  efficient  college  and  is  now 
defining  college  efficiency  on  the  financial  side.  The  Rdigious  Eldu- 
cation  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  classified  the  Bible  department  in  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  a  view  to  improving  the  standard,  and  the 
council  has  further  promoted  conferences  for  standardizing  the 
Biblical  instruction  within  those  departments. 

Financial  campaigns. — ^It  became  evident  some  years  ago  that  to 
realize  the  standards  defined,  larger  endowments  and  incomes  were 
indispensable.  The  past  three  years  have  therefore  seen  a  remark- 
able group  of  campaigns  among  different  denominations  to  promote 
their  educational  resources.  The  denominations  of  these  boards 
affiliated  with  the  council  have  been  in  the  field  for  an  aggregate  of 
$100,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Disciples  and  Baptists,  North, 
have  now  raised  nineteen  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  most 
notable  campaign  has  been  handled  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Oiurch,  completing  on  July  4,  1918,  a  jubilee  fund  of  $27,000,000. 

Even  greater  efforts  are  now  projected  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  Southern  Baptist  denomination  has  blocked  out  a  campaign  for 
$15,000,000  during  the  next  five  years;  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  is  committed  to  an  e<Uicational  campaign  for  $13,000,000  for 
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colleges  and  $10,000,000  additional  for  its  two  universities.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  .the  United  States  of  America  is  projecting 
plans  for  campaigns  totaling  almost  $75,000,000,  in  which  education 
will  have  a  large  share.  A  similar  movement  is  under  way  in  the 
Pi-esbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern).  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  church  standards  of  education,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  attained  through  financial  strength,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized, 
and  we  are  passing  out  of  the  period  in  which  a  denominational 
school  because  it  is  small  is  to  be  reproached  with  inadequate  facili- 
ties for  a  well-rounded  education. 

War  service. — During  the  past  year  the  colleges  with  all  they 
possessed  were  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Stu- 
dents were  encouraged  and  even  urged  to  enlist.  Some  45,000  col- 
lege students  left  school  almost  immediately  and  more  than  1,000 
faculty  men,  including  a  score  of  college  president,  entered  war 
service  of  some  sort.  College  incomes  were  reduced  more  than 
$2,000,000  through  the  loss  in  tuition  and  institutional  costs  increased 
an  equal  amount  through  rise  in  prices.  In  so  far  as  they  could  secure 
military  instructors,  the  Christian  colleges  introduced  military  train- 
ing. The  larger  institutions  wei'e  active  in  scientific  research  con- 
nected with  the  war,  and  all  rendered  valuable  service  in  campaigns 
for  the  Red  Cross,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  liberty  loans, 
recruiting,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  interpreting  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  all  educational  leaders 
recognized  fully  that  the  channels  of  trained  leadership  for  the  future 
should  not  be  completely  blocked  and  efforts  were  redoubled  to 
maintain  the  essential  lines  of  education. 

Cooperation, — The  most  significant  tendency  of  the  year,  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  war,  was  the  increasing  cooperation  of  all  the  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  religious  education.  Within  particular  de- 
nominations there  was  a  definite  tightening  of  the  bonds  uniting 
educational  institutions.  During  the  year  the  Episcopal  board 
strengthened  its  college  department;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  consolidated  its  various  educational  inter- 
ests under  a  single  board;  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  expanded 
the  work  of  its  board  of  education  and  organized  its  colleges  in  an 
association;  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  projected  a  survey 
of  its  educational  interests. 

The  extent  of  interdenojninational  cooperation  may  be  estimated 
from  the  activities  in  which  the  various  churches  have  joined  forces. 
At  the  present  time  colleges  of  most  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, together  with  many  Catholic  schools,  are  combining  much  of 
their  advertising  under  the  leadership  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  various  State  associations  of  colleges,  and 
State  Councils  of  Defense,  and  the  National  Council  on  Education, 
10C405*— 10 2 
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which  conducted  an  emergency  campaign  from  Washington  during 
the  summer  of  1918.  The  various  church  boards  of  education  have 
combined  tiieir  educational  survey  work  and  investigation  in  a 
single  departoient.  A  new  publication,  the  American  College  BuUe* 
tin,  now  serves  as  a  medium  of  contact  between  interests  in  this  field. 
A  considerable  venture  in  cooperative  purchasing  has  also  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  The  same  orgaiu- 
zation  has  secured  scholarships  for  some  220  French  girls  distributed 
among  American  colleges.  The  American  College  Bureau,  a  co- 
operative agency  for  securing  teachers,  is  in  operation.  In  shoit, 
all  the  agencies  of  this  field  are  working  togetlier  in  a  way  never 
before  deemed  possible. 

These  and  other  cooperative  activities  have  been  furthered  by  a 
number  of  impoiiant  educational  conferences  during  the  year.  Tho 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  the  Christian  Associations, 
and  the  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities  held  a  joint  meeting 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  consider  religious  work  in  State  in- 
stitutions and  united  in  the  organization  of  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  accomplish  the  Northfield  program  for  Bible  study.  There 
have  been  special  gatherings  of  those  interested  in  college  Bible  de- 
partments, standards  of  Sunday  school  work,  cooperative  purchas- 
ing, preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to 
the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  more  impetus 
toward  close  educational  cooperation  among  different  religious 
bodies  during  the  past  two  years  than  in  the  entire  previous  genera- 
tion. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

The  drawing  together  of  the  educational  programs  of  religious 
bodies  formerly  independent  naturally  raises  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  hold  a  similar  conception  of  their  educational 
responsibilities.  The  educational  activities  of  the  churches  seem  to 
agree  fundamentally  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  Religious  instruction  is  necessary  to  a  complete  education.  As 
such  teaching  is  legally  excluded  from  public  schools.  Christian  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  facilities  for  religious  training  at  State 
institutions  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  public  system. 

2.  The  education  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  Christian 
program  must  provide  (a)  trained  church  leaders;  (6)  denomina- 
tional centers  of  influence;  {c)  educational  facilities  where  the  pub- 
lic schools  do  not  reach;  and  (d)  conservative  influence  on  secular 
education. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  religious  denomination  would  take  ex- 
ception to  the  general  substance  of  these  principles.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  tho  leaders  in  secular  cdu- 
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cutiou  to  indorse  them  without  qualiScation.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  church  schools  have  contributed  to  our  total  system 
of  edux^ation  a  moral  tone  which  would  have  been  impossible  under 
purely  secular  control.  Tl^re  is  less  dispoeitiim  than  ever  before  to 
bring  about  a  mere  duplication  of  educational  facilities  as  between 
church  and  State  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  far  stronger  tendency  to 
secure  from  each  type  its  highest  c(mtribution  to  the  Nation.  Un- 
doubtedly, means  must  be  foimd  by  which  greater  continuity  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages 
of  the  educational  system  may  be  secured.  However,  the  cordial 
relations  among  church  bodies  and  between  church  and  public  edu- 
cation provide  a  much  easier  approach  to  that  problem  than  has  been 
posdble  for  many  years. 


CHRISTIAN  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THB  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

By  W.  C.  KoHN, 
President,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  River  Forest,  III. 

Tlie  Christian  day  school  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  Luth- 
eran educational  system  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  principle  that  religion  is  the  most  important  object  of 
human  interest  and  concern.  The  children  of  today  are  the  men  of 
the  chur(*h  and  the  state  in  the  future.  The  future  of  the  church  and 
of  the  state  will  depend  upon  the  training  and  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  present. 

Tlie  Cliristian  day  school  is  a  voluntary  enterprise  of  a  Lutheran 
congregation  whose  members,  constrained  by  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  convictions  based  on  scriptural  truth,  vote  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  school  in  their  parish.  With  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion they  mutually  agree  to  send  their  children  to  that  school.  They 
select  and  call  the  teachers,  build  and  equip  the  schoolhouses,  and 
assess  themselves  for  tlie  support  of  the  teachers  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools. 

The  congregation  is  the  owner  of  the  schools,  and  has  full  control 
over  them.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  It  asserts  for  the  con- 
gregation the  right  of  supervision.  The  pastor  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  school,  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  His  supervision  extends  over 
religious  instruction  and  over  secular  brandies  in  so  far  as  they  are 
meaas  of  training.  As  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge,  secular 
studies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  congregation,  and  this 
supervision  is  generally  exercised  by  a  school  board. 

In  a  few  instances  a  so-called  "  school  society  "  is  organized  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  alone  contribute  to  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  school,  leaving  the  institution,  however, 
under  full  control  of  the  congregation. 
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Since  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  the  means  of  grace,  that 
tlie  Word  of  God  is  the  incorruptible  seed  through  isvhich  the  soul 
in  born  again,  and  the  fimi  conviction  that  education  does  not  mean 
only  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects,  but  is 
mainly  the  building  up  of  an  honest  Christian  character,  which  can 
not  be  done  except  under  the  continual  influence  of  the  scriptural 
Christ  ideal,  this  makes  it  imperative  for  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation to  insist  upon  an  early  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  parents  are  expected  to  send  their  childi*en  to  the  Christian 
day  school  in  preference  to  any  other,  although  such,  attendance  is 
not  made  compulsory,  moral  and  religious  persuasion  being  the  only 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  indifferent  pai-ents. 

The  basis  on  which  the  Christian  day  school  is  organized  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  public  school  in  all  its  details,  except  that  it 
devotes  the  first  hour  of  each  day  to  religious  instruction  and  that 
all  secular  branches  are  taught  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Writ.  The 
material  used  in  the  religious  instruction  is:  Bible  reading,  Bible 
stories,  Luther's  small  catechism  with  proof  texts  and  explanations, 
Church  prayers,  and  the  most  important  Lutheran  hj'mns.  The  text- 
books on  secular  subjects  are  either  those  used  by  the  public  school 
or  such  as  are  published  by  the  educatoi's  of  the  church,  written  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  church.  The  medium  of 
instruction  is  mostly  English.  The  religious  instruction  is  graded 
similar  to  that  of  secular  topics.  In  the  first  three  grades  the 
children  are  taught  simple  Bible  stories,  the  text  of  the  chief  parts 
of  Luther's  small  catechism,  and  several  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  an  additional  number  of 
Bible  stories  with  application  to  experiences  in  the  child's  life,  a 
supplement  of  proof  texts,  and  Lutheran  hymns  are  taught.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  comprise  a  thorough  repetition  of 
the  entire  catechism,  Bible  stories  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  church  history,  and  an  intense  study  of  the 
Eeformation. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Christian  day  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  are  accredited  by  the  educational  authoritie.s. 

The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  schools  of  the  synmlical  conference 
is  patriotic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  .The  education  of  the 
teachers  vouchsafes  a  si)irit  true  to  its  government. 

THE  TEACHER  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   DAY   SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  synodical  conference  and  other 
Lutheran  bodies  since  the  past  70  years  to  draw  the  teachers  from 
their  own  rank  and  file.  The  teachers  of  the  Christian  day  schools, 
as  well  as  the  pastor,  who  is  ex-officio  superintendent  of  the  school  in 
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his  parish,  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  bright  boys  in  their 
schools.  Having  found  a  strong,  healthy,  and  studious  lad  they  try 
to  convince  him  and  his  parents  of  the  necessity  of  good  educators. 
On  the  decision  of  both  the  parents  and  the  boy  he  is  sent  to  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  church.  The  synodical  conference  has 
three  such  schools,  one  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  for  the  West,  another  at 
River  Forest,  111.,  which  is  large,  modem,  and  exceedingly  well 
equipped,  and  the  third  at  New  Ulm,  Minn.  At  these  institutions 
tuition  is  entirely  free;  all  expenses  for  salaries,  equipment,  and  re- 
pairs are  defrayed  by  the  synod  body.  Ways  and  means  are  found 
lo  support  even  indigent  students. 

The  institution  at  Seward  has  an  enrollment  of  135,  and  Concordia 
Teachers'  College,  at  River  Forest,  225  students;  New  Ulm  has  98. 

These  colleges  offer  a  high-school  course  of  four  years,  and  a  nor- 
mal divinity  coui^se  of  two  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  the 
normal  coui^ses  are  20  credits  of  high-school  work.  The  courses  are 
as  follows:  Isagogics,  sacred  history,  church  history,  expositions  in 
dogmatics,  pedagogy,  psychology,  teacher's  course  in  music,  English, 
Cierraan,  practical  teaching  in  training  school,  mathematics,  general 
science,  general  biologj%  nature  study  (including  field  work),  chem- 
ijitr}',' geography,  physiographj'^,  physiology,  and  music  (harmony, 
organ,  and  piano).*  The  object  of  such  education  is  not  only  to  offer 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  general  education  but  also  to 
Irain  him  in  the  practical,  technical,  and  vocational  work  which  the 
])i-ofession  of  a  religious  teacher  requires.  For  the  achievement  of 
this  aim  a  training  school  is  comiected  with  the  colleges,  where  the 
membei*s  of  the  senior  class  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
and  to  practice  the  art  of  teaching  religion  and  the  secular  branches 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  two  competent  critic  teachers. 
This  training  offers  the  students  special  advantages,  because  there 
fhoy  are  confronted  with  actual  school  conditions,  and  are  led  and 
directed  to  meet  these  conditions  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  thus  making  a  practical  study  of  school  conditions,  school 
administration,  school  methods,  and  school  children.  At  the  same 
time  they  continue  with  their  regular  studies.  This  correlation  be- 
tween practice  teaching  and  class-room  study  of  great  subjects 
strengthens  and  broadens  each  part  of  a  professional  course  and  helps 
the  normal  teacher  to  keep  his  classwork  in  close  touch  with  the  every- 
day work  of  the  schools  and  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  student. 

Before  Uie  student  enters  the  last  year  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
<o  serve  as  supply  or  substitute  teacher  in  different  schools.  He  is 
refjuired  to  do  consecutive  work  in  some  specific  grade  of  a  large 
school,  or  practice  work  in  all  grades  in  a  country  school.  If  his 
work  as  substitute  is  efiicient  he  enters  the  class  of  candidates,  and 
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if  his  work  continues  to  be  satisfactory  he  is  recommended  as  a  per- 
manent teacher  at  the  end  of  the  ^hool  year. 

Tlie  institution  at  River  Forest,  111.,  has  a  fine  museum,  with 
an  abundance  of  museum  material,  located  centrally  in  order  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  the  classrooms.  The  material  is  not  used  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  the  visitors'  curiosity,  but  for  educative  pmr- 
poses. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  best  talent  in  art,  weekly 
lectures  and  recitals  (song,  organ,  and  piano)  are  given  them  by  well- 
known  artists.  This  tends  to  spur  the  students  onward,  and  gives 
them  a  wider  range  and  an  idea  of  tlie  achievements  which  can  be 
reached. 

For  the  teaching  of  science  a  complete  chemical  laboratory  is 
equipped,  ready  for  use  at  all  times. 

For  the  instruction  in  music  and  for  practicing.  S  pipe  organs  and 
20  pianos  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  at  regular  periods. 

COURSES  OF  STUOr. 

The  college  offers  a  high-school  course  of  four  yeare  and  a  normal 
divinity  course  of  two  years.  Entrance  I'equirements  for  the  normal 
coarse  are  20  credits  of  high-sclKX)!  work. 

In  the  high-school  department  the  following  courses  are  given: 

EngUsh :  r»iti. 

General  literature ^ 1 

American  literature 1 

Eaglisli  literature 1 

Composition  and  rbetoric 1 

German : 

3:  Modem  prose  and  poetry.    BH^mentary  composition  ami  gmmmnr-.  1 

4:  Advanced  prose  and  poetry.    Advancetl  grammar 1 

5:  Study  of  Gemmn  classics.    Essay  cours*e 1 

6:  Outline  of  German  literature,  from  curliest  times  to  Heine,  Tlieory 

of  composition 1 

7:  Study  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  Lessing.  etc.,  The  mo<lem  essjiy.  1 

Mathematics : 

Advanced  arithmetic 1 

Algebra  (to  quadratics) 1 

Algebra  (through  quadratics) | 

Plane  geometry 1 

History : 

Ancient ^ 

Medieval  and  modern 1 

United  States  (advam*ed  course; ^ 1 

Biblical 1 

General  science I 

Greneral  biologj- 1 
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Units. 

Nature  study 1 

Chemtstry , i 

Geogmphy 1 

Phjsiography 1 

Klenieiitarj'  tlogmatJcs 1 

Music  (harmony,  organ,  and  piano) 1| 

One  unit  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  150  class  periods  of  60  minutes. 
The  Normal  Divinity  Department  offei^s  tlie  following  courses: 


Courses  In  literature  and  rhetoric: 

American, 

English. 

German. 
Isagogics. 
Sacred  history. 
Church  history. 
Expositions  in  dogmatics. 
Teacliers'  course  in  music. 
Practice  teaching  in  the  training  school. 


Pedagogy : 

History  of  education. 

Principles  of  education. 

Psychology. 

Methods. 
Teachers'  courses: 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

German. 

Arithmetic 

History. 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

Catechctics* 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Since  the  last  four  years  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
both  during  the  period  of  preparation  and  while  in  office  have  been 
increasing  in  efficiency  and  in  number.  One  of  the  most  potent  is  the 
**  Teacliers  C<mference."  The  synods  have  divided  their  territories 
into  districts,  and  the  teachers  within  each  district  form  a  conference, 
the  attendance  of  this  conference  being  obligatory.  These  confer- 
ences convene  from  two  to  four  times  annually.  In  their  .meetings 
they  follow  the  plan  of  intensely  discussing  one  or  two  topics,  assign- 
ing one  speaker  to  present  an  outline  of  the  problem  or  topic.  When 
this  paper  has  been  read,  the  discussion  is  opened  to  those  voicing 
different  opinions.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  topic  under  discussion  and  enable  every  one  to 
render  an  intelligent  decision  when  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
pro[>osal  for  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  essayist's  views  is  passed 
upon  by  vote.  Each  year  these  district  conferences  send  one  or  more 
representatives  to  a  general  conference  which  convenes  annually  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in  which  topics  concerning  the  national 
welfare  of  the  Christian  day  schools  are  ventilated.  The  Missouri 
Synod  has  appointed  a  committee  or  an  editorial  staff  which  pub- 
lishes a  pedagogical  magazine,  "  Schulblatt,"  monthly  in  the  interest 
of  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
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Lutheran  normal  colleges  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1918  are  as  follows : 

Wartburg  Teachers*  Seminary,  Waverly,  Iowa  (Iowa  Syaod),  11  teachers, 
158  students. 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Madisou,  Minn.  (United  Norwegian  Church),  9 
teachers,  157  students. 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (Norwegian  Synod),  11 
teachers,  210  students. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  Normal,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (colored;  Synod  Conf.),  4 
teachers,  50  students. 

Concordia  Teachers*  College,  River  Forest,  111.  (Missouri  Synod),  13  teachers, 
231  students. 

Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary,  Seward,  Nebr.  (Missouri  Synod),  9  teachers, 
152  students. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Woodville,  Ohio  (Ohio  Synod),  5 
teachers,  62  students. 

.  At  various  other  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  bodies  normal  courses  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  Christian  day  schools. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   DAY   SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

The  teacher  of  the  Lutheran  day  school  is  called  as  an  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  and  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties  he  is  installed 
in  the  capacity  of  a  "  regular "  minister  of  religion,  whereupon  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  that  he  will  well  and  truly  conform  to  the 
l)rinciples  of  religion  as  quoted  in  the  official  Hand  Boo)c,  Confes- 
sions, and  Holy  Writ  as  taught  by  said  synod.  And  as  such  it  is  his 
regular  and  customary  vocation  to  teach  the  principles  of  religion 
to  the  children  of  the  congregation  which  called  him.  His  duties 
f  ui-ther  consist  in  teaching  and  preaching  in  regular  catechetical  and 
Sunday  services  and  in  conducting  the  reading  service  in  the  absence 
of  the  duly  ordained  pastor.  Thus  the  teacher  not  only  makes  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  religion  his  life  vocation,  but  he  is 
primarily  engaged  in  teaching  such  principles  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation.  Where  the  congregation  is  too  small  to  engage  an 
assistant  pastor  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children 
and  young  people  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  duly  ordained  minister. 
For  this  reason — that  he  is  principally  engaged  in  religious  work 
assisting  the  pastor  in  taking  care  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
children — he  is  looked  upon  by  the  synod,  as  well  as  by  the  individual 
congregation,  as  a  regular  minister  of  religion. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Within  the  past  15  years  the  Lutheran  Church  bodies  liave  made 
remarkable  improvements  in  school  buildings  of  cities  and  large 
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towns,  as  well  as  in  buildings  for  country  schools.  Many  of  them  are 
approaching  the  ideal  schoolhouse.  Every  site  selected  must  be  a 
location  comparatively  level  and  situated  so  that  it  can  be  kept  dry, 
with  enough  space  for  a  good  playground. 

SUPERVISION. 

Besides  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  congregation  and  its 
pastor,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  elected  a  general  board  to  improve 
upon  its  entire  school  system,  and  each  district  has  elected  a  super- 
visory board  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  its  territory.  The 
district  board  is  in  close  connection  with  the  general  board,  and 
must  make  semiannual  reports.  In  some  localities  the  following 
system  prevails:  Each  synxniical  district,  comprising  one  or  two 
States,  has  elected  boards  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  schools,  to  hear 
appeals  concerning  school  matters,  to  see  that  the  curriculum  and  the 
lesson  schedule  adopted  by  the  church  are  carried  out  so  that  the 
aim  set  for  the  school  is  achieved,  to  make  a  summary  of  the  statistics, 
to  oversee  the  educational  work  in  their  locality,  involving  about  16 
schools,  and  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to  the  .district  boards. 

The  second  administrative  unit  is  the  district  board.  This  board 
receives  the  reports  of  the  local  boards,  and  improves  upon  a  uni- 
form curriculum  and  schedule  by  comparing  the  reports  from  the 
various  localities.  In  some  instances,  such  as  in  the  northern  IHinois 
district  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  a  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected, 
who  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  district  convention.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  examine  the  teachers,  call  institutes,  hear 
appeals  in  school  matters,  and  superintend  the  educational  interests 
of  the  districts.  In  all  districts  there  is  a  board  which  cooperates 
with  the  superintendent. 

STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  reports  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  status  of  the  Lutheran 
parochial  school  is  as  follows: 

The  German  Iowa  Synod  reports  416  schools,  52  teachers,  400  pastors  teach- 
inr;  fn  school,  14,130  pupils,  38,847  members,  and  128,219  communicant  members. 

The  Lutheran  Free  Church  reports  210  schools,  255  teachers,  and  6,500  pupUa 

The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States  reports  281  schools,  109  teachen^ 
9«391  pupils,  200  pastors  teaching  In  school,  206,198  members,  and  139,015  com- 
municant members. 

The  United  Synod  In  the  South  has  no  Christian  day  school.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  78,510  and  a  communicant  membership  of  53,226. 

Prom  the  General  Synod  no  Christian  day  school  has  been  reported.  Iti 
baptised  membership  Is  474,740,  and  Its  communicant  membership  is  364,072. 

The  General  Council  is  composed  of  13  synotls,  with  610  schools,  747  teachen^ 
and  24,605  pupils.  Its  baptized  membership  is  760,441,  and  its  conununlcant 
membership  531,978. 
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The  EilsoD^s  Synod  r^orts  6  Christian  day  schools,  G  pastors  teaciiing  la 
school,  300  pupils,  baptized  meml}ership  1,567,  communicant  membership  1.232. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Church  reports  84  schools,  84  teachers,  2,230  pupils, 
21,401  baptized  members,  and  14,463  communicant  members. 

The  German  Immanuel  Synod  has  reported  no  chanj:e  from  the  last  issue, 
lu  which  she  stands  with  15  schools,  15  teachers,  and  S23  pupils. 

From  the  Icelandic  Synod  and  the  United  Danish  Lutheran  Church  no 
parochial  school  work  has  been  reported. 

The  Finnish  Suoni  Synod  reports  61  schools,  65  teachers,  3,998  pupils,  32,541 
baptized  members,  and  16,511  communicant  members. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America  reports  853  schools,  1,288  teach* 
ers,  50,371  pupils,  485,000  baptized  members,  and  300,000  communicant  members. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States  reports  2,213  schools,  1.173 
pastors  teaching  in  school,  1,450  teachers,  96,737  pupils,  1,000,014  baptized 
members,  and  613,798  communicant  members. 

The  Wisconsin  Synod  reports  250  schools,  173  teachers.  16,412  pupils,  bap- 
tized membership  190,946,  communicant  membership  155,261. 

The  Minnesota  Synod  has  120  scliools,  41  teachers,  11,593  pupils,  37,537  bap- 
tized members,  26,319  communicant  members. 

The  Michigan  Synod  has  76  schools,  27  teachers,  6,837  pupils,  23,124  baptized 
members,  and  12,121  communicant  members. 

The  District  of  Nebraska  has  25  schools.  11  teachers,  1,210  pupils,  7,815 
baptized  members,  and  5,969  communicant  members. 

The  Slovak  Synod  reports  30  schools,  6  teachers,  1,614  pupils,  12,970  bap- 
tized members,  8,570  communicant  members. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

By  Henry  H.  Meyeb, 
Editor  of  Sunday  School  PuhlicaUon^. 

Tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
educational  work.  It  holds  that  the  individual  to  be  n  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  must  have  high  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  and  must 
possess  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  ideals  both  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  service  of  mankind* 

PARISH  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  whole  plan  is  the  educational  work  in 
the  local  parish.  The  general  conference  of  the  church  has  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  board  of  Sunday  schools  whoso 
duties  are  "to  found  Sunday  schools  in  needy  neighborhoods;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  Sunday  schools  requiring  assistance;  to  edu- 
cate the  church  in  all  phases  of  Sunday-school  work,  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  raise  ideals  and  improve  methods;  to  determine  the 
Sunday-scliool  curriculum,  including  the  courses  for  teacher  train- 
ing and,  in  general,  to  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  study  of  tlio 
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Bible  in  the  church."  For  the  year  1917  the  board  reported  36,302 
Sunday  schools  with  a  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  of  414,480  and 
a  total  enrollment  of  4,679,943.  In  each  case  the  figures  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  textbooks  and  periodicals  furnished  by  the  Methodist  Book 
CJoncern  show  improvement  both  in  variety  and  quality.  A  com- 
plete carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  now  provided  for  pupils  of 
all  ages,  a  three-year  course  of  training  for  prospective  teachers  and 
officers  is  available,  and  there  is  an  increased  supply  of  literature 
dealing  with  special  aspects  of  religious  education.  These  publica- 
tions have  a  circulation  of  5,000,000,  of  which  343,000  are  for 
teachers.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  interpretation  to 
the  pupils  of  present  world  conditions.  Twelve  lesson  courses  of 
study  have  been  prepared  and  widely  distributed  on  the  topics  of 
"  World  Democracy  "  and  "  Marshaling  the  Forces  of  Patriotism." 

An  important  -educational  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Epworth 
League  through  its  study  classes  and  institutes  and  especially  by 
means  of  its  plan  whereby  every  league  member  is  assigned  to  some 
definite  task  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  community. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds 
an  advisory  relation  to  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal  schools  and  col- 
leges, which  are,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  and  self-supporting. 


Instittitioni. 

Num- 
ber. 

Groands, 

bnildines^aiid 

equipment. 

Endowment. 

Annual 
Income. 

Debt 

Faculty. 

Students. 

Cotkffn,    mtivcirdties, 
theok^icsl  seminaries, 
etc 

40 
39 

ao 

S27,M8,5Q8 
4,268,311 
2,075,450 

S29,2Q3,4M 

1,759,238 

745,442 

$4,803,907 
641,8(0 
404,906 

«l,521,aB2 

372.001 

15,000 

2,506 
431 
333 

38,661 

SeoondAiy  schools 

HoKromiUUitieos 

7,343 
6,006 

TwUl 

108 

34,312,264 

31,709,170 

5,940,586 

1,806,263 

3,270 

52,010 

Much  of  the  endowment  of  the  schools  and  colleges  is  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education.  In  some  cases 
direct  gifts  of  money  are  contributed  to  the  annual  income,  out  of  a 
fund  which  the  board  maintains  for  that  purpose.  During  the  year 
1917  a  total  of  $43,030.43  was  granted  to  schools. 

Through  the  university  senate  the  church  exercises  its  power  to 
maintain  standards  of  endowment,  equipment,  and  scholastic  work 
in  the  colleges  and  schools.  The  senate  consists  of  16  college  presi- 
dents. Created  in  1888,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  organization  for 
standardizing  colleges  in  America. 
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In  order  that  a  Methodist  Episcopal  institution  may  be  listed  as  a 
college  it  must  satisfy  five  principal  requirements : 

1.  A  four-year  preparatory  coui'se  for  entrance  to  the  freshman 
class* 

2.  Four  years  of  college  work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

3.  A  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  teachers  giving  time  exclusively 
to  college,  as  distinguished  from  preparatory  or  professional  school 
work. 

4.  Not  less  than  50  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  four  college 
classes. 

5.  A  minimum  of  $200,000  of  productive  endowment  over  and 
above  annuities  and  debts. 

SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  biennium  1915-1917,  39  secondary  schools  were  affil- 
iated with  the  board.  Institutions  of  this  class  do  not  progress  rap- 
idly, since  tlie  advance  and  expansion  of  public  high  schools  supplies 
so  well  the  increasing  demand  for  secondary  education.  There  is 
nevertheless  a  constant  need  which  the  public  high  school  can  not 
fill.  Children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  divorced,  or  constantly 
traveling,  or  who  are  made  sensitive  by  slight  mental  and  physical 
defects  must  receive  personal  care  in  their  education.  Therefore  the 
board  includes  in  its  responsibilities  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  total  faculties  include  431  members.  Total  attendance  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1917,  was  7,343. 

Fifteen  schools  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains are  a  direct  charge  and  not  merely  under  the  board's  super- 
vision. Extension  of  education  among  the  highlanders  of  the  South 
is  a  field  of  activity  assigned  by  the  general  conference  of  1908, 
These  southerners  were  never  slaveholdei-s.  Turning  to  the  moun- 
tains from  a  love  of  hunting  and  adventure,  or  driven  there  to  avoid 
the  fate  of  the  poor  whites,  they  fell  into  poverty  and  isolation,  from 
which  but  few  have  ever  emerged. 

The  board  of  education  furnishes  in  this  section  both  institutions 
and  the  means  of  attending  them. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  schools  are  taken  from  the  public  edu- 
cational collection,  of  which  one-fifth  is  paid  to  the  board,  while  the 
remainder  goes  directly  to  the  local  Methodist  institution, 

PROGRESS  IN  TWO  TEARS. 

Comparing  the  same  49  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools,  in  the  reports  for  June,  1915,  and  June,  1917,  they  pro- 
gressed in  every  direction: 
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Grounds, 

buildings,  and 

equipment. 

Endowment. 

Income. 

Debt. 

Faculty. 

Students. 

Jane,  1915 

$25,563,330 
27,968,608 

128,075,359 
29,203,490 

14,280,632 
4,893,997 

$2,837,356 
1,521,262 

2,411 
2,506 

83,538 
38,661 

June,  1917 

DifTeronce 

2,405,178 

1,128,131 

613,365 

1,316,094 

95 

6,133 

In  two  years  the  equipment,  buildings,  and  grounds  have  advanced 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  paid-in  endowment  more  than  a 
million,  and  the  annual  income  more  than  half  a  million,  while  the 
indebtedness  is  reduced  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  combined 
faculties  have  gained  95  members,  and  the  student  enrollment  shows 
an  increase  of  over  5,000. 

The  increase  in  endowment  during  this  period  can  not  be  judged 
merely  from  the  above  tables,  which  represent  actual  sums  paid  in. 
In  addition  the  educational  jubilee,  under  leadership  of  this  board, 
had  subscribed  up  to  June,  1917,  something  over  nineteen  millions, 
though  exact  figures  are  not  available  until  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  1918. 

THE   STUDENT  LOAN   FUND. 

An  important  function  of  the  board  is  the  administration  of  the 
student  loan  fund,  by  which  2,062  students  received  financial  aid 
in  1917.  With  a  few  exceptions,  only  persons  studying  in  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  church  may  receive  loans.  The  fund  is  derived  from 
the  annual  Children's  Day  collection  in  the  churches,  which  in  1917 
totaled  $99,000.  The  church,  therefore,  contributes  nearly  $100,000 
each  year  to  the  cause  of  education  in  addition  to  the  public  educa- 
tional collection. 

The  loan  fund  began  operation  in  1873;  since  then  in  all  24,935 
students  have  received  loans. 

Of  the  2,062  aided  last  year,  the  intended  callings  are: 

Ministry    828 

Missionary   1 133 

Ministry  and  missionary 28 

Teaching  : 536 

Other  callings 537 

Total 2,062 

The  loans  bear  no  interest  if  paid  within  five  years  after  gradua- 
tion. As  soon  as  money  is  returned  it  goes  into  the  available  fund 
and  is  loaned  out  again. 

NEGKO  EDUCATION. 

Special  work  for  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch.     For  this  purpose  the  following  institutions   have  been 
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established :  Ganimon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn,;  Flint-Goodridge  Hospital  and 
Nurse  Training  School,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Bennett  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C;  Claflin  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C;  Clark  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Samuel  Huston  College,  Austin,  Tex.;  New  Orleans 
College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
George  R.  Smith  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Philander  Smith  College, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Walden  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wiley  Col- 
lege,  Marshall,  Tex. ;  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Gilbert  Industrial  Institute, 
Baldwin,  La.;  Haven  Institute,  Meridian,  Miss.;  La  Grange  Acad- 
emy, La  Grange,  Ga.  ;^  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Morristown,  Tenn. ;  and  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  Princess 
Ann  Academy  and  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  are  two  schools  affiliated  with  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. 

At  Bennett  College,  Claflin  College,  Clark  University,  Samuel 
Huston  College,  New  Orleans  College,  Rust  College,  Philander 
Smith  College,  Walden  College,  Wiley  College,  and  Morgan  College, 
college  preparatory,  high  school,  academic,  and  normal  training  are 
carried  on  extensively,  with  a  small  college  course  for  a  few  of  the 
students  who  feel  that  they  need  the  larger  preparation  eitlier  for 
entrance  into  professional  schools  or  for  the  higher  grades  of  teach- 
ing. 

At  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Cookman  Institute,  Gilbert  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Haven  Institute,  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  George  R.  Smith  College,  Princess  Anne  Academy  and  Vir- 
ginia Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  until  recently  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  now  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  primary  and  grade  work,  with 
high  school,  academic,  college  preparatory,  and  normal  training  are 
carried  on.  At  many  of  the  schools  primary  and  grammar  classes 
are  kept  up,  partly  for  teacher-training  purposes  and  partly  to  sup- 
plement the  insufficient  facilities  for  colored  children  provided  in 
the  public  schools. 

Industrial  departments  arc  maintained  at  Claflin  College,  Samuel 
Huston  College,  Gilbert  Industrial  Institute,  and  Morristown  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College.  Agriculture  including  gardening  is 
taught  at  Bennett,  Claflin,  Samuel  Huston,  George  R.  Smitli,  Wiley, 
Central  Alabama,  Gilbert,  and  Momstown. 

The  curriculum  for  all  of  these  schools  is  prepared  by  the  Fi-eed- 
men's  Aid  Society  and  approxhnates  the  requirements  for  similar 
grades  in  schools  generally  throughout  the  country.  Of  necessity 
the  same  standards  can  not  be  maintained  as  in  those  sections  of  the 
coimtry  where  teachers  have  been  trained  for  generations,  and  the 

>  The  property  it  used  by  the  pahllc  school. 
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school  systems  have  the  advantages  of  modern  libraries.  Neverthe- 
less, everywhere  there  is  the  purpose  to  advance  the  standards  of  pro- 
motion and  graduation  up  to  the  highest  requirem^its  of  the  best 
schools  anywhere  throughout  the  country.  Grade  records  are  kept 
in  all  the  schools  and  promotion  is  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

Tl)e  entire  attendance  at  all  of  these  schools  last  year  was  5,86i. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  1916-17  was  $436,034.30,  of 
wUi(*h  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  contributed  $130,360.03.  The 
balance  was  in  student  fees,  board  bills,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
colored  conferences  in  which  the  institutions  are  located, 

DEACONESS  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  deaconess  board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  addition  to  supervising  the  deaconess  work  throughout  the  church, 
carries  on  important  educational  work.  There  are  now  in  successful 
operation  56  deaconess  homes,  25  hospitals,  23  mission  and  settle- 
ment houses,  11  training  schools,  23  rest  and  summer  homes,  6  homes 
for  the  aged,  8  children's  homes,  11  girls'  homes,  1  boys'  school,  2 
girls^  schools,  and  1  boys'  and  girls'  school.  These  institutions  are 
located  in  89  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
represent  property  and  Midowment  of  $8,270,143. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF-THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

SOUTH. 

By  W.  E.  HoGAN, 
ABsistant  Becretary,  Board  of  Education. 

Exclusive  of  a  score  or  more  schools  which  the  Home  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  maintains  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
girls,  and  for  children  of  foreign-speaking  people,  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  church,  within  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : 
Universities,  2;  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  29;  junior  colleges,  24;  acad- 
emies, or  secondary  schools,  26;  mission  and  missionary  training 
schools*  4 ;  total,  85.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  these  85  institutions  is  $15,641,244.  The  amount  of  their 
combined  endowment  is  $8,985,874.  Their  gross  assets  are  therefore 
$24,627,118.  The  annual  income  of  these  institutions  was  last  year 
$2,140,714.    The  total  enrollment  was  19,736. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION. 

Although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  been  one 
of  the  pioneers  among  the  denominations  in  providing  the  necessary 
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boards  and  cominissions  for  standardizing  and  classifying  its  edu- 
cational institutions,  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  two  years  that 
this  work  has  been  done  with  anything  like  completeness  or  satisfac- 
tion. As  early  as  1898  the  church,  through  its  General  Confei'ence, 
created  what  is  known  as  the  commission  on  education.  This  com- 
mission is  composed  of  10  practical  educators  appointed  quadren- 
nially, whose  duty  it  is  "  to  protect  the  educational  standards  of  the 
church."  At  least  once  in  four  years  this  commission  meets  and 
issues  a  carefully  prepared  report  in  which  it  prescribes  the  mini- 
mum requirements  as  to  admission  and  graduation  standards,  teach- 
ing force,  income,  and  endowment  to  be  demanded  of  the  several 
classes  of  institutions.  To  the  board  of  education  of  the  church 
is  then  committed  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  financial  condition 
and  the  equipment,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  all  the  educational  institutions,  and  to  classifj'  each  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  to 
the  standard  established  by  the  commission.  Like  all  other  agencies 
which  have  undertaken  the  work  of  classifying  a  number  of  col- 
leges differing  so  widely  in  material  equipment  and  academic  stand- 
ards, the  board  has  found  this  to  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The  com- 
mission would  fix  quadrennially  definite  and  specific  requirements  to 
be  demanded  of  the  different  classes  of  institutions  of  the  church,  but 
because  of  the  large  number  of  institutions  organized  as  four-j^car 
colleges  but  unable  to  meet  the  college  standards,  provision  was  made 
for  carrying  temporarily  a  list  of  "unclassified  institutions."  Al- 
though this  work  of  correlating  and  organizing  its  schools  into  one 
harmonious  system  was  carried  on  by  the  chui*ch  through  its  board 
of  education  and  its  commission  on  education  with  more  or  less 
success  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  list  of  "unclassified  institu- 
tions" gradually  grew  smaller,  it  was  not  until  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1914  that  legislation  was  enacted  which  made  possible  the 
classification  of  all  the  schools  of  the  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  junior  college  movement  assisted 
materially  in  making  possible  the  complete  elimination  of  the  list 
of  "unclassified  institutions."  Although  the  commission  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  junior  colleges  up  to  1914,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  colleges  of  the  church  were  attempting  only  two  years  of  college 
work,  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore,  and  were  calling  themselves 
junior  colleges.  The  sixth  report  of  the  commission,  issued  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  prescTibed  definite  standards  for  academies,  junior  col- 
leges, colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  universities,  and  gave  ex- 
plicit directions  that  every  institution  of  the  church  should  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  classes  and  that  this  classification,  based  on  the  new 
requirements  and  standards,  should  be  made  not  later  than  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1916.  Accordingly  in  September,  1916,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  great  care,  made  a  thorough  classification  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  church.  The  elimination  of  the  list  of  meaningless 
**  unclassified  institutions  "  has  been  therefore  one  of  the  important 
educational  achievements  of  this  church  during  the  last  two  years. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  is  the  correspondence  school  which  the  board  of 
education  has  maintained  for  16  years.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is 
to  give  instruction  through  correspondence  to  the  young  preachers 
pursuing  the  four-year  courses  of  study  required  of  them  for  admis- 
sion into  annual  conferences.  During  the  16  years  of  its  operation 
this  correspondence  school  has  proven  to  be  a  most  valuable  agency 
for  the  training  of  preachers.  It  gives  instruction  annually  to  about 
1,000  young  preachers.  Heretofore  these  men  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  take  their  conference  courses  of  study  through  the  corre- 
spondence school,  although  they  were  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  But, 
beginning  with  the  conference  year  1918-19  all  of  the  young  preach- 
ers must  take  their  annual  conference  courses  of  study  through  this 
school.  This  will  increase  the  enrollment  about  50  per  cent.  At 
present  (July,  1916)  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory  University. 
But  the  General  Conference  this  year  authorized  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  divide  the  work  of  the  school  between  the  two  universities 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  will 
be  served  by  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
that  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  School  of  Theology  of  Southern 
Methodist  Univei'sity  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  work  will  continue  to  be 
done  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  education,  but 
instruction  is  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  two  schools 
of  theology. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Along  with  other  denominations,  this  church  recognizes  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  distinctively  religious  education.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  board  of  education  has  made  surveys  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  in  the  institution  of  the  church  and  the  need 
for  religious  education  of  students  in  State  institutions.  A'fe  never 
before,  the  church's  obligation  to  provide  for  the  religious  education 
of  all  its  children  and  youth  is  being  recognized  by  both  educators 
and  churchmen.  The  increased  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  upon 
this  important  work  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is 
106405'— 19 4 
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shown  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the  following  new  agencies  for 
promoting  religious  education  as  distinct  from  secular  education : 

1.  .4  joint  committee  on  religious  education, — This  committee  con- 
sists of  10  members,  5  appointed  from  the  Sunday  school  board 
and  5  from  the  board  of  education,  and  to  it  has  been  committed 
the  duty  of  promoting  specific  religious  instruction  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  church. 

2.  AnuKol  conference  commission  on  religious  education  in  State 
iitistitutions. — Provision  has  this  year  been  made  for  the  creation  in 
each  of  the  40  annual  conferences  of  a  commission  for  the  puri>ose  of 
providing  for  the  religious  education  of  students  in  State  institutions. 
Upon  the  approval  of  the  annual  conference,  this  commission  is  em- 
powered to  employ  a  director  of  religious  education  at  those  charges 
in  which  areiocatcd  State  institutions.  The  five  annual  conferences 
in  Texas  and  the  three  in  Missouri  had  already  begun  this  work  at 
the  seats  of  the  universities  of  these  States  even  before  this  commis- 
sion was  provided  for,  and  the  authorities  of  the  church' and  of  the 
univcr>itics  have  been  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  genuine 
cooperation. 

3.  S(crefary  of  department  of  tninisterial  supply  and  training 
and  oj  religious  education, — For  some  years  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  maintained  a  department  of  ministerial  supply  and  train- 
ing to  which  a  secretary  has  given  all  his  time.  But  tlie  proposed 
division  of  the  work  of  the  correspondence  school  and  the  election  of 
a  director  at  each  of  the  two  schools  of  theology  will  relieve  this 
secretary  of  much  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ministerial 
training.  Tlie  board  has,  therefore,  elected  him  to  the  office  of  *'  sec- 
retary of  ministerial  supply  and  training  and  of  religiou.-?  educa- 
tion,*' with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  give  practically  all  of  his 
time  to  questions  pertaining  to  ministerial  supply  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Beginning  with  the  college  year  IDIS-IO,  therefore,  the 
boaid  is  to  have  a  secretary  to  whom  is  committed  the  specific  task 
of  promoting  distinctive  religious  education  in  colleges  of  the  church, 
in  State  institutions,  and  wherever  else  he  deems  it  practicable. 

AID  TO  NEGRO  EDUCATIOX. 

This  clnnvh  does  not  own  and  control  outriglit  any  Negro  school, 
but  jointly  with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it  owns 
Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga.  In  addition  to  its  contributions  to  this 
Si'luml  tlie  church  has  also  l>een  making  small  annual  donations  to  five 
or  six  of  the  s<hcK)ls  In^longing  entirely  to  the  Colored  Methoilist 
Epix'opal  Church.  In  recent  years  approximately  $JO,(K)0  have  l)oen 
given  annually  through  the  board  of  education  an<l  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  board  of  missions  to  Xegio  schools.     Much  more 
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than  this  amount  was  given  in  response  to  appeals  at  annual  confer- 
ences and  elsewhere,  but  that  has  been  the  amount  officially  and  defi- 
nitely set  aside  for  certain  specific  work  in  Negro  schools. 

But  the  General  Conference  of  1918  was  much  more  resix)nsive  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Xegro  than  any  previous  General  Con- 
ference has  been.  The  program  which  the  General  Conference  of  this 
year  has  laid  out  includes:  (1)  An  annual  assessment  upon  the  entire 
church  of  $55,250  for  colored  work,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  board  of  educiition  and  the  other  half  by  the  board 
of  missions.  (2)  The  missionary  centenary  movement,  whicli  pro- 
poses to  raise  $35,000,000  in  tlie  church  within  the  next  five  years, 
carries  with  it  a  program  of  about  $1,000,000  for  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  Negro,  about  $4:00,000  of  wliich  is  to  go  to  Paine  College 
and  $250,000  is  to  be  distributed  equally  among  five  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

CAMPAIGN    FOR   ENDOWMENTS    AND   PLANT   IMPKOVEMENTS. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1017  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  called  attention  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
whole  educational  field  of  the  church  and  made  certain  specific 
recommendations  for  hieeting  these  needs.  After  making  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  pi*sent  educational  situation,  he  declared  it  to  be  "of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  debts  of  our  schools  be  paid;  that 
endowment  sufficient  to  insure  to  them  at  least  a  moderate  annual  in- 
come be  secured,  and  that  their  buildings  l>e  made  reasonably  ade- 
quate." He  recommended. that  the  board  endeavor  to  senuie  from 
the  General  Conference  of  1918  the  following  action:  (1)  Fix  a 
definite  minimum  sum  as  required  to  meet  the  educational  needs  for 
the  next  four  years,  request  the  church  to  c<mtribnte  said  sum,  and 
authorize  the  educational  forces  to  collect  it.  (2)  Provide  for  an 
agency  to  apportion  to  each  institution  the  amount  which  it  shoid<l 
receive.  (3)  Provide  for  an  agency  whose  duty  it  <^hall  be  to 
eliminate  or  combine  superfluous  schools  in  case  it  appears  that  such 
action  is  necessarj'.  (4)  Provide  for  an  organization  under  whose 
general  superintendency  an  educational  forward  movement  shall  bo 
conducted. 

The  board  thereupon  directed  that  its  corre-^ponding  secretaiy 
obtain  detailed  information  from  the  in>;titutions  themselves  as  to 
the  amounts  necessary  for  them  to  secure  **  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  work  successfidly."  This  direction  was  carried  out  with 
much  care,  and  the  seci-etary's  quadriennial  report  to  the  General 
Conference  in  May,  1918,  gave  an  itemized  statement  of  the  need 
of  the  several  institutions.  Not  including  the  two  universities  tho 
aggregate  amount  which  the  institutions  nee<l,  according  to  their 
reports  to  tlie  board  of  education,  is  $13,208X>55.     The  two  unL- 
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vcijjities  reported  that  they  should  have  within  the  next  four  years 
additional  resources  amounting  to  $5,000,000  each.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  to  carry  out  successfully  any  movement  to  secure  the 
$23,000,000  needed  to  strengthen  the  institutions  of  the  church  would 
require  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  available  agencies  and  that  such 
cooperation  would  be  impossible  without  the  proper  organization,  the 
Oeneral  Conference  of  1918  enacted  the  following  legislation  looking 
to  a  gi'eat  educational  forward  movement. 

1.  A  church-wide  campaign  to  raise  $13,000,000  for  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  church  was  approved  and  ordered.  This  campaign 
is  to  be  "conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of' the  General 
Conference  board  of  education  in  cooperation  with  annual  conference 
boards  of  education  and  college  trustees." 

2.  A  campaign  for  $10,000,000  for  the  church's  two  universities — 
$5,000,000  for  Emory  University,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  $5,000,000  for 
Southern  Methodist  University,  at  Dallas,  Tex. — was  indorsed  and 
ordered.  The  immediate  conduct  of  this  campaign  was  lodged  in 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  two  universities. 

3.  The  organization  of  an  educational  association  among  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  church.  This  association 
has  already  been  organized.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  render  invaluable 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial  campaigns  which  have  been 
ordered. 

4.  The  board  of  education  was  authorized,  if  it  deems  wise,  to 
make  provision  for  a  conmiission  on  consolidation  to  which  shall  be 
given  "authority  to  investigate  and  advise  with  reference  to  the 
correlation,  elimination,  or  consolidation  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  institutions  of  our  church  wherever  one  or  more  annual  con- 
ferences request  the  board  of  education  for  such  assistance.'' 

There  has  been  no  more  important  achievement  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  last  two  years  of  this  church  than  the  securing  of  this 
legislation  which  makes  possible  the  necessary  organization  and  ma- 
chinery for  a  unified,  cooperative  church-wide  financial  campaign  for 
the  endowment  and  plant  improvement  of  all  those  institutions  of 
learning  which  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  church  believes 
should  be  maintained  and  sti-engthened. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  NORTH. 

By  Frank  W.  Padelford, 
FJircutiif  Secretary  Hoard  of  Education. 

The  educational  intei*ests  of  the  Northern  Baptists  are  fostered  by 
two  denominational  agencies,  the  board  of  education  and  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    The  latter  owns  and  directs 
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the  schools  for  Negroes  and  Indians.  All  other  educational  interests 
are  dii^ected  by  the  board  of  education.  The  denomination,  as  such, 
however,  does  not  own  or  control  its  schools  for  the  American  whites. 
They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees,  most  of  which 
are  self-perpetuating.  While  the  denomination  supports  and  fosters 
many  schools,  it  wishes  them  to  be  free  from  denominational  control. 

The  Baptists  of  the  North  have  8  theological  seminaries,  9  train- 
ing schools  mostly  for  preparing  ministers  for  non-English- 
speaking  churches,  22  colleges,  10  junior  colleges,  and  20  academies. 
These  institutions  enroll  28,286  students,  have  property  worth 
$31,525,203  and  endowments  of  $49,084,299. 

The  Baptist  Church,  North,  owns  and  controls  through  its  Homo 
Mission  Society  23  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  13  being  of 
college  grade  and  10  of  secondary  grade.  It  owns  one  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Indians  and  several  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  also  conducts  one  school  in  Cuba  and  one  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  missionai*y  schools  is  8,073,  of  wiiom 
2,396  are  receiving  some  form  of  industrial  training  and  444  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  These  school  properties  are  valued  at 
$1,454,000. 

In  1915  the  denomination  adopted  a  program  of  advance  for  a 
five-year  period.  The  educational  items  in  that  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Student  pastoi-s  in  25  universities,  15,000  Baptist  students  in 
colleges  and  universities,  1,000  Baptists  students  in  theological  semi- 
naries, and  $6,000,000  additional  equipment  and  endowment  for  our 
schools  at  home  and  abroad."  Until  our  entrance  into  the  war  the 
church  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  attainment  of  each  of  these 
goals,  but  the  war  has  caused  a  serious  setback.  We  had  student  pas- 
tors or  assistants  in  19  universities.  The  exact  niunber  of  Baptist 
students  in  colleges  was  unknown,  but  we  had  17,841  students  in  our 
Baptist  colleges.  The  number  of  students  in  our  theological  institu- 
tions was  997.  There  has  been  a  serious  decrease  in  all  these  direc- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  financial  progi'am  of  the  Church  for  its  schools  has  not  been 
seriously  aflfected  as  yet.  During  the  three  years  1915-1918  there  have 
been  added  to  the  funds  of  our  institutions  $10,568,094.  Thus  in 
three  years  w^e  have  surpassed  the  goal  set  for  five  years.  During  the 
year  1917-18  the  additions  have  amounted  to  more  than  $3,500,000. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  tlie 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
found  a  graduate  medical  school  of  the  highest  grade.  The  origi- 
nal foundation  for  this  school  will  be  $15,000,000,  a  half  of  which 
had  been  subscribed  when  war  was  declared.  The  project  is  only 
temporarily  delayed  by  the  war.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
to  found  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    The  Middle 
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States  will  then  liave  a  graduate  medical  school  of  the  grade  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

During  tlie  past  year  another  consolidation  has  taken  place  in 
Iowa.  Union  College,  located  at  Des  Moines,  which  is  a  result  of 
the  cK)nsolidation  two  years  ago  of  Central  University  and  Des 
Moines  College,  has  now  absorbed  Highland  Park  College  and  pur- 
chased its  proi>erty  in  Des  Moines.  This  has  assured  one  strong  in- 
stitution in  the  place  of  three  weaker  ones. 

The  board  of  education  has  just  embarked  upon  a  project  to  raise 
a  large  fund,  the  interest  of  which  sKall  be  devoted  for  a  period  of 
five  years  following  the  close  of  the  war,  or  so  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  assisting  Baptist  boys  who  have  been  in  the  Army  and  Xavy 
in  completing  their  education.  Large  numbers  of  boys  left  for  the 
war  with  their  e<lucation  only  partially  completed.  Many  of  theiu 
will  wish  to  i^eturn  and  the  church  intends  to  assist  them  in  finish- 
ing their  education. 

The  liaptist  Chuirh,  North,  has  maintained  an  increasinglv  ex- 
tensive work  among  tlie  Negroes  of  the  South  since  tlie  days  of  their 
liberation.  The  most  hnportant  of  its  institutions  are  Spelman 
Seminary  for  girls  at  Athanta,  Ga.,  with  an  enrollment  of  ISO;  Bene- 
dict College  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  with  an  enrollment  of  694;  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh,  X.  C,  an  institution  with  f 1 11  collegiate  dei>art- 
ment  and  several  graduate  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  402.  The 
one  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Indians  is  Bacone  College 
at  Bacone,  Okla.,  with  an  enrollment  of  266, 

The  church  maintains  scliools  for  training  ministers  for  the  new 
populations  in  America  among  the  Danes,  Hungarians,  Norwegians, 
Russians,  Slovaks,  Swedes,  and  Germans. 


SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  AV.  Cammack, 

fJccrctari/,  Education  CommisHion  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conrention. 

In  the  17  States  which  cover  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  are  niore  than  two  and  three  quarter  million  white  Bap- 
tists who  are  enrolled  in  the  churches.  A  number  of  their  colleges 
were  founded  around  the  year  1825.  In  their  organized  educational 
work  Southern  Baptists  were  preceded  by  the  Northern  Baptists,  who 
founded  Brown  University  in  1704  and  who  gave  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity its  first  president.  For  many  years  Southern  Baptists  shared 
the  poverty  which  was  general  in  the  South.  Many  of  their  members 
are  in  the  rural  districts  and  very  much  of  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  in  rural  free  schools  in  the  South  has  been  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Baptist  country  pastoi^s  and  to  the  voluntary  gifts,  in 
addition  to  the  school  levy,  from  Baptist  men  and  women. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  training  of  ministers  and  mission  workers  Southern  Bap- 
tists have  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
Southwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  the 
Baptist  Bible  Institute  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  first  of  these  has 
more  male  students  th«n  any  other  theological  seminary  in  this 
country,  the  number,  in  1917,  being  322.  The  institute  at  New 
Orleans  opened  its  first  session  in  September,  1918.  In  the  other  two 
institutions,  in  1917,  were  474  men  and  217  women;  the  latter  were 
taking  training  for  mission  and  social  settlement  work.  Their  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $1,100,000  and  the  endowment  amounted  to 
$1,645,000. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Southern  Baptists  have  38  schools  of  college  and  university  grade. 
Not  all  of  these  have  reached  the  standard  college  grade,  according  to 
the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  but  are  giving  four 
years  of  college  work  beyond  the  standard  high  school.  In  these,  in 
1917,  were  399  male  and  37G  female  teachers,  and  5,433  male  and 
6,851  female  students.  The  property  was  valued  at  $8,563,493  and 
the  prmluctive  endowment  at  $5,370,000.  Their  income  amounted  to 
$1,420,289. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

A  system  of  junior  colleges,  giving  two  yeai's  of  standard  college 
Uork,  in  addition  to  high-school  courses,  is  being  developed  by  South- 
em  Baptists.  There  are  15  of  these,  and  in  1917  there  were  in  them 
671  young  men  and  2,272  young  women.  Their  property  is  valued 
at  $2,000,000.  Most  of  these  schools  are  unendowed.  Several  of 
them  are  supported  in  part  by  annual  gifts  from  the  churches. 

ACADEMIES. 

Of  the  high-school  grade,  Southern  Baptists  have  77  institutions. 
Tlieso  give  from  14  to  17  units  credit  for  work  done,  and  prepare 
students  for  universities  and  colleges.  In  them,  in  1917,  were  5,851 
boys  and  5,029  girls.    Their  property  is  valued  at  $2,335,250. 

ORPHANAGES. 

School  work  is  done  in  13  orphanages  which  are  under  control  of 
Southern  Baptists.  In  some  of  these  the  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
eiglith  grade,  and  some  give  four  years  of  high-school  work.  In  the 
schools  of  these  institutions  in  1917  were  877  boys  and  965  girls. 
Their  property  is  valued  at  $2,000,000.    Thus  the  total  number  of 
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schools  fostered  and  controlled  by  white  Southern  Baptists  is  145. 
The  total  number  of  students  is  28.G40.  The  property  value  is  $15,- 
993,000,  and  the  endowment  amounts  to  $7,343,000. 


PRESEXT  PROGRAM, 

At  the  la^^t  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  in  May, 
1918,  a  program  was  unanimously  adopted  which  definitely  calls  for 
the  securing  of  $15,000,000  for  new  equipment  and  endowment  for 
denominational  schools  within  five  years,  and  an  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  35,000  students.  A  part  of  this  program  is  to  bring  25  of 
these  schools  up  to  the  requirements  of  standard  colleges  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  M.  C.  AiXABEN, 
Supet-intCHdcnt  of  Schools,  Woman*8  Board  of  Home  Misslont. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Ignited  States  of  America  are  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  reports 
of  (a)  the  AVoman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  (h)  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  (c)  the  College' Board.  The  church  is 
making  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Alaska  and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  one  boarding  school,  namely,  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto  Rico,  is  under  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  task  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  primarily  to 
estal)lish  and  "maintain  grammar  and  secondary  schools  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the. United  States,  among  communities  deprived 
by  location,  race  prejudice,  enviromnent,  or  for  some  other  reason  of 
the  advantages  of  public-school  education  or  Christian  influence  and 
training.  Through  the  mission  schools  established  in  such  centers 
appeal  is  made  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  life,  and  the  result- 
ing tendency  is  almost  invariably  a  general  mental  awakening  and 
improved  standard  of  living.  The  course  of  study  followed  in  the 
mission  schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  State  public  schools,  with 
particular  stress  on  industrial  training,  so  that  when  boys  and  girls 
leave  these  schools  they  may  be  well  equipped  for  the  successful  un- 
dertaking of  life  in  a  rural  enviromnent,  both  as  useful  citizens  and 
as  home  makers. 

There  are  also  Presbyterian  schools  in  inmiigrant  communities. 
These  are  controlled  on  a  different  basis  from  the  others,  the  work 
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being  administered  locallj',  although  the  funds  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  board 

The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  College  Board  are  lo- 
cated at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  are  513  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth 
Sti-eet,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  is  a  rfeume  of  statistics  of  boarding  and  day  schools 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions:  Boarding  schools— com- 
missioned workers,  185;  enrollment,  2,159;  average  attendance,  1,663 
Sunday-school  scholars,  1,636;  young  people's  society  members,  866 
number  united  with  church,  159;  schools,  21.    Day  schools — com 
missioned  workers,  33;  enrollment,  1,145;  average  attendance,  748 
Sunday-school  scholars,  508;  young  people's  society  members,  146 
number  united  with  church,  7;  schools,  17.    The  figures  for  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  are  obtained  from  the  annual  reports 
covering  the  school  year  1916-17.    All  other  statistics  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1917. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  has  for  its  task  the  greater 
possible  contributions  toward  the  educational  development  of  the 
Negro  race  in  the  South.  This  is  a  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  church  ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  50  years  ago, 
until  now  it  is  concerned  with  more  than  8,000,000  colored  people, 
largely  in  rural  communities,  scattered  throughout  13  States.  When 
the  fact  is  considered  that  30  per  cent  of  these  8,000,000  people  are 
illiterate,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  church  is  committed  here  to  a 
most  important  work. 

The  schools  maintained  by  this  board  have  a  property  value  of 
approximately  $1,100,000. 

Kumber  of  day  schools 140 

Number  of  teachers  In  day  schools 420 

Number  of  boarding  schools 27 

Total  number  of  schools 167 

Enrollment 18.108 

The  College  Board  was  organized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pi-esbyterian  Church  in  1883.  It  represents  the  church  in  its  work 
and  relations  with  educational  institutions,  including  those  of  college 
and  university  rank,  as  well  as  academies  and  special  schools.  Its 
function  is  to  aid  in  the  establishing  and  strengthening  of  such  insti- 
tutions. In  this  it  differs  from  the  board  of  education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  function  of  which  is  to  aid  students  and  to  carry 
on  religious  work  among  Presbyterian  students  in  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. 

Presbyterian  colleges  are  so  called  for  various  reasons.  Some  are 
connected  with  the  church  by  means  of  a  charter  provision  requiring 
their  trustees  to  be  elected  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  such  as  a  pres- 
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bytery  or  synod,  or  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  trustees  be  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sometimes  both  of  these  charter  require- 
ments exist. 

The  relation  thus  established  between  the  church  and  the  institu- 
tion is  commonly  called  the  "organic"  relation.  Otlier  colleges 
called  "  Presbyterian  "  are  so  by  reason  of  historical  associations  and 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  students  and  friends  have  been 
members  of  this  church.  Among  such  institutions  are  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Hamilton  College,  Coe  College,  and  othei-s. 

The  relation  of  the  College  Board  to  a  Presbyterian  college  is  an 
administrative  or  financial  relation,  not  an  ecclesiastical  relation. 
This  board  gives  out  of  its  treasury  from  time  to  time  whatever  funds 
may  be  available  toward  the  endowment  or  cuiTent  support  of  cer- 
tain Presbyterian  colleges  needing  such  help.  The  number  of  5mch 
institutions  thus  aided  varies  from  year  to  year.  With  other  col- 
leges not  receiving  such  financial  aid  the  board  sustains  an  advisory' 
relation,  counseling  from  time  to  time  with  boards  of  trustees  or  with 
presidents  on  matters  of  policy  or  administration. 

During  the  college  year  closing  June,  1917,  there  were  in  the  list  of 
institutions  sustaining  the  above  relations  with  the  College  Board 
1  university,  44  colleges,  7  special  and  technical  schools,  3  junior 
colleges,  and  6  secondary  schools.  Tliese  institutions  reported  a  net 
total  enrollment  of  27,180  students;  a  total  income  for  current  ex- 
penses during  the  year  of  $4,446,936;  a  total  value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  of  $21,370,088;  and  productive  endowment  funds 
totaling  $17,060,056. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHL 

By  William  E.  Gardner, 
Qeneral  Secretary,  General  Board  of  R€liffiou9  Edvcation. 

The  educational  field  of  the  Ei)iscopal  Church  contains  12  theo- 
logical seminaries,  3  church  colleges,  112  church  preparatory  schools, 
and  7,000  Sunday  schools.  There  are  no  separate  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  independent  controlling  organizations  in  charge  of  tliese 
agencies.  With  the  exception  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
located  in  New  York,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Church,  all  the  institutions  are  directed  by  boards  of 
trustees  that  are  self-perpetuating  or  elected  by  diocesan  conven- 
tions. 

To  unify  all  the  educational  work,  the  General  Convention,  which 

meets  once  in  three  years,  has  authorized  a  general  board  of  itdig- 

ious  education  and  committed  to  it  the  "unification  and  develop- 

'  ment "  of  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  church.    As  the  board 
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has  been  at  work  since  1913,  a  description  of  its  organization  and 
administration  will  represent  the  educational  movements  within  tho 
Episcopsil  Church- 
The  board  is  organized  into  four  departments : 

(1)  The  Department  of  Parochial  Education  studies  and  develops 
all  the  educational  agencies  within  the  parish,  i-  e.,  in  Sunday  schools 
(now  called  church  schools),  in  the  various  efforts  to  stimulate  Chris- 
tian ideals  in  the  home,  and  in  the  educational  opportunities  in  clubs, 
guilds,  and  societies  maintained  by  the  parish. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  surveys  the  stand- 
ards of  religious  education  within  the  preparatory  schools,  organizes 
cooperation  and  conferences  among  the  teachers  and  principals,  and 
discovers  the  best  methods  of  administration- 

(3)  The  Department  of  Collegiate  Education  aims  to  strengthen 
the  student  in  loyalty  to  the  church,  to  further  his  religious  educa- 
tion by  the  study  of  Christianity  and  cliurch  life,  and  to  train  him 
for  Christian  leadership.  This  department  accomplishes  much  work 
through  a  national  student  council  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
proleesots^  college  pastors,  and  students. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Theological  Education  strives  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  educational  requirements  for  the  ministry  and 
to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  changing  social  conditions;  it  devises 
and  promotes  plans  for  recruiting  the  ministry  and  encourages  the 
establishment  of  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. 

All  these  departments  call  councilors  to  their  aid.  These  are 
chosen  because  they  are  expert  or  practical  workers  in  some  particu- 
lar educational  field.  At  all  times  there  are  at  least  50  persons  giving 
volunteer  and  expert  service  as  councilors. 

Auxiliary  to  the  general  board  and  also  organized  by  vote  of  the 
General  Convention  are  eight  provincial  boards  of  religious  educa- 
tion,'one  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  church.  These  boards 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  operation  the  plans  of  the  gen- 
eral board  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible  within  the  province,  and  to 
report  to  the  general  board  educational  conditions  within  the  prov- 
ince. 

Within  each  of  the  hundred  dioceses  there  is  a  diocesan  board  of 
education,  or  a  commission  or  an  educational  committee.  These  deal 
with  local  problems  and  apply  principles  and  methods  recommended 
by  the  general  board. 

With  this  view  of  the  educational  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  following  paragraphs  will  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the 
activities  which  have  commanded  the  attention  and  administration 
of  these  various  boards. 
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CHRISTIAN  NURTURE. 

A  general  unity  of  organization  and  purpose  has  been  introduced 
into  the  course  of  studies  in  the  church  schools  of  the  various  parishes. 
A  system  of  Christian  education  from  the  home  through  adolescence 
has  been  defined,  published,  and  in  a  large  measure  accepted.  It  is 
called  the  Christian  Nurture  Series,  because  it  is  committed  to  two 
fundamental  principles:  First,  it  believes  in  putting  the  child  in 
the  center;  in  other  words,  it  recognizes  the  law  of  growth  as  the 
highest  consideration.  The  plan  of  teaching  is  determined  more  by 
the  kind  of  material  capable  of  feeding  the  child's  spiritual  life  than 
by  the  desii^e  to  have  certain  subjects  studied.  Secondly,  the  Chris- 
tian Nurture  Series  recognizes  a  training  in  religion  which  is  more 
than  mere  teaching.  This  training  includes,  but  does  not  end  with, 
instruction  in  truth.  Tliere  must  be  a  development  of  loyalty  to 
the  church,  a  fostering  of  the  inner  spiritual  life,  and  a  constant 
practice  in  Christian  helpfulness. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  an  orderly  advance  from  course  to 
course,  each  one  being  built  upon  previous  instruction,  and  leading 
up  to  that  which  follows.  Each  lesson  has  a  specific  aim  stated, 
and  these  aims  in  succession  make  a  clearly  defined  pathway  up  which 
the  child  is  led  to  the  goal  appropriate  to  each  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

On  account  of  the  great  diversity  in  grading  in  various  schools  and 
dioceses,  no  attempt  is  made  to  assign  certain  coui*ses  to  definite  de- 
partments; as,  for  instance,  primary,  junior,  and  senior.  Each 
school  is  left  to  make  the  adjustment  for  itself  as  to  where  one  de- 
pai'tment  ends  and  another  begins.  Approximate  ages  at  which  the 
instruction  is  appropriate  are  suggested. 

The  course  is  not  Bible-centric.  Wliile  all  the  valuable  material 
in  the  Bible  is  ultimately  placed  before  the  pupil,  there  is  a  five-fold 
aim  throughout  the  entire  series;  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  training 
the  memory,  training  in  church  loyalty,  training  in  devo.tional  life, 
and  training  in  community  service ;  all  find  place  in  each  course,  to 
the  end  that  the  young  Christian  is  helped  to  give  expression  to  his 
Christianity  as  he  studies  it. 

During  1917,  108,000  teachei*s  and  pupils  studied  this  course* 

A  BETTER  EQUIPPED  MINISTRT. 

The  board  has  also  given  much  attention  to  the  new  studies  which 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  the  minister  in  order  that  he  might 
fulfill  the  new  demands  made  u|>on  the  church.  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1916  instructed  the  board  to 
make  a  study  of  the  training  of  the  minister  and  formulate  such 
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new  canons  as  the  study  would  reveal  to  be  necessary.  The  board 
committed  the  task  to  a  council  composed  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  expert  in  theological  education  and  others  ministers  in  various 
types  of  communities,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the  new  demands 
made  upon  the  church  by  modern  life.  Tliey  proposed  five  principles 
upon  which  should  be  based  any  requirements  for  the  education  of 
(he  ministry.  The  first  principle  is  that  there  should  be  a  full  nor- 
mal standard,  formulated  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  mandatory 
in  character,  put  to  the  fore  as  descriptive  of  the  church's  mind,  and 
expressed  in  simple  and  general  tei-ms  intended  to  indicate  subjects 
only. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  electives.  To  the  above  normal 
standard  should  be  added  the  requirement  that  each  candidate  for  the 
ministry  must  offer  some  electives  in  order  that  some  degree  of 
specialization  may  take  place  in  his  preparation. 

The  third  principle  has  to  do  with  a  minimum  standard,  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  low  and  elastic  to  meet  all  proper  needs  and  con- 
ditions, but  this  standard  must  be  reached  by  the  process  of  obvious 
subtraction  and  departure  from  the  full  normal  standard,  and  shall 
be  strictly  limited  to  well-defined  special  cases. 

The  fourth  principle  defines  these  special  cases  to  lie  (a)  men  of 
30  years  or  over,  (b)  men  of  other  race  or  speech,  (e)  men  who  desire 
to  minister  in  a  localized  field. 

The  fifth  principle  concerns  the  interpretation  and  definition  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  and  places  the  responsibility  upon  bishops 
and  examining  chaplains,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  general 
board  of  religious  education. 

Around  these  five  principles  is  gathered  the  discussion  regarding 
tlie  education  of  the  minister  and  the  method  of  his  admission  into 
office.  The  new  canon  will  be  presented  to  the  general  convention, 
which  meets  in  Detroit  in  October,  1919. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  approximately  500  professors  and 
17.000  students  in  colleges  and  State  universities.  In  order  to  reach' 
these  and  make  them  feel  that  their  period  of  academic  study  is  not  a 
l>eriod  of  separation  from  the  church,  the  general  board  has  organ- 
izcMl  the  national  student  council,  which  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  church  approaches  the  student  with  requests  for  study,  wor- 
ship, missionary  giving,  and  enlistment,  and  conmiunity  service.  In 
nil  the  colleges  and  State  universities  are  local  oganizations  of 
Episcopal  students,  in  some  cases  affiliated  with  the  Christian  asso- 
ciation. These  are  called  "  units."  A  unit  becomes  a  member  of  the 
national  student  council  when  it  agrees  to  fulfil  the  following 
minimum  progi^am: 
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()  Worship:  The  unit  shall  make  provision  for  attendance  at  a  church 
service  once  a  week,  which  If  possible  shall  be  the  holy  communion,  and  shall 
also  make  provision  for  a  monthly  corporate  communion. 

(2)  ReHgious  education:  The  unit  shall  make  provision  for  religious  educa- 
tion under  church  auspices  at  least  during  Advent  and  Lent 

(3)  Church  extension:  The  unit  shall  undertake  to  extend  the  church  both 
In  the  college  and  throughout  the  world  by  personal  prayer,  work,  and  con- 
trilnitions. 

(4)  Service:  The  unit  shall  provide  opportunities  for  personal  service 
in  the  church  and  In  the  community. 

(5)  MeetingM:  At  least  four  meetings  of  the  unit  shall  l>e  held  each  year. 

The  advantages  of  this  council  are  many:  First,  it  unifies  the 
approach  of  the  church  to  the  student  The  appeals  made  by  the 
various  organizations  of  the  church  for  the  attention,  interest,  and 
investment  of  the  student  are  rapidly  increasing.  By  this  national 
student  council  they  come  in  an  orderly  process  and  receive  at  all 
times  the  best  attention  of  the  student.  Secondly,  the  national 
student  council  is  a  democratic  organization;  its  control  rests  with 
the  students  and  with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  Episco- 
palians. These  two  groups  always  constitute  a  majority.  And  in 
the  third  place,  the  council  makes  no  attempt  to  define  the  type  of 
local  organization.  Any  society  within  the  college  or  any  group  of 
Episcopalians  who  are  willing  to  fulfill  the  minimum  program  may 
be  recogniized  a^  a  unit.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the' organization, 
but  on  the  plan  of  work. 

WEEK-DAY   RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTIOX. 

Tlic  board  is  active  in  promoting  week-day  instruction  in  religion. 
For  many  years  it  has  maintained  a  day  school  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.  This  is 
ah  experimental  station.  Here  are  tried  out  those  methods  of  coop- 
eration with  the  public  school  wJiich  will  render  religious  instruc- 
tion a  part  of  the  child's  total  education.  This  school  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  a  week-day  religious  school 
and  that  the  children  will  attend  such  a  school  regularly  and  study 
as  hard  as  in  the  public  school. 

This  experimental  station  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  develop- 
ing public  sentiment,  which  is  more  and  more  coming  to  sustain 
religious  day  schools  cooperating  with  public  schools. 

Closely  related  to  the  Gary  experiment  is  the  encouragement  given 
to  religious  instruction  by  the  credits  offered  in  certain  high  schools 
throughout  the  land  fw  work  done  in  the  Bible  outside  of  school 
time.  The  action  of  the  State  board  of  Virginia  is  typical.  By 
arrangements  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  official  syllabus 
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of  Bible  study  for  high-school  credits  has  been  published  and  has 
become  operative.  All  Saints,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  Grace  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  types  of  parishes  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  public-scliool  authorities  so  that  the  church  conducts 
Bible  study,  for  which  credit  is  given  in  the  public  schools. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  board  through  its  provincial  and  diocesan  boards 
lias  facilitated  the  movement  of  summer  schools.  In  the  summer  of 
iJ>18,  21  summer  schools  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  were  exclusively  for  clergy;  the  others  were  for 
cliurch  workers.  In  many  cases  in  these  summer  schools  courses  are 
now  given  so  that  the  work  done  may  count  for  credits  toward  a 
diploma  of  the  general  board.  Under  this  plan  a  portion  of  the  work 
13  done  in  summer  schools  and  another  portion  through  correspon- 
dence or  home  reading,  with  examination. 

TEACHER   TRAINING. 

The  war  has  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  need  of 
spiritual  leadership  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  In  a  thousand  ways  it 
has  shown  that  spiritual  ideals  control  mankind,  that  the  conscience 
of  a  nation  can  be  at  its  best  only  when  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
recognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  God.  These  convictions  have  become 
the  basis  of  a  vast  movement  for  the  training  of  all  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  land  in  homes  and  schools.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1918  the  general  board  did  its  share  in  a  large  interdenomi- 
national campaign  by  which  thousands  of  teachers  were  encouraged 
to  begin  the  study  of  a  standard  course  of  teacher  training,  contain- 
ing 120  imits,  the  completion  of  which  would  take  three  years.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  standard  course  is  its  turning  from  the  content 
of  tlic  Bible  to  the  method  of  teaching  Christianity.  Such  subjects 
as  **How  to  teach  the  life  of  Christ,"  "How  to  teach  the  mission 
of  the  church,"  "How  to  train  the  devotional  life,"  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  church  is  seeking  for  definite  methods  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  spiritual  work  with  the  young. 

EDUCATION   AND  THE  WAR, 

Tlnoughtout  the  years  of  the  war  the  board  endeavored  to  stimulate 
widespread  patriotic  effort.  The  buying  of  Liberty  bonds,  of  war- 
saving  stamps,  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  the  Armenians  and  Syrian  relief  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  A'arious  institutions  of  the  churclu 
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Feeling  the  depression  that  would  ultimately  come  over  the  coun- 
try as  the  casualty  lists  came  in,  the  board  published  and  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Studies  in  Religion  for  War  Times."  This  was 
circulated  among  the  clergy  and  teachers  of  the  church  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  material  to  maintain  spiritual  morale  in  the 
midst  of  personal  loss. 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'  SCHOOLS. 

By  Horace  H.  Cltmkinqs, 
General  Superintendent  L.  D,  B.  $ehooU, 

I.  HISTORY  AND  FUNCTION  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'  SCHOOLS. 

In  Utah,  as  in  New  England,  parochial  schools  preceded  the  pub- 
lic schools.  True,  our  State  university  was  founded,  so  far  as  the 
legislative  act  was  concerned,  in  1850,  less  than  three  years  after  the 
Utah  pioneers  arrived,  but  it  did  not  perform  its  functions  as  a  uni- 
versity until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  common 
schools  were  supported  by  tuition  entirely  until  the  later  seventies, 
and  from  1875  until  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  most  of  the  high- 
school  work  outside  of  the  two  largest  cities  was  done  by  our  church 
schools. 

The  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  an  expensive  system  of  church 
schools,  when  the  State  schools  are  free  and  so  efficient,  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  religious  education,  to  be  of  force  and  value,  must 
be  given  with  the  same  care  and  efficiency  and  at  the  same  stage  of 
the  child's  development  as  secular  education. 

n.  STATISTICAL. 

The  following  brief  table  of  statistics  will  show  the  number  of 
schools  in  session  during  the  last  biennium;  their  location,  number 
of  teachers,  highest  enrollment,  and  average  attendance.  All  of 
them  give  four  years  of  regular  high-school  work,  and  the  first  six 
give,  in  addition,  two  years  of  college  work  in  education  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  where  there  is  always  a  great  de- 
mand. The  Brigham  Young  University  offers  fuU  college  courses 
and  confers  degrees. 
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Name. 


Location. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Averace 
atteno- 


1.  Brigham  Young  University , 

2.  Drigham  Youne  College , 

3.  TMne  Normal  College , 

4.  Snow  Normal  College , 

5.  Kicks  Normal  College 

a  Weber  Normal  College 

7.  Big  Horn  Academy 

«.  Casitia  Academy 

9.  Emery  Academy 

10.  Fielding  Academy 

11.  r.ib  Academy 

1?.  Knight  Academy 

13.  Latter-Day   Saints'   University  High 

School. 

14.  Murdock  Academy 

i:.,  Millard  Academy , 

lit.  Oneida  Academy , 

17.  Snowflake  Academy 

IK  St.  Johns  Academy , 

19.  San  Lois  Academy 

ao.  Unitab  Academy , 

21.  Juarez  Academy  1 


I*rovo,Utah 

Logan,  Utah , 

St.  George,  Utah 

Ephraim,  Utah 

Rexberg.  Idaho 

Ogden,Utah 

Cowley,  Wyo , 

Oakley.  Idaho 

Castle  Dale,  Utah , 

Paris,  Idaho , 

Thatcher.  Ariz , 

Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Beaver,  Utah , 

Hinckley,  Utah 

Preston,  Idaho 

Snowflake,  Ariz , 

St.  Johns,  Ariz , 

Manassa.Colo 

Vernal,  Utah 

Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


1,410 
924 
403 
332 
473 
518 
118 
165 
100 
250 
226 
202 

2,141 

201 
174 
227 
138 
86 
73 
225 


1,307 
660 

372 
238 
401 
422 
110 
152 
90 
214 
167 
154 
1,296 

160 
150 
213 
116 
77 
56 
156 


>  Not  reported. 

The  total  dislnirseinents  for  these  schools  for  the  biennium 
nmoimted  to  $1,208,784.78. 

The  church  also  maintains  eight  theological  seminaries  and  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  seven  more  next  year.  These  are 
classes  held  in  small' buildings  owned  by  the  church  and  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  large  State  high  schools,  where  a  great  many  Latter- 
Day  Saint  children  attend.  The  church  furnishes  a  competent  teacher 
who  teaches  the  Bible  to  the  high-school  students  at  such  periods 
during  the  day  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  other  lessons.  The 
students  get  credit  toward  graduation  for  this  work;  otherwise  there' 
is  no  connection  between  the  two. 

In  our  missions  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  about  40  small  schools' 
are  maintained  by  missionaries  and  others.    Most  of»these  schools 
ai^e  small,  but  the  Maori  Agricultural  College,  in  New  Zealand,  is 
an  institution  having  a  large  enrollment  of  native  young  men. 

Many  other  institutions  of  an  educational  character,  such  as  Sun- 
day schools,  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  pri- 
mary associations,  religion  classes,  etc.,  which  are  taught  by  vol- 
unteer teachers  without  pay,  are  maintained  by  the  church,  and  most 
of  its  members  belong  to  two  or  more  of  them.  This  organization 
(•alls  into  action  nearly  every  member,  as  a  host  of  teachers  and  of- 
ficers are  required  to  do  this  vast  amount  of  work  with  its  study 
and  planning  and  responsibility  to  secure  success  in  each  individual 
case.  This  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  practical  education  in  social 
activities  and  public  duties.  Special  courses  are  prepared  for  each 
crrganization,  and  each  has  a  field  of  its  own,  while  all  together  form  ] 
a  well-balanced  whole. 
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III.   TEXTBOOKS  USED  AND  CX>URSE8  OFFERED. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  State,  the  church  schools  adopt  uni- 
form textbooks,  which  it  does  every  five  years,  and  follow  closely  tho 
books  adopted  by  the  State.  This  is  done  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  as  we  get  a  reduced  price  and  adopt  the  latest  and  best 
texts.  It  also  makes  the  work  more  uniform  throughout  this  widely 
scattered  system  of  schools. 

The  courses  offered  are  similar  to  those  given  in  State  high  schools, 
and  include  work  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  languages,  art, 
music,  etc.,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  industrial  work.  In  fact,  we 
claim  to  be  pioneers  in  vocational  school  work,  for  as  far  back  as  1877 
President  Brigham  Young  provided  in  a  deed  of  trust,  giving  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  the  college  at  Logan  which  bears  his  name,  that 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts*  as  well  as  sewing  and  cooking  should 
be  taught  to  the  students  of  the  institution,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
funds  of  the  school  would  grow  until  it  could  give  to  each  man 
graduating  from  it  $500  with  his  diploma  to  buy  a  team,  wagon,  and 
plow  to  enable  him  to  go  at  once  to  work  in  the  soil,  so  close  were 
theory  and  practice  connected  in  his  mind.  This  impress  has  fol- 
lowed all  our  church  schools  until  the  present  time. 

IV.   U031E  PROJECT  WORK. 

The  most  important  development  in  our  school  system  during  the 
biennium  is  what  we  call  our  home  project  work.  It  came  about  to 
meet  a  need  of  rural  high  schools,  which  are  nearly  all  situated  in 
farming  districts.  From  the  beginning,  a  great  many  young  men 
and  young  women  have  been  pi'evented,  by  the  press  of  home  work, 
from  entering  school  when  it  began  in  the  fall,  or  remaining  until  it 
closed  in  the  spring,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  would  not  enroll  at 
all,  and  those  who  did  were  under  a  handicap.  Winter  courses  were 
provided  to  meet  this  condition,  but  they  overloaded  the  teachers 
with  school  work,  as  extra  teachers  could  not  be  hired  for  a  short 
winter  term.  Holding  school  on  Saturdays  and  thus  shortening  the 
school  year,  was  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  proved  too 
strenuous  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

At  length  it  was  decided  to  shorten  the  school  year  two  months, 
allowing  the  students  a  month  longer  at  home  in  the  harvest  field 
in  the  fall,  and  another  in  the  spring  for  plowing  and  planting. 
During  the  winter,  book  work  is  emphasized  and  classes  are  arranged 
so  that  the  students  can  earn  three  units  of  credits,  mostly  in  the 
intellectual,  or  cultural  subjects.  In  the  industrial  subjects  the  stu- 
dents are  assisted  in  projecting  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  at  home 
during  the  summer,  besides  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
each  subject  taken.    These  home  projects  are  properly  prepared  and 
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{Kissed  on  by  the  teacher,  then,  after  school  closes  for  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  visit  the  homes  of  the  stu- 
dents once  a  week  to  see  how  the  work  is  progressing.  About  one 
hour  a  day  of  study  or  reading  is  required  during  the  summer,  and 
for  this  work  and  study,  one  unit  of  credit  is  allowed,  making  it 
easy  for  each  students  to  earn  his  regular  four  units  of  credit  each 
year,  and  to  graduate  in  four  years,  prepared  to  enter  college,  or  the 
world  of  work. 

Tlie  visiting  teachers  check  up  carefully  on  the  home  work,  evaluat- 
ing it  as  they  do  work  done  in  school.  They  give  the  best  expert 
advice  concerning  the  care  and  treatment  of  crops,  or  stock,  or  cook- 
ijag,  or  sewing,  etc  Students  give  weekly  reports  to  their  teachers, 
who  forward  to  the  superintendent  monthly  reports  of  all  the 
achievements  of  students, 

Besides  this  work,  the  teachers  check  up  on  the  social  and  church 
activities  of  students  and  keep  a  record  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
amusemeDts  attended,  the  religious  services,  church  work,  charities, 
those  who  attend  regularly  to  their  prayers,  abstain  from  using 
tobacco,  liquor,  etc.  This  maintains  the  school  standards  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  the  boy  who  quits  smoking  to  enter  school  does 
not  resume  the  habit  as  soon  as  school  closes.  Not  1  per  cent  of  our 
boys  smoke  after  being  in  our  schools  a  few  weeks.  When  they  live 
for  four  years  in  this  way  the  force  of  the  habit  tends  to  keep  them 
in  line  continually. 

Some  of  the  good  results  of  this  work,  which  was  first  tried  out 
two  yeai-s  in  one  of  our  schools  and  is  now  required  in  all  our  rural 
schools,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

A  much  greater  number  of  young  people  go  to  school. 

All  are  able  to  earn  full  school  credits  and  graduate  in  four  years, 
as  in  tlie  old  way. 

Labor  is  dignified  and  made  more  scientific  and  efficient. 

Study  is  made  more  practicable  and  productive. 

Tlie  school  and  home  are  brought  closer  together  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  both. 

The  moral  and  social  instincts  are  gtmrded  and  guided,  and  the 
high  standards  of  the  school  maintained  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Parents  get  the  help  of  their  sons  and  daughters  for  two  more 
months  in  the  year,  and  when  it  is  most  needed,  which  obviates  the 
employment  of  transient  labor,  which  is  often  imsatisfactory  and 
even  dangerous. 

Better  and  more  crops  are  raised,  and  all  home  work  is  improved. 

It  educates  toward  the  farm  instead  of  the  city  and  prepares  the 
children  to  take  their  parents'  places  on  the  farms,  so  that  our  best 
farms  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  because  parents  from 
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the  farms  have  sent  their  children  to  schools  in  cities  for  so  many 
years  that  the  children  lose  their  love  for  the  fann  and  refuse  to 
live  there. 

While  the  cxi>erimcnt  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  have  great  hopes  of 
it  as  solving  some  important  problems  of  the  home  and  school. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Pateick  J.  McOokmick, 
rrofcBSor  of  Education,  Catholic  Univeraity  of  Amaica. 

The  Catholic  school  system  in  the  Ignited  States  at  present  em- 
brnces  elementary  or  parish  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  universities,  and  a  great  variety  of  schools 
of  a  special  or  vocational  type,  such  as  novitiates,  normal  schools,  in- 
dustrial schools,  schools  for  Indians,  Negroes,  orphans,  etc.  The 
elementary  schools  represent  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  now  established  over  the  entire  country,  and  are  most 
numerous  naturally  in  those  dioceses  where  the  Catholic  population 
is  greatest.  A  sub^tantial  growth  is  noticeable  every  year  in  their 
number  and  enrollment.  Secondary  and  higher  education  has  also 
consistently  expanded  in  recent  years,  the  biennium  of  1916-18,  in 
^pite  of  war  conditions,  having  been  no  exception.  As  there  are  im- 
portant points  of  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  various  departments  of  the  system  each  of  them  is  re- 
viewed separately  in  this  report. 

PARISH  SC110<^LS. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  consists  of  14  arch- 
dioceses and  87  dioceses.  Each  of  these  administrative  divisions  of 
the  church  in  this  country  has  its  elementary  schools.  The  total  of 
these  schools  for  1017-18  was  5,748,  a  gain  of  151  over  the  preceding 
year,  1916-17.  The  total  of  pupils  was  1,593,407,  an  increase  of 
95,060  pupils  in  one  year.  The  statistics  in  detail  for  each  diocese 
may  be  found  in  the  Official  Catholic  Directoiy  (Kenedy,  N.  Y.). 

The  ordinary  unit  of  administration  for  the  elementary  schools  is 
the  diocese.  All  parish  schools  consequently  come  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  the  head  of  the  diocese.  This  is 
similar  to  the  public-school  system  in  which  the  administrative  imit 
is  the  State.  The  diocesan  systems  are  usually  presided  over  by  school 
boards  and  superintendents,  or  ^ther  officers  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  State  system  in 
the  United  States,  whose  ordinary  governing  authorities  in  school 
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matters  are  State  education  boards  and  superintendents.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  personnel  of  the  diocesan  school  boards  and 
oflfeials  for  1917-18: 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICERS. 

[Archdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).) 


KoclesiBstical 
pTOTlnce. 

Diocese  or 
archdiocese. 

Title  of  governing  board  and  number 
of  members. 

Name  and  title  of  supervising 
officer. 

Coltimore 

♦Baltimore 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Examiners  of  teachers  (2) 

Hev.  I^wrence  Brown,  si^ 

Examiners  of  schools: 

For  Baltimore  (4) 

perintendent     (Baltimort 
city). 

For  Washington  (4) 

For  rural  districts  (4) 

Examiners  of  schools: 

Northemand  western  district  (2). 

Southern  and  eastern  district  (2) . 
Examiners  of  schools: 

.3  district  boards  (1,  2,  and  2) ... . 
School  board  (4) 

Wilmington 

♦Boston 

Beaton 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hlckey. 
S.    T.    L.,    supervisor   or 
schools. 

BMrlimrton 

Fall  River 

nartford 

School  board  (3) 

Diocesan  school  visitors  (2) 

Rev.     W.     J.     Fitrgerald, 
S.  T.  L.,  diocesan  super- 
Visor  of  schools. 

Portland 

School  \iRitor8  (4) 

Providence 

Springfield 

Examiners  of  teachers  (3) 

Examiners  of  schools  (8) 

School  board  (13) *..'. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlln,  P.  R., 
diocesan     school    visitor: 
Rev.  P.  F.  Dovle,  asdstiuit 
diocsan  school  visitor. 

CMca«o 

Alton ^... 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Belleville 

Diocesan  school  board  (7) . 

♦Chicago 

Dioccean  school  board  (3) ...!!..!.. . 

Rockford 

School  board: 

4  district  boards  (6,  4,  4,  and  4). . 
School  board  (5) 

Cincinnati    , . . 

Columbus 

Rev.  John  P.  Curran.  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Detroit 

Examiners  of  teachers  (6) . . 

Fort  Wayne 

Cleveland 

School  board: 

0  district  boards  (15,  12,  3,  3,  3, 
and  3). 
Diocesan  school  board  (9) 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine   nh 

perintendent  of  schools. 
Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  lo- 

(Iraod  Rapids 

Louinille 

School  board  (6) 

perintendent. 

School  board  (10) *.* 

Na&hville 

Toledo 

Darenport..:: 

lincoln 

Examiners  of  teachers  and  diocesan 

school  board  (7). 
School  board  (7) 

Rev.8.A.8tritch,D.D.,f». 
pervisor  of  diocesan  school!. 

Pubuque 

School  board  (10) 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

Omaha 

Diocesan  examiners  of  teachers  (10) . 
Dioceean  school  board  (10) 

Sioux  City 

Green  Bay 

Tai  Crosse 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

MilirauiMe 

Diocesaa  school  board  (4) 

Rev.  P.  Grosnick,  secretary 
and  superintendent. 

School  board  (7) 

Marquette 

♦Milwaukee 

Superior 

School  commission  (7) 

Diocesan  school  board  (8) 

School 'X>mmi«4on  (3)..  ,^  ^ 

N'en  Orleans... 

Dallas 

Rev.  L.  J.  Harrington,  school 

examiner. 
Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  diocesan 

director  of  schools. 
Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  su- 

Galveston  

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

Little  Rock 

Mobile 

Diocesan  school  board  (7) 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Catholic  board  of  education  (15)  (10 
ecclesiastics,  5  laymen). 

perintendent. 

♦New  Orleans 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  supei^ 
intendent. 
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DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICERS— Contiinied, 


Ecclesiastical 
province. 

Diocese  or 

Title  of  governing  board  and  number 
of  members. 

Name  and  title  of  supervising 
ofllofr. 

New  York 

Albany 

lUv.  Joeeph  A.  Dimaey,  In- 
spector of  schools. 
Rev.  Joseph  V.  S.  McClancy, 

Brooklyn 

Queens  County  school  board  (5) 

Nassau  County  acfaoQ]  board  (4^ 

Suffolk  County  school  board  (5) 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Buffalo        ..•■••• 

inspector  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  su- 
pMlntende&t  ef  parochial 
Jchools.                *^ 

Rev.  John  A.  DIUokl  super- 
intendent of  schools;  Rev. 
WiUiam  F.  Lawlor.  assist- 
ant superintendent  oC 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith  and 
Rev.  &(i«haelJ.  Larkin.  su- 
perintendents of  schools. 

Newark 

School  board  (18) 

N«w  York 

♦New  York 

Rochester 

New  York  aty  and  Yonkers  school 
board  (25). 

WestchesterConntyachoolboard  (5). 
Orange    and    BocklaiKl    CounliM 

school  beard  (S). 
tTsterand  BolUvan  Comities  school 

board  (4). 
Putnam   and    Dutchess   Counties 

school  board  (4). 
School  board  (5) 

School  board  (2) 

Rev.  Joseph  8.  (Cameron,  su- 

Sjracuse  

SAool  board  (7) 

perintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

T^fv.  Wllltoni  J.  McConnell, 

Trmton           .. 

Examiners  of  teachers  (3) 

OrMon 

♦Oregon  City 

Erie 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

chlal  schools. 
Rev.    Edwin    V.    O'Hara, 

FtiUadelphia... 

diocesan  svperintendent  oi 
schools. 
Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D., 

Harrlsburg 

♦Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

School  board  (in 

D.  C.  h.,  swperintendeni  of 
schools. 

IMoceson  school  board  (11) 

Rev.  John  K.  Flood,  super 

Examiners  of  school  teachers  (10). . . 
Diocesan  school  board  (23) 

intendent  of  p  a  r  o  o  i  a 
schoolr.  Bmv.  Vuilam  P- 
Mo^^Uy,  assistant  super 
fntendeut. 
Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  super^ 
intendent  ef  schools. 

Ruthenlan- 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

Greek. 
Bt.  Louis 

Diocesan  school  board  (S) 

KaimsCity 

Leavenworth 

♦St.  Louis 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Diocesan  school  board  (10) 

Diocesan  high-school  board  (3) 

Diocesan  school  board  (11; 

Diocesan  school  board  (4) 

Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  super- 
intendent  of  schools. 

Wichita 

9t  Paul 

Blsmarrk 

Crookston 

Duluth 

Parochial  school  board  (5) 

S  ''hool  board  (9) 

Re<v.  John  P.  Funk,  dioresa 

SAool  board  (11) 

superintendent  ef^scfaooto. 

Fareo  

Verv  Rev.  J.  Baker,  V.  0.. 

Bt  Cloud 

niooesan  school  board  (o> 

inspector  of  schools. 

♦St  Paul 

8  iiool  board  (tt) 

Sioux  FalU 

Winona 

Diocopan  !4chool  board  (3) 

School  board  (7) 

1  nsi^ectors  of  diocesan  schools  (!«).... 

Bin  Francboo.. 

Monterey-Los  Art- 

celes. 
♦Bid  Franctw^}. . . 

Rev.  RAlph  Hunt.  8.  T.  L., 
superintendent  of  schools. 

8ju2ta  Fe 

Denver 

S'^bool  board  (i) 

1 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  tlie  1-t  archdioceses,  and  87  dioceses,  a 
total  of  67  have  some  form  of  school  supervision  provided.  This  is 
more  remarkable  since  many  of  the  dioceses  owing  to  the  scattei*ed 
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condition  of  the  Catholic  population  have  very  few  schools.  The 
diocese  of  Cheyenne,  for  example,  with  a  Catholic  population  of 
19,000, 18  churches  and  resident  priests,  and  27  mission  churches  has 
only  2  parish  schools.  The  diocese  of  Baker  City,  with  a  Catholic 
population  of  7,359,  22  churches  and  resident  priests,  and  26  mission 
churches,  has  only  6  schools.  Ten  dioceses  have  each  less  than  10 
schools ;  22  have  each  less  than  20.  The  nimiber,  therefore,  of  those 
liaving  some  form  of  school  supervision  among  the  dioceses  with  a 
considerable  school  enrollment  is  proportionately  very  high. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  supervisory 
officers  for  the  parish  school  systems.  Former  reports  have  men- 
tioned the  steady  increase  in  the  ranks  of  diocesan  superintendents, 
but  there  have  been  no  published  accounts  of  the  increasing  number 
of  community  inspectors  who  are  to-day  the  most  important  auxili- 
aries of  the  diocesan  superintendents.  These  inspectors  are  members 
of  the  teaching  communities  appointed  to  supervise  the  schools  of 
their  respective  communities.  While  many  of  them  cover  ^  wide  ter- 
ritory in  their  work  of  inspection,  many  others  are  limited  to  the 
schools  of  their  community  situated  in  a  diocese.  All  of  the  large 
conmmnities  engaged  in  elementary  school  work  have  their  in- 
si>ectors.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  a  matter  of  diocesan  organi- 
zation to  have  local  or  diocesan  inspectors  for  each  diocese.  These 
latter  usually  constitute  a  board  of  inspectors  under  .the  chairman- 
ship of  the  diocesan  superintendent  and  cooperate  with  the  latter 
official  in  the  supervisory  work  of  the  diocese.  An  idea  of  their  num- 
ber may  be  had  from  the  lists  published  in  the  reports  of  the  super- 
intendents. In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  were  15  of  these 
inspectors  in  1917-18,  and  in  New  York,  17.  The  diocese  of  Hartford 
bad  three  inspectors  for  one  teaching  community.  The  results  of  the 
community  inspector's  efforts  have  been  so  gratifying  that  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  their  appointment  will  become  a  universal  practice  in 
the  Catholic  system  before  many  years. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

No  other  department  in  the  Catholic  scliool  system  has  attracted 
more  general  attention  in  the  past  decade  than  the  secondary.  A 
marketl  activity  has  set  in  in  the  various  teaching  communities  to 
meet  the  increasing  need  for  high  schools  created  both  by  the  rapidly 
growing  parish-school  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  colleges 
on  the  other.  The  entrance  into  the  field  of  the  parish  high  school 
and  the  central  high  school,  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  of  a  larger  section  or  of  a  group  of  parishes,  has  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  movement. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Ednctional  Association  for  the 
past  10  years  bear  witness  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  move- 
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ment  by  Catholic  educators  and  their  concern  for  its  proper  control 
and  direction.  Two  important  reports  (1912  and  1915)  have  been 
submitted  to  the  association  by  the  committee  on  secondary  educa- 
tion appointed  to  study  the  movement.  The  later  (1915)  showed  that 
tliei-e  were  1,276  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  473  wei-e  for  boys  and  girls;  125  were  exclusively  for  boys; 
577  were  exclusively  for  girls;  100  were  connected  with  colleges. 
They  enrolled  in  the  year  reported  a  total  of  74,538  pupils,  34,798 
of  whom  were  boys  and  39,740  were  girls.  A  more  detailed  study 
©f  the  high  schools  containing  boys  showed  that  of  the  438  schools 
investigated,  all  but  29  were  directly  connected  with  one  or  more 
parish  schools.  This  was  not  found  to  be  true  of  the  high  schools 
for  girls.  Of  the  577  schools  listed  only  165  had  any  parish  con- 
nections, the  majority  being  academies  conducted  independently  of 
the  parish  schools  by  the  teaching  conmiunities. 

Abimdant  evidence  shows  that  the  high-school  movement  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  A  comparison  of  the  two  reports  mentioned  above  in- 
dicates this.  As  compared  with  the  1912  figures  of  310  high  schools 
containing  boys,  the  1915  report  designates  599 — a  very  substantial 
increase.  Many  other  indications  point  to  their  annual  increase  in 
number  and  efficiency. 

Since  the  year  1912  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  undertaken  to  affiliate  Catholic  high  schools  which 
are  able  to  meet  certain  standard  requirements  in  teaching  staff, 
equipment,  and  courses  of  study.  This  movement  has  spread  every 
year  and  in  1918  the  list  of  affiliated  high  schools  contained  144 
institutions  distributed  according  to  States  as  follows:  Alabama,  2; 
Colorado,  2;  Connecticut,  3;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Florida,  3; 
Georgia,  2 ;  Illinois,  5 ;  Indiana,  3 ;  Iowa,  11 ;  Kansas,  3 ;  Kentucky,  5 ; 
Louisiana,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  2;  Minne- 
sota, 4;  Missouri,  9;  Nebraska,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  3; 
Ohio,  22;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  2;  Pennsylvania,  22 ;  South  Dakota, 
1;  Tennessee,  2;  Texas,  15;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  2;  Wisconsin, 
6.  Annual  examinations  are  set  for  all  affiliated  high  schools  by  the 
university,  the  pupils  receiving  tlieir  credits  on  the  basis  of  their 
standing  in  them. 

COLLEGES. 

Institutions  listed  as  colleges  for  men  in  the  Official  Catholic  Di- 
rectory for  1918  number  217,  or  one  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  enrollment  to  be  found 
in  Volume  II  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Conmiissioner  of 
Education  not  all  of  these  institutions  have  students  of  college  grade. 
Ten  years  ago  (1908)  a  report  on  Catholic  colleges  for  men  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  which  showed  that  in 
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a  list  of  116  there  were  16  institutions  which  had  no  students  above 
the  high  school.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  colleges  in  recent  years.  The  total  in  the  directory, 
however,  must  include  other  institutions  besides  colleges.  A  list 
supplied  by  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  for  this  report 
contains  a  total  of  176  colleges,  of  which  35  are  women's  colleges. 
Almost  all  of  these  institutions  are  members  of  the  college  depart- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Most  of  the  colleges  for  men  and  all  of  those  for  women  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teaching  orders  and  communities.  About  14  colleges, 
like  Moimt  St.  Mary's,  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
secular  clergy.  Some  of  them,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  group 
of  preparatory  seminaries. 

PREPARA'rORY  SEMINARIES. 

The  preparatory  seminary  is  really  a  college  open  to  aspirants  to 
the  priesthood  whose  courses  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  larger 
or  theological  seminary.  Frequently  it  bears  the  name  "  cathedral 
college,"  as  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  where  the  institution 
is  conducted  by  archdiocesan  authority  and  is  open  to  students  from 
the  archdiocese  who  aspire  to  enter  the  secular  priesthood.  Its 
course  is  chiefly  classical  and  extends  over  five  or  six  years.  Occa- 
sionally this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  a  diocese  which  has  no 
theological  seminary  of  its  own,  as,  for  example,  the  diocese  of  Hart- 
ford. Again  it  forms  the  classical  department  of  the  larger  seminary 
as  in  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco  and  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
separate  institution.  In  the  United  States  there  are  15  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  secular  clergy  situated  in  the  archdioceses  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  the  dioceses  of  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Galveston,  Hart- 
ford, Little  Rock,  Omaha,  Rochester,  and  San  Antonio. 

The  preparatory  seminaries  are,  as  a  rule,  diocesan  institutions, 
and  are  taught  by  the  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  St.  Charles' 
College,  Catonsville,  Md.,  has  the  same  educational  purpose  as  the 
preparatory  seminary  but  is  not  diocesan  in  its  organization  or  con- 
trol. It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  Sulpice  and  is  the  clas- 
sical department  of  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Tlic  theological  seminary  offers,  as  a  rule,  two  years  of  philosophy 
and  four  yeara  of  theology.  This  institution  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  tlic  old  episcopal  or  cathedral  school  which  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  as  the  first  school  for  the  training  of  the  clergy. 
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It  was  revived  by  tlie  Council  of  Ti*ent  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
made  obligatory  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  this  country 
there  are  23  institutions  of  this  kind,  situated  in  the  archdioceses  of 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco ;  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Altoona, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Denver,  Detroit,  Galveston, 
Indianapolis,  Little  Rock,  Newark,  and  Rochester. 

With  the  exception  of  three  all  of  the  theological  seminaries  aro 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  secular  priesthood  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  largest  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States — St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Md. — is  under  the  charge  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  St  Sulpice, 
tt  conununity  of  secular  priests  having  for  its  purpose  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergy.  They  also  conduct  St.  Patrick's  Seminary, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.  At  Baltimore  330  students  were  enrolled  in 
1917-18.    These  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

SEMINARIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory  enumerates  106  seminaries  for  the 
year  1917-18.  The  preparatory  and  theological  seminaries  number 
38;  the  remaining  68  seminaries  are  the  training  schools  of  tlie 
religious  orders  of  men.  Intended  for  the  recruits  of  the  respective 
orders  or  communities  they  are  conducted  by  the  religious  organiza- 
tions themselves  and  present  certain  distinguishing  characteristics 
owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  or  function  of  the  organization 
they  serve.  The  Jesuits,  for  example,  have  their  novitiates  and 
scholasticates;  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  its  novitiates 
and  seminaries;  the  Marists  have  their  seminaries  and  colleges.  Ail 
the  orders,  however,  whose  membei^  become  priests,  give  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  their  ranks  a  course  having  this  at  least  in 
common  that  it  embraces  the  classical  or  college  courses,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  In  a  certain  sense  their  institutions  oorreepond  to 
the  preparatory  and  tlieological  seminaries  intended  for  recruiting 
the  secular  clergy. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

A  total  of  22  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  desig- 
nated in  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  as  universities.  These  insti- 
tutions are  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  conducts  12,  viz,  the 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Mary's  University,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Oonzaga  Uni- 
versity, Spokane,  Wash.;  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  lU.j  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
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irnukee,  Wis. ;  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Fordham  Uni- 
Tersity,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  St* 
Ignatius  University,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.  The  Vincentians,  or  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  operate  three,  viz,  Niagara  University,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111.;  and  the  University 
of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex.  The  Benedictines  conduct  two,  viz,  the 
Catholic  University  of  Oklahoma,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  St.  John's 
University,  CoUegeville,  Minn.  The  Holy  Cross  Fathers  conduct 
two,  viz,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  Columbia 
University,  Portland,  Oreg.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
duct Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  St.  Mary's  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  conducted  by  the  Sulpician  Fathers.  The  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  founded  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  and  ranking  as  a  pontifical  university,  is  conducted  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  United  States. 

Detailed  statistics  in  regard  to  faculties,  depaitments,  enrollment 
of  students,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  Volume  II  of  this  document. 

NOVITIATES   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  novitiate  or  training  school  for  the  members  of  a  religious 
community  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
naries of  the  religious  orders.  As  this  institution  is  common  to  all 
religious  congregations,  those  of  priests  and  brothers,  as  well  as  those 
of  sisters,  it  needs  to  be  noted  again  as  perhaps  the  most  common 
type  among  the  schools  of  a  special  or  vocational  character.  The 
brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (Christian  Brothers),  for  example, 
in  each  of  their  four  provinces  for  the  United  States  have  a  school  of 
this  kind,  called  in  one  instance,  Ammendale  Normal  Institute  (Am- 
mendale,  Md.)  for  the  province  of  Baltimore;  and  in  another,  St. 
Joseph's  Normal  College  (Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.)  for  the  province 
of  New  York.  The  Brothers  of  Mary,  another  teaching  community, 
has  its  novitiate  in  Mount  St.  John,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a  scholasti- 
cate  in  Blount  St.  John  Normal  School,  also  in  Dayton. 

The  novitiate  gives  that  training  required  by  the  community  to  fit 
its  members  for  the  religious  life.  In  the  case  of  teaching  commu- 
nities, however,  additional  training  is  provided  for  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  This  holds  both  for  the  communities  of  men  such  as 
the  brotherhoods,  and  the  communities  of  women  such  as  the  sister- 
boodi«.  The  course  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  normal  school. 
Lest  the  impression  be  had  that  this  school  is  of  recent  origin,  or  that 
the  practice  of  giving  a  normal  course  to  Catholic  teachers  is  new  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
school  has  been  a  matter  of  obligation  in  all  teaching  communities 
since  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  held  in  1884, 
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In  addition  to  the  noimal-school  course  given  before  the  novice 
enters  upon  his  teaching  career,  a  number  of  communities  conduct 
summer  schools  and  institutes  in  the  novitiates  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  the  service.  The  summer-school  courses  usually  con- 
tinue for  five  and  six  weeks. 

Catholic  universities  have  in  recent  years  offered  summer  courses 
to  teachers  and  these  have  been  largely  attended  by  the  religious. 
In  1918  such  summer  sessions  were  held  at  Creighton  University, 
Marquette  University,  Notre  Dame  University,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
latter  institution  the  summer  session  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Sisters  College;  it  is  open  only  to  religious  and  lay 
women*  and  is  chiefly  attended  by  the  former. 

Normal  schools  for  lay  women  are  also  found  in  the  Catholic 
system.  Conspicuous  examples  are  the  Academy  and  Normal  School 
of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Holy 
Names  Academy  and  Normal  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names ;  St.  Catherine's  Normal  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the 
Catholic  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  had  a  faculty  of 
six  priests  and  three  laymen  in  1017-18.  As  these  institutions  are 
at  present  classified  with  the  academies  and  colleges  it  is  impossible 
to  designate  their  exact  number. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

Catholic  schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  numbered 
in  1917-18,  63.  They  include  8  day  and  55  boarding  schools,  and  in 
many  instances  offer  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  Of  the 
boarding  schools,  3,  located  in  Alaska,  receive  some  support  from 
public  funds,  in  the  form  of  salaries  paid  certain  of  their  teachers. 
Of  the  remaining  boarding  schools,  14  are  partly  supported,  not  out 
of  public  funds,  but  out  of  Indian  tribal  funds.  The  balance  of  these 
schools  (38)  are  entiriely  supported  by  the  church,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  day  schools. 

SCIIOOI.8    FOR    NEGROES. 

Catholic  schools  for  Negroes  include  parish  establishments,  agri- 
cultural* and  industrial  schools  and  some  colleges.  Tliey  represented 
a  total  of  132  in  1917-18.  These  schools  are  supported  by  endow- 
ments and  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Catholics  collected  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  among  the 
Colored  People,  and  the  Commission  for  Catholic  Missions  among 
the  Colored  People  and  Indians, 
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6CHOOIJ3  FOR  ORPHANS. 

Another  class  of  schools  of  a  special  character,  comprising  a  con- 
siderable number  of  educational  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  schools  for  orphans.  Only  11  of  the  dioceses  of  the  country 
were  without  orphan  asylums  in  1917-18.  Two  dioceses,  viz,  Phila- 
delphia and  Newark,  had  as  many  as  15  each.  In  all  the  dioceses 
there  were  297  orphan  schools,  accommodating  46,474  children.  This 
total,  taken  from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory,  includes  the  re- 
formatories. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  education  of  the  orphan  for  many  years 
has  been  the  industrial  training,  the  aim  of  the  Catholic  authorities 
having  been  to  send  the  young  man  or  woman  into  the  world  at  the 
completion  of  his  training  as  a  self-supporting  and  industrious  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  A  similar  purpose  has  actuated  those  charged 
with  the  work  of  reforming  the  wayward;  many  of  these  protec- 
tories being  now  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  industrial  schools  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Among  other  schools  of  a  special  character  which  are  annually  in- 
creasing in  number  are  those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind, 
for  the  feeble-minded,  for  most  of  which  no  general  statistics  are 
available.    The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  number  12. 
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CoNTSNTS. — ProceedlugH  of  assodfttlODB— Cmrent  «dac«duiiiil  cenditlons-^Kducatloii 
and  the  war — Educational  theory  and  practice — Educational  psychology;  Child  study — 
Edncattonal  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  Instruction — Special  subjects  of 
curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  education — Secondary  education — 
Teachers :  Training  and  professional  status — Higher  education — School  administration — 
School  management — School  architecture — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — Physical  train- 
ing— Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — Moral  education — Religious  education — 
Manual  and  rocatlonal  training — Vocational  guidance-^Agricultural  education — Com- 
mercial education — Civic  education — Amerlcanisation  of  immigrants — Military  train- 
ing— ^Reeducation  of  war  Invalids — ^Education  of  soldiers — Education  of  deaf — Excep- 
tional children — Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  Education  :  Recent  publioatlons — ^New 
periodicals. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprihi's  a  general  survey  in  bibliogi*aphic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1.  National  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty-sixth 
Annual  mcethig  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  June  29-JuIy  6.  1918.  .Journal  of 
ttie  National  education  association,  3:  151-222,  November  1918. 

Deportment  of  School  Administration. — ContiiiDs:  1.  J.  O.  Becht:  American- 
icatloD  as  a  war-time  duty  of  the  sctiools,  p.  161-52.  2.  K,  L.  Taylor :  School 
flnances  as  a  war-time  problem,  p.  162-55.  8.  James  Stover:  Uniformity  in  school 
accounting,  p.  167-62.     4.  O.  W.  Gerwlg :  War  policies  for  schools,  p.  168-65. 

Department  of  yormal  Behools. — 6.  L.  D.  Coffman :  Training  for  national  serr- 
ice  in  normal  schools,  p.  166-69.  6.  J.  A.  H.  Keith  :  Report  of  committee  on  federal 
aid  and  the  training  of  teachers,  p.  171-74.     7.  W.  H.  Small :  The  state  normal 
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schools  and  the  problems  of  child  health,  p.  174-76.  8.  A.  E.  Wlnship :  Prepare 
rather  than  train  for  teaching,  p.  179-83.  0.  J.  A.  Pitman:  Maintaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  teachers  without  lowering  standards,  p.  183-85. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Edu  atiofi. — 10.  Ella  A.  Merritt :  What  the.gor- 
ernment  is  doing  to  conserve  child  life,  p.  188-01. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Art8. — 11.  Frank  Duffj : 
The  reeducation  of  our  returning  disabled  soldiers  after  the  war,  p.  194-95.  12. 
Mary  S.  Woobnan :  The  influence  of  war  conditions  on  vocational  education  for 
girls,  p.  199-201.  13.  A.  E.  Holder:  Education  is  preparation  for  life.  p.  204-6. 

Department  of  OhUd  Hygiene. — 14.  J.  M.  Tyler :  What  teachers  ought  to  know 
about  the.  physical  growth  of  children,  p.  207-10.  15.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey :  The 
mental  development  of  children,  p.  210-13.  16.  W.  H.  Burnham  :  Mental  hjrgiene, 
p.  213-16.  17.  G.  S.  Hall :  A  general  survey  of  child-study,  p.  216-19.  18.  Karl 
Barnes :  Children's  sense  of  time,  p.  219-22. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

2.  CJeneral  education  board.     The  Handley  fund,  Winchester,  Va.     A  rei)ort  to 

the  board  of  Handley  trustees.  New  York,  General  education  board,  1918. 
77  p.     illus.     12^ 

CoNTiNTs. — ^Preface. — I.  Winchester  :  its  people  and  industries. — II.  The  schools 
of  Winchester. — III.  Needs  of  the  Winchester  schools. — IV.  Use  of  the  Handley 
fund. — V.  Appendix. 

3.  Harris,  T.  H.     Louisiana's  e<lucational  progress.     School  and  8<K*iety,  9 :  63- 

65.  January  11,  1019. 

Gives  the  contents  of  a  letter  sent  to  ibe  school  officials  of  Louisiana  on  No- 
vember 26,  directing  their  attention  to  the  sijcnlflcance  of  the  passagr  of  the  educa- 
tional amendments  to  the  constitution,  at  the  November  elections. 

4.  Keith,  John  A.  H.     Brief  of  argument  in  favor  of  Senate  bill  4987.  Goth  Con- 

gress, seiund  stssjon.     Journal  nt  education,  8J*:  5-7,  January  U,  1919. 
Also  Hoparati'ly  reprinted. 
Gives  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  crt>atp  a  D«»partment  of  education. 

5.  South  Carolina.     State  council  of  defense.     Doe»it  pay?     LCoUmibla,  S.  C. 

1918]  45  p.    8'. 

The  money  value  of  education,  with  speolal  reference  to  the  situation  in  Houth 
Carolina. 

6.  Wenley,  R.  M.      Ileckleiw  tenants.     Educational  review,  Tu  :  212-42,  January 

1919. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  May,  1918.  Dwells  oD 
the  poverty  of  the  present  time  as  regards  profound  thinking;  the  pursuit  of 
pseudo-knowledge  accumulating  "  odds  and  ends  of  information  with  a  view  to 
immediate  material  gain." 

7.  Wilson,   W.   O.    The  Arkansas  education   commission.     Arkansas   teather, 

7 :  lG-20,  January  1919. 

A  r^sum«  of  the  work  of  the  Arkansas  educational  commlicslon  and  what  it 
accomplished  for  education  In  Arkansas. 

8.  Winship,  A.  E.     Educational  preparedness.     Journal  of  e<lucatlon,  88  :C19-23, 

December  19,  191S. 

Says  the  World  war  has  revealed  unpreparedness  In  the  health  of  the  people, 
in  universal  literacy,  and  in  general  industrial  handlness  of  all  the  people.  The 
new  demands  require  intense  public  devotion  to  education,  supreme  wisdom  la 
school  administration,  unalloyed  patriotism  In  teachers,  and  joyful  financial  sup- 
port by  the  taxpayers. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

9.  Booth,  T.  K.  X.,  and  Usherwood,  T.  8.     Edueatlomil  re<*on8t ruction  and  the 

curriculum.  Journal  of  e<lucatlon  and  School  worhl  (Fxindon)  51  :3S-35, 
January  1919. 
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10.  Clarke,  Joseph  L  C.    Japan's  educational  furore.    In  hU  Japan  at  first 

hand.    New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  company,  1918.    p.  47-58,  chapter  5. 

11.  The  educational  position.    Educational  record  (London)  19:443-71,  Novem- 

ber 1918. 

Discusses  the  educational  sitaation  in  England,  the  Fisher  bill,  etc. 

12.  Ferriftre,  A.    The  New  schools  In  Europe.    Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  397- 

406,  December  1918. , 

Physical,  Intellectual,  and  moral  education  in  the  New  schools  of  Burope. 

18.  Lapie,  PauL    Un  regard  sur  r<k*ole  d*apr&s  guerre.    Revue  pMagogique. 
73:157-78.  September  1918. 

Writer  considers  most  Important  the  economic  aspect  of  the  pedagogical  prob- 
lem for  the  after-war  period.  Pupils  of  the  French  schools  must  be  trained  as 
producers  to  double  the  effldeney  of  their  predecessors. 

14.  P6rez-Verdia,  Benito  Javier.    Public  instruction  in  Guatemala.    Bulletin 

of  the  Pan-American  union,  47 :  722-29,  November  1918.    lllus. 

15.  Soviet  Russia :  orders  of  the  People\s  commissioner  of  education  of  the 

western  provinces  and  fronts.    Nation,  107 :  829,  December  28,  1918. 
Taken  from  decrees  and  official  documents  of  the  Soviet  government. 

16.  Strunsky,  Manya  Gordon.    Education  and  self-government  in  Russia.    Har- 

per's magazine,  138 :  270-77,  January  1919. 

Asserts  that  popular  Illiteracy  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present  social  and 
political  disorders  in  Russia.  The  actual  percentage  of  Uliteracy  among  the 
Russian  people  is  probal>ly  overrated  in  currently  accepted  statistics.  The 
Russians  have  certain  qualities  which  fit  them  for  self-government. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

17.  Butler,  Nicholas  M.     E<lucation  after  the  war.    EduoatH^nal  review,  57 :  64- 

79,  January  1919. 

Also  in  Popular  educator,  36 :  250-63,  293,  296,  January  1919. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 
States  and  Maryland,  Princeton,  N.  J..  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Criticises,  the  false  p«ycholo?y  and  crude  economics  of  the  pre-war  period— 
a  psychology  without  a  soul  and  an  economics  with  no  vision  beyond  material  gain. 
Stresses  moral  values  in  education. 

18.  Gary,  C.  P.     Educational   reconstruction.     Educational  news  bulletin,  10: 

1-3,  l)o<*omber  1,  1918. 

Says  that  educational  reconstruction  will  no  doubt  be  Iarg»»ly  in  the  nature  of 
changed  oinphauls,  due  to  a  change  In  public  opinion  (or  at  least  professional 
opinion)  with  respect  to  educational  values.  Thinks  that  probably  the  most 
notable  change  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  values  is  in  relation  to  health 
and  physical  vigor. 

19.  Chubb,   Perclval.     Phases  of   rtH-cmst ruction:    the   outlook   for   e<luoatlon. 

SrandMiM  (NVw  York)  5:92-90,  .Tanuar>-  1919. 

20.  K<lucjitional   lessons  from  th«»  war — a  syiiiiM»siuin.     Hljch  scIkm)!  quarterly, 

7:72->i:^.  .lanunry  1919. 

Contributed  by  C.  A.  Vrosstr.  H.  1'.  iappii.  I».  (\  Harris,  H.  .V.  Holllster,  T.  S. 
BakiT,  U.  Bingham.  S.  11.  KdmunUs,  Harry  Howell,  T.  II.  Brl^rKS.  -T.  D.  FUltT.  A.  M. 
Soule.  H.  B.  Moore,  It.  E.  Blackwell.  ('.  B.  (ilbson.  1).  (\  Bnrrow,  Wilson  Far- 
rand,  a.  E.  Vincpnt. 

21.  Eliot,  Charles  W.     Difetts  in  AintMi«aii  fdiicatlon    ifvonleil   hy   the   war. 

School  and  society,  9:  1-10.  January  4,  1919. 

An  address  givf  n  in  Cnrnecl.'  hall.  New  JVork,  Novenibor  28.  10 IS. 
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22.  ElUs,  A.  Caswell.    Bducational  preparedness  for  after  the  war.    !n  Na- 

tional Institute  of  social  sciences.    Journal,  vol.  4,  1918.    Reconstruction 
after  the  war.    Boston,  Boston  book  company,  1918.    p.  129-36. 
Cites  a  Dumber  of  post-war  demands  on  the  schools. 

23.  Friend,  L.  L.    The  high  schools  after  the  war.     High  school  quarterly, 

7:  83-87,  January  1919. 

Defects  in  the  public  schools  which  haye  been  bronght  to  light  by  the  war  and 
suggestions  for  educational  reconstruction  in  the  luturc. 

24.  Hunt,  Everett  Lee.    Creative  teaching  in  war  time.    Quarterly  Journal  of 

speech  education,  4 :  386-97,  October  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  8.  A.  T.  C.  and  the  neceaaUj*  owing  to  the  limited  time,  of  t««ehers 
creating  Interests  which  will  be  pursued  la.  aftertlmes. 

25.  Jeffords,  Clyde  B.     The  war  and  education.     S<'hool,  30:  195,  January  9, 

1919. 
The  effect  of  tbe  war  on  secondary  education. 

26.  Problems  of  reconstruction ;  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  summer 

meeting  at  the  Hampstead  garden  suburb,  .\ugust    1917.    Ix)ndon,  T. 
Fisher  Unwln.  ltd.  [1918]     315p.    12*. 

CONTaNTS. — Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Crewe.  Ft.  I. — ^First  principles 
of  reconstruction.  Ft.  II. — Reconstruction  in  education. — 1.  Bducatlon  from  the 
child's  point  of  view,  by  John  Adams;  2.  Tbe  education  of  the  girl  for  national 
senrlce  and  civic  responslbUity,  by  Sarah  Bnrstall ;  8.  The  liberty  of  the  chUd  in 
eduontlon,  by  Dr.  Klmmlns;  4.  The  influence  of  vocation  on  school  education,  by 
Quy  Kendall.  Pt  III. — Social  and  industrial  reconstruction.  Ft.  IV. — Arts  and 
crafts  in  relation  to  reconstruction  (including  Art  schools  and  craft  workshops,  by 
Selwyn  Image  and  Thomas  Okey). 

27.  West,  Andrew  F.     Education  after  the  war.     Princeton  alumni   weekly, 

19:  259-60,  January  8,  1919. 

An  address  before  the  annual  conference  of  the  regents  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  held  at  Albany,  December  12,  1918. 

Shows  the  necessity  for  general  education  along  with  vocational  training. 

28.  Winship,  A.  £.    War-modified  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of 

education,  88:  649-50.  December  26,  1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

29.  Bardeen,  C.  W.     The  man  milliner  in  education.     Educational  review,  57: 

5-21,  January  1919. 

The  writer  begins  by  declaring  that  the  foundation  stone  of  millinery  is  change, 
constant  and  rapid  change  of  styles.  **  There  is,"  he  says,  '*  a  good  deal  of  the 
millinery  idea  in  education.*'  He  gketches  in  amusing  manner  the  various  changes 
In  pedagogy,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

30.  Davis,  Sheldon  Emmor.     The  work  of  the  teacher.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  company,  1918.     xv.  :U2i).     tnbloft,  diagrs.     12^ 

31.  Johnston,  J.  B.    The  public  education  of  youth ;  the  place  of  creative  work 

and  of  subject-matter  studies.    School  and  spciety,  9 :  69-79,  January  18, 
1919. 

32.  Stilwell,  Eatherine  M.    Making  schoolbooks.     Elementary  school  journal, 

19:  256-67,  December  1918. 

Preparing  a  textbook  for  publication,  seeing  It  through  the  press,  copyrighting, 

etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

83.  Barker,  Lewellys  F.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  National  committee  for 
mental  hygiene,  with  some  comments  on  its  future.  Mental  hygiene, 
2:557-ai,  October  1918. 

President's  address  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  committee  for 
mental  hygiene  held  in  New  York  city,  February  1918. 

34.  Bode,  B.  H.    Whnt  Is  trunsfer  of  training?    School  and  society,  0:  89-44, 

January  11,  1911). 

35.  Gray,   C.   Truman.    Kdueutional   psychologj-.    Psychological  bulletin,  15: 

301-11,  September  1918. 

9tovIeWs  the  psychological  literature  of  the  year  that  bears  on  education,  and 
givea  numerous  references  to  articles  in  educational  periodicals. 

3G.  Hateer,  Florence.    The  diagnostic  fallibility  of  intelligence  ratios.     Pe<hi- 
gogical  seminary,  25 :  369-92,  December  1918. 
Bibliography:  p.  891-92. 

37.  Mitchell,  David.    Child  p8>cholog>\     Psychological  bulletin,  15 :  811-28,  Sep- 

tember  19ia 

A  r^um«  of  the  Uterature  of  child  study  for  the  year  1918.  Contains  list  of 
references  to  periodicals. 

38.  8ala  y  Cantos,  Angelti.    Instinto  del  Juego  en  el  nifio.    Investigaciones 

realizadas  en  el  nifio  cubano.  Revista  de  la  facultad  de  letras  y  ciencias^ 
Universldad  de  la  Habana,  27 :  27-98,  July-October  1918. 

Thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Havana,  speclalljr 
recommended  for  publication  by  the  examining  tribunal. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

39.  Boston.    Department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement.     Or- 

ganization and  administration  of  intermediate  schools  in  Boston.  Boston,. 
Printing  department,  1918.  75  p.  tables.  8^  ([Boston.  School  com- 
mittee] School  document  no.  13-1918.  Bulletin  no.  17  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  e<lu<*«tIoiml  investigation  ami  measurement) 

40.  Cuneo,  Irene,  and  Ternian,  Lewis  M.    Stauford-Binet  tests  of  112  kinder- 

garten children  and  77  repeated  tests.  Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  414-28, 
December  1918. 

"  The  purposes  of  this  study  were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  To  find  the  distribution  of 
Intelligence  among  kindergarten  children ;  (2)  to  correlate  the  results  of  Stanford- 
BInet  tests  with  school  marks  and  teachers'  estimates  of  intelligence;  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  a  tost  upon  the  resulting  Intelligence  quotient ; 
and  (4)  to  secure  data  which  would  throw  light  on  the  proper  location  of  the 
tests  In  the  scale." 

41.  Downey,  June  E.     Standardized  tests  and  mental  inheritance.    Journal  of 

heredity,  9 :  311-14,  November  1918. 

Very  young  chUdren  already  show  great  variation  in  special  aptitudes,  which  is 
probably  not  to  be  explained  by  differences  In  environment.  More  tests  are  needed, 
according  to  Dr.  Downey. 

42.  Duggan,  X.  L.     Educational  survey  of  Decatur,  Georgia,  public  school  sys- 

tem.   [Atlanta,  Ga.,  Department  of  education,  1918]    56  p.    8°.     (No.  26) 

43.  Gates,  Arthur  I.     Correlations  of  immedinte  and  delayed  recall.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  9 :  489-96,  November  1918. 

**An  experimental  study  of  tlie  learning  of  elementary  school  pupils  In  grades 
III  to  VIII  shows  a  high  correlation  between  the  amount  learned  In  a  given  time 
and  the  amount  recalled  after  a  lapse  of  some  hours.  In  general  the  rapid  learner 
Is  the  best  retainer.'* 

44.  Lange,  Alexis  F.    An  educational  research  syndicate.     Sierra  educational 

news,  15: 18-20,  January  1919. 
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45.  Monroe,  Walter  Scott.     Measuring  the  results  of  teacliiug.     Boston,  New 

York  [etf.l    Houghton  MHIlin  comiwny  (1J>181    xvili,  '.W  p.    12*.     (Itlver 

side  textbooks  In  education,  e<l.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley) 
40.  Patterson,  T.  L.     Pedagogical  suggestions  from  memory  tests.    Journal  of 

educational  psychologj',  9 :  497-510.  November  1918. 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  various  te^ts  of  memory  with  elemeatary  and 

secoDdary  pupils,  and  considers  the  educational  significance  of  the  findings. 

47.  Theisen,  W.  W.    A  report  on  the  use  of  some  standard  tests  for  1916-17. 

Madison,  Wis.,  1918.  120  p.  8*.  (Wisconsin.  State  department  of  public 
instruction.  Studies  In  educational  measurements  in  Wisconsin.  Bulle- 
tin no.  1) 

48.  Theisen,  W.  W.,  and  Fleming,  Cecile  White.     The  diagnostic  value  of  the 

Woody  arithmetic  scales :  a  reply.  Part  I.  Journal  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy, 9 :  475-88,  November  1918. 

Part  II  win  appear  In  the  December  number. 

**The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  Woody  arithmetic  scales  faU  to  fumlah 
material  for  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  individual  and  class  differences  in  arith- 
metical abilities.  The  first  part  of  this  paper  presents  a  detailed  answer  to  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  the  scales.  The  second  part  will  contain 
constructive  suggestions." 

49.  Weld  county,  Colo.    Juvenile  department  of  the  county  court.    The  farm 

and  the  school.  A  r^sum^  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  WeUl 
county,  (Colorado.  Oreeley,  Colo.,  Extension  department  of  Colorado 
state  teachers  cidlege,  1918.  63  p.  8*.  (Colorado  state  tenfhers  college 
bulletin,  ser.  17,  no.  6.  September  1918) 

Ft.  I.  The  survey  and  its  applloation,  by  Herbert  M.  Baker. — Pt.  II.  Educa- 
tional  Interpretation  of  the  survey,  by  Edpnr  Dunnlngton  Randolph. — Appendix^ 
Reprint  and  explanation  of  forms  adopted  for  the  onforcrmcnt  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  in  Weld  county,  Colorado. 
r^.  Wilds,  Elmer  Harrison.  The  Inspectorial  function.  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
education.  51: 12-16,  January  1919. 

The  educational  survey — how  It  should  be  conducted  and  ««ome  of  Um  values. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

51.  Edison,  Thomas  A.     "One  of  the  greatest  thini^s  in  the  world."     Eflum- 

tlonal  film  magazine,  1:7-8,  26.  January  1919. 

"The  view  of  educational  motion  pictures  expressed  In  an  exclusive  lnter\'iew 
with  the  editor  of  Educational  film  magazine,  by  the  jfreatest  inventor  In  the 
world." 

52.  Knowlton,   Daniel  C.     Current   events   tbron;?h   pictures.     Historical    out- 

look, 10:  24-28,  January  1910.    ilhis. 

53.  Owen.  William  Bishop.     Tlio  problem   metluMl.     ChieaRo  s<-hools  journal. 

1:3-6,  November-DtHHMuber  1918. 

54.  Stevenson,  John  Alford.     The  project  In  science  t(mcliJn;r.     .School  Mlen«H' 

and  nnubeniatics.  10:50-63,  January  1910. 

Also  in  School  nnd  home  (duration.  .38:110-14,  January  1019. 

A  paper  rend  before  the  Joint  session  of  science  teachers.  Illinois  hlph  !«<hool 
conference,  held  at  rrbnnn,  November  21-23,  1918. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

."»5.  Almack.  John  C.     A  test  in  Knj;lisli  ctnnpo.sit Ion— writing'  tbe  friendly  let- 
ter.   Orcj:«»n  teaduMs  niontbly.  28:  lol-.'O,  T^eccniber  lOlS. 

Snys  that  the  Hillegns  senle  Ineludos  artificial  coniposltiona.  SujCRests  a  Hcale 
bnsod  on  the  friendly  letter. 
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66.  Oram«  Balph  Adams.  Bdacation  and  the  qualltatiye  standard.  English 
leaflet,  19:1-7,  January  1919. 

A  plea  for  the  recognition  of  character-development  as  the  prime  object  of 
education,  and  for  the  teaching  of  BngUsh  after  a  faahion  that  will  reveal  great 
thoughts  through  the  great  art  of  Bn^iah  literature. 

07.  Oehrkens,  Xarl  Wilson.  Music's  place  in  our  pnblic  schools.  Musical 
America,  29:9,  January  11,  1919. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  which  are  to  appear  in  Musical  America. 
Deals  with  the  influence  of  music  in  training  the  mind,  music  as  a  socializing 
force,  and  music  in  conne':tion  with  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

68.  Ohimmere,  Sichard  HL    The  modem  world  and  the  Latin  classroom.    Na- 

tion, 106: 13-14,  January  4,  1919. 

Proposes  a  scheme  which  relates  classroom  work  in  Latin  with  the  future 
prof easion  of  the  student 

69.  Xugelmass,  L  Newton.    The  criteria  in  the  declaration  of  chemical  inde- 

pendence in  the  United  States.    Science,  n.  s.  48:608-12,  I>ecemi)er  20, 
19ia 

Development  of  chemistry  in  the  United  States.  Work  of  the  college  and 
university  in  this  new  age  of  sdentiflc  and  industrial  achievement 

60.  XeCracken,  William.    What  should  a  student  get  from  a  beginning  course 
in  chemistry?    School  science  and  mathematics,  19: 75-82,  January  1919. 
Bead  before  the  physics  and  chemistry  section  of  the  Michigan  schoolmasters 
dub,  March  1917. 

6L  Xercier,  Louis  J.  A.  Teaching  to  speak  French  in  college.  Educational 
review,  67:43-69,  January  1919. 

Dwells  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject — ^the  establishing  of  **  mar- 
ginal habits  of  the  ideo-motor  type.*' 

62.  Xerrill,  Helen  A.  Why  students  fail  in  mathematics.  Mathematics  teacher, 
11 :  46-66,  December  1918. 

How  much  of  the  failure  is  due  to  the  subject  itself,  how  much  to  those  who 
teach  it,  how  much  to  parents  and  friends  of  students,  and  how  much  to  students 
themselvea. 

68.  Minnick,  J.  H.  Arithmetical  errors  made  by  hlg^  school  pupils.  Mathe 
matics  teacher,  11 :  80-89,  December  19ia 

64*  O'Neill,  J.  HL  Aims  and  standards  in  speech  education.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  speech  education,  4 :  346-66,  October  1918. 

Delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  state  teachers'  association^ 
MUwaukee,  November  2,  1917. 

The  need  for  a  reorganisation  of  aims  and  standards  In  speech  education.  Speaks 
especially  of  conditions  in  Wisconsin. 

66.  Packard,  Leonard  O.  Geography  and  reconstruction  in  education.  Journal 
of  geography,  18 :  24-28,  January  1919. 

66.  The  proposed  classical  league.     Reasons  for  forming  it    Current  educa- 

tion, 28: 22,  24-29,  January  1919. 

A  plea  for  classical  education.  Gives  suggestions  showing  that  the  formation 
of  an  American  classical  league  is  both  important  and  opportune. 

67.  Boedder,  Bdwln  C.    Der  gegenwftrtlge  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  an 

den  colleges  und  universltftten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten.    Monatshefte  fttr 
deutsclie  sprache  und  pUdagogik,  19 :  260-68,  December  1918. 

68.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Music  in  the  elementary  school.    Catholic  edu- 

cational review,  17 :  17-27,  January  1919. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  school.  Quotes  freely  from  The 
melodic  method  in  school  music,  by  David  C.  Taylor. 

101644—19 2 
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60.  Valentine,  C.  W.  Olasslcs,  history,  and  the  training  of  the  reason.  Jour- 
nal of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (London)  4: 
280-89,  December  6  1918. 

A  criticism  of  hmnmnistic  studies.  An  argument  against  the  comimltory  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  advocated  by  Cyril  Robinson,  of  Wincbester  college,  Bn^and. 

70.  Vestal,  C.  L.    The  new  physics.    School  science  and  mathematics,  19:  66-74, 

January  1919. 

Soggests  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  equipment,  teaching  method,  texts, 
etc.,  in  the  teaching  of  physics. 

71.  Webb,  Hanor  A.    Chemistry,  a  trade  or  a  profession?     [Garrison,  N.  Y,] 

The  Science  press.  1918.    p.  530-34.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sdentiflc  monthly,  December,  1918. 

The  adTantages  of  college  training  for  chemists  over 'experience  only. 

72.  White,  C.   E.     Mathematics  and  anti-mathemstiGs.     School  science  and 

mathematics,  19 :  29-37,  January  1919. 
A  defense  of  mathematics. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

78.  Curtis,  Fanniebelle.  Tentative  syllabus  in  kindergarten  extension  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  Ne>v  York.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
4 :  11-13,  January  1919. 

74.  Grant,  Emma  M.    The  kindergarten-primary  grade.    Primary  education, 

27 :  0-8,  January  1919. 

The  unification  of  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 

75.  Krackowizer,  Alice  M.    Projects  in  the  primary  gradea    A  plan  of  work 

for  the  primary  grades  and  the  kindergarten.  Philadelphia  and  London, 
J.  B.  Llpplncott  company  [1919]  221  p.  front,  plates.  12*.  (Lippin- 
cott*s  school  project  series,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Russell) 

76.  More  kindergartens  a  necessity.    Outlook,  120:580-81,  December  11,  1918. 

illus. 

The  information  contained  in  this  article  was  obtained  from  Ifias  Bessie  Locke, 
chief  of  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education. 

77.  The  relation  between  initiative  and  organization.    Kindergarten  and  first 

grade,  4 :  4-10,  January  1919. 

Initiative  and  organisation  in  the  kindergarten.  The  first  article  la  by  Catha- 
rine R.  Watkins,  the  second  by  Caroline  D.  Aborn,  and  the  third  by  Grace  B.  Mix. 

A  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  kindergarten 
union  in  Chicago. 

78.  Vinal,  William  Gould.      First  grade  readers.     Nature-study  review,  14: 

371-79,  December  1918. 

A  survey  and  criticism  of  first  grade  readers  showing  the  nature  content  of 
thirty-three  of  the  best  and  most  used  first-grade  readers. 

79.  White,  Jessie.     Misconceptions  of  the  Montessorl  method.     School  guardian 

(London)  44:29-31,  December  21,  1918. 

Says  that  nothing  could  be  more  penetrated  by  religion  than  Dr.  Montessorl'a 
view  of  life.  Deals  with  the  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  regarding  the  Mon- 
tessorl system. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

80.  Lewis,  Howard.    The  rural  school  and  the  community ;  a  study  of  the  meth- 

ods and  application  of  the  social  survey.    Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [1918] 
91  p.    12^     (Library  of  educational  methods) 
Bibliography:  p.  86-88. 

81.  Stimson,  Bufus  W.    Effect  of  rural  continuation  school  on  agricultural  effi- 

ciency.   American  education,  22 :  208-11,  January  1919. 
Deals  particularly  with  the  home  project  plan  of  teaching  agriculture. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

82.  Andrews,  W.  E.  Correlation  In  high  school  science  courses.  School  review, 
27 : 1-12,  January  1919. 

Says  that  the  recent  vocational  preasure  has  increased  *'  the  number  of  ttudie^ 
rather  than  the  number  of  natural  $eienee8*\  Presents  a  plan  for  high  school 
program  for  year-courses. 

88.  Cade,  Qeorge  N.,  and  Gray,  William  S.  Objective  studies  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  training-school  and  publlc^school  pupils  In  the  freshman  year 
of  the  high  schooL  Elementary  school  journal,  19:291-310,  December 
1918. 

A  study  to  determine  the  relative  efBdency  of  teaching  In  elementary  training 
schools  which  are  connected  with  normal  schools  and  in  elementary  public  schools. 

84.  Vercruson,  H.  O.    The  high  school  chorua— its  importance  and  organization. 

Nebraska  teacher.  21 :  217-20,  January  1919. 
Part  I  appeared  in  the  December  issue. 

85.  Haisley,  Otto  W.     A  type  of  high  school  administration.    American  school 

board  journal,  68 :  84,  77,  January  1919. 

Shows  how  a  high  bchcol  in  a  small  city  gets  along  without  a  principal  by  giving 
the  clerical  work  over  to  the  commercial  department  to  be  handled  and  by 
putting  the  disciplinary  problems  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  who  are  appointed 
as  special  advisers. 

88.  Jerusalem,  William.  Problems  of  the  secondary  teacher ;  authorized  trans- 
lation by  Charles  F.  Sanders.  Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [1918]  263  p.  8*. 
(Library  of  educational  methods) 

The  translator  gives  as  his  reason  for  offering  this  book  in  English  dress,  "  its 
splendid  success  in  the  effort  to  furnish  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  secondary 
school  from  the  profound  yiewpoint  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  nature  and  of 
human  society." 

87.  Jollet,  L.     Les  deux  ^oles.     Revue  unlversitaii^,  27:235-44,  November 

1918. 

The  two  schools  whose  views  are  discussed  in  this  article  are  those  who  hold 
that  secondary  education  should  be  open  to  all  pupils  wishing  it,  and  those  who 
would  admit  to  secondary  institutions  only  spedaUy  qualifled  candidates. 

88.  Knhn,  PauL    Les  arts  mtoinlques  dans  Tenseignement  secondaire.    Revue 

unlversltalre,  27:245-62,  November  1918. 

Criticises  secondary  education  in  France  for  hitherto  devoting  its  attention  too 
much  to  training  the  intellect  alone.  Favors  recognition  of  the  manual  arts  by 
the  new  education  which  is  to  follow  the  war. 

89.  Loll,  Herbert  G.     Administration  of  junior  nnd  senior  high  school  curri- 

cula.   American  schoolmaster,  11 :  44(M6,  December  15, 1918. 

Bzamples. — Junior  and  senior  training  high  schools.  Kansas  state  normal, 
Bmporla. 

90.  ICorrison,  Henry  C.    The  supervision  of  lilgh  school  teaching.    School  re- 

view, 27 :  13-28,  January  1919. 

Bmphasises  the  Importance  of  "  technique."  Says  that  technique  comes  through 
observing  technique  in  others  and  practicing  it  under  the  observation  of  those 
who  possess  it 

9L  Patterson^  Herbert.  The  high-school  curriculum:  a  statistical  study  of 
accredited  four-year  high  schools  In  South  Dakota.  School  and  society, 
8 :  778-80.  December  28, 1918. 

This  study  shows  what  is  actually  being  taught  in  our  high  schools  at  the 
present  time  and  notes  the  emphasis  given  to  the  different  subjects. 
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92.  Borem,  S.  O.    Measuring  East  Junior  high  school  of  Sioux  City,  lowm. 

School  review,  27 :  44-55,  January  1919. 

DeftlB  wiUi  entrance  requirements,  houeinff,  kinds  of  courses,  departmenUllsei 
instruction,  preparation  of  teachers,  the  student  adTlsory  arstem,  snpemsed 
study,  etc. 

93.  White,  Bobert  J.     Cost  of  high-school  instruction  in  Washington.    Ameri- 

can school  board  Journal,  58 :  25-26,  78,  January  1919. 

94.  Wilcox,  Qeorge  HL    Cost  of  high  school  instruction.    Method  of  computlDg 

cost  of  instruction  and  its  application  to  thirty  high  schools  in  SouOi 
Dakota  and  to  three  high  schools  in  Des  Moines.    Educational  administrm- 
tlon  and  supervision,  4 :  445-66,  November  1918. 
Bibliography  on  cost  in  relation  to  education,  p.  464-66. 

95.  Yoder,  C.  HL    **  The  funds  of  high  school  organizations."    Wisconsin  Jonr^ 

nal  of  education,  51 :  16-20,  January  1919. 

Suggests  plan  and  forms  for  caring  for  the  finances  of  high  school  organlaatloBS. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

96.  Aretz,  C.  W.    A  point  scale  method  for  the  rating  of  elementary  schocd 

teachers.    Current  education,  28 : 8-3,  January  1919. 

97.  Balliet,  Thomas  HL    A  critique  of  normal  school  curricula.    Journal  of  the 

New  Yorl^  state  teachers*  association,  5 :  257-59,  November  1918. 

Says  that  normal  schools  are  strong  on  the  practical  side  of  their  work  and  that 
their  weakest  point  Is  their  academic  training. 

98.  Cattell,  J.  McXeen.    The  "  policies  '*  of  the  Carnegie  company.    School  and 

.   society,  9 :  10-23,  January  4,  1919. 

Qlyes  extracts  from  statements  from  a  number  of  professors  showing  the  wlde> 
spread  discontent  with  the  Carnegie  plans  for  life  insurance  and  annuity  policies 
for  teachers,  and  compares  the  rates  of  the  Carnegie  company  with  the  rates  of  tha 
two  largest  American  insurance  companies. 

99.  Johnson,  Alvin.    More  educational  inquisition.    New  republic,  17:  805-7» 

January  11,  1919. 

Discusses  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  was  dismissed  for  disloyalty  from  the 
Manual  training  high  school  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100.  Lull,  H.  G.    The  redirection  of  teacher  training  in  normal  schools.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  4:488-92,  November  1918. 

101.  XacCaugrhey,  Vaugrhan.    The  teaching  profession  in  Hawaii.    Sierra  edu- 

cational news,  15 :  15-17,  January  1919. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  important  facts  concerning  teachers  and  teaching  In 
Hawaii. 

102.  Madden,  Martin  B.    Pay  of  teachers.    Journal  of  education,  89 :  47,  Janu- 

ary 9,  1919. 

An  address  by  Congressman  Madden  In  Congress  when  discussing  the  biU  for 
higher  salaries  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

103.  Martin,  A.  S.     Teachers*  salary-increase  in  Pennsylvania  paramount  to 

the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  state.   American  school  board  Journal, 
58 :  22,  78,  January  1919. 

Shows  the  need  for  a  radical  readjustment  of  salaries  In  Pennsylvania  and 
also  for  a  liberal  increase  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  live  withio  the  prs> 
fession  above  the  poverty  line. 
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101  New  Jersey.  Bureau  of  state  research.  Teachers*  retirement  systems 
in  New  Jersey.  Their  fallacies  and  evolution.  Parts  II  and  III.  Present 
condition  and  practical  remedies.  Newark,  Bureau  of  state  research, 
1918.  p.  53-«7.  8*.  (State  research,  section  2,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  October  1918. 
Consecutive  no.  12) 

Part  I,  '*  Evolution  of  the  systems,'*  was  published  as  Consecutive  no.  10. 

105.  Wilson,  Xester  M.     Psychology  in  teacher  training  courses.    Eklucational 
admhiistration  and  supervision,  4:467-78.  November  1918. 
The  content,  method,  etc.,  of  courses  in  psychology. 

108.  Withers,  John  W.  The  training  of  te»ichers  In  service.  Elementary 
school  Journal,  19 :  268-78,  December  1918. 

Second  article  of  series.  Delivered  on  July  17,  1018,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  given  during  Superintendents'  week,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Urges 
the  cultivation  of  more  intimate  relations  between  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  city  systems. 

107»  Wright,  John  D.  Normal  training  of  teachers.-  Volta  review,  20:  727-29, 
December  1918. 

Training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.    ni.scusHes  qualifications  of  candidates. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

108.  Boas,  Franz.      Freedom  to  teach.     Nation,  IDS:  88-Kl),  January  18,  1919. 

Writer  thinks  that  university  faculties  should  not  be  closed  corporations,  and 
that  university  repearch  and  instruction  should  not  be  monopolised  by  the  ap* 
pointees  of  university  boards  of  trustees.  He  advocates  a  system  which  will  give 
properly  quallfled  volunteer  instructors  an  opportunity  to  teach. 

109.  Bolton,   Frederick   E.      What   should   conHtltute   the   curriculum   of  the 

Junior  college  or  extended  high  school  ?     School  and  society,  8 :  726-30, 
December  21,  1918. 

110.  Heckel,  Albert  Kerr.     The  war  alms  rourse  in  the  collejies.     Ilistorlcjil 

outlook,  10:  20-22.  January  1919. 

111.  Le  Bontillier,  Philip.      The  Princeton  A.  H.  degre<».     Priiuotoii  alumni 

weekly,  19:200-61,  278-79,  .January  S.  15,  1919. 

Denis  with  the  proposed  readjustment  of  the  A.  B.  curriculum,  and  the  position 
of  Princeton  as  regards  classical  education,  the  eflfcct  her  championship  of  it 
had  on  pro- war  d«»velopmcnt  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  cm  her  postwar  do- 
velopmeut. 

112.  Milburn,  J.  B.     The  rnlversity  of  Louvaln.     ('jitholk*  eilucatioiial  review, 

17:3-16.  January  1919. 

A  brief  history  of  the  University  of  Louvaln  and  Its  library,  which  were  reduced 
to  ruins  and  ashes  In  48  hours  by  the  Germans. 

This  article  was  written  In  May  1915,  **  but  the  whole  world  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  then  going  on  and  in  the  rapid  succession  of  the  terrible  events 
of  the  war  that  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  hold  It  for  calmer  times." 

113.  National  H<holarslili)S.     New  republic.  17:329-30,  January  18,  1019. 

An  editorial  advocating  a  system  of  national  scholarships  for  selecting  from 
the  common  schools,  and  training  for  national  service,  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  men. 

114.  8churman,  Jacob  O.    TwiMity    Ixth  aiinu.il  ivport  hy  rioshltvit  S<iinrman, 

1917-191S.     Itlmca,  N.  Y..  (%.rnell  university,  191K.    03,  cxll  p.    8°. 

Among  the  topics  treate<i  In  this  report  the  following  seem  worthy  of  special 
ro<>utlon  :  Compulsory  and  free  study,  The  unlvprslty  and  democracy.  The  humani- 
tlew  and  humanity.  The  cultivation  of  science,  Fideral  subventions  for  research. 
The  crisis  in  mefllcnl  e<liicatlon. 
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115.  Shipley,  Arthur  Everett.     \n  KnRlish  university  lu  war  tloie.    Outlook, 

121 :  62-63,  January  8.  1919. 

Writer  it  matter  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge. 

116.  Smith,  Hexuy  Louis.      **  Working  oue*s  way  **  through  college.  •  Lextng- 

ton,  Va.,  Washington  and  Lee  university,  1918.    16  p.    12*.     (Washtngfon 
and  Lee  university  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  19,  December  15,  1918). 

For  the  guidaoce  and  encouragement  of  young  men  who  are  richer  In  bralMi, 
energy,  and  character  than  in  available  cash. 

117.  Southern  association  of  college  women.    Bulletin  f^ir  the  joint  committee 

of  the  AK*<ociation  of  i*ollege8  imd  secondary*  m*hools  of  the  Southern  Btalti 
and  the  Southern  as^^oi'latUui  of  <H)llese  women  to  stnnire  legl$4^tloQ  re- 
strlethiff  the  frrantluK  of  rhnrtors  with  de>n*ee-<*<»nferrln>c  privileges.  Pub. 
by  the  Southern  association  of  college  women.  1918.  *M  p.  8*. 
lis.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  rnlvei-sity  reorgauixHtlon  problems  and  poUdes. 
Yale  alumni  weekly,  28:  429-3."),  January  17.  1919. 

Abstract  of  address  at  a  New  York  Yale  club  mnnti  mei'ting  January  IS,  1919. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

119.  National  association  of  school  accountlns:  and  business  officials  of  pub- 

lie  schools.     Reijort  of  the  7th  annual  meeting.  May  21,  22,  and  23,  1918. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    79  p.    8°.     (K.  (\  Haldwin,  sei"n»tary.  Boston,  Mas&) 

Contahis:  1.  WMlllam  Dick:  School  admlnistraUon,  p.  7-13.  2.  Arthur  SlS- 
kade:  Bfflciency  In  school  business  mnnairfment,  p.  1^-28.  3.  U  C.  Powers: 
Uniformity  in  the  classification  of  school  expenditures,  p.  24-80.  4.  B.  M.  Brown : 
Purchase  of  supplies  and  award  of  contracts,  p.  80-80.  9.  II.  R.  Bonner:  Col- 
lecting and  compiling  high  school  statistics,  p.  86-87.  6.  G.  W.  Gerwig:  The 
high  cost  of  ignorance,  p.  89-48.  7.  J.  D.  McColHster :  The  secrt^tary  in  the  anaU 
city — bis  relations  to  the  school  board,  the  employees  and  the  citisens,  p.  48-4^ 
8.  H.  L.  Patterson :  Economy  in  schoolhouse  construction,  p.  4Ga-46f.  9.  O.  F. 
Womrath :  Ventilation  of  school  rooms  a  ml  systems  In  use,  p.  47-62.  10.  B.  B. 
Thomas:  Fire  insurance,  p.  62-70. 

120.  Espenschled,   F.      Helpful   supervision.     ()hli»   e«luratiouul    monthly,  68: 

15-18,  January  1919. 

A  few  suggestions  that  will  aid  KuperlotendentK  t»  make  their  work  more  helpfSI 
to  the  teachers. 

121.  Jemeeran,  Marcus  W.     ('(»mi»ulsory  education  In  the  American  colonies. 

School  review,  27 :  24-43,  January  1919. 

Continued,  from  December  number.  Resumes  consideration  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  New  England  colonies. 

122.  Mlrlck,  George  A.     Administration  and  sui>er vision.     Klementary  school 

journal,  19:2S5-90,  December  1918. 

Says  that  the  time  has  arrived  "  in  the  evolution  of  education  when  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  Instruction  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school." 

123.  Weeks,  Arland  D.     ApiHjrtlonment  of  state  school  funds.    Quarterly  Jour- 

nal of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  9:  122-28,  January  1919. 

124.  Wiener,  William.     Record  control.     American  s<-hool  l>oard  Journal,  68: 

43-45,  January  1919. 

Gives  samples  of  a  number  of  record  forms  used  by  the  Centra]  commercial  and 
manual  training  high  echool  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

125.  Bonser,  Frederick  G,      School  work  and  spare  time.     Cleveland,  O.,  The 

Survey    committee    of    the    Cleveland    foundation.    191S.     170    p.      12*. 
([Cleveland  foundation.     Publications]  28) 

One  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Recreation  survey  of  CleTetand 
conducted  by  the  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1017. 
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126.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.  4  Supervised  study  for  all  pupils.    American  educa- 

tlou,  22 :  204-7»  January  1919. 

127.  Lappln,  John  C.      Supenised  study.     Olilo  educational  monthly,  68:S-7. 

January  1919. 

To  be  concluded  n^xt  mobth. 

128.  Linscheid,  A.      Sui)ervise<i  study.     Oklahoma   school  herald,  26:333-36. 

December  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  886. 

129.  Maxwell,  C.  B.    The  sele<*tlon  of  text-books.    School  and  society,  9:44-^2, 

January  11, 1919. 

Deals  with  the  prevailing  standards  of  selection  and  jnstltlablc  standards  for 
Kclectlons. 

130.  BeaviSy  W.  C.    The  duties  of  the  supervising  prineituil.    Elemeutary  school 

Journal,  19 ;  279-84,  December  1918. 

Declares  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  duties  of  the 
buperrislng  principal  in  their  entirety,  rather  than  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  different  types  of  principal. 

131.  Sumner,  8.  Clasrton.     Supervised  study  in  mathematics.    Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  teachers*  association,  5 :  270-75,  November  1918. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURB. 

132.  Challman,  S.  A.     What  type  of  high  school  building  is  the  best  all-around 

investment?    American  school  board  Journal,  57:45,  73,  75;  58:28-29, 
78,  December  1918,  January  1919. 

Part  I :  The  home  desk  study  room  type.  Part  II :  The  combined  study  and 
recitation  room  type. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

133.  Brincker,  J.  H.     Laboratory  methods  In  school  hygiene.    School  hygiene 

(London),  9:  61-60.  November  1918. 
Also  in  American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  2 :  142-61,  December  1918. 

134.  Holder,  Arthur  E.    What  is  the  relation  of  wages  to  public  health?    Amer- 

ican Journal  of  public  health,  8 :  888-94,  December  1918. 

An  interesting  study  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education. 
Emphasises  health  Inspections  In  public  schools,  etc. 

136.  Priestley,  John.      The  benefits  of  medical   inspection.     School  hygiene 
(Ix)ndon).  9:  40-50.  November  1918. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

136.  Benson,  Buth.     Value  of  physical  trahiing.     South  Dakota  educator,  32: 

14-15,  January  1919. 

137.  Stecher,  William  A.     Lessons  from  the  first  draft  for  soldiers  under  the 

selective  ser\  ice  act.    Mind  and  body,  25 :  321-29,  December  1918. 

The  need  for  definite  vigorous  physical  activity  as  shown  In  the  results  from 
the  draft,  and  what  the  schools  are  going  to  do  to  decrease  the  amount  of  physical 
unfitness.     Speaks  particularly  of  conditions  In  Philadelphia. 

138.  Walsh,   James   J.      Abuses  In   college   athletics.     America,   20:   360-62, 

January  18,  1919. 

Speaks  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  tendencies  that  In  recent  years  have  been  so 
much  in  evidence  in  college  athletics. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

130.  Holmes,  Henry  W.      Scouting  and  the  schools.     Educational  standards, 

7 :  41-14,  December  1918. 

Speaks  particularly  of  the  cooperation  which  should  exist  between  the  scouts 
and  the  schools. 
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140.  The  training  school  of  psychiatric  social  work  at  Smith  College.    Mental 

hygiene,  2 :  582-94,  October  1918. 

A  symposium,  ai  follows:  (1)  Educational  significance  of  the  course,  by  W.  A. 
Neilson.  (2)  A  lay  reaction  to  psychiatry,  by  B.  M.  Southard.  (3)  The  course  In 
social  psychiatry,  by  Edith  R.  Spaulding.  (4)  A  scientific  basis  for  training 
social  workers,  by  P.  S.  Chapin.'  (5)  An  emergency  course  In  a  new  branch  of 
social  work,  by  Mary  C.  Jarrett. 

141.  Westerman,  Frieda  Wuerfel.     Socinl  activities  for  high  school  girls:  tne 

camp  fire  girls.    American  schoolmaster,  11:43^-39,  Deceml)er  15,  1918. 
Bibliography :  p.  430. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

142.  National   child   labor   committee.      Fonrteenth    annual    rei)ort.     .     .     . 

Child  labor  bulletin,  7 :  149-223,  November  1918. 

Contains :  1.  Ruth  Mclntlre :  American  -children  and  the  war,  p.  178-^.  2. 
Lucile  Baves:  War-time  child  labor  In  Boston,  p.  185-97.  3.  R.  O.  Fuller:  A 
national  children's  policy,  p.  108-206.  4.  R.  G.  Puller:  A  quest  of  constitution- 
ality, p.  207-14.  6.  G.  P.  Barth:  Why  have  health  supervision  of  the  workins 
child?    p.  215-17. 

143.  Slingerland,  William  H.     Child  placing  in  families;  a  manual  for  stu- 

dents and  social  workers.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1919. 
261  p.    plates.    8*. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

144.  McCormack,  T.  J.    Moi*aIity  code  for  the  young.    School  and  home  eiluoi- 

tlon,  38 :  103-9,  January  1919. 

Published  with  the  consent  of  tbe  National  tnfititution  for  momi  Instruction, 
WashlnKton.   I).  C. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

145.  Cope,  Henry  F.     Democratic  training  throujrh  tlie  <  hnnli.    Keliglous  edu- 

cation, 13:401-11,  December  1918. 

146.  Drake,  Durant.     Kcllplons  ediK'.itlon  aft(»r  the  war.     Uellgious  education, 

13:387-07.  December  191S. 

An  address  delivered  at  tbe  Unitarian  }(('n(^ral  ronference  at  Montreal,  In 
September,  1017,  reprinted  with  slight  modlflcntioDM. 

147.  Weigle,  Luther  Allan.     The  cflfect  of  the  war  uiM)n  religious  education. 

In  Kellgion  and  the  war:  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
relijfion,  Yale  university :  (h1.  by  E.  Hei-shey  Sneath.  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press.  1018.    p.  105-21. 

Says  that  rellgiouR  education  after  tbe  war  will  be  more  democratic,  more 
Immediately  concernod  with  life,  more  fully  Christian. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

148.  Bennett,  Charles  A.     Wunteil:  a  national  sebgol  of  Industrial  art.    Amer- 

ican mnpizlne  of  art,  10:  8iV88,  January  1019. 

Outlines  a  scht^mo  for  an  advanced  school  of  Industrial  arts  wblcb  would  be 
for  tbe  art  Industries  what  post-graduate  courses  in  the  universities  are  to  the 
professions. 

140.  Cumming:s,    John.      The   new   apprentli-eship.     Vmational    summary,   1: 

10-11.  Deeembor  1018. 
150.  Guillet,    L6cn.        l/ens(M;:i!enient     ttH-hnique     suiJ^'iior     A     TjiiuH'^s-guerre. 

Paris.  Payt't  et  cie..  lOlS.    204  p.     12^     (RibliotluVjue  politique  &  (k*ono- 

mlque) 
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161.  Hoyer,  John  W.    The  attitude  of  organized  labor  with  respect  to  Indus- 

trial education.     Manual  training  magazine,  20:162-<56,  January  1919. 

162.  Kelly,  F.  J.     The  general  or  composite  Industrial  school  in  the  city  of 

less  than  twenty-five  thousand  population.  School  and  society,  8 :  721-26, 
December  21,  1918. 

The  function  of  the  composite  Industrial  school.  Its  course  of  study  and  the 
teachers. 

153.  Leavltt,  Frank  M.     Outlining  a  manual  arts  course  for  the  first  eight 

grades.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  8 : 1-6,  January  1919. 

154.  Boss,  Denman  W.     On  art  education  in  the  public  schools.    Educational 

standards,  7:61-67,  January  1919. 

Putting  the  teaching  of  art  upon  a  more  scientific  basis. 

155.  Snedden,  David.      Vocational  education  after  the  war.     School  and  so- 

ciety, 8 :  751-58,  December  28,  1918. 

Notes  of  an  address  dellTcred  before  the  Regents'  convocation  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  December  12,  1918. 

156.  U.  S.  Federal  board  for  Vocational  education.      Second  annual  report. 

1918.     Washington,  Government  printing  ofllce,  1918.     172  p.    8*. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

157.  Bishop,  Avard  Lcngley  and  Keller,  Albert  Galloway.      Industry  and 

trade;  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  their  development  in  the 
I'nitetl  States^.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.l  Ginn  and  company  [1918]  426  p. 
ill  us.    12^ 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  for 
efficient  citizenship  and  for  material  success  as  well,  by  teaching  them  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  situation  In-  our  country  today.  It  will  be  useful  In 
vocational   direction   work. 

158.  Clark,  Harry.     Vocational  guidance.    High  .school,  journal,  2 :  6-8,  Janu- 

ary 1919. 

The  value  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  teacher,  the  employer,  the  parent,  and 
the  student. 

159.  Wilson.  Ida  M,     The  employment  manager  and  applied  vocational  guid- 

ance. Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
81 :  144-47,  January  1919. 

Says  that  one  should  go  to  living  sources  for  vocational  information :  to  office, 
factory,  and  field. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

100.  Mead,  Elwood.  Summary  of  soldier  settlements  in  English-speaking 
countries.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  28  p.  8*  {At 
head  of  title:  Department  of  the  interior.    Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary) 

Includes  the  subject  of  training  the  soldiers  by  agricultural  courses  and  other- 
wise, for  working  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

161.  Bishop,  Avard  L.     A  plan  for  a  scientific  course  in  preparation  for  busi- 

ness.   Yale  alumni  weekly,  28 :  384-85,  January  3.  1919. 

162.  Bush,  Mrs.  Hinton.     The  present  need  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 

the  high  schools.  Mississippi  educational  advance,  8 :  19-26,  November 
1918. 

163.  Beed,  James  C.     Practical  course  in  salesmanship  and  advertising  for  high 

HchooLs.     Business  educator,  24  :  22-24,  January  1019. 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

IM.  Junior  civic  and  industrial  league,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  Junior  citlseu. 
An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Junior  civic  aud  industrial  league, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1917-18.  l»ub.  Jointly  by  the  Lincoln  commercial 
club,  the  Lincoln  city  government,  nnd  the  I^ard  of  e*hicatlon.  (Lincoln 
1919?1    47  p.     Illus.     8*. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

166.  Lape,  Esther  Everett.      Americanization   in   Delaware.     .V   Htate   policy 

initiated  by  the  Delaware  state  council  of  defense.     (DoTer,  Del.,  19181 
48  p.    S\ 

lea  National  efficiency  quarterly,  vol.  1,  no,  3.  November  1918.  (Americani»i- 
tion) 

Contains:  1.  Sarah  Blkns:  Education  in  English  language  promote  eAciency, 
p.  140-49.  2.  JoMph  Mayper :  Flag  day  in  America,  p.  152-64.  8.  Frank  Trum- 
boU :  The  progress  of  Americaaiiation,  p.  179-86.  4.  Anne  Rhodes  :  Americanliing 
an  industrial  dty.  p.  186-96.  5.  A.  J.  Beatty :  Effective  Americaniaatlon  pro- 
gram, p.  196-20S.  6.  Bessie  Locke:  The  kindergarten  a  vital  Americanising 
agency,  p.  204-18. 

167.  Wilson,  H.  B.     The  Americanization  of  education.     Western  Journal  of 

education.  24 : 1-2,  December  1918. 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  California  schoolmasters'  dub. 

Discusses  the  establishment  of  an  educational  system  in  the  United  States  which 
is  definitely  adapted  to  serve  the  present  and  future  needs  of  ear  nation ;  a  ayatam 
adapted  to  realise  bur  present  and  gradually  evolving  ideals;  a  system  adapted  to 
preserve,  enlarge,  and  Improve  our  democratic  American  institutions. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

168.  Chancellor,  William  Eatabrook.    S.  A.  T.  C.  reflections  of  a  college  pro- 

fessor.   Journal  of  education,  80 :  31-38,  January  9, 1919. 

169.  Sanford,  S.  V.    The  S.  A.  T.  (\— a  cftllege  view.     High  school  quarterly. 

7 :  95-103,  January  1919. 

The  organisation  of  the  8.  A.  T.  C.  at  the  Univertsity  of  Georgia,  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  system,  and  leesons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

170.  Stowe,  A.  Monroe.     The  S.  A.  T.  C.  idea,  a  possible  solution  of  some  of 

the  social   and  military  problems  of  democracy.     School   and  society, 
8 :  758-62,  December  28,  1918. 

171.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.     Scientific  personnel  work  in  the  army.    Science, 

n.  s.  49 :  53-61,  January  17,  1919. 

172.  Thwing,  Charles  F.     The  duties  of  the  soldier-student.     Educational  re- 

view, 57 : 1-4,  January  1919. 

Sums  np  the  duties  as  follows :  Obedience ;  whole-heartedness  and  enthusiasm ; 
unity  of  purpose;  and  patriotism.  In  other  words,  **  the  duty  of  obedience;  the 
duty  of  giving  your  best  self  to  the  cause  you  serve ;  the  duty  of  remembering  that 
you  are  a  part  of  a  great  whole ;  the  duty  of  love  for  your  country  and  for  the 
world." 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

173.  Bennett,  Helen  Christine.     Helping  the  wounded  to  help  themselves.    Pic- 

torial review,  20:  6-7,  63,  February  1919.    illus. 

Uncle  Sam's  wonderful  reconstruction  work,  both  physical  and  vocational.  Is 
making  our  disabled  soldiers  self-supporting. 

174.  Drexel,  Constance.     Rehabilitation  and  vocational  trnlnlng  of  war  crip- 

ples.   American  labor  legislation  review.  8:  308-10,  December  1918.    illus. 
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175.  Hill,  David  S.     Valid  uses  of  psychology  in  the  rehMbllltatJou  of  war  vlc- 

tinw.    Mental  hyjdene.  2 :  611-28,  October  1918. 

An  exHinloRtlon  of  the  Canadian  system ;  qnestlon  of  mental  tests,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

176.  Stockbridge,  Frank  Parker.     Tlie  khaki  university.     World's  work,  37 : 

332-39,  January  1919.     illus. 

Fitting  our  soldiers  for  ciTlllan  life ;  the  biggest  educational  institution  In  the 
world;  every  soldier  to  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  and  special 
training  for  civilian  employment ;  keeping  up  with  the  stay-at-homes. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

177.  Andrews,  Harriet  A.     The  diary  of  a  deaf  child^s  mother.    A  prize  essay. 

Volta  review,  20:  739-43.  December  1918. 
Continued  from  November  number. 

17&  Bartlett,  Bertha  L.     How  a  mother  taught  herself  how  to  train  her  deaf 
dilld.    Volta  review.  20:  783-38.  December  1918. 
Continued  from  November  number. 

179.  Pintner,  Budolf .  The  measurement  of  language  ability  and  language 
progress  of  deaf  children.    Volta  review,  20 :  755-66,  December  1918. 

Bmphasliet  the  need  for  greater  coordination  among  deaf  schoola,  for  a  more 
QOlform  ayatem  of  grading ;  also  for  a  better  clasaiflcation  of  the  pupils  according 
to  their  abilities  In  each  rabject. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

IBOi  Michigan.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Backward  and  deficient 
children.  A  study  of  sub>normal  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Michi- 
gan. [Ijansing]  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  1918.  22  p. 
Ubles.    8*     (Bulletin  no.  25) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

181.  American  library  association.      Pniiers  and  prm^eedlngs  of  the  fortieth 

annual  nie<»tlnjr  .  .  .  held  at  Sarato;ca  Springs.  N.  Y..  .Tuly  1-6,  1918.  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  American  library  9>«sociation,  1918.  p.  43-383.  {Its  Bulletin. 
SeptcmlM^r  1918)  (George  K.  Utley.  «ecretJir>'.  78  Kaat  Wanhlmrton  street. 
Chicago.  III.) 

Contains :  1.  A  E.  Boatwlck :  The  future  of  Ibrary  work.  p.  50-57.  2.  F.  K. 
Walter:  The  war  and  library  training,  p.  08-108.  8.  Herbert  Putnam:  The 
library  war  service,  p.  198-5.  4.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson :  What  the  university  library  la 
doing  to  help  win  the  war.  p.  192-06.  5.  M.  8.  Dudgeon:  What  men  read  in 
camps,  p.  221-22.     6.  School  libraries  section,  p.  800-7. 

182.  Braisted,  William  C.     Books  every  boy  should  read.    American  boy,  20: 

10.  January  1919. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  gives  a  list  of  books  which  boys  should 
read.  He  says  that  **Qood  books  give  something  more  than  entertainment  and 
lastruction — they   give  power." 

188.  Xarr,  Willis  H.  Library  promoting.  School  and  society,  9 :  7^-83,  Janu- 
ary 18.  1919. 

Address  before  the  New  York  state  library  association.  Lake  Placid  club.  N.  Y.. 
September  27.  1018. 

Points  out  some  of  the  methods  of  library  promoting  uaed  succesafully  in  the 
emergency  of  war  In  the  camp  llbraiiea. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.  . 

184.  American  agricultural  colleges.     A  study  of  their  organization  ami  their 

requirements  for  admission  and  graduation.  By  Chester  D.  Jarvts. 
Washington,  1918.     125  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  29). 

185.  Ct)nstitutlon  of  a  community  association.    Washington,  1919.    12  p.     (Com- 

munity center  circular  no.  1,  Januarj*.  1919). 
180.  Facllidades  ofrecldas  a  los  estudlantes  extranjeros  en  los  colegios  y  uni- 
versidades  de  los  Estados  Uiiidos  de  la  America  del  Norte;  i>or  SUtmoel 
Paul  Cnpen.     Wnshlngton,  1919.     222  p.    plates.     (Bulletin.  1918,  no.  16). 

187.  Kesources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.    Report  of  a  com- 

mittee representing  the  assodiitions  of  higher  educntlonnl  InstitiitiQDQ; 
prepareil  by  Samuel  Paul  Cai)en.  Washington,  1918.  79  p.  Bulletin, 
1918,  no.  30). 

188.  The  Spring  manual  of  the  United  States  schiwl  garden  army.     Washing- 

ton, 1919.    31  p. 
1S9.  Vcratloual   guidance  and   the   public  schools;   by   W.   Carson   Ryan,    Jr. 
Washington,  1919.     151  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  24). 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

Americanization.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1918.  Published  monthly.  Bureau 
of  education,  Washington,  d!  C. 

Carry  On;  a  magazine  on  the  reconstruction  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Vol.  1,  no.  1,  June  1918.  Published  monthly.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  schools  journal.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1918.  Publlshe«l  i^^outhly, 
from  September  to  June.     Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 

Educational  film  magazine.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1919.  Published  montlily. 
as  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ill  estudi;int<'  hitiiio-rnu'ricsnio.  Vol.  1,  lU).  1,  July  191S.  Published  bl-monthlj. 
Committee  on  friendly  relathms  among  foreign  students,  347  Madison 
avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (J.  M.  Hernandez,  editor,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Xiitlonal  school  service.  Vol.  1,  no.  1.  Septeml>er  1918.  Published  semi-montbly. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

School  life.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  August  1,  1918.  Published  semi-monthly.  Bureau  of 
education,  Washington,  t>.  C. 

Vocational  summary.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  May  1918.  Published  monthly.  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICOo 

By  Paul  G.  Miuxb, 
OommU$Miotier  of  BduoatUm  jor  Porto  Rioo» 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
during  the  past  year  through  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
World  War.  The  department  has  lost  many  of  its  most  efficient  men, 
who  went  into  the  military  service.  Due  not  only  to  war  conditions, 
but  also  to  the  prevailing  low  salaries,  frequent  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing corps  have  taken  place,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  efficiency. 
The  rural  teaching  force  alone  underwent  730  changes,  whereas  in 
the  city  of  San  Juan  there  were  no  less  than  110. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  char- 
acterized particularly  by  the  various  activities  carried  on  by  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  pupils  toward  promoting  the  ^success  of  tlie 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  World  War.  The  war  activities  of 
the  schools  will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  as  witnesses  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  all.  In  this  respect  the  work  may  be  justly 
counted  as  a  year  of  achievement  and  accomplishment  unparalleled- 
in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico. 

Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  increasing  the  food  supply 
through  school  and  home  gardens,  both  rural  and  urban. 

For  the  promotion  of  community  and  war  propaganda,  and  es- 
pecially for  agricultural  development,  committees  were  organized 
which  conducted  public  gatherings.  Parent  associations,  also,  bold 
public  meetings;  teachers  visited  rural  homes;  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  food  commission  rural  conferences  were  held.  These  activi- 
ties will  be  elaborated  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  chapter  school  committee  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  effected  local  organizations  of  the  Jimior  Red 
Cross  in  every  municipality.    In  response  to  tf  special  appeal  made 
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by  the  commissioner,  2,587  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  2,049  in  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  year  made  a  special  contribution  to  the 
second  war  fund,  which,  together  with  amounts  given  by  the  office 
staff  of  the  department,  the  supervisory  force,  employees  of  the  uni- 
vei-sity,  and  certain  employees  of  school  boards  amounted  to 
$6,665.89. 

Porto  Rico  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,223,981,  of  whom 
427,666  are  of  legal  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  5  and  18  years,  and 
215,819  of  compulsory  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  8  and  14  years.  The 
total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools,  excluding  duplicates,  was 
142,846.  Of  these,  84,570  were  enrolled  in  rural  schools;  50,060  in 
elementary  urban  schools;  3,346  in  secondary  schools;  3,613  in  night 
schools;  and  1,257  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  Of  the  141,589 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools  under  the  department,  80,063  were  males 
and  61,526  females;  113,462  were  white  and  28,127  colored.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  7,248  children  attended 
private  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  was  33.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
school  age  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  compulsory  school 
age. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  schools  was  115,689;  the 
average  daily  attendance  106,441,  or  92  per  cent.  Of  the  141,589 
pupils  enrolled,  2.4  per  cent  were  found  in  secondary  schools,  35.3 
per  cent  in  elementary  urban  schools,  59.8  per  cent  in  rural  schools, 
and  2.5  per  cent  in  night  schools. 

These  pupils  were  taught  by  2,715  teachers,  of  whom  909  were 
men  and  1,806  were  women;  174  were  teachers  from  the  United 
States  proper  and  2,541  were  native  Porto  Ricans;  of  the  total 
number,  2,230  were  white  and  485  colored. 

Of  the  elementary  pupils,  62.7  per  cent  were  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  as  against  60.1  per  cent  the  preceding  year.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  the  total  enrollment.  Using  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  as  a  basis  for  calculating  promotions,  81.8  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  urban  pupils  were  promoted  and  72.6  of  the  rural 
pupils,  giving  an  average  of  76.2  per  cent  for  all  elementary  schools. 

Eighth-grade  diplomas  were  awarded  to  2,035  pupils,  and  347 
liigh-school  pupils  received  diplomas. 

There  were  42  new  gi'aded  teachers  added  to  the  profession  by 
means  of  licenses  granted  upon  the  basis  of  normal  diplomas  issued 
by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico;  30  rural  licenses  were  granted  to 
pei-sons  who  had  completed  the  special  two-year  course  for  rural 
teachers  in  the  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico ; 
and  four  rural  licenses  were  granted  to  persons  who  had  obtained  the 
diploma  in  agricultuml  science  issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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Summer  schools  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  were  held  at  Rio 
Piedras  and  Mayaguez,  at  the  close  of  which  74  rural  licenses  were 
issued.  Special  examinations  for  the  licensing  of  rural  teachers  were 
held  also  in  October  and  November,  resulting  in  the  granting  of  240 
more  rural  licenses.  This  number,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  schools  of  the  island,  and  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
169  provisional  licenses  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  schools  of  Porto  Rico  were  conducted  in  1,712  separate  school 
buildings,  representing  2,845  classrooms.  Of  these  buildings,  540 
are  public  property  and  1,172  are  rented;  316  are  situated  in  urban 
centers  and  1,396  in  rural  barrios.  As  to  their  character,  school 
buildings  range  from  the  straw-covered  shack  in  remote  rural  barrios 
to  thoroughly  modern  concrete  structures  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  During  the  past  two  years  88  new  sites  for  school  buildings 
have  been  acquired,  20  in  urban  centers  and  68  in  rural  districts ;  58 
school  buildings,  17  urban  with  141  rooms,  and  41  rural  with  49 
rooms,  have  been  erected  during  the  same  period. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $243,736,262,  or  $199.01 
per  capita  of  population. 

The  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  last  year  was  $1,634,- 
813.99  from  insular  appropriation  and  other  funds  and  $730,947  from 
school-board  funds,  making  a  total  of  $2,365,260.99. 

The  total  per  capita  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $12.63  for  elemen- 
tary education  and  $41.92  for  secondary  instruction.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  $1.93. 

SCHOOL  ALLOTMENT— URBAN  VERSUS  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico,  344,615  live  in 
the  rural  barrios.  Of  this  number,  84,570,  or  24.5  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  past  year,  whereas  of  the 
91,604  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  urban  centers,  53,406,  or 
58.3  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  This  takes  no  account  of  a  total 
of  3,613  enrolled  in  the  night  schools. 

The  above  smnmary  goes  to  show  that  in  the  urban  centers  over 
one-half  of  the  population  of  school  age  is  attending  school,  while 
in  the  rural  districts  this  holds  true  for  but  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  in  order  to  enroll  the  entire  population  of 
school  age,  the  number  of  urban  schools  would  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  2  and  the  number  of  rural  schools  by  4.  Such  an  increase  is 
totally  out  of  question  for  the  present  in  view  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  island.  The  fact  that  but  one-fourth  of  the  rural  population 
of  school  age  is  at  present  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  by  no  means 
signifies  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school.    The  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.    Probably 
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no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  rural  population  attend  school  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  while  perhaps  less  than  one-fourth  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  are  at  hantl.  Furthermore, 
the  period  of  school  attendance  in  the  Tropics  is  necessarily  shorter 
than  in  a  northern  dimate.  Not  a  few  of  our  young  men  and  women 
marry  and  assume  family  cares  before  they  have  attained  the  maxi- 
mum school  age.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  enroll  the  total  popula- 
tion of  school  age  is,  and  will  ever  be,  impossible  of  attainment  in 
Porto  Bico. 

The  relative  needs  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations  have  always 
been  calculated  on  the  figures  given  by  the  island  census  without 
regard  to  actual  conditions,  and  the  tendency  as  a  result  has  inva- 
riably been  to  favor  the  rural  popidation  at  the  cost  of  the  urban 
centers.  This  is  shown  by  contrasting  the  provision  for  common 
schools  in  the  budget  of  1918-14  with  that  of  the  budget  for  1917-18. 

Vrhan  and  rural  teachers  provided  for. 


Teacheri. 


Ye»r 
1918-14. 


Year 
U17-1& 


InOTAMtu 


Total  or  ban  teaefaers  provided  for. . 
Total  rural  teachers  provided  for. . . 


0B6 
1,141 


90^ 
1,660 


Ptrcent, 

l.S 

46.4 


The  results  of  this  policy  have  been  that,  whereas  in  many  munici- 
palities rural  teachers  are  unable  to  fill  their  schools  to  their  normal 
capacity,  in  many  of  the  urban  centers,  notably  in  such  towns  as 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  Caguas,  Bayamon,  and  Aguadilla,  hundreds  of 
children  who  clamor  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  each  school 
year  have  to  be  turned  away.  The  absolute  shortage  of  urban  schools 
has  been  more  especially  felt  of  late  years  as  a  result  of  the  city 
growth  and  the  abolition  of  the  double-enrollment  plan. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  number  of  rural  schools  opened  was  1,440.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  rural  schools  opened  in  the  semiurban  zone  and  in 
some  of  the  urban  centers,  as  these  schools  follow  the  graded  course 
of  study  and  are  considered  part  of  the  urban  school  system.  The 
withdrawal  of  teachers,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  go  into  military 
service  and  into  other  work,  has  been  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
features.  An  unusual  number  of  graded  and  rural  teachers  re- 
signed,  and  as  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  graded  teachers  are  gener- 
ally filled  by  the  promotions  of  rural  teachers  who  hold  the  graded 
license,  the  rural  schools  were  the  ones  particularly  affected.  A  total 
of  730  changes  took  place  in  the  rural  schools  last  year.    This  means 
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that  approximately  one-half  of  the  rural  schools  have  had  more 
than  one  teacher  during  the  year. 

The  numerous  changes  made  the  work  of  the  supervisory  force 
and  of  the  d^artment  particularly  difficult.  To  ^ain  a  total  of 
730  new  teachers,  practically  half  the  rural  teaching  force,  to  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  efficiency  is  a  probl^n  to  tax  the  industry, 
p-atience,  and  skill  of  the  best  supervisory  &>rce.  The  policy  of  the 
department  under  such  circumstances  has  necessarily  been  to  em- 
phasize constnlctive  supervisicm.  Professional  study  and  reading 
courses  have  be^i  established ;  frequent  teachers'  meetings  and  dem- 
onstration classes  have  been  held  in  all  the  districts;  and  every- 
wliere  much  of  the  supervisors'  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
strengthoiing  of  this  unduly  large  proportion  of  new  rural  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  awakening  public  interest  and  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  rural  schools,  the  rural  uplift  cam- 
paign initiated  three  years  ago  was  given  continued  emphasis.  All 
supervisors  of  schools  gave  particular  attenticm  to  rural  school  or- 
ganization, paid  longer  and  more  thorough  visits  to  rural  schools, 
held  frequent  conferences  for  rural  teachers,  and  ultimately  checked 
promotions  in  all  rural  schools  grade  by  grade  by  making  a  personal 
examination  of  every  pupil  recommended  for  promotion.  A  much 
gi  eater  proportion  of  rural  teachers  lived  in  the  barrios  where  their 
schools  wei*e  located,  and  such  teachers  became  a  vital  factor  in 
neighborhood  life.  Teachers  living  in  the  barrios  not  only  gave  to 
the  patrons  of  the  districts  an  example  of  sanitary  and  wholesome 
living,  but  they  often  made  the  schoolhouse  a  social  center,  where 
parents'  meetings,  evening  schools,  and  lectures  were  held.  Where 
agriculture  was  stressed,  teachers  became  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
food-supply  propaganda,  which  has  increased  the  available  local 
food  supply  considerably.  Libraries  were  opened  for  country  dis- 
tricts, and  teachers  paid  many  visits  to  the  parents  in  their  homes. 

The  department  has  directly  aided  many  of  the  supervisors  by 
sending  speakers  to  parents'  meetings,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  held  on 
Sundays.  Supervisors  repoit  that  the  attendance  at  these  Sunday 
meetings  reached  as  high  a  figure  as  400  persons.  To-day  the  peas- 
ant of  Porto  Rico  has  come  to  realize  that  the  rural  schools  belong  to 
him  as  much  as  to  the  landowner  or  rich  planter  of  his  district. 

To  carry  out  this  rural  campaign  has  required  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  and  rural  teachera  To  teachers  accustomed 
to  tlie  comforts  of  city  life,  the  isolated  life  of  the  country  has  entailed 
no  small  hardship,  but  results  have  compensated  them  for  such  unself- 
ish service.  Many  supervisors  who  have  stressed  the  rural  campaign 
have  given  up  almost  all  their  Sundays  to  this  work.  While  such 
labor  is  onerous,  it  is  only  by  such  devotion  to  the  cause  that  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  the  illiterate  peasant  will  be  achieved. 
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Out  of  1,440  rural  schools,  1,262,  or  87  per  cent,  were  on  the  double- 
enrollment  plan ;  i.  e.,  they  have  one  group  of  pupils,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40,  during  the  three  hours  of  the  morning  session  and  another 
similar  group  in  the  afternoon  for  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  pupils  to  take  their  noonday  meal  at  home, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  older  ones  among  them  to  help  their 
parents  at  home  and  on  the  farm  during  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a 
very  important  consideration  during  the  coffee-picking  season,  from 
September  to  December,  when  the  entire  population  of  some  of  the 
districts,  old  and  young,  is  employed  in  the  coffee  harvest.  This 
double-enrollment  plan,  while  it  has  its  serious  disadvantages,  in- 
sures a  better  enrollment  and  attendance. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the 
year  was  84,570;  and  of  this  total,  48,821,  or  58  per  cent,  were  pro- 
moted. This  low  percentage  of  promotion  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force  and  the  closing  of  many 
schools  for  want  of  teachers. 

CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  familiarity  with  the  rural-school  situation  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  need  is  for  better  schools^  rather  than  for  mare 
schools.  The  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  better  buildings,  better 
equipment,  on  a  fuller  and  necessarily  longer  course  of  study,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics,  manual  train- 
ing, agriculture,  and  other  industrial  subjects.  This  will  demand 
better  teachers  and,  as  a  logical  accompaniment,  higher  salaries.  The 
consolidated  rural  school  brings  together  three,  four,  or  more  rural 
schools  within  one  building  or  common  center,  in  contrast  with  the 
present  isolated  school  plan,  whereby  an  underpaid  and  often  poorly 
prepared  and  immature  teacher  has  to  struggle  as  best  he  can  with 
three,  four,  or  more  grades  under  his  sole  charge  and  with  a  large 
enrollment  on  the  half-day  plan.  Such  consolidated  rural  schools 
should  eventually  become  the  community  centers  of  their  barrios; 
and  rural  libraries,  noonday  lunches  for  the  miderfed  pupils,  medical 
inspection,  and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  community  improve- 
ments that  would  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  practical,  successful 
achievement 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  gi'aded  schools  has  been  carried  on  along  very 
much  the  same  general  lines  as  in  former  years.  The  more  important 
changes  have  been  the  following: 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  on  a  strictly  oral  basis,  which  last  year 
was  introduced  in  the  first  grade  of  the  urban  schools,  has  been  ex- 
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tended  to  the  second  grade  of  the  urban  and  to  the  second  and  third 
grades  of  the  rural  schools  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  First  Grade 
Manual  in  Oral  English,  which  was  published  last  year,  a  manual 
for  the  second  grade  has  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  all  primary 
teachers.  A  Third  Grade  Manual  has  also  been  under  preparation 
and  has  been  given  a  thorough  preliminary  test  in  some  districts. 

The  shifting  from  reading  to  conversation  as  a  medium  for  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  primary  grades  meets  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  leads  them  along  a  natural  and  easy  road  to  the  stage  where 
they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  bulk  of  their  studies  in  the  English 
language,  as  is  required  of  them  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades.  It  brings  the  Porto  Rican  child  in  this  particular  respect 
one  step  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  American  child  who  hears  and  talks 
English  four  or  five  years  before  he  is  required  to  read  it. 

2.  The  policy  of  the  department  to  provide  pupils  with  books 
specially  designed  for  them  was  further  advanced  last  year  by  the 
introduction  of  a  specially  prepared  textbook  in  arithmetic  for  the 
use  of  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  The  text  is  in  Spanish.  It 
supplements  and  carries  forward  the  beginning  made  last  year  when 
a  special  manual  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  was  prepared  and  issued  to  the  teachers. 

3.  A  special  pamphlet  on  moral  and  civic  training  has  also  been 
prepared  and  issued.  Formal  instruction  in  this  subject  has  now  been 
made  a  brief  but  regular  feature  of  the  daily  program  of  our  schools. 
The  need  for  something  of  this  sort  was  realized  a  long  time  ago. 
The  past  history  of  the  island,  the  limited  experience  of  the  people 
in  self-government,  the  illiteracy  which  still  prevails  in  the  country 
districts,  and  the  relatively  few  agencies,  outside  of  the  public  schools, 
making  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  people  along 
moral  and  social  lines,  brought  the  need  for  such  a  course  into  plain 
evidence. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  primary  grades  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  better  coordinated  system  of  teaching 
such  elementary  subjects  as  Spanish,  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, in  closer  harmony  with  the  needs  and  the  life  experience  of 
Porto  Rican  children,  has  everywhere  been  a  remarkable  one.  Better 
general  results  are  evident,  and  this  appears  in  the  percentage  of 
promotions  from  these  lower  grades. 

This  improvement  is  further  due  to  the  introduction  and  use  of 
specially  prepared  textbooks  in  which  the  standpoint  of  the  Porto 
Rican  child,  his  experience,  and  his  needs  are  given  due  considcra- 
tion.  The  department  plans  to  extend  gradually  the  policy  of  using 
specially  prepared  books  and  to  exclude  those  which  do  not  provide 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  Porto  Rican  child. 
10635C*— 19 2 
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HIGH  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  school  work  was  carried  on  in  11  hi^  and  26  continual 
tion  schools,  not  including  the  University  High  School  at  Rio  Pie- 
dras,  nor  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mayaguez.  In  addition  to  the  11  regular  four- 
}  ear  high  schools,  ninth  grade  work  was  taught  in  26,  and  tenth 
grade  work  in  11  municipalities. 

The  total  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  was  8,346,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,584  were  boys  and  1,732  were  girls.  These  figures  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  but  a  rela- 
tive decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  enrolled  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  wiroUment  was  distributed  as  follows :  Twelfth 
grade,  382 ;  eleventh  grade,  601 ;  tenth  grade,  898 ;  ninth  grade,  1,465. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  11  department  high 
schools  was  347 ;  from  the  general  eourse,  310 ;  from  the  commercial 
course,  37.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  issued  71  secondary 
diplomas. 

Difficulty  in  securing  texts  and  supplies  because  of  delays  in  trans- 
poil^tation,  the  shifting  of  teachers  because  of  vacancies  brought  about 
by  war  conditions,  and  the  decrease  of  enrollment  due  to  economic 
conditions,  made  the  year  a  trying  one  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the  quality 
of  work  done  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  no  cases  of  infraction 
of  discipline  marred  the  year's  work. 

The  Central  High  School  at  San  Juan  continued  to  occupy  a 
building  entirely  unsuited  for  a  school.  Lack  of  teaching  force  and 
schoolroom  capacity  made  it  necessary  to  refuse  admission  to  many 
applicants,  and  as  a  consequenc*e  ninth  grades  were  organized  at 
other  school  centers  in  San  Juan;  but  even  by  the  organization  of 
these  extra  ninth  grades  many  ambitious  young  people  could  not 
secure  admission. 

WAR  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  all-prevailing  activity  of  the  schools  during  the  year  was  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  connection  with  the  World  War.  The 
complete  mobilization  of  the  vital  forces  and  material  resources  of 
the  Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  which  had  been 
eflFected  throughout  the  United  States  had  likewise  been  put  into 
operation  here.  Porto  Rico,  which  had  but  recently  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  American  citizenship,  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  conflict  in  which  the  Nation  had  become  involved. 
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THE  FOOD  QUESTION. 

Although  m  its  commercial  relations  with  the  mainland  Porto 
Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1917,  had  a  balance  in  its 
favor  of  27  million  dollars,  largely  as  a  result  of  its  constantly  grow- 
ing exports  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit — the  exports  under  these 
three  heads  alone  totaling  $70,468,907 — it  nevertheless  depended  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  food  supply. 

The  war  brought  into  striking  relief  all  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  of  Porto  Rico's  dependence  upon  the  distant  markets  of  the 
United  States  for  her  daily  food  supply  and  the  need  of  taking  im- 
mediate measures  to  place  herself  on  a  relative  basis  of  self-support. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  Food  Com- 
missioner, to  save  food  and  to  add  to  the  sources  of  its  supply,  car- 
ried special  weight  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  The  appeal  fell  on  soil 
already  prepared.  To  the  incentive  of  patriotism  there  was  added 
the  all-oompelling  force  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PORTO*  RICO  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  the  agricultural  interests,  Uie  depart- 
ment worked  in  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  local  food  com- 
mission. A  total  of  35  supervisors  of  agriculture  were  employed 
during  the  year.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  special  agents  of  the 
food  commission  and  were  paid  out  of  its  special  funds.  The  re- 
maining 10  were  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  department.  All, 
however,  were  in  equally  close  relations  with  the  department,  and 
all  worked  through  and  with  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  food  situation.  Teachers 
everywhere,  those  in  the  country  districts  especially,  served  as  dis- 
tributing agents  for  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  the  food 
commission.  Rural  teachers  acted  as  the  local  representatives  of  the 
commission,  collected  the  necessary  information,  and  made  regular 
reports  of  the  food  situation  of  their  respective  barrios. 

FOOD  CONSERVATION  WEEK. 

All  the  wheat  flour  consumed  in  Porto  Rico,  a  total  of  310,516 
barrels  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  was  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Wheat  being  the  cornerstone  of  the  national  food  conserva- 
tion campaign,  it  behooved  Porto  Rico  to  do  its  share  in  the  conser- 
vation of  this  food  product.  As  wheat  does  not  grow  in  the  Tropics, 
Porto  Rico  could  only  help  by  limiting  its  consumption  of  white 
bread.  A  further  appeal  was  made  by  the  food  commission  for 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  such  other  imported  foodstuffs  as 
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were  needed  by  the  people  of  the  allied  countries.  To  bring  abont 
this  result  an  island-wide  campaign  of  education  and  propaganda 
became  necessary.  A  direct  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  will  of  every  inhabitant  A  large  part  of  this  work  natu- 
rally devolved  upon  the  rural  schools. 

During  "  Food  conservation  week  "  a  campaign  was  conducted  by 
public-school  teachers  in  every  town  and  barrio  of  the  island.  The 
number  of  public  meetings  held  during  that  week  exceeded  2,000. 
Both  urban  and  rural  teachers  made  a  house-to-house  canvas  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  pledge  card  and  to  secure  signatures. 

A  grand  total  of  122,826  pledge  cards  were  signed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  PROPAGANDA 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  schools : 

1.  Number  oX  agricultural  comn^ttees  (Comit^s  de  Fomento  Escolar 

y  Agrlcola)  organized 1,177 

2.  Number  of  public  meetings  held  by  these  committees 2, 880 

8.  Number  of  parents'  associations 831 

4.  Number  of  pubUc  meetings  held  by  these  associations 1,  297 

5.  Number  of  rural  conferences 2, 157 

6.  Number  of  rural  homes  visited  by  teachers 60, 038 

These  thousands  of  home  visits  and  public  meetings  have  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  people.  The  necessity  of  food 
economy,  of  increased  food  production,  of  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, and  of  planting  a  greater  variety  of  products  has  been 
preached  to  the  remotest  rural  barrio  of  the  island. 

Patriotic  propaganda  has  also  been  stressed.  A  campaign  of  edu- 
cation to  explain  the  causes  and  the  aims  of  the  war,  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  contribute  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  conflict  the  full- 
est measure  of  his  powers  and  resources,  has  been  conducted  from 
one  comer  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

WAR  LITERATURE  AND  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Teachers  have  found  ample  material,  both  for  their  daily  classes 
and  for  their  conferences  with  the  people  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities, in  the  literature  that  has  been  supplied  them  by  the  depart- 
ment and  by  the  insular  food  commission.  A  number  of  pamphlets 
fi'om  various  patriotic  organizations  in  the  United  States  were  also 
mailed  to  the  teachers.  In  addition  the  department  procured  a  full 
supply  of  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States,  entitled  "LesSons  in  Community  and 
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National  Life,''  and  incorporated  these  in  the  regular  course  of  study 
in  English  and  civics  for  all  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools 
and  for  the  continuation  and  high  schools.  "Democracy  To-day,'' 
a  collection  of  President  Wilson's  principal  war  addresses,  as  well 
as  speeches  by  other  statesmen,  properly  edited  for  class  work,  was 
used  as  a  text  in  high-school  work,  Spanish  copies  of  "  How  the  War 
Came  to  America,"  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, were  distributed  to  all  teachers  and  school  board  members  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  become  thoroughly  posted  on  the  issues  on 
which  the  Nation  entered  the  war. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  teachers  and  not  a  few  of 
the  older  pupils  have  become  efficient  propagandists,  ready  and  able 
to  take  part  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  along  patriotic  lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES. 

In  order  to  popularize  the  movement  for  food  conservation  and 
for  increased  food  production,  a  local  committee  officially  known  as 
**Comite  de  Fomento  Escolar  y  Agrfcola"  was  formed  in  every 
barrio.  Each  was  composed  of  five  influential  citizens,  preferably 
fanners  of  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  class.  These  com- 
mittees met  periodically  in  the  schoolhouse  and  planned  their  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  rural  teacher  and  with  the  agricul- 
tural agent  of  the  district.  Each  committee  held  public  meetings 
for  purposes  of  propaganda  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  barrio. 
The  local  teacher  and  a  number  of  prominent  people  from  the  near-by 
town  took  an  active  part  in  the  meetings.  The  supervisor  of  schools 
and  the  agricultural  agent  of  the,  district  also  took  part  whenever 
their  other  duties  permitted.  A  total  of  1,177  of  these  committees 
were  organized  during  the  year,  and  they  held  a  total  of  2,380  public 
meetings. 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  organization  of  parents'  associations  dates  back  three  years. 
While  a  certain  number  of  these  associations  were  this  year  merged 
into  the  agricultural  committees  and  in  a  way  absorbed  by  them, 
many  carried  on  their  independent  activities.  A  total  of  831  such 
associations  held  1,297  public  meetings.  While  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed had  a  special  relation  to  the  life  of  the  school  in  its  more 
limited  educational  or  professional  aspect,  questions  of  general  in- 
terest and  especially  those  related  to  the  World  War  did  not  fail  to 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention, 

RURAL  CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  agricul- 
tural  committees  and  parents'  associations,  all  more  or  less  local  in 
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character,  conferences  of  a  more  general  nature  have  been  held  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  sup^visors  of  schools  in  all  the 
towns  and  main  barrios.  Special  speakers  were  secured  for  these 
conferences,  both  the*  insular  food  comitiission  and  the  department 
of  education  sending  representatives.  The  local  municipal  authori- 
ties, professional  men,  and  many  public-spirited  citizens  throughout 
the  island  gave  their  services  as  speakers.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  commissioner  of  education  sent  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  each  of  these.  A  total  of  2,157  of  these  general  con- 
ferences were  held  during  the  year. 

Universal  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  by  this  island-wide  propa- 
ganda. This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Porto  Eico  that  a 
campaign  of  education  has  been  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.  These  meetings  have  served  as  popular  forums  in 
which  questions  of  public  interest  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  people  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  illiterate  and  viho 
can  not  be  reached  by  means  of  the  daily  press  or  any  other  agency 
except  direct  contact.  Porto  Ricans  have  come  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  war,  their  responsibilities  and  their  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  their  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  for  which 
it  fights. 

The  success  obtained  in  increased  food  production  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Above  all,  the  home  garden  movement  holds  special  promise 
for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  established  1,312  rural  and  83 
urban-school  gardens  used  for  instructional  purposes.  Only  103 
rural  schools  did  not  have  school  gardens,  generally  for  lack  of  land. 
The  schools  fostered  the  cultivation  of  5,548  urban  home  gardens 
and  21,145  in  the  country. 

The  large  farm  and  plantation  owners  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  for  a  greater  variety  of  products.  They  now  plant  large  acre- 
ages in  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  and  yautfas,  whereas  in  the  past 
they  limited  their  activities  to  a  few  standard  products,  to  cane, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  like.  Better  methods  of  cultivation  have  been 
advocated  and  their  importance  is  better  understood.  Certain  sec- 
tions of  the  island  not  only  raise  enough  vegetables  for  their  own 
needs  but  now  produce  a  rcdative  surplus  for  other  markets. 

Twenty-five  agricultural  exhibits  held  in  various  towns  toward  the 
close  of  the  school  year  have  attracted  deserved  attention,  both  for 
the  quality  and  for  the  quantity  of  the  products  exhibited  Some 
of  these  exhibits  compare  very  favorably  with  those  held  in  the 
United  States. 
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WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  course  of  study  in  home  economics,  including  both  cooking 
and  sewing,  comprised  four  years  of  work,  extending  from  the 
seventh  through  the  tenth.  This  work  was  conducted  in  42  munici- 
palities. 

A  two  weeks'  summer  school  for  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
held  in  August  to  study  the  new  conditions  and  the  new  work  for 
the  ensuing  school  year. 

Owing  to  changed  living  conditions,  due  to  the  war,  the  course 
of  study  in  practical  cooking  was  changed  entirely.  Since  it  was 
feared  that  communication  with  the  mainland  might  be  cut  off, 
special  bulletins  were  prepared  to  instruct  students  and  their 
families  in  a  diet  that  would  make  use  of  local  food  products.  An 
effort  was  also  made  in  these  bulletins  to  increase  local  production 
of  the  necessary  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats. 

Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  pie  and  bread  were  entirely  omitted, 
quick  breads  and  local  substitutes  taking  their  places.  In  all  other 
recipes  calling  for  wheat  flour,  starch  extracted  from  native  vege- 
tables such  as  yautia  and  batata  was  substituted.  A  simple  home 
process  was  explained  whereby  the  large  percentage  of  starch  con- 
tained in  these  vegetables  could  easily  be  extracted.  Children  learned 
to  make  use  of  this  starch  for  thickening  sauces,  soups,  and  gravie>s, 
the  starch  serving  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  flour  and  the  corn 
starch  oixlinarily  used.  Lard  and  butter  were  omitted  from  all 
recipes,  and  coconut  fat,  coconut  milk,  or  coconut  butter  substi- 
tuted. Coconut  fat  was  extracted  and  bottled  in  the  classroom. 
Frying  was  eliminated  and  baking  substituted.  In  place  of  bread 
there  were  substituted  baked  or  boiled  yautia,  baked  or  boiled  batata, 
baked  plitanos,  casabe,  sorullos,  arepas,  gofio,  hallacas,  and  corn 
bread.  Slices  of  boiled  yautfa  and  boiled  batata  displaced  bread  in 
making  sandwiches,  for  which  as  a  filling  peanut  butter,  shredded 
coconut,  or  a  combination  of  these  was  used. 

While  the  students  of  home  economics  were  taught  a  year  ago  tlie 
possible  use  of  local  food  products  in  the  event  of  a  food  shortage, 
the  sinking  of  the  Carolina  brought  home  to  the  people  the  abso- 
lute practicality  of  such  teaching,  and  increased  interest  in  botli 
students  and  outsiders  developed  with  very  gratifying  success.  As 
the  result  of  a  year's  teaching  along  these  lines,  the  number  of  home 
gardens  increased  materially.  In  nearly  every  town,  every  student  of 
home  economics  had  a  garden.  Gardens  were  planted  and  studied  by 
girls  as  a  war  measure  so  that  women  might  learn  to  produce  as  well 
as  to  prepare  food. 

An  exhibit  of  the  year's  work  was  held  in  each  town  at  the  close 
of  schooL    Collections  of  starch,  wheat  bread  substitutes,  industrial 
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cards,  and  sewing  work  were  shown.  Laundering  utensils,  the  proper 
setting  of  a  table,  and  invalid  trays  were  often  included.  The  care 
and  feeding  of  infants  was  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  doll  dressed 
as  a  baby,  showing  clothing,  feeding  bottle,  and  bed. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Mothers'  classes  taught  in  Spanish  were  given  by  Porto  Bican 
teachers  of  home  economics  once  a  week.  These  classes  covered  a 
period  of  two  hours.  Tlie  use  of  wheat  substitutes  and  war-time 
menus  was  studied.  These-  classes  varied  in  tize  from  10  to  80  per- 
sona. In  small  classes  actual  cooking  was  done;  in  larger  ones, 
demonstration  lectures  were  given. 

Neighborhood  evenings  were  held  once  a  month  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics room,  at  which  meetings  subjects  relating  to  home  and  com- 
munity  life  as  affected  by  the  war  were  discussed.  Men,  women, 
and  older  students  attended  these  meetings,  which  usually  were 
crowded.  Extension  work  by  the  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
carried  on  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Bread  substitutes  were  taught  and  gardening  was 
encouraged  at  these  meetings. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  classes  studied  the  change  produced  in  the  clothing  prob- 
lem by  war.  Clothing  conservation  was  taught,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chase of  durable  clothing  and  the  elimination  of  unessentials,  such 
as  laces,  ribbons,  dress  trimmings,  and  jewelry.  All  fourth-year 
classes  made  pajamas  for  the  Red  Cix)ss. 

The  change  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  past  year  has 
facilitated  still  greater  adaptation  to  war  conditions.  The  practice 
secured  will  make  it  possible  to  do  much  work  in  refugee  garments, 
while  the  hospital  garments  will  continue  to  be  made  as  long  as 
money  and  materials  are  available. 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

The  work  in  manual  arts  for  the  past  year  has  been  badly  handi- 
capped because  of  the  entrance  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  teach- 
ing force  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
half  was  left  in  a  restless  condition,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
year's  work  as  outlined  Avas  completed  and  many  problems  bearing 
upon  the  construction  of  articles  suitable  for  use  by  the  Eed  Cross 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  worked  out.  These 
included  knitting  needles,  food  driers,  beds,  tables,  bed  supports, 
checker  boards,  and  folding  chairs.     The  manual  arts  classes  ia 
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every  town  where  this  subject  was  taught  made  bulletin  boards  for 
the  posters  of  the  United  States  Food  Commission.  All  this  work 
was  done  in  addition  to  the  regular  repair  work,  class  work,  and 
community  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  fill  many  vacancies  in  the  manual  arts  teaching  force, 
caused  by  war  conditions,  a  summer  session  was  held  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  high-school  graduates  who 
had  done  exceptional  work  in  this  subject  and  who  were  especially 
recommended  by  the  respective  supervisors  of  schools.  The  results 
of  this  summer  school  were  gratifying,  though  most  of  the  candidates 
were  necessarily  young,  the  average  age  being  21  years.  Enough 
candidates  were  obtained  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  DRIVE. 

The  commissioner  of  education,  the  president  of  the  school  board 
of  San  Juan,  and  the  supervisor  of  home  economics  were  designated 
as  the  chapter  school  committee  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  Junior  Red  Cross  drive.  In  every  municipality 
there  was  appointed  a  local  committee  of  three  members,  consisting, 
as  a  rule,  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  or  the  acting  principal,  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  and  a  teacher,  usually  the  teacher  of 
home  economics. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  were  engaged  in  one 
kind  of  war  work  or  another  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  com- 
mittee delayed  organizing  the  Junior  Red  Cross  membership  and 
financial  campaign  until  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May. 

Teachers  and  children,  aided  by  a  generous  public,  responded 
loyally  and  patriotically  to  the  efforts  of  the  chapter  school  com- 
mittee and  local  committees.  The  results  are  considered  exceptionally 
good  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  poverty  prevailing  in  many  parts 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  also  the  fact  that  no  si>ecial  effort  was  made  to 
carry  the  campaign  to  rural- schools. 

In  52  municipalities  all  the  urban  school  pupils  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  in  11  municipalities,  namely, 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  Arecibo,  Fajardo,  Guayama,  Gurabo,  Hatillo, 
Juncos,  Patillas,  Barceloneta,  and  Camuy,  all  pupils,  both  urban 
and  rural,  were  so  enrolled.  The  total  membership  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  68,013,  and  the  total  amount  contributed  $21,501.22. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
many  teachers  have  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  wherever  it  had  local  organizations. 
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During  the  second  war-fmid  drive  an  effort  was  made  to  have  all 
employees  of  the  insular  goveiiiment  give  one  day^s  pay  as  a  special 
contribution  to  this  fund.  An  appeal  was  sent  to  supervisors  and 
teachers  by  the  commissioner,  urging  them  to  make  one  more  sacri- 
fice in  addition  to  those  already  made.  Of  2,649  teachers  in  the 
service  at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  2,587  made  this  special  contributioiu 

LIBERTY  LOAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  schools  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns for  promoting  the  sale  of  liberty  bonds.  They  have  partici- 
pated in  all  the  civic  parades  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a 
few  towns  the  propaganda  for  the  sale  of  bonds  was  directly  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  school  boards,  who  conducted  public  meetings 
in  which  the  schools  participated.  A  total  of  705  liberty  bonds  were 
bought:  By  the  office  and  supervisory  force,  104;  by  teachers,  522; 
by  schools,  79.  Good  records  for  the  purchase  of  liberty  bonds  were 
made  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  Fajardo,  Ponce,  and 
Yauco  Districts. 

SCHOOL  MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERYICB. 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  the  department  of 
education  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  have  lost  233  of  their  best 
men  by  their  entering  the  military  service.  Of  these,  10  were  su- 
pervisors of  schools,  12  instructors  in  the  university,  4  high-school 
principals,  10  high-school  teachers,  6  school  board  members,  18 
manual-training  teachers,  13  teachers  of  English,  2  special  teachers 
of  agriculture,  49  graded  teachers,  and  110  niral  teachers. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  home  economics  and  manual  training, 
which  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  urban  course  of  study,  plain 
sewing  for  girl  pupils  was  taught  in  the  urban  schools  of  27  munici- 
palities and  in  certain  rural  schools  of  60  other  municipalities. 
While  in  the  greater  number  of  rural  schools  both  boys  and  girls 
were  required  to  do  garden  work,  in  many  there  were  not  enough 
implements  nor  sufficient  land  available  to  employ  both  sexe^,  and  in 
all  such  cases  the  girls  spent  one  full  period  each  day  in  sewing,  while 
the  boys  were  at  work  in  the  garden.  In  very  many  instances  women 
teachers  devoted  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  regular  daily  session  to 
the  teaching  of  sewing,  embroidery,  and  lace  work.  No  additional 
pay  was  received  for  this  work. 

The  teaching  of  native  industries  in  the  schools  is  a  question  of 
momentous  importance  in  connection  with  the  future  welfare  of  the 
people.    This  can  not,  however,  be  undertaken  in  a  general  and  sya- 
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tematic  way  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  finds  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide fecial  funds  for  the  work.  The  need  of  expert  supervisors  and 
teachers  is  especially  urgent.  This  need  has  been  recognized  by  a 
number  of  school  boards.  Special  instructors  in  hat  making,  sew- 
ing, and  embroidery  have  been  employed  by  some  of  the  boards  with 
good  results.  But  very  few  of  them  have  funds  available  for  this 
purpose.  An  additional  preliminary  step  that  must  be  taken  is  to ' 
increase  the  available  supply  of  raw  materials.  In  certain  sections 
the  hat  palm  and  textile  plants  are  plentiful.  In  other  sections,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  to  be  had.  In  a  number  of  towns  where  plans  were 
made  during  the  year  for  instruction  in  hat  making,  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  c^rry  out  a  systematic  campaign  for 
the  cultivation  of  palm  and  textile  plants  on  a  wider  scale  before  a 
number  of  native  industries  can  become  generalized. 

School  boards,  supervisors,  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  go 
ahead  in  this  matter  independently.  The  importance  of  the  step  is 
not,  however,  as  yet  generally  recognized.  In  but  37  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  any  efforts  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  38 
municipalities  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  gratifying 
none  the  less  to  report  on  the  results  already  accomplished  in  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  districts. 

Many  of  the  products  of  the  pupils'  industry  have  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  island.  In  order  to  command  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  however,  these  products  will  have  to  be  standardized.  This 
department  realizes  that  this  is  a  field  for  increased  attention  as 
GOon  as  the  legislature  makes  the  necessary  funds  available. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Urban  school  libraries  are  maintained  in  62  municipalities.  They 
report  a  total  of  32,950  volumes,  an  average  of  530  per  library. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  books  which  were  acquired  or  donated 
in  years  past  are  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  school  children.  Since  the  department  issued  an  official  library 
gtiide,  however,  with  the  added  regulation  that  all  books  purchased 
from  school-board  funds  should  be  selected  from  the  guide,  these 
libraries  are  gradually  assuming  a  character  and  an  appearance  more 
in  harmony  with  their  purpose.  A  total  of  2,435  new  books  have 
been  bought  for  the  town  libraries  during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1  •218.55.    A  considerable  number  of  books  have  also  been  donated. 

Thirty-four  municipalities  report  the  maintenance  of  rural-school 
libraries.  The  total  number  of  books  is  5,097,  an  average  of  150 
books  per  municipality.  Of  these,  1,137  have  been  bought  during 
the  year  and  are  of  a  nature  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  rural  pupils. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

The  movement  to  provide  poor  school  children  with  noonday 
lunches  was  initiated  some  }'ears  ago  by  individual  teachers  with 
the  cooperation  of  public-spirited  men  and  women.  The  movement 
has  grown  to  encouraging  proportions,  although*  it  is  still  wholly 
supported  by  private  funds.  AATiile  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
devote  any  public  money  to  this  work,  the  department  is  in  entiro 
sympathy  with  it,  and  it  has  done  what  it  could  to  encourage  and 
extend  it.  A  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session 
to  appropriate  public  funds  for  it.  Unfortunately,  the  scarcity  of 
funds  available  for  school  purposes  will  nullify  the  favorable  action 
of  the  legislature  for  the  piesent,  as  other  needs  of  the  schools  of  an 
even  more  imperative  nature  will  have  to  be  given  preference. 

Wherever  it  has  thus  far  been  possible  to  provide  noonday  lunches 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Supervisors  and  teachers 
report  a  better  attendance  and  a  higher  grade  of  individual  work. 
The  "comedor  escolar''  insures  the  undernourished  child  at  least 
one  fairly  well-balanced  meal  every  school  day. 

In  many  instances  teachers  have  through  various  activities  been 
able  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  themselves.  In  the  town 
of  Lares,  for  instance,  the  principal  of  the  schools  leased  the  town 
theater  and  gave  a  moving-picture  show  throughout  the  year  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  lunches.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  Lares  teachei's  were  able  to  feed,  on  the  average,  50 
pupils  each  day  at  a  cost  to  the  community  of  less  than  1  cent  per 
pupil. 

DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  biennium  the  department  issued  214  circular  letters 
dealing  with  administrative  matters,  and  11  bulletins  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  bearing  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  education  and  the  Porto  Rico  teachers'  association, 
was  issued  monthly  during  the  school  year  and  replaces  to  a  large 
extent  the  bulletin  heretofore  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Review 
has  developed  into  a  standard  professional  magazine  and  serves  as 
a  forum  for  discussion  and  as  a  medium  for  informing  the  teaching 
force  of  matters  of  educational  importance. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  new  teachers  who 
have  come  into  the  service  during  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
more  experienced  teachers  left  school  work  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, supervisors  have  everywhere  been  called  upon  to  take  special 
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measures  to  meet  this  situation.  This  has  called  for  longer  and  more 
frequent  visits  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  and  everywhere  added 
importance  has  been  given  to  such  factors  as  teachers'  meetings  and 
demonstratfon  classes. 

Of  teachers'  meetings  a  total  of  327  are  reported  dui*ing  the  year. 
This  does  hot  include  the  very  many  grade  or  group  meetings  which 
have  been  held  at  stated  intervals  in  practically  all  districts.  Of 
these  327  meetings,  an  average  of  7  per  district,  166  were  graded 
teachers'  meetings,  87  were  for  the  special  benefit  of  rural  teachers, 
and  74  were  general  district  meetings. 

Tlie  following  subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  practical  nature  of 
(he  themes  discussed : 

Purpose  and  value  of  seat  work. 

Types  of  seat  work. 

Teaching  of  English  and  Spanish  in  the  primary  grades. 

English  pronunciation. 

Moral  and  civic  training. 

Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

The  hour  plan. 

Teaching  children  how  to  study. 

Socializing  the  recitation. 

Motivation  of  school  work. 

Activities  connected  with  the  war  received  their  full  share  of  at- 
tention. Food  conservation  and  extension  of  the  food  supply,  school 
gardens,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Bond  campaigns,  and  War  Savings  Stamps  were  common  topics 
of  discussion,  and  in  all  the  districts  special  meetings  were  devoted 
to  these  subjects. 

Series  of  practice  or  demonstration  classes  have  been  held  in  many 
of  the  districts  for  the  special  benefit  of  weak  or  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Another  practice  which  has  been  followed  to  a  much  gi'eater 
extent  than  in  the  past  has  been  that  of  allowing  weak  teachers  a 
visiting  day.  In  many  instances  teachers  have  shown  a  readiness 
to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  visiting  some  of  the  larger 
educational  centers,  away  from  their  respective  towns,  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  more  successful  teachers  and  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  certain  experiments  that  were  being  conducted  in  educa- 
tional lines. 

General  teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  Aibonito,  Guayama,  Baya- 
mon,  Humacao,  Quebradillas,  San  German,-  and  Caguas.  Other 
institutes,  somewhat  more  local  in  character,  were  held  at  Fajardo, 
Manati,  and  Maricao.  At  all  these  meetings  representatives  from  the 
department  assisted  the  local  supervisors.  The  nature  of  the  meet- 
ings was  constructive  rather  than  corrective,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past.  Demonstration  classes  were  given,  and  certain  subjects 
of  the  coui'se  of  study  received  definite  attention. 
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ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
TEACHING  FORCE. 

As  an  index  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teaching  force  of  Porto  Rico,  the  following 
table  is  presented,  showing  the  bases  of  the  licenses  held  by  the 
teachers: 

TEACHEB8  HOLDING  THE  PRINCffAL'S  LICENSE. 

Degree  from  a  coUege  or  university 25 

Four  years*  normal  training 244 

By  examination 50 

HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  university 26 

Four  years*  normal  training 13 

Two  years'  normal  training I 

Upon  basis  of  experience  or  special  training 13 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  university 21 

Four  years*  normal  training :« 

Two  years*  normal  training I 

Upon  basis  of  experience  or  special  training 37 

TEACHERS   OF   ENGLISH. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  a  university 44 

Four  years*  normal  training l.T 

High-school  or  academy  diploma  or  previous  license 1 S 

By  examination  „__ — 3 

GRADED   TEACHERS. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  a  university 2 

Four  years'  normal  training 3 

Two  years*  normal  training 879 

By  examination 7X1 

RtntAL   TEACHERS. 

Two  years'  normal  training — «««  9 

By  examination 1,  l.*« 

Total 3,3(rj 

RtrMMARY. 

Teachers  holding  a  degree  from  a  college  or  u  unlvoiHlty Hg 

With  four  years*  normal  training .......^ — — —■■■--      317 
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With  two  years*  normal  training n 890 

Upon  baais  of  erperlence  or  trainiog 50 

With  high-school  or  academy  diploma  or  previous  license 18 

Entering  by  examination ™- 1, 969 


Total 3, 362 

PROFESSIONAL  READING  COURSES. 

An  organized  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  three  years  to 
raise  the  professional  standard  of  the  teachers  by  providing  them 
with  a  number  of  the  best  and  latest  books  on  educational  questions. 
As  a  result,  reports  received  from  supervisors  all  point  to  the  un- 
questionable unprovement  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
general  attitude  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  During  the 
year  just  closed  no  insular  funds  have  been  available  for  the  purchase 
of  professional  books.  An  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  to  teachers 
to  purchase  the  books,  indicated  for  the  year's  reading  course,  out  of 
their  own  funds.  They  responded  readily.  The  books  thus  pur- 
chased will  be  available  for  reference  during  succeeding  years,  and 
every  teacher  will  thus  have  the  nucleus  of  an  individual  professional 
library  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  each  will  add  as  his  means  will  permit. 

The  books  recommended  for  the  year's  reading  course  were  as 
follows: 

1.  For  rural  teachers: 

Social  problems  in  Porto  Rico — Fleagle. 
Jean  Mitchell's  School. 

2.  For  urban  teachers  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  grade! 

Motivation  of  School  Work — WiUon  and  WiUon, 
A  Schoolmaster  of  a  Great  City — Patri, 

3.  For  urban  teachers  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade: 

Motivation  of  School  Work— Wilson  and  W«^ofk 
Education  for  Character — Sharp. 

4.  For  high  and  continuation  school  teachers: 

Supervised  Study — Hall-Qvest. 
Education  for  Character — Sharp. 
6.  For  school  supervisors: 

Teaching  Elementary  School  Subjects — Rapeer. 

During  the  year  1916-17  the  following  books  were  prescribed: 
Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching;  Bagley's  Classroom  Management; 
Thorndikc's  Principles  of  Teaching;  and  Strayer's  a  Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process. 

A  small  but  constantly  growing  collection  of  professional  books 
is  now  found  in  the  office  of  every  district  supervisor.  Standard 
professional  magazines,  such  as  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,  the  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  Primary  Education,  and  the 
Elcnjentary  School  Journal  have  large  numbers  of  subscribers  among 
the  teachers. 
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Tlie  readiness  of  teachers  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  their 
willingness  to  adopt  any  suggestions  tending  to  their  professional 
improvement  is  a  decidedly  encouraging  feature. 

RATING  OF  TEACHERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  all  the  teachers  in  the  active  service 
in  the  schools  of  the  island  wei-e  classified  according  to  efficiency  of 
service,  a  modified  form  of  the  Boyce  score  card  being  used.  Clas- 
sifications range  from  E,  the  highest,  to  P,  the  lowest.  The  latter 
classification  results  in  the  cancellation  of  the  teacher's  license  and 
his  removal  from  service. 

Suinmattf  of  the  vlassi/tt-afion  uf  teavha'8* 


CUsslflcation.                                               ,,YchJ?8. 

1 

Rural 
teachers. 

Total. 

E 

215 

835 

67 

2 

31 

i,on 

414 

8 

246 

O 

1,913 
481 

F 

p          

10 

Total 

1,119 

1,630 

2.649 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS. 

The  celebration  of  school  holidays  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  found  an 
excellent  means  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  parents  and 
school  authorities.  On  these  occasions  exhibits  of  work  done  in  the 
classroom  are  usually  displayed  in  order  to  give  the  parents  an  idea 
of  what  is  being  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  holidays  were  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Of  the  legal  holidays,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Abolition 
Day,  and  Memorial  Day  were  duly  celebrated.  Arbor  Day,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  and  Mothers'  Day,  though  not  legal  holidays,  were  also 
generally  observed. 

The  passing  of  the  Jones  law,  the  new  organic  act  under  which 
Porto  Rico  is  governed,  w^as  celebrated  in  several  districts  by  appro- 
priate patriotic  exercises.  The  total  number  of  celebrations  held  in 
the  41  school  districts  was  170. 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  general  educational  tests  given  by  the 
department  in  Spanish,  English,  arithmetic,  and  reasoning  produced 
wide  interest  and  resulted  in  their  extension  in  many  districts.  Tests 
were  conducted  in  50  of  the  74  municipalities.    Of  the  41  supervisors, 
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all  but  9  gave  tests  in  several  grades,  while  a  few  supervisors  held 
general  tests  not  only  to  measure  progress  with  like  grades  in  the 
same  municipality  but  to  compare  results  with  standard  measure- 
ments. In  but  few  districts,  however,  was  attention  given  to  tests 
in  rural  schools. 

Two  supervisors  made  use  pf  the  Studebaker  economy  practice 
exercises  as  the  basis  for  periodic  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  one  super- 
visor used  the  Courtis  tests  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Ayres  meas- 
uring scale  for  ability  in  spelling  was  used  in  many  districts,  while 
three  supervisors  made  similar  scales  for  testing  the  ability  of  chil- 
dren to  spell  in  Spanish.  Although  the  spelling  of  English  words 
will  necessarily  be  emphasized  throughout  the  school  course,  it  is 
believed  by  several  supervisors  that,  by  proper  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  spelling  of  Spanish  words  can  be  fixed  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade.  In  measuring  the  ability  to  write,  both  the  Highland 
and  the  Zaner  handwriting  scales  were  used. 

Tests  were  held  in  Spanish,  English,  writing,  physiology,  civics, 
history,  arithmetic,  memory,  and  reasoning,  but  the  greatest  number 
was  given  in  arithmetic.  Some  supervisors  emphasized  accuracy  and 
others  reasoning;  all  agree  that  the  tests  stimulated  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Most  supervisors  report  that  results  secured  from  rural  dis- 
tricts were  very  discouraging. 

One  supervisor  who  has  carefully  prepared  and  preserved  standard 
work  for  every  subject  in  every  grade  reports  that  "withdrawals 
are  the  chief  factor  in  producing  retardation."  Another  super- 
visor maintains  that  the  entire  course  of  study  is  too  difficult,  and  that 
"scarcely  any  children  in  any  grade  are  abreast  with  the  work  as 
outlined  for  the  grade.** 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  comprises  the  Normal  Department, 
the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  and  Pharmacy,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  Practice  School,  which  is  attended  by  elemen- 
tary school  pupils,  all  located  at  Rio  Piedras;  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  situated  at  Mayaguez. 

RIO  PIEDRAS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
buildings,  grounds,  and  material  equipment.  The  pharmacy  depart- 
ment has  been  moved  into  large  and  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  Me- 
morial Building,  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  physics  and 
chemistry  laboratories  and  fully  equipped  with  the  proper  laboratory 
conveniences  and  necessities.  The  usefulness  of  the  biology  labora- 
tory has  been  greatly  increased. 
106356'— 19 i 
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Tlie  library  accominodatioos  have  been  improved,  and  the  Kbrary 
is  now  under  reorganisation  to  conform  to  the  Dewi^  system.  In 
spite  of  changes,  the  university  is  still  badly  in  need  of  more  and 
better  buildings. 

Many  students  of  the  university  have  entered  the  teecAing  pro- 
fession this  year  by  taking  special  examinations  or  l^  eecuring  tem- 
porary licenses. 

The  first  steps  in  a  self-survey  of  the  imiversity  w«re  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  securing  from  each  member  of  the  faculty  a 
synopsis  of  each  course  offered  by  him  during  thb  current  year,  and 
detailed  comments  and  suggestions  ccmceming  the  local  adminiatra- 
tion  of  the  university.  The  most  immediate  proUems  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  university  are  financtid. 

None  of  the  plans  f<H*  improvement  and  extension,  including  the 
development  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  cx^nization  of  s 
school  of  education,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  a  school  of  c^Mnmeroa, 
and  the  effecting  of  a  scheme  of  cooperation  with  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  for  the  preparati<Mi  of  teachers  of 
Spani^  and  of  commercial  students  entering  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  commerce,  can  be  put  into  effect  until  the  university  has 
more  and  better  buildings  and  material  equipment,  and  sufficient 
funds  for  increasing  the  faculty.  There  is  great  need  of  legislation 
to  place  the  university  on  a  stable  financial  basis  by  designating 
permanent  and  fixed  source  of  revenue  tofc  the  university  and  free- 
ing the  institution  from  the  uncertainty  of  relying  upon  special  ap- 
propriations voted  at  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  College  of  Apiculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  had  a  year  of 
steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the  same  interruptions  that  have  been 
experienced  by  all  educational  institutions  since  the  entrance  of  our 
country  in  the  war.  The  requirement  for  admission  has  been  raised 
one  year,  giving  a  distinctly  older  and  more  serious  tone  to  the  whole 
student  body,  but  resulting  in  a  lower  total  enrollment,  204  in  place 
of  290  last  year.  The  colfege  was  again  called  upon  to  supply  man- 
ual training  teachers  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
public  school  system,  gave  up  students  who  went  into  the  extension 
work  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station  as  agricultural  agents, 
furnished  a  full  quota  of  candidates  for  three  training  camps  for 
officers,  and  suffered  the  most  serious  loss  when  eight  of  the  faculty 
resigned  in  one  week,  six  to  go  into  the  training  camp,  one  into  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work,  and  one  to  be  director 
of  the  Insular  Experiment  Station.  All  members  of  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  of  sugar  chemists  were  sent  out  to  help  in  the  labora- 
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toiies  of  the  sogmr  companiee)  and  without  exertion  have  done  well. 
In  short,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  training  given  at  the 
college  received  such  recognition  and  when  the  demands  for  its  men 
were  to  far  beyond  its  power  to  fill.  Naturally,  this  demand  has 
reacted  favorably  on  the  student  body,  as  a  very  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  monetary  value  of  thorough  work. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  activity  in  which  colleges  of  this  diaracter 
are  engaged — ^instruction,  research,  and  extension — only  the  first  is 
properly  the  function  of  the  college  as  at  present  organized.  The 
Federal  and  Insular  Experiment  Stations  in  Porto  Bico  are  each 
distinct  organizations  to  which  the  functions  of  research  and  exten- 
sion naturally  belong.  The  importance  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
particularly  in  a  country  where  lack  of  other  resources  makes  the 
land  ihd  sole  baaos  of  wealth,  is  so  great,  while  the  funds  available 
are  so  limited,  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

Experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  testing  vegetables  under 
tropical  conditions,  in  raising  Belgian  hares  as  a  possible  cheap 
meat  supply  for  the  tropics,  in  poultry,  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  food  supply  of  all  warm  countries,  and  in  forage 
and  cover  cropa  In  March  a  very  successful  three  days*  agricultural 
congress  was  held  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Experiment 
Station^  the  Insular  Experiment  Station  and  the  Food  Commission 
to  arouse  the  interest  in  a  greater  food  supply  grown  in  the  island,  n 

CKBTiriCATES,  DIPLOMAS,  AND  OBOBEBS  GBANTm. 

Bfo  Pledras  department: 

College  of  liberal  Arts :  B.  8.  in  chemlsttr «.  1 

CoUege  of  Law :  Bachelor  of  law ,„„ ^^— ,,  13 

Korinal  D^;]artment: 

Four-year  course  diplomas 42 

Rural  teachers*  certificates 30 

High-school  diplomas 51 

Total        ,  137 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

B,  S.  in  agricnlture — ,^, 2 

B.  S.  in  ciTfl  engineering «^ 8 

B.  S.  in  mechanical  engineering ^.^  1 

B.  S.  in  sugar  engineering 1_  3 

SubcoUeglate  diploma  in  agricoltnral  science -  -  , , ,  ., 8 

Subcollegiate  diploma  in  polytechnic  science 12 

'^''^^  29 

Ihmad  total       ,        ■     ,  ,. 166 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  CANAL  TXfUE,  ' 

[Summarized  from  the  report  of  A.  R.  Lang,  superintendent] 

New  concrete  school  buildings  at  Ancon,  Balboa,  Pedro  Migael, 
Gatun,  and  Cristobal  were  completed  October  1, 1917,  but  late  arrival 
of  school  furniture  and  quarantine  at  various  parts  because  of  preva- 
lence of  whooping  cough  and  measles  delayed  their  opening.  The 
enrollment  for  both  white  and  colored  schools,  as  also  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  showed  a  steady  increase  over  those  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  growth  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named new  positions,  authorized  for  the  school  year  1917-18: 

Supervisor  of  upper  grades,  $2,400  per  year  (recreated). 

Instructor  of  apprentices,  $2,100  per  year. 

Teachers  (two)  of  science  and  mathematics,  high  school,  at  $159.50  per  month, 

each. 
Teacher  of  Spanish  and  Fi'ench,  $104.50  per  month. 
Director  of  music,  $175  per  month. 
Manual-training  teacher,  $159.50  per  month. 
Teacher,  high  school,  $132  per  month,  effective  October  22,  1917. 
Teacher,  grade,  $104.50  per  month.     (Seven;  one  abolished  and  one  bigh>school 

position  at  $132  created  October  22,  1917.) 

Other  signs  of  pi^ogress  are : 

(1)  The  entrance  salary  for  grade  teachers  was  increased  from 
$95  to  $104.50  per  month,  effective  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year; 
high-school  teachers  from  $120  to  $132 ;  and  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  from  $145  to  $159.50. 

(2)  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  were  added  to  the  Cristobal 
High  School,  and  the  eighth  grade  was  added  to  the  Pedro  Miguel 
white  school. 

The  usual  physical  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  white  schools  were 
made  during  the  week  beginning  October  27,  and  showed  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Total  number  of  pupils  examined 1, 303 

Number  found  needing  treatment 679 

Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment 52 

Number  with  teeth  as  only  defect 341 

Number  with  defects  other  than  those  of  teeth  only 338 

Defects  found 790 

Defects  of  vision 77 

Defects  of  hearing 11 

Nasal  breathing 32 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 107 

Pulmonary  disease 5 

Bronchitis 3 

Chorea  or  other  nervous  disorders 4 

Orthopedic  defects 3 

Malnutrition 2 

Defective  teeth 441 
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Detects  found — Continued. 

Contagious  diseases ^  5 

Enlarged  cervical  glands 27 

Cardiac  disease 13 

Total  number  of  cases  treated 164 

Number  of  pupils  yacclnated 89 

Work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  in  the  revision  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  both  white  and  colored  schools,  which  will  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  year  1918-19. 

Night  schools  at  the  Balboa  High  School  were  started  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1918,  the  following  subjects  being  taught:  Shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  English,  and  Spanish. 
Tuition  was  $4  per  month,  and  salaries  of  teachers  $4  per  night. 

Junior  Bed  Cross  work  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  white 
schools,  and  a  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  was  organized  in  each 
white  school  and  did  good  work,  raising  $640  to  be  used  for  ma- 
terials. School  entertainments  and  dances  were  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross;  the  Industrial  Arts  Schools  cooperated  with  the 
Red  Cross  work  and  food  conservation;  and  the  manual  training 
classes  made  boxes  for  packing  local  Red  Cross  material  to  be  sent 
abroad.  According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  $27,167.50  was  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Junior  Four  Minute  Men  speaking  contests  were  carried  on 
successfully  in  connection  with  the  work  in  English.  The  pupil  who 
made  the  best  speech  became  a  Junior  Four  Minute  Man  and  was 
awarded  an  appropriate  certificate.  The  flag  salute,  patriotic  songs, 
etc.,  were  used  daily.  Flags  were  displayed  at  each  school  and  in 
each  classroom.    Patriotic  posters  were  displayed  in  every  school. 

^^ Lessons  in  Conununity  and  National  Life"  (prepared  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  used  in  all  grades  above  the 
third,  including  the  high  school)  and  thrift  and  war  savings  prob- 
lems were  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  schools  in  such  subjects 
as  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  English,  geogi-aphy,  and  current 
events.  Examinations  in  the  subject  matter  covered  by  Lessons  in 
Community  and  National  Life  were  given  at  the  midyear  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  was  the  aim  to  correlate  these  prob- 
lems with  the  different  subjects  in  the  schools  the  nature  of  which 
has  inspired  the  pupils  to  better  results. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  to  parents  and  grardians  requesting 
that  they  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  inspiring  thrift  and  patriot- 
ism, and  to  teachers  urging  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Tlie  High  School  of  Balboa  continued  its  successful  career,  89  pu- 
pils, including  the  class  of  1917,  having  been  graduated  from  it. 
The  annual  high-school  play  was  given  at  the  different  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  clubhouses  and  at  Camp  Empire. 
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Manual  training  and  household  arts  clasaea  were  carried  «i  at 
Cristobal  f <Hr  the  Cristobal  and  Oatun  pupils. 

8BWING  WORK. 

The  business  of  providing  suitable  industrial  training  in  the  zone 
is  difficult  because  of  the  scattered  condition  of  its  popoktion.  In 
order  that  results  on  a  par  with  thoaeof  the  modem  indxuBtrial schools 
of  the  States  may  obtain,  plans  are  under  way  for  erecting  and  equip- 
ping buildings  and  providing  instructors  for  eadi  of  the  two  termi- 
nal towns.  When  these  are  available,  every  child  from  the  sixth 
grade  on  will  share  in  the  advantage  that  will  come  of  having  an 
institution  of  the  most  approved  type.  As  the  study  of  the  ocmdi- 
tions  under  which  the  courses  of  instruction  must  be  developed  con- 
tinues, obstacles  must  be  overcome;  and  new  problems,  unusual  to 
teachers  who  are  likely  to  be  drawn  to  this  locality,  must  be  solved. 

No  better  results  could  be  achieved,  and  to  no  better  use  could  the 
cocking  department  be  put,  than  solving  the  new  native  produce 
question.  This  would  be  an  ideal  locality  in  which  to  conduct  an 
agricultural  center,  with  the  boys  in  the  fields  producing  the  cro^a 
the  year  around  and  the  girls  cooking  and  studying  food  preparation 
from  a  scientific  viewpoint. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a  big  demand  has  been 
created  for  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  homes,  and  altogether  there  seem^  to  be  no  end  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  industrial  department.  During  the  year 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  tiie  organization  of  the  manual 
training  course  in  a  way  that  would  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  working  methods  of  the  shops.  Satisfactory  results  also  come  of 
requiring  them  to  give  some  time  to  the  making  of  articles  of  equip- 
ment for  the  schools,  the  salient  features  being  the  promotion  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  department,  appreciation  of  ex- 
penditures for  its  upkeep,  and  the  discouraging  of  selfishness.  In 
this  way  employment  is  afforded  those  students  who  can  not  pay  fcM*, 
or  who  can  not  decide  to  make,  furniture  for  themselves.  As  a 
result  considerable  school  equipment  of  superior  grade  was  turned 
out.  Drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  for  the  proposed  industrial 
school  buildings  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  were  made.  There  are 
other  lines  of  industrial  work  rich  in  cultural  and  practical  value 
to  students  and  the  community  which  should  be  given  consideration. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  apprentice  department  has  been  note- 
worthy, as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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B$troUmetU  aoooriia0  to  tradei  iMd  echoU  ifrade$. 


Tnules. 

4th. 

6th. 

0th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

mh. 

Total. 

BoUonBAkort 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Oftbinttioftterff. ..... 

1 

1 

CnrnMrtmltlii. 

1 

DraHsmra 

1 

1 

EleetfM»n« 

MftMiinirtff,... 

2 

1 

3 

8 

2 

2 

17 

li«ldera 

2 

PIpeflttert 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Physical  training  and  athletics  were  continued  in  all  the  white 
sdiools.  In  almost  all  the  white  schools  monthly  fire  drills,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Fire  Department,  were  held. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  comparative  educational  sta- 
tistics for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1915, 1916, 1917,  1918: 


Cknnparative  ttatiatica. 


itemg. 


NndOToTichMltalldfaigi 

ButkUnga  erected  and  converted 

Additional  rooms  oonstructed  (addltlou  lo  eiiftlng 

buUdlngn) 

Number  of  employtef  in  dWiuion 

Number  of  sui>erviaor>'  force 

Total  •xpeodltiirae  (apprexlMmte) 

Eatlmated  value  of  school  property 

Net  enroflmnit: 

WMt*  schools 

Oolofed  Sftbooli. 

Wbite  and  colored 

ftr  cnlta  ejipeuae  of  mainteoaaot  (approximate), 

baseaon  net  enrollment 

Total  days  of  attendance 

Wblte  schools , 

Color«>d  schools 

Average  dally  attendance 

White  schools 

Colored  schools. 

Absence  of  teachers  on  accomit  of  sickness,  days 

Avmro  DM>nthly  wages  of  teaehers: 

CoioredAlli;!li;iI!l!!!!;il!!!!!!!I!!Ii;iII!;!!!i;! 

Tuition  eoltocted 


1915 


15 

4 

3 

66 

1 

aoB,au 

$120,000 

1,146 
1,4» 
2,676 

S42.31 

283,988.5 

157,537.0 

126,451.5 

1,762.2 

1,008.3 

755.9 

217 

f98.78 

159.75 

$1, 184.09 


me 


S79.188LM 

mo.ooaoo 

1,366 

785 

2,149 

S32.66 

258,244.0 

183,206.0 

75,088.0 

1,501.4 

1,065.1 

436.3 

161 

898.84 

96a  56 

83,562.33 


1917 


10 
3 

1 

70 

2 

887,000 

$100,000 

1,518 

865 

2,373 

$36.60 

295,607.0 

209,782l0 

85,915.0 

1,709.2 

1,212.6 

496.6 

234.5 

$100.52 

$65.00 

$8,5iai9 


1918 


17 


I 

81 

$140,000 
^550,000 

1,TW 
1,610 

2,774 

$50.83 

$I0,61U.0 

239, 527.  •> 

111,091.  > 

1,9C;J.2 

1,322.) 

610.  J 

312.3 

$125.58 

$67.67 

$4,80I.&A 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

[FROM  THB  BEPOBT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DIBECTOB  FOB  THB  YBAB 
ENDING  JUNE  80,  1818.] 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Virgin  Islands — the 
public  and  those  still  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  public  schools  comprise  those  situated  in  the  towns  of  Charlotte, 
Amalie,  Fredenksted,  uid  Christiansted,  as  well  as  the  coimtry 
schools  formerly  conducted  by  the  Moravian  Church,  which  for  a 
abort  period  were  subsidized  by  the  United  States  Grovemment, 
but  have  now  been  formally  trwsfecred  and  become  a  part  of  the 
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public  school  system.  The  f onner  Danish  school  director  continued 
under  our  Groyemment  until  July  1,  1917,  when  the  present  director 
assumed  charge. 

There  are  now  19  pubUc  schools  organized  in  the  Vii^gin  Islands, 
with  80  teachers  and  about  2,500  children.  There  are  18  private 
schools  maintained  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  with  44  teachers 
and  1,364  children.  The  average  salary  received  by  the  public 
school  teachers  is  $17.03  per  month,  having  recently  been  increased 
from  $13.15.  All  teachers  are  natives.  The  director  of  schools  for 
the  islands  states  that  his  work  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
reason  of  lack  of  books  and  equipment,  practically  none  of  which 
are  available.  An  examination  of  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study 
shows  the  work  planned  almost  entirely  from  the  academic  standpoint, 
industrial  and  vocational  work  receiving  comparatively  little  attention. 
The  survey  of  the  actual  school  system  has  also  shown  clearly  that 
to  inaugiu-ate  a  proper  system  of  pubUc  education  in  the  conditions 
of  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  generaUy  prevailing,  to  purchase 
land,  erect  necessary  buildings,  provide  furniture  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  engage  teachers  of  satisfactory  capacities,  will  require  not 
less  than  $300,000.  Such  a  system,  to  be  adequate  and  to  effect 
the  sorely  needed  improvements  in  the  life  of  the  people,  must  carry 
education  beyond  the  elementary  stages,  so  that  what  native  talent 
there  is  in  the  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  along 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  business  lines.  It  is  also  plainly 
essential  that  a  normal  school  be  established  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  that  native  teachers  may  be  developed  under  American 
instructors. 

HAWAU. 

By  Henry  W.  Kinney,  Superintendent. 

Diu-ing  the  past  two  years  the  school  population  of  Hawaii  has 
inci eased  with  considerably  rapidity,  the  increase  during  the  school 
year  ending  in  June,  1917,  being  6.9  per  cent,  while  that  for  the 
school  year  ending  June,  1918,  was  6.4  per  cent.  During  the  same 
two  years  the  pupils  attending  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  Territory 
have  increased  in  number  from  30,205  to  34,343. 

To  meet  the  needs  occasioned  by  this  increase  a  number  of  addi- 
tional teachers  have  been  employed.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
in  June,  1916,  was  804,  and  in  Jime,  1918,  it  was  967. 

While  the  number  of  the  teachers  obtained  from  the  Territorial 
Normal  School  has  approximated  50  annually,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  a  greater  number  of  additional  teachers  from  the  United 
States.  The  department  has  been  fortunate  in  establishing  close 
relations  with  the  prominent  imiversities  and  normal  schools  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  and,  as  a  result,  nearly  all  the  teachers  who  have 
come  to  Hawaii  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  graduates  of  these  institutions.  It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  employ  this  method  of  securing  teachers,  as  a  better  class 
is  secured  through  the  conscientious  and  responsible  heads  of  insti- 
tutions than  could  possibly  be  obtained  through  other  means. 

Some  teachers  are  obtained  from  those  who  attend  the  suoimer 
school  held  annually  in  Honolulu,  a  four-week  course  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  eighth-grade  examination.  From  those  who  pass  the 
summer-school  examinations  are  drawn  the  teachers  placed  in  the 
small  schools  of  the  remote  regions,  to  which  better-trained  teachers 
refuse  to  go,  owing  to  isolation  and  similar  conditions.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  feel  that  this  method  of  certification  is  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  manifest  lack  of  both  academic  and  professional  prepa- 
ration, but,  until  the  normal  school  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
graduates,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  avoid  employing  this  meana, 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  normal-school 
course  may  be  made  more  exacting,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  particularly  the  scarcity  of  qualified  teach- 
ere,  miay  postpone  this  step. 

The  department  has,  nevertheless,  for  the  past  two  years  been  able 
to  reduce  greatly  the  percentage  of  teachers  without  adequate  cer- 
tification. This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  1917 
80  increased  the  school  appropriation  as  to  raise  teachers'  salaries 
from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

The  high  schools  in  the  Territory  have  increased  quite  rapidly, 
the  number  of  such  pupils  in  June,  1916,  being  444  and  in  June, 
1918,  625.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers  during  the  same 
period  has  increased  from  32  to  42.  The  department  is  working  to- 
ward establishing  absolute  imiformity  in  the  high  schools  under  its 
control,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  uniform  textbooks  were  adopted 
in  June,  1918.  During  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1918,  57 
high-school  teachers  will  be  employed. 

The  normal  school  in  Honolulu  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
a  12-room  training  school  unit,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  normal  school  will  be  48,  as  against  32  employed  in  June, 
1918,  and  26  in  June,  1916. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  school  system  is  the 
diversity  of  nationalities  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  tummary 
showing  the  total  is  given  below : 

Enrollment  in  the  Hatcaiian  ichools,  by  nationalitie$. 

HawaUan 8, 216 

Part-Hawaiian 8, 805 
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I 
BnnMmenl  in  Hawmiiatk  tchooU^  ky  nmtionmliiie9^ 

AmeiicaA. .,  W9 

Brmsb : M» 

Qerman ,  . ..  ,, 12ft 

Portuguese 6, 001 

Japanese 15,101 

Ghinese 8»  305 

Porto  Rioui l^Ott 

Koream .    400 

Spanish     , .                              . 489 

Bu88lan      ,  ,                 —  125 

FfMpIno 626 

Otber  Ibr^fnera __.^ 151 


TOUU S4,WS 

In  the  sdiools  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  race,  and  it  is  surprisngi 
especially  to  strangers,  to  note  how  very  little  influence  the  race 
problem  has  upon  the  school  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  depart- 
ment maintains  that  its  task  is  the  blending  of  its  heterqgeneoitt 
population  into  one  harmonious  and  intelligent  body  pohtic 

During  the  past  two  years  the  emphasis  placed  on  yocatiooat 
training  has  continued,  although  it  is,  owing  to  war  eonditionfl^ 
veering  to  some  extent  from  the  shop  to  the  field  and  garden. 
Nearly  all  the  large  schools  of  the  Territory  now  have  well-equipped 
shops  in  charge  of  specially  trained  teachers.  The  schools  had  ate 
conducted  school  and  home  gardens  on  a  large  scale,  initiated  even 
before  the  war  began.  This  was  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  take  up  the  home  production  which  the  war  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  school  communities.  In  no  place  in  the  Union  is 
self-help,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  hcnne  garden,  so  important 
as  in  Hawaii^  which,  by  this  means,  is  able  to  reduce  greatly  the 
quantity  of  imports  from  the  mainland.  As  every  ton  of  home- 
grown product  means  the  saving  of  a  2400-mile  transportation  from 
San  Francisco,  the  children  of  Hawaii  have  had  this  matter  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  them.  Tl^re  is  probably  not  a  school  in  tha 
Territory  which  does  not  possess  a  garden,  and  praeticaUy  all  the 
school  children  who  have  attained  miitable  age  have  numerous  homa 
gardens  as  welL  ThuBy  132  schools  have  home  gardens  totaling 
9,692 

The  number  of  sdKX)!  kitchens  in  which  domestic  science  is  taught 
by  specially  trained  teachers  and  which  serve  2|,  &,  and  10  cent 
lunches  to  the  school  children  is  steadily  increasing.  While  tha 
war  has  taken  away  so  many  of  the  young  men  from  the  fcH'ce  that 
the  instruction  in  the  shops  and  possibly  in  agriculture  will  be  seri- 
ously impaired,  the  kitchens  will  go  on  as  usual.  The  vocational 
instructors  are  obliged  at  present  to  do  classroom  wodk  as  well  aa 
vocational  work,  owing  mainly  to  the  lack  of  fimds  in  the  vocational 
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appropriation,  but  it  is  Uie  hope  of  the  d^>artiiieiit  that  these 
teachers  will  soon  be  able  to  devote  thmr  entire  time  to  strictly 
vocational  work. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  poblic-sdiool  children  have  taken  a  very  active  and  very  pro- 
ductive interest  in  the  activities  occasi<med  more  or  less  directly  by 
the  war.  Stamps  and  liberty  bonds  have  been  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities by  pupils  and  teachers,  and  Bed  Cross  units  have  been  organ- 
ized in  practically  all  the  schools  having  children  large  enough  to 
furnish  assistance  of  value.  A  large  number  of  articles  needed  by 
the  Bed  Cross  have  been  prepared,  and  on  the  whole  the  war  has 
undoubtedly  done  much  toward  fostering  the  spirit  of  united  Ameri- 
canism among  these  children  of  many  races  and  nationalities. 

The  increase  in  school  population  has  made  it  necessary  to  add 
materially  to  the  school  plant.  While  additional  grounds  have  been 
annexed  in  a  number  of  places,  and  while  the  legislature  of  1917 
made  special  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  of  a  number  of  the 
principal  schools  in  Honolulu,  the  securing  of  additional  areas  will 
still  be  one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  department  during  the 
coming  bienniiun. 

While  the  counties  remain  in  control  of  actual  school  construction, 
and  the  department  has  only  the  power  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  plans,  this  system  of  dual  control  has,  in  tlie  past  two  years, 
been  administered  more  efficiently  than  might  be  expected,  owing  to 
the  cooperation  which  has  existed  between  the  various  counties  and 
the  department  The  task  of  construction  has  been  simplified  by  the 
use  of  standard  types  of  buildings.  One  of  these,  a  bungalow  type, 
has  served  well  in  the  past  where  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
serviceable  building  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  but  the  department 
hopes  that  during  the  coming  biennimn  it  will  be  possible  to  abandon 
or  at  least  improve  this  type.  On  the  whole,  the  echoed  buildings 
constructed  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  adequate  and  up  to 
date  as  far  as  lighting  and  space,  ventilation,  seating  capacity,  eta, 
are  concerned,  but  these  buildings  have  been  made  extremely  plain, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
legislature  will  provide  funds  to  build  structures  which  will  be  more 
of  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community  and  of  inspiration  for  the 
pupils. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  comparative  lack  of  funds  for  school 
construction  is  due  mainly  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  price  of  materials  has  advanced  enormously,  as 
it  has  elsewhere,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  Hawaii  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  tremendous  advance  in  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  which 
is  a  serious  matter,  as  practically  all  the  material,  such  as  lumbeFi 
hardware,  cement,  etc.,  has  to  be  transported  ovw  2,000  miles. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  possible  to  improve  the  conditions 
in  many  of  the  country  schools  by  the  construction  of  dwellings  for 
teachers,  so  that  now  practically  every  school  in  the  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  those  located  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  has  on  its 
grounds  cottages  for  the  teachers.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  in  many  of  the  country  schools  a  class  of  teachers  superior 
to  that  employed  when  no  adequate  lodging  facilities  existed.  In 
some  of  the  counties  it  has  been  possible  to  have  furniture  for  these 
cottages  manufactured  in  the  school  carpenter  shops,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  the  next  biennium  all  the  teachers'  cottages  will  be 
provided,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  serviceable  furniture. 

The  public  schools  are  notoriously  lacking  in  toilet  facilities,  and 
the  providing  of  such  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  next 
biennium. 

The  school  for  the  care  of  defectives  has  increased  in  size  from 
1  teacher  and  13  pupils  in  June,  1916,  to  6  teachers  and  probably 
.about  50  pupils  in  September,  1918.  The  department  is  now  looking 
for  a  site  in  which  to  establish  an  institution  permanently,  and  there 
is  available  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  teachers  and  buildings 
for  the  present  biennium.  While  at  present  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
mentally  defective  children  are  taught  in  the  same  institution,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  advisable,  when  the  number  of  pupils  justifies  the 
step,  to  divide  the  present  institution  into  two  separate  units — one 
for  the  mentally  defective  and  another  for  those  having  other  defects. 
At  present  only  pupils  are  taught  who  can  come  to  school  alone  or 
who  can  be  reached  by  means  of  an  automobile  provided  for  their 
transportation.  The  institution  should,  however,  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  boarding  children  from  the  other  islands. 

A  school  for  tubercular  children  exists  in  Honolulu,  and  another 
may  be  established  on  one  of  the  other  islands  in  the  near  future. 

Several  ungraded  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  backward  children 
have  been  provided  in  Honolulu,  and  during  the  coming  term  an 
experiment  will  be  made  whereby  a  coach  will  be  provided  to  instruct 
children  who  are  backward  in  one  or  two  subjects  in  the  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays.  If  this  plan  is  found  successful,  it  will  be  more 
generally  used. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  has  been  extended.  This  work 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

By  means  of  a  fund  raised  by  private  subscription,  it  has  been 
possible  to  feed  a  number  of  poorly  nourished  children,  and  in  some 
schools  careful  records  have  been  made  of  weights  and  measurements. 

A  new  primer,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  this  Territory,  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  publication  by  the  printing  class  of  the 
normal  school.    These  books  are  to  be  issued  to  the  schools  as  sup- 
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plementary  readers  until  it  has  been  determined  whether  they  are 
altogether  suitable  for  general  adoption. 

A  special  examination  of  the  German  textbooks  used  in  the  high 
schools  has  been  made,  and  several  wlych  were  considered  as  being 
of  a  questionable  character  have  been  eliminated. 

All  teachei's  in  the  public-school  service  have  been  required  to 
sign  the  following  pledge: 

The  principal  function  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  is  to  produce  loyal  American  citizens. 

Good  American  citizenship  Is  more  important  than  scholarship. 

The  Department  expects  all  its  teachers  to  express  themselves 
positively  in  teaching  loyal  Americanism. 

Will  you  do  this? 

Answer  this  question  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Answer 

Signature   


The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  continues  to  be  extrabnE- 
narily  good,  as  the  following  record  will  show:  ^  ' 

Per  cent. 

June,  1916 93. 4 

June,  1917 93. 8 

June.  1918 . 93. 8 

The  wonderfully  fine  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  outlook  of  the  school  year  beginning  September  1,  1918,  is 
rather  discouraging,  owing  to  several  conditions  which  have  arisen 
on  account  of  the  war.  A  number  of  the  male  teachers  have  entered 
the  Army.  This  deprives  the  department  of  many  of  its  best  young 
principals,  and  will  materially  hamper  the  work  in  its  carpenter 
shops  and  along  agricultural  lines.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  vocational  instructors  who  will  visit  one  school  one  day  and 
another  the  next,  whereas,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  possible  to  have 
one  instructor  for  each  large  school.  A  number  of  the  young  women 
in  the  service  have  married  officers. of  the  Eegular  Army  garrisons 
in  Hawaii,  and  have  left  for  the  mainland  with  the  exodus  of  regu- 
lar troops.  A  number  of  married  women  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  the  outside  districts  have  left  for  Honolulu,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  husbands  have  been  drafted  in  the  regiments  consisting  of 
local  men,  which  have  all  been  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  As 
a  consequence,  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  the  service  has  been 
tmusually  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  others  from  the  United 
States  to  take  their  places  has  been  greater  than  usuaL  A  furtiier 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  steamers 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  islands  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  service,  and  teachers  wishing  to  come  to  the  islands  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  transportation.    Despite  these  ob- 
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stacles  the  department  expects  to  bring  about  150  teachers  from 
the  United  States,  to  which  number  should  be  added  56  graduates 
of  the  Honolulu  Normal  School,  who  will  also  enter  the  service  this 

THE  PHH^IPPINE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

By  W.  W.  Mabquabdt,  Director  of  Bdvcatieii. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

During  the  school  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  no  important  change 
took  place  in  the  organization  of  the  public-school  system.  The  sys- 
tem is  a  highly  centralized  one,  the  director  having  charge  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  islands.  In  certain  matters  of  policy  his  action 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 
Besides  the  director,  there  is  an  assistant  director,  a  second  assistant 
director,  a  general  office  force,  and  a  field  force. 

The  work  of  the  general  office  is  in  charge  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Academic,  accounting,  industrial,  property,  and 
records. 

In  the  field  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  director  of  education.  He  supervises  the  schools  of 
a  Province,  and  under  him  are  usually  a  supervisor  of  academic  in- 
struction, one  or  more  supervisors  of  industrial  instruction,  a  high- 
school  principal,  and  several  suj^ervising  teachers. 

The  division  is  divided  into  supervising  districts,  each  in  charge 
of  a  supervising  teacher  who  has  control  of  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  within  his  district.  There  are  48  divisions  and  more  than  300 
supervising  districts. 

FACTORS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  Philippine  public- 
school  system  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  centralized  S3r8- 
tem  has  been  established  under  the  control  of  professional  educators. 
The  future  development  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  this  policy  is  continued. 

SCHOOLS  AND  PUPILS. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  and  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  whereas 
the  number  of  intermediate  schools  grew  rapidly  because  intermedi- 
ate schools  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  tuition  fees.    If  inter- 
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mediate  eehools  had  depended  upon  govemmeaUl  revenueBy  no  in- 
crease could  kave  been  made^ 

Increase  in  school  attendano^* 


PHmary. 


dbte. 


ary. 


TotaL 


Schooli: 

1917-18 

lvlv>17.... ...... ••••»•••« 

Annual  enroDmait: 

1M7-I8v 

I9ld-17 

Average  monthly  enrollment: 

1917-18 

lfl«-17 

Average  dally  attendance: 

m7-18w 

m«-i7 

Percenta. 

m7-t8  per  cent 
l»lfr-nperoeiil. 


4,278 
4,288 

afS,3«3 

607,682 

499,986 
807,226 

495,754 
457,383 

91 
90 


43S 
368 

6€,306 
56,884 

fi6,5§2 
fiO»IQ6 

68»2n 

47,290 

M 
M 


48 
46 

14,689 
11,432 

12,897 
10. 008 

12,3fU 
0,650 

96 
96 


4,747 
4,703 

671,398 
675,998 

560,475 
567,625 

521,377 
514,293 

92 
91 


The  annual  enroDm^it  for  1917-18  was  a  little  less  than  for 
1916-17;  the  average  monthly  enrollment,  slightly  larger;  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  7,114  greater ;  and  the  percentage  of  attendance, 
larger.  Although  the  percentage  of  attendance  increased,  the  fact 
that  24  per  cent  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  during  1916-17 
can  not  be  overlooked.  In  other  words,  only  76  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils mrolled  during  the  year  were  eligible  for  pnnnotion  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  in  March.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  year,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  increase  has  been  slight. 
TaUng  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  in  the  Philippines,  these  data  are  not  discouraging.  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  the  public  schools  have  cultivated  a  desire 
for  education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  schools  and  the  in- 
creased regularity  of  attendance. 

One  encouraging  feature  of  attendance  figures  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  to  boys  in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  is  increasing.  The  oriental  attitude  toward  education  of 
women  is  being  gradually  overcome,  and  at  presmt  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  school  are  girls.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  girls  in  school  after  they 
finish  the  primary  grades  and  even  until  they  finish  the  primary 
grades.  Statistics  show,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  girls  in 
higher  grades  is  gradually  increasing.  Comparison  of  figures  of 
attendance  of  boys  and  girls  in  intermediate  grades  for  the  school 
years  1910-11  and  1916-17  shows  that  the  increase  in  attendance  of 
boys  was  82  per  cent,  while  that  of  girls  was  222  per  cent.  In  the 
high  schools  the  figures  for  boys  was  250  per  cent,  and  for  girls  267 
per  cent.    These  data  indicate  that  an  increasing  number  of  girls  are 
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no  longer  content  with  a  primary  education.  With  the  introducticm 
of  the  new  secondary  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts,  it 
is  believed  that  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
high  schools  will  take  place. 

Extension  of  school  facilities  among  natives  has  gone  on  rapidly. 
The  Philippine  Licgislature  was  liberal  in  the  appropriation  of  insu- 
lar funds  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  the  number  of  schools  for 
natives  and  the  attendance  on  them  increased  greatly.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  varying  needs 
of  these  people.  Agricultural  training  was  emphasized  in  prac- 
tically all  new  schools  opened  for  them. 

At  present  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  enjoy  educational  advantages,  and  no  adequate  remedy 
for  this  deplorable  condition  is  possible  without  making  provision 
for  increased  sources  of  school  revenue.  For  several  years  the  di- 
rector of  education  has  tried  to  impress  upon  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature the  great  need  for  legislation  which  would  provide  increased 
school  revenue.  Although  it  is  believed  that  such  legislation  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  although  most  of  the 
legislators  proclaim  their  support  of  the  public  schools,  no  remedial 
legislation  has  yet  been  secured.  During  the  1916-17  and  the  1917-18 
session  of  the  legislature  the  director  of  education  presented  certain 
bills  and  conducted  press  campaigns  in  an  endeavor  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  support  them.  The  bills  proposed  were  permissive  and 
not  mandatory,  and  were  designed  to  give  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  discretion  as  to  whether  they  should  levy  increased 
taxation  in  the  form  of  an  additional  rate  upon  land  values  or  of 
an  increase  in  poll  tax,  or  both.  Nothing,  however,  was  accom- 
plished. In  view  of  the  present  prosperous  conditicm  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  there  is  no  reason  why  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
to  provide  school  funds  sufficient  greatly  to  extend  the  system  of 
primary  schools. 

Since  the  above  words  were  written,  they  have  been  fulfiUed  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  February,  1919,  30,000,000  pesos  ($15,- 
000,000)  was  appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  extend 
free  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  islands. 

Of  the  effects  of  this,  Acting  Gov.  Gen.  Yeater  says,  in  his  report : 

This  act  is  of  prime  iroportance,  not  only  because  it  provides  funds  for  a  term 
of  years  sufficient  to  extend  a  primary  education  of  seven  grades  to  an  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  but  also  because  it  enables  the  [Philippine]  bureau  of 
education  to  prepare  and  carry  into  execution  a  complete  and  systematic 
development  of  the  existing  exceUent  educational  plan,  which  lacked  only 
extension  over  the  entire  field.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  means  of  incalculable 
value  for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people,  since  it  wiU  banish  illiteracy, 
establish  permanently  English  as  the  common  language  of  the  land,  afford  a 
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firm  foundation  for  democratic  institutions,  and  insure  order  and  stability  to 
tlie  insular  government. 

The  adoption  of  this  thoroughly  American  educational  measure  will  tend 
greatly  to  lift  the  moral  responsibility  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
Hecure  a  firm  and  orderly  government,  and  aside  from  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  have  existed  among  American  statesmen  in  the  past  it  has  been 
advocated  by  all  Americans  from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  that  universal 
iree  education  of  the  masses  should  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  our  na- 
ioiial  policy  in  the  Philippines.  Inasmuch  as  when  Congress  considered  para* 
^;iuph  2,  the  acts  of  July  1,  19,  and  of  August  29,  1916,  much  discussion  was 
iutd  about  the  political  capacity  of  the  Philippines,  I  feel  that  I  discharge  a 
iliity  of  conscience  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  enlightened 
measure  was  passed  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  composed  entirely  of  Filipinos.  By  this  law  of  universal  free 
education  the  all-Philippine  Legislature  in  the  last  two  years  has  provided  for 
doubling  the  quantity  of  the  educational  work  effected  in  almost  two  decades 
of  previous  American  occupation.  Under  the  financial  support  previously  given, 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  from  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  one-half  of 
all  the  children  of  the  islands.  In  five  years  all  the  children  of  the  land  will 
receive  educational  advantages.  Besides  this,  the  salaries  of  all  municipal 
teachers  will  be  increased  30  per  cent. 

In  addition,  I  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  session  of  1917-18  two 
normal  schools  were  established,  and  two  more  were  established  at  the  session 
just  adjourned,  all  to  be  located  by  the  secretary  of  public  Instruction,  making, 
with  two  already  existing,  six  such  schools ;  also,  four  agricultural  schools  were 
established  in  the  session  of  1917-18,  and  three  more  this  year,  making  17  in 
all.  The  collie  of  agriculture  has  Just  had  its  appropriation  largely  increased, 
and  an  experiment  station  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  The 
appropriation  of  this  year  for  the  university  far  excels  any  former  appi*opria" 
liou.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau  of  education  for 
this  current  calendar  year  exceeds  by  3,000,000  pesos  any  former  appropriation. 
Furthermore,  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  pensioning  150  young  men 
and  women  to  be  trained  as  specialists  in  the  colleges  of  America  and  else- 
where, and  they  are  expected  to  sail  in  August  next 

The  heroic  and  unselfish  work  of  American  teachers,  many  of  whom  lost  life  or 
health,  deserves  and  should  receive  the  very  highest  praise,  but  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly unjust  and  unfair  for  me  as  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion not  to  recognize  and  make  known  the  work  of  Filipinos  in  this  regard.  Of 
the  present  teaching  force  of  over  14,000,  less  than  3  per  cent  are  Ameiicans. 
The  number  of  American  teachers  Is  gradually  growing  less  as  Filipino  teachers 
are  trained  to  take  the  important  ];)OSitlons  which  they  hold. 

PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  two  years  marked  gi'eat  ijiiprovenient  in  the  equipment 
of  public  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  school  furniture.  There 
was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  sites  and  school 
buildings. 

Tlie  number  of  school  sites  for  1916  was  2,623,  and  for  1918,  2,824. 
Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  these  sites  are  first  class,  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  below. 
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▲.   FISST-CLA88  BITES. 

1.  A  mlnimam  area  of  one-half  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  of  the  annual 

enrollment  or  fraction  tiiereof  up  to  2  hectares  for  800  pupils  or  more  is 
required. 

2.  The  site  must  be  well  located  and  easily  accessible. 
8.  The  site  must  be  well  drained  and  sanitary. 

4.  The  topography  must  be  such  that  a  satisfactory  atliletic  field  can  be  laid  out. 
6.  The  soil  must  be  suitable  for  gardening. 

&   SECOND-CLASS  SITES. 

1.  A  minimum  of  one-fourth  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  of  the  annual  enroll- 

ment or  fraction  thereof  up  to  1  tiectare  for  SOO  pupils  or  more  is  required. 

2.  An  insanitary  site  or  one  entirely  unfit  for  gardening  and  athletics  sliould  not 

be  considered  second  class. 

C.   TH ISO-CLASS  SITES. 

1.  All  other  sites  come  under  this  head. 

Conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War  have  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  construction  of  all  types  of  buildings,  especially  of  the 
standard  reinforced  concrete  structure,  the  type  of  perman^it  build- 
ing commonly  erected  for  school  purposes.  Construction  of  this  type 
of  building  has  continued,  however,  because  relief  from  high  oosts  of 
materials  can  scarcely  be  expected  for  some  years,  and  the  additional 
prosperity  tends  to  lessen  the  burden  of  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  1917,  840  buildings,  448  of  which  were  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, were  classed  as  permanent,  while  in  1916  only  757  were  so 
classified. 

The  greatest  advance  in  physical  conditions  during  the  last  two 
years  took  place  in  the  equipment  of  schools  with  suitable- school 
desks  and  other  furniture.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917-18 
there  were  comparatively  few  Provinces  in  which  any  large  proi>or- 
tion  of  pupils  were  without  desks.  In  the  campaign  to  provide  each 
pupil  with  a  desk  of  approved  type,  the  provincial  trade  schools  and 
school  shops  rendered  valuable  service  and  in  addition  constructed 
teachers'  tables,  bookcases,  and  other  school  furniture. 

TRAINING  AND  WELFARE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Facilities  for  training  teachers  both  before  and  after  they  enter 
the  teaching  .service  were  materially  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  Attendance  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Philippine  Normal 
School  greatly  increased,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  from 
this  institution  for  the  last  three  years  is  gi*eater  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  for  all  preceding  years. 

The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  continued  to  turn  out 
teachers  of  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  Central 
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Luzon  Agricultural  School  s^it  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  to 
agricultaral,  farm,  and  settlement- farm  schools.  These  teachers  were 
scattered  throughout  the  archipelago,  but  nearly  500  of  them  went  to 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  where  many  new  settlement- 
farm  schools  have  been  opened.  This  body  of  teachers  represented 
practically  every  Province  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  their 
harmonious  cooperation  is  a  significant  development  in  education 
and  in  the  problem  of  the  final  unification  and  nationalization  of  the 
people  of  these  islands. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1916-17  a  four-year  normal 
course  was  organized  in  five  large  provincial  high  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  course  of  study  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  was 
revised  so  that  only  students  who  had  completed  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  high-school  course  were  eligible  for  entrance.  The  Phil- 
ippine Normal  School  now  gives  a  special  one-year  course  for  super- 
vising teachers  and  principals  in  addition  to  its  courses  in  academic, 
industrial,  domestic  science,  and  physical  education.  In  1917  a  two- 
year  normal  course  was  outlined  and  put  into  effect  in  two  or 
three  high  schools  where  the  complete  secondary  course  was  not 
offered. 

The  legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  normal  schools,  one  in  northern  Luzon  and  one  in 
the  Visayas.  Large  sites  for  these  schools  have  been  secured  and 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  soon* 

*  The  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  now 
has  a  larger  attendance  than  ever^nd  is  supplying  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary work.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  institution  can  do 
little  toward  supplying  enough  secondary  teachers  when  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  secondary  students  is  more  than  12,000  and  when 
the  yearly  increase  is  so  great  that  the  attendance  almost  doubles 
every  three  years.  At  present,  the  problem  of  securing  suitable  sec- 
ondary teachers  is  acute.  Due  to  the  war  it  is  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  get  young  men  from  the  United  States ;  and  while  a  certain 
number  of  women  teachers  have  been  secured,  not  enough  are  now 
(August,  1918)  available  properly  to  supply  the  teaching  force  for 
the  secondary  schools. 

A  rather  complete  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service 
has  been  developed,  because  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  had 
little  or  no  actual  training  in  normals  or  other  schools  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  During  each  of  the  school  years  1916-17  and 
1917-18  about  800  selected  teachers  from  all  divisions  attended  for  a 
five-weeks'  period  the  teachers'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila,  where 
primary  and  intermediate  methods  and  the  latest  developments  in 
industrial  wort:  were  emphasized.  Upon  returning  to  their  divisions 
the  teachers  who  attended  the  assembly  in  Manila  became  instructors 
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for  four  weeks  in  division  normal  institutes  for  division  teachers. 
The  assembly  in  Manila,  and  the  division  institutes  which  followed, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  character 
of  academic  and  industrial  instruction.  A  professional  reading 
course  for  all  intermediate  teachers  has  been  outlined  for  the  present 
school  year. 

Other  agencies  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  teachers  are: 
Visiting  days,  which  have  become  a  feature  of  school  work  in  prac- 
tically all  divisions,  and  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

The  teachers'  vacation  assembly,  held  in  Baguio  during  April  and 
May  of  each  year  and  attended  by  American  and  Filipino  teachers 
and  supervisory  officers,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  improving 
school  work.  Conferences  lasting  a  week  each  were  held  (1)  for 
teachers  and  principals  of  intermediate  and  high  schools,  (2)  for 
supervising  teachers,  and  (3)  for  industrial  teachers.  Following 
these  conferences  was  the  convention  of  division  superintendents. 

Classes  for  Filipino  supervising  teachers  were  also  held  in  Baguio. 
In  1918  for  the  first  time  model  classes  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  these  classes.  Model  classes  henceforth  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  teachei-s'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila  and  of 
the  division  institutes. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  salaries  of  teachers 
of  all  grades.  This  has  been  merely  a  matter  of  justice,  since  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  greatly.  The  salary  increases  which  the 
director  was  able  to  give  teachers  on  the  insular  pay  roll  and  the  in- 
creases which  division  superintendents  were  able  to  give  municipal 
teachers  are  not  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  in  the  service. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  matter  of  raising  salaries  of  muni- 
cipal teachers  was  taken  up  with  division  superintendents  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  minimum  salary  $10  per  month  and  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  this  to  $12.50  a  month  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  A  $10  minimum  salary  has  been  fixed  in  nearly  all  divisions 
and  the  legislature  will  be  requested  to  appropriate  funds  to  make  a 
$12.50  minimum  salary  effective.  The  average  salary  of  municipal 
teachers  in  March,  1916,  was  $11.44,  and  in  March,  1917,  it  was  $11.99. 
In  January,  1918,  the  average  was  about  $18.50.  Returns  for  March, 
1918,  show  the  following  in  regard  to  salaries  of  municipal  teachers: 

Percentages  of  teachers  receiving  various  monthly  salaries : 

Per  cent. 

I^ss  than  $10.00 12 

$10.00  to  $12.49 >  51 

$12..50  to  $14.99 14 

$15.00  to  $17.49 9 

$17.50  to  $19.99 4 

$20.00  to  $22.49 5 
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All  regular  teachers  whether  municipal  or  insular  receive  salaries 
for  12  months  a  year.  The  average  salary  of  insular  teachers  has 
been  increased  from  a  little  more  than  $27.60,  in J.916,  to  something 
more  than  $30  per  month  at  the  present  time.  At  the  convention  of 
division  superintendents  in  May,  1918,  the  following  salary  schedule 
was  recommended  for  municipal  teachers : 

Minimum  salary «  $12.  50 

80  per  cent  of  teachers $12.50  to  $14.99 

80  per  cent  of  teachers $15. 00  to  $17. 49 

15  per  cent  of  teachers $17. 50  to  $19. 99 

15  per  cent  of  teachers $20. 00  to  $22. 49 

5  per  cent  of  teachers $22. 50  to  $24. 99 

5  per  cent  of  teachers , $25. 00  or  more. 

While  4:his  schedule  is  not  ideal,  it  sets  an  aim  much  in  advance  of 
that  which  can  be  attained  with  sources  of  school  revenue  as  they 
now  are. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

The  number  of  teachers  on  duty  in  March  of  each  of  the  last  three 
years  is  shown  below : 


Teachers. 

March- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Americans. 

506 

1,279 

9138 

40 

477 

1,891 

10,386 

99 

411 

InsulET •••• 

1,889 
11,484 

lCimich>a1        

ADDrentiCff      ^^...r.....r....».......»»-»-r.»T».TT»...r-rT,r.T,.,...,.,»,T.r- 

Tottl 

10,963 

12,303 

13,286 

The  number  of  American  teachers  has  decreased  nearly  100,  the 
number  of  insular  teachers  has  increased  110,  and  the  number  of 
municipal  teachers  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to 
various  duties  in  March  of  each  of  the  last  three  years: 


Teachen. 


liarch- 


1916  1917 


1918 


Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Industrial  instruction  and  supervision 
0«ieral  superrision 


8,495 

1,104 

231 

800 

303 


9,685 

1,339 

268 

891 

330 


10,447 

1,886 

343 

213 

340 


Only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  American  teachers  on  duty  in 
1917  were  engaged  in  primary  work,  and  they  were  teaching  in 
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schools  attended  by  American  children  in  Manila  and  at  Army 
posts.  Five  per  cent  of  intermediate  teachers  in  1917  were  Ameri- 
cans, a  decrease  of  more  than  4  per  cent  since  1916.  A  litUe  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  seoondaiy  work  weiB 
Americans,  and  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  doing  supervisory  work 
were  Americans.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  whm  Americans  will 
be  employed  only  in  high  schools,  as  provincial  supervisors,  and  as 
division  superintendents.  Very  few  supervising  teachers  now  are 
Americans,  and  all  supervising  teachers  will  be  Filipinos  in  the  near 
future  exo^t  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  important  change  in  the  courses  of  study  was  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  in  secondary  schools.  The  primary  course  of  study 
has  remained  practically  imchanged.  Few  changes  were  made  in 
intermediate  courses,  where,  however,  some  interesting  developments 
as  regards  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  courses  took  place.  The 
enrollment  in  intermediate  grades  by  courses  for  March  of  the  last 
three  years  is  shown  below :  • 


SnroUment. 


llAroh- 


1916 


1017 


191B 


0«iierml 

Teaching 

Trades. 

Fanning 

HoneekftBping  and  household  arts.., 


2^m 
7,413 
1,582 
1,380 
5,917 


80.399 
7,585 


85,999 
1,881 

is 

9,449 


These  figui*es  show  that  the  intermediate  teaching  course  is  dead. 
Practically  no  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this  course  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  1918-19.  Teachers  of  higher  attainments  than 
the  completion  of  an  intermediate  course  are  now  available  in  most 
provinces.  The  table  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  girls 
enrolling  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  and  a  small  increase  in 
enrollment  of  boys  in  the  farming  course.  A  greater  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  the  farming  course. 

In  1918  new  secondary  courses  were  outlined.  The  general  course 
and  the  four-year  normal  course  were  revised.  Courses  in  house- 
keeping and  household  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  agriculture  were 
outlined  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  new  courses 
will  be  used  in  all  provincial  high  schools,  but  they  will  be  given  in 
several  of  the  larger  schools  where  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
equipment  make  a  diversification  in  courses  feasible. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  in  provincial  high  schools,  there 
are  six  insular  schools — the  Philippine  Normal  School^  the  Philip* 
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pine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce, 
the  Philippine  Nautical  School,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School — ^which  offer 
special  courses.  The  work  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  has 
already  been  mentioned,  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  Philippine 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  gire  courses  of  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  teach- 
ers* The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  also  gives  courses  in 
woodworking,  ironworking,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  automobile 
operation,  preparatory  engineering,  and  surveying.  The  Philippine 
School  of  Commerce  gives  courses  in  booUceeping,  Renography,  type* 
writing,  and  commerce.  The  Philippine  Nautical  School  gives  a 
two-year  course  of  training  to  fit  young  men  to  become  officers  on 
inter-island  vessels  and  trans-Pacific  steamers.  The  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  offers,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  course,  a 
course  in  farm  management  and  one  in  the  operation  of  steam  and 
gas  engines. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSPECTION. 

The  war  has  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
human  life  and  of  increasing  efficiency.  For  years  practically  all 
students  in  Philippine  public  schools  have  engaged  in  some  form  of 
physical  exercise,  the  effects  of  irtrhich  upon  the  physical  development 
of  the  Filipino  people  are  distinctly  apparent  During  1917-18 
military  training  was  prescribed  for  all  boys  in  high  schools  and 
physical  education  was  given  a  more  definite  place  in  all  secondary 
courses  of  study.  A  complete  course  in  physical  education  for  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  secondary  grades  is  being  prepared.  Wh^i 
this  is  published,  instruction  will  be  more  systematic  and  uniform. 

Medical  and  dental  inspection  of  pupils  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philippine  Health  Service,  which  has  done  valuable  work  along 
this  line.  It  did  not  give  to  these  matters  all  the  attention  needed, 
however,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  personnel.  Medical  inspection 
has  been  quite  general,  but  dental  inspection  has  been  limited  to  a 
few  places.  During  the  past  year  a  letter  was  addressed  to  division 
superintendents  requesting  them  to  take  up  with  provincial  boards 
the  matter  of  providing  more  adequate  medical  and  dental  inspectiim 
in  the  public  schools  and  of  securing  additional  nurses  for  public- 
school  service.  As  a  result  increased  attention  has  been  givrai  these 
matters,  but  conditions  are  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  and  will  re- 
main so  until  there  are  several  provincial  nurses  in  each  division- 
al least  one  municipal  nurse  in  each  large  municipality— and  an 
adequate  corps  of  physicians  to  examine  pupils  for  defects  and 
diseases. 
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WAR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  entered  the  food-production  campaign  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  a  consequence  the  cultivated  area  of  school  and 
home  gardens  and  the  production  of  food  doubled.  Thus  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  helped  to  conserve  food  for  the  allied  forces,  and  in 
addition  many  Filipinos  enjoyed  a  more  varied  diet 

Red  Cross  work  was  done  in  the  schools  in  1917,  but  this  work  is 
now  being  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  public  schools  band- 
ages for  wounded  soldiers  and  clothing  for  French  and  Belgian  refugee 
children  are  being  made  in  large  numbers.  A  Eed  Cross  membership 
campaign  just  ended  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  more  than 
12,000  teachers  as  senior  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
more  than  200,000  pupils  as  junior  members.  During  the  teachers' 
vacation  assembly  in  Baguio  a  Red  Cross  drive  on  May  7,  1918, 
resulted  in  raising  $2,500. 

American  and  Filipino  teachers  and  other  employees  have  sub- 
scribed liberally  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  Employees  of  the  bureau 
of  education  purchased  more  than  $60,000  worth  of  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  of  the  third  issue,  in  addition  to  their  subscriptions  to  the  first 
and  second  issues. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A  great  improvement  in  academic  instruction  took  place  during 
1916-17  and  1917-18.  This  was  largely  a  result  of  better  facilities 
for  training  teachers  and  closer  and  more  effective  supervision.  The 
appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  academic  supervisors  helped  to 
make  supervision  much  more  satisfactory.  However,  much  varia- 
tion in  efficiency  of  instruction  still  exists. 

In  academic  instruction  increased  efficiency — the  main  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  pupils — was  shown  by  the  average  increase  of  6 
per  cent  in  promotions  in  all  grades  for  1916-17  over  1916-16.  As 
this  increase  was  not  due  to  any  lowering  of  standards,  it  was 
b:gi\ificant. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Industrial  instruction  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  courses 
of  study.  About  17  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  primary  grades  and 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  the  general  intermediate  course  is 
devoted  to  this  form  of  instruction.  In  special  intermediate  courses 
and  in  special  types  of  primary  schools  about  half  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  industrial  work.  The  following  data  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  commercial  output  of  the  public  schools  for  the  school 
year  1917-18:  Embroideries,  $12,500;  laces,  $9,000;  crochet,  $4,500; 
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sewing,  $28,000;  cooking,  $3,600;  basketry,  $33,000;  hats,  $1,500; 
products  of  loom  weaving,  $3,500;  bamboo-rattan  furniture,  $3,000. 
A  large  number  of  other  articles  were  made  in  small  quantities. 

Tlie  value  of  the  gross  output  of  trade  schools  during  the  last 
three  years  follows:  For  1915,  $61,418.81;  for  1916,  $79,132.04;  for 
1917,  $106,485.12.  These  figures  include  cost  of  material,  and  there- 
fore do  not  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  total  value  of  work  done  by 
pupils. 

Due  to  war  conditions  the  total  value  of  embroideries  exported 
from  the  Philippines  increased  from  $162,456  in  1914  to  $1,561,214.50 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1916  to  June  30,  1917.  A  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  undoubtedly  made  possible  by  instruction  given  in  the 
public  schools. 

War  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  all 
commercial  articles  in  the  public  schools,  however.  The  great  in- 
crease in  trans-Pacific  freight  rates  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  export 
articles  the  value  of  which  is  not  relatively  great  as  compared  with 
weight  and  bulk.  Excessive  cost  of  transportation  has  thus  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  making  of  larger  and  more  bulky  articles. 

The  bureau  of  education,  through  traveling  industrial  tcachei's,  has 
fostered  household  centers,  the  members  of  which  engaged  in  the 
making  of  embroidery,  lace,  and  other  articles  of  handicraft.  The 
bureau  of  education  gave  up  the  supervision  of  these  centers  as  soon 
as  they  were  developed  to  a  point  where  they  could  deal  directly  with 
business  houses. 

During  the  last  year  the  value  of  school  production  of  articles  of 
handicraft  was  $86,270  and  the  value  of  production  of  household 
centers  was  $11,782.  Articles  to  the  value  of  $92,200  were  sold 
through  the  general  sales  department  of  the  bureau  of  education,  and 
local  sales  amoimted  to  $5,852. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  were  developed  and  extended. 
The  number  of  agricultural,  farm,  and  settlement  farm  schools  in- 
creased from  79  for  the  year  1915-16  to  138  for  1917-18.  Of  the 
increase,  9  were  agi-icultural  schools;  12,  farm  schools;  and  117, 
settlement  farm  schools.  During  the  same  period  enrollment  in  these 
schools  nearly  doubled,  the  cultivated  area  doubled,  and  the  total 
value  of  production  much  more  than  doubled,  having  been  more 
than  $45,000  for  1917-18. 

Agi'icultural  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  were  organized  in  1916-17. 
Club  projects  now  include  gardening,  cooking,  chicken  and  hog  liais- 
ing, and  fruit  growing.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1916-17  club  mem- 
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bers  owned  31^8  chickens  and  2^7  hogs.  During  1917-18  the 
number  of  clubs  increased  to  1436  and  at  the  end  of  the  3rear  the 
number  of  chickens  and  hogs  owned  was  58,458  and  2,744,  respec- 
tively. 

An  organization  pamphlet  and  120  lesson  leaflets  are  now  being 
distributed  to  members,  and  these  help  to  direct  the  work  and  make 
it  more  effective.  The  work  of  tliese  clubs  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  educational  and  economic  development  of  the  coimtry.  This 
is  an  agricultural  country,  and  everything  that  tends  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production  brings  nearer  the  time  when  all,  instead  of  one- 
half,  of  Filipino  children  may  enjoy  educational  privileges. 

School  and  home  gardens  have  done  much  to  provide  a  varied  diet 
and  to  improve  living  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  school  and  home  gardens  for  the  last  three  school  yeai's : 

School  and  home  gardeiiM, 


Gvdeos. 


School  gardens. 
HomoKSLTdcns.. 


1915-16 


3,545 
48,483 


19l<^17 


3.9<I0 
54,656 


W17-W 


4.021 
K»,668 


(larden  days,  1,272  of  which  were  held  in  1917-18,  aroused  interest 
in  home  gaixlening.  At  these  celebrations  pupils  and  farmers  not 
only  exhibited  garden  products,  but  exhibited  domestic  animals  as 
Avell.  The  bui-eaus  of  agriculture,  forestry,  health,  and  constabulary 
cooperated  with  the  bureau  of  education  in  furnishing  exhibits  for 
some  of  the  garden  days.  During  each  of  the  lasi  three  years  ap- 
proximately 100,000  shade  and  fruit  trees  were  distributed  to  the 
public  through  public-school  nurseries. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

In  1915  a  movement  was  started  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  better  school  libraries.  The  table  below  shows  the  excellent 
progress  made: 

School  librariei. 


N  timber  of  tohooIUbrariM. 

N  umber  of  books  aoqaired 

Number  of  outttden  using  school  libraries 


1917 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  outsiders  using  the  libraries  was 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  large  increase  in  the  numt>er  of 
libraries  and  the  number  of  books  acquired.    The  school  library  pi-ob- 
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lem  is  far  from  being  solved  when  the  library  is  established  and  filled 
with  suitable  books.  The  reading  habit  among  pupils  and  outsiders 
must  be  formed.  Proper  use  of  libraries  is  now  being  emphasized 
in  public-school  work.  A  large  number  of  outsiders  using  school 
libraries  were  once  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  where  they  undoubt- 
edly cultivated  the  desire  for  reading. 

An  important  step  toward  inculcating  the  reading  habit  was  taken 
in  1917  when  the  bureau  of  education  started  the  distribution  twice 
a  month  of  40,000  copies  of  a  small  four-page  publication  known  as 
"The  Philippine  News  Review,"'  which  contains  current  events  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  world.  In  many  localities  this  was  prac- 
tically the  only  available  source  of  important  news*  The  number  of 
copies  distributed  was  increased  to  60,000  in  1918. 

All  secondaiy  and  a  large  majority  of  intermediate  schools  now 
have  libraries.  The  establishment  of  libraries  in  larger  primary 
schools  is  going  forward  rapidly.  These  libraries  furnish  interesting 
reading  for  pupils  and  provide  professional  magazines  for  teachers. 

The  following  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  44,  Libraries  for  Philippine 
Public  Schools,  were  issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  1916,  1917, 
and  1918 :  Books  and  Pictures  for  Primary  Grades,  Books  and  Pic- 
tures for  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  List  of  Books  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  List  of  Books 
for  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  Reading  in  Geography, 
Books  and  Pictures  for  Secondary  Schools. 

A  five- weeks  course  in  libra r}'  training  was  offered  in  1917  and 
1918  at  the  teachers'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila,  and  a  similar 
coui'se  was  given  at  normal  institutes.  The  new  one-year  course  of 
study  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  supervising  teachers  and 
principals  gives  training  in  school  library  management.  Division 
superintendents  have  been  requested  to  make  plans  to  provide  each 
school  with  a  teacher-librarian. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

During  the  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  the  public  schools  were 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  delegations  from  China,  who  studied 
the  school  system  thoroughly.  A  commission  from  Formosa  and  a 
number  of  visitors  from  Japan  showed  much  interest  in  Philippine 
public  schools.  Constant  requests  were  received  for  publications 
from  such  countries  as  China,  Siam,  India,  Egypt,  Burma,  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Chosen,  French  Indo-China,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ilayti, 
Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  F^ederate^  Malay  States?,  Papua,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Formosa,  Newfoundland,  Chile,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

During  this  period  Filipino  teachers  began  to  render  service  in 
foreign  countries.    Two  industrial  teachers  were  sent  to  Guam  to 
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undertake  the  development  of  industrial  instruction  there  along  the 
same  lines  followed  in  the  Philippines.  A  Filipino  teacher  of  indus- 
trial work,  who  was  furnished  the  government  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  achieved  marked  success  in  the  Malay  Training  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Malacca.  Two  Filipino  teachers  were  employed 
as  insti'uctors  in  English  in  the  mission  schools  of  Penang. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  gives  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures for  education  from  1914  to  1916.  No  later  data  are 
available. 

Expenditures  for  edueation. 


Insular. 

Provincial. 

Municipal. 

Year. 

la^tnictlon 

and 

adminhtration. 

Public 
works. 

Total. 

1914 

$2,000,027.99 
2,08:,05a27 
2,161,859.55 

$354,839.01 
36o,5W.Kl 
191,998w44 

$236,209.15 
221,583.48 
231,92L88 

$1,151,652.17 
1,082,406.85 
1,197,393.90 

$3,6S2,7S8.31 

1915 

3,757.63S.0l 

1910 

3,78S,173.77 

During  these  years  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures 
varied  a  little.  The  total  of  insular  appropriations  was  between  two 
and  two  and  one-half  million  dollars;  provincial  expenditures 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars; 
and  municipal  expenditures  to  moi-e  than  one  million  dollars. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  prices  of  practically  all 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  appropriations  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  provide  for  extension  of  public  education.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
primary  schools  has  decreased  slightly. 

When  the  bureau  of  education  was  organized,  the  insular  govern- 
ment undertook  a  large  share  of  the  support  of  public  schools.  At 
that  time,  however,  it  was  thought  that  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  would  gradually  assume  larger  responsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  schools.  Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
however,  and  provincial  and  municipal  expenditures  for  public 
schools  show  relatively  small  increases. 

For  several  years  permissive  legislation,  which  would  permit 
provinces  and  municipalities  to  raise  increased  school  revenues  by 
taxation,  has  been  proposed  by  the  bureau  of  education  to  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature,  but  favorable  action  has  not  been  secured.  Such 
action  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  further  extension  of  the 
public-school  system.  If  secondary  and  agricultural  education  in 
the  provinces  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  a  fixed  provincial 
school  fund  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  not  le$s  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  provincial  revenue. 
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WHAT  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  STANDS  FOR. 

The  bureau  of  education  advocates : 

1.  For  every  boy  and  girl  a  minimum  educational  opportunity,  consisting  of 

free  attendance  upon  at  least  the  four  grades  of  the  primary  course. 

2.  For  every  primary  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  intermediate 

school  free. 

3.  For  every  intermediate  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  secondary 

school  free. 

4.  The  rapid   extension  of  opportunities  to  secure  instruction   in  practical 

farming,  especiaUy  in  the  type  of  institution  known  as  the  agricultural 
school. 

5.  English  as  tlie  language  of  instruction,  since  it  can,  by  becoming  the  com- 

mon medium  of  communication,  advance  national  solidarity  and  provide 
the  l)est  conditions  for  individual  and  national  progress. 
C.  Physical  education  for  all  pupils  as  a  means  of  developing  both  physical 
and  moral  strength. 

7.  Industrial  instruction  as  an  aid  to  economic  development  and  to  character. 

8.  A  school  system  made  thoroughly  democratic  by  the  early  abolition  of  all 

voluntary  contribution  and  tuition  schools.  The  placing  of  these  schools 
upon  a  business-like  basis  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
Increased  school  revenues. 

9.  Permissive  taxation  legislation  which  will  grant  provincial  and  municipal 

governments  greater  autonomy  and  will  make  possible  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  instruction  in  all  grades. 

10.  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes  by  the  insular  government,  with 

special  provision  for  buildings  and  special  types  of  schools. 

11.  Salaries  for  teachers  and  supervising  officers  in  keeping  with  the  educa- 

tional and  professional  attainments  required  and  the  supreme  significance 
of  their  service  to  the  community. 

12.  The  recognition  of  school  supervision  and  teaching  as  professions  demand- 

ing technical  training  and  skill  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  required  in 
other  professions. 

13.  Professional  control  of  the  school  system  by  educators  as  the  only  means 

of  retaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and  of  putting  into 
effect  modern  principles  of  business  efficiency  as  applied  to  e<lucatIonal 
administration. 

14.  Provision  by  the  government  for  the  adequate  training  of  librarians  to  take 

charge  of  school  and  other  libraries  and  thus  to  contribute  to  educational 
progress  through  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit  by  pupils  and  people. 

15.  Sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  suitable  for  conducting  all  school  activities 

(physical,  social,  academic,  industrial)  in  a  way  to  achieve  results  worth 
while  in  each. 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

1.  ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL  SERVICE.* 

The  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  Department,  being 


^Sonunar'     "  ^he  report  of  Gov.  Th08.  Biggs,  Jr.,  for  1918,  pp.  10-13. 
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directly  supervised  by  five  district  superintendents  in  Alaska,  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, with  headquarters  in  Seattle.  For  the  past  year  these  schools 
numbered  71,  two  of  which  were  summer  schools  having  a  total  en- 
rollment of  approximately  3,500. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in  native  villages,  each 
of  which  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife.  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  work  in  connection  with  a  native  school  the  Bureau  of 
Education  finds  it  advantageous  to  appoint  married  people.  Not 
only  must  these  Federal  employees  be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but 
they  must  also  possess  practical  abilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts,  personal  hygiene,  social 
welfare,  and  in  general  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  school  population  of  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 

The  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually 
ui  Jer  one  roof,  forming  a  center  from  which  quite  often  there  issues 
the  only  uplifting  and  civilizing  influence  in  that  community. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  na- 
tive population  by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive 
to  rapid  advancement  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  the  bureau 
employees  and  the  missionaries  are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  native-s'  welfare.  The  native  Alaskans  are  self- 
reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,  and  the  only  help  they  have  had 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
larger  villages,  a  little  medical  relief,  and  the  introduction  of  rein- 
deer among  the  northern  and  western  tribes.  This  assistance  has 
been  given  them  through  the  organization  of  the  Alaska  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  very  scattered  and 
the  villages  have  rarely  over  200  or  300  inhabitants,  and  generally 
much  less  than  that,  the  bureau's  educational  efforts  have  been  rather 
hampered.  Were  the  nati\es  located  in  large  settlements  of  500  or 
more,  their  education,  medical  relief,  and  industrial  ivdvancement 
would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this  end  the  bureau  has  gradu- 
ally been  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to  selected  sections 
of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives 
and  the  bureau.  These  reserves  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Indian  reservations  of  the  States  as  they  in  no  wa}'  interfere  with  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  the  native  inhabitants  thereon.  By  estab- 
lishing industries  on  these  re^serves  which  will  give  the  natives  work 
tlie  year  around,  schools  that  have  more  than  the  elementary  grades, 
and  by  placing  the  care  of  their  physical  welfare  in  the  hands  of 
trained  medical  employees,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  secure  maxi- 
mimi  benefits  to  the  natives.  As  long  as  the  bureau's  work  is  confined 
to  numerous  small  villages,  only  minimum  results  can  be  expected  at 
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a  heavy  cost  per  capita.  At  the  present  time  the  small  schools  do  not 
justify  grammar  grades,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  advanced 
native  children. to  enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This  usu- 
ally results  in  physical  breakdowns  due  to  the  change  of  cluuate, 
environment,  and  absence  from  home.  It  should  be  possible  for 
imtive  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines  as  they 
di^ire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  can  come  only 
Avhen  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  conmiunities  which 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools. 
The  concentration  of  the  bureau's  work  on  large  villages,  made  possi- 
i)lo  through  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  reserves,  will  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of  Alaska  will  take  his  place 
along  with  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 

That  the  natives  ai-e  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially 
proved  the  past  year  through  the  work  which  the  natives  have  con- 
tributed for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  purchases  they  have  made  of 
Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sa\  ings  Stamps.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
teachers,  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  have  been  established  in  many  native 
villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work  of  these  native  organiza- 
tions IS  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  work  done  in  knitting,  sewing, 
etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross  is  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  white  organi- 
zations. The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  has  not  lagged  behind 
the  Red  Cross  work. 

2.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  IN  ALASKA.* 

A.  INTRODUCTION. 

Until  very  recently  the  public  education  of  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Before  190G, 
when  the  Territory  was  first  allowed  to  send  a  Representative  to 
Congress*  education  in  Alaska  centered  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion— Indians  and  Eskimos.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  in  Alaska,  but  there  has  been  little  demand  for  an 
authentic  account  of  them.  The  year  1917,  however,  saw  so  great 
an  advance  in  the  education  of  Alaska's  white  children  that  the 
demand  for  an  accurate  history  of  their  education  now  warrants  the 
compiling  of  all  available  definite  information  upon  the  subject. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  Territory  by  white  people,  the  native 
])opnlation  has  been  practically  stationary.  The  nativeis  far  oiit- 
nuiiibt^red  the  white  people  until  the  IClondike  gold  rush  in  1897 
and  1898,  and  even  now  the  latter  compose  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  the  number  of  white  people  at  the  present 
time  being  about  30,000.»    Until  20  years  ago  the  nmnber  of  white 

^  Prepared  bj  Floy  Tracy,  saperlntendent  of  public  schools,  Douglas,  Alaska. 
•Bcport  of  Got.  Biggs,  1918,  p.  10. 
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children  in  Alaska  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
native  children  that  for  the  most  part  their  education  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  native  children.  Even  to  this  day,  in  the  85  native 
schools  of  Alaska,  there  are  390  children  of  mixed  blood  and  12 
wliite  children.  This  study  therefore  will  of  necessity  treat  of  the 
education  of  the  native  children  of  Alaska  in  so  far  as  the  education 
of  both  native  and  white  children  was  and  is  identical,  although 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the  development  of 
tlie  public  education  of  Alaska's  white  children. 

B.   RUSSIAN    SCHOOUB. 

The  immigration  of  white  settlers  into  Alaska  began  soon  after 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  country,  in  1741,  by  the  Russian 
adventurer,  Behring.  From  that  time  until  1867,  when  Alaska  was 
officially  transferi'ed  from  Bussia  to  the  United  States,  the  white 
population  was  made  up  principally  of  Russian  traders  and  their 
families  and  Russian  priests  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  their 
families.  These  Russian  priests  had,  and  still  have,  a  very  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  Territory.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
they  were  maintaining  several  school  in  Alaska,  five  of  these — two 
lower,  two  higher,  and  one  theological  school — ^being  located  at  Sitka, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  Alaska. 

These  schools  were  supported  by  the  Russian  Government.  In- 
deed, until  20  years  after  the  transfer,  the  Russian  Government  ex- 
pended more  money  annually  for  the  schools  of  Alaska  than  Amer- 
ica itself.  In  that  year,  1887,  Gov.  A.  P.  Swineford,  in  his  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  alleged  that  the  17  Russian 
schools  were  receiving  from  the  Russian  Grovemment  $20,000,  whereas 
the  15  United  States  schools  were  receiving  from  the  Government 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  only  $15,000. 

The  principal  Russian  schools  at  that  time  were  situated  at  Sitka 
(57  pupils),  at  Kodiak  (22  pupils),  at  Kenai  (15  pupils),  at  Nushe- 
gak  (8  pupils),  at  St.  Michaels  (7  pupils),  at  Unalaska  (59  pupils), 
at  Unga  (30  pupils),  and  at  Belkovsky  (25  pupils). 

In  1894,  the  number  of  Russian  schools  had  been  reduced  to  6,  and 
in  1896,  according  to  Gov.  Sheakley's  report,  there  were  8  such 
schools.  Three  or  four  of  these  Russian  parochial  schools  are  still 
existing  in  Alaska.  These  schools  ministered  principally  to  the  In- 
dians of  their  respective  communities,  but  they  were  also  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Russian  white  children  of  the  Territory.  After  the 
transfer  these  schools  taught  English  as  well  as  Russian,  the  teach- 
ers often  speaking  very  pure  English.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
Russian  families  of  priests  was  the  Kashevaroff  family,  consisting  of 
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five  priests,  two  of  whom  are  now  conducting  Greek  churches  at 
Kodiak  and  Juneau,  respectively. 

>-    ^; 

C.     FIRST  SCHOOLS  FOR  AMERICAN  WHITE  CHILDREN.  ' 

When  Alaska  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  in  1867, 
it  was  first  placed  under  military  rule.  It  was  then  too  remote  from 
the  Government  at  Washington  to  receive  much  attention  of  any  kind, 
especially  with  respect  to  schools.  The  white  settlers  were  but  a 
handful,  and  the  natives  were  considered  "too  unsavory  to  bo 
touched,"  Accordingly,  the  white  people  at  the  capital,  Sitka,  which 
had  in  1867  a  total  population  of  5,000,  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  organized  a  city  government,  elected  two  school  trustees,  and 
made  the  mayor  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  school  board.  Tliis  school 
board  immediately  bought  a  building  for  $300  and  established  a 
school.  The  school  and  town  passed  through  a  rather  precarious 
10  years,  but  both  finally  died  in  1877. 

This  school  for  white  children  is  the  first  of  wliich  we  have  any 
definite  record,  although  two  others  are  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  same  time  on  two  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Paul  Island  and 
St.  George  Island,  respectively,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Co. 

D.      PRESBYTERIAN   MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

In  1878,  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
sent  a  missionary  to  Sitka.  He  at  once  established  a  school  for  In- 
dian children,  and  through  his  influence.  Miss  Pauline  Cohen,  an 
American  girl  living  at  Sitka,  was  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  a 
school  for  white  children,  her  salary  being  raised  by  subscription. 
For  one  year  all  the  white  children  of  school  age  at  Sitka  attended 
Miss  Cohen's  school,  even  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  priest  one 
hour  a  day.  In  1879,  Mr.  A.  E.  Austin,  of  New  York,  took  charge 
of  this  school,  and  in  the  next  year  his  younger  daughter  helped  him. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  home  missions  soon  extended  its  work 
among  the  Indians  by  establishing  four  day  schools  and  two  indus- 
trial schools,  one  of  the  latter  at  Sitka  and  the  other  at  Wrangell. 
The  authorities  at  Washington,  D.  C,  then  recognized  the  worth  of 
these  schools  by  granting  them  Government  aid.  The  Sitka  Indus- 
trial School,  which  finally  absorbed  the  Wrangell  school,  is  still  pur- 
suing its  eminently  useful  work  at  an  annual  cost  of  $35,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  United  States  Government  having  dropped 
its  support  in  1894«    The  school  now  has  150  pupils  and  10  teachers. 
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HiaSION  SCIIOOI^  OF  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS. 

Other  denominations  have  at  different  times  conducted  schools  in 
Alaska.  Gov.  A.  P.  Swineford  in  1888  reported  the  number  of  these 
schools,  excluding  the  17  Russian  schools,  as  follows: 

1  Presbyterian  Training  School  at  Sitka.' 

1  Friends'  scbool  at  Douglaa' 
3  Catholic  Bchoola 

-  KpHeopalian  schools.' 
8  Moravian  schoola 

2  Sweilish  Lutheran  sohoola 

Total  number,  12. 

In  I S92  Gov.  Knapp  reco<rnized  the  ^^e*^*  work  of  these  mission- 
aries when  he  recommended  to  the  President  that  these  schools 
recei\e  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  stating: 

Shall  a  little  sentiment  or  a  pet  theory  not  applicable  here,  prevent  our  en- 
couraging these  noble  ajjencles  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  worlt  we.  as 
a  Nation,  desire  to  accompil«?li,  and  which  there  is  no  hope  of  our  doing  our- 
selves? I  do  not  hesitate  fjo  assert  that  the  best  educational  work  which  has 
yet  been  done  in  Alaska  has  been  done  through  these  mission  ageodes. 

This  recommendation  evidently  found  favor  with  the  Government, 
for  Gov.  Sheakley  in  1894  reported  that  the  Gt)veniment  had  that 
year  given  aid  to  15  mission  schools.  However,  this  practice  was 
unfortunately  discontinued  soon  afterwards. 

At  the  present  time  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  are  the 
principal  remaining  mission  schools  in  Alaska.  St.  Ann's  parochial 
schools  at  Juneau  and  Douglas  are  the  largest  of  these,  that  in 
Juneau  having  an  attendance  in  1917  of  about  60,  while  that  in 
Douglas  had  an  attendance  in  1917  of  about  45  pupils. 

B.   SCHOOLS    MAINTAINED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

In  1884,  on  May  17,  Congress  passed  the  first  law  with  reference  to 
education  in  Alaska.  Section  13  of  this  "Organic  Act,"  as  it  Was 
called,  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without 
reference  to  race  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
same,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

A  year  later  (Mar.  3.  1885)  the  execution  of  this  act  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  I^  Q.  C.  I^amar,  appointed  Bev.  Sheldon  Jack- 

>  Partly  supportinl  by  the  Oovernment. 

*lD  1896  four  EpiscopaUan  schools  Id  Alaska  wftrt  placed  in  charvs  of  Dr.  Peter 
Trimble  Bowe,  who  is  now  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Alaska. 
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son,  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  home  missions,  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  the  Territory,  a  position  which  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  held 
until  1907.  Mr.  Jackson,  during  the  summers,  also  established  much- 
needed  scho<^  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Killisnoo,  Hoonah, 
Haines,  and  Unalaska.  He  also  sent  teachers  to  several  more  remote 
places,  even  to  an  Eskimo  village  on  theKuskokwim  Hiver,  150  miles 
above  its  mouth  at  Bering  Sea.  As  yet  the  white  population  num- 
bered but  1,900  in  all,  and  lived  principally  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
White  children  at  this  time  attended  the  Government  schools  at 
Sitka,  Jimeau,  Wrangell,  and  Killisnoo,  but  the  majority  of  the 
children  taught  were  Indians. 

In  1886,  Gov.  Swineford  lamented  the  fact  that,  although  there 
were  now  2,000  children  of  civilized  parentage  in  Alaska,  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  of  $25,000  for  their  education  had  been 
reduced  to  $15,000.  The  Indians,  he  complained,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, receiving  not  only  the  major  part  of  this  $15,000,  but  $20,000 
besides  for  their  industrial  schools  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell.  Up  to 
this  time  Congress  had  appropriated  $75,000  for  these  two  industrial 
schools,  and  but  $65,000  for  schools  without  reference  to  race. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  legislative  assembly  in  the  Territory, 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  did  not  even  have  a  representative  in 
Congress,  so  that  the  written  report  of  the  governor  was  practically 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  needs  of  the  Territory  could  be 
presented  to  the  National  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  national  legislators,  none  of  whom  had  ever  visited 
Alaska  or  had  any  means  of  studying  authentic  descriptiouL  of  it, 
'  for  there  wei-e  none,  should  have  taken  so  Uttle  interest  in  the  few 
hundred  white  children  of  the  northland  who  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance. 

However,  in  1887,  through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Swineford,  a 
Territorial  board  of  ed -cation  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  the  general  agent.  This  board  was  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  P2ducation. 

In  1891,  however,  the  management  was  again  changed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  After  that,  the  general  agent  made  one  trip  a  year  to 
Alaska,  usually  visiting  the  most  conveniently  located  schools  only, 
for  there  was  not  money  enough  to  provide  for  the  more  difficult 
traveling. 

In  1889  there  were  two  schools  exclusively  for  white  children  in 
Alaska,  one  at  Juneau  and  one  at  Sitka.  Two  years  later  another 
was  established  at  Douglas.  That  year  Gov.  Knapp  complained 
that,  although  Alaska  had  a  school  population  of  10,000,  schools 
were  provided  for  but  500. 
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r.   SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BT  INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

As  the  white  population  steadily  grew,  one  or  two  new  schools 
were  established  each  year.  That  the  number  of  schools  was  never 
adequate,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  each  governor  kept 
pleading  with  Congress  every  year  for  larger  appropriatio-is. 

In  1898,  for  instance,  the  second  year  of  "  movement  and  stir  and 
push,"  following  the  discovery  of  gold  at  the  Klondike,  there  were 
9,000  more  white  people  in  the  district  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
school  appropriation  was  still  only  $30,000.  Skagway,  a  city  at  the 
entrance  to  the  White  Pass,  the  most  popular  route  to  the  Yukon 
Kiver,  had  116  school  children  and  no  school.  Dyea,  another  mush- 
room town,  was  without  a  schooL  Juneau,  Douglas,  and  Wrangell 
were  demanding  extra  teachers,  but  there  was  no  money. 

Finally,  in  1899,  Gov.  Erady  suggested  a  remedy.  He  urged  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  communities  the  power  of  incorporating  town 
governments  which  could  levy  taxes  and  support  their  own  schools. 
He  also  advocated  that  each  incorporated  town  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  the  license  money  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
spend  upon  its  schools. 

The  next  year  Gov.  Brady's  suggestion  was  followed  out  Section 
28  of  Document  137  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
reads : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provisions  and 
regulations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  District  of 
Alaska,  without  reference  to  race,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shaU  be  made  for  the  same. 

This  law  allowed  communities  to  incorporate  as  towns  and  to  use 
one-half  of  their  liquor-license  money  for  school  purposes  under 
the  direction  of  a  school  hoard  of  three  members. 

Thus  was  instituted  in  Alaska  the  dependence  of  her  schools  upon 
the  liquor  business.  It  was,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  a  remedy 
for  the  school  situation  in  the  crowded  communities,  since  Juneau, 
for  example,  could  in  this  way  obtain  $15,000  for  her  schools. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  incorporated  towns  were  empowered  to 
use  all  their  liquor-license  money  for  schools  and  to  levy  a  school 
tax  on  property  as  high  as  2  per  cent.  In  1901,  under  the  incorporated- 
town  law,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Ketchikan,  and  Treadwell  took  charge 
of  their  own  schools. 

The  schools  for  Indians  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns, 
as  well  as  those  outside  these  limits,  remain  to  this  day  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  who 
has  appointed  one  superintendent  and  five  district  superintendents  to 
take  charge  of  them.    Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
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Wash.}  has  been  superintendent  of  these  United  States  Government 
schools  since  1910.    (See  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  47.) 

The  progress  of  the  incorporated  town  schools  for  white  children 
has  been  remarkable.  In  1903,  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  9  such  schools  had  been  established.  In  1904  the  act  pro- 
Tiding  for  incorporated  towns  was  amended  to  include  among  the 
communities  which  might  incorporate  those  having  a  population  of 
300  or  more.  In  1908  there  were  11  incorporated  town  schools,  13  in 
1910, 14  in  1916,  with  3  in  incorporated  school  districts. 

The  status  of  these  schools  and  of  other  educational  activities 
is  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  Gov.  Riggs, 
1918,  pp.  76-79: 

There  are  15  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  3  in  incorporated  school 
districts,  supported  in  part  by  territorial  appropriation.  The  averages  for  the 
18  schools,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statistics,  is  as  follows :  Average  number  of 
teachers,  4.8,  with  average  yearly  salary  of  $1,205.26  per  teacher ;  average  en- 
roUment,  120 ;  average  daily  attendance,  94.2 ;  average  cost  of  maintenance,  ex- 
clusive of  teachers*  salaries,  $3,777.82.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $80.14, 
as  compared  with  $76.84  for  the  previous  year. 

Statistics  of  ichite  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18, 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

ATerage 
daUyat- 
tendance. 

Term 
(mos.). 

Grade 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 

HIjrh 

Expenditures. 

Location. 

gradu- 
ates. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Inhteorpontedloumi. 

14 

106 
206 

11 
206 

46 
8 
348 
264 
127 

01 
103 
122 

17 
101 
102 

71.70 

171.40 

8.81 

181.60 

31.00 

8.00 

271.28 

104.70 

02.90 

71.92 

84.00 

96.30 

14.00 

64.00 

79.20 

10 
10 

4 
12 

1 
19 

2 

....... 

7* 

15,220.00 

0,006.04 

840.00 

15,189.75 
1,800.00 
1,350.00 

16,490.00 

10,666.00 
8,775.00 
3,915.00 
4,725.00 
4,006.00 
1,800.00 
4,950.00 
3,780.00 

$7,660.59 
4,172.66 

408.75 
5,640.10 

518.28 

380.78 
7,744.24 
4,093.47 
4,429.97 
2,922.75 
2,416.45 
4,264.00 

564.22 
4,273.35 
1,605.85 

112,889.89 

Doodas.  .,...,.,.T.rr- 

13,177.69 

ES^....r.;r..:;;;i. 

1,248.75 

T$irhaik» 

20,829.85 

HnifM^,   ,,.,,-„--_,. 

2,318.28 

Iditarod 

1,730.78 

21 
13 
5 

4 
5 

13 
2 
1 

24,234.24 

Kf^hlVfP 

15,858.47 

Nome 

13,204.97 

Petersbure 

6,837.75 

Sewtfd 

7,141.45 

Skafway .............. 

8,260.00 

TasADa.'    ■■.••    .  •  • 

2,364.22 

Valdei 

3 

4 

2 

9,223.35 

Wrangfll 

5,385.86 

Total 

77 

1,847 

1,440.81  1 

93 

29 

92,500.79 

51,704.45 

144,214.22 

&trkt». 
Anchorage 

8 
1 

1 

274 

28 
8 

219.6 
27.1 
8.0 

9 
8 
6 

14 
3 
2 

10,332.50 

1,415.00 

600.00 

12,054.82 

3,994.09 

247.43 

22,387.32 

Nfnana 

5,409.09 

Tatkeetna 

847.43 

Total 

10 

310 

254.7 

19 

12,347.50 

'16,296.34 

28,643.84 

Gfand  total 

87 

2,157 

1,605.51 

112 

29 

104,867.49  1  68,000.79 

172,868.08 

CITIZENSHIP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Niglit  schools  had  been  organized  in  two  of  the  cities  of  Alaska  prior  to  the 
1917-18  school  year.  The  passage  of  the  citizenship  night-school  law  as  con- 
tained in  chapter  33,  1917  session  laws,  and  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
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carrying  out  its  provisions  daring  the  period  ending  March  31,  1919,  howeT«r» 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  branch  of  educational  activity.  Six  communities 
organized  under  its  provisions  and  received  Territorial  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $2,918.81.  In  addition  to  undertaking  work  of  the  scope  per- 
mitted under  the  law  referred  to,  several  communities  conducted  nl^t  school*, 
which  offered  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  and  which  attracted  a  largtf  «!- 
roUment  than  would  have  been  possible  with  the  limited  amount  of  money 
available  from  the  Territory.  In  all,  seven  schools  wer^  organized.  No  reports 
nre  available  from  one,  so  that  general  statistics  appearing  below  cover  but  five 
r  itizenshlp  night  schools  and  six  general  night  schools. 

CitUiemhip  night  achoola. 


School. 

EnroUmeiit. 

SeasioBa 
weekly. 

Number 
weeki. 

EUpend- 

Hob. 

WomeA. 

Hen. 

Women. 

tturat. 

Anohorftft. ,, 

100 

6 

ao 

27 
46 

SO 
19 

1 

60 
5 

8 
11 
30 

M 

11 
ft 

10 

1 

M 
M 
90 
1ft 
U 

St.MOwfO 

Doujdasr. '. ,..., 

375.00 

Jimeau , 

37a.  as 

897.00 

KnilAllft,    .        .    . 

480.00 

Nome  (no rtpoit). .............. 

400.00 

Total 

199 

100 

US 

54 

*•••«•«•>• 

i,in.fte 

The  difference  between  the  total  expenditure,  $8,277.56,  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  Territory,  $2,913.31,  represents  money  collected  from  tuition 
fees,  etc,  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 

Different  subjects  offered:  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  Bngll^ 
United  States  history,  United  States  civics,  public  speaking. 

Different  nationalities  (24)  represented:  American,  Alaska  native^  Austrian, 
Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Canadian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  French,  Qerman, 
Oreek,  Irish,  Italian,  Japanese,  Mexican,  Montenegrin,  Negro,  Norwegian,  Rus- 
sian, Scotch,  Serbian,  Swedish,  Swiss. 

General  night  $chools,  including  oitiaemhip  night  aehooU, 


SobooL 

EnroUment. 

ATerec^ftttendftnoe. 

Sessiona 
weekly. 

Number 
weeki. 

Szpead. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

itSmT 

A  Dl'ho^^{•...  ......  •.•...•.•••.• 

160 

83 
20 
58 
33 
17 
3 

100 

50 
It 
80 
23 
10 
1 

86 

10 
94 
SO 
16 
16 

•1,741.90 
360.00 

Cordova  ....•.•...•...•.•••.•.• 

DoiiRias 

10 
34 
22 
46 

8 

n 
11 

39 

677.76 

Juneau ......•.•••...... 

787.41 

Kf'fl.ikaii ....•••...•••.... 

307.00 

.Nt-nin  t  •...•...•.... 

480.00 

Nome  (DO  report). ..••••••.«•... 

400.00 

.«••••.  • 

Total 

252 

214 

169 

165 

4,734.06 

Nationalities  represented,  the  same  as  above. 

Subjects  the  same  as  above  with  the  addition  of  French.  Spanish,  shorthand, 
iy\Hi\\  ritlng,  business  Bnglish,  and  mineralogy. 

O.   THE  NBLSON  SCHOOLS. 

Until  1905  the  children  of  white  or  mixed  blood  outside  of  incor- 
porated towuA  w^re  compelled  to  attend  the  United  States  achoolsi 
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without  reference  to  race,  which  had  been  provided  for  20  years  be- 
fore, and  which  were  attended  chiefly  by  Indians.  But  on  January 
27,  1905,  CongresB  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Nelson  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  school  exclusively  for  children  of 
white  or  mixed  blood  in  any  community  applying  for  it  which  had 
at  least  20  such  children  of  school  age.  The  governor  was  made 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  these  so-called  Nelson  schools,  and 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  money  collected 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  by  the  United  States  Government. 

This  law  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  communities  in- Alaska,  al- 
though each  year  until  1917  the  governor  has  without  avail  sought 
to  have  the  minimum  number  of  children  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nelson  school  reduced  from  20  to  15. 

Following  is  a  table  giving  all  the  available  statistics  regarding 
the  progress  of  these  Nelson  schools : 

8t(Ui3tic4  of  the  Nelson  $chool$. 


IHi%. 

Number  of 
Nelson 
sdiools. 

Number  Of 
teeefaeo. 

Number  Of 
pupUt. 

Total  cost  of 

1907 

10 
17 
21 
21 
22 

488 

672 
084 

091 

$19,960.00 
38,116.00 
40,782.00 
86,486.00 

1008 

1909 

1910 

Ull 

1912 

60,000.00 

1913 

26 
27 
31 
87 
4$ 

37 
88 
41 
SO 
58 

943 

941 

961 

1,470 

1,180 

Iftl4 

ink 

65,568.58 
78,241.49 
100,046.84 

1016 

1918, , 

ALASKA  AOBICULTURAL  0C»JLB6E  AND  ICHOOL  OF  MINES.' 

Chapter  34  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  grants 
of  land  and  money  for  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  in 
accordance  with  the  proTislon  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  90,  1890, 
and  March  4,  1916.  Under  diapter  02  ot  the  session  laws  of  1917,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  such  college,  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  appropriated  for 
constmctiOQ  at  buildings  and  the  purdiase  of  equipment.  The  building,  on  a 
site  near  Fairbanks,  set  aside  for  the  purpose  by  Congress,  is  well  under  way. 


H.     KATIONAL  IJSOI8L1ATIOK  IN  1917  RBGAROING  THE  WHITE  BCHOOLS. 

Alaska  was  without  a  representative  in  Congress  until  1906,  when 
Iter  first  Delegate  was  elected.  From  that  time  on,  the  needs  of 
Alaska  have  been  set  forth  before  the  National  Government  more 
forcefully  than  ever  before.  Although  the  Delegate  has  no  vote,  he 
has  a  right  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  is  a  member 
of  various  committees,  and  can  bring  the  affairs  of  Alaska  to  the 
attention  of  the  various  officials  at  the  capital  in  i>ersoa. 


•From  th«  report  of  Qor.  Biggi,  191i. 
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It  was  not  until  Congress  authorized  the  building  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned railroad  in  Alaska  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks  in 
March,  1917,  that  the  people  of  Washington  could  be  made  to  take 
much  interest  in  Alaskan  affairs.  The  beginning  of  the  European 
war  in  the  same  year,  too,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  caused  thousands  of  American  tourists 
to  visit  Alaska,  and  thus  made  reference  to  Alaska  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  more  frequent  and  intelligible. 

The  first  national  legislation  directly  influencing  Alaskan  schools 
for  white  children  was  passed  in  1917.  The  reader  will  recall  that 
the  schools  of  Alaska,  and  especially  those  of  incorporated  towns  de- 
pended for  their  support  largely  upon  the  liquor  traffic  license 
money.  In  November,  1916,  the  people  of  Alaska  by  referendum 
voted  in  favor  of  Territorial  prohibition.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  second  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
who  provided  for  this  referendum  vote  that,  in  the  event  of  a  vic- 
tory for  prohibition,  a  law  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
should  be  framed  by  the  next  legislature  to  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1918.  Social  workers  of  various  organizations,  however,  realized 
how  precarious  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  so  long  as  the 
legislature  had  as  little  power  for  making  up  the  deficit  in  school 
money  as  it  then  had.  Accordingly,  largely  through  their  efforts 
a  "  bone-dry  "  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its 
sixty-fourth  session,  March  3,  1917.  The  news  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  at  first  received  with  indifference  even  by  the  prohibi- 
tionists of  Alaska,  and  with  disgust  by  the  people  of  incorporated 
towns,  the  newspapers  of  which  attacked  its  advocates  very  bitterly. 
But  these  feelings  were  soon  changed  to  patriotic  rejoicing  when  it 
was  learned  that  Congress  had  also  granted  to  the  Territory  the 
right  to  control  her  own  schools  for  white  and  native  children,  and 
to  use  Territorial  funds  for  their  support.  This  latter  provision  at 
once  gave  to  Alaska  about  $300,000  to  spend  upon  her  schools. 

I.  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATION  REGARDING   SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE   CUILDREK. 

On  March  4,  1913,  the  first  Territorial  legislature  convened  in 
Juneau,  the  capital.  This  body  was  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
house  of  representatives  with  four  members  from  each  of  the  four 
judicial  divisions  of  Alaska,  and  the  senate  with  two  members  from 
each  of  these  judicial  divisions.  Its  powers  were  very  limited,  but 
it  passed  many  necessary  and  progressive  laws,  84  in  all,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women. 

This  legislature  did  two  noteworthy  things  for  education.  One 
was  to  pass  a  law  compelling  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
living  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  within  2  miles  of  a  school, 
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to  attend  that  school.  Although  this  law  was  not  enforced,  because 
there  was  no  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  truant  officers,  it 
at  least  established  a  good  precedent  for  future  legislation.  The  other 
noteworthy  act  was  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  board  of  education, 
a  board  of  examiners,  and  two  school  superintendents  for  the  white 
schools  of  the  Territory. 

That  same  year  Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  working  out  of  a  uniform  school  system, 
with  uniform  textbooks  and  a  uniform  course  of  study.  This  recom- 
mendation Gov.  Strong  repeated  each  year  until  1917. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  a  bill  for  a  uniform 
school  system  was  actually  framed  and  passed.  This  bill  made  pro- 
vision for  an  appointive  school  board  of  three  members,  namely,  the 
governor  (ex  officio  president  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion), the  Territorial  treasurer,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  was  to  be  at  first  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  later  elected  every  four  years.  The  assistant  superintendent,  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  instituting  and  administering  a  uniform  school 
system,  was  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  graduate  of  a  State 
normal  school,  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college  or  university,  ajid  a 
teacher  of  at  least  five  years'  experience.  He  was  to  receive  a  salary 
of  $3,000  annually  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000  for  traveling  expenses. 

The  legislature  of  1915  passed  one  other  important  school  law. 
This  was  a  bill  making  it  possible  for  Nelson  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  communities  having  but  10  children  of  school  age  instead  of 
20,  as  required  in  the  original  Nelson  bill  of  1905. 

Both  these  bills,  however,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  were 
accounted  to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  power  granted  to  the  legislature 
in  1912  (Public  Act  334)  and  were  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect. 

The  third  session  of  the  legislature  in  1917  was  held  immediately 
after  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  "  bone-dry  law  "  for  Alaska  and 
of  the  law  granting  the  Territory  both  money  and  power  for  school 
legislation.  It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  the  people 
awaited  its  acts  relating  to  schools.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  The  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  as 
soon  as  their  organization  had  been  accomplished,  appointed  a  joint 
committee  on  education  consisting  of  five  representatives  and  two 
senators.  It  was  mianimously  agreed  that  a  uniform  school  bill  must 
be  passed  and  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  replacing  in 
incorporated  towns  the  school  revenue  to  be  lost  through  prohibition. 

There  were  many  other  important  school  questions  to  be  settled. 
The  Nelson  school  bill  must  be  changed  in  effect  so  that  communities 
having  fewer  than  20  school  children  might  establish  schools.  This 
question  was  decided  by  House  bill  No.  84.    This  bill  reads: 
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The  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  hia  duty, 
in  tlie  division  to  which  he  is  appointed  and  in  which  he  resides,  upon  petition 
as  hereinafter  specified,  to  establish  by  order  in  writing  a  school  district  at  any 
camp,  village,  or  settlement  outside  of  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town«  but 
such  school  dlatrict  shall  not  embrace  more  than  40  square  miles  of  territory, 
nor  contain  leas  than  10  resident  white  children  between  the  agee  of  6  and 
20  years. 

And  further  that — 

The  qualified  voters  of  said  school  district  shall  choose  by  a  plurality  vote 
a  school  board  of  three  members  who  shall  have  the  power  to  build  or  rent  the 
necessary  schoolhouse  or-  schoolrooms,  to  equip  the  same  with  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fixtures,  to  provide  fuel  and  light,  to  hire  and  employ  teachers, 
and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  everything  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  sohool.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  ofRce 
for  the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  succe9»ors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
An  annual  election  shall  be  held  each  year,  after  the  first  election,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  said  board. 

The  bill  also  provides  more  money  for  school  buildings  than  the 
original  Nelson  bill.  Quoting  from  Gov.  Strong's  report  of  1916,  the 
inadequacy  of  this  former  fund  is  clearly  set  forth : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  teachers  employed  are  without  doubt  far  su- 
perior to  the  school  teachers  of  25  or  50  years  ago,  the  schoolhouses  and  grounds 
are  no  better,  and  In  some  cases  not  so  good  as  those  found  a  half  century  age 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
of  schoolhouses  In  rural  communities  Is  limited  to  $1,000,  a  sum  so  manifestly 
inadequate  that  comment  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  demand  for  funds 
to  maintain  the  schools  already  established  has  so  increased  that  the  strictest 
economy  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  maintain  schools  in  all  of  the  organised 
districts.  Therefore,  the  school  buildings  are  inferior  and  lack  almost  every 
modem  appliance  and  comfort,  except  desks  and  seats.  The  school  grounds  are 
for  the  most  part  unsightly  and  repelUng  instead  of  being  inviting  and  at- 
tractive, although  as  a  rule  the  teachers  do  the  best  with  the  limited  means  at 
tlieir  command  to  make  their  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

This  condition  is  met  by  the  following  provision  in  House  bill 
No.  84: 

The  governor  shall  assign  and  set  apart  to  each  school  district  established 
and  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  a  sum  not  leas  than  $800  nor 
more  than  $1,800,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupUs  in  the  district,  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  schoolhouse,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district,  upon  the  order 
and  voucher  of  the  governor,  out  of  that  portion  of  said  Alaska  fund  set  apart 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  pubUc  schools. 

A  second  important  school  bill  was  House  bill  No.  35,  framed  and 
introduced  by  the  joint  committee  on  education.  This  bill  was 
f lamed  especially  to  meet  the  peculiar  situation  in  Anchorage,  An- 
chorage is  a  new  town  which  has  grown  up  since  the  choice  of  that 
point  on  Cook  Inlet  in  1915  as  the  terminal  from  which  to  begin 
work  on  the  Government  railroad  opening  up  the  Matanuska  coal 
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fields.  This  town,  the  site  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Government,  is 
under  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission. 
The  commission  has  constructed  an  ideal  municipality  with  graded 
streets,  sidewalks,  telephone  lines,  water  service.  Federal  jail,  and 
pK>st  office.  A  school  for  whites,  under  the  Nelson  system,  has  been 
built  there,  seating  150  pupils  and  having  in  1916  four  teachers.  But 
the  town  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  school  needs  are  much  larger  * 
than  the  Nelson  school  system  can  fulfill.  Since  the  town  by  its 
nature  can  not  be  incorporated,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  legislature 
of  1917  to  devise  some  means  of  establishing  a  better  school  at  An« 
chorage.    House  bill  No.  35  therefore  makes  provision — 

That  any  town,  vUlage,  or  settlement  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  outside  of 
the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town,  having  a  population  of  100  or  more  and 
80  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  may  incorporate  as  a  school 
district  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  but  such  school  district  shall  not 
embrace  more  than  40  square  miles  of  territory. 

That  each  school  district  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU 
have  a  board  of  directors  of  five  members  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided* 
who  shall  have  the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  all  school  matters  in 
the  school  district  subject  to  such  general  laws  governing  the  grading  and  super- 
Intendency  of  schools  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
l^alatore. 

That  said  boards  of  directors  shaU  have  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
upon  aU  real  and  personal  property  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts not  exempt  therefrom  by  existing  law,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the 
asscsocd  TSlue  of  sadi  property  in  any  one  year  and  all  moneys  collected  by 
such  taxation  shaU  be  expended  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  levying  and  collecting 
such  taxes,  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  conducting  school  elections,  and  for  tha 
construction  and  maintenance  of  schools  only. 

Section  18  of  the  act  also  states  that  **an  emergency  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  approval." 

But  the  educational  bill  in  which  the  people  of  the  Territory 
felt  most  interest  was  that  intended  to  furnish  a  substitute  to  the 
schools  of  incorporated  towns  for  the  revenue  previously  derived 
from  saloon  licenses.  Two  such  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  other  the  "  75  per  cent "  bill.  The 
first  of  these,  the  so-called  "  fifty-fifty  "  bill,  proposed  to  give  to  in- 
corporated towns  one-half  of  Uie  money  needed  to  meet  their  ex- 
pense budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  other,  the  "  75  per  cent "  bill, 
proposed  to  grant  to  incorporated  towns  three-fourths  of  the  money 
needed  to  maintain  their  schppls  during  the  preceding  year.  Both 
bills  included  a  clause  making  $15,000  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
granted  to  ally  one  school.  After  many  weeks  of  debate  and  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  champions  and  opponents  alike,  near  the  close 
of  the  session  the  "fifty-fifty"  bill,  now  changed  to  a  sixty-forty 
compromise  bill,  was  passed.    The  senate  then  aniended  it  to  grant 
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to  incorporated  towns  not  60  per  cent  but  75  per  cent  of  their  school 
maintenance  funds.  The  house  concurred  in  this  amendment  and 
tlie  bill  was  signed  by  the  governor,  causing,  of  course,  great  re- 
joicing in  all  incorporated  towns. 

The  Territorial  money  available  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  and  the  Nelson  schools  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  as 
'  follows : 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund,  which  comprises  "all 
moneys  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States."  This  money  was  ap- 
]jropriated  by  Congress  in  1913  for  the  maintenance  of  white  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  in  1916  amounted  approximately 
to  $82,500. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  TerritoryV25  per  cen*  of  receipts  from 
the  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress, 
June  30, 1906,  amended  March  4, 1907,  and  May  23, 1908,  respectively, 
which  appropriates  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and 
public  roads.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  this  fund 
amounted  to  $21,851.75. 

About  $240,000  was  derived  from  the  Territorial  Revenue  Act 
passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  1915,  which  imposes  a  graduated 
schedule  of  taxation  upon  fisheries  and  upon  cold-storage  fisli  plants. 

Last  of  all  was  passed  the  educational  bill,  constituting  the  uniform 
school  law,  of  which  the  Territory  had  most  need  in  order  to  reach 
the  standard  set  by  other  progressive  States  and  countries.  This 
law  has  produce^!  a  marked  change  in  the  status  of  the  white  schools 
of  Alaska. 

Befoi-e  tliis  time  the  governor  of  Alaska  was  the  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  but  because  of  his  manifold  duties,  he 
had  far  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  schools.  Under  Gov.  Strong 
excellent  results  were  obtained  in  the  compiling  of  statistics  of  white 
schools  and  in  the  spreading  of  information  and  creation  of  public 
opinion  which  brought  about  the  progressive  legislation  of  1917. 
Gov.  Strong  instituted  the  issuing  of  two-year  certificates  to  teach  in 
Alaska  to  all  teache^-s  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Territory, 
upon  presentation  of  such  certificates,  diplomas,  or  other  credentials 
as  would  properly  qualify  them  for  such  a  permit. 

Until  1917,  however,  "there  was  no  supervision  of  schools  and 
there  were  no  courses  of  study  in  the  rural  schools  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity.  Lacking  systematic  inspection,  there  was  no  coopera- 
tion among  the  schools."  There  were  no  teachers'  organizations, 
and  the  only  school  publications  were  High  School  Annuals  pub- 
lished by  such  schools  as  Juneau  and  Douglas.  The  courses  of  study 
were  not  standardized,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  textbooks,  were 
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changed  with  the  advent  of  every  new  teacher,  who  chose  both  course 
of  study  and  text  books  from  those  he  or  she  was  most  familiar  with, 
usually  those  of  Washington,  Oregon,  or  California.  Offsetting  these 
disadvantages,  however,  is  the  fact  that — 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  In  Alaska  have  two  qualifications  which 
make  for  successful  school  work  in  this  country  where  direct  supervision  of 
schools  Is  necessarily  limited — these  are  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Alaska  are  normal  school  or  college 
graduates;  88  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who 
have  in  addition  had  advance  study.  The  average  teaching  experience  of 
Alaska  teachers  is  seven  and  one-half  years,  exclusive  of  the  school  year  for 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

Commendable  work  has  therefore  been  accomplished  even  under 
trying  circumstances.  This  is  true  of  incorporated  towns  especially. 
The  following  quotation  from  Gov.  Strong's  report  of  1916  well  sum- 
marizes the  progress  made: 

The  graded  schools  maintained  In  incorporated  communities  are  doing  good 
work  under  efficient  superintendents,  and  with  exceUent  courses  of  study. 
Graduates  of  some  of  the  high  schools  of  Alaska  are  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  located  at  Seattle,  without  examination,  and  each 
year  there  is  a  substantial  enrollment  of  students  from  Alaska.  Graded  schools 
are  maintained  in  14  Incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory,  and  in  9  of  these 
towns  high  schools  are  established. 

In  April,  1916,  the  high  schools  of  Douglas  and  Juneau  were  ac- 
credited by  theUniversity  of  Washington  after  an  inspection  tour  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Meisnest,  of  the  university,  who  pronounced  them  on  a 
par  with  the  accredited  high  schools  of  corresponding  size  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  these  incorporated  town  schools,  many  of 
the  most  progressive  theories  of  education  have  been  worked  out  to 
successful  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  Douglas,  during  the  year 
1916-17,  the  following  projects  have  been  successfully  carried  on  : 

The  Six  and  Six  Plan,  whereby  a  junior  high  school  consisting  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  has  been  established,  making  the  break  between  grade  and 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  giving  these  pupils  the  advantage 
of  the  departmental  plan. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  high  school. 

A  school  library  conducted  by  high-school  pupil  librarians. 

A  high-school  annual  paper,  with  75  pages  of  reading  matter  and  15  photo- 
;n*ai»li8. 

A  high-school  dramatic  dub  which  produced  the  first  pageant  in  Alaska,  and 
canied  for  the  school  last  year  about  |350. 

A  high-school  orchestra. 

Interscholastic  debating. 

High-school  athletics,  with  several  Interclass  and  Interschool  athletic  teams. 

The  application  of  Thompson's  minimum  essential  tests. 

Music,  drawing,  physical  culture,  manual  arts,  and  gardening  throughout 
the  gradea 

Medical  and  dental  inspection. 
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A  parent-teacher  association  of  over  100  members,  which  porchased  m  $200 
Tlctrola,  a  set  of  dishes,  and  Indian  dubs  and  dumb  bells  for  the  school. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  schools  of  the  incorporated  towns 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nelson  system  suffered  from  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  systematization.    As  remedying  these  grave  defects  the  im- 
portance of  the  uniform  school  act  of  1917,  described  above,  can  not 
be  overestimated.    As  finally  adopted,  this  act  provided  for  a  Ter* 
ritorial  board  of  education  to  consist  of  four  elected  members, 
namely,  one  senator  from  each  judicial  division,  and  the  governor, 
who  should  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board.    The  first  board, 
however,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  from  the  members  of  the 
senate  then  in  session,  and  the  school  board  which  is  now  in  office  and 
will  be  until  the  next  session  in  1919  is  composed  of  tb»  following 
members: 

Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  ex  officio  president 

Hon.  O.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Valdez,  president  of  senate,  1915. 

Hon.  James  Robert  Heckman,  of  Ketchikan. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Gaustad,  of  Fairbanks. 

Hon.  F.  A.  T.  Aldrlch,  of  Nome. 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  sdiool  board 
of  a  Territorial  commissioner  of  education,  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  $3,600  per  annum,  who  shall  have  an  office  in  Juneau  with  an 
allowance  of  not  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  for  clerical  help  and 
office  expenses.  He  is  to  be  chosen  upon  merit,  and  the  only  limita* 
tion  put  upon  his  qualifications  is  that  he  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  A  maximum  sum  is  appropriated  for  his  traveling 
expenses  also,  and  three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the  Territory 
is  granted  him  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  attendance 
upon  educational  conventions.  The  commissioner's  duties  as  set  forth  . 
in  the  act  include :  The  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  include  all  schools  both 
within  and  without  incorporated  towns;  the  obtaining  of  annual 
reports  from  the  president,  superintendent,  or  principal  of  all  public 
educational  institutions  and  private  schools;  the  keeping  in  his  office 
of  records,  books,  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Territory;  the  preparing  of  a  minimum  course  of  study  and 
a  uniform  textbook  system  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory ; 
the  publishing  and  distributing  to  school  boards  of  the  Territory 
bulletins  or  pamphlets  relating  to  educational  work;  the  prescribing 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools, 
including  rules  of  attendance,  punctuality,  truancy,  etc. ;  the  examin- 
ing of  schools  throughout  the  Territory,  and  accrediting  of  those 
reaching  a  certain  standard ;  and  the  examining  of  and  granting  of 
certificates  to  applicants  desiring  to  teach  in  Alaska. 
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Immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  on 
May  4,  1917,  the  Territorial  school  board  met,  organized,  and  con- 
sidered applications  for  the  position  of  Territorial  commissioner  of 
education.  Mr.  L.  D.  Hendersoi\,  then  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Juneau,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Territorial  commissioner.  He  has 
already  established  an  office  in  Juneau,  and  has  begun  the  arduous 
task  of  standardizing  the  white  schools  of  Alaska. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  schools  for  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  had  to  pass  through  three  distinct  phases :  First,  they  had  to 
be  separated  from  the  influence  of  religious  denomination)^,  in  1894. 
Secondly,  they  had  to  be  distinguished  from  schools  for  Indian 
children  in  1900  and  in  1905.  Lastly,  they  had  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  remote  and  apathetic  National  Congress  into 
the  control  of  the  people  of  Alaska  themselves.  Now  that  this  last 
step  has  been  attained,  it  is  hoped  that  the  white  schools  of  Alaska 
rank  among  the  most  progressive  schooLs  in  the  world. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  1917  AND  1918. 

By  William  R.  Hood. 
DivUion  of  School  A<I ministration.  Bureau  of  Education, 


Contents. — The  Federal  Goyernment  and  education :  Vocational  ednoatlon ;  Education 
for  the  disabled  soldier ;  Mobilizing  educational  institutions ;  Training  soldiers  in  the 
common-school  branches ;  Schooln  on  Qovernment  industrial  reservations ;  Naval 
education ;  Enlarged  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor ;  Other  agencies ;  Expan- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  Council  of  National  Defense — State  legislation : 
General  State  administration ;  Count/  administration  and  supervision ;  The  school 
district ;  Consolidation ;  Public-school  support ;  Improvement  of  the  teaching  per- 
Mnnel ;  Certification  of  teachers ;  The  school  term ;  Compulsory  school  attendance ; 
Uealth  and  sanitation ;  High  schools ;  Special  classes  for  atypical  children ;  Civic 
and  patriotic  instruction;  Elimination  of  illiteracy  and  the  Americanization  of 
aliens :  Community  organization  in  achoolhonses ;  Textbooks ;  Libraries ;  llighcr 
education* 


Within  the  two  years  comprehended  in  this  review  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  in  ahnost  continuous  session,  and  all  the 
States,  except  Alabama,  have  held  meetings  of  their  legislative 
bodies.  Six  States — Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Bhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina — hold  annual  meetings  of 
their  legislatures,  and  these,  of  course,  had  legislative  sessions  both 
in  1917  and  in  1918.  Within  this  period,  special  sessions  wei'e 
held  in  some  States.  Alabama  is  not  included  in  this  review  for  the 
reason  that  its  legislature  meets  quadrennially  and  will  not  meet 
again  until  early  in  1919. 

The  legislation  of  any  year,  particularly  an  odd-numbered  year 
when  42  or  43  legislatures  are  in  session,  is  invariably  made  up  in 
large  measure  with  enactments  relating  to  education,  and  this  is  none 
the  less  true  of  the  two  years  here  considered.  Distinctly  new  edu- 
cational movements,  however,  have  not  been  especially  conspicuous 
in  laws  enacted.  Progress  in  school  legislation  has  partaken  rather 
of  the  nature  of  improving  older  laws  and  moving  along  lines  already 
well  defined.  A  few  elements  have  operated  in  legislatures  with  the 
probable  effect  of  distracting  attention  from  educational  matters. 
The  European  war  has  been  among  these  elements.  The  war  and 
its  concomitants  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  in  consequence  have  not  gone  without  effect  on  State  legislation. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  effect  has  been  essentially  huilf  ul. 
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On  the  contrary,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  chapter,  some  very 
wholesome  educational  measures  have  received  impetus  from  the 
war  spirit. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Government  is  more  concerned  with  education  than  most 
people  suppose.  Of  the  10  executive  departments  at  Washington, 
at  least  8  include  bureaus  or  other  agencies  which  touch  edu- 
cation vitally  at  some  point.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these 
are  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Depai-tment  of  the  Treasury,  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  great  train- 
ing branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and  some  other  agencies  serve  an  educational  purpose  not  only 
through  their  broader  information-giving  activities,  but  through 
school  channels  as  well.  The  work  of  all  of  these  agencies  challenges 
our  attention  afresh,  now  that  the  Government  is  extending  its 
educational  activities  along  other  lines. 

VOCATIONAL  EDTTCATION. 

Prior  to  1917  the  Government  had  adopted  and  pursued  several 
well-defined  policies  with  regard  to  education.  These  are  seen  in 
the  consistent  granting,  upon  the  admission  of  each  State,  of  lands 
from  the  public  domain  for  the  endowment  of  the  common  schools; 
the  provision  of  school  facilities  for  dependent  peoples  such  as 
Indians;  the  encouragement  of  higher  agricultural  and  technical 
education  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1662  and 
supplementary  acts;  and  the  maintenance  of  extension  work^  partic-. 
ularly  in  agriculture,  as  provided  in  the  "Smith-Lever  Act''  of 
May  8,  1914.  In  1917  another  and  no  less  important  policy  in  edu- 
cation was  inaugurated.  This  took  form  in  the  so-called  "Smith- 
Hughes  Act,"  granting  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1917.  It  appropriates  funds  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  providing  instruction  in  agricultural,  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  and  in  preparing  teachers 
of  vocational  branches  of  study.  For  the  salaries  of  teachens  saper- 
visora,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  anded  June  M,  IMS, 
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and  an  annual  increment  of  $250,000  is  added  until  the  fiscal  year 
1924,  after  which  $500,000  is  added  each  year  until  an  allowance  of 
$3,000,000  is  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1026.  These 
sums  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  their  respective  rural  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  appropriations  are 
made  in  like  manner  and  amounts.  The  sums  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  their  respective  urban  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
urban  inliabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  third  appropriation 
will  reach  $1,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  is 
intended  for  preparing  teachers,  suj^ervisors,  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  and  teachei'S  of  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics 
subjects.  The  allotment  of  this  fund  is  made  on  the  basis  of  total 
population. 

The  act  creates  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President.  Of  the  appointed  numbers  one  must  be  a  representative 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests;  one,  of  agriculture; 
and  one,  of  labor.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  may  appoint  such  assistants  as  deemed  necessary.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  such  investigations  and  special  studies  as  the 
board  may  undertake. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act  any  State  must  accept 
its  provisions  and  create  or  designate  a  board  to  cooi>erate  with  the 
Federal  board.  It  is  also  required  that  the  State  or  local  authorities 
therein,  or  both,  expend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  in  the 
State  by  the  Federal  Govermnent,  and  that  plans  be  adopted  for 
vocational  education  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Federal  board.  The 
State  treasurer  must  be  designated  by  the  legislature  as  the  custo- 
dian of  funds  allotted  under  this  act,  and  the  State  board  must 
report  annually  to  the  Federal  board  in  Washington.  The  latter  is 
required  annually  before  the  1st  day  of  January  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
and  must  report  annually  to  Congress. 

As  showing  something  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  the  following 
brief  table  is  given.  It  indicates  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 
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Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  several  States  for  vocational  education} 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  __ . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ^_ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

lA)uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland- 

Massachusets . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


$49, 
15. 
37. 
58, 
19. 
31, 
15. 
18, 
60. 
15, 

187, 
64. 
52. 
39, 
53, 
39, 
17. 
81, 
86. 
67. 
49. 
42, 
78. 
15, 
28, 


765.68 
000.00 
874.42 
021.64 
273.43 
245.91 
000.00 
857.55 
948.84 
000.00 
581.93 
578. 82 
530.24 
867.84 
701.68 
085.00 
920.34 
250.08 
138.  70 
539.36 
557.88 
888. 92 
755.04 
000.00 
014. 13 


Nevada $16, 000. 00 

New  Hampahlre 15,000.00 

New  Jersey 62,776.07 

New  Mexico 15. 000. 00 

New  York 226, 848. 14 

North  Carolina 51, 191. 24 

North  Dakota 17,808.99 

Ohio 115. 022. 17 

Oklahoma 38. 665. 31 

Oi-egon 16. 142. 18 

Pennsylvania 186, 786. 00 

Rhode  Island 19. 304. 07 

Soutli  Carolina 86,189.80 

South  Dakota 17,706.61 

Tennessee 51,  Oil.  12 

Texas 91, 361. 88 

Utah 16, 000. 00 

Vermont 15.000.00 

Virginia 4a  288. 17 

Washington.. 27. 614. 44 

West  Virginia 29,  417. 16 

Wisconsin .IS,  843. 72 

Wyoming J 15, 000. 00 


Total 2, 807, 460. 44 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

Another  duty  imposed  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  that  of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  for  persons  dis- 
abled under  circumstances  entitling  them,  after  discharge  from  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  compensation  under 
the  war-risk  insurance  act  of  October  6,  1917.  This  duty  is  im- 
posed by  the  so-called  "  Smith-Sears  Act,'^  approved  June  27,  1918. 
Under  this  act  the  Federal  board  is  authorised  to  take  the  disabled 
man  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  or  when  the  Army 
medical  authorities  permit,  and  give  him  training  as  his  needs  re- 
quire, taking  into  account,  of  course,  his  personal  preference  and 
previous  training  and  aptitudes.  Tlie  training  pro\ided  is  designed 
to  restore  the  man  as  far  as  possible  to  full  duty  again  as  a  soldier  in 
civilian  ranks.  His  instruction  may  take  the  form  either  of  further 
education  or  adjustment  for  his  prewar  vocation  or  of  reeducation 
for  a  new  vocation  in  life.  During  the  period  of  rehabilitation  he 
is  entitled  under  the  law  to  receive  $65  or  more  per  month,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances.  Allowances  for  dependents  are  also  pro- 
vided. On  the  part  of  the  man  the  training  is  voluntary.  If,  how- 
ever, he  fails  or  refuses  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  rehabilita- 

^  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    Second  Annual  Report,  1018.  p.  106. 
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lion  which  he  has  elected  to  follow,  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  withhold  his  allow- 
ance. The  expenses  connected  with  his  instruction,  including  the 
cost  of  books  and  supplies,  are  defrayed  by  the  Federal  board.  The 
board  is  given  large  discretion  in  formulating  plans,  prescribing 
courses  of  study  and  the  like.  The  act  appropriates  and  makes  avail- 
able until  expended  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  its  provisions. 

Section  6  of  the  above-mentioned  act  also  provides : 

That  aU  metllcal  and  surgical  work  or  other  treatment  necessary  to  give 
fuuctlonal  and  mental  restoration  to  disabled  persons  prior  to  their  discharge 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  respectively. 

It  is  further  provided  in  this  section  that,  whenever  training  is 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  measure  by  the  War  Department  or  Navy 
Department,  a  plan  of  cooperation  may  be  established  between  these 
agencies  and  the  Federal  board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and 
that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  my  cooperate  in  a  like  capacity 
in  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  after  his  discharge 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces.  Tliis  section  thus  takes  legisla- 
tive cognizance  of  the  work  of  rehabilitation  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  year  1917  Surg.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas  organized  in  his 
office  a  Division  of  Physical  Eecoustructibn.  This  division  seeks  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  the  full  functioning  again  of  the  disabled 
man's  physical  and  mental  parts.  Its  methods,  therefore,  are  pri- 
marily therapeutic  and  look  to  restoration  to  military  duty,  but  the 
man's  return  to  civil  life  is  not  overlooked.  Such  instruction  as  is 
provided  is  given  prior  to  the  man's  discharge  from  service.  The 
work  is  supported  from  appropriations  for  hospital  and  other  health 
work  in  the  Army. 

MOBILIZIXQ  EDUCATIONAL  INSTmmoXS. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  needs  of  the  Army,  after 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  was  for  additional  officers.  These 
were  provided  in  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  A  group  of  officer- 
candidates  was  assembled  at  each  of  these  camps  and  given  inten- 
sive training  for  a  period  of  about  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
successful  candidates  were  awarded  commissions.  The  first  series 
of  camps  was  begim  in  May,  1917,  at  13  points  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Other  series  were  held  at  intervals  after  that  time. 
By  May,  1918,  numerous  educational  institutions  had  been  made 
centers  of  officer  training.  Men  of  as  much  previoi^s  training  as 
possible  were  desired,  and  naturally  the  eyes  of  the  War  Depart- 
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mont  were  turned  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  needed  to 
college  graduates  and  students.  The  maintenance  of  units  of  tba 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  higher  educational  institutions 
was  authorized  by  the  "  National  Defense  Act "  of  June  8,  1916. 

"With  a  view  to  mobilizing  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  and  their  facilities  for  special  training,'*  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced,  on  February  13,  1918,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training.  This  committee  had  been 
created  three  days  previously  by  General  Order  No.  15.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Army  officers,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  educational 
experts  was  added.  The  committee  was  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  which  comprised  a  collegiate 
section  and  a  vocational  section.  Units  of  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  were  organized  at  over  600  educational  institutions  <if  the 
country.  The  collegiate  section  consisted  of  regularly  enrolled  col- 
lege students,  who,  on  application  and  on  meeting  the  phyaieml  re- 
quirements, were  given  the  status  of  enlisted  men  and  left,  subject  to 
call,  in  training  at  their  respective  institutions.  The  courses  were 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  three-montlis'  term  and  were  designed  for 
training  both  officer-candidates  and  technical  experts.  The  War 
Department  entered  into  contract  with  the  institution  for  housing, 
subsistence,  and  tuition  of  the  men  of  both  the  collegiate  and  the 
vocational  section.  No  pi'omise  was  given  that  a  man  would  be  left 
in  college  for  any  stated  time,  but  so  lonig  as  he  was  not  called,  hie 
college  education  was  provided  by  the  Government.  There  was, 
however,  the  understanding  that  the  call  of  the  yoimger  men  would 
be  deferred  longer  than  that  of  men  of  maturer  years. 

The  aim  of  the  vocational  section  was  to  train  men  for  service  as 
trade  specialists  in  the  Army.  They  pursued  such  subjects  as  auto 
driving,  auto  repairing,  bench  woodwork,  sheet-metal  work,  eleectrical 
work,  and  the  like.  As  the  courses  were  organized,  they  were  to  be 
given  through  a  term  of  two  months.  Registrants  who  had  a  gram- 
mar-school education  or  equivalent  trade  experience  were  eligible 
for  the  vocational  section.  Induction  was  eitlier  by  call  of  the  local 
draft  board,  by  application  to  the  committee  in  Washington,  or  by 
transfer  from  other  units. 

In  the  last  "draft  law,''  approved  August  31,  1918,  legislative 
sanction  in  the  following  language  was  given  to  the  work  as  planned 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training: 

Baa  7.  Tliat  the  Recivtary  of  War  Is  lathorised  to  aaiigD  to  educational  le» 
stitutioDs,  for  special  and  tecbnlcal  training,  soldiers  wbo  eater  Uie  milftanr 
service  under  Uie  provlHions  of  tlii«  act  in  such  numbers  and  under  sucli  regu* 
lations  as  be  may  proscribe;  and  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  educa- 
tional hiBtitutlonfl  for  the  fmbsistence,  quarters,  and  military  and  aeademSe 
iBStrmctloD  of  sudi  soUUers. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  war  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  committee's  activities  were  confined  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Outside  of  these,  important  educational  forces  were  "  carry- 
ing on,"  for  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment^ the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Chemical  Welfare 
Service,  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  the  Signal  Corps,  the 
Motor  Transport  Cori)s,  and  the  Engineer  Corps,  all  had  means  of 
training  for  their  respective  purposes. 

TRAINING  60LDIEBS  IN  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BRANCHES, 

An  important  branch  of  the  Army  educational  system  was  that 
organized  under  General  Order  No.  45  and  designated  "  Development 
battalions,"  These  were  designed  for  men  who,  because  of  reme-. 
diable  shortcomings,  were  at  first  unfit  for  full  military  duty.  The 
fault  might  be  either  physical  or  mental.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
remedy  was  generally  instructional  in  character,  as  where  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  was  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language,  or  where  a  native  American  was  illiterate.  These 
battalions  were  organized  at  all  cantonments,  and  many  thousands 
of  foreigners  and  illiterates  were  given  as  far  as  practicable  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education. 

SCHOOLS  ON   0O\'ERNMENT   INDUSTRIAL  RESERVATIONS. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  plans  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools  for  the  children  of  workers  employed  on  Govern- 
ment industrial  reservations  where  munitions  and  accessories  were 
manufactured  for  the  Army  were  formulated  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  were  later  approved  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  By  order  of  August  13,  1918,  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance directed  that  the  Community  Organization  Branch  of  the 
Industrial  Service  Section,  Production  Division,  be  charged  with 
the  organization  and  control  of  such  schools.  This  branch  was  ac- 
cordingly organized  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  a  director 
and  an  assistant  director  were  placed  in  charge.  School  systems 
have  been  organized  or  projected  on  reservations  at  or  near  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Elmwood,  N.  J.;  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.;  Delaware 
City,  Del.;  TuUytown,  Pa.;  Perry ville,  Md.;  Charleston,  W.  Ya.; 
Seven  Pines,  Va. ;  Penniman,  Va. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala. ;  Sheffield,  Ala. ;  Brunswick,  Ga.  The  schools  are  supported  by 
allotment  from  Federal  appropriations.  Superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
office  in  Washington. 
1O7087*— 19 2 
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NAVAL  HDUCATION. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Army,  the  Navy's  educational 
system  has  undergone  great  expansion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  general,  its  system  of  training  in  war  time  parallels  that 
of  the  Army.  That  is  to  say,  men  are  inducted  into  the  service  in 
pi-nctically  the  same  way  and  are  given  such  preliminary  and  special 
training  as  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  their  previous  education  and 
aptitudes  call  for.  By  an  agreement  between  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  NavA'  was  allotted,  under  the  "draft  law''  of 
August  31,  1918,  about  15,000  men  per  month.  These  received  train- 
ing, as  circumstances  determined,  either  in  the  "naval  section''  of 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps — at  over  90  educational  insti- 
tutions— or  in  the  various  naval-training  stations  and  camps  through- 
out the  country.  They,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  Army,  are  entitled 
under  the  law  to  vocational  rehabilitation  in  case  of  mutilation  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  law. 

ENLARGED  ACTrVITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

When  a  state  of  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Government,  the  Department  of  Labor  already  included 
within  its  activities  several  lines  of  educational  eJideavor,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  department's  activities  along 
various  lines,  including  educational.  Three  notable  agencies  '^hich 
touch  education  and  which  have  been  organized  within  the  last 
biennium  are  the  Employment  Service,  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Service,  and  the  Training  and  Dilution  Service.  Each  of  these 
ofSces  is  organized  as  a  bureau  and  has  a  director  in  charge. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
general  powers  conferred  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Chapter 
141,  Acts  of  Congress  of  1912-13,  and  of  the  more  specific  powers 
conferred  upon  the  division  of  information  of  the  department  by 
section  30,  chapter  29,  Acts  of  1916-17  (Immigration  Act).  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  Congress  appropriated  (Sundry 
CivU  Act  of  July  1, 1918),  $5,500,000- 

to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency  to  ftirniRh  such 
information  and  to  render  snch  assistance  In  the  employment  of  wage  earners 
throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  to  aid  In  the  standardization  of  aU  wages  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  agencies. 
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As  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  "service,"  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
and  the  collegiate  section  of  the  Women's  Division  were  organized.  In 
the  spring  of  1018  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  mobilized  and 
trained,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  spend  their  vacations  in  the  country 
at  farm  work.  Effort  was  also  made  to  induce  boys  so  employed 
in  vacation  time  to  return  to  school  in  the  autumn.  In  connection 
with  the  reserve  a  collegiate  section  was  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mobilizing  college  students  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Women's  Division  involves  the  placement  of 
women,  particularly  college  women,  in  suitable  positions. 

The  Information  and  Education  Service  is  educational  in  that 
it  is  an  information-giving  bureau.  It  was  organized  as  a  separate 
agency  after  the  passage  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  July  1^  1918, 
which  appropriated  $225,000  for  '•  information  and  education  serv- 
ice." A  similar  appropriation  in  the  same  act  was  that  of  $150,000 
for  the  "  training  and  dilution  of  labor."  In  war  time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  infiltrate  unskilled  labor  into  the  industries  to  do  a 
part  of  the  work,  usually  simple*  processes,  formerly  done  by  the 
skilled  worker.  Prior  to  induction  into  such  employment  the  pros- 
pective employee  needs  a  short  period  of  training.  This  "training 
and  dilution  of  labor"  is  the  work  with  which  the  office  here  men- 
tioned is  concerned. 

In  connection  with  the  two  older  offices  of  the  department  which 
are  in  a  measure  concerned  with  education  there  are  two  notable 
activities  of  recent  development.  By  act  of  June  29,  1906,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  "  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization 
of  aliens."  Under  this  authorization  and  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
formulated  in  April,  1914,  tliis  bui-eau  has  during  the  last  three  years 
sought  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  public  school  authorities  through- 
out ,the  country  in  the  Americanization  of  prospective  citizens  of  for- 
eign biith.  It  furnishes  these  authorities  the  names  and  addresses 
of  declarants  for  citizenship  and  petitioners  for  naturalization  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  these  declarants  and  petitioners  under  the 
Americanizing  influence  of  the  public  school,  and,  by  means  of  let- 
tors  and  otherwise,  seeks  to  induce  them  and  their  wives  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school  opportunities  afforded  them.  It  also  pub- 
lishes and  furnishes  a  manual  for  teachers  and  a  textbook  for  the 
use  of  prospective  citizens.  Authority  for  the  proviii'on  of  textbooks 
is  embodied  in  the  Naturalization  Act  of  May  9, 1918. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties  the  Children's  Bureau  was  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  tlifi  act  of  September  1,  1910,  entitled,  "  An 
act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  th6  products  of  child  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  proceeded  with  the  work  of  carrying 
the  act  into  effect  imtil  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  de- 
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cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  June  3, 
1918.  This  decision  was  conclusive,  rendering  the  so-called  *'  child- 
labor  law"  wholly  invalid  and  inoperative. 

OTHER  AGENCIES.    ' 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  enumerate  and  describe  all 
of  the  Government's  educational  activities,  nor  to  treat  exhaustively 
all  those  that  have  been  undertaken  within  the  past  two  years. 
There  are,  however,  some  other  activities  that  merit  notice  here,  es- 
pecially since  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  laws  enacted  within  the  per- 
iod comprehended  by  this  chapter.  Among  these  are  the  training  of 
shipyard  workers  and  seamen  under  the  Shipping  Board,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the  promotion  of  a  wholesome  na- 
tional spirit  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  the  con- 
duct of  propaganda  for  the  conservation  of  food  and  fuel  by  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  respectively. 
From  its  organization  the  Shipping  Board  has  sought  to  provide 
and  to  train  as  far  as  possible  the  workers  necessary  to  build  the 
ships  provided  for  by  the  shipping  law,  and  to  man  these  sliips  after 
their  entry  into  the  marine  service.  In  the  planning  of  coui'ses  of 
instruction  and  the  organization  of  its  training  system,  the  board 
has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. The  other  agencies  mentioned,  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Public  Infonnation  and  the  Food  Administration,  have  used 
school  channels  extensively  for  their  respective  purposes. 

EXPANSION    OF   THE   BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION. 

For  some  years  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  During  the  past 
two  years  these  increases  have  amounted  to  $36,760,  exclusive  of 
allowances  for  work  among  the  natives  of  Alaska.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  total  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  for  Alaska,  is  $162,260.  Increments  to  appropriations  already 
provided  in  earlier  laws  include  additions  to  the  classified  clerical 
force  and  more  funds  for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1918  the  sum  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  rural 
education  and  industrial  education  was  increased  from  $35,00ft  to 
$45,000,  and  a  part  of  the  latter  sum  was  made  available  for  school 
hygiene.  This  appropriation  was  raised  to  $50,000  for  the  current 
year.  During  the  same  period  the  allowance  for  school  and  home 
gardening  was  increased  from  $5,700  to  $7,500.  New  lines  of  work 
were  authorized  in  1918-19  by  appropriations  of  $9,000  for  the  "in- 
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Testigation  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  including  evening 
schools,  and  the  wider  use  of  the  schoolhouse  in  cities  and  towns," 
and  $4,300  for  the  "  investigation  of  kindergarten  education."  Thus, 
by  increments  to  its  annual  allowances,  and  by  new  authorizations, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  continually  expanding,  but  there  remain 
yarious  lines  of  valid  endeavor  which  it  is  not  yet  able  to  undertake. 

COUNCIL   OF    NATIONAL   DEFENSE. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  approved  August  29,  1916, 
provided  for  a  Council  of  National  Defense  to  consist  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  to  have  associated  witli  it  an  advisory  commission,  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  President.  Among 
other  duties  the  council  is  charged  under  the  act  with  the  "  coordina- 
tion of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  wel- 
f ai*e "  and  with  the  "  creation  of  relations  which  will  render  possi- 
ble in  time  of  need  the  mimediate  concentration  and  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  Nation."  The  council  has  accordingly  sought 
in  various  ways  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  America's  resources,  in- 
cluding educational  facilities.  Among  the  important  agencies 
organized  by  the  council  are  the  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Edu* 
cation,  the  Woman's  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the 
State  Councils  Section,  all  of  which  have  done  appreciable  service 
in  collecting  data  and  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  The  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  appropriates  $400,000  for  the  work  of  the  council. 

STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Since  there  have  been  53  regular  sessions  of  legislatures  and  a 
number  of  special  sessions  within  the  last  two  years,  the  volume  of 
school  legislation  enacted  in  that  time  has  been  very  large.  It  is 
.safe  to  estimate  the  number  of  bills  enacted  into  laws  affecting  edu- 
cation to  have  been  more  than  1,000.  Whatever  the  exact  number 
may  be  it  is  obviously  too  large  to  permit  extensive  treatment  of 
every  act,  or  even  of  every  important  act,  in  a  brief  survey  of  the 
kind  attempted  here.  Moreover,  brief  digests  and  discussions  of 
these  acts  are  presented  elsewhere  in  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  In  this  chapter  the  effoil;  is  made  to  consider  the 
more  significant  educational  movements  and  to  .sliow  their  progress 
through  the  enactment  of  law. 
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GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  constant  state  of  flux  and  change  of  statutory  law  is  not  so 
apparent  in  legislation  affecting  general  State  administration  as  it  is 
in  the  details  of  the  school  system,  or  with  the  smaller  units  of  school 
control.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  recent  laws  affecting  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  general  State  school  policies  that  mferit  es- 
pecial notice.  Among  these  are  acts  relating  to  the  organization  and 
powers  of  State  boards  of  education  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  provisions  for  State  com- 
missions for  various  purposes.  An  Illinois  act  of  1917  reorganizes 
the  civil  administration  of  that  State  by  creating  nine  administra- 
tive departments.  Among  these  is  a  "department  of  registration 
and  education."  In  addition  to  the  director,  there  are  created  in  this 
department  the  oflices  of  assistant  director  and  superintendent  of 
registration  and  education  and  a  board  to  have  control  of  the  normal 
schools.  This  board  consists  of  nine  officers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, the  director  of  registration  and  education,  and  the  snperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction.  All  offices  created  by  this  act  are  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years;  imless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  act.  The  department  of  registration  and 
education  succeeeds  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Among  other  duties  it  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
examinations  of  applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  various  profes- 
sions and  vocations,  and  with  investigations  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  respecting  the  resources,  zoologj^  botany,  entomology, 
geology,  and  water  supply  of  the  State. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  (Ch.  297,  Acts  of  1917)  pro- 
vides for  the  management  of  State  institutions  by  a  State  board  of 
administration.  This  board  consists  of  three  qualified  electors  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  the  governor 
is  himself  a  member  and  chairman.  Tlie  appointed  member  are  to 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years.  Their  salaries  are  $3,600  each,  and 
their  entire  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  board.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  several  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
abolished,  and  the  State  board  of  administration  succeeds  to  their 
powers  and  duties. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  in  this  country  to 
replace  ex-officio  boards,  or  boards  made  up  wholly  or  in  large 
measure  of  incumbents  of  other  offices,  with  members  chosen  directly 
from  the  people.  Utah  made  a  change  in  its  State  board  of  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  tendency  in  1916,  and  in  1917  (Ch.  478) 
Wisconsin  did  likewise.  In  the  latter  the  board  formerly  consisted 
of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
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struction,  one  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
university,  and  one  appointed  by  the  regents  of  the  normal  schools. 
By  the  act  of  1917  the  board  is  constituted  as  follows:  Governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  one  member  appointed  by  the  regents  of 
the  normal  schools,  and  five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  Tlie  terms  of  the  five  appointed  by  the 
governor  are  five  years  and  are  overlapping,  one  member  being  ap- 
pointed each  year.  The  board  is  charged  with  the  management  of 
of  the  fiscal  and  business  affairs  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
State. 

Tlie  State  board  of  education  of  Wyoming,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  a  board  in  which  the  only  ex-oflScio  member  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  This  officer  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  compose,  under  chapter  120,  Acts  of  1917, 
the  board  of  education  of  that  State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  are  outlined  as  .follows:  To  have  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools,  to  fix  standards  for  the  courses  of  study 
in  elementary  and  high  schools,  to  make  rules  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  to  conduct  educational  investigations,  to  have  general  over- 
sight of  vocational  and  other  special  schools  receiving  State  aid,  to 
advise  the  trustees  of  the  university  with  respect  to  the  normal  de- 
partment of  that  institution,  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  board  of  examiners  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 
The  board  is  also  authorized  to  apiK)int  a  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion who  is  made  its  executive  officer. 

By  an  act  of  1917  Tennessee  provided  that  at  least  three  of  the  nine 
members  of  its  State  board  of  education  must  be  chosen  from  the 
minority  political  party. 

Another  line  along  which  legislatures  have  approached  State  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  recent  years  is  the  creation  of  commissions 
to  make  special  studies  and  reports  on  educational  conditions  or  par- 
ticular phases  of  education.  The  greater  number  of  these  commis- 
sions has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
with  regard  to  codifying  the  school  laws  and  eliminating  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  That  such  a  codification  is  needed  in 
many  States  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  examines  carefully  the 
pamphlets  of  school  laws  published  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Nor  is  this  need  unknown  to  State  school  administrative 
officers.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Georgia  School  Laws  and  Decisions," 
published  by  that  State's  department  of  education,  Superintendent 
M.  L.  Brittain  says : 

By  reason  of  recent  legislation  many  contradictions  occur  In  the  Georgia 
Bdioo!  lawa.    •    •    •    For  this  reason  It  has  been  thought  wise  to  publish 
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[only]  extracts  of  our  more  importaot  and  most  necessary  educational  legis- 
lation uutil  the  right  is  granted  to  arrange  the  laws  changed,  omit  those  prac- 
tically repealed,  and  to  print  a  complete  and  thorough  school  code. 

The  legislature  of  191B  provided  for  a  commission  to  codify  the 
school  laws  of  Georgia. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  of  1918  took  a  similar  step  and  provided 
for  a  "commission  to  study  educational  conditions  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  and  to  report  to  the  next  general  assembly  its  findings, 
together  with  recommendations  for  a  revision  of  the  school  laws  and 
amendments  to  Article  IX  of  the  constitution." 

In  1917  the  legislatures  of  Arizona,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina 
provided  for  commissions  to  codify  their  school  laws.  The  usual 
provision  in  enactments  of  this  character  is  for  a  commission  to  study 
school  conditions  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  and  to  make  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  a  report  embodying  recommendations  as 
to  legislation.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
money  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  commissions.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  the  study  should  be  thorough,  and  sufficient  time  ai^d 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  report  and  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
school  code  to  make  them  thoroughgoing. 

Another  sort  of  commission  created  in  1917  was  that  provided  by 
an  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi- 
gations and  submitting  reports  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
child  welfare. 

Except  as  already  indicated  in  connection  with  State  boards,  the 
chief  State  school  officer,  called  "superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion" in  most  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  only  minor  legislation 
within  the  past  two  yeai-s.  This  legislation  has  concerned  chiefly  the 
manner  of  choosing  State  superintendents  and  their  compensation 
and  assistants.  In  Iowa,  prior  to  1917,  the  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  but  the  legislature  of  that  year  (ch.  318) 
repealed  this  provision  and  provided  instead  for  his  election  by  the 
qualified  electors.  A  law  of  Nebraska  enacted  in  the  same  legislative 
year  (ch.  37)  provides  for  the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  regents  of  the  State  university.  The  State  of  Idaho 
has  had  since  1913  both  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
a  State  commissioner  of  education,  the  latter  office  having  been 
created  by  statute  in  that  year.  But  since  the  office  of  superintendent 
was  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  effort  to  substitute  a  com- 
missioner for  a  bui>erintendent  involved  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  abolish  the  latter  position.  Accordingly  the  necessary 
amendment  was  propostnl  by  the  lopislature  of  1917.*    A  new  law  of 


»At  ih9  Hovtmber  election,  lOlS,  this  amendmeot  filled  of  rAtlAc«tloa. 
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Maryland  enacted  in  1918  requires  the  State  superintendent  to  fc  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  college. 

Acts  of  Connecticut  and  Michigan  passed  in  1917  provide  for  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  a  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  respectively.  The  act  of  Michigan 
also  added  two  assistant  superintendents.  Enactments  of  Arizona  and 
Delaware  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  chief 
school  officer  of  those  States.  South  Dakota  in  the  same  year  fixed  by 
law  the  allowance  for  expenses  of  the  State  superintendent.  Among 
other  duties  the  office  of  director  of  State  institutions,  created  in  Ver- 
mont by  act  of  March  2,  1917,  includes  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Vermont  Industrial  School  and  the  Vermont  State  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION   AND   SUPERVISION. 

For  several  years  the  county  as  a  unit  of  school  administration  has 
been  much  in  the  minds  of  educators,  and  the  subject  has  been  much 
discussed  both  among  school  men  and  in  State  legislatures.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  there  are  three  schools  of  thought  with 
regard  to  local  units  of  school  administration :  First,  there  are  those 
who  favor  the  county  as  the  unit,  and  in  strong  form ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  submerge  the  district  as  constituted  in  many  States 
and  make  the  county  as  effectually  a  imit  of  school  control  and  super- 
vision as  the  city  generally  is.  A  second  group  would  have  the 
**  county  unit "  in  modified  form,  leaving  to  each  community  a  meas- 
ure of  local  autonomy;  and  then  there  is  the  third  group,  which  is 
averse  to  abandoning  the  district  system  or  township  system,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  is  preferred.  ^Vhatever  may  be 
the  final  outcome  there  is  without  doubt  a  trend  toward  the  "  county- 
imit "  system  at  the  present  time.  In  his  book,  "  The  Rural  Teacher 
and  His  Work,"  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  classifies  19  States*  as  having 
adopted  the  county  plan  of  organization  and  mentions  a  twentieth 
State  *  which  permits  its  less-populous  counties  to  adopt  this  plan  by 
vote  of  the  people.  As  between  the  advocates  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  pure  county  type  "  and  those  who  prefer  a  modified  form,  results 
60  far  attained  are  indecisive.  Dr.  Foght  classifies  10  States  as  be- 
longing to  the  **  mixed  or  semicounty  type,"  though  he  himself  would 
appear  to  favor  the  stronger  organization. 

Within  the  biennium  treated  here,  the  most  notable  change  to 
the  county  system  was  that  made  in  New  Mexico  in  1917.  By  act 
of  the  legislature  (ch.  105)  that  State  provided  for  a  county  board 

*  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, MUalsslppl,  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virgiola,  and  Washington. 

•Nebraska. 
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of  education  of  five  members  to  consist  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  four  qualified  electors  appointed  by  the  district 
judge.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools 
throughout  the  county,  excepting  those  in  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  general,  this  law  of  New  Mexico  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  tiie  modified  form  of  county  administration*  In 
the  matter  of  finances  the  State  and  county  funds  are  apportioned 
to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census,  and  additional 
funds  may  be  provided  by  district  taxation.  The  expenditure  of 
rural  funds,  however,  is  administered  by  the  county  board.  Teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  district  board  of  directors  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  coimty  board.  All  equipment  and  supplies  for  rural 
schools,  whenever  possible,  must  be  purchased  by  the  county  board 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale  prices.  Rural  school  property  is 
vested  in  the  county  board,  and  districts  may  be  changed,  consoli- 
dated, or  abolished  by  the  same  authority.  Coimty  superintendents 
remain,  as  formerly,  officers  elected  by  popular  vote.  Rural  high 
schools,  as  well  as  rural  schools  of  elementary  grade,  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  coimty  board. 

No  other  changes  of  great  importance  were  made  in  county  admin- 
istration in  1917  or  1918.  However,  in  North  Carolina  an  act  of 
the  former  year  provided  that  in  counties  where  members  of  the 
county  boards  of  education  were  elected  by  the  legislature  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  boards  should  be  nominated  at  the  party 
primaries  or  conventions  and  that  the  legislature  should  elect  mem- 
bers from  the  nominations  so  made.  In  a  Maryland  act  of  1918 
district  school  boards  are  authorized  to  reject  assignments  of  teachers 
to  their  respective  districts,  but  the  county  superintendent  is  not 
required  to  make  more  than  three  nominations  for  the  same  posi- 
tion. In  adopting  this  provision  Maryland  veered  back  slightly 
toward  the  "  semicounty  type." 

Laws  affecting  county  superintendents  of  schools  have  within  the 
past  biennium  generally  taken  the  form  of  provisions  for  increases 
in  salaries  and  for  deputy  or  assistant  superintendents.  Among 
the  States  which  raised  the  salaries  of  their  county  superintendents 
were  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Minnesota  provided  increases  in  the 
larger  counties.  The  payment  of  the  expenses  of  superintendents 
was  provided  for  in  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
law  of  the  last  mentioned,  as  amended  in  1918,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent,  upon  the  presentation 
of  proper  vouchers,  but  such  expenses  must  not  exceed  $125  in  any 
quarter  year.  Deputy  or  assistant  county  superintendents  were  pro- 
vided for  in  1917  in  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota.    A  South  Dakota  act  of  the  same  year  provided  for  the 
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nonpartisan  election  of  superintendents.  Kentucky,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  (1918),  repealed  an  older  law  which  required 
an  examination  for  certification  for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  In  lieu  of  this  provision  it  is  now  provided  that 
any  person  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  education, 
bachelor  of  science  in  education,  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  or  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by  the 
State  normal  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office. 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  legislation  under  this  head  within  the 
last  two  years  was  that  enacted  in  New  York  in  1917.  By  the  en- 
actment of  chapters  328  and  786  that  State  revised  and  reorganized 
its  whole  system  of  local  school  administration.  The  fonner  act 
affected  villages  and  rural  communities,  and  the  latter  concerned 
city  boards  of  education.  The  act  affecting  the  smaller  communities 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  all  school  districts  as  units  of  school 
administration  and  substituting  therefor  a  larger  unit,  the  town- 
ship. This  act,  however,  was  repealed  by  chapter  199,  Laws  of 
1918,  and  the  old  district  system  was  accordingly  restored.  Chapter 
786  was  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  education  law,  by  providing 
for  a  board  of  education  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State."  Under 
its  provisions  a  city  formerly  having  nine  members  or  a  small  num- 
ber on  its  board  of  education  continues  to  have  the  same  number,  but 
in  all  other  cities,  except  New  York  and  newly  created  municipali- 
ties, the  number  of  members  is  reduced  to  nine.  New  York  City, 
which  formerly  had  a  board  of  46  members,  now  has  only  seven, 
and  boards  of  newly  created  municipalities  will  have  five  members. 
,Wliere  formerly  elected,  boards  will  be  elected  under  this  act,  and 
where  formerly  appointed  they  will  be  appointed  still.  In  general, 
this  law  leaves  the  functions  of  city  administrative  agencies  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  prior  to  its  passage.  Its  effect,  in  the  main, 
is  to  repeal  numerous  special  acts  and  to  make  more  uniform  the 
State's  system  of  city  school  administration.  In  the  legislature 
of  1918  it  escaped  the  fate  of  the  "township  act,"  having  been 
changed  only  by  minor  amendments. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

The  movement  for  consolidated  rural  schools  goes  on  without  abate- 
ment ;  in  every  legislative  year  it  is  the  subject  of  extensive  legisla- 
tion. Few  now  deny  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  one-room  rural 
school  must  give  place  to  a  larger,  better-equipped,  and  more  thor- 
oughly graded  seat  of  instruction.  In  States  having  county  adminis- 
tration consolidation  is  easily  effected  through  the  jwwers  of  the 
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county  board  of  education.  In  New  En^and  and  a  few  States  rise* 
where  a  method  of  consolidation  subsists  in  the  town^p  system. 
Where  the  district  system  prevails,  laws  specifically  designed  to 
effect  a  union  of  two  or  more  districts  are  neoessary.  In  view  of  this 
fact  one  looks  to  States  having  the  district  system  for  new  laws  relat- 
ing to  cmisolidation,  and  it  is  there  that  most  of  them  are  found. 
However,  practically  all  States  now  have  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
current  enactments  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
existing  statutes.  Among  the  States  which  have  within  the  last 
two  years  changed  their  consolidation  laws  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Kansas^  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  first  six  of  these  the  new  enaot* 
ments  relate  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  consolidating,  which  is  usually 
effected  by  vote  of  the  people  in  the  districts  concerned.  In  Indi- 
ana, the  transportation  of  pupils  was  the  subject  of  legislatiim. 
There  the  township  trustee  is  now  required  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  all  children  who  reside  over  2  miles,  and  for  children  be- 
tween 6  and  12  years  of  age  who  reside  over  1  mile,  from  school.  A 
Kansas  act  authorizes  contracts  with  parents  or  other  custodians  to 
transport  their  own  children.  Mississippi  in  1918  authorized  school 
trustees  of  independent  districts  to  provide  transportation  for 
children  residing  over  2  miles  from  school.  A  Wisconsin  act  of  1917 
prescribes  conditions  on  wliich  State  aid  for  transporting  pupils  will 
be  granted. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SUPPORT. 

Two  phases  of  school  financing  are  prominent  in  present-day  legis- 
lation. These  ai*e  (1)  the  general  tendency  to  increase  tax  rates  for 
school  purposes  and  (2)  the  effort  to  shift  the  burden  of  school  sup- 
port more  from  the  local  community  to  the  larger  units.  State  and 
county,  or  otherwise  to  equalize  educational  opportunities.  It  is  not 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  outline  here  all  recent  provisions  of  funds 
for  public  schools.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  State  which  has  not  amended 
within  the  past  few  years  its  law  providing  school  revenue,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  increases  in  taxes  have  been  allowed.  Among  the 
States  which  have  made  provision  for  such  increases  within  the  last 
biennium  are  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  among  these  States  are  some  that  provide  for 
county  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  proposed  in  1917  an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution^ which  is  designed  to  require  each  county  to  levy  on  all 
taxable  property  therein  a  school  tax  of  not  less  than  8  mills  nor 


^Ratified  by  the  voters  at  the  November  election,  1918. 
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more  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar.  An  Idaho  statute  enacted  in  the 
same  year  requires  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  a  tax 
for  general  school  purposes  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  min- 
imum of  $15  per  capita  of  children  of  school  age.  An  Oklahoma 
act  provides  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  "county-unit"  propaganda,  the 
tendency  toward  increased  State  appropriations  and  taxation  for  ed- 
ucation, and  the  advocacy  of  Federal  aid  to  the  State  school  systems 
may  all  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  effort.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  all  have  their  roots  in  the  recognition  of  the  unaided  local  com- 
munity's inability  to  provide  proper  school  facilities  and  of  the 
larger  unit's  duty  in  the  matter.  That  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  school  support  will  be  taken  from  the  school  district  and 
assumed  by  the  State  and  county— and  perhaps  by  the  Federal 
Ctovemment— now  seems  certain ;  the  trend  of  legislation  is  without 
doubt  in  that  direction.  A  State  appropriation  for  rural  schools 
made  in  Texas  in  1917  amounts  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  same  legislature 
would  provide  a  State  tax  of  35  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.*  By 
an  act  of  the  same  year,  Delaware  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $850,000,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State's  income  tax,  **  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools."  The  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  pro- 
vided for  a  State  school  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar. 

Legislatures  of  1918  were  no  less  generous  with  State  provision 
of  schocrf  funds.  The  Louisiana  General  Assembly  proposed  five 
amendments  to  the  constitution,'  all  of  which  were  designed  to 
make  more  stable  the  State's  system  of  school  support  and,  partic- 
ularly, to  shift  the  burden  more  to  the  county  and  the  State.  Vir- 
ginia increased  from  10  to  14  cents  on  the  hundred  of  property  valu- 
ation the  State  tax  levy  and  added  $100,000  to  its  annual  appro- 
priation for  sc^hool  purposes.  In  the  Georgia  Legislatui-e  the  annual 
appropriation  was  increased  $300,000,  and,  had  the  bill  become  a 
law  as  it  passed  the  lower  house,  the  increase  would  have  amounted 
to  $1,000,000.  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  also  showed  tendencies 
to  add  to  the  State's  share  in  school  support.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  former.  State  aid  is  granted  to  high  schools  in  towns 
having  fewer  than  500  families  and  a  comparatively  low  average 
of  propert)*  valuation. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  "  Stutc  aid  "  is  a  common  form  of 
State  participation  in  school  maintenance.  This,  in  general,  serves 
two  purposes:  (1)  It  is  extended  to  the  weak  district  to  enable  it  to 
provide  adequate,  or  more  nearly  adequate,  common-school  facilities; 
and  (2)  it  is  gi-anted  in  some  States  to  any  district  to  encourage  it 

'Batided  by  the  yoIoi-b  at  tbc  November  election,   1018. 
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to  provide  desirable  types  of  special  instruction,  such  as  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Among  the  States  which  have  recently  enacted 
State-aid  laws,  or  amended  those  already  in  force,  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Missouri,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  several  elements  which  make  for 
the  development  of  eiBcient  instruction.  Among  these  elements  are 
adequate  training  for  the  prospective  teacher,  higher  salaries  and 
better  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profesion,  more  contentment  and 
security  in  employment,  and  better  social  conditions  amid  which  the 
teacher  may  do  his  work.  State  laws  looking  to  all  these  ends  are 
to  be  found  in  recent  acts  of  legislatures.  With  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  some  noteworthy  acts  have  been  passed  within  the 
past  year  or  two. 

A  Massachusetts  enactment  of  1918  authorizes  the  State  board  of 
education  to  expend  not  exceeding  $4,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  pupils  in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  New  York  an  act  of 
the  same  year  standardizes  the  compensation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
State  College  for  Teachers  and  the  normal  schools.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  a  salary  schedule  is  prescribed.  The  salaries  of 
the  president  and  the  dean  of  the  college  for  teachers  are  fixed  at 
$6,000  and  $4,500,  respectively,  and  the  principal  of  each  normal 
school  is  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  that  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 
The  compensation  of  the  professors,  assistant  professors,  instructors, 
and  assistant  instructors  in  the  college  for  teachers  and  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  assistants  in  departments,  and  critic  and  model 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  begins  at  a  prescribed  minimum  for 
each  class  and  proceeds  by  annual  increments  to  a  maximum  whioh 
is  likewise  prescribed.  According  to  this  schedule  the  maximum  fpir 
professors  in  the  college  is  $4,000,  and  for  the  head  of  a  department 
in  a  normal  school,  $3,000.  An  act  passed  in  Nebraska  in  1917  pro- 
vides in  the  normals  of  that  State  an  "elementary  course"  and  an 
"  advanced  course  "  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  Legislature 
of  Arkansas  in  the  same  year  authorized  the  State  normal  school  to 
issue  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  rural  schools  and  to  persons 
completing  the  two-year  course  in  home  economics.  A  Washington 
act  established  extension  departments  in  the  normal  schools  of  that 
State.  Increases  in  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  were  provided  in  many  States. 

Another  type  of  teacher  training — a  type  designed  chiefly  to  pre- 
pare persons  to  teach  in  rural  communites — is  that  found  in  high 
schools  and  now  become  widespread  in  the  coimtry.    Twenty-five 
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States  have  laws  providing  for  such  training.  Among  these  are  two, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  whose  legislatures  made  the  provision  in 
1917.  The  usual  law  on  this  subject  authorizes  approved  four-year 
high  schools  to  offer  training  courses  and  to  grant  diplomas  upon 
which  teachers'  certificates  of  elementary  grade  may  be  issued  with- 
out further  examination.  These  laws  also  generally  provide  State 
aid  for  the  payment  of  instructors  in  the  normal  branches. 

Teachers'  salaries,  a  constant  subject  of  legislation,  occupied  the 
attention  of  legislative  assemblies  in  1917  and  1918,  as  well  as  those 
of  previous  years.  In  fact,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  consequent 
rise  in  wages  elsewhere  made  more  acute  the  problem  of  retaining 
teachers  in  their  positions  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  and  this  condi- 
tion could  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  legislatures.  The  two  usual 
forms  of  salary  legislation,  provisions  for  increased  funds  for  tuition 
porposes  and  minimum-salary  laws,  were  in  evidence.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  note  has  already  been  made  under  the  heading  ^^public- 
school  support."  Among  the  States  which  prescribed  minimum 
amounts  that  may  be  paid  to  teachers  or  which  amended  existing 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin.  The  usual  law  of  this  char- 
acter prescribes  a  minimum  monthly  stipend  for  each  grade  of 
teachers,  particularly  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades.  Thus  Penn- 
sylvania in  1917  (No.  425)  provided  that  the  holder  of  a  provisional 
certificate  shall  receive  not  less  than  $45  per  month;  the  holder  of  a 
professional  or  a  normal  school  certificate,  not  less  than  $55;  and 
the  holder  of  a  permanent  certificate  or  final  normal  school  diploma, 
not  less  than  $60.  The  object  of  the  minimum  salary  law  is  twofold : 
It  protects  the  teacher,  especially  the  beginner,  from  the  penuriousness 
of  local  school  boards,  and  it  prevents  the  bargain-driving  board 
from  going  into  the  market  and  buying  the  cheapest  possible  teach- 
ing service.  In  both  aspects  it  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Two  kinds  of  laws  tend  to  give  the  teacher  a  feeling  of  assurance 
and  contentment,  a  desirable  state  of  mind  in  a  public  servant  so 
poorly  paid.  These  are  popularly  known  as  "tenure  laws"  and 
"  pension  laws."  Of  the  former  there  are  as  yet  few  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  country,  that  of  Massachusetts  being  among  the  more 
notable,  but  teachers'  associations  and  like  agencies  are  continually 
furthering  the  propaganda,  and  legislatures  are  brought  more  and 
more  to  consideration  of  the  matter.  It  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  a  tenure  law  to  make  secure  in  his  or  her  position  the  ineflBicient 
teacher,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  efficient  teacher  be  relieved,  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  probation,  of  the  burden  of  having  to  stand 
annually  for  reelection,  and  that  on  the  school  board  should  be  placed 
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the  burden  of  showing  cause  why  any  teacher's  employment,  after 
the  period  of  probation,  sliould  be  discontinued. 

Many  laws  providing  for  the  retirement  of  superannuated  teachers 
are  now  in  force.  Thirty-seven  States  have  such  laws  applying  to  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  their  areas.  The  most  recent  development  in 
this  field  of  legislation  is  the  effort  to  put  retirement  systems  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis.  The  acts  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
passed  in  1917  are  representative  of  tliis  effort. 

Among  the  laws  designed  to  improve  the  social  environment  of 
the  teacher  are  those  wliich  provide  for  "  cottages "  or  other  homes 
for  teachers,  particularly  in  rural  sections  of  the  country,  A  few 
States  now  make  provision  for  such  cottages.  Among  these  are  Illi- 
nois, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Washington.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  this  group  was  Mississippi,  which  in  an  act 
of  1918  authorized  independent  school  districts  to  levy  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  teachers'  homes.  Tlie  provision  of  teachers' 
homes  in  connection  with  schoolhouses  would  seem  to  forecast  the 
coming  of  a  rural-school  plant  which  shall  consist  not  merely  of  a 
building  for  sheltering  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  instruction, 
but  also  of  several  acres  of  land,  a  dwelling,  a  bam,  and  other  equip- 
ment suited  to  rural  life  and  rural  community  purposes.  There  is  in 
the  country  a  well-defined  movement  which  is  working  to  this  end. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Aside  from  the  general  tendency  to  raise  the  requirements  of  qual- 
ification to  teach,  there  are  two  or  three  other  aspects  of  teacher- 
certification  which  are  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  this  subject  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  provisions  for  special  certificates.  These  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  for  manual  training,  agriculture,  industrial  subjects,  houseWd 
economy,  physical  training,  kindergartens,  and  classes  for  special 
types  of  children.  Many  legislative  acts  of  recent  years  have  pro- 
vided for  the  certification  of  instructors  in  special  branches.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  amended  its  law  in  1917  (ch.  699)  so  as  to 
authorize  county  boards  of  education  to  issue  special  certificates  to 
teachers  of  deaf  and  atypical  children  and  of  classes  in  citizenship, 
oral  expression,  library  craft,  commercial  Spanish,  and  vocational 
guidance.  Household  economy  is  a  subject  which  is  prominent  in 
laws  providing  for  certification  in  special  branches  or  classes.  The 
tendency  would  seem  to  be  to  require  of  full-time  teachers  in  this 
department  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a  two-year  course  in  home  economics  in  addition  thereto. 
Thus  Michigan,  by  act  of  1917,  requires  the  completion  of  a  two-year 
course  in  the  subject,  such  course  to  be  completed  in  the  University 
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of  Michigan,  any  State  normal  school,  any  college  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  any  institution  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  another  subject  of 
considerable  legislation.  Some  States,  in  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  include  in  the  law  require- 
ments of  teachers.  Specialists  in  this  branch  of  education  hold  that 
o  kindergarten  teacher  should  have  completed  a  four-year  course  in 
high  school  and  at  least  a  two-year  course  in  a  training  school,  and 
the  tendency  in  legislation  appears  to  be  working  to  this  end. 
Maine,  in  1917,  provided  that  a  kindergarten  teacher  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  a  two-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  and 
received  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  training  school  approved  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Another  significant  feature  of  recent  certification  laws  is  the  pro- 
vision for  accrediting  appix)ved  college  and  imiversity  diplomas  and 
teachers'  cre<lentials  issued  in  other  States.  Most  States  now  have 
legal  provisions  of  tliis  character.  Among  the  more  recent  laws  on 
the  subject  are  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  enacted  in 
1917,  and  that  of  Mississippi,  enacted  in  1918, 

THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

In  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  42,  "Minimum  School-term  Regulations,'' 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  shown  that  44  States 
had  at  that  time  established  by  law  a  "  minimum  term  of  from  60 
to  180  days'  schooling  for  each  organized  school  district."  The  four 
States  named  as  having  no  such  legal  provision  were  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Khode  Island.  Since,  in  the  first  three  of 
these,  the  county-unit  system  of  school  administration  prevails  and 
county  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  distribute  State  and 
county  funds,  from  which  school  support  is  largely  derived,  to  local 
districts  according  to  tlieir  respective  needs,  the  requirement  as  to 
a  minimum  term  there  is  not  so  essential  as  in  some  other  States. 
In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  public  schools  are  already  generously 
supported,  the  average  school  term  being  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  minimum-term  regulation  would  appear  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  minimum-term  legislation  enacted  within 
the  last  two  years  must  of  necessity  have  partaken  largely  of  the 
nature  of  amendments  to  older  laws.  There  have  been,  however, 
some  noteworthy  enactments  of  this  nature.  Nebraska,  by  act  of 
1917,  increased  from  seven  to  eight  months  the  length  of  term  re- 
quired of  any  district  having  between  20  and  75  persons  of  school 
age  and  fixed  at  not  less  than  that  length  the  term  for  any  other 
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diiitrict  when  its  school  can  be  maintained  on  a  tax  of  15  mills  added 
to  funds  received  from  the  State,  North  Carolina  in  the  same  year  pro- 
vided  for  an  annual  county  tax  to  aid  districts  in  maintaining  "school 
for  not  less  than  six  montlis.  Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  an 
increase  of  $100,000  in  the  State  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
in  Virginia.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
inci^eases  provided  in  State  funds,  the  legislature  attached  certain 
conditions  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  accruing  under  the 
appropriation  act.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  distribution,  the  district  must  maintain 
its  schools  for  an  average  of  seven  months  in  the  year. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  most  significant  attendance  law  enacted  in  this  country  within 
the  last  decade  was  that  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  in 
1918.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  48  States 
now  has  a  statute  requiring  attendance  at  school,  for  Mississippi's 
enactment  was  the  last  of  the  series.  All  of  the  States  aix)  now  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  requiring  children  to  attend  school  for  some 
period  of  their  lives  and  for  all  or  some  part  of  the  school  term. 
The  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  securing  initial  legislation  in  States 
not  having  attendance  laws,  but  rather  concerns  the  extension  of  the 
a])plication  of  existing  laws  and  otherwise  making  them  more 
effective. 

Eeaching  the  last  of  a  series  conduces  to  retrospection.  The  period 
through  which  compulsory  attendance  was  extending  over  the  coun- 
try— ^"  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf" — ^was  of  66  years'  duration.  The  brief  table  presented 
below  shows  the  years  in  which  the  several  States  enacted  their  ini- 
tial laws  on  the  subject : 


Date  of  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  Jaws} 


Mnssachusetts 1832 

New  York 1853 

District  of  Ck)lumbia 1864 

Vermont 1867 

New  Hampshire 1871 

Michigan 1871 

Washington 1871 

Connecticut 1872 

New  Mexico 1872 

Nevada 1873 

Kansas 1874 

California 1874 

Maine - 1875 

New  Jersey 1875 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin. 


Wyoming 1876 

Ohio 1877 

Wisconsin 1879 

Rhode  Island 1883 

Illinois 1883 

Dakota  a 1883 

Montana 1883 

Minnesota 1885 

Nebraska 1887 

Idaho 1887 

Colorado ..  1889 

Oregon 1880 

Utah 1890 

Pennj^lvanla 1805 

1914,  No.  2,  p.  10,  08  reriscd  to  date. 
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D0ie  of  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws — Continued. 


Kentucky 1896 

Indiana -  1897 

Weat  Virginia 1897 

Arizona 1899 

Iowa 1902 

Maryland 1902 

Missouri 1906 

Tennessee 1905 

rtelaware 1907 

Korth  CaroUna 1907 


Oklahoma 1907 

Virginia 1908 

Arkansas 1909 

Louisiana 1910 

South  Carolina 1915 

Texas 1915 

Florida 1915 

Alabama 1915 

Georgia ^916 

Mississippi 1918 

This  table  shows  only  one  phase  of  compulsory  attendance — the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  each  of  the  several  States.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  important  phase  is  its  growth  in  public  favor  after 
embodiment  in  law.  This  can  not  be  shown  so  graphically.  The 
usual  course  of  the  compulsory  attendance  movement  in  a  State  is 
through  its  embodiment  in  law  and  on  into  a  period  of  extension  of 
application  and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  means  of  enforcement. 
Thus  North  Carolina  enacted  its  first  attendance  law  in  1907,  made 
State  wide  its  application  in  1913,  and  extended  the  age  limits  in  1917. 

The  new  law  of  Mississippi  becomes  appliciible  in  a  county  or  in- 
dependent district  only  by  an  approving  vote  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors residing  therein.  It  fixes  the  age  limits  at  7  and  14  and  requires 
attendance  for  at  least  60  days  in  each  year.  Other  noteworthy  atten- 
dance laws  of  1918  were  a  Massachusetts  act  further  regulating  the 
maintenance  of  county  truant  schools,  a  Kentucky  act  extending  to 
magistrates'  and  police  courts'  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the 
attendance  law,  and  a  Virginia  act  making  its  requirements  State  wide 
in  application.  Important  laws  were  enacted  in  1917  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Arkanses,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Arkansas 
the  requirement  is  extended  to  the  entire  State;  in  Connecticut,  a 
State  "  prosecuting  agent "  is  provided  to  enforce  the  law ;  in  Michi- 
gan, private  and  parochial  schools  are  required  to  make  reports;  in 
New  York,  the  number  of  days  of  required  attendance  each  year  is 
increased  from  160  to  180;  in  the  other  States  mentioned  the  age 
limits  are  extended  in  one  way  or  another. 

H15ALTH   AND  SANrTATION. 

Reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  to  some  wholesome 
effects  of  the  war  upon  educational  legislation.  Without  doubt  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  the  accelerated  propaganda 
for  "  preparedness  "  in  this  country  gave  strong  impetus  to  physical 
training  in  tlie  public  schools.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  Louisiana  in  1916,  and  by  the  adoption 
early  in  1917  of  provisions  for  physical  training  in  all  schools  or 
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for  military  training  in  high  schools,  or  for  both,  in  Arizona,  In- 
diana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon.  Since  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  California,  Delaware,  Michi- 
gan, Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland  have  enacted  similar  laws.  The 
law  of  Maryland  was  passed  in  1918  (ch.  269).  According  to  its 
provisions,  physical  training  must  be  proWded  in  all  public  schools 
and  schools  receiving  State  aid.  The  State  board  of  education  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  regulate  such  training  and  to  appoint  a 
State  supervisor  of  physical  training  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
deemed  necossaiy.  With  respect  to  i*ecent  laws  providing  for  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics  in  secondary  schools,  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  only  two  States,  New  York  and  Arizona,  are  the  provisions  made 
mandatory  in  relation  to  both  school  authorities  and  high-school 
students.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  board  of  education  is  authorized 
to  make  the  requirement  that  military  ti*aining  be  given  in  the  high 
schools.  Without  regard  to  military  training  in  high  schools,  the 
following  States  now  provide  by  law  for  physical  training  in  the 
common  schools:  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  All  of  these,  except  Il- 
linois, which  enacted  its  law  m  1915,  have  made  the  provision  within 
the  last  two  years. 

The  physical  examination  of  school  children,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  San  Antonio  in  1890  and  attained  its  earliest  high  degree  of 
development  in  Boston  in  1894,  is  now  provided  in  some  form  in 
all  States,  though  there  arc  still  a  few  which  have  no  specific  law  on 
the  subject.  Recent  laws  are  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the 
practice  and  with  the  provision  of  kindred  activities.  An  act  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1917  requires  the  school  boanl  of 
every  city,  union,  special  or  town  school  district  to  submit  to  the 
qualified  electors  the  question  of  providing  medical  inspection  of 
schools.  A  Nevada  act  of  the  same  year  requires  teachers  to  make 
examination  of  school  children  to  ascertain  if  they  are  defective  as 
to  sight  or  hearing,  have  diseased  teeth,  or  are  addicted  to  mouth 
breathing.  North  Carolina  and  North  Dakota  pro\'idc  for  medical 
inspection  by  county  authorities.  In  Wisconsin  teachers  are  now 
required  by  law  to  send  insanitary  pupils  home.  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island,  under  acts  of  1917,  provide  for  the  professional  treat- 
ment of  certain  pupils — the  former  for  those  having  defective  eyes 
or  teeth  and  the  latter  for  those  having  defective  teeth.  In  1918  New 
Jersey  authorized  the  maintenance  of  dental  clinics  for  indigent 
cliildren,  and  Virginia  authorized  county  boards  of  supervisors  to 
appropriate  county  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  and  for  the  employment  of  nurses  to  \isit 
schools  and  homes. 

The  regulation  of  schoolhouse  construction  and  the  prevention 
of  the  common  use  of  drinking  cups  and  the  like  wprA  likewise  shIh 
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jccts  of  legislation  in  1917  and  1918.  Vermont  and  Washington  in 
the  former  year  enacted  laws  designed  to  protect  school  children 
from  accidents  caused  by  automobiles*  Vermont  now  requires  within 
200  feet  of  a  schoolhouse  the  sign,  "  Two  hundred  feet  to  a  school- 
house."  In  Washington  the  sign,  "  School,  slow  down,"  must  be 
placed  within  100  yards  of  each  school.  A  few  States  regulated  the 
construction  of  fire  escapes,  and  California  and  Arizona  prohibited 
the  common  use  of  drinking  cups. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High-school  laws  enacted  within  the  last  two  years  concern  chiefly 
the  extension  of  secondary  education.  As  seen  in  legislation  this 
extension  presents  three  noteworthy  aspects:  (1)  The  general  ten- 
dency toward  universal  high-school  education;  (2)  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  "  junior  high  school " ;  and  (3)  provision  for  the  "  junior 
college."  The  first  of  these  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  enactments  of 
a  number  of  States.  Ih.  1917  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
and  Montana  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees  of  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  whose  home  districts  were  not  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  pupils  of  their  attainments.  In  the  first  two  of  these 
the  tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  district,  in  the  latter  two  the  county 
bears  the  burden  of  payment.  In  several  other  laws  authority  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  schools  is  conferred.  A 
Tennessee  act  of  the  same  year  (chapter  96)  reorganizes  generally 
the  secondary  schools  of  that  State.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  elementary  schools  consist  of  the  first  eight  grades,  and  high 
schools  may  be  either  two-year,  three-year,  or  four-year  schools* 
The  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
Without  affecting  four-year  schools  already  established,  the  county 
high-school  boards  may  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  two-year  and 
three-year  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  communities.  A  county 
tax  of  one-half  mill  is  authorized  for  the  promotion  of  secondary 
education.  The  county  court  elects  the  high-school  board.  An  Illi- 
nois act  of  1917  requires  all  that  part  of  a  county  not  in  a  school 
corporation  maintaining  a  four-year  high  school  to  be  organised  as  a 
**  nonhigh-school  district "  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  and  pay- 
ing the  tuition  fees  of  high-school  pupils  residing  therein. 

The  junior  high  school,  which  is  now  widespread  in  the  country, 
has  i-eceived  specific  legislative  recognition  in  Vennont,  California, 
and  Michigan.  In  many  States  specific  legal  provision  for  such 
schools  is  unnecessary,  since  they  may  be  provided  und6r  autliority 
of  existing  law.  The  "  junior  college  "  is  a  later  development  in  sec- 
ondary education.  It  consists  usually  of  an  extension  of  the  four- 
year  coui*se  to  include  two  additional  years,  which  correspond  in 
general  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  college.     Three 
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States,  California,  Kansas,  and  Michigan,  made  provision  for  junior 
colleges  in  1917.  The  Kansas  act  (ch.  283)  provides  fot  a  two- 
year  coui^se  in  advance  of  the  regular  course  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education  and  applies  to  cities  of  the  fii-st  and  second  classes 
and  to  county  high  schools.  This  extension,  however,  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at  an  election.  A  tax  of  2 
mills  in  a  city  or  one- tenth  mill  in  a  county  may  be  levied  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

In  1918  three  States  enacted  important  high-school  laws:  Massa- 
chusetts granted  State  aid  for  secondary  education  in  the  smaller 
towns;  Maryland  added  to  its  system  a  third  class  of  high  schools; 
and  Virginia  authorized  schools  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  to 
give  instruction  in  secondary  subjects,  if  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  education. 

SPECIAL   CL^VSSES   FOR   ATYPICAL   CHILDREN. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  have  institutions  to 
which  feeble-minded  youth  may  be  committed  and  given  training 
suitable  to  their  capacitie^s,  and  other  States  are,  from  time  to  time, 
being  added  to  this  group.  Thus  Texas  provided  for  a  State  "farm 
colony"  for  the  feeble-minded  in  1015,  and  South  Carolina  made 
similar  provision  in  1918.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  atypical 
children  of  the  type  commonly  called  "institutional  cases"  ai'e  soon 
to  be  provided  for  by  law,  but  the  higher  grades  of  subnormality, 
such  as  pupils  retarded  from  one  to  three  years  in  their  studies, 
have  received  less  legislative  attention.  Thei*e  are,  however,  some 
signs  that  provision  for  these  higher  gi'ades  may  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  Already  special  classes  for  "  backward  children  "  are  widely 
maintained,  but  this  provision  needs  encouragement  and  direction. 
A  few  States,  as  New  York,  New  Jei-sey,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
make  special  legal  provision  for  subnormal  children. 

The  New  York  law  was  enacted  in  1017  (ch.  533).  It  directs  the 
board  of  education  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  com- 
mon-school district  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  therein  who  are  three  years  or  more  retarded 
in  mental  development  and  requires  the  board  of  each  city  or  union 
free  school  district  in  which  there  are  10  or  more  such  children  to 
establish  special  classes  for  them.  Any  school  corporation  having 
fewer  than  10  such  children  may  contract  for  their  instruction  in 
another  city  or  district  maintaining  classes  as  provided  by  this  act. 
An  amendment  of  1918  authorizes  boards  to  contract  with  approved 
institutions  in  lieu  of  organizing  special  classes.  A  Wisconsin  act 
of  1017  authorizes  city  and  village  districts,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  superintendent,  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  for  "  ex* 
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eeptional  persons  of  school  age.''    A  State  /  a^  ^y^j.  ^^5^ 

is  provided  for,  and  State  aid  is  g^      "^/  ^  -^  schools! 

one-third  of  the  salary  of  each  te^ch€>i.     ^  ^      ^•^•-^dietrict 

ing  $300  of  State  funds  may  be  paid  to  av  ^  J5*  .^  ^^^^g  ^ 

CIVIC    AND    PATRIOTIC    IN8TR  "^  'V 1.  ^^ 

The  enactment  of  laws  designed  to  provide  insw  '^ 

ism  affords  another  example  of  the  impulse  given  to  t,. 
school  legislation  by  the  European  war.    Laws  enacted  for  i. 
pose  have  generally  taken  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  patn^ 
instruction  and  exercises  be  incorporated  in  the  school  curriculum 
and,  in  the  absence  of  an  earlier  law  on  the  subject,  provision  for  the 
display  of  the  United  States  flag  on  or  near  each  schoolhouse.    Mas- 
sachusetts and  Minnesota,  by  acts  of  1917,  provided  for  training  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship;  and  in  the  following  year  New  York  and 
Texas  made  provision  for  patriotic  instruction.     In  New  York  an 
earlier  law  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  school  board  the  inclusion 
of  patriotic  lessons  in  the  curriculum.    The  new  law  requires  instruc- 
tion in  patriotism  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private.    The  Texas 
law,  enacted  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1918,  requires 
every  public  school-teacher  to  devote  at  least  10  minutes  each  school 
day  to  instruction  designed  to  inculcate  "  intelligent  patriotism.'' 

About  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  require  the  display  of  the 
United  States  flag  on  or  near  every  public  school  building.  By  act 
of  April  21,  1917,  Florida  required  the  display  of  the  flag  on  school- 
houses,  and  in  1918  Maryland  and  Texas  enacted  similar  laws. 
There  remain  10  States  of  the  South  which  have  no  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  recent  enactments  mentioned  here  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  all  States  may  soon  have  legal  provision  for  the  display 
of  the  flag. 

THE  ELIMINATION  OP  ILLITERACY  AND  THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  ALIENS. 

In  some  aspects  the  immigrant  and  the  illiterate  native  present  to 
the  American  people  the  same  problem:  Both  are  civically  unad- 
justed, both  are  in  need  of  education  more  or  less  elementary  in 
character,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  in  large  measure  the  adult  who 
makes  the  problem.  Still  another  likeness  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  kind  of  school,  the  evening  school,  will  either  serve  the 
purpose  of  Americanizing  the  alien  or  afford  instruction  for  the 
illiterate  native. 

Within  the  period  comprdiended  by  this  review  several  States 
have  enacted  laws  looking  to  the  Americanization  of  the  alien  and 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy.  The  custom  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  of  conducting  ^^ moonlight  schools"  and  like  activities  for 
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States  C^^'*^^^  ^^  illiterate  persons  is  growing.    In  a  few  States  tliese 
colleffe^^  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  State  "  illiteracy  com- 
year  (/"S."    In  addition  to  those  already  established,  conunissions  of 
boac/"^^"^  were  created  in  Mississippi  in  1916  and  in  Arkansas  in 
No  State  appropriation,  however,  was  made  in  either  case. 
liis  was  in  accord  with  past  practice,  for  initial  acts  creating  these 
i^conimissions  have  generally  carried  no  appropriation,  the  commis- 
sion being  left  to  look  to  private  benefaction  for  support.    A  second 
step  in  the  procedure,  however,  has  been  reached.    In  1917  North 
Carolina  and  in  1918  Kentucky,  each  appropriated  $25,000  annually 
for  the  work  of  reducing  illiteracy  within  their  respective  borders. 
Thus  the  States  are  beginning  to  take  more  vigorous  hold  of  the 
problem. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  in  1918  passed  three  acts  designed 
to  cure  the  malady  of  illiterate  citizenship  in  that  State,  An  act 
known  as  the  '*Lockwood  law  "  authorizes  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutes in  the  normal  schools  and  in  cities  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing teachers  to  give  mstruction  to  adult  illiterates.  A  second  act, 
the  "Robinson  law,"  requires  attendance  at  either  day  or  evening 
school  of  all  persons  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  do  not  pos- 
sess such  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  re- 
quired for  completing  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  elementary 
school.  A  third  act  requires  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools  in 
cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and  in  union  free  school 
districts  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  legislature  of 
Arizona,  at  a  special  session  in  1918,  provided  for  "night  schools" 
in  districts  "where  there  are  15  or  more  persons  over  16  years  of 
age  who  either  do  not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  or  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  language."  State  aid  is  granted  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  Arizona  act.  A  Missis- 
sippi act  of  the  same  year  authorizes  any  school  district  to  levy  a 
local  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  evening  or  part-time  schools 
for  "  persons  in  need  of  such  instruction." 

Reverting  to  the  legislation  of  1917,  one  finds  that  in  that  year 
at  least  a  dozen  States  enacted  laws  affecting  evening  schools.  Colo- 
rado authorized  the  establishment  of  public  day  and  continuation 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  trades  and  vocations,  and  empowered  the  State 
board  of  education  to  expend  State  funds  therefor.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Iowa  act  any  school  district  may  establish  evening 
schools  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  and  is  required  to  establish 
such  a  school  whenever  10  or  more  persons  entitled  to  attend  desire 
instruction  therein  in  the  conunon  branches.  Laws  of  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Tennessee  provided,  respectively,  for  both  day  and 
evening  classes  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age,  for  evening  schoc^ 
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for  persons  over  16,  and  for  "night  schools"  for  persons  over  15. 
Nevada  and  North  Dakota  provided  generally  for  evening  schools. 
An  act  of  New  Mexico  authorizes  the  directors  of  any  school  district 
in  which  there  are  10  or  more  illiterate  or  6emi-illitci*ate  persons  to 
employ  the  day-school  teacher  to  give  such  pereons  instruction  in 
the  evenings.  New  Jersey  now  provides  for  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment of  State  funds  for  evening  schools  for  foreign-born  residents 
when  the  aggregate  to  which  such  schools  are  entitled  exceeds  the 
JBtate  appropriation.  The  new  law  of  South  Carolina  permits  per- 
sons over  21  years  of  age  to  attend  "public  night  schools."  West 
Vii*ginia  authorizes  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  per- 
sons over  the  compulsory-attendance  age.  Wisconsin  increased  to 
three-fourths  mill  the  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  cities  for  industrial 
and  continuation  schools.  From  these  laws  at  least  one  significant 
fact  emerges:  The  older  evening  school  conducted  generally  as  an 
**  opportunity  school "  for  youth  is  now  more  extended  in  scope  and 
function  so  as  to  include  instruction  for  adults  who  are  in  need  ol 
further  education  and  civic  adjustment. 

COMMUWITT  ORGANIZATION    IN    8CHOOLHOU8ES. 

The  propaganda  for  the  ^^  wider  use  of  the  school  plant "  is  now 
more  than  a  decade  old,  the  social  and  recreation  centers  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  having  attracted  wide  attention  as  early  as  1907,  but  the  con« 
ception  of  this  "  wider  use  "  has  now  grown  broader.  *^  The  ultimata 
unit  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  possession  of  the  United  States 
i«  the  school  district.  Every  school  district  should  tlierefore  be  a 
little  democracy,  and  the  schoolhouse  should  be  tlie  community 
eapitol,"  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.*  From  this  statement  one  gets  tliuo 
idea  that  every  community  is  entitled  to  constitute  itself  a  little 
deipocracy,  centering  in  meetings  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  conducting 
such  legitimate  neighborhood  activities  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and 
without  doubt  this  is  the  trend  of  present-day  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject.  In  1917,  not  fewer  than  14  States  made  provision  in  one  form 
or  another  for  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  center  of  community 
activities  other  than  the  ordinary  instruction  given  to  pupils  in  the 
day  schools. 

Laws  permitting  local  school  authorities  to  open  schoolhouses  for 
recreational  and  other  community  purposes  were  enacted  in  1917  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah.  In  these 
laws  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  such  purposes  is  left  to  th« 
discnBtion  of  the  school  board ;  that  is  to  say^  the  board  is  the  final 
autliority  in  determining  whether  the  school  plant  shall  be  so  used. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  the  community-center  movement  would  have 
laws  drawn  in  stronger  form.    Tliey  would  have  them  require  the 
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school  board  to  open  the  schoolhouse  for  commimity  activities  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  a  suflScient  number  of  citizens.  Several  laws 
enacted  in  1917  were  framed  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Thus, 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jei*sey  changed  from  permissive  to  manda- 
tory the  law  of  that  State.  The  district  or  city  board  of  educa- 
tion there  is  now  required,  "subject  to  reasonable  regulations  to 
be  adopted  by  said  board  or  upon  notification  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,"  to  permit  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  community 
purposes.  In  New  York,  on  petition  of  25  citizens  of  any  school 
district  or  city,  the  district  board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  edu- 
cation is  now  required  to  organize  and  conduct  community  centers 
and  civic  forums  and  to  provide  funds  for  their  support.  Ohio 
likewise  requires  school  boards  to  permit  such  use  of  school  property. 

An  important  feature  of  a  well-organized  community  center  is 
the  provision  for  a  "community  secretary,"  or  executive  ofBcer  of 
the  community  organization.  This  oiBce,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  practice,  is  now  appearing  in  laws  on  the  subject.  An 
example  is  found  in  chapter  86  of  the  New  Hampshire  Acts  of  1917. 
This  law  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  equip  and  operate  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  to  employ  "such  play  leaders, 
playground  instructors,  supervisoi-s,  recreation  secretary,  or  superin- 
tendent and  other  officials  as  it  deems  best."  The  school  board  may 
be  given  charge  of  such  activities,  in  which  case  schoolhouses  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  expense^s  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fisciU  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  provided  "for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  organization  and  conducting  of  community 
forums  and  civic  centers  in  school  buildings,  including  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
payment  of  janitor  service,  soci^etarics,  teachers,  and  organizers, 
*  *  *  $5,000."  This  provision  was  continued  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year. 

A  North  Carolina  enactment  of  1017  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  provide  a  series  of  en- 
tei*tainments,  varying  in  character  and  cost  and  consisting  of  motion 
pictures,  to  be  given  in  rural  schoolhouses.  One-third  of  tlie  cost  of 
these  entertainments  is  to  bo  borne  by  the  State,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  must  be  provided  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the 
rural  school  community.  An  annual  State  appropriation  of  $25,000 
is  made  by  this  act.  An  act  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislatuixj  author- 
izes school  districts  to  levy  taxes  for  conununity-center  purposes,  and 
a  Texas  act  permits  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  holding  elections. 

In  1918  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  made  further 
provision  for  the  comunity  use  of  the  school  plant  The  first  two  of 
these  authorized  the  use  of  schoolhouses  as  polling  places.   Maryland 
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provided  for  community  meetings  and  authorised  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  arrange  for  pictorial  in8tructi<m  in  the  schools. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Textbook  laws  passed  within  the  past  two  years  present  no  espe- 
cially distinctive  features.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity  have 
been  subjects  of  legislation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  enactments 
of  1917  and  1918  followed  the  older  lines.  Montana,  which  prior  to 
1917  had  a  law  permitting  school  districts  to  furnish  books  free  of  cost 
to  public-school  pupils,  amended  its  law  in  that  year  so  as  to  require 
that  books  be  so  furnished.  Florida  authorized  the  provision  of  free 
Jitboolcs  in  two  of  its  more  important  counties.  Witli  regard  to  uni- 
tormity  of  textbooks,  one  important  law  was  enacted — Arkansas 
(act  112)  changed  its  system  from  county  uniformity  to  State  uni- 
formity. 

A  phase  of  textbook  regulation  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  recent  years  is  the  requirement  that  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  offering  books  for  sale  or  exchange  in  the  State  must  file 
in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  samples  of  such  books  and 
lists  of  prices  at  which  they  shall  be  sold.  Thirteen  States — Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mimiesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — ^now  make 
such  requirement,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  having  enacted  laws  to  that 
end  in  1917.  In  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  the  requirement 
applies  to  books  not  subject  to  the  uniform-textbook  laws.  States  which 
do  not  belong  either  to  this  group  of  so-called  "  filing  States  "  or  in 
the  list  of  those  providing  for  State  or  county  uniformity  are  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Some  months  ago  a  study  of  State  laws  relating  to  libraries  was 
mode  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  siunmary  of  those  in  force 
Januaiy  1, 1918,  was  prepared.  This  summary  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing facts  respecting  State  provision  of  library  facilities : 

Kiuiit>er  having  State  Ubraries ^  48 

Knmber  having  State  commiHSioiis  for  the  protuotloo  of  llbrarles.^ M 

Number  having  iitate  traveliug  Ubrories 33 

Number  having  State  legislative  reference  bureaus 30 

Number  having  State  historical  commissions  (official) 22 

State  aid  to  State  historical  societies 30 

Number  provldlBg  by  law  for  county  libraries 10 

Niuifcber  provhting  for  county  traveling  Hbrariefl ^^ . 13 

Number  providing  for  locol  public  Ubraries.^ < ^^ 48 

Number  providing  for  public  school  libraries , 43 

State  aid  to  public  libraries 11 

State  aid  to  school  libraries 10 
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Of  the  items  enumerated  in  this  table  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
in  the  library  legislation  of  recent  years  are  the  provisions  for  legis- 
lative reference  bureaus,  county  libraries,  and  school  libraries.  It 
will  be  observed  that  30  States  now  make  provision  for  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  whose  essential  fimction  is  to  make  comparative 
studies  of  legislation.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign,  for  it  shows  a  trend 
away  from  the  older  haphazard  manner  of  enacting  laws  and  toward 
the  practice  of  framing  new  legislation  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  States. 

In  1917  seven  States — Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — authorized  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  public  libraries.  Whether 
this  forecasts  an  extension  of  the  coimty-library  system  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  not  already  supplied  with  local  community  libraries 
can  not  now  be  determined,  but  it  unquestionably  shows  a  very  strong 
pi-esent  tendency  to  provide  library  facilities  in  this  way.  The 
coimty  system  would  seem  a  thoroughly  feasible  system  for  rural 
sections  of  the  country.  A  county  library  located  at  the  county  seat, 
having  branches  at  other  centers  of  population,  and  sending  out 
traveling  collections  to  every  schoolhouse  as  a  distributing  station, 
can  be  made  to  serve  every  community  in  the  county.  School  li- 
braries, for  which  43  States  have  made  legal  provision,  have  been 
widely  extended  in  recent  years,  and  rightly  so,  but  the  county  library 
can  be  made  to  correlate  and  largely  increase  the  reading  facilities  of 
the  people. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  legislation  affecting  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  tliat  which  regulates  the  finances  or  sys- 
tems of  support  of  State  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  matter  of 
gencml  maintenance  and  current  expenses,  there  is  a  tendency  both 
to  increase  the  amounts  allowed  and  to  stabilize  support  by  provid- 
ing for  tax  levies  to  replace  the  older  practice  of  making  statutory 
appropriations.  Increases  in  appropriations  and  tax  levies  as  well 
were  allowed  within  the  last  two  years  in  several  States.  Colorado  in 
1917  provided  for  the  State  univei-sity  a  levy  of  eight  one-hundredths 
of  a  mill  in  addition  to  the  tax  already  authorized  for  that  institution, 
and  increased  to  the  extent  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  the  tax  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  buildings  for  all  of  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  Kansas  Legislature  of  the  same  year  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  designed  to  authorize  the 
legislature  to  fix  a  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  State  educational 
institutions.  The  Legislature  of  Washington  fixed  the  levy  for  the 
university  of  that  State  at  seventy-four  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.  For 
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the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1919,  Illinois  appropriates  $4,800,000 
to  its  university,  and  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  California  is  allowed  to  increase  until  the  fiscal  year  1920  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  make  for  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  107  per  cent  of  the 
sum  for  the  preceding  year. 

Provision  of  funds  for  buildings  and  kindred  outlays  for  higher 
institutions  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  legislation  of  1917.  In 
some  cases,  these  funds  were  provided  by  bond  issues,  and  in  others 
by  tax  levies.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  chose  the  former  means. 
In  North  Carolina  an  issue  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  in  amount  was 
authorized  for  the  permanent  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
Staters  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  in  Tennessee  an 
issue  of  $1,000,000  was  allowed  for  the  university.  Wyoming  pro- 
vided, for  the  purpose  of  permanent  buildings  and  improvements  at 
it8  university,  a  State  tax  of  one-eighth  of  a  mill  in  addition  to  other 
taxes  and  appropriations. 

The  tendency  to  extend  to  a  wider  clientele  the  benefits  of  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  present  in  the  legislative  enactments 
considered  here,  as  it  has  been  in  those  of  some  former  years.  This 
extension  usually  takes  the  form  either  of  scholarships  or  of  provi- 
sion of  free  tuition  for  the  residents  of  the  State.  A  New  Hampshire 
act  of  1917  appropriates  $15,000  annually  to  Dartmouth  College,  and 
directs  that  out  of  this  amount  10  scholarships  be  provided  for  resi- 
dents of  the  State.  A  Virigina  act  of  1918  provides  119  scholar- 
ships— one  from  each  of  the  school  divisions  of  the  State — at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  These  entitle  their  holders  "to  tuition  in 
the  college,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  and  attendance  free  of  charge." 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  applicant  in  a  school  division,  the 
beneficiary  is  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination.  If  the 
holder  of  a  scholarship  I'emains  at  the  university  two  years  or  more, 
he  must  after  leaving  devote  two  school  years  to  service  as  an  admin- 
istrative officer  or  teacher  in  the  school  system.  A  new  Wisconsin 
law  (1917)  provides  fi-ee  tuition  at  the  university  for  students  whose 
parents  have  i*esided  in  the  State  one  year  or  more ;  and  a  Montana 
act  authorizes  refunds  of  traveling  expenses,  less  $5,  of  students  in 
the  institutions  of  the  university  who  are  residents  of  the  State. 

The  administration  or  control  of  State  higher  institutions  was 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  a  few  States  in  1917  and  1918.  Arizona 
created  a  commission  of  three  members  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  general  control  of  the  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  university, 
normal  schools.  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  State  library,  and  legis- 
lative i-eference  library.  Nevada  amended  its  law  so  as  to  recon- 
stitute the  board  of  regents  of  the  university;  this  board  now  con- 
sists of  five  members,  elected  by  vote  of  the  people.    North  Carolina 
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increased  from  81  to  101  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  university  of 
that  State. 

In  1915  Massachusetts  provided  for  a  department  of  university 
extension  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
State  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  was 
$90,000.  An  act  of  the  Legislatui-e  of  Wisconsin  passed  in  1917  au- 
thorized the  regents  of  the  State  university  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  training  school  for  public  service. 

The  State  of  Washington  in  1917  (ch.  10)  sought  to  correlate  as 
far  as  practicable  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  its  higher 
institutions  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This 
act  prescribes  the  "  exclusive  major  lines  "  which  the  courses  at  the 
university  shall  embrace,  and  like  provision  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  State  agricultural  college.  Courses  permitted  in  either  or  both 
institutions  are  likewise  outlined  in  the  act.  Courses  in  the  State 
normal  schools  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
but  within  the  limits  indicated  in  the  law.  A  "  joint  board  of  higher 
curricula  "  composed  of  nine  members  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
*'  considering  matters  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  the  foregoing  institutions." 
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tion  of  sokUers— Education  of  women— Education  of  deaf— Exceptional  diUdran— Education  extension— 
14bnrles  and  reading— Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
ciirrent  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  pubUcation. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

190.  Hational  •dooation  aosooiatioii.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty-«ixth 
annuftl  meeting.  .  .  .  Rttsbuigh,  Pa.,  June  2^-July  6, 1918.  Journal  of  the 
National  education  association,  3:  223-94,  December  1918. 

Dejmrtmmt  9f  BUmmitarjf  JtecaKoM.— Contains:  1.  liarj  D.  Bradford:  Trainiiic  for  toolal 
adluttomt-tha  dtlmt  of  tha  futon,  p.  236-».  3.  N.  C.  Scliatf  tr:  A  bttt«  apprtdation  of 
eoltiindTaloit,  p.2a»^  I>lMi]nioQ:abatt<ri^pr«daticnofathkalTaliua^^  A.B.  Brobacharf 
p.  330-83.  3.  Carolina  Hedgw:  Tha  Idndargartcn  ai  a  factor  in  Amartoanltatlaiy  p.  20-37.  4. 
Earl  Baniaa:  Bpok«i  EngUih  ai  a  factor  in  Am«loaniiatioii,  p.  237-30.  ft.  Van  Evria  KUpatii^ 
Amartftanliatlon  thni  school  gardcDS,  p.  240-41. 

DtpartiMtU  of  Seeondarf  Edueatio%,—6.  W.  8.  Small:  Phyilcal  eduoatlon  in  tha  high  aohool 
in  tha  praasQt  nm^rgmcj,  p.  24<M8.  7.  O.  F.  Thistlethwaita:  atlMoahip  and  ath]etio»-«  ooo> 
crHaaiampla,  p.  2t»-S2.   8.  Q.  P.  Strayar.  TTia  <m<rg«icy  in  aacondary  adncatlon,  p.  2»»-63. 

DtpmtmnU  ^  Phftkui  Eimetthn,-^,  W.  F.  Bndca:  Tha  atraigth  of  a  nation  promoiad  thra 
phyiioal  adnoation,  p.  360-M.  10.  8.  H.  Baplogla:  Tha  iniliMnoa  of  phyiioal  adnoatJcn  on  tha 
daratopaunt  of  tha  indiTidoal,  p.  280-61.  11.  May  H.  Prantioa:  Bflaeto  of  phyrfoal  adnoation 
on  tohool  morale,  p.  281-63.  12.  L.  L.  HiU:  Phyiioal  adnoatJcn  in  rural  achoola,  p.  28M3.  13. 
R.D.Ward«i:Craad  of  phyiioal  eduoatlon,  p.  260^.  14.  J.  O.  Rlgp:  Tha  poiioy  of  Ntir  York 
flCata  with  regard  to  phydoal  training,  p.  368-71. 

Deparimtnt  c/ Aural  and  AfrteuUnroi  Edweati9n.—15.  O.  A.  Wcrks:  The  relationship  betwam 
taaoher-trainlng  departments  under  the  prorisians  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  and  state  super  fiaora 
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4  ouBBBiirr  educational  pubuoaiions. 

of  agrlodlture  far  the  sUte  boards  for  Tooatlooal  education,  p.  275-78.  18.  R.TW.  Stimaon:  8«e- 
tlooal  oonfercnces  and  periods  of  pn^essioDal  improrement  work  fbr  teachers  of  high  aehool  asii- 
culture,  p.  381-S4;  Discusiloa,  p.  284-86.  17.  W.  8.  Waller.  Home>pr(4eet  work  too  cmaU-^aoma- 
thing  biffier  needed— a  tubstltate  in  operation,  p.  286-88.  18.  W.  R.  Hart:  The  new  edoeatloti  in 
agriculture  based  on  sound  pedagogy,  p.  290-M. 

191.  Southern  sociologieal  congress.   Democracy  in  earnest.   Wswbingtoii»  D.  C, 

Southern  sociological  congress,  1918.    416  p.    8®. 

Chapter  VI,  The  child,  the  wtmian,  and  the  future  nation. 

Contains:  1.  ICL.KeBlen  The  modem  orphanage  in  the  Sooth,  p.  245-a.  X  E.  Qodbold:  Th* 
i(^oolasafooasofdisea•^p.251-M.  8.  Mrs.  Helena  HoU^jr:  RespoosfbOity  Itar  health  la  pnblle 
i(^ools,p.2S7-e2.  4.  J.P.Fanlkner.Teaehhighealthtaithepublioi(^OQis,p.262-60.  5.  R.W- 
Hogue:  The  ohikl  and  heredity,  p.  96»-78. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

192.  Bloss,  W.  Bsoott.    An  up-to-date  schoolmaster  in  an  old-time  school.    School 

guardian  (London)  44:  54-56,  January  1919. 

A  sympathetie  and  interesting  sketch  of  Charles  Hode,  a  seventeenth  osntnry  sehoofanaiter, 
who  conducted  a  grammar  school  tai  London.   Describes  his  methods  of  disolpUne,«to. 

193.  Qarraghan,  Gilbert  J.    St.  Regis  seminary.    Catholic  histcffical  review,  4: 

452-78,  January  1919. 

A  history  ofthe  first  CathoUo  Indian  school  hi  the  United  States.  St.  Regis  semtatary,  1828-1881. 

194.  Gragg,  Florence  A.   Two  schoolmasters  of  the  renaissance.    Classical  journal, 

14:  211-23,  January  1919. 

Describes  the  work  of  Mathurln  Cordier  and  Juan  Luis  Vivos. 

195.  Kimmel,  Herbert.    The  status  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  instruction 

during  the  colonial  period.   School  and  society,  9: 195-202,  February  15, 1919. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNTTBD  STATES. 

196.  Barrett,  James  W.   The  twin  ideals;  an  educated  commonwealth.    London, 

H.K.Lewis  A  CO.  ltd.,  1918.   2  v.   8*». 

A  repabUoatioQ  of  enays,  memoranda,  articles,  and  letters  on  varloas  edncatinmil,  social,  and 
political  topics.  Author  has  been  ^member  of  council  of  management  and  lecturerjn  the.UniYer- 
sity  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

197.  Cooley,  0.  H.    A  primary  culture  for  democracy.    Michigan  alumnus,  .25: 

293-99,  February  1919. 

The  demand  for  a  new  sort  of  liberal  eduoatian. 

198.  Denny,  W.  A.    A  report  on  the  school  sjrstem  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  1917-18. 

[Anderson,  Ind.,  Senior  high  school  printery,  1919?]   138  p.   illus.   8^. 

This  report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  survey,  giving  information  about  school  Ihianoe,  the  teairfitng 
staff,  the  pupil,  school  buildings,  etc 

199.  Genmtl  education  board.    Public  education  in  Delaware;  a  report  to  the 

Public  school  commission  of  Delaware.    New  York,  General  education  board, 
1918.   109  p.   plates,  tables.    12<>. 

This  report  of  the  surrey  was  prepared  by^Drs.  Abraham  Flemerand  Frank  P.  Baohman,  of 
the  Oeneiil  eduoatian  board. 

200.  Hanson,  O.  O.    The  business  man's  criticism  of  our  public  school  system. 

[Memphis,  Tenn.,  1919]    14  p.    8''. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  coniiBrenoe  on  rural  education  and  country  W^,  called  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  Daytona,  Florida,  February  1-4, 1910, 

201.  James,  George  F.    The  schools  of  the  people.    Educational  foundations,  30: 

202-12,  February  1919. 

This  article  Is  also  issued  hi  pamphlet  form  by  the  Western  department  of  ths  Natfonal  war 
watt  ooonofl,  Y.  H.  C.  A,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CoiiTi]rfB.~Foreword— War  and  schools.— L  Education  spells  opportunity.— IL  The  schools 
of  yesterday.— IIL  The  schools  of  today.— IV.  The  schools  of  tomorrow. 

202.  Mao  Oaoghey,  Vaughan.    The  racial  elements  in  Hawaii's  schods.    Educa- 

tion, 39:  280-91,  January  1919. 

Emphasises  the  direrBlty  of  the  racial  elements,  and  the  domfnanne  of  Asiatics  In  the  sohoob 
of  Hawaii. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  FUBUOATIONS.  5 

203.  Xao  Oaughey,  Vaughan.    Some  butstanding  educational  problems  of  Hawaii. 

School  and  society,  9: 99-105,  January  25, 1919. 

"  The  present  paper  alms  to  smrey  briefly  some  of  Hawaii's  outstanding  educational  problems, 
in|tenns  of  the  modem  movements  towards  genoine  Americanltatioii  and  fenolne  democraej,** 

204.  Xoore,  Bobert  C.    A  letter  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  lUinoia,  and  to 

the  members  of  the  fifty-first  General  assembly.    Illinois  teacher,  7:  75-8I9 
February  1919. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  state  teachers'  association  presents  a  constraotlve  propam  for 
consideration,  Including  recommendations  for  inoreasing  fUnds  and  increasing  the  teachers' 
wages.   Compares  the  wages  of  mine  workers  with  those  of  teachers. 

205.  Xoxrison,  Henry  0.    Draft  of  a  plan  for  needed  improvements  in  our  school 

system.    [Hartford,  Conn.]  1919.    32  p.    8"*. 

A  study  of  proposed  organixatlon  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut  by  the  assistant  secretary 
ofedncatloa. 

206.  Beld,  CHlbert.    Philippine  observations.    Journal   of  race  development,  9: 

283-97,  January  1919. 

Discusses  the  educaclonal  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

207.  Smith,  Bobert  H.    Some  economic  aspects  of  education.    [Malone,  N.  Y., 

Industrial  press,  1918?]    16  p.    8®. 

208.  Sowera,  J,  I.    Making  education  umversal.    Teadier's  journal,  18:  804-^9 

February  1919. 

The  educational  ralue  of  labor,  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  education  and  social 
betterment* 

209.  Weatheriy,  XJlyBsea  O.    Educational  publicity.    Scientific  monthly,  8:  146- 

59,  February  1919. 

Saysthat  educational  publicity  must  differ  firom  commercial  adrertlsfng  because  the  centra 
purpose  of  education  is  impartive  and  not  aoqulsftive.    Has  refsrenoe  to  colleges  and  nniversitlee. 

FOREIGN  COUNTBIES. 

210.  Begbie,  Harold.  Living  water,  being  chapters  from  the  romance  of  the  poor 

student.    London,  Headley  bros.  [19187]    209  [1]  p.    12"*. 

211.  Beoaxdy  J.    Une  discussion  anglaise  sur  les  "humanity"    Bevue  univeni- 

taire,  27:  332^14,  December  1918. 

Reviews  the  opposing  arguments  in  these  papers:  Educaticm  in  our  public  schools;  a  orltleal 
defence  of  the  present  system,  by  Cyril  E.  Robinson,  Nineteenth  century  and  after,  June  1917. 
A  defsnce  of  the  modem  humanities,  by  Cloudesley  Brereton,  Id  same  periodical  for  AprH  1918. 

212.  Browning,  Webster  B.    The  program  of  studies  for  the  evangelical  school  in 

Latin  America.    Educational  foundations,  30:  218-23,  February  1919. 

213.  Chamberlain,  W.  I.    Recent  developments  in  the  state  educational  system 

of  India.    Journal  of  race  development,  9:  29&-313,  January  1919. 

214.  Ghroa,  J.    L'inspection  primaire  en  France.    Deuxi^me  partie:  de  1850  k  1916* 

Revue  pMagogique,  73:  258-65,  October  1918. 

To  be  continued. 

The  first  part  of  this  series,  covering  the  period  1835  to  1850,  appeared  In  the  Rerue  pMa 
gogique  for  August  and  September  1912. 

215.  Intercollegiate  Zionist  aaaooiation  of  America.    Kadimah.    New  York, 

Federation  of  American  Zionists,  1918.    220  p.   plates.    12**. 

Contains:  1.  Educational  institutions  of  Palestine,  by  Hoshe  Mnuchin,  p.  75-132.  X  The 
Intercollegiate:  a  retrospect,  by  Jonas  8.  fViedenwald,  p.  193-208. 

216*  Momrinaohn,  Ben  Zion.    Israel's  cultural  renaissance.    Ana;  journal  of  the 
American  Asiatic  association,  19: 12(V-26,  February  1919.    illus. 
An  aooount  of  the  recent  rerlral  of  Jewish  educational  instltutians  in  Palettlna. 
217.  Baphael,  Oaaton.    Les  langues  dans  TEurope  modeme.    Revue  p^dagogiquOt 
73  :  344-53,  November  1918. 

A  rtrttir  of  araeent  book  00  the  abora  subject  by  A.  IMUet  (Paris,  Payot  et  da.)  which  holds 
that  unity  of  drtllsation  tends  to  require  unity  of  laagoaga.  The  society  of  natknswUl  need  to 
Oia  the  prtndpal  eilsting  drUlsed  tongues,  and  doubtlsas  alM  an  interaaUonal  laagnaga. 
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6  oxjBBEifrr  educational  publioatiohb. 

218.  Blxodes,  B.  N.    School  management  in  Qennany.    Educational  adminiatEi^ 

tion  and  supervision,  4:  510-23,  December  1918. 

219.  Saras,  Alfredo.    II  problema  della  acuola  neU'ora  preeente.  .  Nuova  antdogia, 

53:  38^91,  August  16, 1918. 

220.  Sdioen,  ICax.    H.  G.  Wells  on  education.    Education,  39: 32&-34,  F^>ruar7 

1919.  • 

A  r«Ti0ir  of  ICr.  WelKi  "Th«  eduofttion  of  Jota  tad  Petar." 

221.  Wallace,   W.   S.    The  text-book  poison  in  Canadian-American  friendship* 

Bookman,  48:  680-84,  February  1919. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

222.  dark,  K.  Q,    Idealism  and  our  new  nationalism.    Midland  schools,  33: 150-56, 

158-61,  January  1919. 
Also  MpwAtely  roprintad. 

Presidait's  Address  b«fore  the  Iowa  sUte  teediera'  assodation. 
Reoonstmctlon— Industrial,  military,  eduoational,  and  religions. 

223.  Odorado.    Department  of  public  inatruction.    A  war-modified  coune  of 

study  for  the  public  schools  of  Colorado.    Vols.  1-5.    Denver,  1918.  5v.    8®. 

Prepared  by  Hary  C.  C.  Bradford,  and  co-operating  educators. 

VoL  I,  Social  sQbJeots,  187  p.   VoL  n,  Hie  tools  of  edocatioo,  77  p.   VoL  m,  Hie  vorM  of 
nature  and  of  man,  170  p.   Vol.  TV,  Bpedal  solitleots,  96  p.   VoL  V,  OatUnt  courses  for  h^i^ 
schools.  Junior  and  senior  high  sdiool  courses,  four  year  hi^  sdiool  outline,  misceUaneons,  74  p» 

224.  Davis,  Oalvin  O.    The  war  and  secondary  education.    Michigan  alumnus^ 

25: 311-21,  February  1919. 

Considers  briefly  tnoisCormations  that  are  being  made  in  respect  to  aims,  orgsnimtifw,  lub- 
ieot-matter,  internal  administiation,  gcrenunflnt,  and  methods  in  secondary  education, 

225.  EUwood,  Charles  A.    Reconstruction  of  education  upon  a  social  basis.    Edu- 

cational review,  57:  91-109,  February  1919, 

Bays  that  we  live  in  a  sodal  world  more  than  in  a  world  of  physical  objects.  Our  diief  adDust- 
ments  must  be  made  to  men  and  to  institutions,  not  to  things.  Education  is  the  medium  for 
such  adjustments.  Recommends  more  social  and  political  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  schools 
and  higher  institutions. 

226.  Visher,  Samuel  H.    The  need  and  direction  of  Yale  reconstruction.    Yale 

alumni  weekly,  28:  527-29,  February  14, 1919. 

A  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  Haven  Yale  ahimni  association,  February  8, 1019. 

227.  Hall-Quest,  A.  L.    Curriculum  of  modem  hi^  school.    School  index,  5: 

154-55,  162-64,  January  31,  February  7,  1919. 

Paper  read  before  the  Cindnnati  sdioolmasters  dub  on  January  11, 1919. 
Discusses  the  views  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Butler  on  educational  reconstruction. 

228.  Lose,  Charles.    Necessary  changes  in  the  course  of  study  because  of  the  war. 

In  Board  of  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Proceed- 
ings, 1918.    Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  1918.    p.  4-11. 

Necessary  changes  in  the  course  of  study  of  nonnal  schools. 

229.  National  Catholic  war  council.    Committee  on  special  war  activities. 

Social  reconstruction.  A  general  review  of  the  problems  and  survey  of 
remedies.  Washington,  D.  C,  Committee  on  special  war  activities,  National 
Catholic  war  council,  1919.  24  p.  12®.  (Reconstruction  pamphlets,  no.  1, 
January  1919.) 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  reconstruction  that  is  to  come,  vocational  tratning 
should  be  substantially  universal,  but  not  divorced  from  cultural  education.  It  regards  the  out- 
look as  good  for  legislation  against  child  labor. 

230.  Poland,  WiUiam.    Reconstruction;  the   college.    Aiherica,  20:  401,  January 

25, 1919. 

The  struggle  of  the  college,  its  place  between  the  high  sdiool  and  the  post-graduate  sdiool. 
In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  at  present  the  character  of  the  knowledge  implied  by  the  A.  B. 
degree  is  relatively  hideterminate,  while  the  time  required  to  obtain  the  degree  to  10  years.  Wan- 
ders if  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  knowledge  and  if  the  knowledge  as  so  determined 
could  be  acquired  in  12  years. 
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231.  Btrayvr,  Oeorge  D.    Educational  leadership.   Journal  of  the  New  York  state 
teachere'  association,  5: 290-94,  January  1919. 

speaks  ptitioalarly  of  tosaons  that  have  been  learned  tram  the  war  and  the  new  btll  for  a  De- 
partment of  edncation. 
282.  Zahrialie,Bdward  OomelL  Effect  of  the  war  on  the  schools.   School,  30:  238, 
February  13, 1919. 

The  writer  sees  a  great  spiritual  and  mental  opUft  for  the  schools  and  a  broadened  field  f6r 
tea^iers. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTIGB. 

233.  Adama,  John,  sd.    The  new  teaching.    2d.  ed.    London,  New  York  [etc.] 

Hodder  and  Stoug^ton,  1919.  428  p.  8<*. 

CoMmm.— I.  The  new  teaching,  by  The  editor.— n.  English,  by  The  editor.— m.  Modem 
foreign  languages,  by  L.  de  Olehn.— IV.  The  dassios,  by  W.  H.  D.  Bouse.— V.  Solenoe,  by  T.  P. 
Nnnn.- VI.  Mathematics,  by  J.  Stfacban.— vn.  Oeogr^Ay,  by  J.  Falrgrleve.- vm.  History 
(a)  by  M.  W.  Keatlnge;  (b)  by  B.  L.  Haslock.— IX.  (a)  Mosio,  by  P.  C.  Buck;  (b)  Music  In  eleman- 
tary  schools,  by  J.  Borland.— X.  Drawing  and  art,  by  H.  B.  Carpenter.— XI.  Handwork,  by 
Q.F.  Johnson.-XIL  Physical  training,  by  O.M.CampbeU  [and]  Miss  Muriel  H.8palding.—Xm. 
Domestio  subjects  by  Miss  M.  E.  Marsden.- XIV.  Commercial  subjects,  by  F.  Charles. 

234.  Flnegan,  Thomaa  B.    Training  for  national  service.    Journal  of  education, 

89:  59-62,  January  16,  1919. 

An  address  before  the  Massachusetts  state  teadterB'  association. 

Bays  that  the  best  training  for  national  senrlce  lies  in  the  best  training  of  the  Individual  human 
omt.  It  is  the  business  o(  the  sdiool  to  begin  with  the  IndlYldual. 
285.  Pet«raon,  Joseph.    Getting  results  in  teaching.    School  and  home,  11:  S-9, 
January  1919. 

Thinks  that  the  two  fundamental  fsotors  in  good  teaching  are  proper  motlTation  and  careful 
and  aoourate  dieoking  up  of  the  results  of  individual  efforts  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  occur- 


236.  Bosk,  Bobert  B.    The  doctrines  of  the  great  educators.    London,  Macmillan 
and  CO.,  limited,  1918.   294  p.   12'' 

CONTiNTO— I.  Plato.— n.  QuintUian.— m.  Elyot.— IV.  Loyola.— V.  Comenius.— VI.  Mll- 
ton^vn.  Locke.— vm.  Rousseau.- IX.  Pestalotd.— X.  Herbart.—  XI.  Froebel.— XII.  Mon- 
tessori. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHDLD  STUDY. 

287.  Bo^rlngdiniy  John.    Ignorance  and  experiment  in  education.    Education,  39: 
257-^9,  January  1919. 

Advocates  the  experimental  method  in  education.  Says  that  our  knowled^  of  child  psydiol- 
0K7,  educational  methods  and  the  requirements  of  social  Ufe  is  inadequate. 

238.  Cd^dln,  Bdmund  S.   Superstitious  belief  and  practice  among  college  students. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  30:  83-102,  January  1919. 

A  report  of  a  study  based  upon  the  returns  to  a  questionnaire  presented  each  year  for  ftnir 
years  (191S-1017)  to  the  students  beginning  peychokigy  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Supersti- 
tious belief  or  praotloe  was  admitted  by  53  per  cent  of  the  group  studied,  by  40  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  M  per  cent  of  the  females.  Interesting  details  are  presented  in  the  paper. 

239.  Dodaon,  John  D.    An  experimental  study  of  the  relative  values  of  reward  and 

punishment  in  hahit  formation,    [n.  p.]  1918.   p.  231-276.    4*^. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  of  sdence,  literature  and  arts 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  philosophy. 

Reprinted  from  Psychobiology,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  November  1917. 

240.  Hall,  O.  Stanley.    The  viewpoint  of  the  psychologist  as  to  courses  of  study 

which  will  meet  the  future  demands  of  a  democracy.    Journal  of  the  New 
York  state  teachers'  association,  5: 294-98,  January  1919. 

241.  Huy-Helmwth,  H.  von.  A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.   Psychoanalytic 

review,  6:  65-88,  January  1919. 

Continued  flrom  Vol.  6,  p.  427,  of  December  number.  Discusses  art  in  the  life  of  the  child; 
dreams,  etc. 

242.  Xlrkp«trldc,  E.  A.,  ed.    Studies  in  psychology,  by  student  teachers  for  teach- 

ers in  training  and  service.    Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [1918]   194  p.    12"=^. 
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243.  Wilson,  Clara  Owaley.    The  educational  value  of  toys  and  peta.    Kinder- 

garten and  fint  grade,  4: 44-48,  February  1919. 

To  be  ooQtiiiued. 

AtbesissabinittedtotlMDepartmflDtofwlaoattonofthesndiiftto  ooUeffs  of  tha  UnivofsitT  of 
Nebraska. 

Rflsults  of  a  qoestioimalre  aent  to  the  parents  of  750  IdndBrgartan  dilldrea,  aad^'  rwa  iwtmua 
reoeived  fhmi  670  adults,  glytng  rainixdaoenoes  of  dilMtaood  toys  axid  pelt. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUBEMENTS. 

244.  Cody,  Sherwin.   Commercial  testa  and  how  to  uee  them.  Yonkeraon-Hitdaon, 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1919.  216  p.  12^.  (School  efficiency  mono- 
graphs) 

This  book  presents  the  history  and  tedmio  of  the  National  bosiness  ability  tests,  whleh  wem 
used  as  the  basis  lor  the  eiBoianoy  employment  register  of  high  school  gradnates  now  being  oltared 
by  the  United  States  employment  serrioe  in  New  York  dty.  Oommeroial  employment  Mrs 
inolndes  office  boys,  general  clerks,  and  sales  people,  as  well  as  stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 

245.  Qreene,  Harry  A.    A  standardization  of  certain  opposites  tests.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  9:  559-66,  December  1918. 

''The  opposites  test  has  been  shown  to  have  a  high  correlation  with  general  tntelUgenoe  and 
to  be  a  high  diagnostic  instrument.  Lists  of  oppodtee  Tary  in  difficulty,  and  in  this  study  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  relatiye  difficulty  of  each  term  of  the  test.  BaofaortlM 
80  stimulus  words  is  given  a  point  rating  on  the  basis  of  nearly  1,000  respondes." 

246.  Henry,  Mary  Beaa.    Mental  testing  as  an  aid  in  guidance  and  claaaification 

of  school  children.  [Santa  Ana,  Cal.]  1919.  23  p.  8**.  (Publications  of  Santa 
Ana  public  schools,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  Department  of  research.  Bulletin 
no.  1) 

247.  Herring,  John  P.    Measurements  of  some  abilities  in  scientific  thinVing. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9: 535-58,  December  1918. 

'*  Formal  logic  has  fWen  into  disTipnte,  but  the  need  fbr  the  study  of  logical  processes  Ii  grsatcr 
than  ever.  The  author  presents  a  series  of  tests  in  sdentlflo  method,  and  discusses  their  use  In 
individual  and  class  diagnosis." 

248.  Johnson,  Willis  B.    Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  in  the  dty  and 

town  schools  of  South  Dakota  in  1917-18.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Bureau  of 
educational  research.  Northern  normal  and  industrial  sdiool  [1918]  30  p.  8^. 
(Bulletin  of  the  Northern  normal  and  industrial  school,  vol.  12,  no.  2,  October 
1918) 

249.  Los    Angeles,    Oal.     Sdiool    department.     Division    of    eduoationa] 

researdi.  First  year  book.  Section  1.  LosAngdes  dty  school  district,  1918. 
182  p.    8®.    (School  document  no.  13) 

aives  the  results  of  tests  given  in  anthmetlo,  reading,  history,  spelling^  giogr^by,  and 
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Minnick,  J.  H.    A  scale  for  measuring  pupils'  ability  to  demonstrate  geometrical 
theorems.    School  review,  27: 101-9,  February  1919. 

study  based  on  tests  given  in  30  high  schools  throughout  |the  country  and  ranging  in  use  Ikom 
a  f^  hundred  pupUs  to  several  thousand.  These  pupils  had  completed  either  the  first  two  booka 
of  plane  geometry  or  all  of  plane  geometry,  niustrated  with  graphs  and  tables. 

251.  Xorley,  B.  B.    Sdentific  measurement  of  special  abilities  and  its  relation  to 

class-room  instruction.    Educator-journal,  19:  305-15,  February  1919* 

A  study  made  of  the  achievements  of  grade  pupils  in  ten  consolidated  schools  of  H^ndrteki 
county,  Indiana, 

252.  Pressey,  Luella  W.    Sex  differences  shown  by  2,544  sdkool  children  on  a 

group  scale  of  intelligence,  with. special  reference  to  variability.   Journal 
of  applied  psychology,  2:  323-40,  December  1918. 

study  based  on  a  mental  survey  of  the  school  populatian  of  three  smaU  Ihdisna  dtiss,  aads 
tn  the  spring  of  1018,  using  a  group  scale  of  InteUigsnoe  developed  at  Indiana  untvimty. 

253.  Skeeles,  Arthur  O.    The  educational  yard  stick.    Journal  of  education,  89: 

93-95,  January  23, 1919.  ^ 

The  value  of  tests. 
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254.  Staroh,  Daniel.    A  scale  for  measuring  handwriting.    Sdiool  and  sodety,  9: 

154-58,  184-88,  February  1,  8,  1919. 

"The  poipoM  of  this  invMtigatioii  was  to  make  a  thorough  exandnation  of  the  valiiflt  and 
onlts  of  the  ezlttliig  handwrittng  tcaloSr  in  partioalar  thoee  of  Thorndiko  and  of  Ajret,  and  to 
eonatraet  a  n«w  one  ai  it  seemed  adTisaUe. 

255.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.    Tests  of  intelligence;  reliability,  significance,  sus- 

ceptibility to  special  training,  and  adaptation  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
task.    School  and  society,  9:189-95,  February  15,  19a9. 
256*  Wilson,  G.  H.    The  proper  content  of  a  standard  test.    Elementary  school  jour^ 
nal,  19:375-81,  January  1919. 
Describes  the  Honroe  deoimal  tests. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

257.  Clement,  Ina.    Teaching  citizenship  via  the  movies.    New  York  dty,  1918. 

19  p.    8*'.    (Municipal  reference  library.    Special  report  no.  2,  June  26, 1918) 
Contains  a  list  of  dvlc  motion  plctare  films  which  are  available  for  ose  by  CMc  Instttntloaf 
or  mmrifipallties. 

258.  Pierce,  Beaaie  L.    An  experiment  in  individual  instruction  in  history.    His- 

torical outlook,  10:  86-87,  February  1919. 

The  advantages  of  the  Individual  method  of  Instmotlon  as  shown  by  an  experiment  tried  In 
the  University  high  school  of  Iowa  City. 

259.  Thompson,  O.  J.    A  study  of  the  socialized  versus  the  academic  method  of 

teaching  written  composition.    School  review,  27:110-33,  February  1919. 

Stndy  based  on  results  of  an  experiment  oondaoted  by  two  fireshman  dasses  in  a  large 
ttflhn1<*ft1  high  school.  Says  that  method  Is  a  decisive  fieictor  In  teaching  written  composition. 
Attention  of  pupils  shoold  be  fooussed  primarily  on  the  sodal  elements  of  the  composition 
problem,    niastrated  with  graphs  and  statistical  tables. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

260.  Barker,  W.  H.  and  others.    Geography  in  advanced  courses.    Geographical 

teacher  (London)  9: 181-89,  (Spring)  1918. 

A  symposium.  Papers  read  at  the  1918  annual  meeting  of  the  Oeofraphioal  association  (Eng- 
land). 

261.  Benna,  F.  Lee.    A  student  peace  conference.    Outlook,  121:  260-62,   Feb* 

ruary  12, 1919. 

Historical  work  in  the  department  of  history  of  the  Danbury  high  school,  Conn.  Students 
took  the  Paris  peace  conference  as  a  study. 

262.  Bidwell,   Alice.    An    English   service   system.    English   journal,    8:  35-38, 

January  1919. 

Method  ia  vogue  m  the  Froeport  high  school,  Freeport,  HI.  Each  English  teacher  keeps  a 
flle  of  the  reports  of  her  students,  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  certain  results  are  made  known. 
Oives  blank  forms  for  rfK)ording  data. 

263.  Oarmichael,  B.  D.    Motives  for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics.    Scientific 

monthly,  8:  160-78,  February  1919. 

Emphasises  the  study  of  mathematics  because*  ^  •,  ^  shown  Itself  a  valuable  tool  in  *  he  Inter* 
pretatlon  of  phenomlna. 

264.  Gates,  B.  E.    What  to  teach  in  English  literature.    Education,  39:  339-47» 

February  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  Importance  of  developing  a  taste  for  good  literature— the  English  classics. 

265.  DaUn^  Franklin  A.    Practical  Latin.    Classical  weekly,  12:  114-17,  February 

10, 1919. 

Discusses  among  other  things  the  great  waste  inTolved  In  monotonous  memory-tasks. 

266.  Dobie,  J.  Frank.    **  Words,  words,  words,  my  lord.**    English  journal,  8:  8-15, 

January  1919. 

Study  of  new  words  and  their  definitions. 

267.  Bnglar,  Margaret  T.    Second  year  Latin  and  some  aspects  of  the  world  war^ 

Classical  weekly,  12:  99-102,  January  27,  1919. 

Comparisons  between  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Oanl  and  the  war  in  France.  Habits  of  andsnt 
Gauls  described. 
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268.  Oaston,  Chazles  B.    Social  procedure  in  the  Engliflh  cUnroom.    Engliidi 

journal,  8: 1-7,  January  1919.* 

Relating  the  BngUsh  work  of  the  classroom  to  the  commanity  life:  the  conduct  of  the  redta- 
tlon  is  left  largely  to  the  students  themselves,  with  the  teacher  as  guide. 

269.  Ooode,  J.  Paul.    A  course  in  economic  geography  for  the  high  school.    Edu- 

cational review,  57:  110-19,  February  1919. 

Recommends  at  least  three  unit  courses  in  geography:  (1)  The  principles  of  gwgraphy;  (2) 
Economic  geography;  and  (3)  Commercial  countries.    Outlines  a  course  in  economic  geography. 

270.  Gray,  WilUaxn  S.    Reading  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Indianapolis.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  19:  336-53,  January  1919. 

Illustrated  with  graphs  and  tables.  Sa3rs  among  other  things  that  there  is  a  strong  teodenoy 
in  the  lower  grades  toward  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  oral-reading  iostmo- 
tion  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  time  deroted  to  silent-reading  instruction. 

271.  Hedges,  H.  H.    Group  collaboration:  an  experiment  in  play  writing  at  Beloit. 

English  journal,  8:  39-41,  Jaauary  1919. 

272.  Hodgdon,  Daniel  Buasell.    The  p6>'chological  and  pedagogical  basis  of  g«aeral 

science.    General  science  quarterly,  3  :  65-81,  January  1919.    ill\is. 

Address  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Cent  ral  association  of  science  and  mathwnattes 
teachers,  November  1918. 

273.  Xoore,   Frank  G.    Post  helium   Latin.    Educational  review,     57: 129-10, 

February  1919. 

Recommends  certain  Latin  authors  as  throwing  light  on  the  dvUisation  of  Roman  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Germany. 

274.  Osbom,  Herbert.    Zoological  aims  and  opportunities.    Science,    n.   s.  49: 

101-12,  January  31,  1919. 

Deals  also  with  the  educational  aspects  of  the  question;  extension  activities,  etc . 

Address  of  the  retiring  vice-president  and  chairman,  Section  F,  Zodcgyt  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  sdenoe,  December  27,  1018. 

275.  Pope,  BUa  H.    Linguistics  as  a  required  subject  in  college  and  in  high  school. 

English  journal,  8:  28-3^,  January  1919. 

Gives  a  plan  for  linguistics  in  the  high  school,  with  bibliogr^>h3r.  Emphasises  the  value  of 
the  study. 

276.  Bawlina,  Oora  X.    Everyday  problems  in  spoken  English.    Illinois  associa- 

tion of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  11:  6>12,  January  1,  1919. 

277.  Smith,  Hary  Loomis.    The  value  of  Latin  to  learners  of  English.    North 

Carolina  education,  13:  &-7,  February  1919. 

278.  Teaching,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  December  1918.    (Science:  biol(^cal  and  physical) 

Contains:  1.  L.  C.  Wooster:  The  blobgioal  and  environmental  sciences,  p.  7-11.  2.  Ftoraice 
O.  BlUig:  Nature  study  and  elementary  science,  p.  11-14.  3.  F.  U.  O.  AgreUui:  Botany,  plant 
nature  study  and  bacteriology  in  the  Kansas  state  normal  school,  p.  14-17.4.  F.  W.  White:  Phytf- 
oiogy  and  hygiene:  Why  they  should  be  taught,  with  some  suggestions  on  method  and  sequence, 
p.  17-22.  5.  M.  L.  Smith:  Physical  science  In  the  first  six  grades:  a  suggestive  curriculum,  p. 
22-29. 

279.  TTUman,  B.  L.    The  Latin  of  the  future.    Classical  journal,   14:  308-19,  Feb- 

ruary 1919. 

Says  that  Latin  "undoubtedly  belongs  In  the  junior  high  sohooL  But  there  are  problems  pre- 
sented by  seventh-grade  Latin  which  must  be  solved  by  the  experience  of  the  future." 

280.  Webb,  H.  A.    Physics  and  chemistry.    Issued  by  the  State  department  of 

education,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    [Nashville]    Tennessee   industrial  school 
print  [1918]    cover-title,  19  p.    8. 

281.  West,  Andrew  F.    The  humanities  after  the  war.    Educational  review,  57: 

141-52,  February  1919. 

Advocates  classical  Instruction.  Criticises  the  over  emphasis  on  scientific  studies.  Human- 
istic studies  make  for  humane  behavior. 

282.  Worun,  Adrian  A.    Greneral  science  in  Michigan.    School  science  and  mathe- 

maticB,  19:  13fr-49,  February  1919. 

The  status  of  general  science  teaching  in  Michigan  and  Its  recognition  as  a  unit  for  coUegt 
credit. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

2»83.  Ouhrerwell,  B.  P.  The  Monteesori  principles  and  practice,  a  book  for  parents 
and  teachers.  3d.  ed.  rev.,  with  additions.  London  ,G.  Bell  &  sons,  ltd,  1918. 
xxix,  334,  5p.  incl.  front,  (port.)  illus.    12®. 
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284.  HallTnann,  WUliam  N.    Phases  of  the  kindergarten  primary  mov^nent  in  the 

United  States.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4:  49-52,  February  1919. 
The  reoonstraotion  of  the  primary  sehool  on  the  basis  of  the  FroebeUan  principles. 

285.  Wolfif,  Maurice.    La  maison  des  en&mts  et  la  m^thode  d'6ducation  de  Mme. 

Montessori.    Revue  pMagogique,  73:  315-30,  November  1918. 

Describes  and  In  general  commends  the  Montessori  system.  Comments  on  its  success  in 
America* 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

286.  Bradley,  Frances  Sage  and  Williamson,  Hargaretta  A.    Rural  children 

in  selected  coimties  of  North  Carolina.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1918.  118  p.  plates.  8''  (U.  S.  Children's  bureau.  Rural  child 
wel&ure  series  no.  2.    Bureau  publication  no.  33) 

287.  National  rural  life  association.    Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  rural 

schools.    Nebraska  teacher,  21:  260-61,  February  1919. 

Report  made  at  the  conference  of  the  National  rural  life  association  held  in  Baltimore,  January 
12, 1019. 

I.  Introductory  statement— the  rural  school  situation.— II.  Needs  and  objectiTes  tor  rural 
school  improTements.— m.  Immediate  problems. 

288.  Von  Tungeln,  George  H.    A  rural  social  survey  of  Orange  township,  Black- 

hawk  county,  Iowa.  Ames,  Iowa,  1918.  p.  39&-450.  illus.  8*^.  (Iowa  state 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Agricultural  experiment  station. 
Bulletin  no.  184,  December  1918.) 

The  author  was  assisted  in  the  field  work  by  W.  A.  Brindley  and  H.  B.  Hawthorn. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

289.  Jacoby,   Asher  J.    Elmira's  hi^  school   extension   courses.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4:  536-46,  December  1918. 
School  credit  for  work  done  outside  of  school  hours  in  music  and  Bible-study. 

290.  North,  Francis  B.    The  relation  of  the  public  high  school  to  the  system  of 

which  it  is  a  part.    School  review,  27  :  81-89,  February  1919. 

Says  that  the  high  school  should  be  in  method  as  well  as  in  form  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
which  comprehends  the  administration  of  the  grades.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Pater- 
son  (N.  J.)  high  school  in  the  way  of  ci\ic  outlook  and  cooperation. 

291.  Patrick,  Wellington.    The  coimty  high  school.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, &:  1-11,  January  1919. 

Abo  separately  reprinted. 

A  thesis  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  Teacher's  college  of  the  George  Washington  uniyersity, 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  part  satLstactlon  for  the  requirements  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts. 

Analyzes  the  yarious  state  laws  on  county  high  schools. 

292.  Quick,  0.  J.  Suggestions  for  arranging  and  keeping  up  with  apparatus  and 

materials  in  the  laboratory.  School  science  and  mathematics,  19:213-30,  Feb- 
ruary 1919. 

Suggestions  for  a  high  school  science  laboratory. 

293.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.  Minimal  essentials  in  the  high  school.    High  school  journal, 

2:39-42,  February  1919. 
To  be  continued  next  month. 

From  Dr.  Bapeer's  forthcoming  book,  The  consolidated  rural  school. 
This  number  deals  principally  with  entrance  requirements. 

294.  Snedden,  David.  Proposed  revision  of  secondary-school  subjects  looking  to 

more  effective  education  in  personal  culture  and  good  citizenship.  School 
and  society,  9:  15^-64,  February  8, 1919. 

Read  before  the  High  school  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  teachers'  association,  December 
30,1918. 

295.  Steeper,  H.  T.  The  extra-curriculum  activities  of  the  high  school.   Education, 

39:367-73,  February  1919. 

Work  in  the  high  school,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Describes  the  organization  and  supervision 
Of  the  student's  social  life. 

296.  ^niliams,  L.  A.  The  high  school  recitation.    High  school  journal,  2:35-38, 

February  1919. 
To  be  continued. 
The  funoUons  of  the  recitation  and  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation. 
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TEACHERS;  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

297.  Barnard,  Florence.  A  teacher's  aaseta  and  liabilities.    Journal  ol  education, 

89:87-89,  January  23, 1919. 

The  teaohAT's  salary  and  bow  she  should  manage  it. 

298.  Bergznann,  HenrL   La  preparation  k  Paris  des  strangers  futuis  professeuzs  de 

fran^ais  k  T^tranger.   Revue  universitaire,  27: 348-55,  December  1918. 

Proposes  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  a  sort  of  seminary  or  normal  school  for  the  {mrpcse  of 
training  foreigners  to  teaoh  French,  and  for  leading  them  to  know  and  nnderstand  Fniocfa  Uto. 

299.  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Cleveland  public  schools.    Salary 

schedules.  Qualifications  and  conditions  of  employment  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  assistant  superintendents.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of 
education,  1918.    11  p.    8''. 

300.  Heokert,  J.  W.    Curricula  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 

schools.   Ohio  educational  monthly,  68: 40-44,  February  1919. 
Suggestions  for  the  reorganisation  of  ourrioola  for  the  Ohio  normal  colleges. 

301.  Knox,  Margaret  and  Phillips,  Ellen  H.   The  estimate  of  a  teacher's  work  by 

her  supervisory  officers.  Ungraded,  4:  18-20,  40-43,  68-70,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December  1918. 

302.  Lovejoy,  Arthur  O.  and  Stone,  Harlan  F.    The  American  association  of 

university  professors.  Supplementary  statement  concerning  the  plan  of 
compulsory  and  contributory  annuities  proposed  by  Carnegie  foimdation. 
School  and  society,  9: 150-54,  February  1, 1919. 

303.  Killer,  George  F.  Rating  a  teaching  position.    American  school  board  journal, 

58:35-36,  February  1919. 

Written  from  the  teacher^  point  of  view.  Enumerates  some  of  the  factors  which  make  schoolt 
attractive,  at  the  opposite  to  teaobers. 

304.  New  Jersey.   Bureau  of  state  research.   Reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey 

teachers'  pension  and  retirement  systems.  Report  of  the  Pension  and  retire- 
ment fund  commission  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  Bureau  of  state 
research,  1918.  27  p.  8®.  (State  research  (New  Jersey)  section  2,  vol.  VI,  no. 
2,  November  1918.   Consecutive  no.  13) 

305.  Patterson,  Robert  A.  The  confessions  of  an  instructor.*  Yale  alumni  weekly, 

28:485-86,  January  31, 1919. 

Sajrs  that  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  reconstruction  at  Yale  is  to  make  her  instructort 
better  teachers.  A  plea  for  a  more  definite  and  uniform  policy  so  that  each  instructor  may  be 
encouraged  to  devote  a  greater  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 

306.  Payne,  B.  George.   Educational  sociology  in  city  training  schools.   School  and 

society,  9:212-16,  February  15, 1919. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  educational  sociology  in  city  training  schools  to  the  Oty  training 
schools  section  of  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association. 

307.  Smith,  K.  G.    The  development  of  teacher  training  in  trade  and  industry 

under  the  Smith-Hughes  act.  Manual  training  magazine,  20: 193-97,  February 
1919. 

308.  Tuckwell,  Gertrude  M.    Equal  pay. for  equal  work.    Fortnightly  review, 

105:63-76,  January  1919. 

Discusses  the  compensation  of  women  as  compared  with  men  in  England  in  a  number  of  coca- 
pations,  including  teaching. 

309.  Williams,  Joseph  T.  Teacher  training  in  colleges.  School  and  society,  9: 105-109, 

January  25, 1919. 

What  the  state  departments  require. 

310.  Works,  George  H.    Essential  elements  in  agricultural  teacher  training.    Voca- 

tional summary,  1:17-18,  January  1919. 

An  address  to  the  federal  agents  at  the  Agricultural  conference.  North  Atlantic  region,  held  la 
New  York,  December  12, 1918. 

311.  Young,  Walter  H.    The  personality  of  the  teacher.    Education,  39:374-80, 

February  1919. 

Discusses  sdiool  discipline,  personality,  etc. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

312.  AodoUent,  Au^nste.    Le  r^eil  dee  university  fran^flises.    Revue  inter- 

natiomde  de  renseignement,  38:44S^2,  November-December  1918. 

313.  Baldensperger,  Femand.    French  universitiee  and  the  war.    Columbia  uni- 

versity quarterly,  21:51-63,  January  1919. 

314.  Oolebank,  G.  H.    Rational  college  entrance  requirements.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 89: 149-50,  February  6, 1919. 

Says  in  oaDclusion  that  colleges  and  universities  have  been  emphasizing  too  much  non-esseotial 
labjeots,  snob  as  foreign  langoages  and  mathematics. 
316.  OroiBet,  Alfred.    La  faculty  des  lettres  de  TUniversit^  de  Paris.    Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Tenseignement,  38:429-42,  November^December  1918. 

Reprint  of  a  chapter  ftom  the  book  La  vie  universitaire  k  Paris,  published  in  1018  by  A.  GoHnt 
Pails. 

316.  From  public  school  to  college.    Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  21:339-44,  January 

80, 1919. 

Three  letters  on  college  entrance  requirements,  one  from  Superintendent  Frank  V .  Thompson, 
criticising  the  entrance  requirements  of  eastern  colleges,  another  from  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
university,  and  a  third  from  Stephen  H.  Knight,  who  also  criticizes  Harvard  entrance 
requirements. 

Superintendent  Thompson's  letter  also  appears  in  Educational  standards,  for  February  1010, 
under  the  title  "Educational  democracy  as  college  entrance  requirements.'' 

317.  Harvard  university.    President  Lowell's  report  for  1917-18.    Boston,  Miass., 

1919.    26  p.    8^.    (Supplement  to  the  Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  vol.  21,  no. 
18,  January  80, 1919) 

Deals  particularly  with  the  war  work  of  Harvard  university,  the  8.  A.  T.  C,  and  the  question 
id  oonferring  the  A.  B.  degree  on  students  who  left  college  before  oomplettaig  the  course  hi  order 
to  enter  the  Anny  cr  Navy. 

318.  Jastrow,  Joseph.    The  academic  unrest.    Nation,  108:158-60,  February  1, 

1919. 

Says  that  it  is  only  by  divesting  themselves  of  authority  that  trustees  and  presidents  and  deans 
oan  serve  the  cause  of  learning.  It  is  they  who  must  be  convinced  that  the  universities  may  be 
made  safe  for  democracy. 

319.  Bee,  Frederick  W.    The  collie:  yesterday  and  to-morrow.    Scribner's  maga- 

zine, 65:181-91,  February  1919. 

320.  Thiezne,  Hugo  P.    Higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Paris.    Michigan  alumnus, 

25:30(V-10,  February  1919. 

321.  Van  Home,  John.    Reading  material  used  in  college  during  the  past  five 

yean  in  Giet  and  second  year  French  classes.    Mod^n  language  journal, 
3:143-57,  January  1919. 
822*  Waloott,  Qregory  D.    The  present  status  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  requirements 
for  the  A.  B*  degree  in  American  colleges  and  universities.    School  and 
society,  9:119-28,  January  25, 1919. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

323*  Blair,  F.  O.  [Federal  control  of  education].    Educational  press  bulletin,  no. 

135,  p.  1-2,  February  1919. 
324.  Gary,  0.  P.    Prussianizing  American  education.    Western  teacher,  27:  209-12, 

February  1919. 
Says  the  dual  system  of  edaoatton  la  tm-Amerloan,  Inefficient  in  the  larger  sense,  and  adapted 

only  to  a  Praaitan  or  other  oaste  system. 
825.  Hendall,  Calvin  H.    Some  factors  that  make  good  school  officials.    American 

school  board  journal,  58:  29-31,  February  1919. 

An  abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  school  directors'  association,  Harrlsborg, 

Pa.,  Fbbraary  9, 1918. 
326.  80W6CS,  J.  Z.    Effective  supervision  of  schools  and  the  special  supervisor. 

American  school  board  journal,  58:  28-29,  February  1919. 
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14  OUBBEirr  educational  FTJBLICATI0H8. 

327.  TT.  8.  Congress.    Senate.    Committee  on  edueation  and  labor.  Hearing 

before  the  Committee  on  education  and  labor  United  States  Senate,  Sixty- 
fifth  CongresB,  third  seanon,  on  S.  4987;  a  bill  to  create  a  department  of  educa- 
tion, to  appropriate  money  for  the  conduct  of  said  department,  to  appropriate 
money  for  federal  cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  encouragement  and  sap- 
port  of  education,  and  for  other  purposes.  December  5,  1918.  Vashington, 
Government  printing  office,  1919.    144  p.  '  8** 

328.  Young,  Walter  H.    Functions  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instmctiaa . 

American  schoolmaster,  12:  12-17,  January  1919. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

329.  Burr,  A.  W.    Directed  study.    School  review,  27:  90-100,  February  1919. 

Recommends  the  use  of  the  regular  class  period  sometimes  Ibr  recitation  and  sometlmea  tor 
study,  the  class  studying  an  assigned  advance  lesson  and  the  teacher  In  penonaleontBrence  ''ttody^ 
Ing  how  the  pupil  studies." 
830.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Supervised  study— the  new  administrative  visioa. 
American  school  board  journal,  58:  25-27,  February  1919. 

331.  KaTidsehin^  Charles  H.    Individual  differences  and  supervised  study.    Mod- 

em language  journal,  3:  158-73,  January  1919. 

This  paper  Is  an  abridgement  of  Chapter  Xin  of  *' Methods  of  teaching  modern  langaaget,'' 
to  be  published  by  the  World  book  company. 

Adapting  work  In  modem  language  teaching  to  IndMdual  dllXteenoes. 

332.  Hughes,  Harold  F.    Limited  departmentalization:  grades  I II-VI.    Elementary 

school  journal,  19:  361-66,  January  1919. 

An  experiment  tried  In  the  Webster  school,  Fresno,  Oallfomia.    The  departmental  woA 
Includes  music,  drawing,  primary  manual  training,  play,  language,  sewing,  penmanship,  and 

gaography.  

SCHOOL  ARCHFTECrURE. 

333.  Code  of  lighting  school  buildings.   General  science  quarteriy,  3:  91-106,  January 

1919.    illus. 

By  the  following  committee  on  school  lighting:  M.  LucUeah,  chairman;  R.  B.  Ely,  L.  O. 
Qrondahl,  7.  D.  Lee,  Jr. ,  P.  Park  Lewis,  H.  H.  Madgslck,  P.  K.  Rlohtmyer. 

334.  Cummins,  Robert  A.    Small  items  of  great  significance  in  the  building  and 

equipping  of  schools.    American  school  board  journal,  58:  37-38,  February  1919* 
Discusses,  first,  Items  pertaining  to  rural  schools;  second.  Items  of  Importance  to  all  sohools^ 
and,  third,  items  pertaining  to  consolidated  rural  and  city  schools. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

335.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    A  health  examination  at  school  entrance. 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  2:  152-56,  December  1918. 
The  need  for  pre-school  examination  of  children. 

336.  Boydy  Edith  L.    No  such  thing  as  ov^rstudy.    Primary  education,  27:  73-74, 

February  1919. 

Claims  that  breakdowns  which  are  often  attributed  to  overstudy  are  merely  the  result  of  mal' 
nutrition,  worry,  or  similar  conditions. 

337.  Roberts,  Lydia.    A  review  of  some  recent  literature  on  malnutrition  in  chil- 

dren.  Journal  of  home  economics,  11:  5-12,  January  1919. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

338.  Barclay,  Lome  W.    The  significance  of  the  boy  scout  movement  to  physical 

education.    American  physical  education  teview,  24:  10-16,  January  1919. 
Read  before  the  American  physical  education  association,  Philadelphia,  April  12,  1918. 
Says  that  scouting  means  preparedness,  mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

339.  Hanmer,  Lee  F.    The  (iary  public  schools;  physical  training  and  play.    New 

York,  General  education  board,  1918.    xix,  35  p.    plates,  tables.    12°. 

340.  Warden,  Bandall  D.    The  daily  after-school  athletic  life  of  boys.    Mind  and 

body,  25:  369-77,  January  1919. 

Bead  before  the  American  physical  edooation  aeaoolation,  Philadelphia,  April  11,  IMS. 

Also  in  American  physical  edneation  review,  24:  1-9,  January  1010. 

After  school  activities  of  elementary  and  high  school  boys.    Writer  says  that  athletios  should 
be  both  compulsory  and  voluntary. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

341.  Beaney,  M.  Jane.    The  oiganization  of  recreation.    Child  (London)  9:  106-9, 

December  1918. 

342.  Tynar,  Bnnyan  Y.    The  school  a  social  aaset.    Virginia  journal  of  education, 

12:  211-13,  February  1919. 

The  scope  of  work  for  oar  modem  schools  and  the  methods  of  procedure. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

343.  Oohen,  I.  David.    Investigation  into  the  cases  of  one  hundred  boys  who  left 

school  to  go  to  work.    Educational  foundations,  30:  239-43,  February  1919. 

An  Inveitigatioo  of  oonditions  existing  before  the  war  as  affecting  the  boys  who  left  school  to 
go  to  work*,   in  the  next  issue  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  discussed. 

344.  Heniger,  AUce  Jfinzde  Herts.    The  kingdom  of  the  child.    New  York,  E.  P. 

Dutton  d  company  [1918]    xiv,  173  p.    front.,  plates.    12**. 

345.  National  ohild  labor  oommittee.    Child   welfore  in  North  Carolina;  an 

inquiry  by  the  National  child  labor  committee  for  the  North  Carolina  confer- 
ence for  social  service,  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Swift.  New  York, 
National  child  labor  committee,  1918.    314  p.    8^. 

CoNTKNTs.— 1.  Introdoetion,  by  W.  H.  Swift.— 2.  Dependency  and  delinquency,  by  Mabel 
Brown  BlUs.— 3.  Chad-oaring  institutions,  by  Mary  Elisabeth  Barr.— 4.  Agriculture,  by  Charles 
E.  Oibbons.>-6.  Rural  school  attendance,  by  Eva  Joife.-«.  Child  labor,  by  Theresa  Wolfson.— 
7.  Law  and  administration,  by  W.  H.  Swift. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

346.  Howard,  Trank  B.    Sdiolarship  and  morality  in  college.    Education,  39: 

335-38,  February  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  moral  as  well  as  spiritual  slgnlfloanee  of  scholarship. 

347.  Peters,  Oharles  Clinton.    Selection  and  oiganization  of  materials  for  a  course 

in  "The  control  of  conduct"  for  secondary  schools.  Spring  dty.  Pa.,  The 
Inter-borou£^  press  [19187]    120  p.    8** 

A  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  in  partial  fulQllment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  philosophy. 

Bibliography:  p.  111-120. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

348.  Goe,  G^oorge  A.    Do  you  really  believe  in  religious  education?    Religious 

education,  14:  5-11,  February  1919. 

An  address  dellirered  before  the  Federated  churches  of  Qeveland. 

349.  Education  under  religious  auspices.    American  college  bulletin,  2:  [1-8]  Jan- 

uary 11, 1919. 

''This  statement  was  prepared  some  months  ago  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blenntal  report.  As  the  war  has  caused  a  considerable  delay  in  issuing  that  publica- 
tion, It  seems  advisable  to  present  this  survey  at  once."— B.  W.  Brown. 

A  survey  of  recent  progress  in  church  education. 

350.  Hancher,  John  William,  oomp.    The  educational-jubilee,  a  chronicle  and  a 

forecast.  Cincinnati,  The  Educational-jubilee  commission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  [1918]    442  p.    front.,  plates,  ports.    8^. 

The  announcement  of  thirty-flve  millions  of  resources  added  to  the  treasuries  of  the  academies, 
colleges,  universities,  theological  schools,  and  Wesley  foundations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  is  the  formal  message  of  this  volume.  The  movement  to  collect  these  funds  was  named 
the  educational  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
851.  Jordan,  LouIbH.  The  study  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  Italian  universities. 
American  journal  of  theology,  23: 41-60,  Jan\iary  1919. 

352.  Lawrence,  William  Irvin.    The  social  emphasis  in  religious  education.    Bos- 

ton, Mass.,  The  Beacon  press  [1918]    123  p.    12**. 

353.  Northern  Baptist  convention.    Commission  on  religious   education. 

Religious  education  through  activity.  I^ligious  education,  14  :  32-43,  Feb- 
ruary 1919. 

A  report  prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Commission  oo  religious  education  of  the  Northern 
Baiytlst  oonventlcD.    The  r^>ort  is  here  sUghtly  abbreviated. 
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354.  Biohardaon,  Horman  B.    The  religbtiB  edttcation  of  adolesoentB.    New  Tork« 

The  Abingdon  profls  [1918]    191  p.    16^ 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

355.  National  assodation  of  corporation  eohoolB.    Sixth  annual  report.    Ad* 

dresses,  reports  and  discussions,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1918.  [New  York, 
Press  of  Andrew  H.  Kellogg  ccnnpany,  1918]  400  p.  8**.  (Lee  Galloway,  see- 
retary.  New  York  univeraity.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  W.  Towstoy:  An  edncstioiMl  rapoii  oo  a  oottoB  fcotary,  p.  ST^SQ.  1  Maj  F. 
Ifeiborg:  Admlnistntlon  of  ooiporaUon  schools,  p.  81-M.  8.  O.  B.  Johnston:  Ths  sstihUrtinwDt 
of  a  corporation  school  In  an  organliation  not  having  such  an  instltotko,  p;^87-06b  i.  Oftiudi 
B.  Thayer:  Organlxatkn  and  administration  of  corporation  school  irork,  p.  97-1S7.  &.  Btport  of 
committee  on  methods  of  Instmction,  p.  lM-231  6.  Report  of  the  oommfttee  oo  pobUe  tdno^ 
tion— 8ea  a,  Contlnnation  schools— the  application  of  the  Smlth-Hnfhes  vocational  edooatiooal 
law,  p.2l7-6a  7.  Report  of  the  committee  on  retail  saknnanship,  p.  375-02.  8.  Bepoctofeona-^ 
mlttee  on  technical  tralnhif,  p.  SOft-at 

356.  Gallon,  A.  C.    Educating  the  coal  miner  in  subjects  pertaining  to  mining. 

Vocational  summary,  1:  15-17,  January  1919. 

357.  Oieae,  Henry  and  Partch,  C.  B.    Industrial  courses.    An  outline  of  oounei in 

industrial  arts.    Ames,  Iowa,  Department  of  engineering  extension,  lowm 
state  college  [1918]    87  p.    iUus.    8^ 
Adapted  for  use  in  the  pabllc  schools  of  Iowa. 

358.  Haney,  James  P.    What  supervision  seeks  to  do  in  the  art  department.    Bul- 

letin of  high  points  in  the  work  of  the  high  schods  of  New  York  dtyi  1: 13-28, 
January  1919. 

The  alms  and  motives  of  art  snpenrlsion  In  New  York  city. 

359.  Smithy  K.  Q.    Some  fundamentals  for  vocational  teachen.    Vocational  sum- 

mary, 1: 17-19,  February  1919. 

Lecture  at  the  opening  session  before  the  teachei^tralnlnf  dasMS  at  Dnlnth,  IChm. 

Discusses  (1)  The  field  of  Tocatkmal  education,  (2)  The  purpose  of  Tocational  taaohhii^  (I) 
Khids  of  vocational  work,  (4)  The  three  elements  of  a  trade,  (6)  Two  kinds  of  vocational  teachera, 
(8)  The  requirements  of  a  vocational  teacher,  and  (7)  Production  and  instruction. 

360.  TT.  8.  Pepartment  of  labor.    Training  employees  for  better  production. 

Washington,  Government  printing  ofBce,  1918.  29  p.  8*".  (Training  and 
dilution  service.    Training  bulletin  no.  4) 

A  symposium  of  experiences  in  American  factory  traininff  departments. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

361.  Greener,  George  O.    An  experimentation  in  vocational  guidance  and  place- 

ment.    Industrial-arts  magaeine,  8  :  41-46,  84-87,  February,  March  1919. 
A  sketch  of  the  Vocational  guidance  and  plaoement  boreao  of  the  North  Benaet  itiaat  IndmCriy 
school  to  Boston. 

862.  Louisville,  Ky.   Woman'*  dab.   Vocational  guidance  survey.   [23]  p*  8^ 

Nannie  Lee  Frajser,  ohalrman. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  vocational  trafaUng  and  guidance  In  Louisvllto^  Kj. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

863.  Balderaton,  Lydia  Bay.    Housewifery;  a  manual  and  textbook  of  practical 

housekeeping.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  lippinooU  company  [1919] 
353  p.   illus.   8^ 

Chapter  xm,  p.  818-40,  is  on  Suggestions  i6r  teachers. 
364.  Browne,  T.  E.  and  Cook,  Leon  E.   The  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.    West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
engineering,  1918.    54  p.    illus.    8**.    (State  college  record,  vol.  17,  no.  6, 
November  1918.) 
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COMMEBCIAL  EDUCATION. 

365.  Galloway,  Lee.  Office  management;  its  principles  and  practice.    Covering 

organisation,  arrangement,  and  oi>eration  with  special  consideration  of  the 
employment,  training,  and  payment  of  office  workers.  New  York,  The  Ronald 
press  company,  1918.    xxxi,  701  p.   illus.    8**. 

Part  VI  of  ibis  book,  p.  447-^(a,U(m  Training  atddeveloi»Biant  of  office  workers.  Thedup- 
ter  beedlncs  of  thit  section  are  Seleotion  of  the  right  empkyyee,  Training  and  edoeation  jaf  emptoy- 
eee,  Organisatkm  of  an  office  training  school,  Outlining  a  coarse  of  study,  The  language  of  bosi- 
ness — writing,  The  famguage  of  business— speech,  Language  of  the  executive. 

366.  Moreau,  Fdlix.  Le  haut  enseignem^t  commercial  et  Tuniversit^.    Revue 

politique  et  parlementaire  (Paris)  97:  300-16,  December  10, 1918. 

367.  Wooater,  Harvey  Alden.    University  schools  of  business  and  a  new  business 

ethics.    Journal  of  political  economy,  27: 47-63,  January  1919. 

Says  that  If  our  schools  grow  and  the  body  of  men  traixMd  in  the  prolBBsioa  of  business  inoreases, 
we  may  In  time  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  raising  the  present  standard  of  business  ethlGs. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION, 

368.  Ghapman,  Lawrence  B.  The  requirements  of  a  course  of  training  in  naval 

architecture.   Engineering  education,  9  :  119-30,  December  1918. 

369.  Bldredge,  Adda.  Responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  training  school.   Ameri- 

can journal  of  nursing,  19: 350-54,  February  1919. 

370.  Engineering  education,  vol.  9,  no.  5,  January  1919.    (Addresses  at  the  joint 

meeting  of  the  British  educational  mission  to  the  United  States  and  the  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  engineering  educatbn,  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  Cambridge,' Mass.,  December  6-7,  1918) 

Contains  addrsssos  on  enginaerlng  ednoation  by  B.  IC  WsOcsr,  Henry  ICiers,  and  John  Joly  of 
ths  British  missSon. 

371.  Jaxry,  Baymond.    La  formation  de  Ting^eur  en  France  et  aux  ^tats-Unis. 

Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  38:  458-63,  November-December 
1918. 

An  extract  from  the  Rerue  de  m^tallnrgie,  no.  8,  llay-Jane  1017. 

372.  Maan,  0.  B.  The  effect  of  war  on  eng^eeiing  education.     Engineering  educa- 

tion, 9: 108-18,  December  1918. 

373.  Bwain,  G^eorge  7.  The  liberal  element  in  engineering  education.   Engineering 

education,  9: 97-107,  December  1918. 

The  necessity  tor  motivating  the  liberal  element  in  engixieering  education. 

374.  Wendell,  George  V.  A  study  of  engineering  education.    Educational  review, 

67: 120-28,  February  1919. 

▲  rerlew  of  a  bulletin  oa  engineering  education  by  C.  R.  ICami,  published  by  the  Carnegie 
toondatlon  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  (Bulletin  No.  11). 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

375.  Dawson,  Edgar.    A  conspicuous  educational   kilure.    Historical  outlook, 

10:  77-79,  February  1919. 

Gives  reasons  for  the  wholly  inadequate  and  disproporttooate  time  provided  fbr  the  studyfof 
govenuneot  in  the  New  York  dty  high  sdiools.  Biptt^  of  the  statistical  survey  of  instruotioQ 
In  dvles  recently  published  by  the  New  York  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

376.  Lane,  Franklin  K.    Americanism.    School  life,  2:  IjO-II,  February  1, 1919. 

Address  delivered  in  New  York  dty,  January  11, 1010. 
Also  In  part  in  Amerioanisatifln,  1 :  9^  4,  Febroaiy  1,  ma 

The  splxlt  of  Americanism  and  the  spread  of  that  spirit  throng  the  community  ooqndl  and 
the  school 

377.  Le  grand  devoir  de  lagdn^tion  de  demain— le  travail.    Aux  en&nts  de  toutes 

noi  ^ooles,  par  Ernest  Lavisse.  Aux  jeunea  filles  frangaisos,  par  M.  P.  F^lix 
Thomaa.    Revue  p^dagogique,  73:  358-63,  November  1918. 

Appeab  addxeswd  to  the  youth  of  France^  presentinf  the  elsmenti  of  thsCprogranune  of  dvlo 
•dwatloo  for  the  afterwar  period. 
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378.  Snedden,  David.    Two  practical  problems  of  civics  education.    Bdacati(Hud 

administration  and  supervision,  4: 528-35,  December  1918. 

Notes  of  a  discussion  before  the  New  York  society  tar  the  ezpertmental  study  of  adnfticn 
December  20, 1918.* 

The  problems  discussed  are  (I)  The  determination  of  the  location,  extent,  and  chftraour  o( 
the  defects  and  shortages  of  dvio  education  as  that  has  been  given  directly  or  Indirectly  in  rsooit 
years;  and  (U)  Determination  of  the  extent  to  which  ^proved  dyio  quahties  of  sciuwl  social 
groups  transform  into  apparently  analogous  approvable  qualities  in  adult  Ufe. 

379.  Speare,  Morris  Bdmund  and  Korris,  Walter  Blake,  ed.    World  war  ioBoet 

and  ideals;  readings  in  contemporary  history  and  literature.    Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]    461  p.    12"*. 

A  book  of  selected  essays,  sketches,  addresses,  and  state  p^kpers,  designed  to  present  to  AiiMii- 
can  3routh  a  comprehensive  and  well-rounded  surrey  of  the  issues  of  the  world  war,  and  of  Ameri- 
can life,  character,  and  foreign  poUey. 

380.  TTpton,  Siegzied  Mala  and  Ohaaaell,  Olara  Fraaees.    A  scale  for  meaaming 

the  importance  of  habits  of  good  citisenship,  with  practical  applicatioai  to  a 
new  report  card.    Teachers  college  record,  20: 36-65,  January  1919. 

Describes  a  new  system  of  reporting  the  progress  of  sdiool  children  whidi  was  reoentlj  put  In 
operation  as  an  experiment  in  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  sdiool  and  the  Soarborongh  tohool* 
Scarborough-on-Hudson.  Contains  charts  listing  the  habits  and  attitudes  desirable  tor  good 
dtisenship. 

381.  Weber,  8.  B.    Some  aspects  of  Americanism.    American  education,  22:  253-57, 

February  1919. 

Gives  some  facts  revealed  by  the  war,  showing  the  necessity  of  the  national  govenixiient»  the 
state  govenmient,  and  every  co-operative  agency  putting  forth  the  best  thon^t  and  effort  to 
weU  a  oosmopolitan  population  into  a  homogeneously  helpf^  and  loyal  American  dtt«— htp. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTa 

382.  Olaxton,  Philander  P.    What  the  wiping  out  of  iUitefacy  really  inaana. 

School  life,  2  :  13,  February  1, 1919. 

383.  Bttinger,   William   L.    Americanization.    School   and   society,   9 :  129^83, 

February  1, 1919. 

Address  delivered  at  tfaa  meeting  of  the  Now  York  state  federation  of  womeo'i  dKOm,  Mow 
York  dty,  November  14, 1018. 

Discusses  briefly  the  Americanisation  work  oarried  on  in  the  evening  sdiools  of  New  Yocjc  dty. 

384.  Switzer,  C.  F.    Larger  plans  for  Americanizing  the  foreigner.    Elementaiy 

■ehool  journal,  19:  367-74,  January  1919. 

Gives  interesting  dau  of  the  factory  class;  important  ooneideratJons  in  orfMaiiing  tertory 
ctaMes  for  foreigners. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

385.  Borrell,  David  De  Forest.    What  the  8.  A.  T.  C.  did  to  the  colleges.    Conti- 

nent,  60  :  147-48, 169,  February  6, 1919. 

Lessooi  to  be  learned  from  the  students'  army  training  corps. 

386.  Floyd,  H.  8.    Some  hints  the  school  should  take  from  the  army.    Ohio  teacher, 

39  :  183-86,  January  1919. 

Hints  in  respect  to  disdpttne,  health,  and  exactness. 

387.  The  Hampton  8.  A.  T.  C.    Southern  workmen,  48  :  64-72,  February  1919. 

An  illnstrated  artkJs  on  the  stndAts' army  training  oorpi  of  tbt  Hampton  namsl  and  aifi- 
ealtaralhistitut«,Va. 
888.  Hexaoy,  Harold.    Fitting  the  man  to  his  job  in  the  army.    SciibDer's  maga- 
sine,  66:  241-46,  February  1919. 

389.  The  S.  A.  T.  C— a  comedy;  by  a  college  president.    Outlook,  121 :  228,  232-33, 

February  6, 1919. 

390.  Soule,  G^oorge.    Military  training  and  education.    Dial,  66  :  71-72,  Jtnuaiy 

26, 1919. 

391.  Strong,  Bdward  K.,  jr.    The  learning  process.    Psychological  rdvi«ir,  U : 

328-^,  October  1918. 

Treats  of  the  payohology  of  learning,  with  spoolal  referenco  to  rsomlti  In  the  army. 
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392.  Hiomdike,  E.  L.  Scientific  personnel  work  in  the  army.  Science,  49  :  53-61, 
Januanr  17, 1919. 

Tbe  work  of  Applied  psychology  or  ''social  engliieerlng"  described.  Vocatioiial  guidance  In 
nninftlon  plants  and  army.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  research  council,  etc.,  about 
seyenteen  hundred  thousand  so'ldiws  were  given  a  standard  examination  for  Intelligence. 

Address  of  the  vice-president  and  chairman  of  Section  H,  anthropology  and  psychology,  Balti- 
more, December,  1918. 

RE-EDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

993.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  7,  no.  1,  September  1918;  no.  2, 
December  1918. 

No.  1  contams:  1.  Ruth  Underbill:  Provision  for  war  cripples  in  Germany,  p.  3^45.  2.  Gladys 
G.  Whiteside:  Provision  for  vocational  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  in  France,  p.  46-72.  3. 
Gladys  G.  Whiteside:  Provision  for  the  re-education  of  Belgian  war  cripples,  p.  73-^1. 

No.  3  contains:  1.  Grace  8.  Harper:  Re^ucation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disabled  sol- 
dier, p.  85-87.  2.  Emmanuel  Chastand:  The  vocational  school  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Nantes, 
France,  p.  93-M.  8.  L.  Alleman:  Should  disabled  men  be  re-educated  in  special  schoob?  p. 
lOO-lOi.  4.  E.  N.  Thornton:  The  training  of  the  disabled  South  African  soldier  and  its  lesson, 
p.  105-106.  5.  F.  K.  Lane:  Land  settlement  for  disabled  soldiers,  p.  145-18. 
894.  MoMurtrle,  Douglas  O.  The  work  of  an  American  sdiool  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled.  Boston  medical  and  suigical  journal,  180  :  59-65,  January  16, 
1919. 

Work  of  the  Bed  cross  institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men,  New  York  city. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

395.  Orr,  WQliam.    Schooling  an  army — ^here  and  overseas.    American  school  board 

journal,  58  :  41-42,  February  1919. 

Ednoationa]  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C  .  A.  and  the  American  library  assoclatton  in  the  camps  In 
tills  country  and  overseas. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

396.  Ooodsell,  WUlyatizxe.    The  effects  of  the  war  in  women's  colleges.    Teachers 

college  record,  20  :  16-35,  January  1919. 
Deals  with  condlttons  as  they  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

397.  HoUistar,  Horaoe  A.    llie  weman  citizen,  a  problem  in  education.   "New 

York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1918.    xviii,  307  p.    12^. 
Bflfemees  at  end  of  each  chapter. 
General  refsrenoes:  p.  29M03. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

396.  Bartl«tt,  Berth*  L.    HoW  a  mother  taught  herself  how  to  train  her  deaf  child. 
Volta  review,  21  :  41-44,  January  1919. 
Oonoluded  from  December  nnmber. 
899.  Hendemon,  Myrtle  L.    Problems  of  the  mother  of  the  young  deaf  child. 
Vdta  review,  21 :  20-23,  January  1919. 

Discusses  lip  reading.   Article  continued  from  December  number. 

400.  Schools  lor  deaf  in  the  United  States.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  64  :  1-72, 

January  1919. 

A  tabular  statement  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  October  20, 1018;  with  list  of  instructors, 
methods  of  Instruction;  and  Ust  of  industries  taught  lA  the  schools.   Statistical. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

401.  B«lle7y  Wm.  B.    Children  before  the  courts  in  Connecticut.    Washington,  Gov- 

enunent  printing  office,  1918.  98  p.  tables.  8**.  ([U.  8.]  Children's  bureau. 
Dependent,  deflective  and  delinquent  classes  series  no.  6.  Bureau  publica- 
tion, no.  43.) 

At  head  of  title:  U.  8.  Department  of  labor.   Children's  bureau.   Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief. 

402.  Ooraon,  Da^ld  B.    The  chief  problem  in  the  education  of  defective  children. 

Education,  39  :  292-98,  January  1919. 

Gives  program  of  studies  in  the  industrial  classes  for  defectlTes  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  schools. 
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403.  Coy,  Oenevieve  L.    The  mentality  of  a  gifted  child.    Jounial  of  applied 

peychology,  2  :  299-307,  December  1918. 

Mental  test  soores  of  a  teo-year  old  girl,  whose  excellent  record  entitled  her  to  the  term  "glflad 
child." 

404.  Monea,  Leon.  Treating  the  stammerer.    English  journal,  8: 16-27»  January 

1919. 

Says  that  the  patients  should  be  stimulated  to  bellere  that  right  Uvlng  will  bring  about  a 
right  mental  state  and  a  consequent  cure  of  stanmiering,  which  Is  sometimef  the  result  of  "r^ 
pressed  complexes"  and  nervous  distortions. 

405.  O'Neel,  J.  E.  Feeble-mindedness  in  the  United  States.   Journal  of  edacatioa« 

89: 115-19,  January  30, 1919. 

406.  Popenoe,  Herbert.  A  survey  of  the  mentality  of  87  juvenile  dependents. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  3: 268-71,  November  1918. 

Tests  made  of  87  inmates  of  the  Industrial  home  school,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stanford  tWfUkua 
of  the  Binet  scale  used  for  determining  the  mental  age  in  each  case. 

407.  Weet,  Herbert  8.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  a  state  programme.  Journal 

of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5:  281-87,  January  1919. 

The  Importance  of  adopting  a  state-wide  programme  which  may  be  followed  wtth  ooofldHiM 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  Intelligently  and  effeotlTely  with  mentally  defective  and  retarded  ohUdreB 
of  New  York  state. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

408.  Oibb,  Spencer  J.  Continued  education  and  boy  labor.    Contemporary  review, 

115:  89-94,  January  1919. 
Interaction  of  work  and  labor  for  boys  as  outlined  in  the  English  education  act. 

409.  Hood,  W.  B.  Legal  provision  for  the  unadjusted.    Americanization,  1:  S-4, 

February  1, 1919. 
Contains  a  brief  summary  of  state  laws  relating  to  evening  schools. 

410.  Stroebe,  Lilian  L.  Organization  and  management  of  summer  schools  for  mod- 

em languages.   Education,  39:  305-16,  356-66,  January,  February  1919. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  concentration,  coordination  and  supervtiloii.  OItm  a 
questionnaire  to  be  filled  in  by  the  prospective  students  at  the  time  of  registration.  AlsotakMitp 
the  social  life  in  a  modem4angu«ge  schooL 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

411.  Koch,  Theodore  Weeley.  War  libraries  and  allied  studies.    New  York,  G.  E. 

Stechert  db  CO.,  1918.  xxii,  287p.  front,  plates.   12^ 

412.  Logasa,  Hannah,  Adapting  the  library  to  the  school.    Public  lil»atiei,  24: 

41-43,  February  1919. 

By  the  librarian  of  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  lU. 

413.  Stone,  Oharles  B.  Home  reading:  an  experiment.   Elementary  school  jouznal, 

19:  354-60,  January  1919. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION;  RECENT  PUBUCATIONa 

414.  Community  buildings  as  soldiers'  memorials.  By  Henry  E.  Jadono.   Washing- 

ton, 1919.   12  p.   (Community  center  circular  no.  2,  January  1919) 

415.  Home  education,  by  Ellen  C.  Lombard.    Washington,  1919.    13  p.    (BulletiD 

1919,  no.  3) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  ISIS-IQU. 

416.  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  iaterior  te 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1918.   Washington,  1918.   37  p. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OP  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN 
A  UNIVERSITY. 


A.    THE  PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY. 

TJie  purpose  of  the  investigation. — ^Until  the  past  decade  or  two 
educational  administration  has  been  notably  laggard  in  attacking  its 
problems  by  methods  approximating  tte  scientific.  Tradition,  senti- 
ment, rule  of  thumb,  temporizing  compromise — these  have  been,  and 
unfortunately,  still  are,  the  dominant  methods  in  this  important  field 
of  human  enterprise.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  institutions  is  that  of  the  proper  method 
of  determination  of  the  working  load  of  the  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff.  This  problem  has  been  with  us  ever  since  we  have  had 
schools.  Administrators  are  only  beginning  to  address  serious  efforts 
to  its  scientific  solution.  This  is  true  even  in  our  higher  institutions, 
to  which,  because  they  have  been  the  protagonists  of  scientific  method, 
we  should  first  turn  for  the  light  of  example  on  such  a  significant 
problem.  The  investigation  reported  here  is  a  pioneering  attack  upon 
this  problem  as  it  concerns  colleges  and  universities.  Being  a  pioneer- 
ing study,  it  is  admittedly  defective  and  subject  to  improvement.  At 
many  points,  as  will  be  indicated,  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions, 
and  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  must,  of  course,  when  more  and 
better  facts  are  available,  turn  out  to  be  inconclusive.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  there  is  here  demonstrated  a  rnethod  of  determining 
teaching  loads  for  the  instructional  staff  of  a  higher  institution  that  is 
deserving  of  wider  application — a  method  that  is  much  more  objective 
and  reliable  than  the  methods  of  tradition,  sentiment,  rule  of  thumb, 
and  temporizing  compromise  that  are  now  in  use.  It  is  believed, 
further,  that  there  are  a  number  of  specific  conclusions  that  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  many  for  their  immediate 
applicability. 

The  method  of  the  investigation. — ^In  his  attack  upon  the  problem 
under  consideration  the  writer  began  by  assuming  that  there  are  but 
two  factors  which  determine  the  actual  working  load  an  individual 
instructor  is  carrying — {a)  the  time  consumed  in  the  performance 
of  his  several  functions  as  a  member  of  a  faculty  and  (&)  the  fatigue 
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resulting  from  such  performance.  There  is  large  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  former  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  latter 
and  will  for  the  most  part  comprehend  it.  Although  no  studies  of 
mental  fatigue  of  members  of  a  teaching  staff  have  been  made,  a 
number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  school  children 
which  tend  to  discount  very  much  the  general  belief  in  the  large 
influence  of  mental  fatigue  upon  efficiency  in  mental  work.  Even 
though  members  of  a  university  faculty  are  no  longer  children,  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  similar  laws  of  mental  economy, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  pertinent  to  quote  what  two  psychologists 
say  in  summary  of  the  significance  of  these  experiments.  Freeman  ^ 
says:  "Fatigue  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  which  affect  the 
efficiency  of  our  work,  but  recent  studies  with  school  children  have 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  we  may  expect  to  appear 
as  a  result  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  day  is  much  less  than 
was  formerly  supposed.''  Thomdike,*  after  citing  through  several 
pages  the  main  findings  of  a  number  of  investigations,  says:  " There 
is  a  remarkable  imanimity  in  the  results  summarized  in  this  section 
in  showing  that  ability  to  work  is,  in  school  pupils,  throughout  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  session,  almost  or  quite  unimpaired.'' 
These  statements  concern  mental^  not  physical^  fatigue.  The  former 
is  the  type  which  would  be  our  primary  concern  in  this  study  if  we 
should  have  need  to  give  either  of  them  consideration,  since  there  is 
but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  physical  activity  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  imiversity  instructor. 

Thomdike,'  after  reviewing  the  experiments  investigating  the 
relations  of  "muscular"  work  and  fatigue  to  "mental"  work  and 
fatigue,  concludes  "  that  surely  there  is  no  uniform  effect  of  jnuscular 
work  upon  mental  efficiency  and  that  the  average  intrinsic  effect  of 
moderate  amounts  of  it  is  very  slight."  Furthermore,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  these  statements  concern  actual  decrease  m  effioiency  of 
mental  work,  ru>t  the  feelings  of  weariness  which,  according  to  Thom- 
dike,*  "  from  what  little  is  known  of  them,  *  ♦  *  seem  a  very 
poor  symptom  of  the  loss  of  ability."  Thus,  although  the  fatigue 
resulting,  e.  g.,  from  conducting  a  clock-hour  lecture  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  an  hour  of  recitation  or  of  laboratory,  or,  again,  that 
resulting  from  an  hour  of  recitation  in  mathematics  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  an  hour  of  recitation  in  law,  because  the  influence  of 
mental  fatigue  is  not  large  in  any  event,  there  is  not  much  justifica- 
tion for  the  contention  that  discrimination  should  be  made  in  fixing 

^Freeman,  F.  N.  How  Children  Learn.  Boston.  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Chapter 
XIV,  Mental  Economy  and  Control,  Mental  Hygiene,  p.  288. 

•Thomdlke,  E.  L.  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  III.  Teachers  College.  Chapter  IV, 
The  Influence  of  Continuous  Mental  Work,  Special  or  General,  upon  General  Ability,  p.  07. 

•Op.  dt,  p.  109. 

*0p.  clt,  p.  107. 
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the  teaching  schedules  on  the  basis  of  fatigue,  even  if  such  fatigue 
were  measurable.  As  already  implied,  it  is  much  more  important 
that,  if  large  differences  in  time  consumed  in  connection  with 
clock  hours  of  instruction  are  found,  these  be  given  recognition  in 
such  discriminations  as  are  made.  This  opinion  has  the  additional 
support  of  the  fact  already  stated  that  discriminations  based  upon 
the  total  time  investment  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruc- 
tion will  also  in  considerable  part  comprehend  the  factor  of  fatigue. 

The  data  concerning  time  consumed  in  their  activities  by  teach- 
ing members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington  which 
are  used  in  this  study  were  secured  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  instructor 
was  asked  to  report  on  time  spent  in  his  professional  activities  dur- 
ing one  school  week.  May  14  to  19  (1917),  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  such  questions  as  appear  on  sheet  1  call,  for  thQ  most  part, 
for  the  time  spent  in  non-teaching  activities.  An  exception  to  this  is 
question  1.  Attention  will  be  called  to  other  less  significant  excep- 
tions as  they  arise  in  presenting  and  interpreting  the  facts  in  the 
main  body  of  this  report.  Questions  2, 3,  and  4  ask  for  reports  on  the 
more  purely  noninstructional  professional  activities  of  teaching  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  Sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  was  devised  to  se- 
cure a  statement  of  all  time  spent  in  instructional  work,  including 
time  spent  in  carrying  on  the  class  work,  time  required  for  imme- 
diate preparation  for  the  work,  in  correcting  papers  of  students  in 
the  classes,  etc.  This  sheet,  with  question  1  of  sheet  1,  was  designed 
to  ascertain  the  "  total  time  consumed "  in  the  more  purely  instruc- 
tional activities  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  details  of  the  methods  of  using  the  data  gathered  by  means  of 
the  questionnaire  will  be  described  at  appropriate  points  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  report. 

B.    THE  WORKING  LOAD  OF  MEMBE^tS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

How  much  time  per  week  and  per  day  is  actually  spent  by  the 
members  of  tlie  faculty  of  a  university  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tional work  both  in  class  and  out?  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  per- 
sonal research  and  to  other  noninstructional  professional  activities? 
What  constitutes  the  total  working  week  and  working  day  for  those 
employed  to  teach  in  a  university?  These  and  some  closely  related 
questions  are  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining 
the  teaching  load  and  will  be  answered  from  the  data  assembled  for 
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the  investigation  before  proceeding  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the 
influence  of  what  we  may  term  the  factors  of  the  teaching  load. 

The  total  teaching  time. — ^Total  teaching  time  is  here  understood  to 
comprehend  all  work  of  an  instructional  character,  including  time 
spent  in  class,  in  preparation  for  class  sessions,  and  in  reading  papers 
or  doing  other  work  connected  with  such  class  sessions,  as  reported 
on  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire.  It  includes  also  the  time  spent  in  the 
supervision  of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  as 
reported  under  the  first  inquiry  on  sheet  1.  It  does  not  include 
work  in  connection  with  extension  courses,  nor  such  instruction  as 
may  have  been  given  during  office  hours  reported  in  inquiry  3  on 
sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.  The  **  teaching  days  "  in  hours  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  Washington  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  teaching  day  has  been  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
total  teaching  time  for  the  week  by  5^,  the  nimiber  of  teaching  days 
in  the  school  week  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected. 

Table  1. — Teaching  day  of  instructors  in  the  University  of  Washinpton, 


AM 
instructors. 

Instruotors 
not  deans, 
librarians, 
nor  subsi- 
dised for 
reoeaioh. 

Instmotors 
not  deans, 
heads  of 
depart- 
ments, 
librarians, 
nor  subsi- 
dised for 
research* 

Heads  of 
other  than 
on^nian 
depart- 
znanta. 

Deaaa. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

2.0-  2.0 

17 
27 
12 
14 

a 

7 
16 
26 
12 
13 

6 

a 

4 
1 

14 
21 
12 
13 

1 
2 
2 
5 

8 

3  0-  3.9 

1 

4.0-4.9 

1 

5.0-6.9 

1 

6.0-8.9 

7.0-  7.9 

1 

8.0-8.9 

a 

1 

0.O-9.9 

10-0-10.9 

13.0-13.9 

Total  nnmher  In  group 

Avenge  number  of  hours  in  teeohing  day  i 
for  group 

100 

6.8 

80 
6.0 

76 
6.1 

13 
6.5 

7 
4.2 

>  Not  oompnted  from  this  table,  but  from  original  figures  for  the  teaching  day  of  each  member  of  the 
faculty  used  in  making  the  table. 

The  import  of  the  table  is  perhaps  so  obvious  as  to  require  only 
brief  interpretation.  In  column  2  of  this  table  is  shown  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  teaching  days  of  100  members  of  the  faculty  whose  re- 
sponses in  the  questionnaire  were  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  computation  of  the  length  of  the  teaching  day.  No  member  of 
the  faculty  who  is  employed  by  the  university  for  part  time  only  is 
represented  in  this  column.    It  includes  the  teaching  days  of  7  deans, 
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3  librarians  devoting  only  part  time  to  instruction,  1  instructor  sub- 
sidized for  research  and  devoting  only  half-time  to  instruction,  and 
13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  who  are  not  deans. 
These  100  teachers  are  approximately  three-fifths  of  those  on  the 
instructing  staff  of  the  university  at  the  time  reports  were  called 
for.^    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  teaching  day  ranges  in  length  from 

2  hours  to  13.9  hours — a  strikingly  wide  variation.  The  distribution 
is  in  rough  approximation  to  the  curve  of  normal  frequency,  the 
modal  number  of  hours  in  the  teaching  day  being  5-5.9.  The  average 
teaching  day,  computed  not  from  the  table  but  from  the  original 
ligures  for  the  teaching  days  of  each  member  of  the  faculty,  is  5.8 
hours.  Column  3  reports  the  teaching  days  of  89  instructors,  exclud- 
ing 7  deans,  3  librarians,  and  1  instructor  subsidized  for  research,  and 
shows  a  range  and  distribution  of  teaching  days  very  similar  to  that 
in  column  2,  the  essential  difference,  as  is  to  be  expected,  being  the 
smaller  number  of  short  teaching  days  in  column  3.  The  model 
teaching  day  is  still  the  same,  while  the  average  is  only  slightly 
greater,  6  hours,  as  compared  with  5.8  hours  for  the  entire  group 
of  100  instructors.  Column  4  shows  the  distribution  for  the  76  in- 
structors remaining  after  excluding  those  already  excluded  in  column 

3  and  also  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  who  are  not 
at  the  same  time  deans.  We  have  thus  remaining  in  column  4  the 
teaching  days  of  those  who  are  given  no  special  remissions  of  teach- 
ing hours  for  administrative  and  other  activities.  We  find  in  this 
column  the  same  range  and  much  the  same  distribution  of  hours  in 
the  teaching  day  as  before,  with  an  average  teaching  day  but  one- 
tenth  of  an  hour  longer  than  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

This  table  also  presents  in  columns  5  and  6,  respectively,  the  teach- 
ing days  of  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  of  7 
deans.  The  former  group  includes  no  heads  of  departments  who 
are  also  deans,  as  these  have  been  included  in  the  group  of  deans. 
The  teaching  days  of  these  two  groups  are  given  special  attention  at 
this  point  because  they  include  the  officers  of  administration  who  are 
allowed  remissions  of  teaching  hours  for  the  work  of  administration. 
Colmnns  5  and  6  of  the  table  show  that  they  devote  less  time  to  teach- 
ing work  than  do  those  whose  teaching  days  are  tabulated  in  column 
4.  The  difference  is  striking  in  the  case  of  the  deans  who  devote 
approximately  two-thirds  as  many  hours  per  day  to  teaching  work 
as  do  the  members  of  the  group  in  the  column  mentioned.  It  is  less 
striking  for  the  heads  of  departments  who  spend  approximately 

^A  total  of  110  Instmctors  filled  oat  the  qaestionnaire,  but  for  ono  reason  or  another 
the  responses  of  10  could  not  he  nsed  for  this  portion  of  the  study. 

lOSSQQ'— 19 2 
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eleven-twelfths  as  much  time  to  teaching  work  as  do  those  in  the 
nonadministrative  group. 

Time  spent  in  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  individual 
research  problems. — Mention  has  been  made  (p.  8)  of  the  fact  that 
time  spent  in  supervising  students  working  on  individual  research 
problems  has  been  included  in  the  total  teaching  time  of  the  instruc- 
tors reporting  for  this  investigation.  Only  43  of  the  group  of  100 
instructors  whose  reports  were  used  in  studying  the  total  time  de- 
voted to  teaching  report  students  working  on  such  problems  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  school  year  1916-17.  Fifty-seven  instruc- 
tors, more  than  half,  report  no  such  supervision.  The  43  responsible 
for  instruction  of  this  sort  report  a  total  of  124  *  students — an  aver- 
age of  about  3  students  per  instructor.  The  total  amount  of  time 
spent  in  such  supervision  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  reporting 
during  the  week  of  May  14-19  was  94.8  hours,  or  an  average  of  0.76 
hour  per  student  This  total  of  94.8  hours  is  slightly  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  3,172  hours  spent  in  all  instructional  work  during 
that  week  by  the  entire  group  of  100  instructors.  Whether  it  is  an 
important  consideration  in  adjusting  the  teaching  load  must  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  number  of  such  students  the  individual  in- 
structor is  supervising. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  by  Table  2,  which  shows  the 
distribution  of  such  students  according  to  the  responses  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. If  we  recall  that  the  average  weekly  time  expenditure 
per  student  in  work  of  this  nature  is  but  0.76  hour,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  this  table  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  instructors 
will  need  to  have  such  an  adjustment  made  for  them.  If  no  adjust- 
ment has  already  been  made  in  assigning  to  the  instructors  the 
courses  in  which  these  students  are  enrolled,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  some  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  of  those  who  must 
supervise  the  work  on  individual  research  problems  of  four  or  more 
students. 

Time  spent  in  aU  noninstructional  activities. — The  aspect  of  the 
working  load  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  university  to  which  we 
now  direct  our  attention  is  the  total  time  spent  in  activities  com- 
prehended by  questions  2,  3,  and  4  on  sheet  1  of  our  questionnaire 
(see  appendix).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  inquire  after  time  spent 
in  personal  research,  in  "other  official  duties  for  the  university 
(office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  functions,  etc.),"  and 
in  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reported." 

^  In  this  Dumber  baye  been  Inclnded  only  those  gtndents  who  were  enrolled  In  couraee 
regularly  listed  as  coarses  In  Indiyldual  research.  The  number  does  not  include  those 
students  working  on  semester  theses  In  coarses  deyoted  largely  to  regular  class  Instmc- 
tlon. 
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Table  2. — Distribution  of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems. 

Number  of  Number  of 

students.  instructors. 

0 57 

1 18 

2 5 

3 7 

4 5 

5 1 

6 3 

7 1 

8 2 

9 1 

Totals 124 100 

Although  the  term  is  in  a  slight  measure  a  misnomer,  this  part  of 
the  working  load  will  be  referred  to  here  as  the  noninstructional  load. 
The  partial  inapplicability  of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  personal  research  (see  question  2,  sheet  1,  appendix)  may  some- 
times be  rightly  considered  direct,  or  almost  direct,  preparation  for 
class  work.  However,  the  diflBculty  of  distinguishing  between  such 
personal  research  and  preparation  for  class  work  is  mentioned  by 
but  2  of  the  100  instructors  whose  answers  are  used  in  the  present  sec- 
tion of  this  investigation.  Again,  office  hours  (see  question  3,  sheet  1, 
appendix),  especially  of  instructors  other  than  deans  and  heads  of 
departments,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  set  aside  in  part  or  whole  for 
instructional  purposes.  That  a  few  of  the  "professional  activities 
not  otherwise  reported  "  (see  question  4)  are  instructional  in  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  3,  which  shows  the  frequency 
with  which  the  many  sorts  of  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise 
reported  "  recurred  in  the  reports  of  100  instructora  "  Miscellaneous 
work  connected  with  teaching  "  may  in  three  of  the  six  cases  be  prop- 
erly classified  as  instructional  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  four 
instances  of  "  work  on  future  courses.'^  One  of  the  reports  classified 
under  "Special  conferences  with  members  of  faculty  or  students^ 
was  probably  instructional.  The  remainder  of  the  classifications  are 
not  chargeable  to  instructional  time,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  here  being  used.  Under  "  Professional  reading  "  has  been  included 
only  general  professional  reading,  not  that  which  is  calculated  to  pre- 
pare for  a  specific  course.  "  Extension  work,"  although  instructional, 
is  not  wcwrk  done  in  connection  with  instructional  work  going  forward 
on  the  campus.  On  the  whole,  the  term  "  noninstructional "  is  seen 
to  be  fairly  applicable. 
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Tabix  3, — ClasHfication  of  **Profe%%Umal  aciUMie%  not  otherwise  reported/* 


Activity. 


Namb«r 
of  times 
reported. 


Professional  service  for  public 

Professional  societies  or  clubs 

Professional  reading 

Extension  work 

Public  lectures  and  addresses 

Miscellaneous  work  connected  with  teaching 

Woik  on  futura  courses 

Military  drill  (faculty  companv) 

Cooperation  in  student  activities 

Special  conferences  with  members  of  faculty  or  students. 

Work  on  material  intended  for  publication 

Work  on  university  plant 

Professional  correspondence 

Professional  in  vestij^tion  (not  research ) 

Red  (Tross  parade 

Faculty  meeting » 

Faculty  fonmi  meeting 

Depardnental  meeting 

Miscellaneous 


17 

17 
13 
9 
0 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 


Total  number  of  different  instructors  reporting  these  activities. . 
Number  reporting  no  such  activities 


«4 
30 


1  As  there  was  no  faculty  meeting  held  during  the  week  of  May  14-10,  It  is  probable  that  these  two  reports 
refer  to  attendance  upon  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  forum,  a  vohmtary  and  unofficial  body  attendance  upon 
whose  meetings  is  reported  as  a  type  of  activity  immedij^tely  following  this  type  by  two  other  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Having  set  down  such  qualifications  as  need  to  be  made  on  the  use 
of  the  term,  we  next  proceed  to  a  brief  study  of  this  noninstruc- 
tional  load  of  the  100  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Washington  whose  reports  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The 
distribution  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  by  hours  per  day  spent  in 
such  activities  is  shown  in  Table  4.  Column  2  of  this  table  displays 
the  distribution  for  all  these  instructors.  Of  the  entire  group,  19 
spend  less  than  one  hour  per  day  in  these  noninstructional  activities.^ 
Of  the  entire  group  78  spend  less  than  4  hours  in  this  way,  only  22 
reporting  4  hours  or  more.  The  average  for  all  is  2.7  hours  per  day. 
Columns  3  and  6  in  this  table  are  introduced  to  detect  the  influence 
on  the  noninstructional  load  of  holding  administrative  offices  or  per- 
forming certain  other  functions  for  the  university.  Column  3  gives 
the  distribution  for  the  89  instructors  remaining  after  the  figures  for 
7  deans,  3  librarians  devoting  only  part  time  to  instructional  work, 
and  1  instructor  who  is  subsidized  for  noninstructional  work  have 
been  excluded.  Their  elimination  is  at  once  seen  to  decrease  the  dis- 
tributions in  the  larger  classifications,  9  of  the  11  eliminated  re- 
porting four  hours  or  more  of  noninstructional  work.  The  influence 
of  this  elimination  may  also  be  seen  in  the  average,  which  is  here  2.4 
hours  per  day.  The  next  column  excludes  in  addition  the  figures  for 
13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  (who  are  not  also 
deans).    This  further  exclusion  is  seen  again  to  reduce  the  num- 

*A  footnote  to  the  table  calls  attention  to  four  members  who  report  no  work  of  this 
■ort. 
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bers  in  the  larger  classifications,  while  the  average  number  of  hours 
spent  in  noninstructional  activities  by  these  76  instructors  is  but  2.2. 
Columns  5  and  6,  respectively,  present  the  distribution  for  13  heads 
of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  for  7  deans.  The  average 
for  the  former  group  is  4.1  hours,  and  for  the  latter  4,6  hours. 

Table  4. — Time  spent  in  activities  largely  noninstructional  in  character  (per- 
sonal research,  office  hours,  administrative  duties,  com/mittee  work,  and  other 
professional  activities)  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Washington, 


Nombor  of  hours  per  day. 

^1 
instructors. 

Instructors 
exclusive  of 
7  deans,  3 
librarians, 
and  1  other 
instructor. 

Instructors 
exclusive  of 
7  deans,  13 
heads  of 
other  than 
one-man  de- 
partments, 
SUbrarlans. 
and  1  other 
instructor. 

Heads  of 
other  than 
one^nan  de- 
partments. 

Deans. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

O.Q-0.9 

tl9 
22 
18 
19 
8 
6 
5 

119 
22 
16 
19 
6 
3 
2 

tl9 
21 
13 
16 
4 
1 
1 

1.0-1.0 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2.0-2.9 

2 

3.0-3.9 

4.0-4.9 

2 

6.0-6.9 

2 

6.0-6.9 

7.0-7.9 

8.0-8.9 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9.0-^9.9 

1 

Number  in  group 

100 
2.7 

89 
2.4 

76 
2.2 

13 
4.1 

7 

Avur^ign  Dumber  of  hours  p^r  day 

4.6 

1  Four  of  these  report  no  such  activities. 

In  the  tabulations  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  several  kinds  of  work 
done  by  an  instructor  during  the  week  under  consideration  the  writer 
has  assumed  an  almost  uncritical  attitude — ^i.  e.,  he  has  assumed  that 
the  instructor  reporting  has  been  justified  in  including  all  the  time 
and  activities  that  he  has  reported.  Pains  were  taken,  of  course,  in 
framing  the  questionnaire  tiiat  only  time  spent  in  legitimate  pro- 
fessional activities  should  be  reported,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  re- 
sponses are  fairly  free  from  reports  on  other  than  such  legitimate 
activities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  questionnaire  could 
be  so  framed  or  a  hundred  copies  of  the  questionnaire  could  be  so 
filled  as  to  eliminate  entirely  all  extraneous  activities.  Although  as- 
suming the  uncritical  attitude  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and 
regarding  as  legitimate  all  work  reported  in  the  tabulation,  the  in- 
vestigator became  conscious  of  a  possible  source  of  error  in  the  mode 
of  statement  of  question  4  on  sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.^  It  is 
probably  certain  that,  because  those  who  filled  out  the  questionnaire 
were  not  definitely  directed  to  exclude  from  their  answer  to  this  ques- 

^See  appendix. 
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tion  all  professional  activities  for  which  they  were  receiving  remu- 
neration from  other  than  university  sources,  and  exclusive  of  salary 
received  as  officers  of  the  university,  some  such  professional  activities 
have  been  here  reported.  We  may  here  refer  again  to  Table  3,  which 
presents  a  classification  of  these  activities,  in  furnishing  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  just  made.  In  the  first  group,  ^'  Professional 
service  for  public,"  are  included  only  a  very  few  for  which  such  out- 
side remuneration  may  have  been  received.  The  group  reporting 
attendance  upon,  or  activity  in  connection  with,  "Professional  so- 
cieties or  clubs"  manifestly  would  include  none  receiving  such  re- 
muneration. Most  of  those  whose  reports  are  included  under  "  Ex- 
tension work  "  are  receiving  some  small  additional  remuneration  for 
the  work.  The  total  amount  of  time  here  does  not  exceed  a  few 
hours.  The  "  Public  lectures  and  addresses  "  may  include  a  few  com- 
mencement addresses  for  which  outside  remuneration  is  customarily 
received.  One  of  the  six  in  the  next  group  in  the  table  is  reported 
as  "tutoring  out-of-town  pupils,"  for  which  it  is  possible  lie  in- 
structor received  some  remuneration.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
reports  shows  no  other  activities  for  which  outside  or  additional 
remuneration  may  have  been  received.  It  does,  however,  discover  a 
few  reports  of  additional  activities  which  need  not  be  quoted  here, 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them,  and  which  are 
doubtfully  chargeable  to  the  working  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  a  imiversity. 


Tablb  6.— Time  devoted  to  pertondl  research  by  instructort  4n  the  UniverHiy 

of  Waahinffton. 

Number  of  hours  durliiff  the  week. 

All 
instruotors. 

Instniotora 

ezduslve 

of  deans, 

llbnriiins, 

•ndSother 

tnstmo- 

torsi. 

Heads  of 
other  than 

one-man 
depart- 
ments. 

I>eana. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0.(h  1.9 

•64 

7 
14 
11 
4 
8 
2 

•45 

A 
14 

10 
8 
8 
2 

«8 

«4 

2 

a.(^8.» 

4.(^0.9 

1 
1 
2 

ft.(h7.9 

8.(h9.9 

1 

la  0-11.9 

lZO-18.9 

1 

14.0-15.9 

1«.0-17.9 

1 

1 

1 

18.0-19.9 : 

30.0-21.9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

22.0-23.9 

24.0-25.9 

41.0 

Total  nnnil)«r  in  group 

100 
8.7 

87 
4.1 

13 
3.6 

7 

Ayen^  number  of  hours  in  personal  research  during 

2.1 

1  These  by  agreement  perform  other  servloes  for  the  university  In  time  not  spent  in  teaching. 

•  Includes  48  who  earned  forward  no  research  during  the  wees. 

•  Indudes  89  who  carried  forward  no  research  during  the  week. 
<  None  of  thMe  ovrlad  forwird  resMrob  during  the  wMk. 
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A  careful  estimate  of  all  time  spent  in  such  professional  activities 
doubtfully  chargeable  to  the  working  load  of  the  faculty  ihember 
does  not  place  the  maximum  total  above  80  hours  for  the  week  for 
all  instructors.  It  is  probably  considerably  less  than  this.  But, 
taken  at  this  maximum  estimate,  it  would  be  but  0.15  hour  per  day 
per  instructor,  and  could  therefore  introduce  only  a  proportionally 
small  and  almost  inconsiderable  error  into  the  computation  of  the 
average  noninstructional  load  or  total  working  load  of  instructors. 

Time  spent  m  personal  research. — ^It  will  be  profitable  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  noninstructional  load  of  a  uni- 
versity faculty  by  scrutinizing  successively  the  three  main  parts  into 
which  it  may  be  divided,  parts  implicit  in  questions  2,  3,  and  4  on 
sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.  The  first  part  is  that  comprehended 
by  what  we  have  termed  "  personal  research.''  *  The  main  facts  as  to 
time  spent  in  this  work  during  the  week  upon  which  we  have  reports 
are  presented  in  Table  5.  Column  2  of  this  table  shows  that  54 — 
more  than  half — of  the  group  of  100  instructors  whose  reports  could 
be  used  for  this  part  of  the  investigation  spent  very  little  or  no 
time  in  research.  In  fact,  as  indicated  in  a  footnote  to  the  table, 
all  but  6  of  this  group  of  54  (i.  e.,  48  instructors),  report  no  time 
spent  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  practically  half  of  all  the  in- 
structors reporting  for  this  investigation  spent  no  time  in  research. 
The  remaining  instructors,  52  in  number,  spent*  from  a  fraction  of 
an  hour  to  41  hours  in  this  kind  of  activity  during  the  week.  Most 
of  these,  however,  reported  less  than  8  hours  of  research.  The  aver- 
age number  of  hours  per  week,  computed  not  from  the  distribution 
in  column  2  but  from  the  original  figures  for  individual  members 
of  the  faculty,  is  3.7,  which  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
per  day. 

As  it  may  by  some  be  considered  unfair  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
time  devoted  to  research  by  members  of  a  group,  some  of  whom  are, 
by  the  nature  of  their  positions,  prevented  from  carrying  forward 
any  personal  research,  in  column  3  of  Table  5  has  been  introduced 
the  distribution  in  numbers  of  hours  spent  in  research  by  those  from 
whom  we  are  more  nearly  justified  in  expecting  research.  From 
the  group  here  concerned  have  been  excluded  7  deans,  3  librarians  de- 
voting only  part  time  to  instruction,  and  3  other  instructors  by 
agreement  with  the  university  performing  other  services  for  it  in 
the  time  not  spent  in  teaching.  The  exclusion  of  these  can  not  mark- 
edly affect  the  distribution  of  instructors  as  to  time  spent  in  research, 
although  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  instructors  is  largely  in  the 

1  Tbe  term  **  personal  research  '*  is  here  used  to  distingui^  the  research  being  carried 
forward  by  tbe  member  of  tbe  faculty  himself  from  that  which  students  are  working  out 
under  lil*  supervision. 
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classifications  devoting  small  amounts  of  time.  Here,  again,  a  foot- 
note calls  attention  to  a  very  large  number  who  spent  no  time  in 
research.  The  average  amount  of  time  so  spent — i.l  hours  per  week — 
is  seen  to  be  somewhat  higher,  indicating  a  small  measure  of  justi- 
fication for  the  charge  preferred  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. Nevertheless,  if  this  week  of  May  14-19  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
representative  cross  section  of  a  working  year  in  this  university — 
and  there  is  little  occasion  for  believing  it  to  be  markedly  other- 
wise— one  of  the  lines  of  activity  a  university  is  expected  to  en- 
courage, viz,  research  on  the  part  of  its  faculty,  is  being  far  from 
generally  pursued,  although  some  are  devoting  generous  amounts  of 
time  to  it. 

In  colunms  4  and  6  of  this  table  are  presented  the  facts  as  to  re- 
search time,  respectively,  of  heads  of  other  than  one-man  depart- 
ments and  of  deans.  The  former  devote  slightly  less  time  on  the 
average  to  research  than  do  those  whose  research  time  is  tabulated 
in  column  3,  while  the  latter,  as  is  to  be  expected  because  of  their 
burden  of  administrative  work,  spend  notably  less  time — in  fact, 
about  one-half  as  much. 

Table  6. — Time  speni  in  other  official  duties  {office  hours,  committee  work^ 
administrative  functions^  etc)  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univefkity 
of  Washington, 


Number  of  hours  per  week. 

FuU-tlme 
instmotors. 

Heads  of 
other  than 
one-man  de- 
partm«iit8. 

Deans. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

aa-1.9 

31 
17 
11 
8 
3 
4 

2.0.8.9 

1 

1 

4.0-5.0 

e.0-7.9 

2 

4 

8.0-9.9 

10.0-11.9 

12.0-18.9 

2 

1 
1 
1 

I 

14.0-15.9 

1 
1 

18.0-17.9 

18.0-19.9 

20. 0-21. 9 

1 

22.0-23.9 

2 

84.0-35.9 

1 

86.0-37.9 

1 

40.0-41.9 

1 

Total  number  In  group 

78 
818 

13 
15.1 

7 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week 

IS.  3 

Time  spent  in  other  ojficial  duties  (office  liowrs^  committee  work^ 
administrative  functions ^  etc.). — ^A  second  portion  of  the  noninstruc- 
tional  load  deserving  some  special  attention  is  the  time  spent  in 
*' other  official  duties  for  the  university  (office  hours,  committee 
work,  administrative  functions,  etc.)>"  a  report  on  which  was  ca]led 
for  in  inquiry  3  on  the  first  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  (see  appendix). 
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Table  6  presents  the  distribution  in  hours  per  week  in  this  work  for 
7(5  full-time  instructors;  i.  e.,  all  instructors  remaining  in  our  total 
group  of  100  after  excluding  deans,  librarians,  heads  of  other  than 
ono-man  departments,  and  one  other  instructor  subsidized  for  in- 
vestigation (column  2),  for  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  depart- 
ments (column  3),  and  for  7  deans  who  are  also  heads  of  departments 
(column  4).  At  the  foot  of  the  distribution  columns  are  shown  the 
averages  for  each  of  these  groups.  As  is  to  be  expected,  both  the  dis- 
tributions and  the  averages  indicate  a  marked  tendency  toward  an 
increase  of  time  required  for  these  activities  as  we  proceed  from  the 
full-time  instructors  through  the  heads  of  departments  to  the  deans. 
The  fact  that  the  average  for  the  heads  of  departments  is  within  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  tliat  for  deans  may  be  partially  explained 
by  the  one  head  of  department  reporting  41.3  hours  of  such  activity 
for  the  week.  The  average  for  the  12  remaining  heads  of  depart- 
ments is  10.4  hours.  If  the  medians — this  measure  of  central  ten- 
dency not  being  as  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  extreme  cases  as  is 
the  average — were  computed,  they  would  be  approximately  3,  9,  and 
23  hours,  respectively,  for  the  three  groups.  It  is  clear  that  the  burden 
of  work  of  this  nature  does  not  rest  heavily  on  more  than  relatively 
few  of  the  full-time  instructions,  and  where  it  does  not  exceed  five 
or  six  hours  per  week  there  can  be  little  necessity  of  making  special 
allowance  on  the  teaching  schedule  for  it.  For  full-time  instructors 
upon  whom  are  made  such  exceptional  demands  for  this  type  of 
activity  calling  for  much  more  than  the  average  of  3.6  hours  per 
week,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  make  some  such  special  allowance  as 
just  mentioned.  If  the  figures  presented  in  Table  6  are  normal, 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  should  have  some. reduc- 
tion of  teaching  schedule  for  such  work  and  most  deans  should  have 
an  even  greater  reduction.  Since  the  demand  for  such  activity 
must  be  heavier  for  some  heads  of  departments  and  deans  than  for 
others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discriminate  by  making  greater  allow- 
ance to  some  than  to  others,  the  allowance  being  proportioned  to  the 
demands.  The  figures  for  the  one  week  which  were  used  in  com- 
piling Table  6  do  not  warrant  us  in  here  making  recommendations 
as  to  what  these  allowances  should  be  for  particular  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  deans.  Before  doing  this  we  should  need  reports  covering 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Tiffie  spent  in  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reported^ — 
We  have  already  given  some  attention  to  the  many  sorts  of  profes- 
sional activity  reported  in  answer  to  question  4  on  the  first  sheet  of 
the  questionnaire — i.  e.,  all  professional  activities  exclusive  of  teach- 
ing work,  personal  research,  and  "  other  oflBcial  duties  for  the  uni- 
versity (office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  functions,  etc)." 

108399'— 19 ^3 
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As  these  additional  professional  activities  may  play  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  working  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  mii- 
versity,  we  now  extend  our  analysis  of  the  answers  to  the  question. 
Unfortimately,  the  directions  of  question  4  called  for  the  total  amount 
of  time  spent  in  all  such  activities  and  for  a  list  of  them  only,  neglect- 
ing to  request  a  statement  of  the  time  spent  in  connection  with  each 
kind  of  activity  reported.  A  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  vol- 
unteered the  information  just  referred  to,  but  because  a  number  did 
not  supply  it  our  analysis  can  give  little  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  time  spent  in  "  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported  ^  which  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
several  classes  of  activity  into  which  we  have  divided  the  reports. 
However,  some  estimate  of  this  proportional  relationship  may  be 
made  from  the  numbers  of  instructors  reporting  the  several  classes  as 
presented  in  Table  7.  These  numbers  of  instructors  are  presented  for 
each  of  the  subjects  or  subject  groups  represented  by  at  least  8  of 
the  total  number  of  100  questionnaires  used  in  this  section  of  the 
report.  A  number  of  subjects  are  therefore  not  represented  in  the 
table.  The  classes  into  which  these  other  professional  activities  have 
been  divided  are  as  follows:  (a)  Greneral  professional  reading — i.  e., 
professional  reading  not  directly  applicable  as  preparation  for  any 
particular  course;  (6)  campus  professional  societies  and  clubs,  such 
as  the  Philological  Club  or  a  colloquium;  (c)  extension  work,  usually 
correspondence  instruction ;  (d)  other  off-campus  prof essional  activi- 
ties, such  as  public  addresses  or  other  professional  service  for  or  in 
contact  with  the  public;  and  (e)  miscellaneous  professional  activities 
of  many  sorts,  something  as  to  the  nature  of  which  may  be  discovered 
by  a  glance  through  the  categories  of  Table  3.  Table  7  reports  in 
addition  the  number  of  instructors  reporting;  (/)  no  other  profes- 
sional activities,  as  well  as  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  per 
instructor  devoted  to  all  of  the  classes  of  activity  just  named. 

It  is  at  once  manifest  that  only  for  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  and  engineering  are  the  numbers  of  instructors  report- 
ing large  enough  to  give  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns  of  the 
table  even  an  approximation  to  dependability.  Of  the  large  group  of 
22  instructors  of  foreign  language,  3  reported  general  professional 
reading,  5  reported  activity  in  connection  with  a  campus  profes- 
sional club,  1  reported  time  spent  in  extension  work,  3  reported  other 
off-campus  professional  activities,  3  reported  miscellaneous  profes- 
sional activities,  9  reported  no  other  professional  activities,  while  the 
average  number  of  hours  per  week  in  these  activities  is  but  3.1,  or 
slightly  more  than  a  half  hour  per  day.  A  comparison  of  this  dis- 
tribution with  that  of  some  of  the  other  groups  and  with  the  figures 
of  totals  in  the  lowest  horizontal  row  shows  a  tendency  in  this  sub- 
ject group  toward  a  relatively  infrequent  participation  in  off-campus 
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professional  activities,  a  larger  proportion  of  instructors  devoting  no 
time  to  these  "  other  professional  activities,^^  and  a  smaller  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  per  instructor  in  such  activities-  A  simi- 
lar tendency  is  evident  in  the  figures  for  the  instructors  of  mathe- 
matics. In  contrast  to  these  are  the  distributions  for  the  sciences  and 
engineering,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  report  off-campus  pro- 
fessional activities,  a  smaller  proportion  reporting  no  other  pro- 
fessional activities  and  a  higher  average  number  of  hours  of  such 
activities  per  week  per  instructor  than  do  foreign  language  and 
mathematics.  While  the  remaining  subjects  and  subject  groups  are 
less  adequately  represented  than  the  four  so  far  named,  the  data  shown 
concerning  them  may  deserve  at  least  passing  mention.  The  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  for  6  instructors  of  English  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  total  of  84  instructors,  data  for  whom  are  included 
in  this  table.  The  average  for  the  social  studies  is  surprisingly  low, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  by  the  instructors  in  this 
group — 2  were  teaching  economics;  1,  political  science;  1,  sociology; 
and  1,  history.  In  the  light  of  the  nature  of  most  of  these  subjects, 
one  expects  for  most  of  them  more  time  than  the  table  reports. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
toudi  with  the  public  schools,  the  average  for  education  is  probably 
higher  than  normal.  The  average  for  psychology  and  philosophy  is 
also  probably  higher  than  normal.  The  figures  for  home  economics 
are  not  unlike  those  for  the  sciences.  Those  for  law,  because  they 
are  based  upon  the  reports  of  but  three  instructors,  are  scarcely  de- 
serving of  attention. 

Table  7. — Number  of  instructors  devoting  time  to  "  professional  activities  not 
otherwise  reported  **  and  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  so  spent. 


Number 

of  in- 
structors 
reporting. 

Number  of  instructors  devoting  time  to— 

Babfect  or  subject 
group. 

(<T)  Gen- 
eral pro- 
fessional 
reading. 

(6)  Cam- 
pus pro- 
fessional 
societies. 

(<r)  Ex- 
tension 
work. 

(d)  other 
oiT-cam- 

acttYities. 

(OMis- 

cellaneous 

profea- 

sional 

wXMties, 

other  pro- 
fessional 
activities. 

number 
of  hours 
per  week 
per  in- 
structor. 

Foreign  language 

Engltoh 

22 
6 
8 
6 
4 

4 

15 
4 

13 
8 

8 

6 

8 

0 
8 
5 
8 

8.1 
4.6 

Matf^nnAtKv-.r.. 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

2.7 

Social  studies 

8.0 

Education 

13.7 

Philosophy  and  psy- 
oholoffT 

1 

6 
3 
2 

10.4 

Sdenoee 

2 

5 

1 
8 
2 

4.1 

Home  economics . 

4.8 

BnginffTing.  

6.0 

£n»neenng.......... 

8.3 

Total 

84 

12 

7 

11 

24 

17 

31 

4.7 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  the  figures  just 
cited,  they  have  a  general  import  that  may  not  well  be  ignored.  The 
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average  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  activities  under  consideration, 
according  to  Table  7,  is  4.7.  When  the  average  number  of  hours 
spent  in  such  activities  is  computed  foi*  the  entire  group  of  100  in- 
structors, it  is  found  to  be  6.5.  Thus  the  average  may  be  said  to 
approximate  5  or  6  hours  per  week.  The  statement  is  occassionally 
made  that  reductions  in  the  teaching  schedule  should  be  made  to 
allow  for  these  activities.  It  must  be  evident  at  once  from  the  figures 
presented  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  a  uniform  allowance  for 
all  subjects  and  all  instructors;  some  subjects  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  require  more  time  than  others  in  the  professional  activities  under 
consideration.  The  more  reasonable  procedure  would  be  to  make  no 
such  allowance  except  for  subjects  where  the  average  number  of 
hours  per  week  exceeds  markedly  the  average  here  found,  5  or  6. 
There  are  no  doubt  subjects  for  which  and  instructors  for  whom 
such  concessions  should  be  made.  In  general  these  will  be  the  newer 
and  more  rapidly  developing  subjects — ^what  we  may  term  the 
dyna/mic  subjects — and  the  instructors  of  these  subjects  who  are 
keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  developments  in  them.  As  soon  as  it 
appears  that  such  concessions  are  no  longer  necessary  or  are  no  lon^r 
properly  utilized,  they  should  be  withdrawn.  Because  of  the  paucity 
and  weakness  of  the  figures  for  subjects  and  subject  groups  as  here 
reported,  before  the  extent  of  such  concessions  may  be  justly  deter- 
mined,  a  supplementary  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  time 
spent  in  these  other  professional  activities  either  by  a  larger  number 
of  instructors,  or  through  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  both.  Such  a 
supplementary  investigation  should  make  the  additional  distinction 
between  other  professional  activities  that  bring  additional  remunera- 
tion and  those  that  do  not,  since  the  justice  of  making  concessions  for 
activities  for  which  the  instructor  is  receiving  adequate  additional 
remuneration  is  bound  to  be  called  into  question. 

Table  8. — The  working  day  of  100  instructors  in  the  University  of  Wa4thington. 

Length  of  Number 

working  day  of 
in  hours.                                                                                      Instructore. 

4.0—  4.9 4 

5.0—  5.9 10 

6.0—  6.9 14 

7.0—  7.9 15 

8.0—  8.9 14 

9.0—  9.9 17 

10.0—10.9 10 

11.0—11.9 11 

12.0—12.9 1 

13.0—13.9 . 8 

14.0—14.9 1 

Total  number  of  instructors 100 

Average  working  day  in  hours 8.5 
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The  total  working  load  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  university. — 
Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  100  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington  as  to  number  of  hours  in  the  total  work- 
ing day.*  The  total  working  day  of  each  instructor  has  been  ob- 
tained by  adding  together  what  has  previously  been  reported  in  this 
study  as  the  total  teaching  time  per  day  and  the  time  spent  per  day 
in  noninstructional  activities,  the  actual  total  working  day  charge- 
all  time  spent  in  connection  with  class  work  both  within  and  without 
the  class  period  (see  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  reproduced  in  the 
appendix),  time  spent  in  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  in- 
dividual research  problems  (question  1,  sheet  1),  time  spent  in  per- 
sonal research  (question  2),  time  spent  on  "other  official  duties  for 
the  university  (office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  func- 
tions, etc.),"  and,  lastly,  time  spent  in  "professional  activities  not 
otherwise  reported.''  This  table  discloses  a  remarkably  wide  range 
in  the  length  of  the  total  working  day,  from  4  hours  to*  14.9  hours — 
a  difference  of  nearly  11  hours  between  the  shortest  and  the  longest 
working  days  in  this  group  of  100  instructors.  However,  relatively 
small  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  4-4.9  hour  group  at  the  lower 
extreme  and  in  the  12-12.9, 13-13.9,  and  14-14.9  hour  groups.  Fairly 
large  and  approximately  equal  numbers — from  10  to  17 — are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  intervening  groups.  Thus  the  distribution  here 
does  not,  as  with  the  teaching  day  (see  Table  1),  remotely  resemble 
the  curve  of  normal  frequency ;  nor  is  there  a  marked  modal  length 
of  working  day.  The  average  length  of  working  day  is  8.5  hours, 
remarkably  near  the  8-hour  day  being  advocated  and  carried  into 
effect  by  legislation  for  other  occupations.  From  what  has  been  said 
above  (p.  16)  in  the  discussion  of  the  facts  concerning  time  spent 
in  noninstructional  activities.  Thus  this  total  working  day  includes 
able  to  the  university  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  average  of  8.5 
hours  here  reported,  but  the  maximum  error  due  to  the  introduction 
of  such  extraneous  professional  activities  can  hardly  be  more  than 
0.16  of  an  hour. 

Relationships  of  the  components  of  the  total  working  load,  {a) 
How  amd  percentage  relationships. — ^Thus  far  in  this  part  (B)  of 
this  report  we  have  presented  the  facts  concerning  time  spent  in 
instructional  activities,  in  all  noninstructional  activities  (including 
personal  research,  official  duties  for  the  imiversity,  and  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported),  and  also  concerning  the  total 
working  load  of  members  of  a  university  faculty.  As  we  have  not 
yet  directly  investigated  the  relationships  that  may  exist  between  the 
components  of  the  total  working  load,  we  now  turn  to  this  important 
phase  of  our  main  problem. 

'  Compated  on  tbc  basis  of  the  5i-day  teaching  week  in  operation  at  the  time  the  data 
were  collected. 
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The  relationship  may  first  be  studied  by  comparing  the  average 
number  of  hours  spent  in  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  and  in 
all  work  by  members  of  the  faculty.  These  averages  will  be  found 
in  Table  9.  Besides  presenting  the  averages  for  teaching  work 
(columns  2  and  3),  personal  research  (columns  4  and  5),  noninstruc- 
tional  activities  (columns  8  and  9),  and  all  working  time  (columns  10 
and  11),  this  table  indicates  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
"  other  activities "  (columns  6  and  7),  i.  e.,  to  noninstructional  activi- 
ties not  including  personal  research.  The  facts  are  made  somewhat 
clearer  by  Table  10,  which  presents  the  percentages  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  in  each  of  the  different  activities  are  of  the  average 
total  working  time  per  week.  This  table  shows  that  the  average 
per  cent  of  the  total  working  time  spent  in  connection  with  teaching 
work  for  the  entire  group  of  100  instructors  whose  reports  were 
usable  for  this  part  of  our  study  was  68.  Thirty-two  per  cent  was 
spent  in  noninstructional  activities  and  of  this  time  8  and  24  per  cent, 
respectively,  were  devoted  to  personal  research  and  to  other  non- 
instructional  activities.  When  the  reports  for  7  deans,  3  librarians, 
and  1  other  person  not  considered  a  full-time  instructor  are  excluded, 
the  average  per  cent  spent  in  teaching  work  rises  to  71,  the  per  cent 
in  noninstructional  activities  dropping  to  29.  For  this  group,  re- 
search time  is  higher  by  1  per  cent  than  for  tlie  entire  group  of  100 
instructors,  while  the  per  cent  of  time  sp>ent  in  other  activities  drops 
by  4.  By  excluding,  in  addition  to  those  excluded  from  group  2,  13 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments,  thus  leaving  only  those 
who  may  justly  be  considered  full-time  instructors,  we  note  another 
rise  in  average  per  cent  of  time  si>ent  in  teaching  work,  to  74,  non- 
instructional  activities  consuming  26  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  Here 
we  find  no  anticipated  increase  in  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in 
personal  research,  although  we  find  a  decrease  in  time  spent  in  other 
activities.  Heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments,  on  the  aver- 
age, devote  only  57  per  cent  of  their  working  time  to  teaching,  the 
remaining  43  per  cent  being  spent  in  noninstructional  activities. 
These  heads  of  departments  devote  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage 
of  time  to  personal  I'esearch  than  do  those  in  the  preceding  group, 
and  more  than  twice  the  percentage  in  other  activities. 
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Table  9. — Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  teaching  work,  personal  research, 
other  activities,  all  noninstructioTial  actiiHties,  and  all  tcork  hy  metnbers  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington, 


Group  ol  faculty  members. 

Average 
number  of 

hours 

devoted  to 

teaching 

work. 

Average 
numb«-of 

hours 

devoted  to 

personal 

research. 

Average 
number  of 

hours 
devoted  to 

other 
acUvities. 

Average 
numbwof 

boors 
devoted  to 
personal 
research 
and  other 
acUvities. 

Total 

average 

number  of 

working 

hours. 

Per 
weeJc. 

Per 

day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 

day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1.  One  hundred  Instructors  * 

31.7 
33.2 

33.7 

30.1 
22.9 

5.8 
0.0 

0.1 

5.5 
4.2 

3.7 
4.0 

4.0 

3.6 
2.1 

a7 

.7 

.7 

.7 
.4 

11.4 
0.4 

7.9 

19.1 
23.3 

2.1 
L7 

L4 

3.5 
4.2 

15.1 
13.4 

11.9 

22.7 
25.4 

2.7 
2.4 

2.2 

4.1 
4.6 

46.8 
46.5 

45.5 

62.8 
48.3 

8.6 

2.  Eighty-nine  Instnictors  (excluding  7 
deans,  3  librarians,  and  1  other  person, 
none  of  these  being  considered  full- 
time  teachers) 

&6 

3.  Seventv-siz  onstnictors  (excluding, 
in  additioQ  to  those  omitted  from 
OrouD  2,  13  heads  of  other  than  one- 

8.8 

4.  Thirteen  heads  of  other  than  one-man 
departments  (who  are  not  also  deans) . 

5.  Seven  deans 

9.6 
8.8 

I  All  instructors  whose  responses  could  be  used  in  this  port  of  the  investigation,  includmg  deans,  libra- 
rians, heads  of  departments,  etc. 

TABI.E  10. — Average  per  cent  of  the  average  total  icorking  time  spent  in  teaching 
trork,  personal  research,  other  actwitics,  atid  nil  nfminstrnctional  activities  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington,^ 


Group  of  faculty  members. 


TeacWng 
work. 


Personal 
research. 


Other 
activities. 


Non- 

instru(V 

tional 

activities. 


1.  One  hundred  instructors 

2.  EiKhty-nlne  instructors  (excluding  7  deans,  3  librarians,  and 
and  1  other  person,  none  of  these  being  considered  full-time 
teachers) 

3.  Seventy-six  instructors  (excluding,  in  addition  to  those 
omittoa  from  Group  2,  thirteen  heads  of  other  than  one-man 
deportments) 

4.  Thirteen  beads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  (who 
are  not  also  deans) 

5.  Seven  deans 


PercaU. 


71 


74 


Percent. 

8 


PereerU, 
24 


20 


Percent. 

32 


29 


36  i 
48 


26 


43 
53 


1  Computed  from  the  figures  for  "hours  per  week"  to  be  found  in  Tabb  9. 

The  tendencies  shown  for  deans  are  the  same  as  those  for  heads  of 
departments,  except  that,  as  is  to  be  anticipated,  they  are  much  more 
marked  for  the  former  group.  The  total  working  time  of  deans  is 
seen  to  be  approximately  equally  divided  between  teaching  work  and 
noninstructional  activities.  Their  average  per  cent  of  time  spent  in 
personal  research  is  approximately  half  that  for  the  preceding  group, 
while  the  proportions  of  time  spent  in  other  activities  and  in  teach- 
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ing  work  are  almost  identical.  The  essence  of  these  facts  may  be  pre- 
sented in  another  way  by  saying,  e.  g.,  that,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
made  by  100  members  and  disregarding  distinction  between  full-time 
instructors  and  those  who  devote  part  time  to  administration,  for 
every  three  members  of  the  faculty  employed  the  university  may  ex- 
pect the  approximate  equivalent  of  two  members  devoting  all  their 
working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one  all  his  time  to  noninstruc- 
tional  activities;  that  for  every  four  full-time  instructors  employed 
the  university  may  expect  the  approximate  equivalent  of  three  in- 
structors devoting  all  their  working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one 
all  his  time  to  noninstructional  activities ;  that  for  every  two  deans 
employed  the  university  may  expect  the  approximate  equivalent  of 
one  devoting  all  his  working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one  all  his 
time  to  noninstructional  activities;  also,  that  for  every  12  members 
of  the  faculty  employed  the  university  may  ex|>ect  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  one  member  devoting  all  his  working  time  to  research. 

(6)  The  coefficients  of  correlation. — An  extension  of  large  signifi- 
cance in  the  study  of  the  relationships  of  the  components  of  the 
total  working  load  is  made  possible  by  the  investigation  of  these  re- 
lationships throuph  the  computation  of  the  Pearson  coefficient  of 
correlation  and  the  regression  equations.  These  coefficients  and  equa- 
tions are  assembled  in  Table  11.  In  the  left-hand  column  of  this 
table  are  given  the  names  of  each  pair  of  series  of  data  for  which  the 
coefficients  and  regression  equations  have  been  computed.  The  co- 
efficients and  equations  are  seen  to  have  been  computed  for  three 
groups  of  instructors.  The  group  of  100  includes  all  instnictors 
whose  reports  have  been  so  far  utilized  in  this  study,  among  them 
7  deans ;  3  librarians,  devoting  only  part  time  to  instruction ;  13  heads 
of  other  than  one-man  departments;  2  instructors  who,  although 
carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  by  agreement  with  the  university  per- 
form other  services  for  it  during  the  time  not  spent  in  teaching;  and 
1  instructor  subsidized  for  investigation.  The  group  of  87  omits  the 
7  deans,  3  librarians,  and  the  3  instructors  last  named.  The  group 
of  76  excludes  also  the  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departinents, 
but  includes  the  2  instructors  who  by  agreement  perform  the  "  other 
services  "  for  the  university.  The  purpose  of  the  grouping  will  be- 
come manifest  as  we  proceed  with  the  interpretation  of  the  table. 

The  computation  of  these  coefficients  of  correlation  has  made  it 
possible  to  investigate  the  reliability  of  a  statement  frequently  made, 
and  an  opinion  frequently  held,  in  university  circles — viz,  that  a 
proper  method  of  encouraging  research  includes  as  its  most  important 
feature  a  general  re<luction  of  the  teaching  schedule  of  all  members 
of  a  faculty.  This  theory  assumes  that  there  is  a  rather  constantly 
operating  causal  relationship  between  time  spent  in  teaching  and 
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time  spent  in  research;  that  as  the  former  increases,  the  latter  de- 
creases, and  vice  versa.  If  this  were  true  we  should  find  in  Table  11 
a  large  negative  coefficient  of  correlation,  which  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  negative  but  it  is  very  small,  not  only  when  computed  for  the  entire 
group  of  100  instructors,  but  also  for  the  group  of  87  instructors  and, 
again,  for  the  group  of  76  instructors;  i.  e.,  when  only  those  who  are 
expected  to  carry  a  full  teaching  load,  and  who.  have  no  large  and 
specially  assigned  administrative  or  other  function  to  perform,  are 
considered.*  The  significance  of  these  small  negative  correlations 
may  be  better  appreciated  after  quotation  from  Eugg  ^  on  the  mean- 
ing of  coefficients  of  differing  magnitudes : 

The  experience  of  the  present  writer  In  examining  many  correlation  tables 
bas  led  him  to  regard  correlation  as  "negligible"  or  "indifferent"  when  r 
(the  coefficient  of  correlation)  is  less  than  .15  to  .20;  as  "present  but  low" 
"When  r  ranges  from  .15  or  .20  to  .35  or  .40 ;  as  being  "  markedly  present "  or 
"  marked  "  when  r  ranges  from  .35  or  .40  to  .50  or  .60 ;  as  being  "  high  "  when 
It  is  above  .60  or  .70. 

Table  11. — Coefflcienta  of  correlation  and  regression  equations. 


Coefflcients  of  corre- 
lation. 

Regression  equations. 

Series  of  data  used  in  compata- 
tion. 

lOOIn- 
struo- 
tors. 

87  in- 
struc- 
tors. 

76  In- 
struc- 
tors. 

100  instructors. 

87  instructors. 

76  instructors. 

X— 

y- 

X— 

y- 

X— 

y- 

work  with  (y)  time  spent  in 
peraonal  research 

B.  (X)  Time  spent  in  teaching 
work  with  (y )  time  spent  in 
allnoninstmctionalactivitles. 

C.  (X)  Time  spent  in  teaching 
work  with  (V)  time  spent  in 
noninstructional   activities, 
exchwiveofpcrsonalresearch 

D.  (X)  Time  spent  in  nonin- 
structional activities,  exchi- 
■ive  of   personal  research, 
with  (y)  time  spent  in  per- 

-0.04 
-0.30 

-0.34 
-0.18 

-0.18 

-0.08 
-0.20 

-a  21 
-0.14 

-0.16 

-aofr 

-0.11 
-0.07 

-a  10 

-0.11 

-0.07y 
— 0.37y 

-0.35y 
-0.32y 

-0.32y 

-0.Q2X 
-0.35X 

-0.33X 
-0.10X 

-O.OSx 

-0.10y 
-0.22y 

-0.26y 
-O.lOy 

-0.32y 

-0.04X 
-0.18X 

-0.17X 
-O.lOx 

-O.OSx 

-0,08y 
-0.13y 

-O.lly 
-O.lOy 

-0.20y 

-0.03X 
-0.09X 

-0.04X 
-O.lOx 

E.    (X)  The  sum  of  the  time 
spent  in  teaching  work  and 
in  noninstructional  actiNi- 
ties,  exclusive  of  personal 
research,  with  (y)  time  spent 
in  personal  research 

-0.06X 

The  correlation  between  time  spent  in  teaching  work  and  that 
spent  in  personal  research  is  therefore  "negligible."     That  is  to 

*  As  has  already  been  stated,  in  this  group  of  76  are  included  the  two  instructors  who, 
although  carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  by  agreement  with  the  universiiy  perform  other 
service*  for  It  during  their  working  time  not  spent  in  teaching.  Although  they  should 
not  properly  be  in  this  group  in  the  computation  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
teaching  time  and  personal  research,  they  are  properly  a  part  of  it  for  some  of  the  other 
coefflciente  comimted,  and  to  keep  the  groups  identical,  they  are  here  Included.  Their 
presence  aCFects  the  coefficient  only  slightly,  invalidating  no  conclusions. 

*RuKfr.  n.  O.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Houghton  Mlffiin  &  Co., 
p.   256. 
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say,  an  instructor  who  devotes  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time 
to  teaching  is  almost  as  likely  to  devote  a  relatively  large  amount  as 
he  is  to  devote  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time  to  personal  re- 
search; and,  again,  one  who  devotes  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
time  to  teaching  is  almost  as  likely  to  spend  a  relatively  »nall  amount 
of  time  as  he  is  to  devote  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time  to  personal 
research. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the  con- 
dition just  described  or  to  recommend  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  so 
far  mentioned  an  administrative  practice  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
teaching  schedule  that  would  be  designed  to  promote  research  eco- 
nomically, without  first  giving  consideration  to  the  relationships 
between  time  spent  in  teaching  and  the  remaining  component  of  the 
total  working  load,  the  time  spent  in  noninstructional  activities  ex- 
clusive of  research,  either  in  combination  with  the  time  spent  in 
personal  research  or  alone.  When  there  are  three  components  of  a 
working  load  it  is  evident  that  a  consideration  of  the  relationships 
of  two  of  them  can  not  be  complete  if  the  relationships  of  the  third 
are  ignored.  If  a  high  negative  coefficient  of  correlation  should  be 
found  between  the  time  spent  in  teaching  and  the  time  spent  in  all 
noninstructional  activities  (including  both  personal  research  and 
other  noninstructional  activities),  our  conclusion  as  to  the  negligi- 
bility of  the  relationship  between  teaching  time  and  research  time 
would  be  in  considerable  part  invalidated.  However,  the  coefficients 
for  these  two  series  of  data,  as  set  down  in  Table  11  under  B,  are  seen 
to  be  small,  although  somewhat  larger  than  for  time  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  time  spent  in  personal  research  alone.  While  the  correlation 
is  ''present  but  low"  when  the  data  for  all  instructors,  including 
deans,  librarians,  heads  of  departments,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
computation,  it  drops  to  "negligible"  when  only  full-time  in- 
structors without  large  and  specially  assigned  administrative  or 
other  functions  are  included.  Almost  identical  coefficients  are  found 
when  time  spent  in  teaching  work  and  time  spent  in  noninstructional 
activities,  exclusive  of  personal  research,  are  introduced  in  the  com- 
putation (C  in  Table  11),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  such  correla- 
tion as  is  found  under  B  must  be  largely  attributable  to  time  spent 
in  noninstructional  activities  exclusive  of  research.  Furthermore, 
the  correlations  are  highest  when  administrative  officers  and  those 
with  other  specially  assigned  functions  are  included  and  most  nearly 
negligible  when  they  are  excluded. 

This  point  of  possible  weakness  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  almost 
negligible  relationship  between  teaching  time  and  personal  research 
has  been  further  pursued  by  obtaining  the  measure  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  other  sets  of  data — ^those  given  under  D  and  E 
in  the  table.    The  former  set  gives  the  measures  of  correlation  of 
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time  spent  in  noninstructional  activities  exclusive  of  personal  re- 
search with  time  spent  in  personal  research.  All  three  coefficients 
are  so  low  as  to  show  the  correlation  to  be  "  negligible  "  and  to  prove 
these  two  components  of  the  working  load  to  be  far  from  mutually 
exclusive.  The  latter  set  gives  the  correlations  between  (a?)  the  sum 
of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  work  and  in  noninstructional  activities 
exclusive  of  personal  research  and  (y)  time  spent  in  personal  re- 
search. Here  we  see  that  when  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  com- 
puted for  the  time  spent  in  all  activities  (teaching,  administration, 
office  hours,  etc.),  exclusive  of  personal  research  and  time  spent  in 
personal  research,  there  results  again  a  small  negative  coefficient; 
when  the  total  working  load  is  divided  into  these  two  parts,  they 
are  seen  to  be  only  to  a  slight  extent  mutually  exclusive. 

The  regression  equations  of  Table  11,  introduced  in  order  to  give 
a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  the  relationships  between  the  com- 
ponents of  the  total  working  load,  also  give  support  to  the  general 
conclusion  drawn.  The  method  of  reading  them  from  the  table  is 
as  follows:  For  the  two  series  of  data  under  A  for  all  the  100  in- 
structors, these  equations  are  a?=0.07y,  and  y=0.02a?.  These  equations 
may  be  said  to  signify  that  as  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  teaching 
work  increases  by  a  unit  of  time,  the  time  spent  in  personal  research 
tends  to  decrease  by  only  0.07  of  such  unit;  and  that  as  the  time 
i?pent  in  personal  research  increases  by  one  unit,  the  time  spent  in 
teaching  work  tends  to  decrease  by  only  0.02  of  a  unit.  A  glance 
at  the  remaining  equations  will  make  clear  that  in  no  instance  is 
there  even  a  remote  approach  to  equality  in  the  values  of  a?  and  y. 
In  most  cases  they  are  nearer  equality  when  data  for  all  instructors, 
including  deans,  librarians,  heads  of  other  than  one-man ,  depart- 
ments, etc.,  are  introduced  into  the  computation  than  when  data  for 
those  only  who  have  no  large  specially  assigned  administrative  or 
other  f imctions  are  included.  Even  in  these  cases  an  increase  of  one 
hour  in  x  does  not  tend  to  bring  a  decrease  in  y  appreciably  above 
a  third  of  an  hour.  » 

Because  there  are  three  series  of  data  involved — viz,  (1)  time 
spent  in  teaching,  (2)  time  spent  in  personal  research,  and  (3)  time 
spent  in  other  noninstructional  activities — it  has  been  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  study  of  the  relationship  between  them  by  a  method  of 
computation  of  multiple  correlation  demonstrated  by  Yule.^  The 
coefficients  of  correlation  obtained  by  this  method  are  as  follows : 

«^Tule,  G.  U.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics.  London,  Charles  Griffin  &  Co., 
PIK  238-241. 
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answer.  Unfortunately,  the  seccmd  portion  of  the  question  was  so 
put  that  it  was  often  far  from  clear  whether  the  abnormality,  if  any, 
was  in  the  direction  of  a  lighter  week,  of  a  heavier  one,  or  a  normal 
one  as  to  total  load,  being  abnormal  merely  because  of  a  shift  of  time 
from  one  component  to  another,  as,  e.  g.,  less  time  spent  in  teaching 
work  and  more  devoted  to  research.  Despite  this  difficulty  of  inter- 
pretation, on  the  basis  of  the  inner  testimony  of  the  answers,  they 
were  classified  as  follows:  Of  the  64  who  reported  the  week  as  ab- 
normal, (a)  for  31  it  was  or  was  probably  below  normal,  (b)  for  6  it 
was  or  was  probably  above  normal,  (c)  for  23  it  was  or  was  probably 
normal  as  to  total  working  load,  but  abnormal  because  of  a  shift  of 
time  from  one  component  to  another,  while  (d)  for  4  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  any  sort  of  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ab- 
normality. By  adding  those  under  (b)  and  (c)  in  this  subclassifica- 
tion  to  the  34  who  affirmed  the  normality  of  the  week,  we  have  a  total 
of  63  for  whom  the  opinion  as  to  the  normality  of  the  week  was  that 
the  working  load  for  the  week  was  probably  as  great  or  greater  than 
usual,  as  against  31  for  whom  it  may  have  been  less  than  usual.  The 
testimony  of  the  answers  to  this  question  thus  seems  to  point  toward 
a  week  to  some  extent  under  normal.  However,  the  writer  is  in- 
clined not  to  accept  at  its  full  value  such  an  interpretation.  Other 
tiian  for  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  carrying  light  teaching 
schedules  at  this  time  of  year,  in  order  to  balance  with  a  very  heavy 
schedule  during  short  courses  no  longer  in  session  at  the  time  re- 
ported upon,  and  for  a  few  whose  classes  were  so  hard  hit  by  the 
student  exodus  in  the  military  emergency  of  the  spring  of  1917  that 
there  were  no  students  left  in  these  classes,  there  could  not  have 
been  many  whose  working  load  was  notably  diminished.  The  week 
was  abnormal,  certainly,  but  the  abnormality  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  diminished  working  load  as  in  the  general  disturbance  of  a 
military  crisis.  Faculty  members  did  not  cease  their  work.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  remembered  that  these  opinions  are  merely  opin- 
ions. Few  or  no  members  of  a  faculty  regularly  take  such  an 
account  of  "time  spent"  as  was  required  for  our  questionnaire,  so 
that  they  could  have  had  nothing  more  than  a  general  impression — 
not  figures,  certainly — ^upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  from  which 
to  derive  the  opinion  asked  for.  And,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  because  of  the  poor  statement  of  the  question  they  are  most 
often  opinions  on  normality  in  general  and  not  specifically  normality 
of  the  working  load.  After  all  things  are  considered,  and  after  can- 
vassing the  answers  to  this  question  very  carefully,  one  is  not  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  week  was  a  notably  exceptional  one  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  all  professional  activitie& 
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C.    THE  FACTORS  DBTERMINING  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  factors  imresHgated. — ^In  giving  thought  to  the  problem  of 
investigating  the  time  consmned  in  connection  with  classroom  in- 
struction it  may  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  tliat  this  factor  is  itself 
determined  by  what  may  be  designated  as  subfactors,  and  that,  in 
framing  a  questionnaire  which  is  planned  to  secure  data  bearing  on 
the  total  time  expenditure,  this  questionnaire  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  secure  data  from  which  the  presence  and  influence  of  such  sub- 
factors  may  be  analyzed.  Such  has  been  the  effort  in  the  present 
instance.  The  hypothetical  subfeu5tors^  (which  will  hereafter  be 
referred  to  as  factors)  whose  possible  influence  the  questionnaire 
and  the  study  based  upon  the  responses  to  it  were  designed  to 
discover  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  department  or  subject.  It  is  frequently  cont^ided  by 
instructors  that  the  subject  tau^t  is  influential  in  determining  one's 
teaching  load.  Horizontal  column  1  on  sheet  2  was  introduced  to 
assist  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  this  factor.  ' 

(6)  Previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work  is  often 
alleged  to  be  a  factor;  to  teach  courses  new  to  the  instructor,  it  is 
said,  requires  more  time  than  to  teach  courses  which  one  has  already 
conducted.  To  make  it  possible  to  search  out  its  influence,  question 
4  on  sheet  2  was  introduced. 

(<?)  Elementary  or  advam,ced  character  of  the  work^  i.  e.,  in  what 
year  or  years  the  course  is  normally  taken.  We  are  often  told  that 
courses  taken  by  students  who  are  freshmen  or  sophomores  take  less 
time  than  those  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors,  and  that  the  latter 
again  require  less  time  than  graduate  courses.  Question  5  (sheet  2) 
inquires  into  this. 

{d)  Size  of  class. — Horizontal  column  6  calls  for  the  enrollment 
during  the  semester,  and  is  thus  directed  to  find  such  influence  as 
this  factor  may  have. 

{e)  "The  influence  of  the  mode  of  presentation^  e.  g.,  recitation,  lec- 
ture, laboratory,  etc.,  is  sought  for  by  answers  to  Nos.  7,  9, 11, 13, 15, 
17,  19,  and  21. 

(/)  The  discovery  of  the  effect  of  repetition  of  courses  in  concur- 
rent sections  is  made  possible  by  the  requests  (sheet  1,  d)  that  "if  the 
same  preparation  suffices  for  two  or  more  sections  of  the  same  course, 
distribute  the  time  in  equal  parts  to  each  of  the  sections,"  and  {c)  to 
"  make  a  report  for  each  course  or  section  for  which  you  have  teach- 
ing responsibility." 

{g)  Having  the  instructors'  names  and  knowing  their  rank  will 
help  in  evaluating  the  latter  as  a  factor. 
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The  unit  of  instruetum  used. — ^The  unit  of  instruction  used  in  the 
effort  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  hypothetical  factors  named  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  dock  hoar.  This  is  particularly  con- 
venient because  daily  programs  in  higher  institutions  are  usually 
planned  in  full  clock-hour  units  or  multiples  of  full  clock  hours.* 
For  the  purpose  in  hand  the  clock  hour  has  distinct  advantages  over 
two  other  imits  that  have  sometimes  been  used  or  suggested,  the  Btur- 
dent  kour^  defined  by  Buckingham  *  as  "  one  student  taught  one  hour 
a  week  for  a  semester,''  and  the  credit  hour^  which  is  the  '^  counter  '^ 
used  in  totaling  the  credit  received  by  the  student  The  student  hour 
may  be  advocated  for  use  in  attacking  the  problem  of  educational 
finance  in  a  higher  institution.  It  may  be  that  for  this  purpose,  as 
suggested  by  Buckingham,'  it  is  the  best  unit  so  far  devised.  Since 
we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  proper  method 
of  determining  the  teaching  load,  despite  the  fact  that  this  teaching 
load  may  have  important  bearings  upon  the  problem  of  cost,  decision 
upon  this  point  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion. The  reader  has  probably  noted  that  the  investigator  is  not 
leaving  out  of  account  the  possible  influence  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents ("  size  of  class '')  which  the  student  hour  is  designed  to  recog- 
nize, but  that  it  is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  hypothetical  factors 
to  be  investigated  by  means  of  the  clock-hour  unit.  The  use  of  the 
credit  hour  as  the  unit  for  investigation  is  at  once  seen  to  be  inade- 
quate when  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  its  use  would  tend  to 
make  it  impossible  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  presenta- 
tion (recitation,  lecture,  laboratory,  etc.).  As  further  justification 
for  the  use  of  this  clock  hour  as  the  unit  of  investigation  will  be 
found  in  the  facts  themselves,  there  is  little  need  here  of  defending 
it  at  greater  length. 

The  particular  procedure  in  using  the  clock  hour  as  the  unit  in 
analyzing  the  influence  of  the  several  factors  has  been  to  charge  up 
to  each  clock  hour  of  instruction  all  work  done  in  connection  with  it, 
both  within  and  without  the  class  period.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  organization  of  the  second  sheet  of  the  questionnaire 
(see  appendix).  For  instance,  under  rubric  7,  the  instructor  was 
asked  to  report  the  hours  of  recitation  in  a  course  he  was  teaching 
and,  under  rubric  8,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  preparation  for 
these  hours  of  recitation.  Each  pair  of  succeeding  rubrics  to  and  in- 
cluding rubric  22  calls  for  a  similar  report  on  another  mode  of  pre- 
sentation.    Rubric  23  asks  for  a  report  on  the  time  spent  in  the 

*0f  couree,  a  small  portion  of  the  hour — 5  to  10  minutes — ^Is  allowed  to  studi^nts 
for  moving  from  one  classroom  to  another  ot  from  one  building  to  another. 

•Bwckingham,  B.  R.  Oltlcal  Present-Day  Issues  In  the  Administration  of  State  and 
Higher  Education.     School  and  Society,  6  (Dee.  22,  1917)  :  722. 

•Loc.   clt. 
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^  correction  of  written  and  other  work "  in  connection  with  the 
course,  and  rubric  24  for  time  spent  "  in  other  work  for  the  courses 
listed  not  reported  elsewhere."  Thus,  all  time  spent  in  connection 
-with  a  course  was  reported.  From  these  reports  the  total  amount  of 
'work  per  clock  hour  of  each  mode  of  presentation  for  each  course 
was  computed.  Usually  it  was  a, very  simple  matter  to  make  such 
a  computation  and  to  distribute  to  each  clock  hour  its  proper  portion 
of  additional  work  reported  under  rubrics  23  and  24.  Sometimes 
such  distribution  required  the  use  of  careful  judgment,  as  in  the 
cases  where  two  or  more  modes  of  presentation  were  reported  for  a 
single  course.  In  a  few  instances,  where  no  safe  judgment  could  be 
arrived  at,  the  figures  for  a  course  were  omitted  in  assembling  the 
tables  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report  Moreover,  in  assembling 
the  tables  no  figures  were  introduced  for  clock  hours  of  instruction 
for  which  the  person  reporting  them  was  not  responsible  for  all  the 
work.*  What  prompted  such  exclusion  was  the  aim  to  have  the  final 
figures  representative  of  the  clock  hour  of  instruction  when  its  full 
load  was  being  carried  by  an  instructor.  From  these  amounts  of 
work,  in  hours  for  each  clock  hour,  the  averages  •  of  the  numbers  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  were  readily  computed 
and  these  are  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  These  averages 
are  computed  from  the  reports  of  106  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington — i.  e.,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  all 
teaching  members.  Altogether,  1,684-^  clock  hours  of  instruction 
are  involved. 

*  See  direction  (c)  on  sheet  1  of  the  qnestlonnalre  reproduced  In  the  appendix. 

*  The  average  was  used  throughout  this  study  because  It  is  the  measure  of  central 
tendency  which  is  most  influenced  by  extreme  items  in  an  array.  It  is  believed  that  ex- 
tremes should  carry  their  fuU  influence  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature. 
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Table  12.— Average  number  of  tioura  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  imtructUm  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  6y  subject  andl  subject  group. 


Bubiwt,  department,  or 
group. 


Forelfnlanguage 

Chinese 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Latin 

Scandinavian 

Spanish 

Bngm,.... 

Mathematki 

SodalitfidUt 

Economios 

History 

PoUticalsdenoe 

Sociology 

PktioBOvhf  and  ptfcholon.. 

Orienicu 

EdueaiUm 

SeUnee 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Botany *. 

Chemistry 

Oeolc«y 

Physlca 


HoflM  eeonofiMct. . . . 
Phfiieal  education. 

Joumalitm 

ArdMteture 

AH 

Mu»ie 

CivU..T 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Forettnf 

Mining 

Pkarmoctf 

Library  eeonomf... 
Law 


Total. 


IM 


Recitation. 


263 
4 
74 
66 
15 
4 
32 
12 
66 
36 
42 


21 
4 


15 


10 
14 
24 
13 

2 

9 

5 

8» 

1 


IS. 


Lecture. 


1.77 
1.58 
1.40 
1.91 
1.89 
1.79 
1.83 
1.51 
2.14 
1.79 
1.61 
2.00 
2.00 


2.21 
2.81 


1.76 


2.11 


475 


1.00 
L50 


1.52 
2.00 
2.00 
1.83 
1.58 
2.36 
1.13 
L50 
174 
2.67 
8.60 


15 


10 
1 


1 
3 
5 
10 
15 
2 
9 
4 


11 
10 
6 

58 
5 


13 
16 
2 
13 
9 
5 
1 
8 
4 


4.72 


3.32 
8.83 


1.1 


174 


4.17 
9.89 
1.25 
3.56 
4.38 
6.33 
5.08 
1.83 


2.48 
1.57 
1.94 
2.53 
2.70 


2. 00 
2.69 
4.00 
3. 78 
2. 74 
4.80 
3.13 
3.06 
3.25 


1.44 
1.99 


1.50 
2.02 
3.75 
1.72 
2.21 
4.04 


2.98 


Mixed  lecture 
and  discussion. 


27 


3 
3 
2 
19 
37 


9 
15 


35 
1 
5 
6 
2 

19 
2 


2 
27 
10 
12 
5 
6 


2571 


n 


^•3 


2.75 


4.48 
2.38 
2.67 


2.19 
2.53 
1.75 
2.22 
L86 
2.6S 
2.40 


3.14 
2.21 


2.66 
2.08 
1.25 
1.77 
1.69 
2.75 
2.16 
8.00 


2.09 


6.67 
2.20 
3.29 
1.80 
1.00 
L50 

8.n 


4.40 


2.41 


Oral  quit. 


7 
*i8 


471 


n 


i.ge 

3.' 50 

*i.*38 

'i.'so 


1.72 
MS 
100 
1.90 


110 


1.44 


2.75 
1.78 


1.00 

'iii 
'i.'oo 


1.02 
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Table  12. — Average  numher  of  hours  of  ux)rk  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  hy 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  subject  and  subject  (^rowp— Continued. 


BabJeot,  department^  or 
group. 


Scheduled 
conlerenoe. 


n 


Seminar. 


u 


n 

< 


Laboratory. 


^  o  w 


Shop. 


I 


gl 


>  o  a 


Field. 


n 


>o'3 


Fordan  language 

Oerman 

Greek 

Scandinavian 

Spanish 

»n$m7. 

fiodal  ttuditt 

EoonomicB. 

Politioal  science 

Sociology 

PhOoiopkif  and  psgehologv . 

Science '.*,'..'.'.'.'.'.'.','.,'.', 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Physics 

Zoology 

Bomc  economic* 

Fkptical  educoHon, 

ArckUedure 

Art 

Snalneering 

Oivll.T: 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Fortitrp 

MMng 

Pkarmacp.. 

lAbturp  econonp..., ....... 

Law 


Total. 


1.17 


1.10 
1.50 


45 


1.14 
Ml 
1.00 


1.25 


1.00 
2.55 


2.55 


1.00 
1.27 


1.00 

'i.'oo 


1.00 


m 


2.40 
3.25 


2 


1.54 
2.27 
1.00 


1.00 


2.05 
2.64 
2.75 
2.75 


1.67 


1.60 


164 
12 
28 
30 
24 
30 
31 
40 
23 

1 

10 
176§ 
95 
36i 
45 

4 

46 
12 
14 

6 


1.26 
1.19 
1.13 
1.17 
1.35 
1.37 
1.30 
1.36 
1.16 
1.00 
1.18 
1.17 
1.25 
1.20 
0.98 
1.11 
1.07 
1.19 
1.33 
2.26 


1.30 


1.30 

'i.'oo' 


60 


1.17 


1.18    29) 


2.24 


498) 


1.23 


63   1.! 


60 


1.17 


1.  T?ie  mode  of  presentcUian  as  a  factor. — The  influence  of  the 
mode  of  presentation  as  a  factor  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  12,  which  preswits  in  the  lowest  horizontal  column 
the  total  number  of  clock  hours  of  each  mode  of  presentation  (reci- 
tation, lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  etc.)  and  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  both  in  classroom  and  out  per  clock  hour 
of  such  instruction.  Striking  differences  between  the  several  modes 
of  presentation  are  at  once  manifest.  While  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  for  recitation  is  1.89,  for 
a  clock  hour  of  lecture  it  is  approximately  an  hour  greater.  In  fact, 
lecture  is  seen  to  be  the  most  arduous  of  the  modes  of  presentation. 
Mixed  lecture  and  discussion  is  almost  midway  between  recitation  and 
lecture.  Oral  quiz  requires  a  somewhat  smaller  time  expenditure  per 
clock  hour  than  does  recitation.  The  time  investment  in  scheduled 
conference  seems  to  be  almost  limited  to  the  clock  hour  of  confer- 
ence itself;  i.  e.,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  but  0.18  of  an  hour  in 
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addition  to  the  clock  hour  of  instruction.  Seminars  on  an  average 
require  the  expenditure  of  2.24  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour,  ranging 
between  recitation  and  lecture.  Laboratory,  shop,  and  field  require 
about  the  same  time  investment  as  scheduled  conference  hours.  We 
have  in  these  figures  support  for  some  of  tne  distinctions  that  have 
for  many  years  been  made  in  our  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  teaching  hours  of  instructors  in  higher  institutions.  But 
the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  whether,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts,  the  systems  of  weighting  in  use  have  been  just  to  all  concerned, 
and  whether  they  have  recognized  all  of  the  important  differences 
that  are  here  discovered. 

2.  The  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor. — ^Table  12  reveals  also 
the  influence  of  the  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor.  Tliis  may 
be  seen  by  glancing  down,  e.  g.,  the  vertical  column  headed  **  Reci- 
tation." A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  is  seen  to 
require  an  average  of  1.77  hours  of  work.  The  same  is  essentially 
true  of  English.  A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  mathematics  requires 
slightly  less  time.  The  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  recitation  upon 
which  the  averages  for  the  social  studies  and  for  philosophy  and 
psychology  are  based,  are  probably  too  small  to  furnish  valid  com- 
parisons. The  departments  of  oriental  literature  and  education  re- 
port no  recitation  work.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two  reasons  just 
given  must  exclude  from  comparison  as  to  this  mode  of  presentation 
the  following  subjects:  Home  economics,  physical  education,  jour- 
nalism, architecture,  forestry,  mining,  pharmacy,  and  library  econ- 
omy. A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  sciences  is  seen  to  require 
more  hours  of  work  than  any  of  those  so  far  considered.  Art  requires 
less  time  than  any  of  the  groups,  music  and  engineering  slightly 
less  than  the  sciences,  and  law  emphatically  more— in  fact,  almost 
twice  the  average  for  all  subjects. 

The  reader  will  find  it  profitable  to  glance  down  each  of  the  re- 
maining vertical  columns  of  this  table  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
just  been  demonstrated  for  the  recitation  colimin,  noting  differences 
in  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  for  each  of  the  subjects. 
In  doing  so  it  is  probably  safest  to  give  little  heed  to  differences 
where  the  number  of  clock  hours  used  in  computation  has  been  less 
than  10,  as  such  small  numbers  of  hours  are  more  likely  to  give 
unrepresentative  averages  than  are  larger  numbers.  The  columns 
reporting  the  facts  for  oral  quiz,  scheduled  conference,  seminar,  shop, 
and  field  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  instances  of  subjects 
where  10  or  more  clock  hours  are  reported,  and  will  therefore  reveal 
less  as  to  the  influence  of  the  subject  in  determining  the  teaching 
load  than  do  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table.    But  even  these 
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contain  some  facts  of  significance,  which,  with  those  of  the  other 
columns,  point  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the  subject  oi*  subject 
group  recognition  as  a  real  factor  in  determining  the  teaching  load. 

Table  13. — Average  npmber  of  hours  of  work  per  ciock  hour  of  instruction 
by  mode  of  ffreserUaiion  and  hy  the  division  in  tohich  the  work  is  normally 
taken. 


Mode  of  preeentatton. 


Lower  divisioii. 


Number 
of  dock 
boors  of 
instruo* 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
bourof 
Iiistru<y 
tion. 


Upper  division. 


Number 
of  dock 
hours  of 
instruo- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  dock 
hour  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Graduate  division. 


Number 
of  dock 
hours  of 
instruo* 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  dock 
hour  of 
instruo- 
tioD. 


Redtatlon 

liecture 

Bitxed  lecture  and  discussion . 

Oralouiz 

Scheduled  ooniiBrenoe 

Seminar 

Laboratoiy 

Shop. 

Field 


305i 
58 


1.74 
2.82 
1.84 
1.64 
1.07 


1031 
47j 
107 

4 
12 


2.13 
3.03 
2.48 
1.83 
1.28 


188 


1.26 
1.28 


198t 


1.17 

'i."i7' 


19 
13 
11 
2 
6 


2.90 
3.84 
3.60 
3.60 
1.08 
2.75 
1.35 


3.  The  elementary  or  advcmced  charcLcter  of  the  work  as  a  factor. — 
Table  13  presents  the  results  of  an  effort  to  analyze  the  influence  of 
the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work  as  a  factor.  Ref- 
erence to  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  investigation  will 
show  that  the  "  year  or  years  in  which  the  course  is  normally  taken  " 
were  called  for.  The  instructor  was  directed  to  designate  (see  No.  5 
and  footnote  on  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire)  the  year  or  years  by 
number,  e.  g.,  "  1  for  freshmen,  2  for  sophomores,  6  for  graduate 
courses  and  professional  courses  requiring  four  years  of  previous 
training,  etc."  As  some  courses  drew  their  students  normally  from 
more  than  one  class,  the  answers  of  the  instructors  were  given  in 
combinations  of  numbers,  as  1-2,  2-3,  1-4,  or  3-5.  Under  *^  Lower 
division "  in  Table  13  have  been  included  courses  reported  as  1,  2, 
or  1-2;  under  **  Upper  division,"  3,  4,  and  3-4;  under  *' Graduate," 
5  and  5-6.  In  assembling  the  materials  for  this  table  courses  re- 
ported with  other  numbers,  e.  g.,  2-3,  1-4,  3-5,  4r-5,  etc.,  were  ex- 
cluded. The  figures  for  somewhat  less  than  300  of  the  total  of  1,684 
seven-twelfths  clock  hours  of  instruction  included  in  the  present 
study  were  omitted  from  this  table.  That  is  to  say,  the  figures  for 
slightly  more  than  1,300  clock  hours  of  instruction  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  effort  to  discover  the  influence  of  the  factor  under 
consideration. 

For  the  recitation  mode  of  presentation,  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  the  lower  division  is 
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1.74;  in  the  upper  division,  2.13;  in  the  graduate  courses,  2.99.    We 
note  at  once  in  the  figures  for  this  mode  of  presentation  a  definite 
progression  in  the  amount  of  work  required  per  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction as  we  proceed  from  courses  in  the  lower  division  to  those 
of  graduate  caliber.    This  is  also  true  for  the  three  succeeding  modes 
of  presentation  in  the  table,  lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion, 
and  oral  quiz,  although  the  numbers  of  clock  hours  involved  in  the 
computation  of  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  mocle 
last  named  in  the  columns  for  upper-division  and  graduate  work  are 
so  few  as  to  justify  little  confidence  in  the  findings  as  to  this  mode 
of  presentation  in  advanced  work.    As  the  mode  last  named  seems 
to  be  seldom  used  in  upper-division  and  graduate  work,  this  weakness 
is  a  matter  of  but  slight  concern.       Scheduled  conference,  while 
requiring  practically  no  time  outside  the  clock  hour  of  instruction 
itself  in  the  lower  division,  requires  approximately  one-fourth  of 
an  hour  of  such  additional  time  in  the  upper  division.     For  this 
mode  in  graduate  work  we  are  again  confronted  by  a  number  of 
clock  hours  too  small  to  give  confidence  in  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  computed  and  introduced  in  the  table.    As  the  seminar 
mode  of  presentation  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  graduate  classes, 
no  opportunity  or  need  appears  for  comparison  with  upper  or  lower 
division  figures  for  this  mode.    The  laboratory  mode  of  presentation 
does  not  seem  to  require  more  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  upper  division  than  in  the  lower  division,  as  do  most  of  the 
preceding  modes.    As  the  averages  in  this  mode  for  the  lower  and 
upper  divisionjs  have  been  computed  from  almost  200  clock  hours  of 
instruction  each,  this  finding  is  well  established.    Laboratory  work 
of  graduate  caliber  seems  to  require  slightly  more  time  than  that  of 
undergraduate  grade.    The  figures  for  shop  and  field  work  are  so 
near  those  for  laboratory  work  that  they  hardly  merit  separate  at- 
tention and,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  factors  under  consideration 
is  concerned,  may  be  similarly  recognized  in  fixing  the  teaching  load 
of  members  of  the  instructional  staff.    Thus,  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  factor  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of 
the  work  is  clear;  injustice  would  result  from  an  apportionment  of 
clock  hours  of  instruction  to  members  of  a  department  staff  without 
regard  to  it. 
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Table  14. — Number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by  mode  of 
presentation  and  by  the  instructors*  previous  experience  or  inexperience  uHth 
the  course. 


Mod'*  of  presentation. 


First-time  work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hoitrs  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruo- 
Uon. 


Non  first-time 
work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


All  work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instruo* 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Recitation 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discussicm. 

Oralquis 

Scheduled  conference 

Seminar 

Laboratory 

Shop 

Field 


4 

35i 


2.07 
4.48 
3.07 
1.05 
1.00 
3.21 
1.33 


137j 
221 

S* 

4621 
63 
60 


1.86 
2.58 
2.30 
1.62 
1.18 
L99 
1.22 
1.28 
1.17 


473 

174 

257i 

47 

n 

498 
63 
60 


1.89 
2.98 
2.41 
L62 
L18 
2.24 
1.23 
1.28 
L17 


4.  Previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  course  as  a 
factor. — That  the  instructor's  previous  experience  or  inexperience 
with  the  work  of  a  course  is  a  real  factor  in  detennining  his  actual 
teaching  load  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  figures  as- 
sembled in  Table  14.  This  table  presents  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  when  the  work  is  classi- 
fied as  to  "  first-time  "  and  "  nonfirst-time  "  work,  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  kinds  of  answers  that  were  made  to  question  4  on  the 
second  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  reading  as  follows:  "Is  this  the 
first  time  you  have  taught  the  course?"  Work  "new"  to  the  in- 
structor requires  more  time  per  clock  hour  than  does  work  that  he 
has  previously  taught.  This  is  true  for  all  modes  of  presentation 
for  which  we  have  figures  that  allow  a  comparison  except  scheduled 
conference.  For  this  mode  and  for  oral  quiz  the  small  numbers  of 
"  first-time "  clock  hours  of  instruction  forbid  assurance  for  con- 
clusions that  may  be  drawn.  The  ratios  that  the  "  first-time  "  aver- 
ages bear  to  the  "  nonfirst-time "  averages  are  not  the  same  for  all 
modes  of  presentation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  For 
recitation  this  ratio  is  1.11:1.00;  for  lecture,  1.73:1.00;  for  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion,  1.33:1.00;  for  seminar,  1.61:1.00;  for  lab- 
oratory, 1.09 : 1.00.  For  the  recitation  and  laboratory  modes  of  pre- 
sentation the  difference  seems  to  be  less  marked  than  for  lecture, 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  and  seminar. 

5.  The  rank  of  the  instructor  as  a  factor. — Table  15  presents  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by 
rank  of  instructors — i.  e.,  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
clock  hour  for  instructors,  for  assistant  professors,  for  associate  pro- 
fessors, and  for  full  professors.    An  examination  of  these  averages  will 
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fail  to  discover  any  consistent  influence  of  rank  upon  the  time  con- 
sumed in  carrying  the  work.  For  recitation  the  average  drops  frorn 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  and  iigain  to  associate  professor, 
but  rises  again  to  its  highest  point  for  the  full  professor.  For  lecture 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  influence,  as  the  averages  are  higher  for 
instructor  and  associate  professor  than  for  assistant  professor  and 
professor.  For  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  the  averages  are  prac- 
tically equal  for  all  ranks.  For  none  of  the  remaining  modes  of  pre- 
sentation for  which  comparisons  are  possible  does  any  consistent 
influence  of  rank  make  its  appearance.  Such  differences  as  are  evi- 
dent must  either  be  purely  casual  or  due  to  factors  other  than  that  of 
the  rank  of  the  instructor — ^more  probably  the  latter. 

Table  15. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock-hour  of  inMtruction  bp 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  th^  rank  of  the  instructor. 


Mode  of  presentatioii. 


Recitatloa 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discussion . 

Oral  qui! 

Scheduled  conference 

Seminar 

Laboratory 

Sho 


Flefd 


lop. 
eld. 


Instmcto  8. 


§ 
If 


158j 


21 


1791 
60 


III 
>  o  o 


1.92 
3.95 
2.37 
1.52 
LOO 


L26 
L30 


Assistant 
professors. 


if 


138& 
36} 
83 

m 

43 
9 

187 
3 
60 


Associate 
professors. 


1.60 
3.72 
2.50 


2.82 
1.09 


Professors. 


124 
74 
71 
13 
23 

J** 


9 
Ha 


m 
III 

^  o  o 
K 


2.27 
2.28 
2.46 
1.84 
1.13 
L64 
1.29 


•(• 


T 


All  work. 


II 


475 
174 
257j 
47 
79 
29 
40Hl 
63 
60 


1.89 
2.98 
2.41 
1.63 

i.m 

2.U 
1.23 
1.28 
1.17 


6.  Repetition  in  concurrent  aecti&iis  as  a  factor. — ^Table  16  was  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  influence  of  repetition 
of  courses  in  parallel  sections  upon  the  instructor's  teaching  load. 
Repetition  here  means  repetition  in  concurrent  sections  by  the  same 
instructor,  not  by  different  instructors.  In  the  columns  headed  "  Re- 
peated "  are  set  down  the  averages  of  the  numbers  of  hours  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  such  repeated 
sections,  and  in  the  columns  headed  "  Nonrepeated  "  the  averages  of 
the  numbers  of  hours  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour 
of  instruction  of  courses  or  work  not  being  presented  by  the  instruc- 
tor in  such  parallel  sections.  In  the  computation  of  these  averages 
no  figures  for  work  in  subject  groups  containing  no  repeated  sections 
were  used,  as  it  was  believed  that  these  might  improperly  affect  the 
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results.*  To  avoid  undue  influence  of  the  factor  already  designated 
as  the  "  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work,"  the  compari- 
sons are  made  by  the  divisicms  in  which  the  work  is  found,  as  "  Lower 
division"  and  "Upper  division,"  but  the  averages  for  the  totals  of 
these  two  divisions  have  also  been  introduced  ("Both  lower  and 
upper  division").  Because  of  the  frequent  statement  in  college  and 
university  circles  to  the  effect  that  repetition  tends  to  lighten  the 
teaching  load,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  that  these  figures  disclose  no 
consist^itly  appearing  or  notable  differences  between  the  averages  for 
repeated  and  nonrepeated  work.  In  fact,  the  differences  found  are 
more  frequently  in  favor  of  the  nonrepeated  than  of  the  repeated 
work.  Only  in  the  lecture  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  modes 
of  upper-division  work  do  we  find  the  anticipated  difference.  In  the 
former  instance,  while  large,  we  can  have  but  little  confidence  in  the 
difference,  because  only  6  clock  hours  were  involved  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  average  for  repeated  work.  In  the  latter  case  the  difference 
is  only  0.2  of  an  hour.  Partial  explanation  of  this  absence  of  a  marked 
difference  in  favor  of  repeated  work  may  be  found  in  the  policy  in 
this  institution — common  to  many  higher  institutions — of  avoiding 
much  repetition  of  the  sort  under  consideration  in  the  assignment  of 
courses.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in  the  lower  division  there  is  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  repeated  work.  Examination  of  the 
(original  questionnaires  shows  that  such  repetition  as  appears  is  usu- 
ally two-section  repetition,  three-section  and  four-section  repetition 
being  very  infrequently  reported.  Furthermore,  the  numbers  of  hours 
of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  include  all  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  a  course,  comprehending  the  reading  of  papers  as  well  as 
preparation.  Wliile  time  spent  in  preparation  per  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction may  be  reduced  by  repetition,  this  would  not  be  true  of  the 
reading  of  papers.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  present  investi- 
gation, there  seems  to  be  no  justification,  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  obtaining  at  the  time  the  data  were  gathered,  for  admitting 
repetition  as  a  significant  factor  in  fixing  teaching  loads  for  members 
of  the  faculty  of  a  university. 
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Table  16. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  imtruction  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  repetition  or  nonrepetition  of  the  work. 


Mode  of  preaentatkm. 


Recitation 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
sion  

Oral  quiz 

Laboratory 


Lower  division. 


Repeated. 


il 


I? 
I? 

78 


51 

OmZ 

III 

*  o  o 


2.58 
3.17 


a.  06 
1.88 
L26 


Non- 
repeated. 


224 
33 

36 

7 

97 


\< 


L72 
2.62 

1.72 
1.37 
1.26 


Upper  division. 


Repeated. 


•0  u 

II 

o8 


Non- 
repeated. 


'■si 


II  Ui  II  |:i 


2s 


16 


411 


>  o  o    a      |>  o  o 


3.00 
1.94 


2.22 


1.19 


62 
30 

81 

"^'92' 


2.04 
3.31 


X42 

"i.'ie" 


Doth  lower  and  upper 
division. 


Repeated. 


St 

B 

a 


82i 
20 

35) 


I19| 


Non- 
repeated. 


2.01 
Z80 


2.13 
i.*24' 


286 
63 


117 

"189 


|i| 


2.96 
2.20 


L21 


7.  )S/2^  of  class  as  a  factor. — The  last  of  the  hypothetical  factors 
in  the  determination  of  the  teaching  load  whose  influence  this  study 
was  aimed  to  discover  is  the  size  of  the  class.  Before  turning  our 
attention  to  the  averages  presented  in  Table  17,  which  essays  an 
analysis  for  this  factor,  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  of 
the  data  from  which  they  have  been  computed.  Question  6  of  sheet 
2  of  the  blank  inquiry  (see  appendix)  calls  for  the  enrollment  of 
each  class  and  section  during  the  semevSter.  Under  fully  normal 
conditions  as  to  class  enrollments,  the  answers  to  this  question  would 
have  served  adequately  the  purpose  under  consideration.  At  the 
time  the  investigation  was  originally  projected  this  would  have  been 
true;  but,  owing  to  the  large  exodus  of  students  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1917  in  response  to  the  war  emergency  and  before 
the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  for 
those  classes  enrolling  large  proportions  of  male  students  especiallj', 
the  enrollment  during  the  semester  would  not  in  many  cases  cor- 
respond to  the  numbers  in  the  same  classes  during  the  school  week 
of  May  14-19  upon  which  instructors  were  asked  to  report.  The 
incidence  of  the  withdrawals  from  all  courses  and  classes  obviously 
can  not -be  assumed  to  be  proportionate  to  the  enrollment  for  the 
semester.  There  is  evidence  that  a  few  advanced  classes  were  dis- 
continued because  of  a  loss  of  all  students,  while  there  were  other 
classes  that  suffered  the  loss  of  not  a  single  student.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  source  of  weakness  that  must  cast  a  large  measure  of 
doubt  upon  the  dependability  of  findings  that  concern  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  as  influenced 
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by  size  of  class.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  while  there  were  a  number  of  large  classes,  they  were  not  suflSi-  • 
ciently  numerous  to  make  possible  satisfactory  comparisons  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  In  the  first  effort  at  this  analysis  the  classifications 
of  size  of  class  used  were  1-14,  15-29,  30-44,  45-59,  60-74,  etc.,  ad- 
vancing by  15  students  for  each  larger  classification.  While  there 
'were  usually  fairly  large  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  of  the  first  three  groups,  the  distribution  in  many  of  the  upper 
groups  was  so  attenuated  as  to  make  comparisons  both  impossible 
and  impracticable. 

Tabljc  17. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  size  of  doss. 


Mode  of  presentation. 


Lower  division. 


Lessthan30 
in  class. 


n 

us 


^1 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


MS 


Upper  division. 


Less  than  30 
in  class. 


U 

1 
I' 


p 

ll! 

|il 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


Both  lower  and  upper 
division. 


Less  than  30 
in  class. 


II 

"I 

si 

|l 
ii 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


^1 
P 

r 


Pi 
ill 


Recitation 

Lecture , 

Mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
lion , 


227 
31 


49 


1.76 
2.58 


L60 


59) 
27 

134 


1.88 
2.76 


2.93 


1.86 
2.96 


2.25 


118 


1.79 
2.79 


2.02 


73i 
37 

■474 


2.12 
2.77 


2.64 


To  be  able  to  make  any  use  of  the  data  for  the  purposes  of  studying 
the  influence  of  size  of  class  it  was  necessary  to  retabulate  them  in 
two  groups  only — viz,  for  classes  (a)  of  less  than  30  and  (&)  of  30 
or  more.  The  results  of  this  effort  are  presented  in  Table  17,  which 
sets  forth  the  averages  by  the  division  in  which  a  course  is  taught 
and  by  mode  of  presentation.  Figures  for  the  graduate  division  are 
omitted,  as  there  are  few  strictly  graduate  classes  enrolling  30  or 
more  students.  Averages  for  the  recitation,  lecture,  and  mixed  lec- 
ture and  discussion  modes  only  are  included  in  the  table  because 
there  were  too  few  or  no  clock  hours  of  instruction  in  the  remaining 
modes  on  which  to  compute  averages.  For  example,  very  few  labora- 
tory sections  enroll  30  or  more  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  just  indicated,  large  class  enroll- 
ments are  seen  in  Table  17  to  add  appreciably  to  the  average  amount 
of  time  spent  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction.  This  is 
shown  in  the  averages  for  lower-division  and  upper-division  work 
for  the  recitation  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  modes  of  pre- 
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sentation  and  in  lower-division  work  for  the  lecture  mode.  In  this 
•  table,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction 
involved,  the  differences  between  the  averages  are  not  very  large. 
This  is  the  case  for  the  averages  for  recitation  and  lecture  in  the 
lower  division,  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion. The  large  differences  are  found  in  two  of  the  three  instances 
in  which  small  niunbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  have  been  used 
in  the  computation  of  the  averages,  viz,  in  mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
sion in  the  lower  division  and  in  recitation  in  the  upper  division. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  classes  of  30  or  more  in  upper-division 
lecture  must  also  be  explained  by  the  small  number  of  clock  hours 
of  lecture  used  in  computing  the  average.  (The  colunm  headed 
"  Both  lower  and  upper  division,"  containing,  as  it  does,  the  figures 
for  all  the  work  in  both  divisions,  the  averages  for  each  of  which 
are  reported  in  the  preceding  columns  of  this  table,  is  given  no  spe- 
cial attention  in  our  discussion  because  the  averages  it  contains  must 
obviously  be  influenced  by  the  factor  we  have  called  "  the  elementary 
or  advanced  character  of  the  work.") 

We  may  sum  up  the  discussion  of  our  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
size  of  class  upon  the  teaching  load  by  saying  that  it  is  a  factor,  but 
that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  figures  on  the  size  of  classes 
at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made  and  the  attenuation  of  the 
distribution  of  classes  when  grouped  by  size,  no  recommendation  can 
be  made  as  to  how  much  recognition  is  to  be  given  for  large  classes 
in  fixing  the  teaching  load  of  an  instructor.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  difference  due  to  size  of  class  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  time  spent  in  reading  papers  and  correcting  work  handed 
in  by  students.  If  this  is  true,  an  appropriate  recognition  for  large 
classes  might  be  made  after  the  making  of  a  small  supplementary 
investigation  into  time  spent  in  reading  and  correcting  papers  in 
classes  of  different  sizes. 

D.    A  METHOD  OF  ADJUSTING  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

In  preceding  sections  of  this  study  we  have  presented  the  facts  as 
to  the  total  time  spent  in  all  professional  activities  by  members  of  a 
university  faculty  and  the  proportional  distribution  of  this  total  time 
to  teaching  work,  and  to  such  noninstructional  activities  as  personal 
research,  other  official  duties  for  the  university,  and  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported.  We  have  also  analyzed  out  the  in- 
fluence on  the  clock  hour  of  instruction  of  certain  factors  determining 
the  teaching  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Our  next  task  must  be 
the  application  of  the  findings  in  these  preceding  portions  of  the 
investigation  in  a  method  of  adjusting  the  teaching  load  that  will 
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assure  the  university  an  approximately  uniform  amount  of  service  by 
all  members  of  its  faculty  and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  them  by 
not  requiring  much  more  service  of  some  instructors  than  is  required 
of  others. 

Computing  the  weighted  values  of  clock  hovnrs  of  mstruction. — ^The 
first  step  taken  in  the  application  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation 
in  a  method  of  adusting  the  teaching  load  was  the  ccnnputation  of  a 
set  of  weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  instruction — ^i.  e.,  values  into 
i?vhich  has  been  introduced  the  influence  of  the  several  factors  that 
have  been  found  to  affect  the  "  total  time  consumed  "  in  connection 
with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction.  These  weighted  values  are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  18-22.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  description 
of  the  procedure  in  computation,  the  only  factor  found  to  be  notably 
influential  which  has  been  omitted  is  what  we  have  termed  the  size  of 
class.  The  reason  for  omitting  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said  on  page  44. 

The  detailed  procedure  in  the  computation  of  the  weighted  values 
of  Tables  18-22  may  be  illustrated  by  describing  how  they  were  ar- 
rived at  for  foreign  language,  the  first  of  the  subject  groups  listed  in 
Table  18.  It  may  be  seen  from  Table  12  that  a  total  of  263  clock 
hours  of  the  recitation  mode  of  instruction  were  reported  by  the  teach- 
ers of  foreign  language,  and  that  the  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  was  1.77.  Before  it  was  possible 
to  compute,  e.  g.,  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  for  a  clock 
hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  average  year  place  of  these  263  clock  hours  of 
recitation.    This  was  found  in  the  following  manner: 

Average  year  place  of  clock  hours  of  recitation. 


(«) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

Year  or 
years  nor- 
mally 

taJBGOl. 

Year  place 
assigned. 

Number  of 
clock  hours. 

Product  of 
(6)and(c). 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
1-3 
2-4 
3-5 
1-4 

1 
2 
8 

1 

8 

4 

87 

54 

22 

0 

12 

43 

7 

20 

2 

4 

8 

3 

87 
108 
66 
24 
60 

70 
4 

12 
12 

n 

263 

5321 

Average  year  place,  2.02. 
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In  this  illustration,  the  "year  place  assigned  "  is  taken  from  the 
"  year  or  years  normally  taken."  For  clock  hours  reported  for  years 
1-2,  this  year  place  assigned  is  midway  between  1  and  2  or  IJ.  Year 
place  has  been  assigned  by  a  similar  method  for  clock  hours  reported 
for  years  2-3,  3-4,  1-3,  ^^,  3-5,  and  1-4.  The  average  year  place, 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  at  the  foot  of  column  (rf)  by  the  total 
number  of  clock  hours  at  the  foot  of  column  ((?),  is  2.02 — for  prac- 
tical purposes,  2.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language,  1.77,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  average  for  work  normally  taken  by  the  student 
in  his  sophomore  year.  To  compute  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  for  the  lower  divi- 
sion for  Table  18,  we  may  proceed  by  the  following  proportion: 
Oj :  aj=6 :  a?,  where  a^  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of 
I'ecitation  for  second-year  courses  for  all  subjects,  a^  is  the  niunber  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  second-year  courses 
in  foreign  language,  b  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock 
hour  of  recitation  in  the  lower  division  for  all  subjects,  and  os  is  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  lower 
division  in  foreign  language.  The  second  term  in  our  proportion  is 
seen  from  our  recent  computation  to  be  1.77.  The  third  term  is  seen 
in  Table  10  to  be  1.74.  The  first  term  is  still  needed  for  the  compu- 
tation of  x^  and  this  may  be  derived  from  the  figures  in  Table  13  by 
the  following  procedure:  Lower-division  recitation  for  all  subjects 
having  a  year  place  of  1^  ^ — midway  between  1  and  2 — ^requires,  as 
has  just  been  pointed  out,  an  average  time  expenditure  of  1.74  hours. 
Upper-division  recitation  for  all  subjects  from  the  same  table  hav- 
ing a  year  place  of  3^ — midway  between  3  and  4 — requires  an  average 
time  expenditure  of  2.13  hours.  Second-year  work,  being  one-half 
year  in  advance  of  the  year  place  of  lower-division  work  and  1 J  years 
below  upper-division  work,  should  require  on  the  average,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  hours  per  clock  hour  of  lower-division  recita- 
tion, one-fourth  of  the  difference  in  time  between  that  required  for 
upper  and  lower  division  recitation — i.  e.,  1.74  plus  J  (2.13r-1.74),  or 
1.84.    Introducing  this  as  a  ^  into  our  proportion,  we  have — 

1.84: 1.77=1.74  :aj 
1.84  a?=3.08 
a?=1.67 
This  value  of  a?,  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  reci- 
tation in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  is  to  be  found  under 
the  column  headed  "  All  work  ^  in  Table  18. 

1  Actual  computation  of  the  ayerage  year  place  of  recitation  work  in  the  lower  dlvlBion 
that  has  entered  into  the  computation  of  the  average  number  of  hours  reported  In 
Table  13  finds  it  to  be  so  near  li  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  flgnre  may  be 
safely  used.  The  same  is  true  for  the  other  modes  of  presentation,  as  well  as  for  the 
ayerage  year  place  of  3i  for  upper-div!»ion  work. 
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The  method  of  recognizing  in  the  weighted  values  the  influences  of 
the  factor  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work  needs 
still  to  be  presented.  We  have  in  Table  14  figures  to  indicate  that  the 
ratio  of  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  reci- 
tation for  all  work  to  the  average  nimiber  of  hours  of  work  per  clock 
hour  of  recitation  for  first-time  work  is  1.89 : 2.07.  Assimiing  that 
this  relationship  remains  constant  irrespective  of  the  division — ^upper, 
lower,  or  graduate — ^in  which  the  work  is  foimd,  we  resort  again  to 
a  proportional  equation,  c^:c2=^d:x^  in  which  c^  is  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  all 
iwrork,  e?2  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation 
for  all  first^time  work,  d  is  the  average  nimiber  of  hours  of  work  per 
clock  hour  of  lower-division  recitation,  and  x  is  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  lower-division  first-time 
vrork.    We  have — 

1.89: 2.07=1.74  :j» 
1.89  a?=3.60 
a?=1.91 

This  weighted  value  for  first-time  lower-division  work  will  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  Table  18.  By  means  of  a  similar  proportional  equation 
we  find  the  weighted  value  of  nonfirst-time  recitation  in  the  lower 
division  to  be  1.71. 

Table  18. — Weighted  values  for  clock  hours  of  recitation. 


Siibj6ct  or  group. 


Foreign  language 

English 

MMbemaUcs 

Social  studies 

Fbilosophy  and  psychology* 

Boienoe 

Home  econofmics 

Physical  education 

Journalism 

Architecture 

Art 

Music 

Engineering 

Forestry 

Mining 

Pharmacy , 

Library  economy 

Law 

AD 


Lower  dlvls 

ion. 

Upper  division. 

Graduate 

. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time, 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time, 
work. 

All 
work. 

1.83 

L64 

L67 

2.24 

2.02 

2.05 

8.15 

2.83 

2.88 

l.W 

1.76 

L79 

2.40 

2.16 

2.19 

8.37 

8.03 

3.06 

1.77 

L58 

L61 

2.15 

L94 

L97 

8.03 

2.72 

2.77 

2.17 

L94 

L98 

2.64 

2.38 

2.41 

8.71 

8.33 

3.39 

1.75 

L56 

L59 

2.12 

L91 

L94 

2.99 

2.68 

2.73 

2.16 

L94 

L97 

2.61 

2.36 

2.39 

8.66 

8.29 

3.35 

1.91 

1.71 

1-74 

i.SS 

i.lO 

i.lS 

S.i7 

i.94 

i.99 

1.91 

1.71 

1.74 

i.SS 

i.lO 

i.lS 

S.i7 

i.94 

t.99 

1.91 

1.71 

lU 

i.SS 

i.lO 

i.lS 

5.f7 

i.H 

i.99 

1.91 

1.71 

i^i 

i.SS 

i.lO 

i.lS 

S.i7 

i.94 

i.99 

1.64 

L46 

2.00 

1.80 

L83 

2.81 

2.53 

2.57 

2.19 

L97 

2.00 

2.68 

2.42 

2.46 

8.76 

8.38 

3.44 

L96 

L76 

L79 

2.40 

2.16 

2.19 

8.37 

8.03 

3.08 

1.91 

1.71 

lU 

i.SS 

i.io 

i.is 

S.i7 

i.94 

i.99 

1.91 

1.71 

1-74 

i.SS 

i.io 

i.is 

S.i7 

i.94 

i.99 

1.91 

1. 71 

1-74 

i.SS 

i.io 

i.lS 

S.i7 

i.94 

i.99 

1.91 

1.71 

1-74 

i.SS 

i.W 

i.is 

s.r 

i.94 

i.99 

3.19 

2.89 

2.94 

3.94 

3.55 

8.60 

5.52 

4.97 

6.06 

1.91 

1.71 

1.74 

2.33 

2.10 

2.13 

8.27 

2.94 

2.99 

>9«cp.49. 
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Table  19. — Weighted  values  for  Hock  hours  of  lecture. 


Babject  or  group.  . 


Lower  di  vision. 


rirst- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
flrsU 
time 
worX. 


AU 
work. 


Upper  divisioiL 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


AU 
work. 


Graduate  work. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 


AU 
woiic 


Foreign  language. 

Englishi 

Mathematics 

Social  studies. 


Philosophy  and  psychology. 

Oriental 

Education » 

Science 

Home  economics 

Physical  education 

Journalism 

Architecture 

Art» 

Music » 

Engineering » 

Forestry 

Mining 

Pharmacy 

Library  economy 


6.37 
8.89 
5.12 
6.37 
3.53 
2.19 
4.65 
3.63 
Iti 
i.H 
AM 
1.H 
3.62 
4.87 
4.25 

lt4 


3.67 
2.24 
2.95 
3.67 
2.03 
1.26 
2.68 
2.09 

lii 

2.09 
2.80 
2.45 
iM 
tM 
iM 


4.24 
2.59 
3.41 
4.24 
2.35 
1.46 
8.10 
2.42 
2.8t 
i.8M 
t.Si 
t.Si 
2.41 
3.24 
2.83 
t.Si 

t.Si 
t.Si 
t.Si 


6.85 
4.20 
5.52 
6.86 
3.79 
2.38 
5.03 
3.91 
4.66 
166 
4-S6 
J^66 
3.91 
5.24 
4.58 
4,66 
4.66 
4.66 
4.56 


3.93 
2.41 
3.17 
8.94 
2.18 
1.36 
2.89 
2.25 

t.Si 

t.6t 
t.6* 

t.Si 

2.25 
3.01 
2.66 

t.et 

t.Si 

t.Si 

t.Si 


4.55 
2.79 
3.67 
4.56 
2.52 
1.57 
3.34 
2.60 
S.03 
S.OS 

s.os 

S.OS 
2.60 
3.48 
3.04 
S.OS 
S.OS 
S.OS 
S.OS 


8.67 
5.29 
6.99 
8.68 
4.80 
2.99 
6.34 
4.94 
*.77 
6.77 
6.77 
6.77 
4.97 
6.64 
5.79 
5.77 
6.77 
6.77 
6.77 


4.99 
3.04 
4.02 
4.99 
2.76 
1.72 
3.65 
2.84 

s.Si 

S.Si 

s.Si 

S.St 
2.85 
8.87 
8.33 
S.St 

S.Si 
s.Si 

S.St 


5.77 
3.53 
4.«5 

5.78 
3.20 
1.99 
4.22 
3.29 
S.S4 
S.84 
S.84 
S.84 
3.30 
4.42 
3.85 
S.84 
S.84 
S.84 
S.84 


All. 


4.24 


2.44  ,      2.82 


4.56 


2.62 


3.03 


3.32 


3.84 


t  See  p.  49. 
Table  20. — Meighted  values  for  clock  hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion. 


Subject  or  group. 


Lower  division. 


Upper  division. 


Graduate. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Foreign  language 2.44 

English 2.15 

Mathematics 2.01 

Social  studies 2. 66 

Philosophy  and  psychology* . .  2. 1 4 

Education 2.57 

Science 2. 31 

Home  economics '  i.S4 

Physical  education ,  t.S4 

Journalism t.34 

Architecture '  t.S4 

Art! 2.01 

Music* I  2.68 

Engineering '  2.35 


Forestry 

Mining 

Pharmacy 

Library  economy. 


All. 


i..34 

i.34 
t.S4 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


All 
work. 


First- 
time 
work. 


1.84 

1.92 

1.62 

1.69 

1.51 

L58 

2.00 

2.09 

1.61 

1.68 

1.93 

2.02 

L74 

L82 

t.76 

1.84 

1.76 

1.84 

1.76 

1.84 

1.76 

1.84 

1.51 

1.58 

2.02 

2.11 

1.77 

1.85 

1.76 

1.84 

1.76 

',:n 

1.76 

1.76 

I.S4 

3.30 
2.91 
2.73 
3.58 
2.88 
3.48 
3.13 
S.16 
S.16 
S.16 
S.16 
2.71 
3.63 
3.17 
S.16 
3.16 
S.16 
S.16 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


2.48 
2.18 
2.05 
2.69 
2.16 
2.61 
2.36 
i.S7 
t.37 
t.S7 
t.S7 
2.04 
2.72 
2.38 
t.S7 
i.S7 
t.37 
2..V 


All 
work. 


2.59 
2.28 
2.14 
2.81 
2.26 
2.73 
2.46 
t.48 
t.48 
i.4S 
t.48 
2.13 
2.85 
2.49 
t.48 
t.48 
t.48 
2.48 


2.34 


1.84 


3. 16  ;      2. 37  I 


2.48 


First- 
time 
work. 


4.86 
4.26 
3.99 
5.26 
4.33 
5.10 
4.60 
4-64 
404 
4-64 
4.64 
3.99 
5.34 
4.65 
4-64 
4-64 
4-64 
4-64 


Noo- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 


3.63 
3.18 
2.98 
3.94 
3.17 
3.81 
3.31 
3.47 
S.17 
S.47 

2!  98 
3.99 
3.48 
S.47 
S.47 
S.47 
S.47 


4.64  I      3.47 


All 
work. 


3.81 
3.34 
3.13 
4.13 
3.32 
4.00 
3.61 
S.64 
3.64 
S.64 
S.64 
3.13 
4.19 
3.65 
3.61 
3.84 
$.64 
3.64 


3.64 


I  See  p.  49. 
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TAShB  21. — Weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  oral  quiz,  of  scheduled  conference, 

and  of  seminar. 


Lower  division. 

Upper  divisioii. 

Graduate. 

Subject  or  group. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Nan- 
first- 
time 
work. 

AU 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non. 
first- 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

ORAL  QUIZ. 

Sdeiice 

1.98 
1.67 

1.94 
1.64 

1.11 
1.07 

1.94 
1.64 

1.11 
1.07 

2.20 
1.86 

2.16 
1.83 

1.83 
1.28 

2.16 
1.83 

1.33 
1.28 

Anmihjflrts..    .... 

SCHKDX7LED  CONnREMCE. 

English 

8.21 

1.11 
1.09 

1.11 

All  subjects 

1.08 

SElffifAB. 

2.24 

Table  22. — Weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  laboratory,  shop,  and  field. 


Subject  or  group. 


Lower  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first 
time 
work. 


AU 
work. 


Upper  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first- 
tlme 
work. 


All 
work. 


Graduate. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


All 
work. 


LABOBATOBT. 

Fhfloaopby  and  psychology. 

Science 

Home  eoonomics 

Physical  education 

Arohiteoture 

Art 

|gwgftMH>«1"g 

Forestry 

lOnlng. 

Pharmacy 

Library  eoonomy 

Law!.. 


1.96 
1.39 
L54 
1.27 

use 

1.28 
1.82 

use 

1.18 

i.se 


1.96 
1.26 
L42 
L17 
I.MS 
1.18 
L21 
l.tS 
LOB 
i.MS 


Lie 

1.20 
L43 
L18 

Lie 

LIO 
L22 

i.te 

LOO 

i.te 


i.rr 

L30 
L44 
L18 
Lf7 
L19 
L2B 

i.tr 

LIO 
Lf7 
L88 
2.26 


Lie 

L19 
1.32 
LOS 

Lie 

LOO 
L14 

Lie 

LOO 

Lie 

L26 
2.06 


1.17 
L20 
L33 
LOO 
L17 
LIO 
LIS 
1.17 
LOl 
1.17 
L27 
2.08 


i.4e 

L49 
LOS 


US4 
L37 
L62 


LS5 
L38 
L53 


L4S 
2.60 


LSI 
2.38 


1.S5 
L27 
L32 
LU 
L16 
LU 
L46 
2.40 


AU  subjects 

SHOT. 

Engineering  and  «»<niiig . 

flKLD. 

Forestry 


L36 


L25 


L28 


L26 


L27 


L16 


L17 


L46 


L34 


L8S 


1.17 


1  Comimted  from  six  hours  of  moot  court. 

We  are  now  ready  to  compute  the  weighted  values  in  foreign  lan- 
guage for  first-time  and  nonfirst  time  recitation  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion as  required  for  complete  illustration.  For  the  first-time  work 
we  have  the  proportional  equation  61:^2=/ :»,  in  which 

61  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for 
all  subjects  in  lower-division,  e^  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  for 
all  subjects  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  first-time  work  in  lower- 
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division,  /  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recita- 
tion in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  and  x  is  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  first-time  recitation  in  foreign 
language  in  the  lower  division.  Substituting  the  known  values,  'we 
have — 

1.74:1. 91=1. 67:aj 
1.74  a?  =3.19 
a?  =1.83. 

By  means  of  a  similar  proportional  equation  we  obtain  the  weighted 
value  1.64  for  nonfirst  time  work  in  foreign  language  in  the  lower 
division. 

With  exceptions  to  be  noted,  the  procedure  just  described  has  been 
used  in  computing  all  weighted  values  appearing  in  these  tables. 
Table  12  shows  that  for  some  subjects  or  subject  groups  the  numbers 
of  clock  hours  of  some  of  the  modes  of  presentation  are  so  small  as 
to  make  a  weighted  value  based  on  their  averages  a  relatively  unde- 
pendable  figure.  For  instance,  for  the  group  of  social  studies  only 
7i  clock  hours  of  recitation  are  reported.  To  compute  a  weighted 
value  with  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of 
recitation  for  this  subject  group  as  a  foundation  would  be  unsafe. 
So,  in  this  case  the  weighted  value  for  recitation  was  obtained  by 
the  solution  of  a  proportional  equation  introducing  the  weighted 
value  of  a  clock  hour  of  the  most  common  mode  of  presentation  re- 
ported for  thip  group,  viz,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion.  The  pro- 
portional equation  used  here  was  cid^wix  in  whidi  c 
is  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion  for  all  subjects  in  the  lower  division,  d  is  the 
average  nmnber  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  all 
subjects  in  the  lower  division  (for  o  and  d  see  Table  18),  w  is  the 
weighted  value  of  a  clock  hour  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  the 
social  studies  in  the  lower  division  (see  Table  20),  and  w  is  the 
weighted  value  of  a  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  social  studies  in 
the  lower  division.    Substituting  the  known  values,  we  have — 

1.84:1.74=2.09:0? 
1.84  aj =8.64 
»=1.98. 

This  value  of  a?  is  introduced  in  its  proper  place  in  Table  18  and 
from  it  the  two  remaining  weighted  values  for  lower-division  work 
also  to  be  found  in  this  table  have  been  computed  in  a  manner  pre- 
viously described.  The  method  of  calculation  of  the  weighted  values 
for  the  social  studies  in  the  upper  and  graduate  divisions  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding.    This  method  of  obtaining  weighted 
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values  has  been  used  whenever  the  number  of  clock  hours  of  the 
mode  of  presentation  has  been  less  than  10,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subject  or  subject  group  is  represented  in  Table  12  by  10 
or  more  clock  hours  of  some  other  mode  of  presentation.  This  mini- 
mum was  rather  arbitrarily  chosen  after  a  number  of  trial  compu- 
tations of  averages  had  been  made,  and  is  considered  large  enough 
to  eliminate  the  worst  of  the  variation  due  to  a  small  representation 
of  a  subject  or  group  in  a  mode  of  presentation.  Kesort  to  this 
method  is  signified  by  the  use  of  the  superscript  (^)  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  name  of  the  subject  or  subject  group. 

In  instances  of  subjects  or  subject  groups  which  are  represented  in 
none  of  the  three  modes  of  recitation,  lecture,  or  mixed  lecture,  and 
discussion  by  as  many  as  10  or  more  clock  hours,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introduce  in  Tables  18-20  the  weighted  values  found  for  aU  sub- 
jects, which  are  shown  in  the  lowest  horizontal  columns  of  each  of 
the  tables  of  weighted  values.  This  is  not  the  method  to  be  desired, 
but  seems  to  be  the  only  recourse  in  the  circumstances.  Such  intro- 
duction is  indicated  by  the  use  of  italics. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  method 
of  compilation  of  the  tables  of  weighted  values  that  they  are  designed 
to  recognize  all  factors  found  to  be  notably  influential  in  determining 
the  teaching  load  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  except  size  of  class. 
(a)  The  mode  of  presentation  as  a  factor  is  recognized  by  having 
each  of  the  tables  give  the  weighted  values  for  different  modes,  as 
recitation,  lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  oral  quiz,  scheduled 
ccmference,  seminar,  laboratory,  shop,  and  field. 

(&)  The  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor  is  recognized  by  hav- 
ing the  weighted  values  entered  by  subject  or  subject  groups  listed 
in  the  left-hand  columns  of  the  tables.  In  instances  where  certain 
modes  of  presentation  are  not  reported  for  certain  subjects  or  subject- 
groups,  or  where  the  work  infrequently  classifies  under  a  mode,  t^ese 
subjects  or  subject  groups  are  omitted  from  the  table.  For  these 
reasons,  e.  g.,  education  and  oriental  are  omitted  from  Table  18. 
Law.  is  omitted  from  Table  19,  not  because  the  lecture  mode  of  pre- 
sentation is  not  used  in  this  subject,  but  because  a  combination  of 
modes  is  used  which  the  instructors  of  that  subject  designate  as 
recitation.  Tables  18,  19,  and  20  are  more  nearly  ccwnplete  in  the 
recognition  of  subject  differences  than  are  the  succeeding  tables. 
Table  21,  giving  weighted  values  for  oral  quiz,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  clock  hours  of  this  mode  reported  for  most  subjects,  pre- 
sents weighted  values  for  the  science  group  and  "All  subjects";  it 
also  contains  weighted  values  for  scheduled  conference,  and  recog- 
nizes only  English  and  "All  subjects";  containing  weighted  values 
for  seminar,  it  gives  no  subject  distinctions.    Table  22,  presenting 
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weighted  values  for  laboratory,  shop,  and  field,  recognizes  all  subjects 
for  which  these  modes  of  presentation  were  reported. 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the 
work  as  a  factor  is  recognized  in  the  tables  in  presenting  the  weighted 
values  by  lower,  upper,  and  graduate  divisions.  In  Tables  18,  19, 
and  20  a^  complete  set  of  weighted  values  has  been  computed  for  all 
three  divisions.  As  the  oral-quiz  mode  seems  not  to  be  used  in 
the  graduate  divisicm.  Table  21  contains  no  weighted  values  for  that 
division.  As  the  seminar  mode  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  grad- 
uate classes,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  compute  weighted  values 
for  the  mode  in  the  lower  and  upper  divisions.  Weighted  values  for 
laboratory  have  been  omitted  from  the  lower  division  in  library  econ- 
omy and  law  and  from  the  graduate  division  in  physical  education, 
as  there  was  no  laboratory  work  of  these  divisions  reported  in  these 
subjects.  Similar  explanations  will  account  for  the  omissions  of 
figures  for  two  of  the  three  divisions  from  Table  22. 

(d)  Previous  experience  or  inexperience  of  the  instructor  with  the 
work  taught  is  recognized  in  these  tables  by  the  figures  for  weighted 
values  presented  imder  the  rubrics  "  first-time ''  work  and  "  non-first- 
time"  work.  The  tables  not  giving  recognition  to  this  factor  are 
those  presenting  weighted  values  for  scheduled  conference,  shop, 
and  field,  and  these  omissions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  attenuated 
distributions  or  complete  absence  of  "  first-time  "  work  in  these  modes 
in  the  data  used  in  this  study. 

Conoerrdng  the  validity  of  the  method  of  computing  the  weighted 
values. — ^Throughout  the  description  of  the  method  of  computing  the 
weighted  values  of  Table  18,  etc.,  some  such  queries  as  the  following 
may  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  reader:  Why  obtain  the  weighted 
values  by  the  method  of  proportional  equations  here  used  instead  of 
from  one  large  original  distribution  table,  which  should  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  analyze  the  influence  of  all  the  hypothetical  factors  at 
one  time,  and  from  which  the  correct  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  could  be  directly  taken  without 
the  interposition  of  the  method  of  proportional  equations?  And, 
again,  is  there  not  a  measure  of  fallacy  in  this  method  of  indirect  com- 
putation through  proportional  equations,  due  to  a  confusion  of  fac- 
tors in  the  tables  devised  to  analyze  the  influence  of  these  factors  t 
The  former  of  these  queries  may  be  answered  by  sajring  that  the 
method  it  implies  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  first  one  tried  in 
attacking  the  data,  but  was  found  to  be  impracticable  because  the 
distributions  of  clock  hours  became  so  attenuated  in  a  table  providing 
so  many  refinements  that  no  dependable  averages  could  be  obtained. 
This  impracticability  will  come  home  to  the  reader  if  he  will  imagine 
the  distributions  of  clock  hours  in  Table  12  again  broken  into  the 
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three  classes  of  lower,  upper,  and  graduate  division  work,  and  these 
distributions  again  divided  into  "first  time,"  and  "nonfirst  time" 
groups.  Manifestly,  to  have  fairly  large  numbers  of  clock  hours 
from  which  to  calculate  the  averages,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  method 
similar  to  the  one  used. 

A  frank  answer  to  the  second  query  must  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
slight  extent  of  fallacy,  due  to  the  confusion  of  factors  in  the  tables 
planned  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  factors,  but  careful  reconsid- 
eration of  the  construction  of  these  tables  and  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  weighted  values  will  show  that  the  possibility  of  error  is  by 
no  means  large.  In  addition  to  the  original  distributions  used  to  com- 
pute the  average  year  place  of  the  work  reported  in  a  subject  or  sub- 
ject group,  as  illustrated  on  page  49,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  only  tables  that  have  been  used  in  the  computation  of  the  weighted 
values  are  12,  13,  and  14.  Table  12  recognizes  mode  of  presentation 
and  subject,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  elementary  or  advanced 
character  of  and  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work. 
That  is,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  former  two 
factors  the  averages  thus  obtained  have  also  been  influenced  by  the 
two  remaining  factors.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  before  the 
averages  for  subjects  in  this  table  were  used  in  computing  the 
weighted  values,  the  average  year  place  of  the  work  reported  in  a 
subject  was  computed,  and  this  year  place  given  recognition  in  the 
computation.  In  this  way  the  confusion  that  ignoring  the  influence 
of  this  factor  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work 
would  bring  has  been  largely  eliminated.  The  remaining  factor — 
previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work — is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  ignored  in  utilizing  this  table.  That  disregard  of  this 
factor  in  using  the  averages  of  this  table  is  not  disastrous  to  the  re- 
liability of  our  method  may  be  judged  by  comparison  of  the  averages 
for  nonfirst  time  work  and  all  work  in  Table  14.  Except  in  two  in- 
stances— ^lecture  and  seminar — ^these  averages  for  nonfirst  time  work 
and  all  work  are  equal  or  almost  equal,  and  in  these  two  cases  they 
differ  by  0.40  and  0.25  of  an  hour,  respectively.  This  tendency  toward 
a  small  difference  or  identity  in  these  averages  is  due  to  the  relatively 
small  proportion  the  "  first  time  "  clock  hours  are  of  all  clock  hours 
reported.  As  the  averages  in  Table  12  are  for  all  work,  it  should 
be  clear  that  weighted  values  based  upon  them  are  not  much  dis- 
credited by  the  fact  that  this  factor  of  previous  experience  or  inex- 
perience with  the  work  has  been  disregarded. 

Table  13  analyzes  the  influence  of  mode  of  presentation  and  the 
elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work,  but  disregards  the 
incidence  of  the  influence  of  subject  and  previous  experience  or  in- 
experience with  the  work,  while  Table  14  analyzes  the  influence  of 
mode  of  presentation  and  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with 
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the  work,  disregarding  subject  and  the  elementary  or  advanced  char- 
acter of  the  work.  The  subject  as  a  factor  is  disregarded  in  both 
these  tables,  but  by  using  as  our  basic  figures  in  the  computation  of 
the  weighted  values  the  averages  by  subjects  in  Table  12,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  factor  has  been  introduced  in  the  weighted  values* 
The  relative  inconsequence  of  disregarding  previous  experience  or 
inexperience  with  the  work  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  figures  in  Table  12  in  a  preceding  paragrapli. 
The  disregard  of  the  influence  of  the  elementary  and  advanced 
character  of  the  work  that  follows  from  using  the  averages  of  Table 
14  may  to  a  slight  extent  affect  the  weighted  values  in  imdesired 
directions. 

In  the  face  of  these  admissions  of  sources  of  partial  weakness  of 
the  method  of  computing  the  weighted  values,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  incidence  of  such  untoward  influence,  where  such  large  num- 
bers of  clock  hours  are  concerned  as  in  these  tables,  will  tend  to  be 
so  distributed  as  in  large  part  to  mitigate  the  evils  that  may  arise. 

Application  of  the  Tnethod  of  adjusting  the  tea^^hing  load. — ^We 
may  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  application  of  the 
weighted  values  to  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  In  doing 
so,  in  order  to  make  the  illustrations  readily  intelligible,  any  neces- 
sary special  allowance  for  the  remaining  components  of  the  total 
working  load,  viz,  supervision  of  students  working  on  individual  re- 
search problems,  personal  research,  office  hours,  committee,  and  ad- 
ministrative work,  and  other  professional  activities^  will  at  first  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  That  is,  we  shall  set  out  by  illustrating 
the  application  to  instructors  who  are  expected  to  carry  a  full  teach- 
ing load  without  special  additional  activities.  For  such  illustration 
we  must  first  have  before  us  the  normal  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  teaching  work  by  full-time  instructors.  Group  3  of 
Table  9  (p.  23)  shows  the  average  length  of  the  teaching  day  of  such 
full-time  instructors  to  be  6.1 — approximately  6  hours.  As  this  has 
been  calculated  from  a  school  week  containing  5^  teacliing  days,  this 
will  mean  an  average  total  teaching  week  of  33  hours,  which  will  be 
used  as  the  point  of  departure  in  ascertaining  the  clock  hours  of  in- 
struction that  should  be  carried.  Eeference  to  the  remaining  figures 
for  group  3  in  this  table  will  discover  that  this  allows  to  the  average 
full-time  instructor  approximately  2  hours  (column  4b)  of  an 
average  approximate  eight-hour  day  (column  5b),  or  11  hours  per 
week  for  noninstructional  activities. 

The  illustrations  to  follow  aim  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
the  weighted  values  to  some  of  the  main  types  of  problems  likely  to 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  To  illustrate  for  all 
types  of  problems  and  for  all  subjects  or  subject  groups  would  be 
both  imnecessary  and  a  waste  of  space  and  time. 
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(a)  The  first  illustration — a  very  simple  one — ^is  that  required  to 
ai2swer  the  question,  how  many  dock  hours  of  instruction  should  be 
assigned  to  a  teacher  of  foreign  language  who  carries  only  lower- 
division  work  and  has  had  previous  experience  with  the  courses  to  be 
taught  f  Table  18  shows  the  weighted  value  of  a  nonfirst-time  clock 
hour  of  lower-division  recitation  (the  mode  of  presentation  almost 
universal  in  this  subject  group  in  this  division)  to  be  1.64  hours. 
EHviding  38  by  1.64  we  have  a  quotient  of  approximately  20,  the 
number  of  clock  hours  of  such  instruction  that  should  be  carried. 
If  the  instructor  is  new  to  his  work,  we  should  divide  33  by  the 
weighted  value  1.83  (see  first-time  column  of  Table  18),  the  quotient 
obtained  signifying  that  he  should  carry  18  clock  hours — i.  e.,  2 
clock  hours  less  than  if  he  had  had  previous  experience  with  the 
work. 

(ft)  However,  in  practice  few  instructors  are  assigned  work  solely 
in  one  division,  as  has  been  assumed  in  this  illustration.  More  fre- 
quently the  work  is  distributed  in  two  or  three  divisions.  The  prob- 
lem here  might  come  up  in  something  like  the  following  manner :  Is 
an  instructor  in  foreign  language  carrying  a  full  teaching  load  if  he 
is  responsible  for  a  5-hour  course  in  lower  division;  two  3-hour 
courses  in  upper  division,  one  of  these  being  conducted  by  the  recita- 
tion mode  of  presentation,  and  the  other  being  a  course  in  the  history 
of  the  literature  in  this  language,  by  the  mixed  lecture  and  discussion 
mode;  and  a  2-hour  seminar — all  these  courses  except  the  last  having 
been  previously  taught  by  him?  From  Table  18  we  find  that  the  5- 
hour  course  in  the  lower  division  represents  a  total  weighted  value 
of  5Xl«64=8.20;  the  3-hour  upper-division  recitation  course  has  a 
total  weighted  value  of  3X2.02=6.06;  the  3-hour  upper-division 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  course  (Table  20),  3X2.48=7.44;  the 
2-hour  seminar,  2X3.21=6.42.  The  total  weighted  value  is  8.20 
plus  6.06  plus  7.44  plus  6.42=28.12— i.  e.,  4.88,  or  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  2-hour  upper  division  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  course 
less  than  should  be  carried. 

(c)  Application  may  also  be  made  for  instruction  in  English.  It 
may  be  asked  how  many  clock  hours  should  be  assigned  to  an  in- 
structor carrying  work  solely  in  the  lower  division,  provision  first 
being  made  for  10  clock  hours  of  scheduled  conference?  According 
to  Table  21  the  total  weighted  value  of  these  10  hours  of  scheduled 
conference  is  10Xl«ll=ll-l«  Subtracting  these  from  the  total  of 
83  hours,  we  have  21.9  hours  to  be  assigned  to  recitation  clock  hours 
at  the  weighted  value  of  1.76  hours  each.  This  means  21.9  divided  by 
1.76,  or  approximately  12  such  clock  hours. 

(d)  If  the  problem  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load 
of  an  instructor  of  English  who  carries  a  5-hour  recitation  course  in 
the  lower  division,  the  remainder  of  his  time,  exclusive  of  10  hours 
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of  sdieduled  conference  equally  divided  between  lower  and  upper 
division,  being  devoted  to  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  work  in  the 
upper  division,  it  will  be  solved  as  follows:  The  total  weighted  value 
of  the  lower-division  recitation  (Table  18)  course  is  5x1.76=8.80;  of 
5  hours  of  lower-division  conference  (Table  21),  5X1-11=5.65;  of 

5  hours  of  upper-division  conference  (Table  21),  5x1-33=6.65.  So 
far,  8.80  plus  5.55  plus  6.65,  or  21  hours  of  the  total  of  38  have  been 
disposed  of,  leaving  12  hours  for  assignment  to  upper-division  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion.  This  will  mean  12  divided  by  2.18,  or  ap- 
proximately 5  or  6  hours  of  such  work. 

(e)  Illustration  of  such  application  in  the  department  of  education 
is  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The  most  frequent  mode  of  presenta- 
tion here  is  mixed  lecture  and  discussion.  For  an  instructor  who  is 
teaching  only  upper-division  work  with  which  he  has  had  previous 
acquaintance,  this  proper  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  will  be 
33  divided  by  2.61  (see  Table  20),  or  approximately  13. 

(/)  lUustratioi)  for  the  field  of  science  is  not  as  easy,  as  almost 
always  two  or  more  modes  of  presentation  are  involved.  The  prob- 
lem may  arise  in  the  following  manner:  An  instructor  carries  the 
lecture  and  oral-quiz  work  of  two  lower-division  courses  in  science 
with  which  he  has  had  previous  experience.    These  include,  together, 

6  lecture  hours  and  2  quiz  hours.  He  is  to  carry  laboratory  hours  in 
addition  up  to  a  full  teaching  load ;  it  is  desired  to  known  what  this 
number  of  laboratory  hours  should  be.  According  to  Table  19  the 
weighted  value  of  the  lecture  hours  is  6X2.09,  or  12.54.  From  Table 
21  we  find  that  the  weighted  value  of  the  quiz  hours  is  2X1-94,  or 
3.88.  This  is  a  total  of  16.42  hours,  leaving  16.58  of  the  average  of 
33  hours  to  be  applied  to  laboratory  at  a  weighted  value  of  1.28  (see 
Table  22),  which  means  16.58  divided  by  1.28,  or  13  clock  hours  of 
laboratory. 

(ff)  As  it  is  a  relatively  new  field,  some  interest  may  attach  to 
an  illustration  of  application  in  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load 
in  home  economics.  Our  illustration  may  assume  3  clock  hours  of 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  and  12  clock  hours  of  laboratory,  all 
nonfirst  time  work,  in  the  upper  division,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  instructor's  teaching  load  to  be  given  to  lower-division  labora- 
tory. The  3  hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  ^  (see  Table  20) 
have  a  weighted  value  of  3X2.37,  or  7.11.  The  12  clock  hours  of 
laboratory  (see  Table  22)  have  a  total  weighted  value  of  12X1-32, 
or  15.84.  Thus,  7.11  plus  15.84,  or  22.95,  hours  of  the  average  teach- 
ing load  of  33  hours  are  used  in  this  upper-division  work,  leaving 
10.05  hours  to  be  devoted  to  lower-division  laboratory  at  a  weighted 

1  As  has  been  preyioosly  explained  (p.  48),  because  of  the  smaU  number  of  clock  hoam 
of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  reported  for  this  department,  the  weighted  valaee  for  all 
subjects  glyen  in  the  lowest  horisontal  column  of  this  taMe  are  used. 
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value  of  1.42  hours  (see  Table  22)  per  clock  hour.  This  means 
approximately  7  such  lower-division  laboratory  clock  hours. 

(A)  As  a  last  illustration  let  us  apply  the  weighted  values  for 
teaching  work  in  law  to  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  It  has 
already  been  stated  (p^  49)  that  the  mode  of  presentation  commonly 
reported  for  law  is  recitation.  The  weighted  value  for  the  upper- 
division  recitation  clock  hour  in  law  (see  Table  18)  is  3.55.  Dividing 
the  average  teaching  load,  33  hours,  by  this  value,  we  arrive  at  a 
teaching  load  of  9  clock  hours. 

Having  illustrated  the  method  of  adjusting  the  teaching  load  of 
full-time  instructors,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  address  a  word  of 
explanation  and  justification  to  one  feature  of  this  study — ^the  con- 
sistent use  of  and  dependence  upon  the  average  or  arithmetic  mean. 
The  reader  has  noted  its  use  in  computing  the  foundation  measures 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  clock 
hour  of  instruction;  these  are  the  averages  upon  which  the  tables  of 
weighted  values  were  constructed.  It  was  also  used  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  which  the  full-time  instructor  may  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  to  instruction  (approximately  6  hours)  as  well  as  to 
all  professional  activities  (approximately  8  hours).  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  computations  at  other  points  in  l^e  study.  The  average 
has  been  consistently  used  because  it  is  the  average  instructor  (here 
used  in  terms  of  rate  of  working)  for  whom  the  university  must 
adjust  the  teaching  load.  It  would  clearly  be  out  of  question  for 
the  university  to  adjust  teaching  loads  by  the  rates  of  working  of 
individtuil  instructors.  For  instance,  because  the  university  admin- 
istration must  expect  an  approximately  equal  amount  of  service  of 
all  instructors,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  university  to  adjust  teach- 
ing loads  of  individuals  who  are  slower  than  the  average  to  their 
rate  of  working.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  those 
who  work  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  average  to  adjust  their 
teaching  loads  to  tfoeir  rates  of  working.  In  other  words,  the  instruc- 
tor sloww  than  the  average  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
slowness  in  longer  hours  of  work,  whereas  the  instructor  who  is 
more  rapid  than  the  average  of  his  colleagues  should  have  the  margin 
of  time  which  he  gains  by  his  more  rapid  rate  to  dispose  of  as  he 
chooses. 

It  remains  to  comment  briefly  on  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching 
load  by  the  tnnlnng  of  necessary  special  allowances  for  other  possible 
components  of  the  total  working  load — ^viz,  (1)  supervision  of  stu- 
dents working  on  individual  research  problems,  (2)  personal  re- 
search, (3)  office,  committee,  and  administrative  work,  and  (4)  other 
professional  activities. 

(1)  On  page  10  it  is  stated  that  the  time  required  for  the  super- 
vision of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  averaged 
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0.76  hour  per  student.  One  or  two  such  students  could  not  affect  the 
total  working  load  of  an  instructor  sufficiently  to  nece^itate  a  special 
allowance  on  account  of  the  amount  of  supervision  required,  and,  as 
it  may  be  seen  from  Table  2  (p.  11)  that  only  20  instructors  report 
as  many  as  three  or  more,  such  a  special  allowance  will  need  to  be 
made  in  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  cases.  As  has  already 
been  stated  on  page  11,  if  no  adjustment  has  already  been  made  in 
assigning  to  the  instructors  the  courses  in  which  these  students  who 
are  working  on  individual  research  problems  are  enrolled,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  for  those 
who  must  super\ase  four  or  more  students  in  such  work.  Such  ad- 
justment may  be  made  by  subtracting  from  the  basic  33  hours  of  in- 
structional time  the  number  of  hours  that  will  probably  be  required 
for  the  work  of  supervision — ^this  number  of  hours  to  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  0.76  by  the  number  of  such  students — before  proceeding 
to  fix  the  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  to  be  carried. 

(2)  As  in  the  case  of  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  indi- 
vidual research  problems,  the  essential  principle  to  be  recognized  in 
making  special  allowances  for  personal  research  has  already  been 
enunciated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  (p.  25).  The  recom- 
mendation has  been  against  a  general  reduction  of  the  teaching 
schedule,  because  the  facts  indicate  that  this  would  not  be  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  encouraging  personal  research.  The  method  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  presented  is  the  reduction  of  the  teaching  schedule 
for  individual  instructors  who  have  demonstrated  their  inclination 
toward  and  ability  in  research  by  some  measure  of  productivity  in 
spite  of  a  normal  teaching  schedule.  The  exact  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  any  allowance  made  will  be  more  nearly  measurable  if 
made  either  as  a  reduction  of  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching 
work  (d)  by  some  definite  number  of  hours  of  this  teaching  load  or 
(b)  by  a  definite  number  of  some  specific  kind  of  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction whose  weighted  value  is  known  than  if  stated  in  terms  of 
unspecified  clock  hours.  For  instance,  a  reduction  by  10  hours  of  the 
normal  teaching  load  of  33  hours  would  leave  23  hours  of  teaching 
work  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  known  weighted  values  to  a  defi- 
nite number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction.  Again,  a  reduction  of  this 
normal  load  by  two  clock  hours  of  nonfirst  time  upper-division 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  science  would  leave  33— (2X2.36),  or 
28.28  hours,  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  known  wei^ted  values  to 
a  definite  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  a  reduction  in  terms  of  unspecified  clock  hours  for  an  in- 
structor who  has  been  teaching  nonfirst  time  lower-division  work 
might  be  offset  by  assigning  to  him  a  less  number  of  clock  hours  of 
first  time  upper-division  work  and  such  an  assignment  might  still  be 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  provision  for  a  reduction.    If  a 
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reductioii  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  clock  hours,  the  kinds  of  clock 
hoars  ought  at  least  to  be  qiecified,  since,  assuredly,  judging  from  our 
weighted  values,  a  reduction,  e.  g.,  of  2  clock  hours  of  nonfirst  time 
lower-division  recitation  in  foreign  language  would  not  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  reduction  of  two  clo(&  hours  of  first  time  upper- 
division  lecture  in  the  same  subject  group.  Of  the  two  methods  of 
specifying  an  allowance  of  tAA^Iiing  time  for  personal  research  which 
are  here  recommended,  the  former  is  the  preferable,  unless  in  using 
the  latter  it  is  understood  that  the  equivalent  m  weighted  value  of  the 
specified  clock  hours,  not  the  specified  clock  hours  themselves,  is 
meant.  To  insist  on  a  reducticm  in  specified  clock  hours  themselves 
might  bring  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  distrib- 
uting courses  within  a  department. 

(3)  It  has  been  pointed  out  an  page  16  that  relatively  few  full- 
time  instructors  (i.  e.,  instructors  who  are  not  also  heads  of  other 
than  one-man  departments  or  deans)  will  require  special  reductions 
of  their  teaching  schedules  for  office  hours,  committee  and  adminis- 
trative work.  Such  reductions  are  to  be  made  only  when  the  regular 
demand  upon  an  instructor  for  this  type  of  activity  is  much  more 
than  the  average  of  3.6  hours  per  week  found  for  full-time  instruc- 
tors. The  need  for  this  average  amount  of  time  is  recognized  in  the 
2  hours  per  day  of  leeway  between  the  average  teaching  day  of 
approidmately  6  hours  and  the  average  total  working  day  of  approxi- 
mately 8  hours.  It  was  also  stated  that  allowances  should  be  made  for 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  for  deans.  The 
difference  between  the  average  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  activi- 
ties imder  consideration  by  heads  of  departments  (exclusive  of  the 
one  reporting  41.3  hours  for  the  week)  and  by  full-time  instructors 
being  approximately  7  hours,  for  the  average  head  of  a  department 
the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching  work  should  be  reducfed  by 
this  amount  or  its  equivalent  in  specified  clock  hours  of  instruction. 
The  difference  between  the  averages  for  deans  who'  are  also  heads  of 
departments  and  for  ftdl-time  instructors  being  approximately  15 
hours,  for  the  average  dean  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching 
work  should  be  reduced  by  this  amoimt  or  its  equivalent  in  specified 
clock  hours  of  instruction.  But,  since  the  demand  for  such  activity 
must  be  heavier  for  some  heads  of  departments  and  deans  than  for 
others,  such  reductions,  to  be  just  and  economical,  should  not  be  uni- 
form for  all  heads  of  departments  and  for  all  deans.  On  account  of 
the  short  period  of  time— one  week — covered  by  the  reports  used  in 
this  study,  no  recommendation  can  be  made  here  for  specific  heads 
or  deans»  A  supplementary  investigation  extending  through  a 
longer  period  of  time  must  be  made  before  reductions  may  be  made 
in  whose  justice  we  may  place  much  confidence. 
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(4)  In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  (pp.  17-18)'  such  facts  as 
have  been  available  touching  the  time  spent  in  "  professional  activi- 
ties not  otherwise  reported"  have  been  presented  and  interpreted. 
Nothwithstanding  that  no  recommendation  could  be  made  in  tlie 
matter  of  reduction  of  teaching  time  for  most  of  the  subjects  and 
subject  groups  represented  in  this  investigation,  the  facts  indicated 
that  for  some  subjects — ^the  newer  and  more  rapidly  developing 
ones — ^the  demand  upon  the  instructor  of  these  other  professional 
activities  is  heavier  than  for  others,  and  that  for  the  former  subjects, 
when  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  exceeds  notably  the 
average  of  5  to  6  hours  found  for  all  instructors,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  for  particular  sub- 
jects or  instructors.  For  subjects  in  which  and  instructors  for  whom 
the  demand  for  such  activity  is  at  this  average  or  less,  there  should 
be  no  such  allowance,  as  it  is  already  cared  for  by  the  leeway  between 
the  average  6-hour  teaching  day  and  the  average  8-hour  workin|^ 
day  of  full-time  instructors.  When  allowances  are  made  they  should 
be  made  as  reductions  of  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  per  week  of 
teaching  work  or  the  equivalent  of  the  reductions  in  specific  clock 
hours  of  instruction.  As  soon  as  it  appears  that  such  concessions 
are  no  longer  necessary  or  are  no  longer  properly  utilized,  they 
should  be  withdrawn.  Because  of  the  paucity  and  weakness  of  the 
figures  for  subjects  and  subject  groups  as  presented  in  Table  7,  be- 
fore the  extent  of  such  concessions  may  be  justly  determined  a  sup- 
plementary investigation  should  be  made  into  the  time  spent  in  these 
other  professional  activities  either  by  a  larger  number  of  instructors 
or  through  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  both.  Such  a  supplementary 
investigation  should  distinguish  between  activities  that  bring  addi- 
tional remuneration  and  those  that  do  not — an  important  distinction 
which  was  overlooked  in  the  present  investigation. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Sheet  L 

This  qneetiomiaire  is  being  sent  to  all  teaching  members  of  the  faculty  with 
the  aim  of  securing  data  that  will  throw  further  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
proper  assignment  of  teadiing  hours.  In  this  Instance  we  are  investigating  one 
important  aspect  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  several  types  of  work,  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  total  time  consumed  in  carrying  them  on.  You  are 
asked  to  take  note  of  all  time  spent  outside  the  class  period  in  preparation  for 
and  in  connection  with  the  courses  and  sections  you  are  teaching,  as  well  as  in 
other  activities,  and  to  record  the  time  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  Your  report 
should  cover  the  class  and  other  work  included  in  the  school  week  beginning 
Monday,  May  14,  and  ending  Saturday,  May  19. 

In  this  in/vestiffation  there  is  no  intention  to  check  up  the  total  time  expendi- 
ture of  the  individual  faculty  member  with  a  view  to  measuring  his  teaching 
etflciency, 

IMPOBTAJNT  DIRECTIONS. 

(o)  Read  the  questionnaire  carefully  as  soon  as  possible,  noting  the  classi- 
fications of  time  expenditure,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  report  that  can  not 
be  used  when  the  data  are  finally  assembled. 

(6)  Your  reports  on  the  time  spent  outside  the  class  period  in  preparation 
for  and  in  connection  with  the  class  work  and  in  other  activities  outside  the 
class  periods  should  not  be  mere  guesses  but  should  be  based  on  reference  to  a 
timepiece. 

(e)  Make  a  report  for  each  course  or  section  for  which  you  have  teaching 
responsibility.  If  you  are  conducting  only  a  part  of  the  work  in  a  course,  e.  g., 
quiz,  laboratory  or  lecture  section,  reading  papers,  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  conducted  by  some  other  person,  be  sure  to  make  this  fact  clear  in 
your  report.  Give  the  time  only  for  the  work  for  which  you  are  responsible  and 
state  i^dflcally  what  parts  of  the  work  are  done  by  others. 

(d)  If  the  same  preparation  suffices  for  two  or  more  sections  of  the  same 
course,  distribute  the  time  in  equal  parts  to  each  of  the  sections. 

(e)  Be  careful  otherwise  to  avoid  recording  the  same  time  expenditure  In 
more  than  one  place. 


1.  Number  of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  under  your 

supervision  during  the  present  semester .    Number  of  minutes 

spent  in  such  supervision,  If  any,  during  the  week  of  May  14-19 

2.  Time  spent  during  the  week  in  research  other  than  that  reported  elsewhere 
on  tills  and  the  accompanying  sheet, minutes. 

3.  Time  spent  on  other  official  duties  for  the  university  (office  hours,  com- 
mittee work,  administrative  functions,  etc.), minutes. 
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4.  Time  spent  in  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reported,  »_— 

minutes.    List  here  these  activities.     

5.  If  It  is  your  opinion  that  any  of  the  courses  on  which  you  are  reporting 
should  l>e  conducted  In  some  manner  (lecture,  laboratory,  recitation,  etc.) 
other  than  that  which  you  indicate  on  page  2  as  now  obtaining,  state  specifically 
in  what  manner  it  should  be  presented,  and  why.  (Use  back  of  this  sheet  for 
answer.^ 

(Answer  the  following  two  questions  after  having  filled  out  the  remainder 
of  the  questionnaire:) 

6.  Has  the  week  reported  upon  been  a  fairly  normal  one?    . 

If  not,  in  what  specific  respects  has  it  been  exceptional?    

7.  State  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  "total  time  consumed"  as  a  factor 
In  the  determination  of  the  proper  number  of  teaching  hours.    

Name 

Sheet  2. 

Record  totals  for  week  in  the  appropriate  spaces  below.  Report  under  Nos.  8,  10,  12. 
14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  23.  and  24  in  the  left-hand  column  time  spent  outside  the  dav 
periods  only.* 


1.  Department. 


2.  Course  and  section  (make  a  sep- 
arate report  for  each  section). 


3.  Credit  carried  by  course. 


4.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have 
taught  the  course? 


5.  Year  or  years  in  which  course  is 
normally  taken,^  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


6.  Enrollment  during  semester. 


7.  Hours  of  recitation. 


8.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
recitation. 


9.  Hours  of  lecture  during  the  w(»ek. 


10.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
lectures  during  the  week. 


»  Data  relatincr  to  onr  course  or  section  should  aJI  be  placed  In  one  vertical  column. 
*  1  for  freshmen,  2  for  sophomores,  5  for  graduate  courses  and  professional  coursss 
rsqolrliic  four  years  of  previous  tralningf  etc 
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11.  Hours  of  oral  quiz  during  week. 

12.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
oral  quiz. 

13.  Hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion. 

1 
t 

14.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion. 

15.  Hours  of  laboratory. 

16.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
laboratory  and  reading  of  lab- 
oratory notes. 

17.  Hours  of  shop  and  practice. 



18.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  or 
other  work  in  connection  with 
shop  and  practice. 



19.  Hours  of  seminar. 

20.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
seminar. 

21.  Hours   of   scheduled  conference 
(not  oflBce  hours). 

22.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
scheduled  conference  hours. 



23.  Total  minutes  of  correction  of 
written  and  other  work  (not 
laboratory  notes)  outside  the 
class  period. 

24.  Total  minutes  in  other  work  for 
the  courses  Usted  not  reported 
elsewhere.    Specify  the  kind 
of  work. 
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FOREWORD. 


Tlic  curriculum  here  presented  is  a  response  to  a  definite  need  fre- 
cjuently  expressed  by  kindergarten  teachers,  primary  teachers,  and 
school  men.  The  work  of  the  different  grades  has  been  fairly  stand- 
ardized as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  is  usually  outlined  quite 
definitely  for  the  guidance  of  teachei*s  in  the  course  of  study.  But 
because  the  kindergarten  is  a  relatively  new  movement  and  its  work 
has  not  yet  become  standardized,  the  course  of  study  seldom  includes 
a  simihir  outline  to  guide  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  their  work. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  b}'^  an  inquiry  recently  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  In  or- 
der to  determine  to  what  extent  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  had 
l)een  definitely  formulated  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  grades  in  the 
coui-se  of  study,  the  chairman,  Miss  Anna  Littell,  wrote  to  120  repre- 
sentative cities,  asking  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction.  Of  the 
80  replies  received,  30  contained  the  statement  that  only  a  general 
l)Ian  existed  and  that  each  kindergarten  teacher  was  allowed  to  carry 
on  her  work  as  she  thought  best ;  25  contained  tj  pewritten  copies  of 
phms  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  in 
n  general  way ;  and  25  contained  copies  of  the  printed  course  in  which 
llie  work  of  the  kindergarten  was  outlined  as  was  that  of  the  grades. 

The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  put  into  or- 
ganized form  in  so  few  places  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  being  well 
ilone;  but  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  done  if  the 
M'ope,  aun,  and  method  of  its  work  were  definitely  given  wherever 
the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted.  Such  a  statement,  if  adequately 
made,  would  be  of  gi-eat  vahie  to  hundreds  of  kindergarten  teachers 
in  places  too  small  to  furnish  expert  supervision.  It  would  interpret 
the  kindergarten  to  those  primary  teachers  who  are  still  unacquainted 
with  it  and  show  them  what  foundation  it  furnishes  for  their  own 
work.  It  would  give  superintendents  and  principals  a  basis  for 
evaluating  the  kindergarten,  and  enable  them  to  indicate  how  its 
work  should  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  grades  to  follow.  Since 
the  kindergarten  can  not  really  function  in  the  school  as  a  whole 
until  the  coordination  in  question  has  been  effected,  the  statement 
r<»ferred  to  is  important  as  a  means  to  a  much-needed  end. 

The  kindergarten  has  exerted  a  marked  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  school.    That  influence  is  due  in  part 
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to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten  movement  kin- 
dergarten teachers  were  allowed  freedom  to  work  out  their  own  ideals 
and  methods.  The  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  institution  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  As  an  organic  part  of  the  school  as  a 
wlmle,  however,  its  value  can  be  appreciaWy  increased.  In  order  (o 
realize  this  greater  value,  its  work  needs  organizing  so  as  to  show 
how  its  own  lines  of  work  form  the  fmmdation  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.  This  doubtless  implies  some  reorganization  of  its  own  woi'k 
and  also  of  that  of  the  first  grade. 

The  present-day  conception  is  that  the  period  from  four  to  eight 
years  in  a  child's  life  is  psychologically  one  period,  and  that  the 
methods  of  botli  kindergarten  and  first  grade  should  possess  the  same 
general  characteristics.  Where  this  conception  is  logically  carried 
out,  there  is  no  break  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Where 
the  break  exists,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  lacks 
the  right  foimdation,  or  that  the  work  of  the  one  has  not  been  organ* 
ized  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  other. 

The  fact  that  a  more  fundamental  coordination  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade  is  needed  is  increasingly  recognized,  and 
some  valuable  beginnings  in  this  dii'ection  have  been  made.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  the  problem  seems  to  be  one  for  the 
kindergarten-primary  supervisor  to  solve  in  cooperation  with  both 
kindergarten  teachers  and  primary  teachers.  One  of  the  diflSculties 
that  such  supervisors  meet  in  attempting  its  solution  is  the  lack  of  a 
common  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  two  groups  of  workei^s.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  acquaintance  of  both  groups 
with  present-day  educational  theory  and  its  implications  as  to  meth- 
ods in  both  the  kindcrgailen  and  the  first  grade.  Several  boc^s  have 
been  written  recently  that  will  further  this  acquaintance.  These  in- 
terpret the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  kindergarten  teacher  more  ade- 
quately than  they  interpret  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  grade 
teacher.  An  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  group  of  the  work 
of  the  other  is  essential,  however,  if  the  desired  coordination  is  to  be 
effected. 

It  is  because  a  better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  on  the  part  of 
school  people  is  necessary  to  enable  kindergarten  teachers  to  do  thoii* 
own  best  work  and  to  make  possible  the  needed  coordination,  that  tho 
advisory  committee  to  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  undertaken  to  organize  a  curriculum  showing  in  some 
detail  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  kindergarten  education  in  its 
several  aspects.  The  group  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  whom  tho 
task  was  delegated  believe  a  restatement  of  aims  and  methods  in  terms 
of  present-day  educational  theory  to  be  essential  to  its  fullest  accom- 
plishment.  They  hope  that  such  a  statement  will  enable  kindergarten 
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teachers  who  arc  still  following  traditional  methods  to  see  their  work 
in  a  new  light  and  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  changes  now  ad- 
vocated in  kindergarten  material  and  methods.  They  hope  that  the 
statement  will  aid  primary  teachers  to  see  the  psychological  basis 
for  kindergarten  procedure,  and  show  them  wherein  their  own  meth- 
ods may  need  changing  in  order  to  secure  real  continuity  of  experi- 
ence for  the  child  during  these  early  school  years.  It  can  not  fail 
to  show,  if  only  by  implication,  that  the  larger  knowledge  of  the 
child's  development  now  available  has  made  experimentation  inev- 
itable. The  work  here  suggested  is  experimental  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  departure  from  the  method  of  the  past,  but  it  is  guided  by  a  clear 
vision  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  means  of  it.  Experimentation 
of  this  kind  will  be  needed  in  both  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
before  the  unification  called  for  can  be  effected.  The  committee  hope 
that  the  curriculum  here  presented  will  stimulate  both  kindergarten 
teachers  and  primary  teachers  to  the  end  that  each  may  function 
more  fully  in  the  development  of  the  child  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  school. 

The  general  plan  of  organization  followed  by  the  committee  in 
preparing  the  curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  was  determined  in 
preliminary  conference.  Each  member  of  the  committee  then  selected 
or  was  assigned  one  or  two  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  which  she  was 
to  prepare  a  tentative  course  of  study.  These  several  courses  of  study, 
when  completed,  were  submitted  to  all  members  of  the  committee, 
criticized  by  them,  and  returned  to  their  respe^^tive  autliors  for  re- 
vision. In  some  cases  two  persons  collaborated  in  preparing  a  single 
course  of  study. 

The  curriculum  here  offered  is  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  the  com- 
mittee to  formulate  certain  general  principles  as  to  aims,  materials, 
and  methods  which  they  believe  should  control  all  curricula,  and  to 
illustrate  these  in  their  application  to  a  particular  situation.  The 
committee  wish  to  emphasize  their  belief  that  a  course  of  study  for 
the  kindergarten,  or  for  any  single  grade,  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  children  with  whom  it  is  to  bo 
used,  these  needs  differing  with  locality,  the  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren, their  degree  of  maturity,  the  social  status  of  the  parents,  etc. 
The  committee  hope  that  this  contribution  to  the  problem  may  bo 
suggestive  and  helpful  in  determining  standards  for  kindergarten 
l)iocedurc. 

Subcommittee  on  kinderffartcn  eurriculum, 

Alfro  Temple,  clialrnian;  Director  KlDdcrgarten-Primary  I>epnrtnient,  School 

c»f  Kducafion,  University  of  Chleago. 
Julia  Wade  Abbot*  SupervUior  of  Kiodergarteus,  Minacapulis,  Minu. 
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Louise  Alder,  Head  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Km- 

porla,  Kans. 
Elizabetb  Harrison,  Principal  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College, 

Chicago,  111. 
Anna  H.  Littell,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Onice  E.  Mix,  Head  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Ijiiu' 

ville,  Va. 
Luclla  A.  Palmer,  Assistaiit  Director  of  Kindergartens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM. 


Chapter  I. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


'  The  curriculum  of  the  kindergarten  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  activities  selected  because  of  their  value  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age. 

The  subject  material  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  represents 
experience  common  to  the  group  of  children  concerned.  It  includes 
experience  gained  from  their  contact  with  (1)  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  (nature  study) ;  (2)  human  beings  and  human  activity 
(home  and  community  life) ;  and  (3)  some  of  the  products  of  humacn 
intelligence  (literature,  music,  art,  etc.). 

The  activities  of  the  curriculum,  oral  expression,  manual  work, 
drawing,  singing,  dramatic  play,  games,  etc.,  are  avenues  of  expres- 
sion through  which  experience  is  defined,  interpreted,  and  organized. 
Each  of  these  forms  of  activity  satisfies  some  one  or  more  of  the 
fundamental  impulses  of  the  child,  and,  if  rightly  used  in  the  school, 
contributes  its  peculiar  share  toward  his  development  and  education. 

Each  phase  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  finds  its  counterpait 
in  the  curricula  of  our  best  primary  grades,  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing as  additional  forms  of  activity  and  expression.  The  work  in 
each  subject  or  type  of  activity  common  to  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  therefore,  should  be  so  arranged  that  continuity  is 
secured. 

Now  that  the  kindergarten  has  become  a  well-established  part  of 
the  public-school  system,  the  question  is  often  asked  whether  read- 
ing and  writing  should  not  be  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
kindergarten  year.  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  not  all  children  are  ready  to  begin  these  subjects  at 
exactly  the  same  age.  At  some  point,  almost  anywhere  between  the 
years  of  5  and  7,  the  child  is  eager  to  write  his  name  and  to  interpret 
some  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  which  he  sees  about  him.  He 
is  ready  to  extend  his  control  of  language  to  include  ability  to  read 
and  write,  activities  which  his  elders  apparently  find  so  interesting 
lOSlOO**— 19 2  9 
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aii(t  important.  When  this  time  comos,  the  teacher,  whether  her  clnss 
is  designated  as  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  should  be  prepared  to 
teach  these  subjects  according  to  the  best-known  methods. 

Jfothods  of  teaching  reailing  and  writing  are  now  very  generally 
included  in  the  training  of  kindergartnei*s.  Teachers  in  the  fiekl 
who  have  not  had  such  training  slioukl  secure  it  for  themselves.  All 
teachers  Avould  then  be  able  to  give  their  children  these  "  next  steps  -' 
in  the  development  of  language  control  when  in  their  judgment  the 
time  is  ripe. 

LikeAvise,  teachers  of  first  grade  should  be  prepared  to  carry  on 
successfully  the  tj'pes  of  work  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten  with 
those  children  who,  because  of  inimaturity,  are  not  ready  to  pix)fit  by 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  is  more  often  begun  too  early  in  the  child's 
school  life  than  deferred  too  long.  Both  mistakes  will  be  more  easily 
avoided,  however,  when  all  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  are  equipped  to  teach  a  child  whatever  he  needs  to  be  taught 
during  the  first  three  or  four  yeai-s  of  his  school  life. 

A  committee  is  now  at  work  upon  a  curriculum  for  primary  grades 
based  upon  the  curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  which  is  here  pre- 
sented. This  committee  will  doubtless  do  full  justice  to  the  subjects 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  will  show  the  intimate  relation  of  these 
subjects  to  other  phases  of  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  matter  further  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

In  the  following  pages  the  several  subjects  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum  will  be  discussed  in  tenns  of:  Aims;  Subject  Matter* 
Method;  Attauunents. 
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Chapter  II. 


SUBJECT  MATTER:  COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND 
NATURE  STUDY. 


Little  children  do  not  differentiate  l:>etween  experiences  gained  from 
social  contacts  and  those  having  their  source  in  nature.  Xliey  aro 
interested  in  what  people  are  doing,  and  in  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena as  these  are  connected  with  human  activity.  It  seems  desir- 
able therefore  to  make  no  sharp  distinction  between  these  two  tj  pes 
of  experience  in  organizing  the  program. 

AIMS. 

To  encourage  interest  in  the  significant  phases  of  the  environment. 
To  correct,  extend,  interpret,  and  organize  experience. 
To  cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and  habits. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

If  these  purposes  are  to  be  realized,  certain  fundamental  considera- 
tions must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when  planning  the  program. 

1.  The  subject  matter  selected  must  be  something  which  appeals  to 
the  childi*en  as  interesting  and  significant.  It  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  therefore,  something  which  they  may  use  and  enjoy  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  activities  and  play  projects,  or  which  satisfies  the  desire  for 
new  experience.  Children  indulge  spontaneously  in  imaginative  play, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  familiar  occupations  of  adults  and  of  older 
children.  They  play  at  housekeeping,  caring  for  children  (dolls), 
building,  buying  and  selling,  traveling,  going  to  school,  skating,  etc. 
Materials,  facts,  ideas  (subject  matter),  which  enable  them  to  carry 
on  these  plays  more  completely  and  satisfactorily  are  eagerly  appro- 
]>rinted.  Similarly,  nature  materials  and  forces  which  the  children 
can  make  use  of  in  their  play  occupations  are  the  things  in  natui*e 
which  hold  their  interest  longest. 

5.  Tlie  aspects  of  home  and  community  life  which  are  selected  must 
not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  children  but  they  must  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  importance  and  meaning  in  social  life,  for  these  are 
t!ie  interests  which  are  worth  while  to  develop.    Activities  and  ol>jccts 
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related  to  such  universal  Iiuman  needs  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest, 
recreation,  beauty,  etc.,  are  among  these. 

3.  The  daily  experience  of  the  children  will  include  some  interests, 
impulses  to  activity,  and  emotions,  which,  although  not  related  to  the 
series  of  topics  which  have  been  selected,  should  nevertheless  be  given 
opportunity  for  expression.  A  rainy  day,  with  its  interesting  accom- 
paniment of  rubber  boots,  raincoat,  and  umbrella,  might  call  for  ex- 
pression through  dramatic  play,  di-awing,  or  song,  which  would  be 
much  more  significant  on  that  day  than  anything  relating  to  the 
larger  unit  of  work  or  project  which  was  being  carried  on.  Many 
valuable  nature  experiences  are  incidental  to  the  daily  program. 
Little  children  delight  in  the  movement  of  animals,  the  color  of  leaves 
and  flowfers,  the  curious  shapes  of  shells.  They  gaze  in  wonder  as 
the  moth  slowly  emerges  from  its  cocoon,  and  spreads  it?  brilliant 
wings.  They  are  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  stars 
and  other  natural  objects.  As  these  interests  manifest  themselves 
from  day  to  day,  they  should  be  encouraged  through  suitable  forms 
of  expression. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  forms  of  play  and  activity  needed  for  the  chil- 
dren's complete  development  which  are  not  suggested  by  the  subject 
matter  referred  to  above.  Children  need  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  and  express  their  own  images  and  ideas  in  concrete  ma- 
terials; they  need  many  songs  and  stories  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  selected  subject  material,  but  which  are  closely  related  to  the  in- 
terests, impulses,  and  emotions  of  childhood;  they  need  freedom  to 
move  about,  change  their  position,  and  thus  through  spontaneous 
activity  of  one  sort  or  another  expend  accumulated  surplus  energy. 
Examples  of  these  various  types  of  activity  will  be  found  in  subse- 
quent chapters. 

METHOD. 

In  general,  the  method  of  using  subject  matter  selected  from  home 
and  community  life,  or  from  nature  study,  involves  the  following: 

1.  Recall  of  familiar  experience  through  real  objects,  toy  repre- 
sentations, pictures,  conversation,  or  through  some  closely  related 
experience. 

2.  Extension  or  interpretation  through  excursion,  or  by  means  of 
objects  or  processes  in  the  schoolroom,  etc. 

3.  Interpretation  and  organization  through  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral avenues  of  expression  or  forms  of  play.  The  third  step  ustially 
involves  for  the  child  a  problem  which  he  will  be  interested  in  solving. 
For  example,  suppose  the  children  have  been  shaping  cookies  of  clay. 
Tlie  question  of  baking  may  present  itself,  and  they  then  realize  tliat 
baking  tins  and  ovens  are  needed.    The  first  pi'oblem  for  the  child 
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may  be,  **  How  can  I  change  this  piece  of  paper  into  a  pan  to  hold 
my  cookies?  "  The  next  problem  follows,  "  How  can  I  make  an  oven 
in  which  to  bake  this  pan  of  cookies!  " 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OUTLINE. 

Tlie  following  outline  of  topics  is  offered  as  illustrative  of  the 
standard  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  is  subject  matter 
which  has  been  been  found  valuable  in  a  school  located  in  an  open 
city  district.  The  children  come  from  good  homes.  The  parents 
are  educated,  American-bom  citizens.  The  material  represented  in 
the  outline  has  been  drawn  directly  from  the  experience  of  this 
particular  group  of  children.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral topics  will  be  suitable  in  many  environments.  The  subtopics 
will  necessarily  vary  with  different  communities. 

September,  October,  November. 

1.  Life  in  the  home:  The  family;  care  of  the  home;  preparation 
of  food  for  the  family. 

2.  Sources  of  food:  The  garden  and  farm;  the  market,  the  ped- 
dler, the  dairy;  occupations  related  to  the  supply  of  food;  direct 
Attention  to  the  food  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  butter,  and  to  some  of  the  simpler  processes  involved  in  food 
getting. 

3.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Preserving  and  canning  for 
winter;  planting  bulbs;  gathering  flowers,  leaves,  berries,  seeds,  nuts, 
etc.;  collecting  caterpillai-s;  preparation  for  and  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving. 

December, 

Preparation  for  Christmas:  "Santa  Claus;"  the  toy  shop;  mak- 
ing gifts;  the  Christmas  festival  and  tree. 

January,  Fchruarif,  March, 

1.  Life  in  the  community :  Houses  for  different  families;  streets, 
walks,  street  lights;  modes  of  transportation  in  the  community;  pub- 
lic buildings  needed  by  the  many  families;  various  shops  and  stores; 
post  office;  fire  department;  school;  church. 

*2.  Seasonal  interests:  Out-of-door  play  in  snow  and  ice;  heating 
an<l  lighting  of  homes  and  other  buildings;  celebration  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day;  recognition  of  Washington's  Birthday;  care  of  plants 
now  grown  from  bulbs  planted  in  the  autumn;  care  of  pet  animals, 
iisli,  birds,  etc. 

April,  ^fay,  June, 

1.  Occupations  related  to  clothing:  Making  clothing;  buying  ma- 
terial at  store  or  bhop. 
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2.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Life  in  the  park  and  play- 
ground; excursions  to  observe  signs  of  spring,  budding  of  trees^ 
birds  returning,  coming  of  wild  flowers;  out-of-door  play  with  uuir- 
bles,  tops,  etc.;  gardening:  raising  chit-kens  or  doves;  celebration  of 
Easter;  celebration  of  May  Day. 

EXPLANATION  OF  OUTUNB. 

^ci^tember,  October,  Koreuiber. 

1.  Life  in  the  home:  Tlie  nece^sarj'  work  involved  in  housekeeping, 
especially  that  related  to  the  supply  of  fooil  for  the  family,  furnishes 
excellent  subject  matter  for  the  fall  program.  It  is  all  very  familiar; 
the  activities  involved  are  simple  and  objective,  and  they  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  children  them- 
selves. 

A  few  well-selected  toys^  such  as  a  bed,  a  stove,  a  broom,  a  tub,  and 
some  dolls,  will  suggest  the  housekeeping  plays.  Large  door  blocks 
may  be  used  to  make  more  l>eds.  stoves,  ovens.  Clay  may  bo  used  for 
bread,  cookies,  cake,  etc.,  to  be  baked.  The  older  children  may  make 
bedding  for  their  doll  beds.  Paper  napkins  and  doilies  will  be  nccdcil 
to  carry  on  the  dining  room  plays.  Designs  develo{)ed  from  berry 
jind  seed  stringing  described  below  are  sometimes  applied  in  decorat- 
ing the  doilies.  Tlie  art  impulse  may  be  conserved  also  by  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  table  furnishings  and  the  effective  placing  of 
flowers  on  the  table. 

In  order  to  keep  the  children's  interest  and  attention  centered  on 
the  household  activities  and  to  furnish  motive  for  many  of  the  plays 
and  occupations,  a  playhouse  may  be  provided  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  by  means  of  a  screen.  Here  the  toys  and  block  constructions 
may  be  kept  from  day  to  day,  additional  furniture  and  equipment 
supplied  as  need  arises,  and  the  life  of  the  family  in  the  home,  their 
work  and  their  pleasures,  dramatized  fully  and  freely. 

The  teacher  may  suggest  a  real  luncheon  or  tea  party  which  will 
necessitate  a  trip  to  the  grocery  store,  the  dairy,  or  the  bakery.  A 
cereal  or  some  other  food  easily  prepared  may  be  bought,  cooked,  and 
served  by  the  children  themselves. 

A  scries  of  plays  and  occupations  of  this  kind,  developed  largely 
by  the  children  themselves  and  supplemented  by  pictures  and  con- 
versation, serves  to  bring  isolated  ideas,  ex[>eriences,  objects,  and 
processes  into  their  true  relation  in  the  children's  thought,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  further  organization  of  experience  through  play. 

2.  Sources  of  food:  The  excursion  to  the  store  suggests  the  desir- 
abilitj'  of  a  play  store  in  the  schoolroom,  and  this  may  now  become  the 
next  project.    It  will  call  for  much  experimentation  with  building 
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blocks  and  boards.  It  can  be  worked  out  on  a  small  scale  by  each 
child  and  later  reproduced  with  the  large  building  materials  by  the 
group  as  a  whole.  To  stock  this  store,  which  is  largo  enough  for 
several  children  to  play  in  at  one  time,  furnishes  numerous  problems 
for  the  children  to  solve,  and  affords  them  excellent  experience  in 
selecting  and  shaping  materials  to  serve  their  play  purposes.  Further 
suggestions  as  to  materials  and  method,  dramatization,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  extent  to  which  garden  and  farm  become  centers  of  interest 
depends  necessarily  upon  the  children's  experiences.  A  miniature 
sand  table  farm,  showing  buildings,  fields,  farm  animals,  etc.,  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  play  project  for  children  who  are  familiar 
with  farm  life. 

Play  with  real  fruit,  grains,  and  vegetables  in  the  grocery  store  or 
in  connection  with  preparing  and  serving  food  in  the  home  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  as  much  emphasis  upon  the  process  of  food  get- 
ting as  is  desirable.  The  making  of  butter  is  a  process  which  even 
little  childiHin  can  carry  on  successfully,  and  they  may  help  in  mak- 
ing jeUy.  Both  butter  and  jelly  may  be  saved  and  used  at  the 
Thanksgiving  festival. 

3.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Parallel  with  the  interest  in 
these  domestic  and  industrial  activities  will  be  interest  in  the  season 
and  some  of  its  characteristic  aspects.  Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the 
fall  for  early  spring  blossoming.  Seeds,  berries,  and  autumn  leaves 
may  be  gathered,  sorted,  and  made  into  chains  and  wreaths.  x\3 
autumn  flowers  are  brought  in,  the  children  may  aiTange  and  place 
them  in  the  room.  Interest  in  observing  the  caterpillar  spin  a  cocoon 
will  be  stimulated  by  taking  the  children  out  to  find  caterpillars  and 
helping  them  to  provide  some  means  of  keeping  them. 

The  program  for  the  season  culminates  in  the  preparation  for  and 
celebration  of  Thanksgiving.  The  children  have  had  some  share  in 
preparing  food  for  future  use  in  the  butter  making  and  preserving. 
They  have  seen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance  in  the  markets. 
They  have  gathered  some  vegetables  from  their  own  gardens.  These 
direct  experiences,  enriclied  by  pictures,  conversation,  song,  and 
story,  will  help  the  children  to  some  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
the  liarvest  season.  They  may  prepare  for  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
decorating  the  room  appropriately  and  beautifully,  and  by  prepar- 
ing and  serving  a  simple  luncheon  for  their  mothei's.  The  bread 
may  be  spread  with  the  butter  and  jelly  which  they  have  helped  to 
make,  and  they  may  construct  little  paper  baskets  to  liold  the  nuts 
they  have  cracked. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  can  not  undei'stand  the  historical 
significance  of  this  holiday;  hence  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it  to  them. 
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The  social  significance  of  the  day,  however,  may  be  realized  by  the 
children  through  associating  it  with  the  harvest  and  the  pleasuro 
that  comes  from  sharing  good  things  with  their  family  and  friends. 
This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  the  spiritiwl 
significance  of  the  festival,  which  will  come  to  the  children  at  a 
hiter  period  in  their  development. 

Halloween  is  a  day  for  the  children  to  enjoy  w^ith  other  childi-en. 
It  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  kindergarten  and  first-grade  party, 
and  thus  help  to  foster  the  social  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The 
celebration  should  emphasize  the  wholesome,  legitimate  humor  that 
is  associated  with  the  jack-o-lantern  and  the  antics  of  the  elves  and 
brownies. 

December, 

Preparation  for  Chndmas:  The  outline  for  December  suggests 
that  the  three  school  weeks  of  this  month  be  devoted  to  work  and 
play  related  to  Christmas.  The  little  child's  associations  with  this 
day  are  in  terms  of  Santa  Claus  and  toys.  The  story,  The  Night 
Before  Christmas,  recalls  all  the  joys  of  the  Christmas  season.  Tlie 
children  should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  reproduce  parts  of  the 
story  through  materials  and  in  imitative  and  dramatic  play.  The 
making  of  a  toyshop  and  toys  will  stimulate  the  children  to  their 
best  efforts  in  construction  and  supply  incentive  for  further  dra- 
matic play.  Songs  and  stories  which  interpret  the  activities  in  which 
the  children  are  engaged,  or  the  mood  aroused  by  the  experiences 
they  are  having,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  entii-e  Christmas  ex- 
perience. The  song,  Who  Will  Buy  My  Toys?  is  an  example  of  a 
play  activity  in  poetic  form.  The  Shoemaker  and  The  Elves  is  a 
story  closely  related  to  the  Christmas  experience,  because  it  deals 
with  the  making  of  gifts  and  contains  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
spiritual  significance  of  the  festival  may  be  emphasized  in  some 
communities  by  telling  the  story  of  the  Fii*st  Christmas. 

After  such  happy  experiences  as  these,  the  children  will  be  ready 
and  eager  to  plan  and  make  gifts  for  their  parents.  This  Christmas 
festival  should  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  year.  The  work  should 
be  so  planned  that  hurry  and  strain  in  connection  with  making  gifts 
are  avoided.  All  preparations  should  be  accompanied  with  pleasure 
in  doing  and  joy  in  anticipation.  The  gifts  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  and  tied  or  sealed.  Attractive  and  appropriate  invitations 
to  the  festival  should  be  planned  and  made  by  the  -children.  The 
children  may  buy  and  trim  the  tree,  and  so  enjoy  it  for  several  days 
before  the  final  time  when  parents  and  younger  brothei*8  and  sistei*8 
come  to  share  it  with  them. 
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January^  February,  March, 

1.  Life  in  the  community:  Occupations  related  to  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  represent  both  home  and  community  activities  in  relation 
to  each  other ;  but  the  home  life  supplies  the  background  in  each  case, 
and  the  several  neighborhood  industries  become  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  some  one  or  more  needs  of  the  home  and  family. 

It  is  desirable,  in  addition  to  these,  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  and 
provision  for  the  neighborhood  or  community  as  a  whole.  There  are 
families,  represented  by  the  children  themselves,  living  in  their  several 
homes;  these  homes  are  located  on  roads  or  streets;  walks  and  street 
lights  must  be  provided  so  that  travel  and  transportation  may  be  safe 
and  comfortable.  There  are  numerous  stores  and  shops  on  the  busi- 
ness street  of  the  neighborhood  which  supply  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  people  by 
means  of  the  fire  department  and  the  police  service;  and  for  com- 
munication through  the  work  of  the  letter  carriers  and  post  oflSce. 
There  is  the  school  for  all  of  the  children ;  and  the  church  attended  by 
the  different  families. 

A  miniature  community  as  a  project  may  be  easily  developed  out  of 
the  building  of  individual  houses  on  the  same  street  or  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  These  structures  will  be  characteristic  of  the  environ- 
ment— single  houses  only,  or  single  houses,  blocks  of  houses,  and  apart- 
ment buildings.  As  the  houses  are  completed,  other  necessary  buildings 
of  the  community  suggest  themselves.  The  stores  and  shops  of  the 
miniature  community  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
window  displays.  Sidewalks,  street  lights,  mail  boxes,  and  vehicles  of 
various  sorts  may  be  added  as  need  for  them  is  felt.  In  the  early  spring 
the  playground  and  park  may  become  additional  projects  especially  in- 
teresting and  significant  as  the  days  grow  warmer. 

Associated  with  the  construction  are  the  plays  in  which  the  children 
cari-y  out  in  imitative  and  imaginative  form  the  various  community 
activities.  They  play  at  shopping,  visiting,  going  to  school  and 
church.  They  play  postman,  car  driver,  policeman,  etc.  They  visit 
the  fire  department  and  see  the  firemen  and  engines.  Illustrative 
drawing  and  modeling  are  other  forms  of  expression  used  to  inter- 
pret these  different  interesting  and  important  phases  of  community 
life.  The  play  is  simple  and  the  products  crude,  but  they  represent 
the  child^s  mode  of  entering  into  the  life  of  which  he  is  a  part  and 
learning  something  of  its  interrelations  and  interdependencies. 

These  objective  and  relatively  permanent  representations  of  the 
objects  and  ideas  involved  in  the  subject  matter  hold  the  children's 
interest  and  attention  for  several  days  or  weeks. 
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2.  Seasonal  interests:  At  Christmas  time  the  use  of  the  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  evergreens  will  call  attention  to  the  trees  which  keep 
their  leaves  all  winter. 

In* winter,  if  environment  favors,  the  children  will  make  snow  balls 
and  snow  men.  The  melting  of  the  snow  men  will  serve  to  diow  the 
change  of  snow  to  water  under  the  effect  of  warm  sunshine. 

During  the  short  winter  days  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
moon  and  stars  while  they  are  visible  before  the  diildren's  bedtime; 
and  verse  and  song  expressive  of  childlike  feelings  and  interest  in  these 
heavenly  bodies,  may  be  used  to  deei>en  the  children's  pleasure  in 
them. 

The  bulbs  planted  in  the  autumn  may  be  brought  from  the  cellar 
and  kept  in  the  classroom  where  the  children  may  watch  them  git>w 
and  give  them  the  care  they  need. 

The  planning  and  making  of  valentines  will  furnish  good  problems 
in  construction  and  design,  and  this  day,  like  Halloween,  may  be  used 
to  further  the  development  of  social  spirit  between  the  different 
gi*ades  in  the  school. 

Washington's  Birthday  is  a  holiday  which  has  interest  and  signifi- 
cance for  the  older  children  in  the  school  and  for  the  commtmity  in 
general.  The  younger  children  tend  to  reflect,  without  understand- 
ing, a  community  interest  of  this  kind.  They  are,  obviously,  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  service  of  Washington  to  his  country;  but 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  a  great  soldier 
and  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  They  may  help  to 
celebrate  his  birthday  by  making  suitable  room  decorations  and 
soldier  caps  for  themselves,  by  carrying  flngs  while  marching  to 
martial  music,  and  by  hearing  and  joining  in  ther  singing  of  our 
national  songs.  Tlius  will  pleasurable  and  right  associations  be 
made  by  them  with  the  name  of  George  Washington,  a  national 
figure  too  great  to  be  introduced  to  children  through  anything  so 
trivial  as  the  commonly  used  cherry  ti-ee  story. 

April,  May,  June, 

1.  Tke  need  and  supply  of  clMhtng:  As  occupations  related  to  tlie 
supply  of  food  may  be  initiated  through  suggestive  toys,  so  interest 
in  clothing  and  occupations  necessary  to  supply  it  may  be  approached 
through  dolls  and  doll  plays.  Dolls  which  need  garments  made  of 
actual  cloth  materials  may  be  used,  or  paper  dolls,  or  both  kinds; 
in  any  case  the  problem  is  one  whidi  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  children. 

Material  is  the  first  necessity.  The  children  may  go  to  purchai^e 
it  themselves.  The  planning  and  making  of  the  garments  will  fol- 
low.   This  work  will  suggest  the  stores  and  sliops  agiiin  as  i>laccs 
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wlicro  not  only  materials,  but  also  ready-made  garments  may  be 
secured.  •  It  may  involve  the  dry  goods  store,  or  the  department 
store,  according  to  the  circumstance  and  envircmment 

The  plays  and  occupations  will  bring  the  children  in  contact  YiitYi 
a  variety  of  textile  materials.  With  a  few  groups  of  children  interest 
might  carry  back  to  the  sources  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  the  processes 
involved  in  converting  the  raw  materials  into  fabrics.  These  proc- 
esses are  so  interesting  to  the  teacher  that  die  often  includes  them  in 
the  kindergarten  program  when  the  children's  experience  does  not 
justify  such  subject  matter.  All  occupations  related  to  clothing  take 
on  an  added  significance  in  connection  with  the  out-of-door  life  of  the 
season.  When  the  subject  is  a  part  of  the  spring  program,  the  need 
of  cotton  clothing,  shade  hats,  sunbonnets,  and  parasols  may  be 
emphasized.  If  it  is  included  in  the  winter  work,  heavy  coats,  caps, 
mittens,  rubbers,  and  leggings  are  necessities  to  be  provided.  In 
either  case,  tlie  merchant  as  a  factor  in  supplying  human  needs 
becomes  a  person  of  special  interest  and  importance. 

2.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  During  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  children  can  be  out  of  doors  much  more  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  the  central  interest  of  the  program 
may  be  selected  from  the  activities  and  interests  relating  directly  to 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  playgrounds  and  parks  are  being  made  ready  for  summer  use. 
As  suggested  elsewhere,  the  representation  of  a  playground  or  park 
in  miniature  may  be  the  final  project  of  the  work  growing  out  of 
the  interests  in  community  life. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  effect  of  sunshine  on  seeds  and  bulbs 
planted  in  the  window  boxes  will  have  been  noted.  Excursions  will 
be  planned  in  order  that  the  children  may  discover  signs  of  now 
life  as  they  appear  in  the  grass,  leaf  buds,  and  early  wild  flowers. 
Interest  in  these  may  be  stimulated  through  drawing  and  paper 
cutting  as  well  as  through  language  and  poetry. 

Observation  of  returning  bii'ds  should  be  encouraged  and  an  effort 
made  through  pictures,  conversation,  drawing,  etc.,  to  help  the  chil- 
dren recognize  readily  a  few  birds  common  to  the  locality.  The  chil- 
dren may  also  make  a  bath  for  birtls  in  the  school  yard  and  keep  it 
filled  with  water. 

The  out-of-door  experiences  will  supply  motive  for  construction. 
Paper  hats  or  sunbonnets  will  be  needed  to  shade  the  childr^i  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun;  baskets  for  collecting  flowers;  and  clay  bowls 
or  vases  for  holding  the  gathered  flowers. 

As  the  older  boj^s  and  girls  are  playing  with  marbles,  lops,  and 
kites,  the  little  children  may  make  these  or  similar  toys  to  play  with 
on  bright  or  windy  days. 
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In  addition  to  these  experiences  incidental  to  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  activities  of  gardening  and  the  care  of 
animals  should  be  carried  on.  Children  of  kindergarten  age  are  too 
young  to  carry  gardening  activities  very  far.  They  should,  however, 
have  the  opportunity  to  plant  some  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  which 
will  mature  quickly.  Seeds  planted  in  pots,  bowls,  or  boxes  made  or 
decorated  by  the  children  will  help  to  keep  the  interest  active  through 
appeal  to  the  ownership  instinct.  Furthermore,  the  plant  growing 
in  the  little  pot  on  the  window  sill  is  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
plants  growing  in  the  relatively  remote  garden  in  the  school  grounds. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  plant  seeds  in  the  spring  and  bulbs 
in  the  autumn,  both  indoors  and  out.  Lettuce  and  radishes  planted 
early  in  May  will  be  ready  to  harvest  by  the  time  school  closes  in 
June.  The  seeds  of  these  and  other  plants  may  be  gathered  in  the 
»arly  autumn.  In  case  there  is  a  garden  belonging  to  the  school  in 
charge  of  a  capable  garden  teacher,  the  kindergarten  children  may 
help  in  planting  and  caring  for  it. 

Animals  which  are  interesting  in  their  habits  and  which  may  be 
easily  cared  for  in  or  near  the  schoolroom  are  gold  fish,  canary  birds, 
ring  doves,  rabbits,  and  a  hen  and  chicks.  In  a  number  of  instances 
kindergartners  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  brood  of  little  chicks.  In 
one  school  the  hen  and  fertile  eggs  were  brought  to  the  classroom. 
The  children  made  a  nest  of  straw  in  a  barrel  turned  on  its  side, 
placed  the  eggs  in  it,  and  fed  the  hen  daily  while  she  was  setting. 
When  the  eggs  hatched,  some  of  the  children  saw  the  little  chicks 
actually  coming  out  of  the  shell.  One  morning  they  heard  the  peep 
of  one  chick  still  inside  the  shell.  After  all  Avere  hatched,  the  chil- 
dren made  a  runway  with  large  blocks.  The  hen  and  her  brood 
were  kept  in  the  ^hoolroom  for  several  weeks,  the  children  giving 
them  the  necessary  care  during  that  time.  Later,  they  were  kept  in 
a  coop  out  of  dooi*s.  In  the  course  of  time  the  mother  hen  began  lay- 
ing eggs  again,  and  the.se  were  used  for  the  closing  party  of  the 
year  when  the  children  served  their  mothers  a  luncheon  of  lettuce 
and  egg  sandwiches  and  radishes,  the  lettuce  and  radishes  having 
been  gathered  from  their  own  gardens. 

Opportunity  thus  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  two  or 
three  types  of  animal  life  is  far  more  important  for  the  children  than 
merely  to  be  introduced  to  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  animals, 
although  the  aspect  of  numl)er  and  variety  need  not  be  neglected. 

The  festival  daj's  of  the  season,  Easter  and  May  Day,  should  be 
recognized  in  appropriate  fashion.  Since  Easter  comes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  the  associations  with  it  should  be  those  of  new 
life.    The  season  is  one  of  promise. 

May  Day,  like  St.  Valentine's  Day,  is  a  time  for  surprises.  It 
should  be  so  celebrated  as  to  give  pleasure  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
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T\^  old  custom  of  hanging  baskets  of  flowei^s  on  neighbors'  doors  is 
a  charming  one  to  perpetuate.  The  schoolroom  doors  serve  as  well 
as  any  others  for  this  purpose. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

The  attainments  are  realized  so  largely  in  terms  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  program,  handwork,  language,  drawing,  excursions, 
and  so  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  them  apart  from  these  sev- 
eral activities  except  in  very  general  terms.  A  year's  work  as  out- 
lined below  should  result  in  the  following  values  for  the  children : 

1.  Attitudes  J  mterests^  tastes:  A  broader  and  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  those  phases  of  social  and  natural  environment  included  in 
the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

An  eager  receptive  attitude  toward  new  experience  resulting  in 
the  development  of  new  interests. 

2.  Ilahits^  skills:  Increased  ability  to  relate  and  organize  experi- 
ence. 

Increased  ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  social  situations. 
Increased  power  of  attention  shown  in  ability  to  concentrate  on  a 
series  of  related  ideas  and  activities. 

Increased  power  to  think  and  work  independently. 

3.  KnowUdge^  infoy^mation:  A  considerable  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  home  and  neighborhood  activities  and  nat- 
ural objects  and  phenomena  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn. 

Some  realization  of  the  social  relationships  and  moral  values  in- 
volved in  certain  of  these  activities. 
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Chapter  III. 
MANUAL  ACTIVITIES. 


Tlie  impulse  to  experiment  with  materials  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  early  childhood.  It  shows  itself  first  in  the  mere  handling  of  ol»- 
jects  and  materials  for  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  result.  Each 
material,  according  to  its  nature,  offers  suggestions  to  which  the  diild 
reacts  and  thereby  discovers  further  characteristics  and  possibilities 
of  the  particular  object  or  material.  Soon  tlie  child  begins  to  use 
material  to  make  objects  or  express  ideas  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  stimulate  a  feeling  of  ix>wer  which  comes  from  control  over 
environment. 

To  develop  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  persistence  in  realizing  a 
purpose. 

To  give  means  of  control  over  surroundings  and  means  of  intei- 
preting  processes. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  satisfy  the  child's  desire  to  experiment  with  materials  and  thus 
become  familiar  with  their  properties. 

To  help  the  child  take  the  initial  stei>s  in  ail  and  industrial 
processes. 

To  develop  ability  to  work  with  others  toward  conuuon  ends. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Children  of  4  years  of  age  who  have  had  a  variety  of  well-selecttMl 
toys  and  play  materials  in  the  home  will  begin  very  early  to  use  tl»o 
materials  of  the  kindergarten  in  imitative  and  constinictive  play. 
Less  fortunate  children  will  need  a  greater  variety  of  suggestive  t4)Vs< 
to  stimulate  the  underfed  play  and  constructive  instincts.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  from  a  home  of  the  first  type  will  be  interested  almast 
at  once  to  make  a  bed  and  chair  for  himself  or  for  a  doll  with  the 
blocks  he  finds  in  the  school,  while  the  other  type  of  child  will  need 
time. to  play  with  a  doll,  a  toy  l>ed  and  chair,  and  also  time  to  experi- 
ment with  the  blocks  as  suggested  above. 
22 
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Mucli  of  the  cliildren's  natural  constructive  play  with  materials  is 
an  outgrowth  of  their  attempt  to  imitate  or  reproduce  the  familiar 
adult  activities  going  on  about  them.  The  toys  listed  below  have 
been  found  of  value  in  creating  for  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
suggestive  social  situati^s  leading  to  play  representative  of  home 
and  neighborhood  activities  and  giving  natural  and  childlike  motives 
for  construction. 

Toys:  Dolls,  lai'ge  and  small;  doll  furniture;  a  playhouse;  toy 
uten^ls;  toy  animals. 

Dolls,  large  and  small,  appeal  at  once  to  the  child  and  represent  to 
him  members  of  the  human  family  with  needs  which  must  be  satis- 
fied. Many  of  the  problems  throughout  the  year  will  arise  from 
providing  for  the  dolls  a  house,  furniture,  wagon,  train,  station, 
clothes,  food,  etc.  As  the  children  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  doll 
family,  they  become  more  conscious  of  the  ways  in  which  their  own 
families  have  been  provided  with  these  necessities.  Work  and  play 
become  more  purposeful  and  are  entered  into  with  more  zest  if  each 
child  has  his  own  small  doll  to  build  for,  to  sew  for,  etc. 

Doll  furniture,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  cupboards,  and  carts 
can  be  made  by  the  children  as  described  in  the  section  on  wood  work. 

A  playhouse  may  consist  of  a  screen  with  windows  and  a  hinged 
door,  to  be  used  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Wliile  not  a  necessary 
pai-t  of  the  equipment,  tliis  furnishes  an  excellent  motive  for  house- 
keeping plays  and  construction. 

Toy  utensils  encourage  plays  related  to  home  life,  and  suggest  to 
the  children  ideas  for  construction. 

Toy  animals  suggest  the  need  of  slielters,  inclosures,  food,  etc.,  and 
thus  supply  motive  for  construction  and  material  for  play. 

Materials  for  construction :  Blocks,  sand  table,  clay,  paper,  textiles 
for  weaving,  textiles  for  sewing,  wood,  miscellaneous  materials. 

Blocks  may  consist  of  FroebePs  building  blocks  enlarged,  large  floor 
blocks  in  the  form  and  relative  proportion  of  the  Frocbelian  building 
blocks  but  enlarged  six  times,  and  boards  of  different  dimensions  to 
be  combined  with  these ;  or  the  Patty  Hill  floor  blocks  and  boards  can 
be  made  to  order  by  a  planing  mill  or  tiie  school  manual  training  de- 
partment.   Maple  or  other  hard  wood  should  be  used. 

Much  of  the  construction  with  this  material  is  done  upon  the  floor 
in  order  that  the  children  may  have  more  freedom  and  that  the  larger 
muscles  may  be  called  into  play.  The  floor  should  be  kept  clean  and 
the  children  should  be  provided  with  small  individual  rugs  or  mats. 
Cardboard  can  be  furnished  for  roofs  with  the  Froebelian  blocks,  and 
boards  with  the  floor  blocks  when  the  children  feel  the  need  for  them. 
.  At  first  the  children  experiment  freely  with  their  material,  discover- 
ing for  themselves  what  can  be  done  with  it.    They  soon  begin  to  set 
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for  themselves  problems  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  their  dis- 
coveries of  the  possibilities  of  the  material.  For  example,  they  may 
pile  the  blocks  to  make  towel's,  or  they  may  lay  sidewalks,  or  con- 
struct trains  of  cars  or  houses;  or  their  construction  may  be  in  lino 
with  some  present  interest  or  past  experience.  One  child  may  build 
with  cubes  and  oblong  prisms  a  porch  and  steps  like  those  which  arc 
just  being  added  to  his  own  home,  while  a  second  child  may  construct 
the  long  table  and  benches  in  the  grove  where  he  had  his  picnic  supper 
the  evening  before.  The  social  situation  created  by  the  presence  of 
the  kindergarten  dolls  and  the  dishes  may  suggest  the  use  of  the  blocks 
to  make  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  beds,  etc.,  and  housekeeping  plays  de- 
velop which  may  continue  for  several  days,  improvements  being  made 
and  equipment  added  in  the  way  of  napkins,  table  spreads,  bedding, 
brooms,  etc.,  as  the  children  feel  the  need  for  them.  At  times  each 
child  will  build  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way ;  again,  two 
or  more  children  will  unite  their  blocks  and  cooperate  voluntarily  to 
solve  a  problem;  while  at  other  times  a  group  of  children  will  cooper- 
ate to  solve  a  larger  social  projecl  chosen  by  themselves  or  suggested 
by  the  teacher.  When  the  teacher  sees  an  interest  growing  in  any 
problem  which  she  wishes  especially  to  emphasize  in  her  pi'ograra,  she 
seeks  to  center  the  interest  of  all  the  children  upon  it.  For  example, 
when  a  number  of  children  become  interested  in  the  housekeeping 
plays,  she  brings  out  the  screen  playhouse  to  give  a  stronger  motive 
for  construction  and  to  make  the  situation  more  real  and  interesting. 
She  may  then  suggest  problems  which  will  carry  forward  the  play. 

Some  of  the  projects  for  construction  with  blocks  arising  out  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  program  are:  Furnishing  a  house  in  the 
I^lay  corner;  building  the  grocery  store. 

The  grocery  store  may  fii'st  be  made  an  individual  project,  each 
child  building  with  Froebelian  blocks  countei's  and  shelves,  adding 
cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  glasses  of  jelly  represented  by 
cylindei-s  of  the  beads,  large  and  small.  Objects  constructed  of  other 
materials  may  also  be  added  to  make  the  equipment  complete.  Later, 
the  gi'oup  may  combine  efforts  to  produce  a  store  large  enough  for 
.several  children  to  enter  at  once,  using  the  large  floor  blocks  and 
boards  for  counters  and  shelves  and  the  cylinders  for  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Other  material  may  be  used  with  the  blocks  as  the 
representation  and  play  are  carried  forward  and  as  the  children  dis- 
cover a  need  for  them.  Real  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grains  may  be 
use<l,  or  clay  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  made  and  painted,  and 
loxes  and  baskets  constructed  to  hold  these.  Money  may  be  made,  a 
l>ocketbook  to  carry  it  in,  and  a  delivery  wagon  for  the  goods.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season  the  grocery  store  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  toy  shop  and  decorated  and  equipped  by  the  children 
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with  a  large  variety  of  toys  of  their  own  construction.  In  the  spring 
the  need  for  new  clothing  may  lead  to  the  building  and  equipping  of 
a  dry  goods  or  department  store. 

Another  project  is  laying  out  the  farm,  building  fences,  construct- 
ing the  farm  buildings,  such  as  the  fanner's  house,  the  bam,  the 
shed,  the  chicken  house.  While  the  children  are  interested  in  the 
source  of  their  food,  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  a  farm  if  it  can 
be  provided  for.  The  morning  will  be  spent  in  playing  in  the  hay, 
feeding  the  chickens,  and  getting  as  much  valuable  and  happy  farm 
experience  as  possible.  On* the  following  day,  in  the  kindergarten, 
the  toy  farm  animals  may  be  brought  out  and  the  children  may  build 
with  their  blocks  to  provide  the  animals  with  proper  shelter,  water 
troughs,  and  barnyards.  Fields,  gardens,  and  perhaps  an  orchard 
will  be  laid  out  and  fenced  in,  and  gi'adually  a  miniature  farm  will 
develop  in  the  sand  table  or  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  Here,  as  in 
the  grocery  store,  other  materials  may  be  combined  with  the  blocks  to 
complete  the  pix)ject.  If  the  excursion  to  the  farm  is  not  possible 
and  if  a  farm  visit  has  not  been  a  paii;  of  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual children,  less  time  will  be  spent  upon  the  problem,  and  only 
those  phases  of  it  will  be  reproduced  in  manual  activity  which  seem 
most  interesting  and  closest  to  the  children's  experience;  for  exam- 
ple, the  construction  of  the  farmer's  wagon  which  they  see  bringing 
the  produce  into  the  grocery  store,  building  a  shelter  for  the  toy  ani- 
•nials,  providing  for  feeding  and  watering  the  toy  animals. 

The  construction  of  typical  and  familiar  buildings  in  the  commu- 
nity has  interest  and  meaning  for  the  children  because  such  build- 
ings serve  their  homes.  First,  houses  are  built  similar  to  those  in 
which  these  particular  children  live  or  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
These  individual  houses  are  later  arranged  along  a  street;  and  side- 
walks, street  cars,  street  lights,  and  mail  boxes  are  provided  to  unite 
or  serve  these  homes.  Typical  stores  with  which  the  children  are 
most  familiar  are  built  into  a  business  block.  Street  cars,  delivery 
wagons,  and  automobiles  arc  constructed  to  provide  transportation. 
Familiar  public  buildings,  such  as  the  school,  the  church,  the  post 
oflice,  the  library,  the  fire  department,  the  railroad  station,  etc.,  are 
next  studied  and  built  in  appropriate  form.  Thus  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  a  miniature  community  grows  step  by  step. 

No  formal  work  is  done  with  this  material.  For  the  most  part  It 
is  the  uses,  the  purposes,  the  functions  of  things  and  their  parts  which 
interest  children  at  this  time.  There  are  mathematical  values  in  the 
building  material,  and  through  the  children's  varied  experiences  in 
handling  it  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  later  discrimination 
of  form,  size,  number,  and  arrangement  of  parts.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, will  not  stress  the  formal  aspect  of  the  material,  but  whenever 
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a  cliild  reaches  out  spontaneously  for  some  nmtbeiaatical  value,  sh(^ 
will  satisfy  this  need.  In  addition  to  this  interest  in  mathematics, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  young  children,  a  child  naturally  gains 
some  knowledge  of  mathematical  values  when  form,  size,  miml>er, 
and  arrangement  become  conscious  factoi-s  in  carrying  out  a  project 
which  he  has  himself  initiated.  For  example,  if,  in  building,  a  chihl 
exhausts  his  supply  of  oblong  prisms  and  asks  for  more,  the  teacher 
may  suggest  that  he  has  before  him  blocks  with  whicli  he  can  make 
more  oblong  prisms.  Because  of  his  neeil  for  the  blocks,  the  child  will 
be  interested  in  discovering  that  two  long  square  prisms  or  two  short 
s(iuare  prisms  may  be  so  an'anged  as  to  make  an  oblong  prism. 

A  sand  table  with  shells,  pebbles,  tin  or  granite  dishes,  etc.,  is  a 
valuable  item  of  equipment.  Children  will  first  experiment  in  the 
sand,  setting  their  own  play  problems,  patting,  piling,  sifting,  dig- 
ging, stirring;  making  hills,  caves,  tunnels,  rivers,  and  wells,  or  cakes 
and  cookies.  Later,  as  children  become  interested  in  cooperating, 
group  problems  are  carried  out  in  the  sand  table.  The  farm  with  its 
buildings,  fields,  and  gardens;  the  school  playground;  the  park; 
a  house,  garden,  and  garage;  "om'"  street  or  typical  build- 
ings in  "  our  *'  town  or  neighborhood  are  problems  suggested  by  the 
subject  matter  of  the  program  which  are  solved  in  the  sand  table. 
Constructions  are  made  of  blocks  or  paper;  people  and  animals  are 
cut  from  paper  or  molded  from  clay;  trees  are  represented  by  twigs 
or  made  from  paper.  Plans  are  simple,  and  are  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  children.  The  teacher,  by  her  questions,  helps  the  children 
to  think  their  plans  through  and  to  organize;  but  the  working  out  is 
the  result  of  their  own  initiative  rather  than  of  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher. 

Clay,  because  of  its  plasticity  and  ready  response  to  the  children's 
touch,  may  be  used  successfully  for  the  shaping  of  many  forms.  Ex- 
perimental play,  beginning  with  patting,  pinching,  rolling,  making 
holes,  is  carried  over  through  some  suggestion  which  grows  out  of  the 
child's  first  aimless  handling  of  material  into  the  conscious  working 
out  of  ideas,  the  making  of  cakes  and  pies,  dishes,  dolls,  or  balls,  A 
few  of  the  objects  which  may  be  worked  out  with  clay  in  connection 
with  the  content  of  the  curriculum  are:  Bread,  cake,  and  pies  for 
baking;  dishes  and  cooking  utensils;  fruit  and  vegetables  made  and 
painted  for  the  farmer's  wagon,  the  grocery  store,  or  the  Thanks- 
giving table;  animals  and  figures  of  people  for  various  play  projects; 
nuts  and  squirrels ;  Christmas  toys  for  the  toy  shop  or  for  Santa  Glaus 
to  leave  by  the  fireplace ;  a  candlestick  or  paper  weight  to  be  enameled 
for  a  Christmas  gift  for  mother  or  father;  flower  bowls;  flower  pots 
to  be  painted,  covered  with  shellac  and  used  for  the  planting  of  seeds 
in  the  spring;  bird  nests  and  birds;  and  marbles  to  be  painted  and 
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covered  with  shellac  for  actual  play.  Clay  may  occasionally  be  used 
for  the  illustration  of  a  story,  for  example,  the  Three  Bears. 

Paper  for  construction  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials  in  the 
kindergarten  because  of  the  variety  of  possibilities  which  its  use  af- 
fords. It  must  be  tough,  pliable,  and  of  good  color,  and  thd  objects 
proiluced  must  be  simple  and  in  line  with  the  children's  interest. 

Before  construction  Qan  be  undertaken,  control  of  the  scissors  should 
be  gained.  The  first  cutting  will  be  making  little  snips,  which  can  he 
used  to  fill  a  pillow  for  the  dolls;  paper  may  be  fringed  for  rugs  and 
table  runners  for  the  playhouse;  table  spread,  rugs,  and  bedding  may 
U  cut,  and  napkins  cut  and  folded  for  the  playhouse.  By  this  time 
the  children  should  have  sufficient  control  of  the  scissors  to  cut  suc- 
cessfully from  the  magazines  pictures  with  straight  edges.  This  calls 
for  a  scrapbook,  and  folding  the  pages  and  cover  of  the  book  follows. 
I>ater  problems  will  be  making  baskets  for  gathering  seeds  from  the 
jparden;  tins  for  baking;  boxes,  baskets,  bags  for  the  grocery  store; 
baskets,  lantei*ns,  cornucopias,  and  bells  for  the  Christmas  tree ;  toys 
for  the  toy  sliop ;  envelopes  for  valentines ;  kites,  pinwheels,  fans,  para- 
sols for  use  in  the  spring;  paper  dolls,  with  their  wardrobes,  and  a 
suit  case  or  trunk  to  hold  the  clothes;  furniture  for  the  doll  house 
made  by  the  group,  or  for  the  single  room  made  from  a  box  and 
furnished  completely  by  the  individual  child.  Paper  construction 
may  be  used  instead  of  blocks  for  representing  in  the  sand  table  or  on 
the  floor  a  farm,  street,  or  community,  which  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  bams,  stores,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  wagons,  street  cars,  automobiles,  fences,  etc. 

Many  of  the  problems  sugg^^ted,  such  as  the  book,  basket,  box,  fan, 
lantern,  doll  dress,  and  rug,  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  ap- 
plied design. 

The  method  followed  with  paper  construction  is  similar  to  that  used 
with  other  materials.  The  first  steps  are  experimental;  ideas  and 
pi-oblems  grow  out  of  this  experimentation,  and  the  children  improve 
their  products  as  they  test  them  out  or  follow  the  suggestions  of  other 
children  or  the  teacher.  Later  the  teacher  helps  the  children  evolve 
forms  which  are  more  satisfactory,  making  sure  always  tliat  the 
process  suggested  is  in  line  with  the  children's  own  thinking  and  stage 
t)l  pix)gress. 

Textiles  and  took  for  weaving  include  looms  of  wood  or  cardboard 
iiuule  by  the  older  children,  cotton  roving,  eight-ply  worsted,  jute, 
cotton  cloth  brought  from  home  by  children  or  teadier  and  dyed  in 
attractive  colors  with  diamond  or  easy  dyes,  and  cut  into  wide  strips. 
C'liildren  may  make  their  looms  of  wood  or  strawboard  and  set  up  the 
warp  with  little  difficulty.  Suitable  problems  for  weaving  are  rugs 
for  tlie  doll  house,  hammocks,  caps,  and  muffs  for  the  dolls. 
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Paper-mat  weaving,  because  of  the  frailty  of  the  material,  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  it,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained,  has  been 
discarded  in  many  places  in  favor  of  larger  and  more  durable  mate- 
rials and  a  process  more  closely  related  to  industrial  weaving.  These 
materials  are  not  only  more  easily  handled  by  the  children,  but  the 
results  produced  are  of  greater  value  in  their  eyes  because  they  are 
of  use  in  their  play  life.  However,  because  of  the  prolonged  effort 
which  the  accomplishment  of  the  result  demands,  and  the  accuracy 
which  is  required  in  the  process,  even  the  industrial  type  of  weaving 
should  be  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  with  the  older  children. 

Textiles  for  sewing  include  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  zephyr,  mer- 
cerized cotton,  heavy  thread,  large  needles. 

Sewing  cards  have  been  discarded  by  many  kindergartners.  It  is 
felt  that  there  are  more  plastic  and  satisfactory  mediums  through 
which  the  child  may  express  his  ideas.  However,  sewing  upon  con- 
struction paper  is  occasionally  introduced  for  the  production  of 
articles  which  can  be  used  by  the  child ;  for  example,  a  pocketbook  for 
the  store  play,  a  postman's  bag,  etc.  The  simple  overhand  stitch  is 
used.  Like  weaving,  sewing  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  since, 
although  interesting  to  the  kindergarten  child,  it  calls  into  play  the 
finer  muscular  coordinations.  The  materials  should  be  coarse,  in 
order  to  secure  large,  crude  work.  The  needs  of  the  kindergarten 
dolls  furnish  a  most  natural  and  interesting  motive.  Woolen  dresses, 
wraps,  and  bedding  must  be  provided  so  that  the  dolls  may  be  made 
ready  for  winter,  and  in  the  spring  cotton  clothes  and  sun  hats  are 
required.  Children  are  often  able  to  bring  from  home  scraps  of 
woolen  or  cotton  cloth  left  over  from  the  making  of  their  own  clothes. 
Their  first  attempts  at  dressmaking  are  purely  experimental;  little 
shaping  is  given  to  the  material,  the  dresses  often  being  sewed  upon 
the  dolls  with  large,  coarse  stitches.  Results  are  compared,  sug- 
gestions are  made  by  children  and  teacher,  and  other  attempts  follow 
with  a  gradual  improvement  in  results  as  a  consciousness  of  better 
form  develops.  Soon  a  need  is  felt  for  a  pattern,  and  this  is  worked 
out  by  the  children  for  a  simple  two-seam  dress. 

Sewing,  like  weaving,  is  an  occupation  valuable  for  the  more 
mature  children. 

Wood  for  construction  should  include  odds  and  ends  of  soft  wood ; 
pieces  of  wood  cut  in  various  sizes  and  shapes;  nails;  glue;  hammer; 
saw ;  and  bench  hook. 

At  first  the  children  experiment  with  tools,  using  od(Js  and  ends  of 
boards.  They  are  often  satisfied  with  merely  pounding  and  sawing 
until  they  have  gained  some  degree  of  control  over  these  processes. 
Then  they  begin  to  assemble  pieces  of  wood,  making  simple  objects 
which  are  often  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  pieces.    Later,  ma- 
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terial  cut  in  appropriate  dimensions  for  making  objects  in  which  the 
children  are  interested  at  that  time,  are  placed  in  a  box;  the  cliildren's 
problem  is  to  select  the  pieces  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  indi- 
vidual purposes,  and  to  fit  and  nail  these  together.  Occasionally  the 
children  measure  and  saw  a  board  to  meet  their  need.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  wood  that  is  soft,  such  as  bass  and  white  pine;  but  the 
pieces  must  not  be  so  thin  as  to  split  easily. 

The  curriculum  suggests  some  suitable  problems  to  be  solved  with 
this  material  They  are:  Simple  furniture  for  the  large  dolls; 
smaller  furniture  for  the  doll  houses  which  the  children  make  for 
themselves  from  wooden  boxes;  a  cart  for  the  dolls;  a  wagon  for  the 
grocery  store  or  farm;  toys  for  the  Christmas  toy  shop;  equipment 
for  the  miniature  playground  or  park;  bird  houses;  and  boxes  for 
spring  planting.  Many  of  these  objects  are  painted  or  stained  by  the 
children.  The  results  are  crude,  but  they  make  most  satisfactory  and 
durable  toys. 

Miscellaneous  materials,  such  as  wooden  and  pasteboard  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  spools,  ribbon  bolts,  corrugated  paper,  milk-bottle  stop- 
pel's,  collar  buttons,  etc.,  offer  suggestive  and  inexpensive  material 
for  the  construction  of  articles  for  house  or  store  play,  or  toys  *and 
articles  of  use.  "Work  with  this  material  tends  to  make  children  re- 
sourceful and  to  suggest  to  them  the  use  of  odds  and  ends  of  material 
for  home  construction.  With  this  as  with  all  other  material,  the 
teacher  must  realize  that  the  objects  made  must  necessarily  be  simple 
and  crude.  Tlie  test  of  the  educative  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished does  not  lie  in  the  completed  article,  but  in  the  power  which 
the  children  gain  in  thinking  and  working  independently.  The 
teaclier  must  guard  against  letting  her  ambition  to  get  results  lead 
her  into  gi>*ing  too  much  assistance  to  the  children. 

Supplement  art/  materials:  Enlarged  sticks  of  various  lengths; 
beads ;  enlarged  peg  boards. 

The  enlarged  sticks  are  rarely  used  for  picture  making.  Better 
mediums  through  which  the  child  can  express  his  ideas  of  objects 
about  him  are  furnished  by  the  more  plastic  occupations,  drawing 
and  cutting.  The  sticks  are  useful,  however,  in  combination  with 
blocks  and  other  material  for  constructive  plays;  for  example,  for 
repi-esenting  street  car  tracks,  sidewalks,  etc.,  and  in  combination 
with  large  beads  for  making  fences,  lamp  posts,  etc.  They  may  also 
sometimes  be  combined  with  coffee  beans  and  other  large  seeds  for 
making  designs,  as  a  conscious  preparation  for  the  decoration  of  some 
object  which  has  been  constructed.  The  children  may  experiment 
with  arrangement,  and  select  their  best  design  to  be  reproduced  with 
stick  dyes,  crayons,  or  paints,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  wall 
paper,  nigs,  table  covers  for  the  doll  house,  and  books  or  other  ob- 
jects of  interest. 
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Beads  in  the  form  of  spheres,  cubes,  and  cylinders  of  one-half  inch 
and  one  inch  in  diameter  are  included  in  the  material. 

Bead  stringing,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  yomiger 
children,  will  at  first  be  experimental;  then  simple  arrangements  will 
grow  out  of  the  children's  experimentation,  leading  step  by  step  to 
varied  forms  of  organization  and  rhythmic  arrangement  as  the 
children  or  teacher  may  suggest.  Nature  materials,  surh  as  reil 
haws,  rose  hips,  large  berries,  beans,  acorns,  and  other  large  see<ls 
of  various  kinds,  may  also  be  strung,  sometimes  with  stra^vs  or  hol- 
low rushes  cut  into  short  lengths. 

Enlarged  peg  boards  call  for  experimental  activity  whiih  usually 
leads  soon  to  some  kind  of  organization.  Children  often  inclose  a 
space  with  pegs  of  one  color  and  ask  for  the  toy  animals  in  order 
to  use  the  space  as  a  pasture  fenced  in;  or  they  arrange  the  pegs 
as  flowers  and  have  a  garden;  or  instead  of  expressing  ideas  they 
merely  make  rhythmic  arrangements  which  satisfy  their  sense  of 
beauty.  The  pegs,  like  the  beads,  furnish  a  material  which  appeals 
to  the  children's  delight  in  color,  and  affords  opportunity  for  a 
pleasing  variety  of  arrangements. 

METHOD. 

Experimentation  with  materiaU  to  discover  their  cJiamrfertxf/e^^ 
properties^  and  possible  uses. — Children  come  to  all  new  materiaU 
with  a  questioning  attitude.  Curious  and  eager  to  gain  knowledge 
of  and  control  over  their  environuient,  they  find  for  a  time  the  mas- 
tery of  material  an  absorbing  problem.  The  teacher  should  not 
hurry  the  children  through  this  period  of  exi>erimentation,  for  what 
they  learn  by  direct  inquiry  is  of  greater  value  to  them  than  what 
they  are  told  by  another,  even  though  a  longer  time  and  greater  ef- 
fort are  required  for  the  learning  process.  If  the  materials  are 
wisely  chosen  and  hence  adapted  to  the  present  needs  and  inter-et^ts 
of  the  children,  they  should  hold  the  interest  for  a  time  without  th© 
presence  or  efforts  of  the  teacher.  While  the  children  are  thus  ex- 
perimenting, however,  a  teacher  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
her  children  and  of  materials  may  direct  their  activities  in  the 
following  ways : 

1.  Study  each  individual  child,  making  note  of  his  choice  of 
materials  and  problems,  his  natural  ways  of  working,  and  rate  of 
progress,  in  order  to  make  suggestions  and  later  set  problems  which 
are  suited  to  his  needs. 

±  Guide  the  children's  interests  and  uses  of  materials  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  habitually  trivial. 

3.  Help  the  children  to  organize  their  experiments  so  that  the>*i 
will  be  useful  and  will  lead  constantly  to  higher  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 
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Solving  problems  through  the  use  of  materials. — ^Educators  arc 
to-day  seeking  to  develop  in  children  initiative  and  reflective  think- 
ing. The  first  prerequisite  of  productive  thinking  is  a  problem 
which  seeips  to  the  child  real  and  worthy  of  solution. 

1.  Problems  initiated  by  the  children :  Experience  has  sliown  that 
children  are  often  capable  of  setting  for  themselves  worthy  problems, 
tlje  suggestions  for  which  may  come  from  these  sources : 

(a)  Ideas  may  grow  out  of  the  children's  handling  of  material. 

Problems  are  suggested  and  formulated  because  of  dis- 
coveries of  the  possibilities  of  material. 

(b)  The  children  may  formulate  problems  suggested  by  some 

present  interest  or  some  past  experience  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 
{e)  The  children  may  formulate  problems  to  meet  needs  created 
by  some  social  situation  in  the  kindergarten.    These  too,  will 
often  be  suggested  by  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Problems  suggested  by  the  teacher:  The  teacher  will  receive 
many  suggestions  for  problems  from  watcliing  the  children  during 
their  free  play  periods  with  material,  and  will  select  those  problems 
which  children  show  an  interest  in  working  out  or  for  which  they 
feel  a  need.  Other  problems  may  grow  out  of  some  social  situation, 
or  be  in  line  with  some  seasonal  interest;  in  other  words,  may  be 
derived  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 

These  problems,  suggested  by  the  teacher,  must  be  so  in  line  with 
the  interests,  needs,  and  experiences  of  the  group  that  the  children 
will  adopt  them  readily  as  their  own,  and  they  must  seem  to  the  chil- 
dren real  and  worth  the  solving  in  order  to  produce  good,  productive 
thinking  and  interested  effort. 

Imitation  of  another^s  choice  or  use  of  material^  selection  of  an- 
other's fi'oblem  or  tnethod  of  solving  it. — Children  are  highly  imita- 
tive and  often  adopt,  as  their  own,  another's  use  of  material,  or 
solution  of  a  problem  if  it  appeals  to  them  as  better  than  their  own. 
Such  spontaneous  imitation  enriches  the  children's  ideas  and  expe- 
riences, and  often  results  in  clarifying  their  vague  and  confused 
images.  Imitation  which  helps  children  to  do  in  a  more  effectual 
wjiy  what  they  are  already  struggling  to  do,  and  which  leads  to  later 
in(lei>endent  action  on  a  higher  plane,  is  a  valuable  agent  of  educa- 
tion. If  the  teacher  makes  a  suggestion  for  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  problem  or  sets  a  pattern  for  imitation,  she  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  c^iildren's  mode  of  thinking  and  stage 
of  development.  For  if  the  teacher's  contribution  is  not  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  children,  they  may  follow  the  suggestion  for  the 
moment,  but  it  produces  no  effect  upon  their  later  work  unless  it  is 
to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  own  crude  products. 
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Imitation  is  often  used  when  the  problem  is  one  of  technique,  a 
better  way  of  holding  the  scissors  or  using  the  hammer;  but  when 
the  problem  is  one  of  expressing  ideas  the  children  should,  in  the 
main,  be  left  free  to  try  this  or  that  method  and  to  select  the  one 
which  works,  since  this  is  a  necessary  condition  governing  the  think- 
ing process. 

These  methods  will  be  found  valuable  even  in  kindergartens 
equipped  with  only  the  traditional  material.  The  larger  units  of 
work  and  the  problem  method  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all 
kindergartens. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

1.  Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Keadiness  to  attack  simple  problems 
in  construction,  and  faith  in  power  to  solve  them. 

Increased  interest  in  the  products  of  construction  leading  to  more 
purposeful  work  and  effort  to  secure  better  form. 

Development  of  the  social  spirit  resulting  from  cooperative  effort 
toward  common  ends, 

2.  Habits^  skills:  Increased  control  of  the  materials  and  tools  which 
have*been  used. 

Ability  to  select  suitable  material  and  construct  without  help  a 
number  of  simple  objects  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

3.  Knowledge^  infoT^mction:  Acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  a 
variety  of  objects  and  materials. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ART. 


Children  need  only  to  be  supplied  with  paper  and  scissors,  crayons, 
]}aints,  or  clay  to  prove  that  the  desire  for  expression  is  inherent, 
When  the  crude  i*esults  are  explained  to  the  onlooker,  one  does  not 
feel  that  the  "creative  imagination"  needs  to  be  developed.  But 
scribbling  and  snipping,  daubing  and  pounding  may  be  gradually 
transformed  into  better  technique  through  the  child's  own  experi- 
mental method  and  through  suggestions  from  the  other  children  and 
the  teacher.  Symbolic  representation  may  approach  more  and  more 
to  the  semblance  of  objects  in  the  child's  environment.  It  is  a  delicate 
task,  however,  to  improve  a  child's  technique  and  to  make  his  illus- 
trations more  true  to  life  without  losing  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  the  more  spontaneous  expression.  Some  educators  would  say 
*'  hands  off/'  and  assure  us  that  the  child  will  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion  in  art  training.  While  this  view  may  be  extreme,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  too  much  emphasis  upon  technique  clips  the  wings  of 
creative  imagination,  and  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  expression  of 
clear  ideas  quenches  the  desire  for  expression.  There  must  be  periods 
when  the  child  works  "  for  the  joy  that  is  in  him,  in  his  own  particular 
star." 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  satisfy  the  desire  for  expression  and  to  develop  the  creative 
imagination. 

To  develop  a  feeling  for  color  and  arrangement 

To  clarify  thought. 

To  enable  the  child  to  see  beauty  in  nature  and  in  works  of  art  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  because  he  has  tried  to  express  himself  through 
art  mediums. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  gain  better  control  of  the  medium. 

To  see  objects  more  clearly  and  to  express  thought  more  definitely. 

To  use  color  and  arrangement  more  consciously. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

1.  The  experience  of  the  children  in  their  relationship  to  nature 
and  to  human  beings  as  organized  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum 
1081W— 19 5  33 
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offers  a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  expression.  This  expression  nnay 
find  definite  and  beautiful  form  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals. 

(a)  Nature:  Berries,  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  sun,  moon,  animals, 
children's  play  in  differeqt  seasons. 

(b)  Industries  and  occupations:  Families  and  associated  obf^cts, 
such  as  houses,  utensils,  etc. ;  activities  of  workers  in  various 
occupations. 

2.  The  celebration  of  Halloween,  Christmas,  Wasliini^ton^s  Birth- 
day, Easter,  and  May  Day  offers  suggestions  for  room  decormtion  In 
rhythmic  arrangement.  Tlie  making  and  decorating  of  invitations 
to  parties,  of  Chri^mas  cards  and  Easter  cards,  valentines,  plates 
for  tlie  Thanksgiving  party^  many  kinds  of  baskets,  give  abundant 
opiKjrtunity  for  motivating  the  ait  work.  When  patterns  are  given 
to  tlie  children  to  provide  units  for  arrangement  in  tliis  kind  of  work 
there  is  no  art  value  unless  the  teacher  has  definite  art  standards  in 
selecting  the  patterns,  and  unleas  the  units  provide  some  opportunity 
for  variety  in  arrangements  so  that  the  children  may  use  this  work 
as  a  means  of  self-expression. 

3.  Books  may  be  made  througliout  the  year  containing  pictures  in 
crayon,  water  color,  and  paper  cutting,  with  typewritten  stones  or 
verses  composed  by  the  kindergarten  children.  The  pictures  may  be 
made  first,  and  the  w<Htis  describe  the  picture,  or  vice  versa.  The 
following  verses  are  typical  of  a  kindergarten  child's  oomposilioa: 

The  moon  sees 
Two  Otiristmas  trees. 

Tliree  pumpkius  In  a  row. 
The  farmer  made  them  grow, 

Mary  ate  a  berry. 

And  changed  into  a  fairy. 

These  books  serve  as  siunmaries  of  certain  phases  of  tlie  program, 
such  as  a  farm  book  or  garden  l^ook;  a  Santa  CUus  book;  a  book  of 
seasons;  a  book  of  mother's  work  or  work  in  the  home. 

The  content  of  these  books  gives  opportunity  for  valuable  correla- 
tion between  language  and  drawing.  Decorating  the  cover  gives  ;i 
motive  for  design,  and  putting  tlie  book  together  furnishes  an  indus- 
trial project. 

4.  Furnishing  a  doll  house  and  dressing  paper  dolls  involve  many 
ail  projects  as  sug^sted  in  tlie  chapter  on  Manual  Activities. 

5.  Stories  and  rhymes  may  offer  suggestion  for  illustration,  but 
kindergarten  children  should  not  be  expected  to  picture  objects  which 
they  do  not  use  freely  in  their  more  imaginative  drawing,  nor  should 
tliey  be  expected  to  represent  a  plot  that  involves  the  relationship  of 
too  many  ideas.    For  instance,  the  story  of  the  Three  Pigs  wotiid 
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require  the  picturing  of  two  kinds  of  animals,  three  houses  built  of 
different  materials,  a  churn,  an  apple  orchard,  etc.;  and  the  plot  is 
quite  involved  in  the  relation  of  each  episode  to  the  climax  of  the 
story.  Some  of  the  simple  songs  or  rhymes  are  better  for  illustra- 
tion. Humpty  Dumpty,  for  instance,  is  very  easy  to  draw,  because 
Humpty  Dumpty  is  just  the  kind  of  creature  that  the  child  draw.s, 
the  type  "  man  "  with  wliich  all  teachers  of  little  children  are  f  anftliar. 

A  direct  experience,  like  an  excursion,  furnishes  suggestive  ma- 
terial for  illustration.  Many  times  the  children  draw  pictures  of 
themselves  in  long  lines  with  "  teacher,"  a  towering  individual,  domi- 
nating the  gi'oup.  The  objective  of  the  excursion  has  been  omitted. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  may  have  been  a  fire  engine  or  an  art  mu- 
seum, the  social  side  of  the  experience  has  made  the  deepest  impression. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  the  true  nature  of  art,  the  graphic  expression 
of  a  vivid  experience. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the  kindergarten  curricu- 
lum that  it  is  never  necessary  to  improve  technique  apart  from  the 
children's  interest  in  manipulating  materials  or  in  expressing  ideas. 
The  work  should  always  be  motivated ;  "  drill "  lessons,  such  as  filling 
in  squares  with  color,  are  valueless. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  satUfy  the  desire  for  expression  and  to  develop  the  creative 
imof/ination, — Opportunity  should  be  given  for  free  expression  with 
paper  and  scissoi-s,  crayons,  paints,  and  clay.  The  first  expression  of 
children  is  from  the  image  and  not  from  the  object.  As  John  Dewey  * 
says: 

Even  In  drawing  objects  the  child  wIU  draw  from  his  image,  not  from  the 
object  Itself.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  acquired  the  habit  of  vivifying  and  liber- 
ating his  image  through  expression,  then  a  return  may  talce  place  to  the  original 
form.  In  one  sense  there  is  no  technique  up  to  this  time,  but  there  is  the  psy- 
chological factor  corresponding  to  technique,  the  motor  expression,  its  coordina- 
tion with,  control  by,  and  stimulation  of  the  visible  image.  This  becomes 
through  training  what  is  ordinarily  called  technique.  The  first  consideration 
is  the  doing,  the  use ;  after  use  comes  method,  the  how  of  doing.  Now,  method 
must  exist  not  for  its  own  salie  but  for  better  self-expression,  fuUer  and  more 
Interesting  doing.  Hence  the.se  two  points;  technique  must  grow  out  of  free 
imaginative  expression,  and  It  must  grow  up  wlUiin  and  come  into  such  imagi- 
native expression. 

To  develop  a  feeling  for  color  and  arrangement. — 1.  Color:  A 
child's  love  of  color  should  be  satisfied  by  giving  him  colored  ma- 
terials with  which  to  express  himself;  crayons,  water  colors,  and 
colored  papers.  It  is  better  for  kindergarten  children  to  use  colored 
crayons  rather  than  pencils,  because  they  satisfy  the  sense  of  color 

■Dew^y,  John.     The  Psychology  of  Drawtag. 
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and  at  the  same  time  give  broader,  softer  lines  than  the  penciL  The 
first  expression  of  the  children  should  be  free,  even  if  the  color  com- 
binations are  crude.  More  esthetic  shades  and  tints  should  not  l»6 
given  the  child  until  he  has  satisfied  to  some  extent  his  love  for  tlio 
more  brilliant  colors.  He  often  makes  barbaric  combinations  which 
are  as  unconsciously  beautiful  as  primitive  art.  While  these  results 
may  be  at  first  accidental,  through  emphasis  and  selection  by  tlia 
loacher,  they  may  form  the  basis  for  more  conscious  control  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

The  teacher  may  influence  the  results,  as  the  child  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  medium,  by  supplying  backgrounds  of  a  neutral  or 
harmonious  shade  upon  which  the  work  is  applied,  and  by  occasionally 
limiting  the  choice  of  colors. 

2.  Arrangement :  In  the  free  work  of  children  we  find  many  exam- 
ples of  unconscious  arrangement;  for  instance,  a  child  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  stars  and  moons  across  the  top  of  the  paper  instead  of 
drawing  a  literal  representation  of  a  night  scene.  This  interest  in 
arrangement  may  be  developed  and  made  more  intelligent  by  supply- 
ing motives  for  design  in  the  decoration  of  the  kindergarten  room, 
and  by  decorating  baskets,  plates,  paper-doll  dresses,  etc.,  which  fur- 
nish shapes  so  suggestive  for  design. 

The  use  of  materials  which  naturally  lend  themselves  to  the  ixjpe- 
tition  of  a  unit  or  to  orderly  arrangement  rather  than  to  illustration, 
such  as  peg  boards,  bead  stringing,  stringing  nature  materials,  all 
develop  interest  in  design. 

To  clarify  thought. — In  general,  all  expression  objectifies  ideas,  and 
so  tends  to  clarify  thought.  However,  if  the  teacher  docs  not  regard 
the  results  that  the  child  attains  as  worth  while,  and  if  she  fails  to 
provide  opportunity  for  motivation  of  work,  the  quality  of  the  re- 
sults will  not  improve  and  will  most  likely  deteriorate.  Too  often 
teachers  impose  devices  upon  the  children  in  the  form  of  results  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  an  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work,  or  by  a 
visit  to  another  kindergarten.  These  "results"  have  no  value  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  they  represent  a  working  out  of  a  problem 
which  is  vital  to  the  group  concerned.  Motive  in  work  makes  ex- 
pression grow  in  intelligence.  Problems  of  "  how  "  or  "  what "  con- 
stantly arise  in  the  child's  experimentation,  and  should  be  made  more 
clear  by  the  teacher.  The  more  instinctive  activity  characteristic  of 
the  first  use  of  the  material  becomes  transformed  into  a  process  that 
demands  clear  thinking.  "Imitation  of  the  teacher's  copy"  used 
too  frequently  in  art  work  with  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
children  encourages  the  child  to  mechanically  repeat  the  result  which 
the  teacher  has  thought  out,  and  not  to  think  his  way  through  the 
process,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  values  in  any  kind  of  expression. 
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To  develop  appreciation, — ^Activity  is  the  child's  liey  to  knowledge. 
He  likes  flowers  because  he  can  pick  them,  but  when  ho  has  repre- 
sented their  bright  colors,  the  activity  involved  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing a  picture  gives  him  a  new  attitude  toward  the  object.  The  interest 
in  the  aii;  result  because  it  is  the  child's  own  project  carries  over  to 
an  interest  in  the  object  and  so  brings  about  a  more  intellectual  atti- 
tude as  a  basis  for  the  next  effort.  This  objectifying  of  experience 
makes  other  people's  pictures  more  interesting  to  the  child.  This  is 
one  approach  to  picture  appreciation. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  gain  better  control  of  the  medium. — ^The  first  interest  in  any 
material  is  in  manipulation;  results  are  secondary.  As  has  been 
suggested,  scribbling  may  be  developed  into  firm  lines  and  smooth 
rubbing  on  of  color ;  daubing  and  scrubbing  may  be  changed  into  the 
application  of  washes.  When  children  have  passed  out  of  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  have  the  ability  to  secure  better  results  in  technique, 
they  may  criticize  their  own  results  and  those  of  the  class.  One  child 
said  frankly  that  the  water  in  a  picture  "  looked  like  mussed  up  hair," 
realizing  that  the  lines  might  have  been  kept  parallel. 

Wlien  children  draw,  they  seem  mstinctively  to  use  line  instead  of 
mass  drawing,  but  as  rubbing  on  of  color  strengthens  technique,  mass 
drawing  may  be  suggested  in  connection  with  line  drawing.  For  in- 
stance, boats  are  drawn  in  outline,  but  the  water  is  rubbed  in.  Soldiers 
or  sailors  may  be  drawn  unsubstantial  and  stick-like,  but  imif  orms  are 
suggested,  and  again  there  is  need  for  broad,  smooth  strokes.  A  book 
filled  with  illustrations  may  have  a  cover  decorated  with  imits  in 
massed  color. 

When  there  is  gi^oup  instruction  in  art  work,  the  children  should 
bo  classified  ty  their  ability  in  using  a  particular  medium,  and  not  by 
age  or  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the  kindergarten.  In  this 
way,  the  children  who  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  will  work 
very  freely  with  the  medium,  while  those  who  are  tending  to  repeat 
themselves,  or  who  desire  a  better  form  of  expression,  may  have  the 
benefit  of  instruction. 

To  see  objects  more  clearly  and  to  express  thought  more  definitely. — 
ilany  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  too  immature  to  draw  from 
objects  and  should  first  live  through  the  more  imaginative  stage  of 
iwi  expression.  There  are  some  children  of  kindergarten  age,  how- 
ever, who  can  draw  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  grasp 
of  details.  They  are  able  to  study  a  flag  and  to  reproduce  it  in  the 
right  colors  and  with  the  right  relationship  of  the  field  to  the  staff  and 
of  the  stripes  to  the  field.  Children  in  this  stage  of  development  can 
di*aw  clocks  with  some  sense  of  proportion,  and  they  show  their  ma- 
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turity  by  making  some  kind  of  symbol  around  the  face  of  the  clock 
instead  of  merely  making  marks  as  do  the  young  children.  This  kind 
of  drawing  would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  ability  to  write. 
It  is  also  the  beginning  of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  drawing  of 
still  life.  It  should  never  take  the  place  of  the  more  imaginativo 
drawing,  but  there  are  subjects  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum  which 
lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  expression,  such  as  the  drawing  of 
trains,  houses,  etc.  In  the  spring,  branches  of  pussywillows,  wild 
ilowers,  and  hyacinths  that  the  children  have  planted  may  be  drawn 
with  some  regard  to  correct  form  and  color.  When  children,  however, 
look  indiflFerently  at  the  spray  to  be  drawn  and  then  make  a  flower 
growing  out  of  the  ground,  and  even  use  green  and  red  indiscriminately 
for  flower  or  stem,  they  are  not  in  the  stage  to  draw  from  an  object.  A 
group  of  children  whose  teacher  had  given  them  a  spray  of  bitter- 
sweet to  study  and  represent,  merely  took  the  berries  as  a  suggestion 
and  worked  out  a  variety  of  arrangement  in  spots  and  lines  which 
were  very  decorative  but  which  merely  suggested  the  berry  and  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  actual  growth. 

To  use  color  and  arrangement  more  consciously. — As  was  suggested 
in  a  previous  section,  providing  a  motive  tends  to  make  the  work  more 
thoughtful.  For  instance,  the  younger  children  scatter  all  kinds  of 
objects  over  a  page  with  no  thought  of  selection  or  arrangement.  To 
make  a  book  with  a  picture  on  each  page  brings  about  orderliness  of 
thought  and  arrangement.  When  the  subject  matter  of  the  curricu- 
lum has  made  tliou^t  more  clear,  the  children's  illustrations  will 
reflect  this  quality,  and  the  teacher's  emphasis  will  be  along  the  linea 
of  the  relationship  among  objects  in  a  picture. 

When  the  problem  is  a  decorative  rather  than  an  illustrative  one, 
the  objects  to  be  decorated  will  control  the  use  of  appropriate  color 
and  design;  for  example,  orange  and  brown  at  Halloween  and  red 
and  green  at  Christmas  time  applied  to  plates,  baskets,  and  other 
objects  associated  with  the  festivals.  The  doll  house  presents  excel- 
lent problems  in  combinations  of  harmonious  color  and  design  applied 
to  wall  paper,  rugs,  etc 

ATTAINMENTS. 

1.  Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Eagerness  and  willingness  to  express 
ideas  and  emotions  through  the  mediums  of  graphic  art.  More  intelli* 
gent  interest  in  pictures.    Feeling  for  color,  form,  and  arrangement. 

2.  IlabitSy  skills:  Orderly  habits  in  using  materials.  Ability  to 
handle  art  mediums  with  some  degree  of  skiU. 

3.  Knowledge,  information:  Some  idea  of  form  in  relation  to  ex- 
pressing thought  to  others.  Clearer  idea  of  subject  matter  in  the  ciur* 
riculum  through  having  expressed  thought  through  art  mediuma. 
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Chapter  V. 

LANGUAGE. 


In  language^  the  wealth  of  learning  and  aspiration  of  the  race  havo 
been  stored  up,  ready  to  be  unlocked  when  the  chMd  has  found  tho 
key  of  some  actual  experience  which  will  give  him  the  power  to 
enter  into  his  inheritance.  Words  are  symbols ;  that  is,  they  suggest 
and  represent  meanings.    John  Dewey  says: 

They  stand  for  these  meanings  to  any  individaal  only  when  he  has  had  ex- 
perience of  some  situation  to  which  these  meanings  are  actuaUy  relevant. 
*  *  *  To  attempt  to  give  a  meaning  through  a  word  alone  without  any  deal- 
ing with  a  tiling  Is  to  deprive  the  word  of  intelligible  signification.  ♦  ♦  • 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  whenever  there  Is  a  definite  word  or  form 
of  speech  there  Is  also  a  definite  Idea ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  adults  and 
children  alike  are  capable  of  using  even  precise,  verbal  formulse  with  only  the 
vaguest  and  most  confused  sense  of  what  they  mean.  •  ♦  ♦  Words  should 
be  signs  of  Ideas,  and  Ideas  spring  from  experience. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  provide  a  means  of  communicating  with  others. — The  kinder- 
garten period  is  the  one  during  which  a  child  should  become  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  colloquial,  conversational  English.  He  should 
gain  in  the  ability  to  grasp  the  meanings  of  others  as  interpreted  in 
language. 

To  aid  in  the  clarification  of  ideas;  to  crystallize  a  meaning  which 
the  child  has  discovered  in  his  experiencing^  so  that  such  meaning 
may  be  used  in  thinking. — As  the  child  realizes  finer  distinctions 
in  his  experience,  he  seeks  for  a  word  that  will  fix  his  idea.  If  it  is 
supplied  to  him  or  if  he  coins  one  for  the  situation,  he  can  make  easy 
reference  to  that  situation  in  his  later  thoughts ;  the  word  gives  him 
a  new  basis  for  discrimination. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

Improvement  of  the  technique  of  oral  expression. — Increase  of  vo- 
cabulary due  to  wider  experiences  and  finer  distinctions. 

Better  grammatical  construction,  sentences  more  complete  and  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  sequence  without  loss  of  spontaneity  in  ex- 
pression. 

Clearer  enunciation;  correct  pronunciation;  pleasing,  expressive 
tone  of  voice. 

S9 
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Organization  of  thought. — ^In  striving  for  adequate  expression  of 
bis  ideas  a  child  learns  to  emphasize  the  more  significant  phases  of  his 
experience  and  to  relate  these  to  his  former  experiences  and  to  define 
them  in  terms  of  former  experiences.  In  social  intercourse  he  inter- 
prets the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  in  the  light  of  his  own,  and 
so  enlarges  and  modifies  his  own. 

Freedom  of  expression, — A  child  should  be  led  to  feel  that  ho  haa 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  saying.  A  child  should  be  led  to  feel 
that  he  has  an  interested  listener.  A  child  should  be  led  to  feel  that 
he  will  be  encouraged  to  communicate  his  ideas. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.* 

Conversation,  stories,  rhymes,  and  singing  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  kindergarten.  These  will  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties. Eeal  conversation,  a  give-and-take  between  equals,  must  be 
based  upon  topics  of  common  interest;  therefore  subjects  of  con- 
versation will  vary  in  different  kindergartens,  because  the  environ- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  children  will  be  different.  The  form 
that  language  development  will  take  will  also  vary  somewhat  in  the 
kindergartens.  Wliere  there  are  only  foreign-bom  children,  Eng- 
lish must  be  taught  as  a  new  language,  and  only  the  simplest  stories 
and  songs  can  be  used,  accompanied  by  much  gesture,  repetition,  and 
illustration. 

The  subject  matter  divides  itself  into  two  general  lines. 

1.  The  experiences  of  the  kindergarten:  These  supply  the  most 
vital  subject  matter  for  oral  expression,  and  relate  to  activities  and 
materials.  The  toys,  pictures,  stories,  games,  excursions  demand 
continual  suggestions,  questions,  explanations,  and  comments. 

2.  The  experiences  of  individuals:  The  experiences  of  individuals, 
cither  children  or  teacher,  outside  of  the  kindergarten,  if  they  are 
significant  socially,  provide  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  sub- 
ject matter  from  a  wider  field  than  the  immediate  kindergarten  ex- 
periences.   Stories  and  pictures  often  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Topics  of  conversation  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum  are  as  follows:  How  to  make  clothes  for  the  doll;  clean- 
ing and  dusting  the  kindergarten  room;  materials  needed  for  mak- 
ing jelly;  the  care  of  the  kindergarten  animals,  how  they  move  and 
eat ;  planning  the  Thanksgiving  celebration ;  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith ; 
best  ways  to  plant  bulbs  and  seeds;  appropriate  decoration  of  the 
room  for  Washington's  Birthday;  the  first  spring  flowers;  all  the 
things  that  the  wind  docs;  ways  of  going  to  the  park  and  what  may 
be  seen  there. 

>Scc  Chapter  II.  Community  Ufc  and  nature  study.    •   -* 
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METHOD. 

Conversation  should  not  be  limited  to  certain  i)eriods  of  the  day 
set  apart  for  that  purpose;  for  in  such  a  case,  it  becomes  formal  and 
forced.  The  methods  of  developing  language  in  the  kindergarten 
j-hould  be  like  the  informal  methods  of  the  home.  The  main  differ- 
ence is  that  selected  situations  are  provided  in  the  school  which  will 
not  only  interest  the  child  and  give  him  the  desire  to  talk,  but  will 
also  give  him  a  choice  subject  for  his  convei-sation  and  supply  him 
with  an  adequate  vocabulary  in  which  to  express  his  ideas.  Just  as 
tliere  are  certain  occasions  in  the  home  which  call  the  family  to- 
gether and  the  interchange  of  talk  is  general,  so  in  the  kindergarten 
there  are  times  when  children  gather  around  the  piano  for  singing, 
or  watch  together  the  drying  wings  of  the  new  butterfly,  or  compose 
a  group  letter,  or  look  at  the  toy  brought  by  some  child ;  then  topics 
of  interest  to  all  are  considered. 

Throughout  the  day  the  child  should  have  freedom  of  expression. 
He  should  ask  questions  of  othei*  children  as  well  as  of  the  teacher ; 
he  should  ask  their  help  in  work  and  play;  he  should  express  his 
opinions  and  thus  test  his  ideas  by  the  knowledge  of  others  who 
may  sanction  or  disapprove.  If  the  kindergarten  experiences  really 
stimulate  a  child  to  think,  the  conversation  will  be  relevant  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  is  only  when  a  situation  does  not  provoke 
energetic  thought  that  a  little  child's  talk  becomes  silly. 

Wronff  methods, — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  model  outlines 
for  conversations  because  of  their  inherent  nature.  Conversation 
is  a  give  and  take,  modified  by  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  people 
taking  part.  It  is  easier  to  show  what  the  so-called  conversation 
periods  should  not  be  like. 

1.  Question  and  answer  method:  The  teacher  may  start  the  lan- 
guage period  by  asking,  "What  did  we  talk  about  yesterday? "  If 
little  impression  was  made  the  previous  day,  no  answer  may  be  forth- 
coming or  perhaps  a  random  guess.  "  It  was  a  tall  man  who  carries 
a  flrig,-'  "  Yes,  a  soldier."  "  What  did  we  say  a  soldier  did?"  This 
method  rouses  a  half-hearted  interest  because  the  children  gi\e  in- 
fonnation  only. 

'2.  Monologue  method:  The  teacher  may  take  the  entire  period  to 
ifM  the  children  all  about  some  experience.  The  children  arc  passive, . 
tlioy  may  not  be  interested  in  the  topic,  or  they  may  know  as  mucli 
iil)out  it  as  the  teacher,  but  they  have  no  opportunity  for  expression. 
The  children  should  usually  gather  information  from  some  direct 
experience. 

3.  Desultory  method :  The  teacher  may  ask  the  question,  "  Who  has 
Bomething  to  tell  us  this  morning?  "  The  result  is  that  a  number  of 
children  may  talk  on  several  unrelated  topics.    This  method  does  not 
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promote  organization  of  thought.  If  the  children  are  too  immaturs 
to  use  ideas  alone  as  a  medium  of  expression,  concrete  material,  such 
as  pictures,  finger  plays,  dramatization,  and  nature  material,  are 
aids  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter. 

4.  Overorganized  method:  The  teacher  may  say,  **Yesterdaj'  we 
talked  about  where  the  squirrel  lives;  to-day  we  will  talk  about 
>vhat  he  looks  like.''  A  little  child  is  not  ready  for  concentration  on 
^uch  minute  details,  pigeonlwled  under  headings.  A  child  must  re- 
spond to  a  whole  situation  if  his  language  is  to  flow  freely  and  fully. 

5.  Poor  method  of  using  pictures:  ** Here  is  a  picture;  what  do  3'ou 
hoe  in  it?"  is  often  a  way  that  a  conversation  is  started.  Such  a 
question  is  unnecessary  if  the  picture  illustrates  experiences  familiar 
to  the  children.  The  picture  itself  will  suggest  interesting  conversa- 
tion. But  if  the  picture  shows  objects  or  activities  entirely  foreign 
to  the  children  they  may  guess  at  its  meaning,  but  there  is  little  lan- 
guage value.  The  children  may  learn  to  speak  the  words  which  the 
teacher  uses  in  describing  the  picture,  but  as  tliere  is  no  content  to 
the  words,  these  will  drop  fi'om  the  vocabulary. 

Right  methods. — 1.  Recall  of  an  experience  shared  by  the  group:  A 
vivid  experience,  such  as  watching  the  carpenter  at  work,  playing  in 
the  wind,  planting  in  the  garden,  is  a  good  starting  point  for  a  gen- 
eral conversation.  ''  Language  will  become  vigorous  and  effective  when 
there  has  been  I'eaction  toward  elemental  things."  The  child  him- 
self must  use  correct  language  form.  "Nothing  but  persistent  oral 
repetition  of  the  correct  form  will  overcome  the  habit  of  using  incor- 
rect, ungrammatical,  and  inelegant  expression  in  daily  speecli.  These 
are  matters  of  ear  training  and  motor  habits  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
edge." 

If  the  children  describe  an  experience  in  a  desultory,  disjointed 
way,  the  teacher  may  ask  a  few  suggestive  questions  and  at  the  cn<l 
of  the  period  may  combine  the  children's  ideas  in  a  sequence  of 
events,  an  interesting  summary. 

2.  Experience  of  one  child  told  to  the  group:  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren have  a  tendency  to  run  to  the  teacher  and  talk  to  her  instead 
of  to  the  group  of  children.  When  some  child's  contribution  is  of 
buch  a  nature  that  it  is  of  significance  for  the  group,  the  teacher 
should  help  the  child  to  tell  the  experience  to  all  the  children.  The 
rosi>onsibility  for  interesting  a  group  because  one  has  something 
vvoilh  while  to  say  is  an  attitude  that  should  be  encouraged  in  % 
social  situation. 

8.  A  social  situation  which  calls  for  organization  of  oral  expres- 
sion: Invitations  to  kindergarten  celebrations,  letters  to  absent 
teachei^s  or  children,  etc.,  are  excellent  opportunities  for  the  tormit- 
lation  of  ideas  in  written  form. 
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Tlie  fbltowing  is  a  letter  sent  bj  one  inndergarten  to  a  little  boy 
\Tho  had  mored  awajr.  It  was  written  down  by  the  teacher  as  it  was 
dictated  by  the  children : 

Dear  Pkter: 

How  do  you  like  the  new  school?  How  Is  your  mother?  How  are  Florence 
and  Mary  and  Jisimie? 

Could  you  come  to  visit  our  kindergarten  some  day?  We  are  liaving  a  good 
tinK\  Are  you  haTiug  a  good  time?  What  do  you  make  in  the  new  school? 
We  made  a  plow  and  we  painted  yesterday. 

Please  tell  Mary  to  write  a  letter  for  you  to  tell  us  how  you  are  and  about 
ymir  new  school. 

With  love.    We  Im^w  to  see  y^u  soon. 

KiNDEKGABTEK,  P.  S.  No.  , 

4.  Good  method  of  using  pictures:  A  quest  ion.  which  leads  to  pic- 
ture interpretation  complies  more  with  the  spirit  of  art  than  one 
that  suggests  picture  analysis.  ^'  Who  can  tell  me  a  story  about  this 
picture?"  is  a  better  question  than  "  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?" 

The  following  stories  were  told  by  some  5-year-old  children  as 
interpretations  of  Millet's  First  Step : 

The  fatHer  is  saying  to  the  baby  "Come  over  hero."  And  the  mother  is 
holding  the  baby.  "Come  over  here,  come  over  liere,  and  I  will  put  you  on 
tlie  car." 

Once  a  man  was  in  his  garden  picking  up  wheat  and  putting  it  all  in  his 
wagon.  His  mother  and  his  halqr  came  in  to  see  how  it  was  in  the  garden,  aiul 
he  put  out  his  arms  to  lift  up  the  baby,  and  he  wanted  to  lift  the  baby,  too. 
but  he  had  too  much  work;  he  couldn't.  Then,  after  he  was  done  witli  tliat, 
he  planted  some  seeds.  So  many  trees  are  tliere!  All  the  people  came  from 
all  over  the  country  to  see  how  nice  it  was.  He  had  fences  so  that  nolKxly 
could  come  in  to  touch  his  stuff.  He  took  Ills  wheat  to  the  miUer,  who  made 
It  into  flour  so  that  we'd  hare  something  to  ent. 

After  a  few  stories  about  a  picture  have  been  told  by  the  chil- 
dren, tlie  kindergartner  can  draw  attention  to  different  parts  of  the 
picture  which  have  been  misinterpreted.  For  instance,  the  above 
stories  show  that  the  wheelbarrow  in  the  First  Step  is  an  unfamiliar 
object.  Conversation  will  then  center  on  these  unfamiliar  objects  in 
familiar  surroundings.  Sometimes  it  is  the  activity,  the  meaning  of 
the  picture  which  is  misinterpreted.  In  such  cases  the  kindei-gartncr 
will  question  about  the  detail  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  rightful 
meaning. 

This  method  of  studying  a  picture  develops  imagination  and  gives 
a  unity  to  a  picture  and  to  the  ideas  about  it.  When  questions  lead 
to  the  mere  naming  of  different  parts  of  the  picture,  obsenation  is 
developed,  but  it  is  not  true  picture  study ;  that  is,  a  consideration  of 
the  idea,  the  underljnng  meaning  as  expressed  through  the  relations 
between  the  various  parts. 
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Aids  to  oral  language, — Language  work  is  greatly  aided  by  draw- 
ing, handwork,  dramatization.  Any  communication  of  ideas  is  really 
language,  because  the  hand  and  the  bodily  gesture  have  a  language  of 
their  own  which  really  carries  over  into  verbal  language  and  en» 
riches  it. 

Dramatization,  drawing,  and  language  bear  a  close  relation  to  one 
another.  A  child  of  kindergarten  age  strives  to  fix  and  clarify  an 
idea,  first,  by  dramatization,  then  by  oral  language,  then  by  drawings 
The  younger  child  dramatizes  the  different  parts  of  the  experience 
without  much  regard  to  the  sequence  in  which  the  events  happened. 
His  subsequent  oral  expression  is  still  disjointed,  but  is  more  related 
than  his  actions.  His  drawing  illustrates  isolated  parts  of  the  ex- 
perience. As  the  child  grows,  his  ideas  become  better  organized ;  his 
dramatization  shows  an  attempt  to  relate  different  incidents,  his  oral 
expression  contains  incidents  woven  into  an  embryo  story,  and  his 
drawing  represents  several  objects  in  some  relation.  Dramatization 
is  composition  in  primitive  language  form ;  drawing  is  composition 
in  picture-writing  form.  Both  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  con- 
junction with  language  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  thought. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

No  absolute  standard  can  be  set,  for  home  conditions  exercise  great 
influence  upon  the  language  development  of  children.  Training  in 
the  kindergarten  should  result  in  increased  control,  power,  and  de- 
sire in  the  following  directions: 

1.  Control  over  tone  of  voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and 
grammatical  construction. 

2.  Power  to  put  ideas  into  language,  either  in  asking  questions  or 
in  making  statements. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  simple  conversation  and  to  respond  to 
directions  which  have  been  stated  once. 

4.  Desire  to  find  proper  and  adequate  verbal  expression  for  vague 
ideas  and  to  add  to  the  vocabulary. 

The  vocabulary  should  include  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects in  the  school,  home,  and  neighborhood;  also  such  qualities  and 
activities  of  these  objects  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  understand 
\\\  order  to  carry  on  his  life  and  play  projects,  or  the  qualities  and 
activities  concerning  which  he  is  curious. 

Habits  of  courteous  response  and  intercourse  should  be  developed 
in  all  kindergartens.    "Please,"  "Thank  you,"  "Excuse  me,"  "Yes, 

Miss ,"  should  come  naturally  at  the  appropriate  time.   Eeply- 

ing  when  spoken  to  and  waiting  until  others  have  finished  speaking 
should  be  one  result  of  training. 
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Education  in  language  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  word 3 
which  a  child  can  pronounce,  but  by  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  about 
a  number  of  selected  experiences  as  shown  through  his  adaptable, 
usable  Tocabulary. 
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Chapter  VL 

LITERATURE. 


Stories  and  rhymes  are  the  literature,  the  art  of  language  for  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten  age.  To  appreciate  good  literature  means  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  highest  products  of  civilization,  a  product  which  is 
the  result  of  the  high  development  of  capacities  which  raise  man 
above  the  brute,  that  is,  imagination  and  verbal  expression.  Good 
'literature  embodies  univei-sal  principles  in  a  form  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  all  peoples  in  all  times. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  give  pleasure,  and  in  giving  pleasui*e  to  develop  appreciation 
of  good  literature. 

To  rouse  the  imagination  and  the  desire  to  create  thi-ough  verbal 
form  or  through  dramatic  representation. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  develop  control  of  verbal  expression:  1.  By  supplying  a  choice 
vocabulary.    2.  By  giving  a  model  of  art  form. 

To  suggest  lines  of  action  which  will  appeal  to  the  child  and  which 
he  will  produce  dramatically,  carrying  his  imagination  over  into 
situations  which  he  has  not  actually  experienced. 

To  promote  high  ideals:  1.  Through  stories  of  humorous  situations. 
The  lower  orders  of  man  enjoy  unusual  situations  even  if  these  bring 
discomfort  to  another.  The  ideal  humor  provokes  laughter  by  harm- 
less surprise. 

•2.  Through  stories  which  interpret  a  child's  experience.  The  sig- 
nificant in  the  child's  own  experience  can  be  isolated  and  emphasized 
or  shown  in  its  proper  relations  by  means  of  a  story. 

3.  Through  stories  of  moral  purpose  which  give  models  for  ways  of 
acting.  The  moral  should  never  be  stated;  if  it  is  not  indicated  obvi- 
ously enough  for  the  child  to  interpret  for  himself,  the  story  is  weak. 
46 
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SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  real  subject  matter  of  a  story  is  the  attitude  toward  the  world 
which  li  emphasized  by  the  activity  of  the  characters  in  the  story ; 
it  is  the  emotiomil  response  evoked  in  the  listener.  Stories  may  te- 
latc  very  directly  to  the  mood  which  is  to  be  roused  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  topics  indicated  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  and  yet 
may  or  may  not  treat  of  the  topic  itself.  The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas will  be  told  at  Christmas  time,  because  it  is  the  interpretation 
of  this  experience  given  in  literary  form.  The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
Pig  typifies  the  idea  of  sequence,  and  should  be  told  wlien  the  chil- 
<lren  are  engaged  in  activities  which  exemplify  the  idea  of  interde- 
pendence. 

Stories  for  older  children  may  be  classified  as  myths,  hero  tales, 
fables,  fairy  tales,  humorous,  and  interpretative  stories.  There  are 
only  a  few  stories  for  children  of  kindergarten  age  that  can  be  placed 
under  the  first  three  headings.  A  simple  myth  which  may  be  told  is 
that  of  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood.  The  stories  that  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  hero  tales  are  simple  interpretative  stories  of  good  chil- 
dren, such  as  Busy  Kitty,  or  How  Cedric  Saved  His  Kitten.  In 
only  a  few  of  the  well  known  fables  is  the  meaning  evident  enough 
to  make  them  interesting  at  tliis  age;  such  are.  The  Hare  and  The 
Tortoise,  7;he  North  Wind  and  The  Sun,  and  The  Lion  and  The 
Mouse. 

Most  of  the  stories  told  in  the  kindergarten  may  be  classified  under 
the  last  three  headings,  faiiy  tales,  humorous  stories,  and  interpreta- 
tive stories.  The  best  fairy  stories  should  be  told  often.  The  child 
realizes  the  irresponsibility,  the  unreality  of  the  characters,  and  he 
enjoys  the  play  of  the  unhampered  imagination.  He  does  not  take 
the  characters  as  models  upon  which  to  base  his  ideals  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  humorous  story  generally  gains  its  distinctive  character 
by  the  unusual  response  of  some  person  in  a  familiar  situation  or 
perhaps  by  the  change  of  tone  of  the  story-teller.  It  should  never 
involve  appreciable  discomfort  to  any  one;  in  the  Gingerbread  Man, 
the  predicament  creates  humor,  because  it  is  the  little  man  himself 
who  calls  out,  "  Now  I'm  all  gone !  "  Such  stories  should  never  bo 
adapted  to  convey  an  ethical  meaning;  they  are  intended  for  pure 
humor.  In  the  stories  that  deal  with  situations  of  everyday  life, 
there  should  be  no  subtle,  ethical  complication,  but  an  evident 
struggle  of  right  and  wrong  with  the  right  always  triumphant. 

The  story  which  is  told  for  the  evident  purpose  of  instruction  has 
sill  all  place  in  any  curriculum. 

Stories  should  occasionally  be  read  to  the  children.  A  story- 
teller's dramatic  manner  aids  in  holding  the  child's  attention,  but 
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sometimes  his  attention  should  be  centered  directly  upon  the  story 
itself.  At  such  times  the  story  should  be  read,  as  the  personality 
of  the  reader  is  not  felt  as  much  as  that  of  a  story-teller.  Stories 
that  depend  for  much  of  their  attraction  on  their  peculiar  pl^rasing 
can  be  chosen  for  reading.  Those  accompanied  by  descriptive  pic- 
tures are  good  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  Peter  Rabbit  stories 
and  Little  Black  Sambo. 

Choice  of  language, — The  language  used  in  telling  a  story  should 
bo  suitable  to  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  fable  should  be  given  in 
concise,  terse  language,  the  fairy  tale  in  beautiful,  flowing  language. 
For  children  of  kindergarten  age  there  should  be  little  descriptive 
detail;  the  action  should  be  rapid.  Repetition  of  rhythmical  phrases 
is  much  enjoyed  at  this  time. 

The  stories  from  world  literature  should  never  be  simplified  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  a  child  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  thought  given,  in  a  style  suited  to  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  lower  its  value  by  omitting  the  shades  of  meaning  which  are 
part  of  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  are  good  stories  well  adapted 
to  each  age;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  weak  version  of 
what  will  later  be  enjoyed  in  a  perfect  form.  Stories  sometimes 
weakened  to  adapt  them  to  kindergarten  children  are:  Siegfried, 
King  Arthur,  Persephone,  The  Golden  Touch. 

Story  form, — Stories  should  have  a  definite  plot,  with  introduc- 
tion, complication,  climax,  and  ending.  The  principal  characters 
should  stand  out  distinctly  and  all  the  rest  be  merely  a  setting. 
Little  children  enjoy  particularly  the  repetition  of  a  plot  showing 
the  principal  characters  in  contrast,  as  in  Little  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes, 
and  Three  Eyes. 

lUustrations  of  good  form. 

The  Little  Red  Apple. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  was  walking  under  the  trees  In  the  orchard 
when  she  saw  a  round  rosy  apple  hanging  on  the  bough  just  over  her  head. 
**  Oh,  please,  rosy  apple,  come  down  to  me,"  she  called,  but  the  apple  never 
moved.  A  little  bird  flew  through  the  green  leaves  and  lighted  on  the  branch 
where  the  rosy  apple  hung.  **  Please,  little  robin,  sing  to  the  apple  and  make 
It  come  down  to  me,"  called  the  little  girl.  The  robin  sang  and  sang,  but  the 
npi)le  never  moved.  **  I'U  ask  the  sun  to  help  me,"  thought  the  little  girl. 
'*r lease,  Mr.  Sun,  shine  on  the  rosy  apple  and  make  It  come  down  to  me," 
she  called.  The  sun  shone  and  shone,  he  kissed  it  flrst  on  one  cheek  and  then 
on  the  other;  but  the  apple  never  moved.  Just  then  a  boisterous  wind  came 
blustering  by.  "Oh,  please,  Mr.  Wind,  shake  the  rosy  apple  and  make  it 
come  down  to  me,"  called  the  little  girl.  The  wind  swayed  the  tree  this  way 
and  that,  and  down  fell  the  rosy  apple  right  in  the  little  girl's  lap.  \ 
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The  Mouse,  The  Grouse,  akd  The  Little  Red  Hew.  ' 

One  day  the  little  red  hen  was  pecking  about,  and  she  found  a  grain  of  wheat. 
•*  Oh !    See  here,  see  here !  "  she  sold ;  **  I  have  found  some  wheat.    Who  will 
carry  It  to  the  mill  to  be  ground?   Then  we  can  have  a  cake,** 

•*Who*ll*  carry  it  to  the  mill?** 

"Not  I,"  said  the  mouse; 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  grouse ; 
"  Then  1*11  carry  it  myself," 
Baid  the  little  red  hen. 

"Who'll  bring  home  the  flourY* 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  mouse ; 

"Not  I,"  said  the  grouse; 
••  Then  I'll  do  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

••Who'll  make  the  cake?** 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  mouse ; 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  grouse ; 
••  Then  I'll  make  it  myself,'* 
Baid  the  little  red  hen. 

••  Who'll  bake  the  cake?'* 

"Not  I,"  said  the  mouse; 

"Not  I,"  said  the  grouse; 
•^Then  I'll  do  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

••Who'll  ent  the  cake?" 

"I  will!"  said  the  mouse; 

"I  will!"  said  the  grouse; 
••I  will  eat  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

METHOD. 

The  home  training  of  children  will  determine  the  kind  of  story 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Children  from  cultured  homes 
will  generally  listen  to  one  of  any  length,  but  if  the  first  story  ever 
heard  by  a  child  is  the  one  told  by  the  kindergartner  then  the  power 
of  listening  must  be  developed.  Mother  Goose  is  very  good  at  the 
bejsrinning,  as  well  as  short,  vivid  tales  that  can  be  illustrated  by 
gesture,  pictures,  or  blackboard  drawing. 

The  number  of  stories  told  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  children.  As  a  general  rule,  some  story  should  be  given  every  day, 
but  the  well  known  and  well  loved  "best  literature''  stories  should  be 
repeated  until  the  children  can  correct  the  kindergarten  teacher  if 
one  word  is  misplaced.  In  this  way  the  stories  are  absorbed  and 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  child's  life,  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
expression. 
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The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  re-tcll  the  simpler  storied 
and  to  reproduce  others  dramatically.  If  the  children  do  not  readily 
recall  a  story,  it  is  better  for  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  re-tell  it  than 
to  drag  the  details  from  the  children. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  original  stories.  These  may 
be  very  crude,  but  power  to  control  imaginative  thought  and  give  it 
verbal  expression  comes  gradually  through  exercise.  Interpretation 
of  pictures  helps  the  child  to  develop  creative  power  in  story-telling. 
The  following  was  told  by  a  boy  of  4,  about  Millet's  First  Step : 

Once  tlKre  was  a  pat)a,  and  a  uiuiuma,  and  a  baby.  Tbe  papa  worketl  nil 
flay,  and  by  and  by  mamma  said,  "  Pai>a's  coming."  Papa  took  baby  up,  and 
tbey  went  in  tbe  bouse  and  bad  dinner. 

This  simple  tale  follows  the  laws  of  good  literary  form. 

Illustrations,  preferably  in  paper  cutting,  may  be  made  by  the  chil- 
dren for  the  stories?  songs,  and  rhymes.  If  these  are  bound  together 
in  book  form  and  taken  home,  the  children  will  rei>eat  the  song  or 
story  to  the  family.  Group  picture  books  can  be  made  in  which  differ- 
ent children  illustrate  different  ideas  and  the  teacher  writes  the  title. 

A  story-teller's  manner  has  much  to  do  with  the  interest  of  the 
story.  One  who  expects  to  impress  her  hearers  must  believe  that  the 
story  is  worth  telling,  that  she  is  giving  the  highest  and  best  of  the 
world's  thought,  and  that  it  can  be  impaired  in  no  other  way.  She 
must  believe  that  she  can  tell  it  so  that  the  listeners  will  get  the  full 
value  of  the  story.  She  must  know  the  story  well,  not  just  memorize 
the  words,  but  visualize  it  clearly.  She  must  Imow  why  she  tells  it, 
must  know  the  main  point  and  how  to  emphasize  it.  She  must  feel 
and  enjoy  the  story  so  much  that  she  will  be  expressive  in  tone,  face, 
and  manner.  Dramatic  telling  far  surpasses  elocution;  the  latter  ia 
affectation  and  gives  overemphasis. 

The  full  value  of  stories  and  stor}-  telling  is  lost  when  these  fault.i 

are  committed:  Telling  a  story  in  a  weak^  rambling  form;  telling  so 

many  stories  that  none  of  them  are  remembered;  telling  so  few  tliat  a 

'  tnste  for  them  is  not  formed ;  telling  stories  that  connect  with  the 

!  topic  of  the  program  instead  of  those  that  relate  to  the  need  and 

development  of  the  child;  telling  too  many  on  the  plane  of  everyday 

'  experience;  telling  stories  that  ai^e  adapted  to  older  childrca. 

ATTAINMBNTS. 

V 
Appreciation  of  a  good  sliort  story. 

Ability  to  retell  several  stories,  giving  principal  incidents  in  correct 

irccjuence. 

Ability  to  create  a  simple,  imaginative  story. 

Ability  to  reproduce  dramatically  several  short  stories. 
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POEMS  AND  RHYMES. 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  good  poetry  for  little  children.  Each  one 
n rouses  the  emotional  reaction  to  some  typical  situation.  Children 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Mother  Goose  should  be  given  many  of 
these  rhymes. 

Phrases,  rhymes,  stanzas,  and  poems  which  are  descriptive  of  sitna- 
lions  and  which  reveal  moods  should  be  given  to  the  children  to 
interpret  their  experiences.  The  difficulty  and  length  of  these  will 
depend  upon  the  development  and  home  education  of  the  cliiKlren. 
I^n«rer  poems  should  be  read  to  the  children. 

Single  lines  and  stanzas  may  often  be  selected  from  children's  songs 
for  memorization. 

Poems  selected  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

Bed  in'tBummer.  The  Cow. 

Happy  Thought.  My  Shadow. 

8iiii;ing.  The  Swing. 

Time  to  Rise.  The  Wind. 
The  Rain. 

J'ffCins  selected  from  Pinafore  Palace. — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Kara  Archi- 

bald  Smith, 

Do  You  Know  How  Many  Stars.  How  Tliey  Sleep, 

New  ^loon.  Sweetest  Place. 

One  and  One.  I'ussy  Willow. 

Tree  on  the  Hill.  ITie  Brown  Thrush, 
Chickens  in  Trouble. 

Miscellaneous  poems, 

Snow ^ohn  Vance  Cheney. 

If  All  the  Seas  Were  One  Sea Nursery  Rhyme& 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? Christina  Rossetti. 

Fancies Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful Mrs.  Alexander  (pseud.). 

ninwKs  selected  from  Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years.— LueUa  A.  Palmer. 

TIm-  Farmer  Reaps  the  Ripened  Wheat. 
'Ilu'  HIjr  Bright  Moon  in  the  Big  Dark  Sky. 
T««ll  Me,  Little  Raindrops. 
l'l««My  CHouds  Floating  By. 

h'hifmes  selected  from  Memory  Gem$  for  Children.— Jessie  Carr  TyndaH. 

Dainty  Milkweed  Babies. 

A  Little  Rain  and  a  Uttle  Sun* 
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TYPICAL  KINDERGARTEN  STORIES. 

Simple  stories  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Three  Little  Kittens,  in  Motlier  Goose  Rhjniies. 

Little  Pig  and  His  Five  Senses,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Yearn 

Kitten  Who  Forgot  Kitten  Talk,  in  Kindergarten  Review. 

Three  Bears,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Red  Apple,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years. 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  in  Firelight  Stories. 

Busy  Kitty,  in  Kindergarten  Review. 

Stones  for  special  occasions. 

The  Birthday  Present,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 
I4iiue  Squirrers  Thanksgiving,  in  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  a  Child. 
To  Whom  Shall  We  Give  Thanks?  in  In  the  Child*s  World. 
The  Night  Before  Christmas. 

■  Interpretative  and  ethical  stories. 

The  Wake  Up  Story,  and  Go  Sleep  Story,  in  In  the  Child's  World. 

Susie's  Dream  (in  manuscript  form). 

Five  Peas  in  A  Pod,  in  In  the  Qiild's  World. 

Pig  Brother,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Half  Chick,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  ChUdren. 

Three  Pigs,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Red  Hen,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Tig-a-me*tag  My  Long  Leather  Bag,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Elgftt  YeAm 

Ten  Fairies,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Wishing  Wishes,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 

Search  for  A  Good  Child,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 

How  Cedric  Saved  His  Kitten,  in  Story  Land. 

Humorous  stories. 

Gingerbread  Man,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Clilldren. 

Wee  Wee  Woman,  in  A  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

How  Jack  Went  to  Seek  His  Fortune,  in  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Kpnminoudas,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Standard  stories. 

Old  Woman  and  Her  l»ig,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
Thumbelina,  in  Stories  and  Story-telling. 
Little  Gray  Pony,  in  Mother  Stories. 
LiltU*  Pink  Rose,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
TIic  Winds  Work,  in  Mother  Stories. 
M.i^ter  of  .\11  Masters,  ^;i  Knglish  Fairy  Tales. 

riic  (UhhI  Shepherd  and  the  Lost  SluH»p,  in  (dispel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
Tlu'  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  in  ^Ksop's  Fables. 
Tlie  North  Wind  and  the  Sun,  in  In  the  Child's  World. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  in  JCsop's  Fables. 
(Miickon  Little,  in  For  tlie  Children's  Hour. 
.*slioeinuker  and  tlu*  Fives,  in  For  the  ('liildroirs  Hour. 
Red  Riding  Hood,  in  Vio^iX'i>iii\e  Road  to  Reading,  Vol.  IL 
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Chapter  VII. 
PLAYS  AND  GAMES. 


A  dilld  who  plays  thoroughly  with  solf-artive  determination  wfl!  jnirely  he  fi 
thorough,  self-detemiine<l  man,  capiihle  ot  self  sacrifice  for  the  promotion  of  tlw 
welfare  of  himself  and  others. 

Among  modern  educators  there  is  now  general  agreement  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  play  in  education  and  in  life,  and  much  has 
been  done  since  Froebel's  day  by  way  of  selection  and  organization 
of  forms  of  play  which  will  more  fully  satisfy  the  social  instincts  and 
impulses  at  different  periods  in  the  chiUrs  life  as  well  as  develop 
his  muscular  control  and  increase  his  power  of  observation. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  develop  physical  strength,  control  of  the  body,  and  ease  and 
grace  of  movement. 

To  give  training  in  social  cooi>eration. 
To  help  interpret  experience. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  decelop  heenness  of  ohservation  of  a  special  kind  through  plavs 
which  involve  the  exercise  of  one  sense  at  a  time  in  the  identification 
of  form,  sound,  or  color. 

To  develop  and  coordinate  the  muscles  of  the  hody^  especially  the 
large  torso  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  arms  and  legs,  which  are  grow- 
ing  so  rapidly  at  this  period. 

To  encourage  self  expression  through  rhythmic  activities  and  to 
help  combine  these  activities  in  artistic  form. 

7'o  aid  in  the  interpretation  and  organization  of  experience 
through  dramatic  expression. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  METHOD. 

All  games,  rightly  played,  involve  physical  control,  intellectunl 
concentration,  and  the  joy  of  social  cooperation,  but  in  varying 
degrees. 
54 
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Plays  and  games  which  have  special  value  for  children  between  4 
and  6  years  of  age  may  be  classed  as  f oUows : 

Plays  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  sense  discrimination. 

Plays  and  games  for  mnscnlar  activity  and  controL 

Rhjiiimic  activities  and  singing  games. 

Dramatic  play. 

Sense  plays. — During  the  prekindergai'ten  period — 

the  child  is  largely  concerned  with  the  mnsteiy  of  the  fundamental  phy.sfcal 
coordinations  and  the  control  of  the  primary  sense  perception  process  •  ♦  ♦. 
CM»jects  have  a  twofold  interest  to  the  little  child ;  they  are  of  interest  to  him 
as  centers  of  pti^'slcal  reaction  and  as  the  sources  of  new  sensations  *  *  *. 
They  are  manipulated  largely  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tactual,  visual,  audl- 
tor>-,  and  muscular  sensations  which  they  yield. 

During  the  kindergarten  period  the  child  gains  further  sense 
training  through  the  manipulation  of  a  variety  of  materials  used  in 
the  manual  activities  and  through  the  musical  experiences  which 
the  program  includes.  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  may  enjoy  and 
pi"ofit  by  tlie  opportunity  consciously  to  test  his  ability  to  identify 
colore,  sounds,  textures,  forms,  etc.,  which  the  sense  plays  offer.  A 
variety  of  these  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  listed  at  the  end 
of  the  chaptei*.    Examples  of  sense  plays  are : 

1.  Toueliing:  The  blindfolded  child  tries  to  identify  familiar  ob- 
jects by  handling  them.  The  game  is  made  more  difficult  by  having 
the  objects  to  be  identified  in  a  bag  of  some  soft  material. 

2.  Hearing:  The  child  tries  to  identify  invisible  objects  by  their 
sound,  or  to  locate  thein.  A  similar  play  calls  upon  one  child  to 
recognize  another  through  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

3.  Seeing:  Three  or  more  objects  are  placed  in  a  row  while  a  child 
is  blindfolded.  One  object  is  removed  or  the  order  is  changed.  The 
child  who  has  been  blindfolded  names  the  missing  object  or  restores 
the  original  arrangement. 

Plays  and  games  for  muscular  controL — 1.  Use  of  play  appara- 
tus: The  formative  development  of  the  body  should  include  remedial 
exercises  when  needed  and  wisel}'  directed  out-of-door  activities. 
Xot  only  racing  games  of  tag,  follow-my-lcader,  hopscotch,  etc.,  are 
useful,  but  also  forms  of  play  which  are  found  in  the  present-day 
open-air  playgrounds,  including  the  simpler  forms  of  sliding  boards, 
swings,  seesaws,  stair  steps,  short  laddei-s,  climbing  pole  or  rope, 
trapeze  of  the  right  height,  and  other  play  material.  These  activi- 
ties bring  into  play  the  trunk  of  the  body,  with  its  large  chest  and 
abilominal  muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  arms  and  legs. 
They  increase  the  child's  physical  vitality  and  courage,  and  his  moral 
detennination  to  overcome  his  bodily  limitations. 

Tliese  forms  of  play  apparatus  may  be  used  in  the  gymnasium 
during  the  winter  season.    It  is  even  desirable,  when  space  permits, 
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to  have  some  equipment  of  this  kind  in  the  classroom  itself,  available 
for  use  at  any  time.  One  very  simple  and  interesting  exei*cise  for 
bodily  balance  is  learning  to  walk  or  run  on  a  board  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  kindergarten  room.  In  time,  this  board 
may  be  elevated  an  inch  or  two  above  the  floor.  This  demands 
of  the  child  more  careful  balancing  of  the  body.  A  short  stepladder 
in  the  room  will  also  soon  be  mastered,  and  joy  is  unbounded  when 
the  child  finds  that  he  can  sit  on  the  top  step  and  survey  the  world 
from  this  new  viewpoint.  Young  children  may  need  a  railing  to 
the  steps,  which  they  may  hold  while  learning  to  climb.  Another 
apparatus  which  may  be  used  indoors  is  Dr.  Montessori's  invention 
of  a  fence  with  a  3-inch  board  on  the  top,  on  which  a  child  may 
rest  his  arms  and  thus  relieve  his  legs  of  the  weight  of  liis  torso  while 
his  legs  travel  along  the  lower  bars  of  the  fence. 

2.  Ball  games:  Children  of  kindergarten  age  naturally  use  rubber 
balls  for  rolling,  bounding,  and  tossing  plays.  Previous  to  the  intit)- 
duction  of  any  games,  however,  the  children  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  play  freely  with  large  6-inch  rubber  balls,  in  order 
that  they  may  discover  some  of  the  balFs  possibilities  as  a  plaything 
and  gain  some  control  in  handling  the  ball. 

The  ball  games  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  should 
be  simple  and  easily  acquired.  These  should  be  followed  by  games 
which  call  for  more  skill  and  control.  For  instance,  the  children  are 
seated  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  One  child  rolls  the  ball 
across  the  ring.  The  child  to  whom  it  comes  repeats  the  act,  and 
so  on.  Such  a  play  is  made  more  difficult  by  having  each  child  roll 
the  ball  to  one  particular  child  across  the  ring.  In  a  third  and  still 
more  difficult  form  of  the  play,  a  target  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring  and  the  game  is  to  hit  the  target  with  the  ball.  As  the  chil- 
dren gain  skill,  the  target  may  be  made  smaller. 

Similarly,  the  bouncing  plays  may  begin  with  simply  bouncing 
and  catching  the  ball,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  game  in  which  one 
child  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  and  bounces  the  ball  to  the 
other  children  in  turn.  A  nimiber  of  children  may  be  given  balls 
to  bounce  for  a  definite  number  of  times  or  during  the  singing  of  a 
song,  after  which  the  balls  are  passed  to  other  children.  Similar 
l>lays,  in  which  the  ball  or  bean  bag  is  tossed,  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage later  in  the  year.  Tossing  the  ball  or  bag  into  an  open-mouthed 
bnsket,  or  through  a  hoop  to  which  a  bell  is  attached,  develops  skill. 
These  are  merely  examples  of  many  ball  games  which  develop  alert- 
ness and  skill. 

Rhythmic  and  singing  games. — Khythmic  movement  play  may  be- 
gin with  some  simple,  already  acquired  activities,  such  as  running, 
walking,  skipping,  or  hopping  about  the  room  quickly  or  slowly. 
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Music  of  different  rhythms  should  soon  be  introduced  and  the  chil- 
dren allowed  to  reproduce  the  rhj'thm  in  bodily  motion,  each  in  his 
own  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  music  should  follow 
rather  than  set  the  pace  for  the  child's  activity.  As  he  increases  in 
skill  he  will  have  power  to  respond  to  different  rhythms  and  different 
tempos  as  the  music  may  suggest.  The  activities  may  be  alternated ; 
for  exivmple,  walking  a  few  measures,  skipping,  then  walking  again; 
walking,  turning,  walking  the  other  way;  skipping  forward,  then 
sideways,  and  then  joining  hands  and  skipping  in  a  ring,  etc.  Many 
suggestions  as  to  variations  of  this  sort  will  be  offered  by  the  chil- 
dren. Through  experimentation,  the  children  gain  control  of  the 
different  simple  steps  and  forms  of  movement  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  singing  games  and  folk  dances.  Very  simple  little  dances  may 
be  developed  bj'  teacher  and  childif?n  by  combining  these  movements. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  rhythms  of  this  kind  to  such  game  forms  as  Come 
Choose  a  Little  Partner,  Dance  a  Little  Paiiner,  Sally  Go  Round  the 
Stars,  Our  Shoes  are  Made  of  Leather,  etc.,  in  which  the  movements 
are  suggested  through  the  words  of  the  game,  but  which  allow  for 
variation.  Even  the  simplest  rhythmic  expression  is  valuable  in  de- 
veloping ease  and  grace  of  movement  and  in  furnishing  the  material 
out  of  which  the  more  artistic  game  form  develops  easily  and  nat- 
urally. Some  of  the  folk  dances  which  originated  in  the  simple,  un- 
sophisticated life  of  the  European  peasants  may  be  introduced  with 
modifications  in  order  that  they  may  have  content  which  the  children 
can  understand.  But  the  complicated  folk  dances  that  require  much 
directing  are  for  the  older  children  who  enjoy  skill  as  much  as  self- 
expression. 

Dramatic  play, — The  period  from  4  to  8  years  of  age  is,  as  a  rule, 
"  the  golden  era  of  the  child's  spontaneous  imagination." 

Imitation  is  transferred  from  the  physiological  and  sensorimotor  type  to 
the  dramatic  form.  Idetis  which  api)eal  are  carried  out  in  action.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  environment  arc  sujrgcstive,  they  stimulate  images  and  these  images 
are  reproduced  in  dramatic  form. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  reference  is  made  to  the  informal,  dramatic 
play  in  which  children  spontaneously  indulge  in  connection  with 
their  toys  and  other  familiar  projects.  Housekeeping  and  other  social 
activities  are  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  or  by 
any  new  or  unexpected  experience.  Play  of  this  sort  represents  the 
child's  effort  to  interpiet  activities  in  which  his  interest  has  been 
awakened.  The  teacher  leads  the  child  through  sympathetic  response 
to  make  his  action  truer  to  life,  to  add  incidents  which  will  enrich 
the  meaning  of  his  play,  and  to  organize  it  into  a  more  complete 
series  of  related  acts.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  him  more  direct 
experience  with  the  activities  he  is  trying  to  interpret,  or  by  ques- 
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tions  leading  him  to  see  in  imagination,  and  carry  out  in  play,  other 
related  activities.  In  Playing  Store,  for  instance,  the  children  are  at 
fii-st  absorbed  in  the  mere  buying  and  selling.  If  tlie  play  tends  to 
remain  on  this  level,  the  teacher  may  ask  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "What  does  the  mother  do  with  the  things  she  buys  for 
dinner?  "  "  How  can  she  get  these  things  if  she  can  not  go  for  them?  "* 
**  AVliat  time  does  the  grocery  store  close  ?  "  etc.  Some  topics  for  dra- 
matic play  which  are  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  the  program 
are :  The  care  of  the  baby;  the  daily  work  in  the  home;  a  visit  to  the 
toy  shop  and  play  with  imaginary  toys;  playing  in  the  snow  antl 
making  a  snow  man ;  the  postman ;  the  blacksmith ;  the  fireman ;  train ; 
school;  gardening;  and  other  simple  activities  by  which  the  aver- 
age child  is  surrounded. 

All  these  games  call  for  a  give-and-take  between  teacher  and  child. 
Through  the  teacher  s  comradeship  and  her  sympathetic  interest  in 
his  ideas,  the  child  gains  clearer  comprehension  of  the  significance  of 
tlic  play.  As  the  children's  imagination  develops,  they  will  probably 
suggest  the  playing  out  of  stories.  Children  who  come  from  homes 
where  their  background  has  been  enriched  by  the  culture  of  their 
surroundings  may  suggest  this  type  of  dramatic  play  early  in  their 
kindergarten  experience  and  will  show  initiative  in  choosing  childre.n 
to  impersonate  the  characters  in  the  story  and  in  carrying  out  the 
plot.  Thus  the  value  of  the  imaginative  experience  supplied  by  the 
story  is  enhanced,  but  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  plays  of 
this  kind  should  be  the  result  of  an  emotional  interest  which  de- 
mands expression. 

Plays  suggested  by  such  stories  as  Five  Little  Squiri-els,  Tlirco 
Billy  Goats  Gruff,  and  Three  Bears  are  examples  of  dramatic  play 
suitable  for  the  kindergarten.  The  relation  of  story  dramatization, 
drawing,  and  language  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  language,  ani 
therefore  needs  no  further  comment  here. 

Many  of  the  rhythmic  movement  plays  previously  mentioned  havo 
driimatic  elements;  for  example,  Walking  on  tiptoe  like  fairies,  walk- 
ing heavily  like  giants;  skating;  marching  like  soldiers;  running,  gal- 
loping, trotting  like  horses;  bending  the  body  sideways  with  anna 
outstretched  to  represent  the  seesaw;  whirling  like  a  top;  skipping 
with  an  imaginary-  rope;  swinging  the  arm  like  the  jKsndulum  of  a 
clock,  etc.  These  forms  of  play  are  chiefly  valuable  when  they  coma 
as  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  children's  interest  in  the  object  or 
activity  represented.  Some  of  them  may  be  given  form  through  ac- 
companying songs.  Xeidlingor's  Seesaw  and  Miss  Crawford's  Tliis  i^ 
the  Way  My  Dolly  Walks  are  examples.  From  other  dramatic  plays 
may  be  developed  rhythmic  games,  such  as  I  Went  to  Visit  a  Friend 
One  Day  and  AVho  Will  Buy  My  Toys? 
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If  the  piajr  of  the  kiiidef|rautefl  is  ligfatlv  UKlerstood  and  i^iseW 
dc\  clopccL  it  enables  the  child  to  C3cpress  his  emotional  life  with  joy 
and  freedom. 

'"^ome  standarJi  for  the  p^']fS  a:\J  gamfs  of  ihe  i^inJerjfartcn  tfr» 

The  play  of  the  child  sfaoald  be  some  self-expressioA  of  the  child. 

It  should  have  a  tmirersal  or  at  least  a  xrorth-irlulo  content  s*>  as 
to  lead  his  interests  toward  larger  experiences. 

It  should  gradually  assume  a  simple  but  genuine  art  form* 

The  worth  of  any  gam^  can  be  Usfcd  by  the  folloxcing  questions: 

Docs  this  game  arise  from  the  children  s  interests,  and  do  the  chil- 
dicn  manifest  joy  in  it? 

Can  this  game  be  gradually  shaped  into  a  form  appropriate  to  tho 
subject! 

Docs  this  game  have  a  worth-while  content,  with  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture development  both  in  form  and  content  ? 

Repetition  of  games  other  than  those  requiring  skill  and  satis- 
factory representation  wastes  time  and  retards  development  unless 
these  games  are  being  perfected  in  form  or  varied  on  each  repetition. 
When  the  game  is  continually  in  need  of  correction  or  suggestion  from 
the  teacher,  it  indicates  that  the  form  is  too  difScult  for  the  chiUlrcn 
or  that  their  interest  in  it  has  not  been  awakened. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Readiness  to  express  thought  in  free 
dramatic  play.  Enjoyment  in  rhythmic  activities  that  have  art 
form. 

Habits,  sJcilh:  Correction  of  some  physical  defects.  Better  control 
of  impulses.    Greater  bodily  ease  and  dexterity. 

Knowledge^  information:  Recognition  of  the  laws  that  control 
games  of  competition  and  skill.  A  more  intelligent  interest  in  activi- 
ties related  to  nature  and  society. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
MUSIC. 


Not  only  do  young  children  respond  to  rhythm  and  melody  in  the 
singing  of  the  lullaby  and  nursery  plays,  such  as,  Trot,  Trot  to  Mar- 
ket, but  children  begin  to  sing  before  they  are  taught  set  forms  in 
the  nature  of  words  and  music.  When  a  little  child  is  absorbed  in 
work  or  play,  he  often  croons  to  himself.  In  the  story  of  Muhammid- 
Din,  in  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  Kipling  tells  of  the  wonderful 
palaces  the  little  Indian  boy  fashioned  from  pebbles  and  bits  of 
broken  glass  and  withered  flowers.  When  Muhammid-Din  one  day 
found  a  battered  polo  ball  that  would  lend  itself  to  a  structure  more 
w^onderful  than  all  the  others,  "his  crooning  arose  to  a  jubilant 
song." 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  awaken  a  desire  to  sing. 

To  awaken  a  feeling  for  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
To  create  social  feeling  through  sharing  a  musical  experience. 
To  make  subject  matter  more  vivid  and  interesting. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  establish  a  light  head  quality  of  tone  and  smooth  connected 
singing  in  phrases. 

To  develop  the  child's  sense  of  rhythm. 

To  lead  the  child  to  reproduce  other  melodies  and  to  think  and 
voice  original  melodies. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  suggests  the  kind  of  songs 
to  be  sung. 

Classification  of  songs, 

1.  Fauilly  songs.  B.  W^eather  songs. 

'J.  Greeting  songs.  6.  Patriotic  songs. 

3.  Hymns.  7.  Songs  of  Industry. 

4.  Festival  songs.  8.  Seasonal  songs. 
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METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  awalcen  a  (hstre  to  sing, — In  any  group  exercise  all  the  children 
will  be  eager  to  take  part  if  the  right  spirit  has  been  developed  by  the 
teacher.  One  must  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  monotones  not 
to  make  the  children  feel  tliat  they  are  apart  from  the  group  in  their 
inability  to  approach  a  standard.  Monotones  will  learn  to  sing  only 
through  singing. 

f2nthusiasm  of  the  group  in  singing  may  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  children  sing  too  loud.  This  is  bad  for  their  voices  and  should 
be  guarded  against.  Individual  children  who  overwhelm  tlie  other 
voices  should  be  taught  to  listen  to  the  other  voices  and  to  the  piano, 
while  singing. 

A  happy  medium  should  be  sought  between  the  very  poor  tone  ac- 
cepted in  some  kindergartens,  and  the  suppressed,  toneless  singing 
in  other  kindergartens  or  schoolrooms,  where  the  children  have  been 
continually  hushed  even  during  the  singing  of  a  song. 

To  awaken  a  feeling  for  music^  both  vocal  and  inshmmental,^ 
Listening  to  songs :  As  children  may  develop  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture by  listening  to  stories,  and  appreciation  of  art  by  looking  at 
good  pictures,  so  they  may  develop  musical  appreciation  by  listening 
to  the  singing  of  songs.  The  victrola  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
human  voice.  Every  kindergarten  teacher  should  sing  songs  to  her 
children  as  she  would  tell  them  stories.  The  selection  of  the  songs 
is  controlled  by  the  interests  of  the  group  at  the  particular  time 
of  year.  The  care  of  the  mother  for  the  baby  will  suggest  the  sing- 
ing of  a  Brahms'  lullaby  or  the  folk  song,  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.  Many 
of  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  songs  which  we  used  to  try  to  teach 
to  the  children  may  be  sung  to  them.  These  songs  may  be  funciful| 
as  many  of  those  in  the  Neidlinger  book.  Examples  of  the  more 
esthetic  type  of  song  are: 

The  Bird's  Nest,  in  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1,  Gaynor. 
It  is  Spring,  in  Nature  Songs  for  Children,  Knowlton. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  the  ability  to  sing  to  the  children,  the  vic- 
trola may  be  used,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  children  gain 
as  ifiuch  from  listening  to  the  record  of  the  human  voice  as  to  records 
of  instrumental  music.  Just  as  in  listening  to  a  story,  the  child 
needs  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  one  who  is  singing. 

Listening  to  instrumental  music:  We  have  often  offended  in  the 
use  of  the  piano  in  the  kindergarten.  We  have  used  it  so  constantly 
in  some  kindergailens  that  we  have  dulled  the  child's  faculty  for 
listening  to  piano  music  in  any  intelligent  way.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  stereotyped  "  quiet "  music  at  the  beginning  of  every  circle 
and  during  rest  periods. 
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Another  abuse  of  instrumental  music  lias  been  the  use  of  great 
music,  such  as  Handel's  Largo,  for  such  an  inappropriate  activity 
as  playing  giants.  The  opposite  extreme  of  playing  ragtime  for 
marching  and  other  types  of  music-hall  music  is  still  another  abuse. 
AVo  should  not  take  music  out  of  its  original  setting  and  adapt  it  for 
varioiLs  uses  in  the  kindergarten  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 
The  noble  strains  of  such  music  as  the  Largo  should  never  be  broken 
up  and  mutilated  to  provide  a  rhythm  for  kindergarten  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  music-hall  music  can  never  be  anything  but 
vulgar,  no  matter  how  skillfully  played,  and  such  an  atmosphere 
should  never  invade  a  kindergarten.  Schubert's  Marche  Militairo, 
Gounod's  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,  Schumann's  Wild  Rider 
and  Soldier's  March  are  examples  of  classic  music  which  are  simple 
in  character  and  so  suitable  for  kindergarten  use.  The  character  of 
all  the  insti-umental  music  in  the  kindergarten,  even  if  the  children 
are  responding  to  it  by  activity,  has  a  subconscious  effect,  and  iE 
wisely  selected  helps  in  musical  appreciation. 

Certain  striking  types  of  music  may  occasionally  be  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  the  curriculum,  as,  Stille  Naclit,  played  or  sung 
at  Christmas  time;  patriotic  airs  of  other  nations  played  at  Wash- 
ington's Birthday;  and  parts  of  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song  and 
Grieg's  To  Spring,  played  in  the  springtime. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  children  may  classify  in  a  simple  way 
songs  and  instrumental  music  as:  Lullabies,  music  for  dancing, 
church  music  or  organ  music,  soldier  music. 

New  music  with  these  characteristics  may  be  played  to  the  children, 
and  tliey  may  tell  to  what  group  each  selection  belongs. 

To  create  social  feeling. — The  social  eleftient  in  group  singing  is 
one  of  the  chief  values  in  music.  This  element  is  the  basis  for  the 
recent  development  of  community  singing  all  over  the  country.  The 
sharing  by  the  whole  git)up  of  a  common  experience  is  the  i*eason 
that  the  kindergarten  teacher  plays  with  the  children  and  sings  with 
them.  Many  music  supervisoi's  say  that  the  teacher  should  never 
sing  with  tlie  children.  The  reason  that  they  make  this  prescription 
is  that  the  children  are  made  too  dependent  on  the  teacher's  singing, 
and  that  her  voice  overwhelms  their  lighter  voices.  Moreover,  if 
the  teacher  constantly  sings  with  the  children,  she  can  not  hear 
the  separate  voices  and  so  can  not  test  each  child's  ability  to  sing  a 
melody  correctly. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  lessons  when  the  teacher 
s^hould  listen  to  the  children's  voices,  we  should  distinguish  between 
the  times  when  technique  is  being  improved  and  when  music  is 
being  used  to  voice  a  social  experience,  as  in  a  greeting  song  or  a 
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8ong  that  expresses  patriotic  feeling.  The  teacher  is  then  identified 
with  the  gi-oiip. 

To  make  subjcut  matter  more  vivid  and  interesting, — ^There  are 
certain  pliases  of  subject  matter  which  can  best  be  presented  through 
sound.  Pictures  make  direct  and  tangible  appeal  to  the  child,  but 
it  is  more  often  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional  appeal.  If 
one  wished  to  awaken  the  emotion  of  reverence,  the  singing  or  play- 
ing Stille  Nacht  to  the  children  would  create  the  proper  atmosphere 
for  showing  the  Christmas  pictures. 

Certain  ideas  are  better  represented  by  sound  than  in  any  other 
way,  as  the  clang  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  or  the  sound  of  church 
bells.  This  kind  of  musical  characterization  has  a  very  close  relation- 
ship to  musical  appreciation. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIFIC  ABIS. 

To  establish  a  light  head  tone  of  pleasing  qualify. — ^1.  To  secure 
good  tone  production:  By  pitching  songs  so  that  the  children  shall 
not  sing  below  F  (the  first  space)  nor  above  G  (space  above  fifUi 
line). 

By  not  allowing  children  to  sing  with  loud  voices  in  group  singing. 

By  encouraging  much  individual  singing,  so  that  the  child  may 
hear  the  quality  of  his  own  voice. 

By  listening  to  the  teacher's  voice  as  a  model  and  to  kindergarten 
children  who  sing  with  pure  tone. 

2.  To  secure  smooth  connected  singing  of  phrases:  Breath  control 
is  an  important  element  in  tone  production,  and  the  habit  of  smooth, 
legato  singing  should  be  established  from  the  fii*st  as  well  as  pure 
tone.  Do  not  teach  songs  which  are  naturally  rhythmic,  as  Jack 
and  Jill  or  Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby,  until  the  habit  of  singing  legato 
is  established.  We  should  teach  short  songs  and  through  imitation  of 
the  teacher  encourage  the  singing  of  a  fairly  long  phrase  on  one 
bi-eath,  as  Our  Goodmorning  We  wall  Say.  The  children  can  be  led 
to  do  this  intelligently  by  saying  the  phrase,  as  one  would  talk  the 
whole  sentence,  smoothly,  not  in  broken  phrases. 

All  songs  should  be  sung  quite  slowly  at  first.  We  expect  the 
children  to  master  words,  rhythm,  and  melody  too  quickly.  When 
this  is  done,  during  the  first  weeks  of  school,  one  will  always  hear 
some  children  drawling  out  the  song  after  all  the  others  have  finished. 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  Finger  Plays  may  well  be  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  not  sung.  If  they  are  said  expressively 
and  in  a  liexible  speaking  voice,  they  are  Just  as  interesting  as  when 
sung.  Instrumental  music  may  accompany  the  dramatization  of  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
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Children  should  not  sing  while  playing  active  games.  Usually 
the  activity  is  so  engrossing  that  the  children  forget  to  sing. 

In  games  like  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell  and  Itiskit  Itasket,  where 
the  children  are  pacing  around  slowly,  action  would  not  interfere 
with  breath  control.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  have 
this  singing  degenerate  into  the  poor  tone  quality  heard  at  children's 
parties  or  in  games  played  on  the  street. 

To  develop  the  chUd^s  sense  of  rhythm. — 1.  Rhythmic  response  of 
the  body  to  instrumental  music,  as  marching,  skipping,  running,  etc. 

Music  follows  child's  activity. 

Child  responds  to  a  rhythm  set  by  music. 

Child  responds  to  new  music  with  the  right  activity,  recognizing 
music  to  which  one  can  skip,  run,  etc. 

Child  responds  to  characteristic  music  in  appropriate  ways:  For 
instance,  in  Ladita,  the  slow  measured  character  of  the  first  measures 
is  followed  by  a  very  lively  rhythm.  The  children  may  suggest 
tramping,  walking  (around  circle  or  into  center  and  out)  to  the 
first  part  of  the  music;  then  they  may  jig  in  place  or  twirl  around 
to  the  second  part  of  the  music. 

2.  Keeping  time  with  hands  and  instruments,  etc. 

Clapping  the  rhythm  of  songs. 

Clapping  to  different  tempos  as,  4/4  time,  waltz  time,  etc.  ; 

Keeping  time  with  music  sticks,  as  in  clapping. 

Inventing  rhythms  with  music  sticks. 

Keeping  time  in  a  band  with  triangles,  drums,  tambourines,  etc., 
all  instruments  together. 

Groups  of  instruments  following  the  leader. 

Distinguishing  light  and  heavy  instruments  for  characteristic 
music  as  in  response  to  the  music  of  Ladita,  beating  drums  and 
tambourines  for  the  heavy  part  and  striking  triangle  and  shaking 
tambourines  for  the  light  part. 

To  lead  the  child  to  think  and  voice  original  melodies  and  to  repro- 
duce other  melodies. — 1.  Testing  voices:  During  the  first  weeks  of 
school  the  children's  voices  should  be  tested  and  the  children  classi- 
fied^ in  three  groups  according  to  their  ability  to.  match  tones. 
Group  I  is  composed  of  children  who  can  carry  simple  melodies  cor- 
rectly; Group  II  of  children  who  can  sing  parts  of  a  melody,  but 
who  have  too  limited  a  range  to  reach  the  high  notes;  Group  III  is 
made  up  of  monotones. 

2.  Matching  tones:  A  child's  inability  to  sing  a  melody  is  in 
almost  every  case  not  a  physical  defect,  but  an  inability  to  hear  the 
different  tones  that  make  up  the  melody.  To  sing  a  song  correctly, 
a  child  has  not  only  to  hear  and  produce  variations  in  pitch,  but 
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also  to  master  the  rhythm  and  the  words  and  associate  the  worda 
with  the  tones. 

While  it  is  best  to  begin  with  simple  songs  and  then  proceed  to 
analysis  as  described  later,  some  tone  work  is  necessary  with  the  chil- 
dren who  have  a  limited  range  of  only  a  few  notes.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  work  in  small  groups,  although  occasionally  it  is  an  interesting 
exercise  for  the  whole  kindergaiten,  and  the  correct  reproduction  of 
tone  by  the  children  who  can  sing  helps  the  other  children  to  hear 
tones  more  clearly,  because  they  are  uttered  in  the  same  medium,  a 
little  child's  voice.  The  piano  and  the  teacher's  voice  may  also  1)6 
used  as  models.  The  sound  of  the  piano  is  clearer  and  more  incisive, 
but  the  quality  of  the  teacher's  voice  is  more  like  tlie  tone  that  tho 
child  is  to  make.  Of  course,  when  the  problem  is  to  link  word  with 
tone,  singing  is  a  better  model. 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  tone  production  in  songs  and 
stories,  for  instance : 

The  baby's  trumpet,  '*  toot  toot  toot  toot  too." 

This  little  pig  cried,  "  wee  wee  wee  "  (high  tone). 

Intoning  the  three  bears'  complaint,  ''Who's  been  tasting  ray 
soup  ?  "  in  three  intervals. 

Bird  calls.     Bells. 

Family  song,  "  This  is  tlie  mother,  this  is  the  father,^'  etc,  to  tones 
of  the  scale. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  small  groups  of  children  sing  aroimd  tlio 
piano  where  the  children  may  hear  the  melody  clearly. 

;i  Monotones:  Much  individual  work  should  be  done  with  the 
monotones,  if  possible  in  a  room  where  other  children  are  not  present* 

Let  the  child  begin  by  making  his  own  tone  first,  as  "Too-too.'' 
(Baby's  trumpet.)  Then  let  the  teacher  imitate.  See  if,  through 
imagination,  he  can  not  blow  a  little  trumpet  far  away.  laght  and 
small  tone  usually  means  high  tone  to  a  child.  £ncourage  the  child 
through  imitation  to  make  higher  tones,  and  appi*ove  any  cliangc 
from  one  pitch,  however  slight.  If  the  child  has  heard  the  siren  of 
a  fire  engine,  the  imitation  of  sweeping  up  the  scale  sometimes  bel|*8 
raise  the  tone  when  a  child  can  not  sing  sepai^te  intervals  of  the  scale. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  that  the  monotones  do  not  stag 
louder  than  the  diildren  who  carry  the  melody.  They  must  be  helpetl 
to  listen  to  melody  while  singing  with  the  other  children. 

4.  Songs :  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  ^;(•hool  there  should  be  very  few 
^ongs  tauglit  to  the  children,  and  these  of  the  very  simplest  character. 
Often  a  part  of  the  song,  complete  in  itself,  may  be  used,  as,  (tood- 
live  to  You,  Good-byo,  Uood-bye.  (In  Child  Land  in  Song  and 
liliytlmi.) 
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We  have  been  accustomed  to  empliasize  group  singing  in  the 
kindergarten  because  of  the  social  nature  of  the  exercise  and  l)e- 
cause  the  subject  matter  of  the  song  is  of  interest  to  the  group.  We 
have  too  often  been  unaware  of  the  bad  habits  established  by  much 
of  this  kind  of  singing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  When  wn 
accustom  ourselves  to  listen  to  the  individuals  in  a  group,  we  shall 
find  that  some  of  the  children  have  a  range  of  only  a  few  notes  be- 
cause they  do  not  hear  the  other  tones.  When  they  sing  alone,  it  is 
a  little  crooning,  sing-song  melody.  When  they  constantly  sing  in 
this  way  against  piano  music  or  against  the  teacher's  voice,  they  are 
getting  blurred  impressions  of  sound;  therefore  there  should  bo 
very  little  group  singing  at  first.  We  have  not  had  enough  indi- 
vidual singing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  there  is  the  right 
atmosphere  in  the  kindergarten,  and  children  are  made  to  feel  that 
every  attempt  to  sing  is  acceptable,  self-consciousness  should  not 
develop  in  most  cases. 

From  the  individual  singing  will  develop  spontaneous  little  melo- 
dies. We  do  not  begin  teaching  drawing  by  setting  up  our  own  per- 
fect copy,  expecting  the  children  to  reproduce  it.  We  encourage 
children  to  work  freely  and  imaginatively,  and  gradually  to  approxi- 
mate more  conscious  results.  Why  should  we  not  do  this  in  music? 
Tjet  the  children  sing  their  own  little  melodies  to  such  phrases  as 
"  Good-morning  to  you,"  and  "  I  am  here,"  in  answer  to  the  roll  call. 
I  have  heard  children  invent  spring  songs  and  fall  songs  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  when  that  type  of  song  was  called  for  and  other 
children  were  singing  memorized  songs.  The  "  invented  "  song  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  recitative.  One  day  I  heard  a  boy  break 
away  froni  the  time  of  the  Mulberry  Bush  to  which  the  children 
wei*e  singing  the  kind  of  work  they  were  doing,  and  invent  a  musical 
form  for  the  vacuum  cleaner,  because  the  unwieldy  name  presented 
a  problem  in  rhythm.  The  basis  for  a  child's  hearing  of  other  peo- 
ple's tunes  is  his  learning  to  hear  his  own  simple  tunes.  This  rather 
"accidental"  type  of  singing  tunes  should  be  developed  into  the 
ability  to  make  little  tunes  to  such  phrases  as: 

Hush  my  baby,  Dum,  diim,  dum,  Up,  up  in  the  sky 

Go  to  sleep.  Hear  my  little  dnim.  The  little  birds  fly. 

Of  course  the  teacher  will  have  to  help  the  child  at  first  by  re- 
cording the  melody  and  reproducing  it  with  voice  or  piano.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Cady's  work  know  what  definite  and 
valuable  results  may  be  attained  in  this  creative  work  with  little 
children. 

With  the  second  and  third  group,  then,  we  should  have  much  indi- 
vidual singing  before  we  teach  any  but  the  simplest  songs.    Very 
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few  songs  should  be  sung  by  tlie  whole  kindergarten,  and  little  groups 
of  children  who  can  carry  the  melody  may  often  sing  the  song  Co 
tlie  rest  of  the  children.  Tlie  teacher  should  extract  the  difficult 
phrases  as  "  Good  Morning,  Dear  Children,"  in  the  Hill  songbook, 
and  have  the  children  repeat  through  imitation.  Of  course  the  song 
is  always  sung  to  the  children  first  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  a 
situation.    The  drill  aspect  should  never  come  fii-st. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Interest  in  listenmg  to  music  and  in 
voicing  melody,  alone  or  in  conceil.  A  new  interest  in  music  that  is 
on  a  higher  plane  than  that  which  the  average  child  has  heard  before 
coming  to  school. 

nahitSj  skills:  Clear,  light-tone  production.  Connected  singing  of 
phrases.  Breath  control  gained  through  correct  phrasing.  Ability 
to  change  the  pitch  of  a  melody  which  the  child  himself  has  begun 
in  too  low  a  key. 

Knowledge^  information:  Ability  to  respond  to  new  rhythms  in 
characteristic  ways;  to  distinguish  characteristic  motives. 

Power  to  singe  alone  a  few  simple  songs. 
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Tliis  list  of  songs  is  merely  suggestive;  there  are  other  songs  and 
otlier  songboolcs  which  are  appropriate  for  use  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the  songs  according  to  their 
difficulty.  Those  listed  "  1 "  are  the  simple  type  of  song  that  most 
5-year-old  children  can  sing.  The  songs  under  "  2  "  are  more  diffi- 
cult and  would  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  musical  children  and  chil- 
dren who  lemain  in  the  kindergarten  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
songs  listed  under  "  3  "  are  to  be  sung  to  the  children  by  the  teacher, 
just  as  stories  are  told  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  classification  of  songs  will  help  teachers  to 
choose  songs  which  are  suited  to  the  musical  ability  of  the  group 
and  songs  which  are  good  from  a  musical  standpoint. 

Introductory  Songs, 

1.  Boat  Song  No.  1.    Cady :  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Summy.    p.  49. 

2.  See  Saw  No.  15.    Cady:  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Summy.    p.  50. 
8.  Dolly  Dear  No.  9.    Cady :  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 
Summy.    p.  49. 

Fall  Songs,  1. 

1.  Falling  Leaves.    Dann:  First- Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  75. 

2.  Hallowe'en.    Dann :  First- Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  75. 

3.  The  Leaves  Come  Pattering  Down.     No.  25.     Cady:  Music  Education.    2d 

Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  20. 

Fall  Songs,  2. 

^.  Song  of  the  Seasons.     Bentley:  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.     New  York, 

A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  17. 
2.  Come,  Shake  the  Apple  Tree.    Smith :  Modern  Music  Series  Primer.    Book  1. 

New  York,  Silver  Burdette  Co.    p.  18. 
X  Nature's  Good-night     Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  22. 

Lullabies, 

1.  Hush !  My  Baby,  Go  to  Sleep.    (Key  of  A,  notes  A  and  E.) 
Z  Cradle  Song.     Bentley:  Song  Primer.     Teachers'  Ed.     New  York,  A.   S. 
Barnes  Co.    p.  16. 
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3.  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.     No.  53.    Cady:  Music  Education,  2d  Book.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  62. 
8.  At  Niglit.    Tomllns:  Souvenir  Song  B(»ok.    London,  H.  W.  Gray  CJo.,  Agents 

for  Novelle.    p.  93. 

The  Family. 

1.  Tlie  Family.    Jenkn  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones.    Chicago, 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  97. 

2.  Baby  Dear.     Riiey  and  Gaynor:  Lilts  and  Lyrics.     Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Sumray.    p.  56. 

Greeting. 

1.  Teacher  calls  the  child's  name  to  two  tones  of  the  scale.    The  child  answers, 

"  I  am  h^fe." 

2.  Oood-moming  Song.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book 

Co.    p.  73. 
S.  Good-morning  to  All.     Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chlcngo. 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  3. 
(IV.uher  slugs  child's  name ;  child  answers.    Children  sing  each  other's  names.) 

ThankMfiving  Songs,  Seculmr. 

1.  Turkey  Time.     Dann:  First  Year  Music     New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  76. 

2.  Thanksgiving  Song.    (First  half  of  it.)    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song 

and  IlhytfaBU    New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  28. 

Thank9ffitiH0  Songs,  Rtiigions, 

1.  Thanksgiving  Song.    (Last  half  of  it)    Jone^-Barbour :  Child  Land  in  Sone 

and  Rhythm.    New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt    p.  28. 

2.  Hnn'esting.     Smith:  Eleanor  Smith  Music  CJourse.     Book  1.     New  York. 

American  Book  Co.    p.  27. 

3.  Thanksgiving  Song.     Hill:   Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  27. 

Winter  Songs. 

1.  Winter  Time.     Dann:  First  Y'ear  Music.     New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  79. 

2.  Little  Snow  Flakes.    Jones-Barbour :  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.    New 

York.  Arthur  Schmidt    p.  11. 

3.  Snow  Flakes.    Riley  and  Gaynor:  Songs  of  the  Child  World.    No.  1.    Chicago, 

John  Church  Co.    p.  71. 

Jack  Frost  Songs, 

1.  Jack  Frost.    Dann  :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  O.    p.  76. 

2.  Jack  Frost    Bentley:  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Bjuac.n 

Co.    p.  38. 

3.  Ting-ling.    Cady :  Music  Education,  2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Sumiuy. 

p.  57. 
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Chri$tmm9  Songi,  Secular. 

1.  Christmas  Day.    I>aDa:  First  Year  Music    New  Yorlc,  Americaa  Book  Co. 

p.  77. 

2.  Santa  Claus.    Bentley :  Song  Primer.    Teacliers*  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 

Co.    p.  28. 

3.  The  Christmas  Tree   (Father  Christmas).     Smith:  Modern  Music  Scries. 

Book  1.    New  York,  Silver  Burdette  Co.    p.  106. 

Christmas  Tree  Songs. 

1.  Tnnnenbaum.    Whitehead :  Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children.    Clil- 

cago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

2.  Around  the  Christmas  Tree.    Riley  and  Gaynor:  Lilts  and  Lyrics.    Chicngo, 

Clayton  F.  Sammy,    p.  6. 

3.  A  Wonderful  Tree.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  70. 

Christmas  Songs,  Religions. 

1.  The  First  Christmas.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  the  Littla 

Ones.    Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  26. 

2.  ilartin  Lnthcr  Cradle  Hymn,  "Away  in  a  Manger.*' 

3.  Christmas  Carol.     Riley  and  Gaynor:  Songs  of  the  Child  World.     No.  1. 

Chicago,  John  Church  Co.    p.  29. 
3.  Holy  Night.  Siient  Night. 

Patriotic  Songs. 

1.  Our  Flag.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  York, 

Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  22. 

2.  .\mcricn.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  70. 
H.  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  Clock. 

1.  TIck-tock.    Dann :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  66. 

2.  TIck-tock.     Neidlinger:    Small    Songs   for   Small   Singers.     New   York,   O. 

Schirmer.    p.  54. 

The  Moon. 

1.  The  Moon  Man.     Jones-Barbour:  Cliiid  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.     New 

York.  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  12. 

2.  The  Moon  and  I.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  51. 
2.  Jloon  Song.    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten,    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 
Summy.    p.  54. 

The  Stars. 

1.  The  Star.     Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythuu     New  York, 

Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  12. 

2.  Twinkle  Twinkle  Little  Star.    Elliott;  Mother  Qooae  Melodies.    New  York, 

McLaughlin  Bros. 
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a  When   the  Little  Children    Sleep.     Thirty   Songs  for   Children.     Chicago, 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  3C. 
3,  Every  Night.     Tomllns:   Souvenir  Song  Book.     Ix>ndon,  H,  W.  Gray  Co^ 

Agents  for  Novelle.    p.  27. 

The  Sun. 

1.  G(.K)d-moming  to  the  Sun.    Jones- Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm. 

New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  4. 
•J.  Sunshine.    Bentley :  Play  Songs.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  42. 
3.  iiMYs  Love.    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Summy. 

Morning  and  Xiffht, 

1.  (liHHl-niorning  Song.     Hill:   Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  5. 

2.  Day  and  Night.     Ben t ley :  Song  Primer,  Teachers*  Ed.     New  York.  A.  S, 

Barnes  Co.    p.  43. 

2.  Wee  Willie  Winkle.     Crowuinshield :  aiother  Goose  Songs  for  Little  Ones. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
8.  Lullaby  by  Brahms.    (Little  Dust  Man.)     Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kinder- 
,garten.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  79. 

3.  Cradle  Song.    Whitehead :  Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children.    Chi- 

cago, Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  209. 

Spring,  the  Season. 

3.  Cuckoo,  Cu<-koo  Calls  from  the  Wood.    No.  49.    Cady :  Music  Education,    2d 
Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  60. 

2.  Spring  Is  Coming.     Smith :  Modern  Music  Series  Primer.     Book  1.     New 

York,  Silver  Burdette  Co.    p.  32. 

3.  It  is  Spring.     Knowlton:  Nature  Songs  for  Chililren.     Springfield,  Miis»., 

Milton  Bradley  Co.     p.  84. 

Spring,  the  Rain. 

1.  Ilaindrops.    Dann :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  81. 

2.  Tlie  Rainy  Day.     Neidllnger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.     New  York, 

G.  Schlrraer.    p.  4. 
S.  Weather  Song.    Jenks  and  Walker :  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,    Chi- 
cago, Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  22. 

Spring,  the  Wind. 

1.  Wind  Song  No.  16.    Cady:  Music  Education.    2d  Book.     Chicago,  Clayton 
F.  Summy.    p.  51. 

1.  Kite  Song  No.  17.    Cady:  Music  Education,  2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Summy.    p.  61. 

2.  The  Wind.    Bentley :  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 

Co.    p.  35. 

2.  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?     Bentley:   Song  Primer.     Teachers'  Ed.     New 

York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  31. 

3.  Kite  Time.    Knowlton:  Nature  Songs  for  Children.    Springfield,  Mass.,  Mil- 

ton Bradley  Co.    p.  76. 
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Spring,  the  Birds. 

1.  All  the  Birds  Have  Come  Again.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones.    Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  28. 

1.  Uobin  Redbreast,  Jones-Barbour:  Child  Laud  in  Song  and  Rhythm.     New 

York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  15. 

2.  Tlie  Bluebird.    Neldlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York,  G. 

Sch inner,    p.  30. 

2.  The  Robin.    Welles:  Songs  about  Birds.    Chicago,  A.  W.  Muraford.    p.  7. 

3.  The  Robin's  Sotig.    Neldlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York, 

G.  Schirmer.    p.  17. 
3.  Wl»at   Robin   Told.     Knowlton:   Nature   Songs  for  Children.     Springfield, 

Afass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  38. 
3.  The  Nest,    Riley  and  Gaynor :  Songs  of  the  Child  World.    No.  1.    Chicago, 

John  Church  Co,    p.  10. 

Spring,  Bcca  and  Butterflies. 

1.  May.    Smith:  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.    Book  1.    New  York,  American 

Book  Co.    p.  31. 

2.  Butterflies  Are  Flying.    Bentley:  Play  Songs.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

p.  4, 

Spring,  the  Garden. 

1.  Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary.     Schaeffer:  Thirty-six  Songs  for  Children. 

Boston,  T.  C.  Birchard  Co.    p.  9.     Or  Elliott:  Mother  Goose  Melodies. 
New  York,  McLauglilin  Bros. 

2.  His  First  Bouquet.     Poulsson  and  Smith:  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  11. 

Spring,  the  Floiccrs. 

1.  Buttercups.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  Y'ork, 
Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  7. 

1.  Daisies.     Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in   Song  and  Rhythm.     New  York, 

Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  6. 

2.  Little  Pussy  Willow.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book 

Co.    p.  38. 

Easter, 

1.  Bunny,    Neldlinger :  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York,  G.  Schirmer. 
p.  13. 

1.  Little  Yellowhead.    Neldlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York, 

G.  Schirmer.    p.  53. 

2.  Nature's  Easter  Story.    Hill :  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  37. 

3.  K;i8ter  Voices.    Smith :  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.    Book  L    New  York, 

American  Book  Co.    p.  28. 

May. 

1.  May.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  York,  Arthur 
Schmidt    p.  a 
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2.  Chorus  of  "May."     Knowlton:   Nature  Songs  for  Children.     SpHngfietd, 

Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  15. 

3.  Come  Lassie  and  Lad.    Whitehead:  Folic  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Chil- 

dren.   Chicago,  Oliver  Dltson  Co.    p.  2. 

f 
Hymns. 

1.  Morning  Hymn.     Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Onen. 

Chicago,  Oliver  Dltson  Co.    p.  7. 

2.  Thanks  for  Daily  Blessings.    Hill :  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chi- 

cago, Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  17. 

3.  God*s  Work.    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarteii.    Chicago^  Chi^tou 

F.  Summy.    p.  71. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SPAIN. 

By  Waltbb  a.  Montgomery. 
aptdaUH  <•  Foreign  Educational  SptUmi,  Bureau  qf  BdueoHoi^ 


CoMTBim.— I.  Introduction.  IL  Natiooal  primary  education:  Illiteracy— AdministratiMi  of  the 
primary  schools— Present  ftate— Private  schools— Enrollment  In  primary  schools— Cost  of  national 
primary  education— Sanitation  and  health  of  schools— Minimnm  cnrriculnm  of  national  primary 
schools— Extnipscholastlo  actiyities— Teachers'  salaries  and  pensions— Normal  schoola— Sommary  of 
projected  reforms.  III.  Secondary  education:  Institotos  general  and  oolijloa.  IV.  UniTeni$j 
•dneatun:  Holiday  ooone  for  foMfnan.    V.  Extra  edncatiooal  agendsi. 


L  INTRODUCTION. 

Thoo^  Spain  maintained  her  neutrality  thron^out  the  World 
War,  her  educational,  economic,  and  political  conditions — in  all 
countries  inextricably  bound  up  with  each  other — ^were  afiPected 
nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  nations  participating  in  it.  In 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  educational  reforms  began  early  to  press 
for  recognition;  and  popular  education  came  to  be  seen  clearly  as 
the  supreme  means  upon  whose  efficient  organization  depended 
ultimately  the  salvation  of  national  ideals  in  the  perhaps  even  more 
trying  period  of  adjustment  after  the  war.  Even  Germany  was 
constrained  to  seek  ways  of  adapting  the  schools  to  such  national 
service;  and  movements  like  the  tentative  Begabtenschule  show  the 
working  of  the  leaven.  In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  dominant 
classes  were  plunged,  almost  over  night,  into  enormous  prosperity. 

The  Spanish  Government  awoke  to  its  opportunities,  as^was 
evidenced  in  many  official  acts.  With  the  approaching  expiration 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  minister  of  finance  appointed 
a  commission  to  draft  a  new  bill  for  the  Cortes,  setting  forth  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program,  and  caUing  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  railroads  by  the  state,  and  the  development  and 
utilization  of  all  natural  resources  and  waterpower.  The  minister  of 
public  works  outlined  unprecedentedly  bold  steps  for  a  complete 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  Eangdom,  involving  a  greatly  en- 
larged sphere  of  activity  and  intervention  by  the  state,  based  on  an 
intensified  economic  survey  of  all  national  resources.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Spanish  Civil  EIngineers  was  granted  by  the  Government  the 
privile;;e  of  convening  a  congress  in  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1919  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  numerous  phases  of  national  development 
to  which  this  profession  can  contribute.  Among  these  are  elementary 
and  higher  technical  instruction,  the  organization  of  labor^  sanitation 

and  hygiene,  and  social  questions  relating  thereto. 
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The  advent  of  this  material  prosperity,  however,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  results  positively  mifavorable  to  the  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional life  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  prosperity  from  its  very  nature 
unevenly  distributed,  being  confined  virtually  to  the  great  mining 
corporations  of  the  mountainous  Provinces,  and  to  the  shipping 
companies  of  the  coast  cities.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
soared  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  wages  and  incomes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom.  The  25,000  or  more 
teachers  of  Spain  found  existence  increasingly  difficult  as  the  war 
went  on«  The  increasing  economic  pressiire  lent  a  welcome  excuse 
to  the  classes  who  are  by  tradition  unfavorably  disposed  to  popular 
education  and  constitute  through  the  press  and  the  Cortes  ^  the 
vocal  elements  of  the  nation;  they  declared  all  attempts  to  enlarge 
the  educational  system  out  of  the  question  in  the  face  of  such  dire 
national  stress. 

Against  these  well-organized  forces,  the  schools  and  the  teachers, 
uninfluential  and  poorly  organized,  could  make  no  headway.  The 
nation-wide  desperation  of  the  teachers  began  to  be  openly  ex- 
pressed in  their  local,  communal,  and  provincial  assemblies  early  in 
1918,  and  was  voiced  in  a  corporate  demand  for  increased  salaries 
by  the  national  association.*  Upon  Don  Santiago  Alba's  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  March,  1918,  the  movement 
received  his  cordial  support,  genuinely  interested  as  he  was  in  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  welfare  of  the  teachers.  Here 
ha8  been  no  national,  and  very  slight  local  and  communal,  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers  since  1857,  when  the  present  school  system 
was  initiated.  The  average  salary,  of  men  and  women,  has  always 
boA^  less  than  $200.  Sr.  Alba  planned  systematic  increase  of 
salaries  and  far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  entire  educational 
system.  He  contemplated  the  rapid  training  of  an  immediately 
available  supply  of  primary  teachers  by  sending  a  larger  number  for 
study  abroad  at  one  time  than  ever  before.  A  system  of  libraries 
and  intensive  institute  courses  for  teachers  already  in  active  work 
were  also  planned. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  Sr.  Alba's  only  nucleus 
of  aid  was  foimd  in  the  socialists,  whose  Very  support  could  but 
discredit  his  cause  before  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  held 
responsible  for  the  serious  strikes  of  1917.  Sr.  Alba's  policies,  calling 
for  nearly  five  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  more  and  better  schools, 
and  especially  for  increasing  the  salary  of  all  teachers  to  a  minimum 
of  $300  per  annum,  encountered  powerful  opposition  from  many 
quarters. 

1 A  mtnorlty  of  influential  indiTidiii]!  aod  pfOftMsive  n«wip*p«s  oonstUitted  faetptfaB  to  th  • 
gfoerai  ftitement. 
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Six  monihs  of  factional  struggle  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  ensued, 
centering  around  the  activities  of  Sr.  Alba,  and  culminated  in  the 
definite  refasal  of  the  majority  to  assent  to  his  reforms,  and  in  his 
resignation.  Count  Romanones,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  formerly 
-minister  of  public  instruction,  a  man  of  liberal  views,  believed  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  Sr.  Alba's  main  plans,  and  acceptable  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Kingdom,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  But  the  storm 
raised  was  fomented  by  the  liberal  element  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  could  not  be  laid  by  any  half-way  measures.  The  liberals 
continued,  in  every  issue  of  a  minority  of  influential  journals,  to  set 
before  the  nation  the  elements  that  had  compassed  the  downfall  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Early  in  November^  |1918,  the 
resignations  of  the  entire  Cabinet  were  called  for,  and  Count'  Roma- 
nones  was  asked  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  ministry.  It  is  true 
that  other  causes,  international  in  character,  were  also  operative  in 
precipitating  these  events;  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that  the 
position  taken  by  a  progressive  minister  of  public  instruction  fur- 
nished the  clearly  marked  line  of  cleavage  leading  to  the  resignation 
of  a  ministry  originally  selected  for  its  personal  strength  and  political 
experiAnce.^ 

The  pressure  of  the  demand  for  increased  salaries  was  undiminished 
by  the  change  of  ministers.  More  successful  than  his  predecessor, 
Count  Romanqnes,  just  before  he  became  premier,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  ministry  to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  primary  teachers 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  $1,000  per  annum  to  a  Tninimnm  of 
S300.  Subject  as  the  decree  was  to  serious  modifications  in  actual 
practice,  it  yet  constituted  a  signal  proof  of  the  power  of  pubUc 
sentiment.  The  teachers,  too,  through  their  associations,  not  only 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  increased  salaries,  but  they 
pressed  for  urgent  reform  on  the  administrative  as  well  as  on  the 
purely  instructional  side  of  the  schools.  They  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted these  reforms  in  recommendations  to  the  ministeri  which  will 
be  discussed  under  their  several  heads. 

IL  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 
ILLrTERAOT. 

In  1916  Spain  had  an  estimated  population  of  twenty  and  a  half 
million.  The  figures  for  illiteracy  are  not  tabulated  for  that  year, 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  did  not  fall  below  that  of  the 
3'oar  1910,  when  nearly  twelve  million  people  of  all  ages,  a  percentage 
of  59.36,  were  reported  as  unable  to  read  and  write.  Indeed,  with 
the  continuous  closing  of  primary  schools  in  all  parte  of  rural  Spain 


» For  tlM  Boggestion  of  aooM  of  ttw  aboTt  lineB  of  dlaoimtoo  ookDowledsiiiflat  to  idmIo  to  Um  vorj 
mnmtnaHi^  Tohmo  !•  Mimioeion  IfuioKal  by  Don  Ctir  aUld  y  Cort<i,  Madrid^  Mli. 
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through  lack  of  funds  to  attract  teachers;  it  is  possible  that  the  illit- 
eracy for  the  latter  year  would  siupass  even  the  hi^  figure  given* 
The  Provinces  showing  greatest  illiteracy  (eetimated,  1916)  are  as 
follows:  Aimer  a,  Malaga,  Jaen,  Albacete,  Murcia,  the  Canaries, 
Ciudad,  Real,  Cordoba,  Catillon  j  Ahcente,  all  of  which  range  above 
70  per  cent.  Those  showing  ilUteracy  ranging  below  40  per  cent  are 
S^ovia,  Burgos,  Palencia,  Madrid,  Alava  y  Santander.  The  decrease 
in  ilUteracy  has  been  slow  since  1860,  when  statistics  were  first  gath- 
ered for  the  nation  at  large.  In  that  year  the  percentage  was  75.52; 
in  1877,  70.01;  m  1887,  68.01;  in  1900,  63.78.  Spam's  leaden  have 
never  been  slow  to  recognize  the  extreme  seriousness  of  this  menace; 
but  beyond  a  few  provisions  in  the  national  budget,  and  tiiose  of  the 
most  advanced  communes  for  a  supplementary  fund  for  ti^achere 
holding  night  schools  for  adults — seldom  rising  for  the  individual 
above  $50--^nothing  constructive  has  been  attempted.  Sr.  Alba 
worked  upon  definite  ideas  along  this  Ime,  but  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  precluded  the  realization  of  his  schemes.  In  1916  throughout 
Spain  12,713  separate  classes  were  conducted  for  the  instruction  of 
adult  men  and  women.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Teachers  held  in  Madrid  in  February,  1918,  resolutions  were'paesed, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  illiteracy.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Government 
should:  • 

1.  Not  permit  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 

2.  Not  issue  an  honorable  discharge  to  the  soldier  who  remained  illiteiata. 

8.  See  that  the  law  be  enforced  forbidding  the  admiflsion  of  a  workman  into  aa 
industry  without  a  certificate  of  instruction. 

ADHINISTBATION  OF  THE  PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

'  The  legal  administration  of  the  schools  of  Spain  is  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  an  official 
created  in  1900,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  royal  Cabinet.    He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  that 

I  body  periodically  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  reconmiendations  for  its  encouragement  and  improvement.  In 
him  is  vested  the  appointment,  to  be  approved  by  the  King  and  Cabi- 
net, of  all  educational  officials,  administrative  and  instructiGiiaL 
Taking  Up  first  the  basic  division  of  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
that  of  primary  education,  next  under  the  minister  of  pubUo 
instruction  ranks  the  director  of  primary  education  (created  in  191 1), 
responsible  to  the  minister  and  with  special  charge  of  the  adminis* 
trative  and  inspectional  sides  of  that  branch  of  pubUc  instruction. 
Immediately  subordinate  to  the  director  general  are  the  provincial 
inspectors,  named  by  the  minister  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
formeri  who  are  chained  with  the  periodical  visitation  of  the  local 
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primary  sdiools,  the  assembling  and  instruction  of  the  local  jimtas  in 
their  duties  and  powers,  and  the  submission  of  full  and  regular  reports 
to  the  office  of  the  director  general.  For  the  49  Provinces,  which 
embrace  the  24,299  national  primary  schools,  there  are  171  inspectors 
and  subinspectors.  The  ntunber  is  three  times  that  of  10  years  ago. 
They  rank  in  nine  categories,  according  to  length  of  service  and  salary. 
Upon  their  energy  and  fhe  degree  of  fidelity  with  which  they  discharge 
their  duties  hinges  vh  ally  the  well-being  of  the  system.  Responsible 
to  the  provincial  inspectors,  and  required  by  law  to  cooperate  with 
them,  are  the  local  juntas  (committees).  These  are  named  by  the 
ayunlamientos  (boards)  of  the  respective  municipalities,  and  consist 
of  the  alcalde  (mayor)  ex  officio  and  designated  members,  including 
one  or  more  householders  who  are  patrons  of  the  primary  schools.  In 
the  juntas  are  vested  the  powers  of  frequent  visitation  and  general 
oversight  of  the  local  schools,  their  enrollment,  physical,  and  social 
conditions.  The  juntas  have  no  financial  duties  or  powers  whatsoever, 
all  such,  relative  to  the  estabUshment  or  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
remaining  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ayuntamientos.  Upon  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  provincial  inspectors  the  juntas  are 
required  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  their  inspection  of  the  primary 
schools  and  to  meet  in  conference  and  to  formulate  with  them  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

Despite  this  inspectional  machinery,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  schools  of  this  grade  go  un  visited  each  year.  lAon  had  618 
schools  unvisited  in  1917,  and  many  Provinces  have  as  many  as  100, 
200,  or  even  300  such  schools.  Some  explanation  may  be  fotmd  in 
the  fact  that  for  many  zones  the  posts  of  inspectors  have,  for  various 
reasons,  been  intermittently  vacant.  A  brighter  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  presented  in  Cadiz,  which  leads  with  all  the  schools 
visited  within  the  period  df  two  years,  in  the  Baleuio  Isles,  and 
Valladolid,  with  all  but  a  very  few  visited.  Inspectors  claim  in  their 
defense  that  they  have  been  made  responsible  for  zones  besides  their 
own,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  can  not  secure  reports  as  to 
location  of  actually  existent  schools.  They  complain  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  secretaries  of  the  ayuntamierUos  in  furnishing  information 
that  schook  have  been  closed;  and  that,  further,  despite  their 
activity  in  localities  where  the  need  of  new  schools  is  most  argent, 
and  their  clear  outlining  of  the  legal  terms  on  which  such  locaUties 
raay,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  secure  the  needed  schools,  they 
an*  unable  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  In 
brief,  they  maintain  that  the  law  for  compulsory  education  of  June  23,' 
1909,  is  not  enforced  for  the  larger  number  of  the  municipalities, 
which  neglect  to  draw  up  or  revise,  the  aimual  school  registration 
reports. 
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In  January,  1918,  a  numerous  committee  of  the  National  AflBOcia- 
tion  of  Inspectors  waited  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
the  director  general  of  primary  education,  and  presented  as  the  com- 
posite sense  of  that  body,  for  enactment  into  law,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations, the  saUent  ones  of  which  are  here  given: 

1.  Both  men  and  women  inspectors  should  be  required  to  remain 
not  less  than  8  or  10  days  in  the  rural  districts  and  yillages  of  their 
zones,  visiting  and  studying  all  the  schools,  and  examining  personally 
as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible;  upon  this  material  they  should 
present  ample  reports,  to  be  published  by  the  director  general  of 
primary  education.  Jn  turn,  the  inspectors  should  be  relioTed  aj 
far  as  possible  of  clerical  labor,  and  should  be  sent  to  provincial 
sections  to  establish  personal  relations  with  the  local  civil  officials. 

2.  General  questionnaires  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  inquiring  as  to  changes  and  reforms 
deemed  most  iu*gent  for  the  development  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  Government  should  at  once  take  up  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  of  modem  and  sanitary  type,  and  onisites  anawering 
the  legal  requirements,  and  should  at  once  take  steps  to  improve  the 
existing  ones,  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds  on  the  national 
credit. 

4.  Every  school  building  erected  in  villages  ci  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants  should  have  annexed  to  it  a  teacher's  dwelling  conforming 
to  sanitary  and  architectural  requirements. 

5.  Every  e£fort  should  be  directed  by  school  authorities,  both 
municipal  and  national,  to  improve  the  school  attendance,  and  to 
awaken  educational  interest  by  the  incentives  of  school  lunches,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  school  loan  funds,  and  all  extra^echola^tic  activitieB 
possible. 

6.  In  agricultural  and  industrial  communities,  at  least  one  full 
section  of  daily  WOTk  in  school  should  be  required  of  all  children  over 
10  years  of  age  whose  labor  is  usually  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
aid  of  the  father  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

7.  All  inspectors  and  locaJ  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  part 
in  all  activities  of  their  respective  spheres,  studying  and  working  for 
the  development  of  all  matters  relating  to  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  correction  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

8.  All  matters  relating  to  the  visitation  of  private  schools  should  be 
passed  upon  by  the  body  of  inspectors;  and,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon,  the  scope  of  such  visits  will  be  restricted  to  points  of  hygiene 
and  ethics. 

9.  In  rural  schools  special  importance  should  be  attached  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  teaching,  and  in  those  of  mining  and 
industrial  centers  to  elementary  technology  and  related  sciences. 
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10.  There  should  be  established  in  provincial  capitals  special  schools 
for  adults,  analogous  to  those  projected  for  men,  to  give  to  women 
ample  preparation  for  vocational  work. 

11.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power  of  intervening  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  rights  of  teachers. 

12.  Tenure  of  office  for  inspectors  should  be  better  safeguarded, 
inspectors  being  removable  from  office  only  by  royal  decree,  and  upon 
proven  charges  of  incompetence  or  bad  conduct. 

13.  In  every  provincial  capital  there  should  be  established  a  well- 
equipped  permanent  pedagogical  museum  and  school  exposition. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF  THE   NATIONAL   PRDiARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  national  primary  schools  of  Spain  are  administered  according 
to  the  territorial  lines  of  the  49  Provinces  of  the  Eongdom.  They 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  paid  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the 
national  treasury.  In  1916  they  included  7,409  one-room  schools  for 
boys  and  7,076  for  girls;  243  graded  schools  for  boys,  168  for  girls; 
8,935  mixed  graded,  and  479  for  yery  young  children,  a  total  of  24,299 
national  primary  schools  in  the  Kingdom.  In  10  years,  only  250 
new  school  buildings  have  been  reported  as  erected  in  the  entire 
country.  In  1917,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  late  Deputy 
Giner  de  los  Rios,  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  appointed 
to  investigate  educational  conditions,  from  27,000  to  40,000  schools 
wtfe  lacking  of  the  number  contemplated  even  by  the  establishing 
law  of  1857.^  ^Sr.  Alba's  projected  reforms  included  the  establish- 
ment of  20,000  additional  schools  within  eight  months,  with  modern 
sanitation  and  equipment  and  the  guarantee  of  the  appointment  of 
that  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  within  that  period. 

The  number  of  schools  vacant  for  one  or  more  years  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  the  educational  authorities  have  to  face.'  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  be 
authorized  by  law  to  transfer  from  the  State  back  to  the  commune 
all  responsibility  for  such  a  school  remaining  vacant  for  three  years. 

In  tlie  phase  of  primary  education,  naturally  most  efficient,  that  of 
the  graded  schools  located  in  the  centers  of  population,  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed  by  Spanish  educational  thinkers  with  the  infrequency 
with  which  they  are  visited  and  the  continued  failure  to  secure  reports 

1  ThlsMtmsanoTtntateiiitatlii  thtU^t  oftlMMtlxnateby  Coont  Romanoim,  thtn  minister  of  publto 
lasuiiotlon.  In  hla  memoiU  for  1910.   H«  imt  the  number  tX  Oj579  schools. 

The  statement  Is  made  in  L«  EsoueU  Modems  (or  September,  1017,  that  there  wen  In  that  year  ^.000 
towns  and  Tillages  In  Spain  ivlthoot  schools  and  without  teachers;  that  8,000,000  children  were,  at  one 
tiin4*.  oot  in  the  sohoolt:  and  that  10,000  men  and  women  were  needed  in  additloo  to  those  already  la 
rervlce. 

•  Em  in  the  FroTinoe  of  Navmm.  which,  imtil  Norember.  1018,  had  charge  of  its  own  public  school 
system,  an  attempt  to  reqnin  all  incoming  teachers  to  take  the  schoob  longest  Tacant  met  with  bat  doabtfkU 
success.    The  marimnm  salaiy  af  taoo  is  not  sofjldent  to  attract  new  teaohan. 

109101*»— IS 2 
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on  many  of  them.  Persistent  attempts  have  been  made,  hoiJi  hy 
local  teachers'  associations  and  the  press,  to  have  all  the  royal  decrees 
relating  to  them  reduced  to  one  section  of  the  code. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  graded 
schools  was  made  in  the  recommendations  of  the  graded-school 
teachers'  division  of  the  National  Association  at  their  meeting  of  1917. 
The  reforms  then  lu-ged  included  greater  care  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  graded-school  directors,  less  regard  to  political  and 
personal  influence,  and  participation  by  the  teaching  force  in  such 
appointment,  sanctioned  by  the  inspector;  enlarged  responsibility  for 
the  directors  in  the  recommendations  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  for  appointment,  including  at  least  one  supply  teacher;  the 
formulation  of  programs  of  study,  exercises,  and  scho(d  excursions,  in 
cooperation  with  the  section  teachers,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
regional  delegate  in  the  Cortes  for  presentation  to  the  educational 
committee  of  that  body. 

These  reconunendations  bore  fruit  in  the  very  progressive  royal 
decree  of  September  19,  1918,  the  sahent  points  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

1.  In  graded  schoolfl  instmction  shall  be  given  in  the  Bubjects  detennined  for 
national  schools  by  present  legislation  now  in  force. 

2.  The  local  junta  for  the  school,  named  according  to  law  by  the  ayrtrUamieiUo^ 
shall  have  wider  latitude  as  to  prcecribing  hours,  division  of  classes,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially in  organizing  school  outings,  excursions,  etc.  The  director  shall  have  wider 
and  more  definite  dutic?,  especially  in  visiting  classes,  and  correspondingly  more 
thorough  and  frequent  reports  to  the  inspector. 

3.  The  numb^  of  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools  shall  not  exceed  50  for  each 
section,  except  in  cases  of  exigency,  sparsity  of  population,  or  other  vaUd  reason 
agreed  upon  by  the  director  and  inspector. 

4.  The  director,  ad\dsed  by  the  teachers,  shall  lay  before  the  local  junta  the  physical 
needs  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  and  by  grades,  and  all  necessary  equipment  shall  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

5.  All  pupils  admitted  shall  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of  their  age,  been  vac- 
cinated, and  be  suffering  from  no  contagious  disease.  All  corporal  punishment  shall 
be  forbidden.  The  State  and  the  local  junta  combined  shall  furnish  books  and 
paper  free,  and  in  girls'  schools  all  equipment  and  material  for  household  and  domestic 
instruction  free,  the  finished  products  to  be  the  property  of  the  school.  All  provisions 
shall  be  made  for  sanitation,  light,  and  ventilation. 

6.  The  directors  and  teachers  shall  take  part  in  all  extra-scholastic  activities  of 
the  school  and  community  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  school  conditions. 
School  outings  and  excursions  of  a  didactic  nature  shall  be  held  at  proper  i^itervals, 
and  the  children  shall  be  required  to  keep  diaries  and  records  of  the  same,  examined 
aiyi  graded  by  teachers,  samples  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  ultimately  to  the  director 
general  of  primary  education. 

7.  Every  graded  school  shall  maintain  a  circulating  library,  a  branch  of  the 
Mutual  Loan  Society,  regularly  oxganized  according  to  law,  school  lunches,  and 
facilities  for  dressmaking  and  tailoring.  Anthropological  measurements  of  each 
child  shall  be  taken  upon  entering  and  leaving  school.  A  committee  of  teachere  shall, 
BO  far  as  possible,  give  motion  pictures  and  lectures  and  hold  conferences,  local  and 
districti  and  Ttt<^inti^in  international  correspondence  with  teachers  ol  other  countiies. 
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8.  Spedal  provisions  phall  be  made  by  the  director  and  tea^^hing  force  for  the 
instruction  of  adults  by  lectures  and  special  courses  in  mathematics,  languages, 
drawing,  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  keeping  always  in  view  the  needs,  predominant 
industries,  etc.,  of  the  locality.  Qualified  persons  in  the  community  shall  be  called 
upon  by  the  director  to  confer  with  him  informally  at  least  once  a  month  upon  civic 
matters  as  related  to  the  schools,  especially  those  touching  callings  and  industries 
into  which  pupils  are  most  likely  to  enter.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  director  of 
classes  for  adults  shall  be  similar  to  those  he  poseessea  in  the  day  schools. 

In  these  provisions,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  seen  a  uniform  advance 
toward  an  efficient  correlation  of  the  administrative  parts  of  the 
system;  an  enlai*ged  social  and  civic  activity  by  the  teaching  force, 
with  articulation  of  primary  education  with  community  life;  an 
enrichment  of  the  content  of  the  schools,  and,  inclusive  of  all  these, 
a  scientific  attention  to  the  physical  and  recreational  upbuilding 
of  the  dhildren.  It  is  to  be  honed  that  the  financial  provisions  to 
make  the  decree  eflfective  wil)  p^nn  h^  "iftdSu 

FRIVATB   SCHOOLS. 

In  1916  the  total  number  of  schools  privately  founded  or  main- 
tained by  private  aid,  assimilated  to  the  national  schools  and  subject 
to  governmental  supervision,  was  6,367;  the  great  majority  are  those 
founded,  maintained,  and  taught  by  the  religious  orders.  They 
enjoy  almost  entire  freedom  in  courses  and  methods,  the  inspection 
of  them  required  by  law  being  usually  restricted  to  their  sanitation 
and  training  in  ethics.  Of  private  schools  not  under  religious  con- 
trol, conducted  wholly  or  in  part  in  English,  French,  or  German,  and 
intended  primarily  for  children  of  foreigners,  there  were  116.  The 
latter  are  naturally  grouped  in  commercial  and  diplomatic  centers 
and  are  largely  patronized  by  the  children  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
few,  especially  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  social  and  political 
order  in  Spain. 

Some  of  the  schools  founded  by  private  benefactions  and  closely 
assimilated  to  the  national  primary  schools  are  excellent  and  pro- 
gressive, the  salaries  paid  being  far  above  the  average  for  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  modern  and 
sanitary.  A  sample  of  this  type  of  school  is  the  group  entitled  ''  La 
Colonia  Garcia  Diego,"  situated  in  the  city  of  Cordoba.  It  pays 
teachers  }270  the  first  year  and  guarantees  periodical  increases  of  $25 
up  to  S500,  with  retirement  at  65  years  at  $250  and  a  modem  dweUing. 
Such  teachers  are  also  under  express  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
munity, being  required  to  impart  instruction  to  adults,  men  and 
women. 

Other  private  schools  are  above  the  average  in  progreesiveness 
and  efiiciency.  A  number  distinctively  secular  show  the  infiuence 
of  Ferrer's  life  and  pedagogical  teachings,  which,  exercised  as  they 
were  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  the  10  years  preceding  his  execution 
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in  1909,  could  not  but  have  their  influence.  Especially  in  their  prac- 
tice of  coeducation  as  a  preference,  they  have  been  imitated  by  the 
schools  of  republican  and  socialistic  tinge.^ 

^  Most  noteworthy  among  the  schools  conducted  avowedly  imder 
religious  influences,  but  not  by  members  of  an  ordor,  are  those 
commonly  called,  from  the  name  of  their  organizer  and  teacher,  a 
former  barrister  and  student  of  social  problems,  the  "Siurot  System," 
though  their  official  title  is  '*The  Schoob  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 
They  are  located  in  the  town  of  Huelva,  in  the  Province  of  Andahisia, 
and  enroll  1,000  boys.  Maintained  by  private  and  volimtary  sub- 
scriptions, they  are  housed  in  buildings  of  the  plainest  character, 
originally  a  seventeenth  century  convent;  but  sanitation,  fresh  air, 
and  good  food  are  regarded  as  essentials.  They  proceed  entirely 
upon  the  Uieory  of  the  predominant  importance  of  the  graphic  method 
of  instruction,  with  its  appeal  to  the  pupils'  imagination  and  interest. 
Mind  and  memory  are  cultivated  and  stimtdated  by  the  dramatic 
and  skillful  uae  of  the  pupils  themselves  as  material. 

The  cement-floored  basement  is  marked  o£f  into  squares,  each 
pupil  having  his  own  allotment  of  space  on  which  to  reproduce 
material  both  from  blackboard  demonstration  and  of  original  de- 
sign. The  application  of  the  method  to  the  several  subjects  taught  is 
of  interest.  In  geography  the  traditional  start  is  made  with  the 
physical  elements;  the  unique  feature  is  the  intensive  and  leisurely 
study  of  the  large  contour  map  of  Spain,  modeled  in  cement.  Thor- 
ough familiarity  with  this  is  absolutely  prerequisite  to  the  pupil's 
passing  on  to  the  large  line  map  drawn  upoa  the  wall.  The  next  step 
is  to  fit  into  the  setting  of  coast,  plain,  hill,  and  mountain  the  centers 
of  population,  accompanied  by  die  exposition  ot  reasons  for  original 
settlement,  and  the  local  productions  and  industries.  Then  comes 
the  study  of  political  and  civic  divisions,  with  means  of  intercommu- 
nication*  SSstorical  connections  are  always  woven  in,  often  with- 
out the  pupil's  realizing  that  he  is  learning  anything  outside  of 
geography.  The  hour  of  examination  upon  the  morning's  instruction, 
so  far  from  being  a  dreaded  burden,  becomes  by  the  aid  of  games  a 
diversion.  Each  boy  as  he  takes  part  calls  out  the  name  of  some  place, 
person,  or  event  connected  with  the  country  selected,  or  if  the 
method  of  debate  is  adopted,  the  detailed  facts  of  instruction  become 
vitalized  by  the  personal  interest  and  emotions  of  the  pupil.  Spanish 
history  connects  with  geography  by  the  use  of  the  physical  geography 
divisions  already  established.  Pupils  representing  the  succession 
of  tribal  and  racial  groups  that  entered  Spain  take  positions  agreed 
upon  after  preliminary  study,  and  depict  the  resultant  conflicts, 
fusions,  readjustments,  and  ethical,  governmental,  and  economic 

I  The  life  of  Ftandsco  Ferrer,  by  Wm.  Archer  (1911),  pp.  34A-«;  La  Esoaela  Modems,  hj  ft,  Fcnw 
inlttiMd  by  ttM  F&rm  AjBodf  non  a914>. 
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results.  Similarly,  period  after  period  of  Spanish,  medieyal,  and 
modem  history  is  portrayed,  involving  the  wider  study  of  nations 
affected  by  contact  with  Spain  and  Spanish  civilization.  The  claim 
is  made  for  this  unique  method  of  historical  instruction  that  it  results 
in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  all  that  can  be  secured 
outside  the  school  bearing  on  historical  events.  In  arithmetic  the 
graphic  method  begins  with  homely  proverbs,  such  as  Coda  oveja 
can  su  pareja  (Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together),  and  applies  the  prin- 
ciple t>f  likeness  to  the  four  basic  processes  of  this  subject.  Thence 
the  pupils  proceed  to  play  at  being  tmits,  tens,  dividends,  quotients, 
etc.,  applying  the  same  methods  of  visualization  on  through  the  more 
complex  stages  into  geometry  and  algebra. 

The  results  on  the  sides  of  morals  and  behavior  accruing  from  the 
training  in  these  schools  are  reported  as  being  even  more  noteworthy 
than  those  on  the  mental  side.  Accoimts  of  the  condition  of  the 
prospective  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  these  schools 
represented  them  as  at  a  low  stage,  which,  indeed,  culminated  in 
such  scenes  as  to  cause  Sr.  Siurot  himself,  then  an  advocate  in  good 
practice,  to  abandon  his  profession  and  devote  himself  to  so  vital  a 
task  as  the  reclamation  of  these  future  citizens  of  Spain. 
.  These  schools  early  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and,  encouraged  by  English  visitors,  acconuno- 
dations  have  been  provided  for  the  training  of  30  teachers  in  this 
method.  International  educational  arrangements  with  France  and 
£}ngland  are  contemplated  whereby  this  system  may  be  studied  and 
its  practical  features  carried  as  "an  educational  evangel  to  other 
countries. " 

ENROLLBCEMT   IN   PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  national  primary  schools  for  1916  was 
estimated  at  1,712,261,  and  the  average  attendance  at  approximately 
1,133,567,  a  percentage  of  67.  This  enrollment  of  less  than  one  and 
three-fourths  millions  on  an  estimated  general  population  of  twenty 
millions  is  dispro[>ortionately  low.  The  absence  of  a  provision  in  the 
school  law  definitely  fixing  the  compulsory  school  age  renders  any 
treatment  of  this  subject  unsatisfactory.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  private  primary  scboob  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  300,000.  No 
figures  are  available  for  attendance,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
percentage  is  higher  than  for  the  national  schools,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  of  their  patrons,  as  evidenced,  among  other  things,  by 
willingness  to  pay  fees  for  instruction. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance 
figures  in  the  national  primary  schools  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
explained  for  the  capital  cities  of  the  most  populous  Provinces  by 
the  existence  of  the  private  schools  above  mentioned.    The  city  of 
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Barcelona  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  this  situation. 
In  this  city  a  unique  legal  arrangement  exists  whereby  prirate 
schools  are  subsidized  by  the  ayufUamieniog  but  not  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  public-school  system.  On  the  city's  estimated 
school  population  of  82,000,  only  16,000  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
national  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  attendance  on  private  schools  of 
all  kinds  was  estimated  at  50,000.  Tim  leaves  16,000  children  of 
school  age  still  unaccounted  for,  and  in  the  most  i^ogressive  city  of 
the  Kingdom.  Speaking  for  the  Kingdom  at  large,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  from  two  to  three  million  children  of  school  age  receive 
no  instruction  whatsoever. 

Nonattendance,  or  poor  attendance,  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  primary  schools  is  assumed  by  all  the  educational  writers  of 
Spain.*  Teachers  complain  of  the  unwarrantable  extension  by  the 
school  administrators  of  the  radii  of  school  districts.  Othras  empha- 
size the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  coimtry  children  have  in 
reaching  schools  and  the  disastrous  physical  effects  upon  ^em  of 
the  lack  of  school  lunches  and  facilities  for  drying  clothes  and  shoes. 
They  blame  the  rotation  of  farm  work  for  the  recurrent  periods  of 
absence  and  indifference  and  the  call  of  the  industrial  centers  for 
children  workers  from  the  tenderest  years. 

The  local  ayuniamientos,  also,  with  whom  rests  all  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  schools,  are  blamed  by  teachers  and  inspectors  for 
neglect  of  manifest  duties  as  regards  both  the  selection  of  school 
sites  and  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  aftep  they  are  established. 

COST   OF  NATIONAL   PRIMABY   EDUCATION. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  upon  national 
primary  education  in  1917  was  $6,894,235,  a  alight  decrease  from 
that  for  1916  but  an  increase  of  33^  per  cent  since  1902.  On  the 
basis  of  a  population  estimated  in  1917  at  20,875,844,  this  was  an 
expenditure  of  34  cents  per  capita,  or  for  each  child  of  school  age, 
$4.28.* 

By  the  law  of  1902  local  a/f/uniamientos  were  empowered  to  appro- 
priate  annually  from  local  taxes  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  necessary  assistant  teachers  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  schools,  the 
same  to  be  applied  for  by  the  juntas  and  approved  by  the  provincial 
inspectors.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  ayuntamientos  have  availed  themselves  of  this  law. 

1  Smo  7  CotUs,  in  the  ohapter  La  E»euela  Pmiea. 

I  It  sh<nild  be  b<miA  in  Blind,  howvTW.  that  UUs  cakndatioB  talna  ttoooimt  oBlj  of  tbe  fi^ 
and  one-half  million  childien  enrolled,  and  not  of  the  evm  laiBtr  niunbei  who, it  It  ^rinf^^  should  bo 
enrolled  bat  a  re  not. 
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SANITATION    AND  HBALTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

£q  an  Proyinoes  schools  of  insanitary  conditions  are  reported. 
Those  of  the  Balearic  Isles  make  the  best  showing;  those  of  Barce- 
lona,  both  city  and  Province,  the  worst,  with  more  than  640  reported 
in  bad  condition.  In  the  city  of  Madrid  there  are  59  municipal 
schools  combining  conditions  both  unhygienic  and  unpedagogical, 
and  the  Province  of  Madrid  has  256  such  schools.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  responsibility  for  the  physical  condition  of  school  buildings^ 
because  comparatively  few  of  the  latter  are  owned  by  the  State.  In 
10  Provinces  no  school  buildings  are  reported  as  owned  by  the  State, 
and  most  Provinces  report  only  very  few.  Accurate  statistics  are 
not  available.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  informal  reports  of 
teachers  that  at  least  16,000  schools  in  Spain  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  health  and  life  of  the  children  attending  them. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Province  in  which  the  children  of  all  of  the 
schools  are  vaccinated.  The  record  is  unsatisfactory  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  Even  the  city  of  Madrid  has  five  schools  in  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  children  have  been  vaccinated.  There  are,  how- 
ever, legal  and  municipal  regulations  requiring  vaccination. 

By  royal  decree  of  December  21,  1917,  school  medical  inspection 
was  established  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  and  an  institute  of  school 
hygiene  was  founded  at  Madrid.  This  is  to  be  directed  by  a  council 
of  which  the  director  general  of  primary  education  shall  be  chairman. 
It  is  composed  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  medico-scholastic  divi- 
sion, of  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  and  of  members  chosen  from 
teasers  of  upper  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, the  Academies  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
Higher  School  of  Architecture.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
the  institute  was  required  to  organize  the  following  courses:  Pae- 
dology; care  of  children;  school  hygiene;  anthropology  and  physi- 
ology  of  the  abnormal;  digestive  system  of  children.  Only  30 
attendants  upon  each  course  were  to  be  accepted.  If  there  should  be 
more  applicants  the  preference  would  be  given  physicians  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools.  Reports  from  the  individual  instructors  were  to  be 
required;  and  these,  collected  by  the  director  general  for  a  number 
of  years,  were  to  constitute  a  valuable  aid  to  hygienic  progress  in 
Spain.  This  composite  report  is  to  be  transmitted  every  year  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  institute  is  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  teachers  and  municipaUties.  The  institute  will  also  be 
further  charged  with  the  organizing  of  meetings  and  conferences  of  a 
srientlfic  and  popular  character,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene  among  the  general  pubhc. 

The  law  of  September,  1913,  requiring  the  competitive  selection  of 
m^cal  and  dental  officers  for  inspection  of  national  schools  in 
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Madrid  had  ceased  to  be  executed.  It  was  revived  by  the  public- 
spirited  physicians  of  Madrid,  who  in  September,  1917,  waited  upon 
the  mmister  of  public  instruction  with  the  request  that  he  enforce  it. 
The  apparent  partiality  shown  Madrid,  however,  aroused  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  to  protest 
against  the  spending  of  considerable  sums  in  inspection  which  had 
much  better  be*  used  in  preventing  diseases  by  providing  fit  school 
sites  and  buildings  of  a  hygienic  and  pedagogical  character,  and 
paying  teachers  salaries  enabling  them  to  live  in  comfort  and  self- 
respect. 

The  seventh  annual  award  of  prizes  was  announced  in  1017  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Spanish  association  for  the  protection  of 
infancy  and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  for  the  best  work  along 
the  following  lines: 

Five  prizes  of  280  pesetas  eadi  to  rural  phyiaicians  distinguished  for 
work  in  behalf  of  mothers  and  children;  ten  of  200  pesetas  eaoh  for 
teachers  of  i*ural  schools  or  private  teachers  distinguished  for  social 
and  protective  work;  five  of  200  pesetas  each  and  a  certificate  for  the 
author  of  the  best  unpublished  monogri^h  on  the  popularization  of 
schools;  a  prize  of  500  pesetas  for  the  author  of  12  drawings  in  color 
best  illustrating  a  historical  anecdote  or  short  narrative,  in  prose  or 
in  poetry,  for  the  instruction  or  recreation  of  children, 

MINIMUM   OURBICULUM   OF  NATIONAL  PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  minimum  curriculum  prescribed  by  law  tot  the  nalponal 
primary  schools  is  as  follows: 

1.  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred  history. 

2.  Spanish,  reading,  writing,  composition,  and  grammar. 

3.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing. 

4.  Geogi^hy,  hiatory  (^  Spain,  eiements  of  pational  law. 

6.  Elements  of  physical  and  natural  sdances,  phyaology,  hygiene,  agrlculturs. 

In  the  schools  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Santiago,  and  Malaga,  singing, 
manual  arts,  and  physical  training  are  also  compulsory. 

These  subjects  are  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary  and  higher, 
of  three  and  five  years,  respectively. 

There  is,  of  course,  wide  diversity  in  the  methods  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  five  nationally  prescribed  subjects  are  taught.  In  some 
Provinces,  and  in  districts  of  certain  Provinces,  the  law  is  indif- 
ferently executed.  According  to  the  report  for  1916-17  of  the 
director  general  of  primary  education,  86  F^vinces  have  no  religiotts 
instruction  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  On  the  con- 
trary, Navarra  has  46  teachers  of  religion,  Barcelona  14,  aad  Madrid 
22,  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  national  treasmy. 
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BXTRA-BOHOLASnO  ACnViTIES. 

As  has  been  seen,  a  provision  of  one  of  the  royal  decrees  of  1918 
prescribed  periodical  outings  or  school  excursions  for  every  national 
school  in  the  Kingdom,  requiring  that  they  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  graded  school,  of  the 
director,  and  that  each  pupil  prepare  a  diary  or  formal  account  of  the 
same,  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher,  and,  if  of  merit,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  inspector,  and  by  him  to  the  director  general  of  primary  educa- 
tion. Aldn  is  the  revival  of  the  decree  of  the  Queen  Regent  (1892) 
establishing  ^'La  Fiesta  de  la  Baza,"  the  celebration  by  the  schools 
of  October  12,  the  anniversary  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New 
World  under  Spanish  auspices,  observed  by  many  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  racial  and  filial  ties.  Latitude  is  also  given  the  individual  teacher 
and  director  to  hold  local  hohdays  of  a  religious  and  patriotic  nature. 

A  decided  movement  for  the  establishment  of  open-air  schools  in 
many  of  the  centers  has  been  perceptible.  Madrid  has  several  of 
these,  encouraged  by  the  educational  and  civic  authorities,  though 
as  yet  in  the  experim^ital  stage.  One  is  noteworthy  as  embracing  six 
grades,  enrolling  216  pupils,  and  providing  midday  Iimches,  gym- 
nastics, and  playground  f  adlities. 

The  school  limch  room  has  been  instituted  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities^  and  in  scattering  Provinces.  Branches  of  the  society  as 
established  by  law  are  annexed  to  the  schools  <^  most  ci  the  cities 
and  the  more  progressive  Provinces. 

The  system  of  circulating  libraries  under  the  director  general  of 
primary  education  was  established  in  1912  by  royal  decree,  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Fifty 
libraries,  48  in  the  Provinces  and  2  in  Madrid,  compose  the  system. 
Each  consignment  of  books  coming  to  the  schools  of  a  Province  in 
succession  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  primaiy  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  school. 

In  September,  1918,  was  held  at  Monrisa  perhaps  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  in  Spain  done  by  individual  teachers  and  groups 
of  pupils  of  the  national  primary  schools  of  the  Province.  It  con- 
sisted of  designs  and  executions  of  manual  arts,  free-hand  drawings, 
maps,  geometric  designs,  weaving,  and  embroidery.  It  was  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  people  of  fdl  classes,  and  evoked  enthusiastic 
interest. 

i  Th«  iim  system  of  lohool  iDOOhif  in  Spalo  WM  initlMtd  tn  Mftdiid  In  1^ 
xtishin^  9,000  me«]i  for  Um  toliool  j—t;  In  1006,  six  f mniilMd  140,000  mMli;  In  19U,  ttltvtn  furnished  160,000 
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TEAOHEBSy  8ALABIB8»  AND  PENSIONS. 

In  1916  the  national  primary  schools  of  Spain  were  taught  hj 
13,034  men  and  11,755  women,  showing  a  lai^ger  number  of  men  than 
women  engaged  in  primary  teaching.  In  the  non-national  primary 
schools,  of  a  private  and  voluntary  nature,  a  total  of  8,124  men  and 
women  were  teachers. 

In  any  serious  study  of  the  teachers  of  a  system,  next  in  importance 
to  the  consideration  of  qualifications  comes  that  of  salaries.  This 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  introduction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  600 
teachers  receive  from  $700  to  $2,300;  6,700  teachers  receive  from  $220 
to  $300;   14,423  teachers  receive  $220  and  less. 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  October,  1918,  by  the  ministry  headed 
by  Count  Romanones,  which  fixed  the  maximum  salary  for  teachers 
in  primary  education  at  $1,000,  and  the  minimum  at  $300.  The 
important  exception,  however,  was  made  that  nearly  half  the  salaries 
of  primary  teachers  should  be  left  at  $250,  inasmuch  as  this  class  is 
limited  in  their  rights  to  promotion  by  the  organic  law  of  public  in- 
struction. Even  this  is  encouraging  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  class  have  hitherto  received  only  about  $126.  The 
new  salary  scale  applies  to  men  and  women  without  discrimination, 
and  is  as  follows: 

60  teachers  receive  11,000. 
100  teachers  receive  $900. 
150  teachers  receive  $800. 
800  teachers  receive  $700. 
600  teachers  receive  $600. 
1,500  teachers  receive  $500. 
S,000  teachers  receive  $400. 
9,000  teachers  receive  $300. 

The  remaining  teachers,  approximately  10,000  in  number,  receive 
$250.  Provisions  are  appended  by  which  many  teachers  secure  addi- 
tional fees  by  extra  teaching  in  adult  classes,  and  still  others  may 
obtain  admission  to  the  $300  class  by  passing  examinations  for  pro- 
motion. 

Akin  to  the  matter  of  salaries  is,  of  course,  that  of  retirement  age 
and  pension.  The  activities  of  local  branches  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  Sr.  Alba's  progressive  labors  bore  fruit  in 
the  royal  decree  of  May  2,  1918,  bj  which  the  retiring  age  of  Spanish 
teachers  was  fixed  at  70  years;  the  pension  fimd  was  nationalized; 
the  assessment  on  each  teacher's  salary  for  the  national  fund  was  re- 
duced from  10  to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  From  January  1,  1919,  re- 
tired teachers  are  to  enjoy  a  pension  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the 
maTJmum  salary  received  for  two  oonaeoutive  years;   widows  and 
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minor  orphans  are  to  receive  two-thirds  of  what  the  deceased  relative 
would  have  received. 

In  the*  matter  of  the  professional  training  of  primary  teachers, 
Spain  has  made  creditable  progress  within  the  past  few  years,  thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  normal  schools.  As  related  to  them,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed  later.  Taking  into  accoimt  the  many  obstacles 
confronting  it,  the  primary  school  system  of  Spain  shows  gratifyingly 
few  teachers  without  professional  training  of  some  kind.  True,  in 
the  case  of  the  older  teachers  who  antedate  the  present  normal  schools, 
this  training  is  very  slight,  and  no  claim  is  made  that  it  is  abreast 
of  modem  demands;  but  the  fact  remains  that  decidedly  less  than 
a  thousand  teachers  at  present  wholly  lack  professional  training. 
The  Province  of  Leon  with  160  untrained  teachers  has  most;  eight 
Provinces  show  fewer  than  30  each.  In  eight  others  all  teachers  re- 
ceiving salaries  out  of  the  national  treasury  are  trained  and  hold  cer- 
tificates. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  royal  decree  of  1902  reorganized  the  normal  school  system, 
putting  it  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
the  director  general  of  primary  education,  and  outlining  the  follow- 
ing types :  (a)  Two  central  normal  schools  in  Madrid,  one  for  each  sex, 
requiring  for  entrance,  that  the  student  shall  have  reached  the  age 
of  18  years  and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  courses  required  in  the  proviucial  normal 
schools.  The  aim  of  these  central  normals  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
normal  schools  and  for  directors  of  graded  schools.  A  normal  aca- 
demic course  of  a  year  as  provided  includes  religious  iostruction, 
ethics,  church  history,  anthropology,  and  elements  of  pedagogy,  social 
economy  and  school  legislation,  Spanish  literature,  English,  or  Ger- 
man. The  regular  course  covers  two  years  and  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Spanish  and  universal  literature,  religion  and  ethics, 
sacred,  Spanish,  and  universal  history,  advanced  geography,  Spanish 
and  general,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elements  of 
'  generaUaw,  school  legislation,  French  or  English,  penmanship,  manual 
arts,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  singing.  For  women,  household  arts 
and  expression  are  substituted  for  manual  arts.  Observation  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  annexed  practice  schools  is  required  every 
year,  and  intensive  study  and  practice  of  teaching  the  last  year. 

(h)  District  higher  normal  schools,  one  in  each  university  dis- 
trict, requiring  students,  if  men,  to  have  reached  the  age  of  18  years, 
it  women,  that  of  17  years,  and  to  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations upon  the  subjects  required  in  the  courses  of  the  elementary 
normal  schools.  The  aim  of  these  district  normal  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  central  normal  schools.    The  course  covers  three  years, 
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and  includes  the  foUowing  subjects:  Elements  of  the  physiccwiatural 
sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  Spanish,  pedagogy, 
French,  ethics,  religious  instruction,  manual  arts,  singing,  and  draw- 
ing. Tn  the  normal  schools  for  women,  music  and  household  economy 
are  added. 

(c)  Elementary  normal  schools,  numbering  at  least  one  for  each  sex 
in  eaf  h  Province,  requiring  for  entrance  that  the  student  shall  have 
completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  or  be  exempted  by  the  direo- 
tor  of  the  normal,  completed  the  subjects  offered  in  the  schools  of 
primary  education,  and  passed  the  following  examinations: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  paper  or  document  upon  a  subject  assigned 
by  the  examining  board;  an  exercise  in  writing  from  dictation;  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

2.  The  reading  aloud  of  a  selection  of  prose  or  poetry,  giving  a 
sunmiary  of  the  sense. 

3.  Correctly  answering  questions  upon  Christian  doctrine,  sacred 
history,  Spanish  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  aim  of  the  provincial  elementary  normal  schools  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  schools  of  primary  education,  one-room,  graded,  and 
mixed.  The  subjects  are  embraced  in  a  two  or  three  years'  course, 
and  are  as  follows:  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred  history,  penman- 
ship, physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  manual  arts, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  gynmastics  (for  women,  domestic  arts),  peda- 
gogy and  practice  teaching,  with  rudiments  of  school  law.  In  view 
of  the  uigent  demand  for  teachers  in  primary  education,  these  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  students  to  complete  certain  of 
them  in  January  and  others  in  June;  and  some  to  enter  in  February 
and  others  in  September.  The  43  elementary  normal  schools  for 
men  enrolled  in  1916  a  total  of  8,158,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were 
admitted  to  teach;  the  49  for  women  enrolled  10,531,  of  whom  about 
the  same  number  as  for  men  were  admitted  to  teach. 
^  The  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  in  Spain  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  division  of  the  educational  system.  For  this,  credit 
belongs  largely  to  former  Minister  Bei^^amin,  to  whose  changes  and 
reforms  in  1915  the  present  form  is  due.  In  spite  of  the  criticism  % 
launched  at  his  policies  at  the  time,  especially  on  the  score  of  making 
religious  instruction  compulsory,  giving  the  naming  of  teachers  of 
religion  to  the  bishop  of  the  respective  diocese,  and  separating  the 
sexes,  the  normal  structure  of  ^.  Bergamin  has  c<Hxmiended  itself 
in  actual  practice.  His  ideas  marked  an  advance  in  giving  solid 
content  to  the  training  of  teachers,  in  continuity  of  studies,  in  fos- 
tering scientific  study,  and  in  contributing  to  the  molding  of  teacheiB 
who  should  in  their  turn  mold  in  the  primary  schools  religious  and 
patriotic  citizens. 
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Dissatisfaction  has,  however,  long  been  felt  by  the  progressive 
teachers  and  press  of  Spain  with  the  normal  schools;  and  this  found 
expression  in  recommendations  drawn  up  by  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Normal  Schools,  at  their  meeting  in  Madrid  in  July,  1918, 
and  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  minister  of  public  educa- 
tion.   Their  salient  points  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  in  elementary  normal  schools  of  a  five-year 
course,  the  first  four  years  of  which  are  to  be  of  a  general  and  cultural 
nature,  and  the  fifth  devoted  to  practical  training  in  pedagogy. 

2.  The  establishment  of  technical  and  middle  schools  with  three 
giades  for  both  sexes  in  order  that  pupils  at  the  age  of  about  12 
years  may,  on  emerging  from  the  primary  schools,  have  the  way 
plain  to  them  to  continue  until  the  age  suitable  for  entering  normals 
or  vocational  and  professional  preparatory  schools.  Such  schools 
already  exist  in  Spain  in  preparation  for  schools  of  arts,  trades,  in- 
dustries, and  business;  none  have  been  provided  for  normal  prepa- 
ration. 

3.  The  establishment  of  annexed  practice  schools,  consisting  of 
eight  grades,  six  for  regular  primary  work,  one  for  review  work,  and 
the  last  for  special  training  of  retarded  and  abnormal  children. 

4.  Thorough  scientific  training  of  teacher-pupils  by  means  of  prac- 
tical exercise  in  teaching. 

5.  The  establishment  of  more  and  better  paying  scholarships,  and 
subvention  of  traveling  scholarships. 

6.  The  fixing  of  a  new  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  both  men  and  women,  with  an  increase  of  $100  every  year 
for  5  years,  the  initial  salary  to  be  fixed  at  $500. 

7.  The  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  buildings  and  equipment 
of  all  normal  schools. 

8.  As  the  cardinal  administrative  reform,  the  designation  of  the 
director  of  each  normal  school  by  vote  of  its  teachers,  the  submission 
of  his  name  for  the  approval  of  the  minister,  and  his  confirmation 
for  a  term  not  longer  than  four  years. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  a  royal  decree  em- 
powered the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  issue  questionnaires  to 
the  faculty  of  every  normal  school  in  Spain,  calling  for  answers  to 
queries  upon  the  following  points,  each  department  of  related  studies 
to  deal  with  the  questions  concerning  it:  The  number  of  normals 
necessary  as  based  on  the  number,  general  training,  educational 
preparation,  and  attitude  of  pupils  toward  the  jM^fession  of  teaching; 
size,  number,  condition,  etc.,  of  groimds  and  buildings;  school  equip- 
ment, scientific  and  pedagogical;  hhrary  facilities;  pedagogical 
exhibits  and  museums;  relation  of  the  individual  normal  school  to 
others,  to  centers  of  education,  and  to  provincial  inspectoiB;  annexed 
practice  school;  entrance  requirements;  plan  of  studies,  how  far 
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realized  and  pupik'  attitude  toward  it;  length  of  course;  schedule 
and  ho\u*  scheme;  school  dormitories  and  residences  for  teachers; 
good  or  bad  results  to  the  system  from  the  instruction  of  pupils  not 
pledged  to  teach. 

By  royal  decree  of  1918  there  was  founded  at  Madrid  an  Institution 
of  Secondary  Teaching,  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Studies  and  Scientific  Research. 
By  its  provisions,  lodging  vdll  be  supplied  all  pupils.  Conditions  of 
entrance  are  to  be  set  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
course  shall  cover  not  less  than  six  years,  when  fully  developed,  and 
shall  have  a  preparatory  department.  The  subjects  studied  shall  be  at 
least  those  embraced  in  the  programs  of  secondary  instruction.  To 
be  admitted  to  the  school  as  a  candidate  for  post  as  teacher,  the 
student  must  be  a  Spaniard,  be  over  17  years  of  age,  and  have  pur- 
sued, or  be  pursuing,  university  courses.  The  training  of  students 
shall  combine  three  main  lines  of  training:  (1)  University  studies,  (2) 
practical  teaching  in  primary  schools,  (3)  reading,  criticism,  personal 
and  experimental  work  in  the  pedagogical  seminary,  studies  and 
practice  in  foreign  educational  centers. 

The  suggestion  is  probably  drawn  from  South  America,  where  it 
was  worked  out  first  in  Chile,  and  then  in  Argentina. 

The  establishment  of  supplementary  courses  for  teachers  in 
Oviedo,  by  royal  decree  of  Jime,  1918,  is  also  to  be  noted  as  the  first 
of  its  type  in  Spain.  The  junta  of  the  pedagogical  conference  at 
Oviedo  had  petitioned  for  this,  and  the  rector's  council  of  the  uni- 
versity had  favorably  reported  upon  it.  It  was  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tor general  of  primary  education,  and  for  men  and  women  teachers 
of  national  schools,  and  to  embrace  fundamental  training  in  educa- 
tional problems,  reading  of  pedagogical  books,  methodology  and 
school  organization,  conferences  on  all  phases  of  education,  elements 
of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  agriculture  and  industry,  social 
problems  and  excursions.  It  was  to  be  held  in  October  and  to  last 
15  days.  One  man  and  one  woman  were  to  be  selected  from  each 
judicial  district  of  the  Province  by  the  inspector  of  the  district 
Living  and  traveling  expenses  were  to  be  paid. 

summabt:  projeoted  reforms. 

Spain's  patriotic  educational  leaders  sincerely  deprecate  the  popu* 
Inr  idea  that  a  panacea  is  to  be  foimd  in  expecting  the  State  to  initiate 
tlie  necessary  reforms.  In  marked  contrast,  for  example,  are  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  England,  where,  as  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  Fisher  bill,  all  desire  of  reform  and  all  effective  initiative  is 
bom  of  localized  units  of  government  and  communal  life,  and  associa* 
tions  of  diverse  kinds,  private  societies,  etc    In  all  those  countries 
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the  State  only  gathers  up  the  movement  abeady  initiated,  fosters  it, 
and  diffuses  it.  As  has  been  seen,  a  marked  and  powerful  industrial 
revival  has  shown  itself  in  Spain  within  the  past  four  years.  Friends 
of  popular  education  unite  in  urging  that  advantage  be  taken  of  this 
by  every  agency  to  further  education  of  all  kinds.  The  perplexing 
problems  of  training  in  apprenticeship,  and  those  of  the  technical 
and  vocational  education  of  the  masses,  should  at  once  be  taken  up 
by  local  agencies  and  pressed  upon  the  Government,  without  waiting 
for  the  latter  to  move. 

Among  the  summaries  of  the  urgent  need  of  educational  reform, 
and  the  deplorable  results  to  Spain's  national  life  firom  her  indifference 
to  hygiene  in  particular,  perhaps  the  most  forceful  was  uttered  by 
Don  Alejandro  RosseUo  in  the  Cortes  in  May,  1918.  Speaking  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Education,  he  said: 

The  steady  impoverlBhment  of  Spain  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  total  lack  of  attention 
to  hygiene.  Two  hundred  thousand  lives  are  lost  annually  that  could  have  been 
saved,  representing  on  a  conservative  estimate  300,000,000  pesetas  ($60,000,000). 
Sickness  and  loss  of  time  from  work  represent  200,000,000  pesetas  in  addition.  Educa- 
tional authorities  may  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to  this  frightful  drain  on  the  national 
resources,  for  on  it  hinges  ultimately  the  welfare,  even  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
The  smaller  nations  are  already  in  great  danger;  if  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  the  i)ower  to  protect  existing  industries  and  encourage  others,  surely  he  has  the 
right,  a  priori,  to  encourage  and  safeguard  health,  the  matter  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. The  number  of  recruits  rejected  by  the  army  because  of  deficiency  in  weight 
and  height,  as  reported  by  medical  officers,  and  the  mortality  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion, are  appalling.  To  provide  more  and  better  food,  and  radically  improved  sanita- 
tion, is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government;  and  to  the  Government's  chief  agent,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  the  nation  looks  for  immediate  and  vigorous  action. 
What  could  be  more  tragically  absurd  than  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power 
to  take  over  the  nutrition  and  education  of  the  youth  while  under  arms,  and  yet 
take  no  heed  whatsoever  of  it  during  the  formative  years  and  conditions  preceding 
miUtary  age? 

This  leads  Inevitably  to  the  entire  question  of  physical  education,  of  which  there 
is  total  lack  in  many  lines  of  instruction.  Most  important  of  these  are  the  manual 
arts.  These  constitute  the  basis  of  all  apprenticeship  schools,  of  aU  arts  and  trades 
schools,  of  all  polytechnic  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  aim  of  such  schools  should  not  be 
confine  to  the  development  of  mere  manual  dexterity.  The  development  of  the 
brain  is  in  close  relation  with  that  of  the  hand.  There  is  furthermore  a  fundamentally 
ethical  meaning,  inannuch  as  a  just  onphaais  put  upon  labor  does  away  with  arti- 
ficial social  categories.  *  *  *  Spain  has  before  this  had  gleams  of  her  duty. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  she  sent  investigators  to  the  far-famed  school  of  manual  arts 
in  Kaas,  in  Sweden;  they  returned,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  systematic 
im^truotion  of  Spanish  teachers  for  national  schools  and  normals,  but  the  movement 
wa9  allowed  to  die,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  same  was  true  of  the  sending  of  pupil 
teachers  to  the  well-known  Italian  school  at  Ripatranssone.    *    *    * 

So  with  school  and  national  games.  Spain  does  not  know  how  to  play.  School 
games,  school  grounds  fostered  by  the  nation,  do  not  exist.  Even  the  word  is  be- 
coming unknown,  the  good  old  Spanish  word  horudo.  The  playground  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  should  be  restored;  old  national  ones  should  be  restored,  and  new  ones  should 
be  intixxluced  from  other  countries.  This  is  of  interest  primarily  to  the  working  class, 
first  because  health  is  their  capital,  economicaUy  speaking,  and  secondly,  as  i>art 
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of  the  nation  they  have  the  duty  and  right  to  share  in  a  complete  and  weD -rounded 
education. 

The  development  of  primary  schools  immediately  needed  is  that  which  enhanrai 
manual  dexterity  as  an  educational  element,  viz,  the  schools  for  apprentices.  In 
Spain  these  are  as  yet  only  on  paper;  but  they  must  at  once  be  oiganized,  as  must  the 
schools  of  arts,  industries,  and  trades,  and  idl  kindred  schools.  The  practical  work 
of  the  shop  must  be  stressed.  And  yet  the  teacher  must  not  be  merely  a  mechanic. 
Spaniards  may  never  again,  for  historical  reasons,  be  a  world-governing  race  lifct 
the  English;  but  they  can  for  the  self-same  reasons,  be  a  directing  race  in  matten  of 
the  mind.  France,  even  in  time  of  war,  set  herself  to  the  making  over  of  her  apprentice 
schools;  and  Ehigland  is  discussing  them  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  her  pending 
education  bill.' 

But  it  is  still  by  means  of  the  primary  schools  that  the  minister  of  public  inilractioii 
must  touch  and  mold  the  people.  The  Crown  is  already  alive  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  constructing  none  but  hygienic  schools.  If  a  start  can  be  made  here* 
it  will  be  some  offset  to  the  appalling  mortality  from  tuberculosia.  The  location  of 
the  school  building  is  of  supreme  importance.  A  start  should  be  made  in  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  to  build  schoolhouses  by  the  appointment  of  a  local  providonal 
council  to  select  fitting  sites  at  fair  prices,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  the  school  and  to 
playgrounds  and  plats  for  garden  and  agricultiual  experiments  by  the  pupfle.  Pri- 
mary instruction  must  be  radically  overhauled  and  changed,  and  so  of  coons  must 
the  farm  of  teaching  back  of  and  beneath  it,  namely,  the  training  of  the  teachers  of 
the  primary  schools.  We  run  the  risk,  more  than  all  other  countries,  of  useful  men 
being  attracted  from  teaching  into  the  trades  and  better  paid  employments.  The 
teachers'  salary  must  be  increased  until  it  is  fair,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pay  of  other  skilled  men  and  women.  •  *  •  The  teachers  should,  if  posnble, 
have  university  training,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  the  universities,  and  the  universitiee  should  be  requirod  to  institute  a  faculty  of 
pedagogy  as  leaven  to  the  lump;  all  teachers  should  attend  such  courses,  especially 
those  aspiring  to  be  professors  in  institutes  or  in  normal  schools  of  four  grades^  inspec* 
tors,  and  principals  of  normals.  The  normal  schools  should  specialise  in  proparing 
technically  all  pupil  teachers  by  constant  and  unceasing  practice  in  teaching  frc^p  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  their  training. 

UL  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
DfSTITUTOS  GENERAL  AND  OGLn^OS. 

Secondary  education  in  Spain  is  oiganized  along  the  territorial 
lines  of  the  11  uniyeisity  districts.  The  local  administrative  side  is 
controlled  by  a  rector  for  each  uniyersity  district,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  is  generally  the  rector  of  the  university  of  that 
district.  Cooperating  with  the  rector  is  the  provincial  junta,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  together  with  the  civil  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince,  an  ecclesiastic  delegated  by  the  diocesan  bishop,  a  member  of 
the  normal  provincial  commission,  a  member  of  the  OffutUamiefUo 
of  the  provincial  capital,  a  judge  of  the  provincial  courts,  the  in- 
spector of  primary  education,  the  director  of  the  provincial  instituto, 
and  three  patrons  of  the  provincial  instituto  named  by  the  minister. 
(Law  of  1875.)  Three  inspectors  general  are  required  to  visit  peri- 
odically all  institutos  and  to  present  reports  to  the  minister  for 
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transmission  to  the  cabinet.  In  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ment, there  is  in  each  Province  at  least  one  instituto  of  secondary 
education  for  boys  which  confers  the  bachelor^s  degree.  Of  these 
there  are  58,  including  both  general,  that  is,  traditionally  classical, 
and  technical. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the  instituto  the  student  must  be  at 
least  9  years  of  age,  and  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  subjects  included  in  tiie  course  of 
the  national  primaiy  education,  before  the  examining  board  appointed 
by  the  minister.  Examinations  on  the  theoretical  side  must  be 
individual;  those  on  the  practical  side  may  be  by  groups,  each  stu- 
dent being  required  to  write  at  dictation  a  simple  grammatical  para- 
graph, and  to  solve  in  writing  simple  problems  illustrating  the  four 
fimdamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  subjects  taught  in  th%  cultural  insUtutos  cover  a  six-years 
course,  and  are  as  follows:  Spanish,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture; Latin  and  Greek;  French  and  English  or  German;  history, 
general  and  Spanish;  geography,  physical  and  political; cosmography, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  technical  and  commercial  institutos  omit  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  require  physical  sciences,  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  two  modem  languages  in  their  place. 

By  royal  decree  there  must  be  for  each  instituto  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing teachers:  Five  for  the  section  of  languages  and  literature; 
four  for  the  section  of  sciences;  three  for  the  section  of  religious  in- 
struction, drawing,  and  gynmastics;  and  two  assistants  for  each  full 
section.  Salaries  are,  of  course,  higher  than  in  primary  education; 
but  no  statistics  on  this  point  are  available.  Students  completing  the 
full  six  years'  ooiuse  of  the  classical  instituto  receive  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  upon  examination  are  admitted  at  not  earlier  than  15 
years  of  age  to  the  univwsities. 

Preparatory  to  the  cultural  institutes  are  the  annexed  sohools 
called  the  colegioB,  of  which  there  are  253.  In  1916  a  total  of  48,311 
students,  of  whom  1,936  were  girls,  were  admitted  to  both  these  types 
of  secondary  schools.  For  1916  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  sjrstem 
of  secondary  education  was  a  little  over  $1,100,000,  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent  since  1902. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  institutos  held  in  June,  1918,  re- 
form in  the  subjects  taught  was  urged,  in  order  that  the  traditional 
course  might  not  be  merely  instructional,  but  educative  as  well.  A 
clear  division  of  the  courses  into  the  cultural  and  the  scientific  was 
also  urged,  with  the  creation  of  additional  institutos  in  the  populous 
centers.  Enlargement  of  the  teaching  staff  was  advocated,  with 
teachers  specially  trained  for  their  subjects.  Lengthening  of  the 
traditional  six-year  course  to  eight  years  was  also  advocated,  by 
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means  of  the  development  of  the  courses  in  Spanish,  science,  and 
modem  languages,  and  the  addition  of  others  in  civic  and  sociolog- 
ical fieMs,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  in  school  until  greater  maturity, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  a  riper  and  more  solid  culture,  essential  to 
the  ability  to  determine  special  vocation  and  to  the  formation  of 
character  and  personality.  A  50  per  cent  decrease  of  expense  for 
students  in  secondary  education  was  also  urged,  and*  an  increase  of 
scholarship  fimds  for  residence  of  students  in  provincial  capitals. 

Of  the  special  institutos  (enseflanza  t^cnica)  dependent  upon  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  following  are  most  noteworthy: 

1.  Schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  at  Madrid,  Cordoba,  Leon,  Santiago,  and  Zaragon, 

enroUing  (1916)  2,234  studoits. 

2.  Nineteen  bnaineflB  schools,  located  in  coast  cities  and  centers  of  population,  en- 

rolling (1916)  more  than  5,000  students. 

3.  Twelve  nautical  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  9^  students. 

4.  Central  School  for  Industrial  Engineefs;  School  of  Industrial  Engineers  of  Ba^ 

celona;  Higher  Architectural  School  d  Madrid  and  Barcelona;  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Declamation  (Madrid),  enrolling  (1916)  3,042  men  and 
women. 

5.  School  of  Higher  Pedagogical  Studies,  enrolling  (1916)  470  men  and  women; 

Woman's  Domestic  and  Professional  School,  Central  School  of  Languages. 

6.  Thirty-one  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  enrolling 

(1916)  939  deaf-mutes  and  658  blind.  Many  are  aided  by  religious  and  munic- 
ipal subventions.' 

Under  the  head  of  sohools  of  arts  and  industries  are  grouped: 

Seven  schools  of  arts  and  trades  sustained  by  the  State,  enrolling  (1916)  1,145 

students. 
Five  schools  of  arts  and  trades  with  artistic  and  industrial  apprenticeship,  enrolling 

(1916)  6,758  students. 
Thirteen  industrial  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  11,908  students. 

Akin  to  the  above  group  are  five  sohools  maintained  by  deputar 
tions  and  ayuntamienioSy  enrolling  (1916)  4,093  students;  and  seven 
maintained  by  State  and  local  authorities,  enrolling  (1916)  6,426 
students. 

The  total  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  last  three  types  of  sec- 
ondary sohools  was,  in  1916,  nearly  $700,000,  or  an  increase  of  161  per 
cent  since  1902. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  special  sohools  dependent  on  the 
ministry  of  public  works  and  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Special  school  for  road  engineers,  canals,  and  harbors,  25  enrolled. 

2.  School  of  assistants  in  public  works,  in  existence  only  one  year,  19  enroUed. 

3.  School  of  mining  engineers  (1916-17),  49  enroUed. 

4.  Schools  for  mine  superintendents  and  foremen,  located  in  seven  mining  centers, 

enrollment  55. 

5.  Special  school  of  agronomy  (1915-16),  29  students  finished  course. 

1  By  royal  deone  ol  Aug.  S6, 1917,  there  was  orjcaniMd  within  the  ministry  of  pablic  Instruction  a  three- 
fold national  foundation  (or  the  itody  and  enooaragemiot  of  the  education  of  deaf-mntea,  the  blind,  and 
the  mtttaUy  abnormal. 
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The  committee  of  the  Cortes  appointed  in  1917  on  the  survey  of 
educational  conditions  recommend^  that  all  the  above  extraeduca- 
tional  institntions,  as  well  as  the  institutions  establlished  abroadysuch 
as  the  Spanish  College  of  Bologna  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Rome,  should  be  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public 
works  to  that  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

Univeisity  education  in  Spain,  like  secondary  education,  is  admin- 
istered along  the  territorial  Imes  of  the  11  university  districts.  In 
the  rector  of  each  university,  named  by  the  minister,  is  vested  entire 
local  control  on  the  disciplinary  and  scholastic  sides.  Associated 
with  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  is  the  jimta  of  full  professors. 
The  rector  is  responsible  immediately  to  a  designated  one  of  the 
three  inspectors  general,  to  whom  he  must  render  periodical  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  university  imder  his  charge.  Likewise,  the 
inspectors  general  are  by  law  required  to  inspect  the  universities,  and 
to  render  reports  of  thebr  visits  to  the  ministry  for  transmission  to  the 
Cabinet.  Each  of  the  universities  is  possessed  of  its  own  property 
holdings  in  law,  donated  or  bequeathed  to  it;  but  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
maintains  the  university  by  the  subvention  necessary  each  year.  As 
has  been  seen,  the  administrative  connection  of  the  universities  with 
the  cultural  instituto  is  very  close,  the  same  territorial  lines  and 
system  of  inspection  prevailing  for  both.  Preparation  for  the  imi- 
versities  is  the  almost  exclusive  aim  of  the  institutes.  For  entrance 
into  the  university,  the  student  must  have  completed  the  full  six 
years'  course  of  the  institutes,  have  received  the  bachelor's  degee, 
and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  institutes.  In  1016  the  11  imiversities  enrolled  21,300  stu- 
dents in  all  schools,  cultural  and  professional,  with  slightly  more 
than  half  pursuing  official  or  prescribed  courses.  For  that  year,  the 
appropriation  for  university  education  was  $1,316,062,  nearly  twice 
the  amount  for  1909. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  advocating  the  suppression  of 
the  weaker  universities,  and  the  diversion  of  funds  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  others;  their  closer  articulation  with  the  general 
educational  system,  and  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  connection 
with  the  institutes;  the  modernizing  and  broadening  of  the  courses 
offered  so  as  to  touch  the  lives  and  careers  of  the  youths  of  poor  and 
middle-class  families,  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  universities  to 
the  people  of  Spain;  the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  disciplinary  and 
administrative  measures,  with  stringent  requirements  as  to  conduct 
and  residence  of  students;  the  abolition  of  the  present  overemphasis 
upon  formal  examinations;  the  establishment  of  free  election  of 
courses;  greater  care  in  selection  of  professors  and  in  attention  to 
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their  qualifications  and  activities;  encouragement  of  foundation  of 
private  institutions  of  university  rank;  and  university  extension 
carried  to  all  the  agricultural  and  industrial  points,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

University  extension  work  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  the  pioneer 
for  Spain,  has  continued  its  remarkably  useful  career.  Free  popular 
classes  have  been  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  normal  school  and 
the  university  in  law,  civic  instruction,  history  of  civilization,  general 
geography,  Spanish  granunar  and  literature,  elem^its  of  natural 
science,  physics  and  chemistiy,  and  practical  arithmetic. 

HOLIDAT  OOUBSE   FOB  FOBBIONBR8. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  vacation  course  for  foreigners  was  offered 
during  the  sununer  of  1918  in  Madrid.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  minister  of  education,  and  designed  primarily  to  offer  to  foreign 
teachers  of  Spanish,  or  to  foreigners  interested  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
studies  through  practical  work  in  elates  conducted  by  teachers  in 
the  central  nonnal  schools  and  professors  in  the  University  of  Madrid, 
authorities  in  their  respective  lines.  Short  courses  and  lectures  were 
ako  given  on  the  history,  arts,  and  social  life  of  Spain.  Excursions 
to  musetmis  and  places  of  historic  and  literary  interest  were  an- 
nounced. 

y.  EXTRA  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

In  conclusion,  certain  agencies  not  organically  related  to  the 
educational  system  of  Spain  but  making  for  intellectual  progress  in 
cooperation  with  it,  deserve  mention.  Of  these,  undoubtedly  the 
most  active  is  La  Junta  fo/ra  Ampliaci6n  de  Bshidios  e  InvesHgc^ 
clones  Oientifieas  (Oomnussion  for  Ekilaif^ement  of  Studies  and  Sci- 
entific Investigations).  It  is  composed  of  eminent  educational  and 
scientific  experts,  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual and  religious  tendencies  in  the  cotmtry.  It  supports  Spanish 
students  in  foreign  countries,  encourages  new  types  of  educational 
institutions  in  Spain  itself,  diffuses  knowledge  of  scientific  progress 
in  other  countries,  and  encourages  by  subvention  research  along 
scientific  and  sociological  lines. 

As  an  intellectual  movement,  which,  while  it  <ioes  not  reach  the 
body  of  the  people,  yet  affects  the  rising  generation  in  the  capital 
city,  and  ultimately  the  administrative  side  of  popular  education, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Association  for  Woman's  Education,  founded 
in  1870.  It  conducts  in  Madrid  a  system  of  schools,  primary,  pre- 
paratory, secondary,  and  conunercial,  besides  offering  special  classes 
in  language,  drawing,  painting,  manual  and  domestic  arts.  The 
busmess  courses  are  this  year  recognized  as  equivalent  to  national 
schools,  and  pupils  certificated  from  them  are  admitted  to  employ- 
ment  by  the  Qovemment. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 
By  Feank  V.  Thompson, 

BmpirinUndaU  1/  Ofy  8dunU,  BMton,  Man. 


CoNTnm.— DertlopmeBt  of  commercial  edncatioii  in  public  schools— Federml  Board  for  Voeatlanal 
Educatton:  Provision  for  commercial  education— Report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  Education: 
Commisiioo  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education— Bohool  mrreye  and  commercial 
education— Conclusion. 


The  influence  of  industrial  yocational  education  is  having  its 
effect  upon  practices  and  methods  of  commercial  education.  The 
practice  of  industrial  education  of  analyzing  a  curriculum  of  subjects 
containing  values  of  vocational  work,  related  yocational,  and  non- 
vocational  subjects  is  causing  us  to  examine  commercial  educa^tion 
with  a  view  to  a  more  careful  practice  with  respect  to  like  items. 
We  Hre  accustomed  to  note  a  large  proportion  of  oiu*  high-school 
pupils  as  pursuing  commercial  education.  More  strictly  speaking, 
however,  commercial  pupils  in  our  high  schools  are  those  pursuing 
general  academic  education  with  one  or  two  commercial  subjects, 
usually  of  clerical  character.  There  has  been  little  related  com- 
mercial work  required  of  our  so-called  commercial  pupils  and  the 
nonvocational  or  general  academic  subjects  have  been  taught  with 
complete  disr^ard  for  the  special  needs  of  commercial  pupils. 
A  review  of  the  historical  development  of  commercial  education 
easily  explains  the  present  situation. 

In  the  early  days  before  the  period  of  vocational  education,  no 
provision  was  made  in  educational  curriculiuns  for  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  for  office  work  or  other  commercial  occupations. 
The  private  business  school  was  first  to  see  the  need  of  a  new  train- 
ing and  to  effect  an  organization  to  meet  this  need.  These  institu- 
tions offered  short  intensive  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  later  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand.  The  history  of  the  private  commercial 
school  is  well  known.  This  type  of  school  rendered  a  real  service 
at  a  time  when  the  public-school  authorities  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  need  or  imwiUing  to  meet  it.  The  original  commercial  courses 
in  pubUc  high  schools  were  short  intensive  coiu'ses.  This  kind  of 
organization  immediately  called  down  upon  commercial  educators 
severe  criticism  from  those  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  public  education,  and  from  the  public  in  general 
which  was  at  that  time  quick  to  reflect  the  idealism  and  aloofness 
iouoo*-it  8 
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from  life  character  of  all  educational  enterprise.  The  natural  result 
of  this  widespread  criticism  was  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  commercial 
teachers  in  the  type  of  training  which  they  had  received — that  is, 
private  commercial  school  training — and  were  recommending  for  the 
public  school.  It  was  not  long  before  these  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  began  to  play  up  to  the  academic  standard  so  esteemed  in 
the  new  educational  fields  in  which  they  were  workers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  in  the  average  high  school  commercial  educa- 
tion simply  represented  a  number  of  commercial  elective  subjects 
grouped  with  academic  electives  and  distributed  throughout  the 
four-year  program. 

Under  the  average  conditions  of  high  schools  a  few  of  these 
commercial  subjects  could  be  taken,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  many  such  subjects  could  be  elected.  It  can  be  seen 
readily  that  this  elective  plan  could  effect  no  standard  of  commercial 
instruction,  and  as  a  rerolt  the  product  ranged  all  the  way  from 
reasonably  eflScient  to  wb<rfly  inefficiwit.  Commercial  pupils  under 
this  plan  lacked  the  thoroughness  and  attention  whidi  vocational 
pupils  in  more  modem  vocational  courses  attain.  By  the  com- 
promise described  commercial  educators  sticceeded  in  wimiili||r  a 
place  among  educators  in  general,  and  were  able  to  advance  the  cause 
of  commercial  education  in  a  system  not  attempting  any  other  kind 
of  vocational  work. 

In  a  subsequent  period  of  educational  development  two  years  of 
commercial  work  were  offered  at  the  end  at  the  high-sdiool  ooune. 
Only  those  who  were  able  to  continiie  through  the  four-year  program 
were  permitted  to  get  commercial  traimng .  The  result  of  this  type 
of  commercial  course  was  that  the  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  any  claim  on  pubUc  commercial  education  were  denied  the 
privilege  at  getting  it.  The  private  commercial  school  waxed  fat 
on  this  puUio-school  program. 

The  evolution  of  commercial  education  seems  to  be  bringing  us  at 
thia  moment  to  a  new  and  better  conception  of  proper  procedure. 
We  are  now  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  high  school  in  large  numbers  for  the  first  two  years,  and  who 
desire  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  by  placing  commercial 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  adapting  this  work  to  the 
stage  of  maturity  of  the  younger  pupils.  The  more  technical  and 
difficult  commercial  subjects  are  postponed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
liigh-school  course.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  resort  to  our  high  schools  looking  for 
the  advantages  possible  imder  the  limitations  of  time,  capacity,  and 
maturity. 

Our  first-year  high-fichool  commercial  work  consists  mainly  of 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  elementary  bookkeeping. 
In  our  second-year  work  are  found  more  advanced  bookkeeping, 
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typewriting,  and  simple  office  procedure.  Stenography  and  still 
more  advanced  bookkeeping  are  reserved  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  In  junior  high  schools  commercial  subjects  are  generally 
taught  upon  a  preyocational  basis.  Many  junior  high  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  furnish  fullest  opportunity  for  those  pupils  who  will  not 
proceed  to  the  senior  high  school  are  oflpering  somewhat  technical  and 
advanced  courses  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  too  advanced  foi 
the  pupils  who  pursue  the  courses. 

To  summarize  the  present  stage  of  development  of  commercial 
education  in  our  public  high  schools  ^  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  is 
a  period  of  earnest  and  rapid  readjustment.  Mistakes  and  failures 
of  the  past  are  recognized,  and  earnest  effort  is  made  both  to  make 
the  coiu^es  suitable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  most  valuable  the  opportunities  for  commercial 
instruction  for  all  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  educational  limitations 
and  vocational  destinies. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
province  of  commercial  education  is  the  recognition  that  there  are 
many  commercial  occupations  other  than  those  of  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer;  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  for, 
or  to  accept,  any  position  for  which  he  or  she  is  not  qualified  by  matu- 
rity, general  education,  and  special  training;  that  the  special  apti- 
tudes of  boys  and  girls  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  position  for  which  each  one  should  be  trained, 
and  that  new  types  of  commercial  education  must  be  developed  to 
meet  newly  discovered  needs  in  the  field  of  business  training. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  commercial  occupations 
other  than  clerical  may  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  retail  selling.  In 
no  field  of  commercial  education  is  there  greater  activity  or  need  for 
educational  facilities  than  in  that  of  retail  selling  and  retail  store 
service.  In  the  immediate  future  plans  for  meeting  this  need  should 
be  developed.  This  attempt  will  mean  the  development  of  a  new 
department  of  business  education,  with  specially  qualified  teachers 
and  with  methods  of  procedure  specifically  adapted  to  secure  the 
ends  sought. 

At  the  present  time  many  cities  are  experimenting  with  courses  in 
salesmanship,  or,  better  named,  retail  selling.  It  would  appear  that 
the  procedure  of  industrial  vocational  education  had  more  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  for  courses  in  retail  selling  than  have  our  older  courses 
in  clerical  practice.  We  have  seen  that  our  long-established  commer- 
cial education  has  followed  the  academic  procedure  of  the  high  school 
in  teaching  commercial  subjects  without  field  practice.  Those  bast 
qualified  to  judge  consider  that  salesmanship  can  not  be  effectively 
taught  from  textbooks  alone  unsupplemented  by  actual  practice  im- 
der  supervised  conditions.    We  can  not  expect  tiiiat  salesmanship  can 
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develop  as  rapidly  and  with  (he  same  facility  that  derical  commerciAl 
education  has  shown. 

During  the  conditions  of  war  and  the  stimulation  of  the  labor 
market,  the  need  for  clerically-trained  commercial  workers  has  been 
more  apparent  than  that  of  other  commercial  occupations.  The 
wages  offered  for  clerical  workers  has  grown  with  the  unusual  de- 
mand. This  condition  may  be  expected  to  retard  for  the  present  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  salesmanship.  Even  imder  normal 
conditions  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  has  been  involved  in  the 
social  prejudice  which  seems  widespread,  namely,  that  the  conrntiercial 
employment  of  selling  goods  does  not  equal  (in  the  minds  of  pupils 
and  parents  at  least)  the  social  grade  that  clerical  workers  enjoy. 
Particularly  with  girls  the  vocational  motive  is  as  apt  to  be  found  in 
social  esteem  as  in  the  wage  offered.  Employers  of  labor  seeking 
trained  sales  people  will  need  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  affecting  public 
opinion  concerning  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  sales  person  before 
oiu*  pupils  in  public  schools  may  be  expected  to  elect  training  in  sales- 
manship  in  preference  to  the  present  esteemed  clerical  occupation. 
Various  investigations  such  as  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  have  shown 
that  selling  is  more  seasonal  in  character  than  in  clerical  work.  How- 
ever, any  analysis  of  the  process  of  selling  will  show  that  it  is  an  art 
for  which  training  may  be  offered  as  truly  as  that  of  clerical  occupa- 
tion, but  as  long  as  there  is  keen  competition  both  in  wages  and  in 
social  esteem  among  various  conmiercial  occupations,  we  may  expect 
that  boys  and  girls  will  still  resort  in  greater  numbers  to  the  long 
established  and  tried  clerical  occupations. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

PROVISION  FOE  GOMMEROIAL  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  several  assistant  directors  for  various  types  of  voca* 
tional  education  is  foimd  provision  for  a  specialist  in  commercial 
education.  F.  G.  Nichols,  formerly  director  of  commercial  education 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  this 
function.  Commercial  education  may  expect  from  a  new  national 
source  advice,  guidance,  and  assistance,  limited  heretofore  in  this 
country.  It  is  expected  that  a  State  supervisor  of  commercial 
education  will  be  appointed  in  each  State;  such  a  supervisor  to  be 
accountable  to  the  assistant  director  of  commercial  education  on  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Washington. 

We  may  expect  that  the  character  of  teachers'  qualifications  may 
be  formulated  as  the  result  of  the  new  organization  of  forces.  A 
better  training  for  oommerdal  teachers  would  seem  probable  both 
as  the  result  of  stimulation  and  advice  of  the  national  director,  and 
abo  from  the  possibility  of  national  funds  which  seem  poseiUe  under 
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the  Smith-Hughes  law.  We  are  infonned  t2iat  oertain  kinds  of 
commercial  work  where  the  Yocafcioiiai  oonditions  are  assured  may 
receive  the  same  subvention  that  does  industrial  vocational  work. 
For  example,  commercial  pupils  who  take  cooperative  courses  and 
work  at  intervals  in  the  sdbool  and  in  the  vocation  under  oonditions 
of  approval  as  to  the  <^aracter  of  the  course  may  constitute  a  group 
for  which  national  moneys  can  be  granted.  Courses  in  salesmanship, 
such  as  those  maintained  in  ]poston  and  Cleveland,  may  petition  and 
likely  receive  the  same  proportion  of  national  funds  for  such  kinds 
of  conunercial  education  as  do  courses  in  improved  industrial 
education.  > 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

COMHISSION    ON    THE    REORGANIZATION    OP    SECX>NDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  1903  the  National  Education  Association  issued  a  brief  report 
on  commercial  education,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  commercial  curriculum  for  general  high  schools. 
Since  that  date  the  association  has  offered  no  formal  statement  upon 
the  subject  of  commercial  education. 

Two  years  ago  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
president  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  F.  O.  Nichols,  formerly 
director  of  commercial  education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  assistant 
director  of  commercial  education.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  and  F.  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston, 
formulated  a  report  now  imder  revision  by  the  reviewing  committee 
on  the  Reorganiaation  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  report  emanating  from  this  committee  can  not  fail  to  receive 
marked  attention,  due  to  the  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  read- 
justment of  commercial  education  now  dominant  in  the  minds  of 
our  administrators  of  secondary  schools. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  pronoimcement  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  1903,  regarding  the  course  of  study  can 
fail  to  see  the  progress  and  expansion  of  commercial  education  when 
(comparing  the  single  inflexible,  largely  academic  course  of  1903 
with  the  manyfold  flexible  courses  formulated  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  modem  development  of  commercial  courses 
of  study,  the  commercial  curriculum  for  cosmopolitan  high  schools, 
adopted  by  Boston  in  1917,  is  offered  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
commercial  ourrioulum  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course*  Commercial  pupils  by  such  a 
curriculum  can  specialize  either  for  the  accotmting  or  bookkeeping 
aide  of  commercial  occupational  or  for  the  stenographici  or  for  the 
vocation  of  selling. 
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OOMHEBGIAL  OUKRICUUL 
(To  metl  ftll  rtquiraiMiitB  for  oomiiMTCkl  cwtificate.) 


lUqnlred  8ubJ«ota. 

PhyslcAl  training  I 

Choral  practice 

Hygiene 

English  I 


FIRflT  TSAJL 

Polntt. 
2 
1 
1 
5 


Bookkeeping  1 4  or  5 


KtoctlT*  iDbjecti.  Potnts. 

History  1 8or5 

Foreign  language  1 5 

Biology  1 8ar4 

Introductory  science 3 

Drawing  I  (freehand) 3 

Domeeticartl 8 


8BCOND  TEAS. 


Required  subjeoti.  Points. 

Physical  training  II 2 

English  II 4  or  5 

Bookkeeping  II 4or5 

Commercial  geography 8 


BketlT*  sobjeotiL  Pointi 

Ohoral  practice  II 1 

History  of  commerce 8 

Foreign  language  II 4  or  5 

Mathematical 5 

Biology  II 8or4 

Drawing  II  (freehand) 8 

Domestic  art  II 8 


THIRD  TBAR. 


NoTB.^At  least  one  electiye  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  must  be  a  "  Controlled 
Option''  (a  related  vocational  subject  taught  in  a  homogeneous  division). 


AcocmrUing, 

Required  subjects.  PolDts. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3  or  4 

Bookkeeping  III 4or5 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  III 1 

Phonography  1 5 

Typewriting  1 3 

Merchandising  1 4or5 

Civics 3 

History  III 3,4,or5 

Foreign  language  III 4Qr5 

Physics  1 3,  4,  ot6 

Chemistry  1 3,4,or6 

Drawing  III 8 

Domestic  art  III 8 


Seeretanal, 

Required  subjects.  Poiots. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 8or4 

Phonography  1 5 

Typewriting  1 3 

Electtve  subjects. 

Choral  practice  III 1 

Bookkeeping  III 4  or  5 

Merchandising  1 4  or  5 

Civics 3 

History  III 8,4,or5 

Foreign  language  III 4  or  5 

Physics  1 8,  4,  or  5 

Chemistry  1 8,4,  or5 

Drawing  III 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 


Merdiandmng,    {Reiail  seUmg.) 


Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 8or4 

Merchandising  1 4  or  5 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  III I 

Phonography  1 5 

Typewriting  1 3 

Bookkeeping  III 4  or  5 


Elective  subjects.  Points. 

Civics 3 

History  III 8,4,or5 

Foreign  language  III 4or5 

Physics  I ••••••  8, .4,  or5 

Chemistry  1 8,4,or5 

Drawing  III 8 

Domestic  art  III 8 
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KM7BIH  TBAS. 


Accovnttng. 

Required  subjects.  Potnts. 

Physical  trainiiig  IV :.         2 

EngiiriirV 8,4,or5 

Gammercial  ktw  ^ 3 

Bookkeepix^  IV 4  or  5 

OfHce  practice 2  or  3 

Elective  sul^ects. 

Choral  practice  IV 1 

Phonography  II 5 

Tjrpewritiiig  n S 

Hercbanditfng  II 4ar6 

£c(Rioniic8^ 3oor4 

Foreign  language  IV 4or5 

History  IV 4oi5 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  rV S 

JzcrcnondMtiiff, 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  rV 2 

English  IV 8,4,cr5 

Merchandising  II 4  or  5 

filartivesul^Mi. 

Choral  practice  IV 1 

Commercial  law  ^ 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4  or  5 

Office  practice 2or3 


8$cr€tonoi* 

Required  aab>fect8.  PototSw 

Physical  trainiiiglV 2 

EngJidilV a,4or5 

Phonography  II 5 

Typewriting  II 3 

Elective  sul^ects. 

Choral  practice  rV 1 

Commercial  law  * 3 

Bookkeeping  rV 4or5 

Office  practice 2or3 

Merchandising  n 4Qr5 

Economics^ 3or4 

Foreign  language  IV 4or5 

History  IV 3 

Civil  service 3 

DrawinglV 3 

Domeatic  art  IV 3 

(RetaU  selling.) 

Elective  sul^ects.  Poiiits. 

Phonography  IV 5 

Typewriting  IV 3 

Economics^ 3or4 

Foreign  language  IV 4  or  5 

History  IV 4or5 

Civilservice 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  IV 4 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE  CERTIFICATES. 

A  candidate  f or  a  commercial  certificate  must  hasve  oomi^eted  a  full  aanse  of  train- 
ing in  at  least  one  of  the  three  vocational  gioupe — ^i.  e.,  acooimting,  secretarial  or  mer- 
chandising, with  a  grade  not  less  than  B  in  any  subject  of  the  group. 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  com- 
mercial education,  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made,  notable 
among  them  being  those  of  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  and  Indianapolis. 
In  g^ieral,  these  surveys  bear  oat  the  position  of  lihe  Commissioner 
of  £daeati(m's  Report  of  1915-16.  As  an  instance  of  this^  the  survey 
in  Cleveland  draws  a  parallel  between  the  actual  commercial  voca- 
tknis  found  in  that  city  and  the  public  provisions  for  training  workei*s 
in  oommercial  occupations  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city. 
The  situation  depicted  contains  no  surprises  for  those  who  are 
famULar  with  what  was  revealed  in  New  York  City  by  the  Hanus 
inquiry  of  1912. 

r — — —  ■ 

*  Is  iclioQlk  reqaMBg  boUi  etminiMtlftl  Isw  Slid  eeoBomie^  the  fonncr  may 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
By  F.  L.  Bishop, 

Deon,  Sehooi  of  En^neerini,  UnivertUp  0/  Pttfaftitrfi. 


Engineering  schools  in  common  with  other  educational  institutions 
have  been  confronted  with  many  unique  problems  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914.  Previous  to  that  time  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  men  who  entered  colleges  and  universities  elected  subjects 
pertaining  to  conmierce,  business  management,  finances,  etc.  The 
growth  of  the  schools  of  commerce,  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
such  schools  and  the  attendance  in  them,  is  a  striking  proof  of  this 
tendency.  During  the  same  period  the  attendance  at  engineering 
schools  had  in  most  cases  decreased  with  the  resulting  decrease  in 
new  equipment,  faculties,  etc.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
financial  crisis  of  1907  but  is  \mdoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  opportunities  offered  college  graduate  in  purely  conmiercial 
pursuits  were  greater  than  those  in  purely  industrial  work  where  the 
demand  is  for  men  having  a  high  degree  of  engineering  skill  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  applied  science. 

With  the  demand  on  American  manufacturers  for  war  supplies  for 
the  Allies,  there  developed  a  need  for  a  very  large  number  of  scien- 
tifically and  technically  trained  men  for  use  in  designing  new  machin- 
ery, developing  new  processes,  etc.  It  was  then  the  country  realized 
that  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  trained  in  applied  science  was 
woefully  small  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  country  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  industries.  Even  before  this  time  the  engineer- 
ing graduate  received  nimierous  bids  for  his  services.  In  spit«  of  this 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  supply  of  engineering  graduates  ex- 
ceeded the  demand. 

The  increasing  number  of  mechanical  appliances  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  European  War,  necessitating  an  increased  nimiber  of 
trained  men  in  applied  sciences,  immediately  reacted  upon  the  en- 
gineering schools  in  two  ways, — ^first,  the  nimiber  of  men  entering 
engineering  schools  increased  materially,  and  second,  the  professors 
and  instructors  in  these  schools  were  in  demand  by  the  indus- 
tries at  salaries  which  it  was  impossible  for  educational  institutions 
to  meet.  For  the  latter  cause  many  of  the  teachers  left  the  engineer- 
ing schools  and  their  places  had  to  be  taken  in  most  cases  by  inexpe- 
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rienced  teachers  and  almost  without  exception  by  men  with  less 
technical  ability  than  those  who  had  left. 

This  movement  of  engineering  teachers  was  further  accelerated 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  members  of  engineering  faculties  were  called  into  active 
service  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  in 
engineering  schools  than  their  inmiediate  response  to  their  country's 
call. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  affected  the  student 
body  in  two  ways — ^first,  an  increased  attendance  in  the  freshman 
class;  the  second  and  most  striking  was  the  large  nimiber  of  students 
who  immediately  volunteered  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

This  depletion  of  the  student  body  of  engineering  schools  through 
its  members  volunteering  for  active  service  in  various  branches  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  not  only  in  educational 
institutions  and  the  industries,  but  also  to  the  War  Department. 

It  had  been  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  not 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  War  but  by  other  officials  in  Washington, 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  for  the  AUies  was  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  technically  trained  men.  If  the  war  were  to  last 
a  year  or  perhaps  two,  all  were  agreed  that  every  student  should  do 
his  part  by  dropping  his  school  work  temporarily,  but  if  the  war  was 
to  be  of  longer  duration,  then  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  engineering  students  to  continue  in  school  to  complete  their 
course  in  order  that  an  adequate  supply  of  suoh  men  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  war  and  for  the  reconstruction  period  which  must  of 
necessity  follow. 

The  matter  became  so  pressing  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Coimcil 
of  National  Defense  and  a  comniittee  on  engineering  education  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  under  whose  general 
direction  came  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  members 
of  this  conmiittee  were  Charles  S.  Howe,  president.  Case  School  of 
AppUed  Science;  Milo  S.  Ketchimi,  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering, 
University  of  Colorado;  C.  R.  Mann,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching;  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education, 
Uiiited  States  Bureau  of  Education;  and  F.  L.  Bishop,  dean,  school 
of  engineering.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

This  committee,  cooperating  with  the  national  engineering  socie- 
ties, the  special  war  conmuttee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Ekigineering  Education  and  other  organizations,  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  modified  the  Selective  Service 
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Regulations.    On    December    19,    1917,    the   foDowing   regnktsott 
became  effective: 

Under  such  reguIatiooB  bb  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  presdiber  a  proportion  of 
the  students,  as  named  by  the  school  faculty,  pursuing  an  engineering  course  in  one 
of  the  approved  technical  engineering  scIkk^  listbd  in  the  War  Department  may 
enlist  in  tlie  enhated  reserve  corps  of  the  RugiMAsr  Departmeat»  and  therealter,  npcm 
presentation  by  the  registrant  to  hk  local  board  d  a  certificate  of  enliatm^it,  Budi 
certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  questionnaire  and  the  registrant  shall  be  placed  in 
Class  y,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

This  regulation  permitted  students  to  enlist  in  the  E^ngineeis' 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  to  remain  in  sohool  until  they  completed 
their  courses.  It  remained  in  force  until  superseded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  section  A,  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  and  tended 
very  materially  to  stabilize  the  student  body  in  engineering  schools, 
thus  providing  properly  trained  men  not  only  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  also  for  the  industries. 

The  war  also  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  ourricula  of  engineer- 
ing schools.  While  educational  institutioiks,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
conservative  and  slow  in  making  changes  in  material  and  methods 
of  instruction,  the  engineering  schools  responded  quickly  to  the 
many  new  factors  which  were  developed  by  the  war,  and  important 
changes  in  the  curriculum  were  put  in  force.  Most  of  these  changes 
had  to  do  with  methods  of  instruction  of  specific  subjects-,  such  as 
mathematics,  thermodynamics,  etc.  There  were»  however,  two 
general  changes  which  might  well  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  These 
were  the  applications  of  economic  prinmples  to  the  induskiea  and 
some  form  of  cooperative  system  by  which  the  student  secures 
actual  engineering  experience  b^ore  graduation. 

The  most  imiversal  of  these  is  the  greater  attention  which  is  givtfi 
to  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  industries,  engineering 
research,  and  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sociology  sometimes 
placed  imder  the  broad  title  of  human  engineering.  Formerly  the 
engineer  was  supposed  to  deal  only  with  the  material  and  forces  of 
nature,  but  recently  an  entirely  new  factor  has  entered — i.  e,,  the 
human  factor — and,  in  many  cases,  this  is  the  all-controlling  element 
with  which  the  engineer  must  deal.  Hence  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  teach  the  prospective  engineer  as  much  as  possible 
concerning  the  fundamental  problems  of  psydbology,  sociology,  etc. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  engineering  student  must 
during  his  course  secure  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  engineer- 
mg  profession  through  actual  practice  in  engineering  work  in  the 
industries  if  he  is  to  grasp  properly  the  instructional  work  as  given 
in  the  school.  This  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  coopera- 
tive system  by  which  the  student  spends  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  industries  imder  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  in 
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which  he  is  enroOed.  This  differs  very  decidedly  from  the  old 
process  in  which  the  student  worked  summers  at  any  kind  of  a  job 
which  he  might  select  in  any  place  without  supervision.  Tliis 
oooperative  work  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Mann  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1916. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  courses,  some  teachers  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  students  will  study  and  work  if  they  are  interested. 
The  tendency  for  the  engineering  student  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  as  to  neglect  the  college  social  and  athletic  activities  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  much 
discussed  with  beneficial  results.  When  this  tendency  is  properly 
controlled  and  directed  it  provides  the  incentive  by  which  a  young 
man  may  be  tramed  mentally  without  detriment  to  his  social  develop- 
ment while  in  coUege.  Scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with  breadth 
of  view  or  a  desire  to  take  a  normal  part  in  college  activities.  In 
fact,  the  latter  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  sound  scholarship 
would  be  essential  to  participation  in  them.  Those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  men  who  were 
required  to  fill  the  responsible  positions  in  the  world  war  were  able  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  sound  scholarship  was  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  their  participation  in  the  war  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  changes  in  ctoriculum  brought  about  by  the 
war  tended  to  emphasize  the  different  criticisms  which  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  engineering  education  and  engioeering  schools 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  these 
schools  were  producing  well-trained  men  for  certain  highly  technical 
phases  of  engineering,  bi!it  were  failing  to  produce  an  all-round 
engineer  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  This  discussion  lead  even  as  far  back  as  1907  to  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  on  engineering  education.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  which  has  become  available  during  the  past 
year,  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  investigation  of  engineering 
schools  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  report  undoubtedly  marks  an 
epoch  in  engineering  education  because  it  embodies  not  only  the 
investigation  of  a  single  able  investigator,  but  the  result  of  Dr.  Mann's 
investigation  has  been  discussed  repeatedly  as  the  work  progressed 
before  engineering  societies,  especially  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education.  Thus  the  report  represents  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  composite  idea  of  the  present  standing  of  engineer- 
ing education  together  with  an  outline  of  the  probable  future 
developtaients. 

While  the  report  does  not  advocate  any  specific  change  in  the 
curriculum,  it  does  in  a  broad  way  indicate  the  most  probable  form 
of  development  which  engineering  schools  must  take  if  they  are  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  industries  and  produce  technically 
trained  men  who  will  compete  with  those  from  other  countries. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  can  find  a  proper  type  ot 
training  for  men  for  the  industries  only  through  long  continued 
experimentation  in  different  types  of  schools.  It  calls  attention 
specifically  to  the  experiment  in  engineering  education  which  has  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  cooperative  work  and  the  elimination  of 
the  practice  shop  from  schools.  That  greater  emphasis  must  be  laid 
on  the  correlation  of  industry  with  the  schools  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental conclusions  of  the  report.  Given  the  results  of  this  long^ 
investigation  and  its  discussion,  the  question  immediately  arises  as 
to  what  type  of  experiment  in  education  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the 
development  of  the  proper  type  of  men  for  the  industries.  A  survey 
of  the  situation  by  any  one  familiar  with  industrial  needs  seems  to 
point  clearly  to  the  necessity  in  this  country  of  developing  two 
different  types  of  men  for  use  in  the  industries. 

First,  a  man  who  may  be  called  a  technician,  who  is  highly  trained 
in  science  and  mathematics,  who  possesses  the  instinct  of  the  research 
man  and  who  can  devote  his  entire  time  to  highly  technical  research 
problems,  either  in  the  research  laboratories  which  are  now  rapidly 
being  developed  in  the  large  industries,  or  by  applying  the  results  ot 
his  research  to  engineering  science.  For  the  training  of  this  type  of 
men,  there  is  needed  the  best  of  scientific  equipment,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  must  be  those  who  are  intimately  interested  in  research 
problems,  and  the  student  himself  must  have  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  mathematical  mind.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  type  of  a  man 
can  be  developed  in  a  four-year  course  under  existing  conditions. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  man  can  be  developed  only  in  a 
school  which  has  a  thorough  graduate  department  devoting  its 
energies  primarily  to  research  but  giving  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  science  and  mathematics. 

The  second  type  which  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  industries 
•b  the  man  who  has  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  engineering  subjects 
and  can  apply  that  knowledge  in  an  effective  way  in  present  engineer- 
ing problems.  He  must  have  ability  to  command  men,  a  knowledge 
of  the  applications  of  economic  principles  to  industries,  and  a  broad 
training  in  the  so-caUed  hmnanities,  since  he  is  the  man  in  contact 
with  men  of  other  types  in  other  fields  of  human  activities.  He 
should  not  be  a  research  man,  his  training  in  mathematics  need  not 
be  of  necessity  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  research  technician,  but 
his  imderstanding  of  engineering  problems  should  be  extensive.  Such 
a  man  can  not  be  trained  in  the  ordinary  schools  because  of  the 
artificial  conditions  which  of  necessity  exist  in  academic  institutions* 
He  must  become  familiar  with  the  industries  while  yet  a  student  in 
order  that  he  may  understand  thoroughly  the  applications  of  his 
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theoretical  courses  in  school  and  their  application  to  industries  and 
also  that  he  may  become  familiar  in  the  formative  period  of  life  with 
the  problems  of  labor  and  the  himian  factor  in  engineering.  It  is  in 
the  development  of  this  tyi>e  of  man,  who  is  to  become  the  manager 
and  operating  head  of  our  large  manufacturing  industries,  who  needs 
more  than  any  other  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  coopera- 
tive system. 

It  is  unfortunate. that  in  this  coxmtry  we  have  no  institutions  with 
sufficient  funds  to  develop  a  complete  school  of  applied  science, 
(1)  having  as  its  foimdation  a  modified  standard  four-year  course  of 
instruction,  (2)  accepting  young  men  for  the  course  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  schoob,  (3)  coordinating  with  this  a  proper 
cooperative  system,  and  (4)  having  a  graduate  school  devoted  to 
instruction  of  graduates  from  a  four-year  course  not  only  in  the 
applications  of  science,  but  also  of  economic  principles  to  industries. 
This  graduate  school  should  be  in  close  coordination  with  the 
research  department,  corresponding  in  many  ways  to  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  problems  in  the  application  of  science  to  industries  are  studied 
at  first  hand  under  ideal  conditions,  and  later  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  applied  directly  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
industry.  The  graduate  student  would  thus  have  the  opportimity 
of  taking  his  science  and  mathematics  in  an  atmosphere  that  would 
be  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  best  type  of  man  for  research. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  crystallizing  process  which  brought  forth 
the  type  of  engineering  schools  which  are  now  common  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  world  war,  in  the  same  manner,  will  be 
the  crystallization  of  the  ideas  now  prevalent  in  regard  to  technical  " 
and  scientific  training.  We  shall  have  in  the  near  future  an  engineer- 
ing school  of  a  type  quite  distinct  from  that  in  existence  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  to  bring  to  mind  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  provide  for  a  school  of  engineering  which  has  a  faculty," 
buildings,  equipment,  and  resources  comparable  with  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Europe. 

In  this  country  we  have  schools  of  engineering  which  oflFer  excellent 
courses  for  undergraduates.  We  have  one  or  two  schools  like  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  which 
offer  graduate  courses  to  some  extent.  We  have  certain  other  schools 
like  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Ohio  State  University,  etc.,  that 
conduct  research  and  engineering  experiment  stations  supported  by 
the  State.  There  is,  however,  no  single  school  which  combines  in 
an  effective  way  all  three  factors  which  go  to  make  a  complete 
engineering  school,  namely,  undergraduate  courses,  graduate  courses, 
and  research  both  pure  and  applied.     I  propose  to  outline  briefly 
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some  of  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab* 
lishing  such  a  school. 

The  engineer  must  be  a  man  of  culture  and  broad  training  such  aa 
can  best  be  secured  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  university.  Abo 
\^  .  it  is  only  at  a  imiversity  that  there  are  available  libraries  and  labora- 
tories especially  of  science  and  economics,  which  are  essential  to  the 
student  of  engineering  and  especially  to  graduate  and  research  men* 
The  university  which  has  such  a  school  as  a  part  of  it  must  be  located 
at  the  center  of  a  great  industrial  district  where  all  types  of  engineer- 
ing are  available  for  study  at  first  hand  by  the  students. 

In  its  undergraduate  department  the  functions  of  such  a  school 
would  be  to  train  young  men  to  enter  engineering  industries  in  which 
the  present  graduates  from  our  best  engineering  schools  now  enter. 

In  its  graduate  department  the  function  would  be  to  train  men  to 
enter  the  research  division  of  engineering  industries  and  to  supply 
the  ever  increasing  demands  made  by  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments for  trained  investigators. 

In  its  research  department  the  function  would  be  two-fold:  First, 
to  develop  through  pure  research  the  fimdamental  principles  upoa 
which  all  engineering  is  based  and  to  obtain  standard  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  various  materials  employed  in  engineering  work;  second^ 
the  investigations  of  specifip  problems,  solutions  of  which  are  de* 
manded  by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporation. 

An  estimate  of  the  faculty,  buildings,  equipment,  and  resources 
which  would  be  required  for  such  an  institution  shows  that  an 
endowment  of  $20,000,000  would  be  needed.  Such  a  school  should 
operate  in  close  connection  with  the  municipal.  State,  and  National 
Governments  in  addition  to  its  close  cooperation  with  the  industries 
of  the  country. 

Since  it  seems  at  the  present  time  impossible  to  seoure  adequate 
funds  for  such  an  institution  it  is  highly  desirable  that  different 
institutions  in  the  country  should  devote  themselves  to  the  solution 
of  specific  problems  and  thus  each  one  become  an  experimental 
laboratory  for  the  benefit  of  engineering  education. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtmext  of  the  Intebiob, 

BxjREAu  OF  Education, 

WasMngtaiif  November  2j  1918. 

Sib:  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  status  of  the  rural 
teachers  of  Nebraska,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  graduate 
school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  their  academic  and  professional  preparation;  their 
teaching  experience  and  length  of  service;  their  sex,  age,  and  national- 
ity; and  such  contributory  factors  in  teaching  efficiency  as  salary, 
living  conditions,  and  the  like.  The  survey  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  the 
preparation  and  efficiency  of  rural-school  teachers,  which  may  be 
considered  typical  of  similar  studies  which  might  be  made  in  other 
States. 

The  work  was  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  graduate  school  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  by  a  group  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, working  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  dean  of 
this  school.  Much  reliable  material  was  procured  on  the  education, 
experience,  and  general  character  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State, 
together  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  contribute 
much  to  the  home  and  school  environment  of  the  teachers.  The 
collection  and  classification  of  the  data  are  based  upon  scientific 
methods  and  should  be  of  real  value  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the 
coimtry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C<ymmi88ioner. 

The  Secbetaby  of  the  Iktebiob. 
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THE  RUEAL  TEACHER  OF  NEBRASKA. 


I?rrRODTTCTION. 

Purpose  i^the  utvdy. — ^The  main  object  of  making  this  studj  was 
to  procure  reliable  informatkm  on  the  educa^n,  experience,  and  geo- 
eral  <^aracter  of  the  rural  teadbujog  foi^^  of  Nebraska,  togetiier  with 
firs<r4iand  knowledge  €l  some  of  the  conditions  contributing  to  the 
home  and  school  environment  of  these  teachers.  This  knowledge 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  It  in  no  way  represents 
theory  or  generalization,  but  is  an  array  of  facts  on  the  rural  teaching 
force  of  the  State  as  given  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  conditions  in 
Nebraska  with  those  in  other  Stat^  or  to  offer  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. With  both  time  and  space  limited;  it  has  seemed  best 
to  give  the  facts  as  they  W0:e  found  axid  to  omit  comparisons  and 
suggestions  fo^  reconstruction. 

Method  of  froceimTf. — ^The  survey  is  based  on  the  six  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  aifd  inchides  a  study  of  all  exc€f>t  the  west  half 
of  the  sixth  congressional  district.  It  lepresents  71  <rf  the  93  counties 
of  the  State.  Tl»  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  east  half  of  the 
fifth  congressional  districts  bdong  to  the  loess  i^gion  of  Nebraska  and 
represent  the  thickly  settled,  rich  agricultur«d  portion  of  the  State.^ 

Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  for  successful  farming,  the 
west  half  of  the  fifth  coagressional  district  is  sparsely  settled.  Topo- 
graphically the  portion  of  the  sixth  district  surveyed  comprises  three 
distinct  regions.  Its  northern  portion  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  its  central  part  belongs  to  Sand  Hill  Nebraska^  and  the  loess 
region  extends  into  the  southern  part.  The  22  counties  of  the  sixth 
district  which  were  not  surveyed  belong  to  the  Sand  Hills,  High 
Plains,  and  Bad  Lands  regions.'  With  the  exception  of  the  North 
Platte  Valley,  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  these  counties  represent 
the  most  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  State.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  congressional  districts  and  the  nimiber  of  teachers 
responding  from  each  district. 

The  material  was  collected  during  the  school  year  of  1914-15,  and 
the  results  of  the  study  represent  the  teaching  status  for  that  year. 
Tl)e  tabulations  and  discussions  of  the  portions  of  the  State  assigned 
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the  various  members  of  the  committee  weTe  completed  in  1916.  The 
initial  step  of  each  member  of  the  committee  was  a  letter  to  the 
county  superintendents  in  the  various  congressional  districts,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  study,  inclosing  one  of  the  questionnaires, 
and  requesting  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  rural  teachers 
of  the  county.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  county  superintendents 
were  prompt  in  response  with  the  roll  of  teachers.  A  personal  letter, 
a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  and  a  return  stamped  envelope  were  then 
sent  to  every  rural  teacher,  whose  name  and  address  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  county  superintendents.  A  few  county  sup^intendents 
mailed  circular  letters  to  the  teachers  of  their  counties  urging  their 
cooperation  with  the  graduate  school  of  education  in  this  field  of 
research.    A  still  greater  number  lent  their  interest  and  encourage- 

NEBRASKA 
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Map  showing  ooogresikxMldlflUicu.  The  <lou  wpwaent  taaOheri replying  to  gnwrtlminalres. 

ment  in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  giving  the  investigation  publicity 
at  local  teachers'  gatherings.  In  some  cases  cooperation  was  sought 
of  a  few  city  superintendents,  whose  graduates  from  normal  training 
courses  were  teaching  in  rural  districts  adjacent  to  the  city  districts. 

Aside  from  the  introduction,  the  historical  sketch,  and  the  recapitu- 
lation, the  chapter  heads  correspond  to  the  main  divisions  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  tables  and  graphs  accompany  the  discussions. 
The  tables  are  numbered,  and  references  to  them  are  indicated  in  the 
body  of  the  composition.  The  graphs  are  self-explanatory.  Con- 
siderable variation  will  be  noted  between  the  total  number  of  teachers 
replying  to  the  questionnaires  and  those  responding  to  each  separate 
item.  The  context  indicates  these  differences.  Percentages  are 
made  on  the  number  of  teachers  replying  to  the  questions  concerned 
rather  than  on  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  The  median 
was  used  as  a  measure  more  often  than  the  average,  since  in  so  many 
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instances  there  was  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  series  of  measure- 
ments. 

Personnel  of  the  survey  staff. — ^This  study  was  made  by  a  committee 
from  the  graduate  school,  department  of  education,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  selected  by  Dr.  G.  W.  A. 
Luckey,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  education,  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Edith  A.  Lathrop,  rural  school  inspector,  chairman;  Supts. 
A.  CragOy  of  Central  City;  W.  M.  Simons,  of  Friend;  E.  M.  Colbert,  of 
Crawford;  F.  E.  Weyer,  of  Atkinsom;  and  R.  T.  Fosnot,  teacher  of 
mathematics,  Hastings  High  School. 

Mr.  Simons  withdrew  late  in  1915  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
M.  C.  Lefler,  who  at  that  time  was  principal  of  the  model  high  school 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr.  The  portion  of  the  study 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Colbert  was  never  completed. 

The  collection  of  material  and  tabulation  of  results  were  divided  as 
follows:  First  and  second  congressional  districts,  Edith  A.  Lathrop; 
third  congressional  district,  A.  Crago;  fourth  congressional  district, 
M.  C.  Lefler;  fifth  congressional  district,  R.  T.  Fosnot;  the  east  half 
of  the  sixth  congressional  district,  F.  E.  Weyer. 

The  final  assembly  of  the  studies  of  the  various  congressional 
districts  into  a  connected  whole  represents  the  product  of  four  of  the 
five  members  of  the  committee.  The  chapter  on  Age,  Sex,  and 
Nationality  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  Weyer;  that  of  Education, 
Mr.  Crago;  and  Experience  and  the  Movements  of  Nebraska's  Educa- 
tional Growth,  Mr.  Lefler.  The  remaining  chapters,  tables,  graphs, 
and  editing  of  the  bulletin  are  the  contribution  of  Miss  Lathrop. 
She  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  was  appointed  assistant  in 
rural  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  August,  1916.  Since 
her  appointment  she  has  continued  this  work  as  a  specialist  of  the 
bureau,  during  which  time  she  has  had  the  continued  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Luckey  and  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
MOVEMENTS  IN  NEBRASKA'S  EDUCATIONAL  I^VELOPMENT.' 


HISTORICAL.  BEGINNINGS. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  civilization  first  took  root  in  this 
country,  and  yet  it  has  been  scarcely  more  than  50  years  since  much 
of  the  great  ICddle  West  lay  without  permanent  settlement.  Adven- 
turers and  explorers  penetrated  now  and  then  into  the  interior,  but 
the  scattering  trading  points  and  mission  stations  were  usually  limited 
to  the  well-beaten  paths  that  followed  the  natural  trails  or  near  the 
waterways  of  the  country. 

Pioneer  Nebraska  embraced  a  large  area  of  this  territory,  extending 

at  one  time  from  the  north  line  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kansas 

to  Canada  on  the  north  and ''all  the  way    *    *    *    from  the  top  of 

^  the  Kodcy  Mountains  on  the  west  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa"  on  the 

east. 

Bellevue,  the  oldest  town  in  Nebraska,  was  only  a  ''little  village 
of  fur  traders  and  missionaries  "  when  thousands  of  emigrants  trav- 
eled the  great  Calif  omia-Or^on  trails  across  the  territory  in  their  rush 
for  gold  along  the  Pacific.  Situated  on  the  Great  Mtiddy,  Bellevue 
has  much  historical  significance,  since  here  the  early  pioneers  made 
th^  first  permanent  settlement,  and  it  was  "expected  that  Bellevue 
would  be  tiie  capital  of  the  State." 

As  the  Territory  opened,  it  was  only  natural  that  Iowa  should  fiu- 
nish  a  large  quota  of  the  first  settlers.  Lands  could  be  had  for  the 
mere  coming  into  them,  and  the  lowans  had  little  distance  to  travel 
in  order  to  make  such  occupation.  Many  of  these  "picked  out  the 
land  that  suited  them,  built  a  log  cabin  to  hold  it,"  and  then  returned 
to  their  icrmiar  homes  where  they  continued  to  earn  th^  livelihood. 

But  Iowa  was  not  alone  in  contributing  her  best  stock  to  the  newer 
country.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and' Indiana,  all  sent  men  and  women  of  courage  whose  coming 
meant  the — 

suirend^  of  good  homes  and  the  endearments  of  kindred  and  friends  in  other  com- 
munities. The  privations  of  frontier  life  were  volimtarily  sought  *  *  ♦  by  men 
and  women  who  had  the  courage  and  spirit,  «  »  «  ^-^^  ly^g^  types  of  mankind 
phymcally  and  mentally.  The  dependent,  the  habitually  gregarious,  never  strike 
out  from  parents,  kindred,  and  comfortable  circumstances  ci  settled  social  life  to 
challenge  the  hardship  ol  the  wildemeas.  Only  dvilizatioo  and  those  breeds  of  men 
capable  of  developing  strong  individuality  and  self-reliaiice  can  establish  and  maintain 
settlements  remote  from  population  centers. 

*  Referaocci  oooaolted  and  qa«ted  (ram:  Morton,  HIstorj  tit  N«bntka;  Sheldon.  History  and  Stori<^ 
oi  Nebraaka;  Reports  U  State  Superintendents:  Statutes  of  Nebraska. 
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EARLY   SCHOOLS. 

Even  before  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  there  is  indication  that 
schools  had  been  thought  necessary,  and  that  some  such  opportunity 
had  been  given  to  the  children  that  were  said  to  be  at  old  Fort  Atkin- 
son prior  to  its  abandonment  as  a  United  States  fort  in  1827.  In  the 
missionary  undertakings  at  Bellevue  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  educa- 
tion received  special  attention^  and  that  these  bearers  of  the  Gospel 
message  brought  the  school  and  its  privileges,  primitive  as  they  were, 
to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  whom  they  sought  to  evangeHze.  The 
Mormons,  too,  as  they  journeyed  from  Illinois  to  their  Utah  home^ 
spent  the  winter  en  route,  at  or  near  the  present  sites  of  Florence  and 
Bellevue,  dtmng  which  time  schools  were  ordered  and  instruction 
given  to  their  children. 

TERRITORIAL   ORGANIZATION   AND   SCHOOL  INTERESTS. 

When  the  new  Territory  came  to  set  up  its  own  governmental 
machinery  it  fotmd  it  expedient  to  incorporate  into  its  own  body  <rf 
governing  laws  a  large  part  of  that  which  had  been  successfully  tried 
in  States  already  estabUshed.  Settlers  from  Iowa  were  in  substan- 
tial majority  in  the  first  Territorial  Assembly  of  Nebraska,  and  as  a 
residt  many  of  her  provisions  were  adopted  without  change.  As  the 
later  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  has  brought  new  conditions  in 
the  Uf e  of  its  people,  slowly  the  laws  have  been  amended  and  modified 
to  partially  meet  their  needs,  and  what  is  true  of  progress  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  State  is  equally  true  in  matters  of  educational  interest. 
The  institution  of  the  school  and  its  principles  has  always  been  stoutly 
maintained  in  Nebraska.  The  first  settlers  believed  in  intelligence  as 
an  essential  in  good  government  and  leadership,  and  were  quick  to 
provide  for  the  common-school  system,  whereby  free  educational 
advantages  might  be  secured. 

To  Brownville,  Nemaha  County,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  public  school  in  the  Territory.  The  first  school  at  what  ia 
now  the  city  of  Omaha  is  chronicled  in  the  Records  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  as  being  held  in  the  basement  of  a  brick  chxirch  in 
the  school  year  1854-55. 

At  the  initial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  which  met  at  Omaha,  January  16,  1855,  definite  law  was 
enacted  for  the  establishment  of  the  '' common  school  system." 
State  supervision  was  here  provided  by  giving  to  the  State  librarian 
an  additional  salary  of  $200  per  annimi.  The  original  compensa- 
tion of  the  librarian  was  $100  annually.  The  first  schools  were 
housed  in  the  cabin  homes,  and  oftentimes  taught  by  the  mothers 
since  it  was  difficult  to  secure  qualified  teachers. 

The  first  buildings  set  aside  for  school  purposes  were  made  of  logs, 
while  the  rude  benches  and  other  furniture  were  hewn  from  the 
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native  trees.  As  the  population  pushed  into  the  prairie  interior, 
where  timber  was  not  available,  sod  became  the  chief  material  used 
in  construction.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, issued  in  1916,  104  sod  schoolhouses  still  dot  the  plains  of 
western  Nebraska. 

In  these  early  days  books  were  few  and  terms  usually  short,  the  ^ 
winter  months  affording  the  customary  season.    Teachers  could  not 
afford  to  spend  their  meager  wages,  and  were  accordingly  received 
into  the  homes  of  the  different  families  where  they  '^  boarded  roimd. '' 

THE  DISTRICT   BOARD   IN   EARLY  DAYS. 

To  the  district  board  was  given  the  power  to  "employ  all  teachers 
necessary  for  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  to  pay  them  by  draft  on 
the  treasurer,"  although  they  were  not  permitted  to  overdraw  the 
teachers'  funds,  and  if  the  amount  of  this  fimd  were  insufficient  i  the 
balance  was  to  "be  paid  by  the  persons  sending  pupils."  The 
ftmds  from  which  the  "  teachers  were  paid  were  no  part  of  the  coimty 
or  district  taxes,  but  were  raised  by  volxmtary  subscriptions  among 
the  school  patrons. " 

The  district  board  was  comprised  of  three  members,  viz:  Presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer,  "elected  in  each  organized  district  at 
the  regular  district  meeting."  These  officers  were  often  "himters 
and  trappers,  having  little  knowledge  of  books."  However,  before 
employing  any  teacher  the  board  was  empowered  to  "examine  all 
applicants  in  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  English  grammar,  and  if  the  applicant  is  foimd 
qualified  *  *  *  may  employ  him."  The  examinations  were 
oral  and  not  infrequently  provoked  heated  argtunent  between  the 
candidate  and  the  board  as  to  the  "right  answer  to  a  (given)  ques- 
tion." 

"At  the  first  election  of  county  officers"  a  county  superintendent 
was  provided,  but  the  compensation  did  not  attract  many  to  the 
office.  Two  dollars  per  day  "for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,"  and  payment  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  each 
quarter  section  of  school  land  which  he  could  sell  were  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  for  his  remimeration.  The  latter  provision 
had  the  immediate  tendency  to  direct  the  chief  activities  of  the 
county  superintendent  from  professional  and  supervisory  functions 
to  those  of  a  legalized  land  agent.  Thus  local  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol were  quite  supreme,  and  schools  were  operated  very  largely  to 
suit  the  wishes  peculiar  to  each  neighborhood. 

THE  TOWNSHIP   UNIT  ADOPTED. 

In  1858  the  assembly  deviated  from  the  district  plan  by  modeling 
the  school  organization  after  that  of  the  Iowa  township  unit.    The    . 
change  provided  that  "every  township  in  any  organized  coimty  in 
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the  Territory  shall  compose  but  one  school  district  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the  township 
*  *  *  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  management  ci 
the  board  of  education, ''  but  y  territory  within  the  limits  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  village''  was  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
township  boards  and  placed  under  a  governing  board  of  its  own. 

The  '^ several  (existing)  school  districts"  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  '^subdistricts"  under  the  direct  control  of  the  school  directors, 
who  had  authority  over  local  afiFairs,  the  em{^oyment  and  dismimal 
of  teachers,  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools,  the  taking  of 
the  census,  and  the  provision  of  sijbes  and  buildings.  They  could  not, 
however,  exceed  the  amount  '^distributable  to  (each)  subdistrict  in 
proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars  resident  therein,  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  township  board  of  education." 

TTie  township  board  was  composed  of  a  director  from  each  sub- 
district,  and  it  was  specifically  provided  that  this  member  should  be 
tiie  one  ^^who  had  been  appointed  cleiic  in  his  subdistrict."  It  was 
not  the  purpose  that  the  township  board  should  take  over  die  duUee 
peculiarly  local,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  ''entrusted  with  the 
title,  care,  and  custody  of  schoolhouses,  sites,  libraries,  apparatus,  or 
other  property."  They  had  the  power  to  change  or  alter  subdi»- 
tricts  at  any  regular  session,  two  of  which  must  be  held  each  year 
according  to  the  law  in  the  months  of  April  and  October.  No  sub- 
district  coidd  contain  within  its  limits,  except  in  cases  wbere  the 
township  board  might  reduce  the  number,  "less  than  60  scholars  by 
enumeration." 

SCHOOL  CHANGES  ON   ADMISSION  TO  STATEHOOD. 

The  township  plan  continued  xmtil  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
as  a  State  in  1867,  when  the  district  policy,  modeled  after  the  Ohio 
law,  was  reinstated.  This  has  continued  as  the  xmit  of  organization 
np  to  the  present  time,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  change  to  other  units.  While  there  were  well-recognized  objec- 
tions to  the  district  plan  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  yet  the  sparsely 
settled  condition  of  the  State  made  the  general  features  of  the  plan 
well  suited  to  early  conditions.  In  addition  it  was  argued  that  the 
"number  of  school  officers  would  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  people** 
and  thus  interest  many  who  would  otherwise  have  little  concern  for 
Uiings  educational. 

The  law  created  a  board  of  throe  members  for  each  district,  the 
personnel  being  denominated  "moderator,  director,  and  treasurer/' 
the  powers  and  duties  of  each  being  definitely  prescribed. 

This  same  session  passed  an  act  "to  locate,  establish,  and  endow 
a  State  normal  school  at  Peru/*  being  the  first  State  educational 
institution  authorized  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Common- 
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weidth«  About  70  stodbats  were  enrolled  during  the  fir^  term  which 
^opeaied  October,  1867.  There  were  three  dapartmeiits:  Normal, 
seminary,  and  primary.  Tuitiosi  and  room  rent  were  the  only  sources 
of  income  in  the  first  school.  There  were  but  two  teachers  and  an 
assistant* 

Chu^gBB  in  school  legislation  have  for  the  most  part  been  cooserva- 
tive,  and  ofieatifiies  inadequate  to  mieet  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of 
the  State.  In  1915  a  drastic  rerision  of  the  statutes  as  affecting 
7WB  inopoaed  an  the  form  of  a  ^^school  code, "  but  the  bill 
dflCeated,  except  as  a  number  <tf  its  less  radical  proTisions  were 
attoched  in  tiieiotm  <rf  ampnriinieatB  to  already  pending  measures. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Nebraska,  like  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  other  newer  States,  is  espe- 
cially favored  in  having  a  large  State  school  fimd,  which,  in  addition 
to  local  taxation  and  special  State  appropriations,  give  ample  means 
for  promoting  the  caaoe  d  educa^n.  It  b  probable  that  no  one 
f oresa;w  deoriy  the  latent  possibihties  for  school  wdf are  which  tha 
policy  of  the  United  StaAea  Oovermnent,  initiated  in  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  o£hred  in  its  donation  of  tisiousands  of  acres  of  hvnd  ^^known 
as  sedioas  number  16  and  36  in  every  township.' '  Some,  however, 
had  tme  visian  that  the  future  offered  much  for  educm^nial  enter- 
prise aadprogpeas. 

Those  who  had  administration  of  affairs  and  the  hutdling  ol  these 
funds  wvro  duty  cautioned  lest  generations  yet  unborn  should  be 
depnTOd  ct  privileges  and  opportanides  within  the  readi  of  aM,  if 
resenroes  were  only  pnq>erly  c(mserved.  A  section  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  piid)fic  instruction's  report  to  the  Foarth  Territorial  Assem- 
bly, 1^7,  is  in  point.    It  reads: 

If  the  BdkODl  lands  sre  h«ld  intact;  not  add  too  early  or  exchanged  for  others  of  less 
vftloe  •  *  «  ikm  Tenteiy  win  poasew  a  echoel  foad  *  *  *  which  wfll  gm 
^eveiy-BQnaaddaqi^tter  *  *  *  a 9»od  pncdcai  ooounoa^Khool educstiaL  As 
the  achool  htfids  are  the  hattB  of  this  piuspective  fund  *  *  *  every  dtizea  dxoukl 
be  deeply  interested  in  theor  preservatioa,  and  legialatori  will  not  hedtate  to  throw 
around  them  that  protection  which  shall  preserve  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  this  spirit  the  Federal  Govermnent  made  its  grant  of  nearly 
three  Tnilltonfl  of  acres  for  school  purposes  npon  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  to  statehood.  For  the  most  part  the  trust  has  been  faith- 
fully hept,  but  a  defalcation,  the  one  great  blot  on  the  history  of 
Nebraska  school  funds,  caused  a  loss  amouniang  to  about  one-hatf 
million  dollars,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  State. 
Over  a  million  acres  of  tins  land  have  been  converted  into  cash  through 
sale,  the  first  appraised  value  being  ''not  less  than  $1^5  per  acre. '' 
The  total  amount  derived  from  all  sales  now  exceeds  $8,000,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  for  maintaining  the  public  schools.    This, 
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together  with  rentals  accruing  from  the  1,800,000  acres  remaining 
tmsold,  makes  no  mean  fund.  Incomes  from  rentals  have  constantly 
increased.    The  following  figures  indicate  the  growth: 

1870 $6,727.87 

1880 127, 341. 72 

1890 225,654.31 

1900 210,274.72 

1910 321,958.90 

The  amount  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  was  gradually  increased 
from  $64,964.87  in  1867-68  to  $8,482,142.76  in  1912.  By  legislative 
enactment  in  1897  all  school  lands  were  withdrawn  from  further  sale. 

The  total  income  from  lands,  bonds,  warrants,  interest  on  loans, 
peddler,  game,  and  fish  licenses  and  taxes  collected  for  the  biennium 
1910-1912  amounted  to  $1,298,054.24. 

SCHOOL   TAXES. 

The  first  taxes  for  school  purposes  were  small,  the  law  giving  the 
county  superintendent  authority  to  levy  the  county  school  tax 
amounting  to  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal.  These  funds  were  col- 
lected as  other  taxes  and  were  ^'apportioned  together  with  fines, 
sales  of  watercraft,  lost  goods,  and  estrays  to  the  several  districtB  on 
the  basis  of  the  school  census,  providing  each  district  had  raised 
locally  a  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills." 

The  levy  has  steadily  increased  imtil  now  an  amount  not  exceeding 
''in  any  one  year  three  and  one-half  dollars  on  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation  as  assessed  and  equalized''  may  be  made  available  for 
school  purposes.  Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  in  each  school  district 
the  law  provides  that  the  trustees  shall  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 
amoimt  sufficient  to  maintain  school  for  the  coming  year.  Thin 
amount,  which  is  limited  by  certain  provisions  of  the  laws,  most  be 
voted  on  by  the  electors  at  the  annual  meeting,  certified  by  the  dis- 
trict board  to  the  county  clerk,  and  the  levy  made  by  the  county 
board  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  property. 

MINIMUM   TERMS   OF   SCHOOL. 

In  districts  having  "less  than  20  pupils  of  school  age"  four  monthB 
of  school  is  imperative;  in  districts  having  "between  20  and  75 
pupils,  inclusive,"  eight  months  is  the  minimum;  and  in  "districta 
having  more  than  75  pupils' '  nine  months  is  required  by  law. 

TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

From  the  earliest  days  attention  has  been  given  to  seeming  dnly 
qualified  and  prepared  teachers.  The  district  board,  the  county 
superintendent,  and  finally  the  State,  through  its  system  of  uniform 
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examinations,  have,  in  turn,  been  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
examine  candidates  and  indicate  their  fitness  for  teaching.  But  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  sense  of  a  special  teacher  for  a  special  task, 
as  apphed  to  rural  schools,  may  be  txuly  regarded  as  an  innovation 
too  little  tested  and  tried  to  fully  predict  what  the  ultimate  plan  will 
be  in  this  respect.  Doubtless  many  of  the  means  now  employed  will 
prove  but  evolutionary  steps  toward  more  comprehensive  and  eflFec- 
tive  method  of  training. 

JUNIOR  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  1903  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  for  the  encouragement  of  rural 
teacher  training,  authorized  the  establishment  of  ^'not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  junior  normal  schools." 

Three  of  these  schools  were  placed  by  law  *'in  the  school  districts 
of  Alliance,  McCook,  and  Valentine,"  while  Holdredge  and  North 
Platte  were  designated  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  the  other  points  for  establishment. 

No  entrance  charges  were  made,  and  anyone  of  ''good  moral 
character  and  good  physical  health"  could  enroll,  if ''  14  years  of  age," 
and  possessing  a  "fair  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches  *  *  *  obtained  in  the  country  schools,  or  the  lower 
eight  grades  of  well-organized  city  schools." 

Terms  were  originally  '^not  less  than  ten  weeks,"  held  during  the 
vacation  period  '*  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year."  In  1907  the  law  was  amended  changing 
the  term  ''from  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks,"  and 
providing  that  the  number  of  schools  should  not  be  "less  than  five 
nor  more  than  eight."  In  accordance  with  this  new  law,  schools  not 
already  located  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  placed  at  "Alma, 
Broken  Bow,  Geneva,  North  Platte,  and  O^Neill." 

The  course  of  study  was  designed  to  parallel  the  work  offered  in 
the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Satisfactory 
marks  earned  upon  attendance  at  any  junior  normal  could  be  offered 
in  lieu  of  requirements  of  similar  rank  in  the  senior  normals.  The 
following  subjects  are  typical:  Arithmetic,  United  States  history, 
theory  and  art,  music,  grammar,  physiology,  geography,  reading,  and 
methods. 

In  1913  the  Geneva  Junior  Normal  was  closed,  but  the  seven  other 
schools  continued  on  the  work  which  they  had  been  doing  imtil  they 
were  deprived  of  the  State  allowance.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
State  superintendent  the  1915  legislattu*e  did  not  make  appropria- 
tions for  further  maintenance,  and  all  were  discontinued. 

110393*^—19 2 
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NOBMAL  TRAINING   IN   HIGH   SCHOOUS. 

While  the  organization  of  additional  State  normal  schools  at 
Chadron  and  Wayne  probably  lessened  somewhat  the  need  for  the 
continuance  of  junior  normal  sdiools,  the  rapid  rise  of  normal  training 
classes  in  duly  approved  high  schools  of  the  State  was  the  real  dis- 
integrating force.  Normal  training  in  the  secondary  schools  was 
not  a  new  idea  when  it  was  recommended  for  adoption  in  Nebraska. 
The  academies  of  New  York  State  had  very  early  proved  the  principal 
agency  in  providing  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  where  as  early 
as  1834  the  *' first  direct  act  of  *  *  *  any  legislative  body  in 
the  New  World,  providing  for  the  professional  truning  of  teachers' ' 
was  enacted. 

Nebraska's  first  law  relative  to  normal  training  in  authorized  high 
schools  was  passed  in  lOOS,  as  a  part  of  a  law  initiatiiig  a  new  system 
of  certification  of  all  classes  of  teaches.  'Die  following  is  the  pro- 
vision for  normal  training: 

On  and  after  September  1,  1907,  no  person  idiaU  be  granted  a  first-grade  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  12  week^  nomud  training  in  a  college,  university, 
or  normal  school  of  approved  standing  in  this  or  in  another  State,  or  in  a  State  junior 
normal  school  of  Nebraska,  or  in  a  hi^  school  ol  Nebraska  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  being  equipped  to  give  such  instruction. 

Section  8  of  the  same  law  is  identical  with  that  quoted  above, 
except  that  it  deals  with  the  granting  of  ^'second-grade"  certificates, 
and  specifies  ''at  least  8  weeks'  normal  training"  instead  of  12. 

At  the  1907  session  of  the  legislature,  normal  training  high  schools 
were  duly  provided  *'for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  requirements  in  normal  training"  as  made  man- 
datory in  the  certification  law  of  1905,  already  cited.  This  act  gave 
the  '^superintendent  of  public  instruction"  the  power  to  ''des^ate 
the  high  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given"  and  to 
'^  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal  training  classes, 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  rules  *  *  *  and  regulations." 
State  aid  is  given  in  the  *'  simi  of  $700  for  the  biennium  *  *  *  to 
each  school  in  which  a  class  of  not  less  Uian  10  is  organized  and 
instructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  July,  1917, 
shows  142  normal  training  high  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,560 
pupils,  drawing  money  from  the  State. 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

When  normal  schools  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  they 
were  intended  solely  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
Very  early,  however,  in  the  history  of  Nebraska's  normals  practically 
all  of  the  graduates  began  to  find  places  in  the  elementary  depart- 
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ments  of  village  and  cttj  schools,  wti^i^  the  demand  for  normal 
trained  teachers  has  constantly  exceeded  the  supply.  The  result 
has  heen  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  have  returned  to  the 
rural  communities  to  teach;  and  the  establishment  of  new  normal 
scIkk^  has  (mly  added  to  the  stream  of  teadiers  ent^ing  the  city 
and  town  positicms* 

In  recent  years  the  rural-life  movement  throu^bout  the  Nation 
has  brought  a  feeling  among  the  country  folk  that  the  State  normals 
should  send  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  finished  product  back 
into  the  rural  schools  with  a  trainii^  that  fits  them  especially  for 
solving  the  proUeras  of  agricultural  and  farm  life. 

In  1915  the  first  d^tinct  l^idation  was  effected  making  it  obliga- 
tory for  all  Nebraska  State  normals  to  furnish  definite  rural-teacher 
preparation.  The  law  is  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  a  course  in  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  for  the  training  and  the  proper 
certification  of  rural  teachers."  It  specifies  that  "there  shall  be 
established  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  a  course  of  study 
for  rural  teachers'*  that — 

shall  contain  thorough  instruction  in  the  common-school  subjects,  rural  sociology, 
management,  and  organization  of  rural  schools,  observation,  consideration  of  how  to 
organize  a  rural  school  and  make  a  schoolhouse  a  social  center,  manual  training, 
sanitary  sciences,  household  economics,  agriciilture,  and  vocal  music.  The  course 
shall  cover  two  years,  and  mature  students  may  enter  directly  from  the  tenth  grade, 
and  upon  completion  of  said  course  may  be  granted  county  certificates  under  the 
rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

All  Nebraska  normals  have  established  courses  in  accordance  with 
this  law.  At  Chadron,  Peru,  Kearney,  and  Wayne  special  rural 
school  departments  have  been  created  and  placed  in  charge  of  experts 
along  lines  of  rural  life  and  education. 

Nebraska's  latest  step  toward  rural-teacher  training  was  taken 
by  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature  when  a  law  was  enacted 
which  makes  possible  the  certification  of  certain  classes  of  teachers 
upon  two-years'  training  above  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
This  act  is  regarded  by  many  prominent  school  people  as  a  dis- 
tinctly backward  step  in  the  maintenance  of  standards  for  a  more 
efficient  teaching  body  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  The 
specific  bill  is  House  roll  350,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  courses 
in  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools.'*  The  provisions  of  the  law  as  finally  enacted  are  as 
follows: 

There  may  be  established  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  two  courses  of 
study  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers — an  elementary  course  and  an  advanced  course. 
The  elementary  course  shall  be  two  years  in  length  and  shall  include  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  common-school  subjects,  rural  sociology,  the  management  and  organization 
of  rural  schools,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the 
board  of  education  of  normal  schools  may  deem  necessary  to  equip  the  student  for 
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rural-school  service.  To  enter  the  course  the  student  shall  be  at  least  16  yean  of 
age  and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  On  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  he  shall  receive  a  rural  elementary  certificate  good  for  three  years. 
This  certificate  may  be  renewed  by  such  further  advanced  study  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  education  of  State  normal  schools. 

The  advanced  coiu^e  shall  be  two  years  in  length.  To  enter  this  course  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  elementary  rural-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  This 
course  shall  contain  such  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education  of 
State  normal  schools.  On  completion  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  AaJH 
receive  a  first-grade  rural-school  certificate,  and  after  three  years  of  experience  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  professional  rural  State  certificate  good  for  life. 

Teachers  of  experience  and  graduates  of  four-year  high-school  course  may  complete 
the  advanced  rural  course  and  receive  the  certificate  upon  passing  such  work  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education  of  State  normal  schools.  The  advanced 
certificate  shall  also  be  valid  in  village  and  town  schools  as  contemplated  under  the 
school  laws  of  Nebraska. 

Each  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  State  has  established  rural 
school  courses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  just  recited. 
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BESPONSE. 


Of  the  5,253  Nebraska  rural  teachers  included  in  this  study  3,278 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Table  1  indicates  the  totals  and 
percentages  of  teachers  responding  from  each  district.  The  best 
record  was  made  in  the  second  congressional  district,  where  82.7 
per  cent  responded.  Good  records  were  made  in  the  fifth  and  first 
congressiond  districts,  where  the  responses  were  77.3  and  71.7  per 
cent,  respectively.  Some  counties  made  excellent  records  in  the 
percentage  of  replies.  Sarpy  and  Webster,  100  per  cent;  Kearney, 
90.6  per  cent;  Saline,  90.2  per  cent;  Adams,  90.1  per  cent;  Otoe, 
89  per  cent;  and  Brown,  88  per  cent.  The  response  from  the  State 
as  a  whole  was  62.4  per  cent. 

As  the  Nebraska  study  is  based  upon  replies  from  62.4  per  cent  of 
all  the  rural  teachers  in  the  Territory  included  in  the  survey,  the 
data  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Some 
reader  may  urge  that  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were, 
by  virtue  of  that  fact,  a  selected  group  and  that  the  data  do  not 
lepresent  the  lower  range  of  distribution.  A  study  of  the  various 
coimties  where  replies  ranging  from  100  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  were 
received  do  not  indicate  that  such  is  the  case.  It  may  be  reasonably 
assumed,  then,  that  the  data  do  not  include  any  considerable  con- 
stant errors. 

Tablb  1. — Response  and  sex. 


CooCTcasional 
district. 

Teachers  employed. 

Teachers  responding. 

Percent 
resg^id. 

Rank. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

First 

41 

9 
100 

574 

130 

1,177 

615 

139 

1,277 

970 

1,»1 

1)051 

30 
4 

55 
55 

117 
72 

405 
111 
495 
543 
811 
574 

441 
115 
550 
506 
9S8 
646 

71.7 
82.7 
43.6 
61.6 
77.3 
61.4 

Second. 

8«ooiid 

First. 

Thin! 

Sixth. 

Fourth 

Fourth. 

Fifth 

Third. 

Sixth  (6Mt  half) 

100 

M2 

Fifth. 

Total 

5,253 
100 

339 

2,939 

3.278 
62.4 

Per  cent 



SEX. 


Of  the  3,278  teachers  reporting  339,  or  10.3  per  cent,  were  males. 
There  was  no  important  sex  variation  between  the  congressional 
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districts,  though  there  was  often  a  decided  variation  among  i\\e 
counties  of  each  district.  The  following  gives  the  maxima  and 
minima  variations  of  male  teachers  in  each  district: 

MaU  teachers  in  eadi  eongreuUmal  diitrict. 


CangresiUnnal  districts. 

CotmtleB. 

Percent. 

ConnUos. 

PwcMit. 

First 

PawnM 

10.4 
9.0 
13.6 
22.2 

is.e 

20.4 

Cms 

2.3 

Second 

Washington 

Knox 

SorDT 

3.0 

Third 

B^              : 

l..'* 

Fourth 

JefTeraon 

Polk 

.0 

Fifth 

Frontlw 

Rock 

KevBfT 

X4 

Sixth... 

BhOne 

4 

Or,  considering  the  first  five  of  the  lower  seven  Missouri  Rivor 
coimties,  it  was  foimd  that  Burt  County  had  1.5  per  cent  male 
teachers;  Washington,  9  per  cent;  Douglas,  6.3  per  cent;  Sarpy, 
3  per  cent;  and  Cass,  2.3  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  variation, 
especially  in  the  western  section,  may  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that 

OF  MEN  AM:>   women  TEACHERS 


Pig.  I. 

many  young  men  have  within  recent  years  gone  there  to  take  a 
^'Kinkaid  homestead,''  and  during  the  winter  months  these  young 
men  have  found  it  possible  to  teach  in  a  near-by  school. 

Concerning  the  permanency  of  these  men  as  rural  teachers,  the 
report  from  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  is  represen- 
tative of  conditions  in  the  State. 

Of  the  30  reporting  on  the  subject  of  m  life  work  <  a  question  aeked  later  in  tlie  qiie«- 
tioonaire)  only  15  men  said  that  they  expected  to  continue  teaching  and  only  7  ex- 
peeled  to  continue  their  work  in  the  rural  srhools.  Of  the  40  men  teachers  rt^pond- 
ing  to  the  blanks,  27,  or  67  p<»r  rent,  were  21  years  of  age  or  younger.  Since  so  large 
a  per  cent  of  these  nu^l  men  teachers  were  little  more  than  boys  ol  high-6(*hool  age. 
it  ia  quite  probable  that  those  who  answered  in  the  affirmative,  relative  to  their  life 
work,  would  change  their  minds  after  a  few  years.* 

The  following  statistics  show  the  history  of  the  j)ercen%a^e  of  men 
teachers  in  Nehraska  since  1870.  Allowance  must  he  made  for  these 
figures  as  they  include  both  rural  and  city  teachers.     The  increase 
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of  male  teachers  since  1910  may  be  explained  by  the  introduction 
of  more  vocational  work  in  the  high  school  which  requires  more  men. 

Per  Per 
cent  cent 
male,     female. 

1870 49  51 

1880 39  61 

1890 27  73 

1900 21  79 

1910 11  89 

1914 12  88 

1915 14  »86 

Since  America's  advent  into  the  World  War  the  number  of  men 
teachers  has  greatly  decreased.  When  statistics  on  this  point  for 
Nebraska  are  made  available  for  1917  and  1918  the  percentage  of 
male  teachers  will  probably  be  far  below  those  cited  in  the  above 
investigations. 

One  member  of  the  committee  made  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
married  and  single  teachers  in  his  district. 

Only  11  out  of  the  entire  group  of  598  teachers  reported  that  they  were  married, 
and  of  the  11,  four  were  men.  The  majority  of  the  women  who  were  married  indi- 
cated that  they  were  teaching  because  it  had  been  made  necessary  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, usually  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  husband.  The  rural  school  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  return  to  the  ''<^d  home''  and  there  receive  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  share  ol  thoughtful  regard  so  much  needed.  One  of  the  four  men  said 
he  had  a  family  of  12  children  and  that  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $65  per  month  he 
operated  a  farm  of  about  40  acres.' 

AGE. 

A  comparison  of  the  age  tables,  found  in  the  studies  of  the  various 
congressional  districts,  indicated  that  the  ages  ranged  from  16  to  60 
years,  and  that  in  this  range  every  age  except  52  was  represented. 
Table  2  shows  that  3,143  of  the  3,278  teachers  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  age.  The  groupings  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  and  38  per  cent  were  between 
16  and  25  years.    The  median  age  was  21.01  years. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  age  of  the  teachers  over  the  State, 
the  medians  being  as  follows:  First  and  second  congressional  dis- 
tricts, 20.48  years;  third,  21.01  years;  fourth,  20.95  years;  fifth,  21.1 
years;  sixth,  20.97  years. 

The  fifth  district  had  the  widest  range  of  ages,  and  every  age  from 
16  to  60  was  represented  except  48,  52,  55,  and  56.  The  following 
counties  did  not  report  any  teachers  over  25:  Colfax,  Pierce,  and 
Butler. 

Miss  Lathrop  made  a  study  of  the  comparative  ages  for  men  and 
women  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  districts. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  men  were  between  17  and  20  years;  31  per  cent  betweea  21 
and  25  years;  making  a  total  of  87  per  cent  between  17  and  25  years.    Forty-nine  per 

1  Biennial  Report  of  SUte  Superintendent,  1914,  and  Nebraska  Educational  Directory,  191&-ld. 
*  Leller.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.    Page  87. 
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cent  of  the  women  were  between  17  and  20;  and  39  per  cent  between  21  and  25, 
making  a  total  of  88  per  cent  between  17  and  25. 

Mr.  Lefler  made  a  study  of  the  age  of  teachers  who  were  teaching 
their  first  year.  The  following  statistics  based  on  the  fourth  district 
indicate  his  findings: 

One  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  198  beginners  reporting  indicated  their  ages.  The 
range  of  ages  was  from  17  to  25  years.  Median  age  for  b^finners,  19.6  years.  Per 
cent  17  years  old  at  beginning,  6.8;  per  cent  18  years  old  at  beginning,  22.1;  per  cent 
19  years  old  at  b^;inning,  30.5;  per  cent  20  years  old  at  beginning,  16.3;  all  others, 
i.  e.,  21  or  over,  24.3. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beginning  class  constitutes  36.1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  rural  teaching  force  in  the  fourth  district,  it  becomes  at  once  appcirent  how 
really  amateurish  and  inexperienced  rural  tochers  are.^ 

No  movement  for  rural-life  improvement  and  rural-school  betterment  can  be  logic- 
ally pursued  which  does  not  keep  ever  in  mind  the  facts  concerning  the  ages  of 
teachers  employed.  This  qualification  is  inseparably  associated  with  preparation 
and  expmence,  answers  in  very  laige  part  the  feasibility  of  the  teacher's  cottage  as 
a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  boarding  place,  gives  a  strong  point  to  the 
apostle  of  consolidation,  denies  in  large  measure  the  probability  that  the  teacher 
can  become  a  real  social  leader  in  her  community,  explains  in  no  small  degree  the 
reason  for  lonesomeness,  homesickness,  and  impatience,,  partially  accounts  for  absence 
from  the  districts  over  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  shows  how  difficult  will  be  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  of  agriculture  and  vocational  courses,  is  an  index  to  the  salary 
dilemma — ^in  short,  it  enters  vitally  into  every  consid^ation  which  seeks  the  rejuvem^ 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  the  rural  school  in  the  interests  of  the  country  folk.  While 
it  is  not  a  complete  and  sufficient  answer  in  itself,  it  is  always  a  large  and  important 
factor  and  needs  constantly  to  be  remembered.* 

This  part  of  the  report  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  that 
on  education  as  well  as  that  on  salary.  Tbe  teacher,  first  of  all, 
must  be  well  prepared  for  her  special  field  of  work.  Because  of  the 
many  problems  arising  the  rural  teacher  must  be  especially  well 
prepared,  for  even  under  the  best  supervisory  systems,  she  is  left 
largely  to  her  own  resources.  For  the  teacher  who  makes  the  right 
kind  of  preparation  for  her  rural  work,  the  age  limit  will  largely 
take  care  of  itself,  and  will  be  over  and  not  under  the  20-year  mark. 


Table  2.— Age  of  teachers. 

Number  of 

Teach- 
ers re- 
porting 
on  age. 

Age. 

46-60 

61-65 

district. 

16-ao 

21-26 

26-30 

81-36 

36-40 

41-45 

56-«> 

First 

427 

n4 

516 

Wl 
600 

222 
47 
267 
204 
442 
307 

150 
61 
203 
217 
830 
226 

30 
7 
87 
41 
58 
42 

7 
4 
10 
8 
21 
12 

U 

1 

Seoond 

3 
8 
7 
15 
8 

i 

Thlid 

Fourth 

1 
5 

Fifth 

6 

Sixth  (east  half) 

4 

Total 

3,143 
100 

1,5«» 

1,106 

216 

7 

62 
2 

86 

1 

86 

1 

14 

6 

10 

*M 

Percent 

60 

38 

1 

Median  age,  21.01  years. 
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Only  2,357  of  the  3,278  teachers  reportmg  replied  to  the  question 
asked  on  nationality.  The  low  percentage  of  replies  on  this  item 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  word  nationality  was  omitted  on  a 
large  percentage  of  the  blanks  mailed.  Table  3  shows  that  of  the 
2,357  teachers  reporting,  1,119,  or  47  per  cent,  stated  that  they  were 
Americans.  The  following  assertion  of  Miss  Lathrop  relative  to  the 
absence  of  a  definite  standaid  for  the  term  **  American,"  in  the 
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Fig.  2. 

answers  received  from  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts,  is 
probably  characteristic  of  all  of  the  replies  received  on  nationality: 

In  answer  to  a  later  question  in  the  survey,  on  where  the  elementary  education 
was  received,  several  teachers  named  countries  in  Europe.  The  concluaion  was  that 
these  were  foreign  bom,  while  the  remainder  were  of  foreign  lineage.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  individual  was  one  or  more  generations  removed 
from  this  foreign  lineage.  The  probability  is  that  there  was  considerable  overlapping 
in  the  answers,  some  answering  ''American"  where  the  foreign  blood  v'as  clr^se  and 
others  calling  up  a  remote  ancestry. 

The  term  *' mixed"  in  the  table  includes  those  whose  ancestry 
was  represented  by  more  than  two  nations  and  includes  13  per  cent 
of  all  the  teachers.  The  ranking  for  the  first  five  nationalities  in 
representation  was  (1)  American,  47  per  cent;  (2)  German,  13  per 
cent;  (3)  English,  7  per  cent;  (4)  Swedish,  5  per  cent;  (5)  Irish,  5 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  white  stock  of  foreign  origin  (in  Nebraska),  which 
includes  persons  bom  abroad  and  also  natives  having  one  or  both 
parents  bom  abroad,  Germany  contributed   37.5  per  cent;*  Austria, 


>  Thirteenth  Ceoam  of  the  United  States,  1910.    Vol.  3,  page  45,  Tabic  5. 
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1 1.7  per  cent;  Sweden,  10.9  per  cent;  Ireland,  7  per  cent;  Denmark, 
6  per  cent;  England,  bJ  per  cent;  Russia,  4.6  per  cent;  Canada, 
4.5  per  cent;  Scotland,  1.6  per  cent;  Norway,  1.4  per  cent;  Switzer- 
land, 1.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Nebraska,  53.9  per  cent  are  native 
whites  of  native  parentage;  30.4  per  cent  are  native  whites  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage;  14.8  per  cent  are  foreign-bom  whites;  and  0.6 
per  cent  are  Negroes.' 

In  seven  of  the  ninety  countiee  foreign-bom  whites  constitute  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  the  proportion  being  highest  (23.6  per  cent)  in  Col^  County.     la , 
64  counties,  however,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  native  whites  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  the  maximum  (52.9  per  cent)  being  that  for  Cuming 
0)nnty.» 

Compfmtion  of  Colfax  and  Cuming  Counties  m  1910, 


Linee^. 


rolfex  Poanty.         Cuming  County. 


Nninber.  IVr  cent.   Ktmbor.  Pw  oml. 


Total  population j  11, 016 

Native  white  of  native  parentage. 8,153 

Native  >?Wte  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 5,607 

ForeiKu-bom  whites 2, 738 


100 


2S 

48.3 

23.6 


13,783 


3,415 
7.2S4 
3,056 


100 


34.8 
52. » 
22.2 


Computations  made  from  statistics  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  show 
that  in  Colfax  Coimty  28  per  cent  of  the  population  are  native  white 
of  native  parentage;  36  per  cent  are  of  Austro-Hungarian  birth  or 
lineage;  13  per  cent  of  Oerman;  2  per  cent  of  Irish;  0.07  per  cent 
Danish;  and  0.04  per  cent  Swedish.  In  Cuming  Coimty  there  are 
24.8  per  cent  native  white  of  native  parentage;  37  per  cent  of  German 
birth  or  lineage;  6  per  cent  of  Austro-Hungarian;  5  per  c^it  Swedish; 
2  per  cent  of  Danish;  1  per  cent  of  Irish,' 

Of  those  teachers  reporting  in  Colfax  Coimty,  51  per  cent  were 
Americans,  21  per  cent  Grerman,  11  per  cent  Bohemian,  and  3  per 
cent  Irish.  In  Cuming  County,  39  per  cent  were  American,  29  per 
cent  German,  5  per  cent  Danish,  5  per  cent  Irish,  and  4  per  cent 
Swedish.' 

The  figures  on  foreign-bom  white  population  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States  for  1 910  for  the  first  and  second  congrewional  districts  show  that  those  of  German 
birth  outranked  other  nationalities  in  all  the  10  counties  of  the  two  districts  except 
Pawnee  and  Lancaster.  About  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Lancaster 
County  are  Russian,  either  foreign  bom  or  nattvesof  foreign  or  mixed  parents  of  Ruffian 
extraction.  This  is  due  to  the  large  Russian  settl^nent  in  the  dty  of  Lincoln.  The 
table  (for  the  first  and  second  districts)  indicates  an  absence  of  teachers  of  Russian 
lineage.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Hus- 
t^ian  population  in  Lincoln  enter  the  high  school.    Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  teach- 

>  Tliirteenth  Census  oT  the  United  States,  1910.    VoL  8,  page  43. 

^  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910.    VoL  3,  page  62,  Table  I. 
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ers  in  Waahlngton  County  were  of  Danish  extraction.  A  comparison  of  figures  in  the 
Tliirteenth  Cenfius  of  the  United  States  (1910)  indicates  14  per  cent  of  the  population 
wore  either  bom  in  Denmark  or  were  of  Danish  extraction.  The  Thirteenth  Census 
shows  quite  a  large  per  cent  ot  foreign-bom  population  from  Austria,  Greece,  and 
Tiurkey  in  the  10  countieB.  The  absence  ol  teachers  ixom  these  lineages  is  noted  in 
the  table.  This  would  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  childr^i  from 
parents  of  the  north  European  countries  rather  than  f rrim  south  European  are  entering 
the  teaching  profession.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  nationalities  seem  to  be  grouped  in  counties  or 
localities.  For  example,  Phelps  County  has  25  Swedish  teachers,  or  a  total  of  45.5 
per  cent  of  all  the  Swedes  in  the  entire  district,  while  five  counties  (Chase,  Frontier, 
llall,  Nuckols,  and  Red  Willow)  failed  to  report  any.' 

Of  the  10,442  whites  in  Hielps  County,  according  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Census,  there  were:  Native  American  whites,  3,986,  or  38.1 
per  cent;  foreign  bom  or  foreign  parentage  (excluding  Swedes),  2,176, 
or  20.8  per  cent;  Swedes  or  Swedish  parentage,  4,280,  or  40.9  per 
cent.*  Fifty-two  teachers  in  all  reported  for  Phelps  County,  and  of 
these  25,  or  48  per  cent,  were  Swedes;  14,  or  27  per  cent,  were  Ameri- 
cans; and  the  rest  were  distributed  among  the  remaining  nationali- 
ties. 

These  data  are  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  generalizations,  hut  they  are  at  least 
suggestive  and  point  to  an  interesting  research  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
foreign  elements  ol  our  populatbn  go  into  the  teaching  profesBJon  in  greater  numhecs 
than  do  the  native-bom  Americans.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  tendency  for  cer- 
tain European  natit^ialities  to  turn  to  teaching  in  larger  numbers  than  do  Americans 
is  the  result  of  the  removal  in  this  country  of  rigid  extension  qualifications  that  make 
the  position  of  teacher  so  desirable  in  Europe  and  give  it  tme  professional  significance. 
Foreigners  look  upon  the  calling  as  one  of  honor  and  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freedom  that  America  offers  to  the  teaching  ranks.^ 

AU  nationalities  that  are  represented  m  the  State  were  represented 
among  the  teachers  except  the  following:  Greeks,  Italians,  Russians, 
Turks,  Orientals,  and  Negroes. 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  a  study  of  nationality  to  com- 
pare with  answers  showing  the  reasons  given  for  the  difference 
between  census  and  enrollment.  It  is  found  here  that  27.6  per  cent 
of  the  answers  given  refer  to  parochial  schools.' 

A  very  significant  fact  in  this  study  is  that  over  half  of  the  rural 
teachers  in  Nebraska  were  of  foreign  extraction.  In  the  present 
world  crisis  it  is  important  to  note  that  13  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  German  and  3  per  cent  were  Bohemiwi.  But  the  problem  is 
even  of  greater  importance  in  that  the  present  conflict  is  revealing  to 
us  that  we  have  been  lacking  in  national  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
it  in  a  Commonwealth  where  there  is  an  infusion  of  the  language  and 
blood  of  many  nations  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  effort  made  to 

>  Latfarop.   Status  of  tbe  Rural  Teacher  in  the  First  Congressioiija  District  of  Nebraska.    Page  32. 

*  Fosnot.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.    Page  31. 

*  Thirteenth  Census  of  United  States.    Vol.  3.    Page  63. 

•lieaer.    status  of  the  Rural  Teaohor  In  the  Fourth  Congressioiial  District  of  Nebraska.    Pages  184-185. 
*Qr8C<».   Status  of  the  Rural  Teftcher  in  the  Third  CongresBlonal  District  of  Nebraska.    PagelM. 
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socialize  the  different  elements  and  weld  them  into  a  unified  whole. 
In  this  America  has  so  far  partially  failed. 

The  American  public  school  is  the  one  institution  that  can  socialize 
the  many  varied  elements  of  our  population.  But  unless  the  teacher, 
the  center  of  the  school  life,  is  filled  with  a  practical  patriotism,  the 
pupils  will  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  national  ideals  and  a  love  for 
our  national  traditions.  It  therefore  becomes  evident  how  important 
it  is  that  the  teacher  be  an  American  in  sympathy,  ideals,  training, 
and  loyalty. 

Table  3. — Nationality, 


Num- 

Nof- 

Number  of  district. 

ber  re- 
sgc^d. 

352 

Amer- 
ican. 

Mixed. 

Ger- 
man. 

En- 
glish. 

Swed- 
ish. 

Irish. 

Bohe. 
mian. 

Dan- 
ish. 

Sootdi. 

First 

100 

42 

52 

23 

5 

13 

12 

1 

5 

0 

Second 

113 

50 

16 

19 

8 

7 

12 

1 

Third 

432 

161 

76 

72 

23 

23 

21 

28 

12 

2 

14 

Fourth 

149 

55 

15 

22 

8 

15 

10 

17 

2 

2 

% 

Fifth 

801 

448 

28 

97 

66 

55 

34 

4 

17 

26 

20 

SUth 

510 

215 

125 

37 

38 

19 

36 

16 

10 

3 

11 

Total 

2,957 

1,119 

302 

299 

158 

125 

121 

77 

54 

38 

64 

Percent .• 

100           47 

13 

13 

7 

5 

6  '         s 

2 

2 

3 

>  And  so  forth  included  French,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Bwiss,  and  Flemish. 


QANKING    or    riQST   SIX 
NATIONALintS  QEPOQTED 


AM€P€AN 

MIXED 

GLQMAN 

ENGLISH 

IRISH 

SWEDISH 


47% 


Fig.  8. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  response  for  the  State  was  62.4  per  cent.  The  women  com- 
prised 89.7  per  cent.  The  median  age  was  21.01  years.  The  number 
of  responses  on  nationality  was  small.  From  the  data  given,  47  per 
cent  reported  that  they  were  Americans.  The  highest  four  percent- 
ages of  nationalities  were  as  follows:  German,  31  per  cent;  English, 
7  per  cent;  Swedish,  5  per  cent;  Irish,  5  per  cent;  while  13  per  cent 
reported  several  nationaliti^.  These  were  classed  under  the  term 
''Mixed.'' 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
EDUCATION. 


In  the  study  of  a  school  system,  one  of  the  first  items  for  con- 
sideration is  the  preparation  and  experience  of  teachers.  The  dis- 
cussion that  follows  indicates  the  educational  preparation  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  social  preparation  of  the  rural  teachers  of  Ne- 
braska. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  showing  elementary  education,  it  is 
evident  that  41  per  cent  of  the  2,874  teachers  reporting  had  less  than 
72  months  of  work  in  the  elementary  school.  As  the  question  called 
for  ** actual  number  of  months  spent  below  the  high  school,'*  this 
number  may  include  some  who  made  satisfactory  preparation  in  the 
elementary  work,  as  eight  years  of  eight  months  each  would  still 
place  a  person  in  this  list.  And  many  pupils,  in  small  classes,  doing 
almost  individual  work,  would  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  in 
less  than  72  months.  The  41  per  cent  also  included  many  of  the 
older  teachers  whose  elementary  work  was  very  irregular.  The 
studies  made  in  the  different  districts  of  the  State  show  reports  as 
low  as  17  months  in  elementary  work.  Thirty-four  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  72  months  in  dementary  work;  25  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  72  or  more  months  in  elementary  work  or  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  The  studies  made  in  the  districts  covering 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  four-year  high  schools  are  more 
accessible,  indicated  that  70  per  cent  had  completed  the  elementary 
school  preparation. 

Table  4. — Elementary  edtteation  of  teachers. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on  edu- 
cation. 

Had  less 
than  72 
months. 

Had  72 
months. 

Had  more 
than  72 
months. 

Complet- 
ed e^th 
grade. 

First 

392 
104 
506 
540 
792 
640 

150 
27 
191 
195 
356 
256 

156 
45 
130 
221 
270 
163 

86 
31 
109 
106 
166 
92 

Second 

1 

Third 

76 

Fourth 

18 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half) 

29 

Total 

2,R74 
100 

1,175 
41 

985 
34 

500 
21 

124 

I'er  cent * . . 

4 

30 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  teachers  rei)orted  on  sec- 
ondary education.  Of  this  number,  56  per  cent  spent  36  or  more 
months  in  the  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy,  but 
does  represent  four  years  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  work. 
Here,  too,  the  per  cent  is  higher  in  the  districts  comprising  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State. 

T.\BLB  5. — Secondary  education  o/tearJiers. 


Number  of  district. 

TeMJhers 

Had  no 

secondary 
educa- 
tioo. 

Had  ton 
thanO 
monthd. 

HadO 
months 

or  less 
thanlS. 

Had  18 
months 

or  less 
than  27 

Bad  27 
months 

or  less 
than  36. 

Had  36 
months. 

Had  more 
than  36 
months. 

First 

380 
100 
438 
653 

813 
551 

5 
1 

% 
U 

4 
3 

13 
4 

86 
16 
66 
78 

54 
11 
65 
87 
1» 
106 

67 
5 
64 
04 
119 
85 

221 
45 
232 
321 
461 
208 

16 

Second 

31 

Third 

11 

Fourth 

1 
9 

23 

Fifth 

29 

BUth  (east  hall) 

00 

15 

Total 

2,840 
100 

102 

4 

86 
1 

212 

8 

443 

16 

434 

15 

1,488 
52 

125 

Percent 

4 

EDUCATION    BEYOND   THE    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  replies  of  the  teachers  with  refer- 
ence to  education  beyond  the  high  school: 

Table  6. — Education  beyond  the  high  school. 


Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers 

"'St 

No 

eda- 

catioo 

boyond 

high 

school. 

Norma*  school. 

Colleges  and  UDiT(>r- 
siUes. 

oorrespoodeoce 
schools. 

One 
sum- 
mer. 

Not 
gradu-* 
ated. 

Gradu- 
ated. 

One 
sum- 
mer. 

Not 
gradu- 
ated. 

32 

7 

11 

52 

Gradu- 
ated. 

Not 
com- 
pleted. 

Com- 
pleted. 

First 

305 
107 
418 
486 
313 
478 

103 
42 
253 
153 
164 
179 

75 
19 
107 
154 
70 
120 

76 
33 
40 
65 
10 
118 

8* 

1 

15 

0 

1 

87 

83 



3  '            1 

Second 

Third 

1  

Fourth 

2* 

»  ' 

Fifth 

30 
27 

2  1           3  < 

Sixth  (east  half) 

1         34     '.'.'.]['.'. 

Total 

2,107 
100 

894 
42 

545 
26 

348 
17 

4 

02 

4 

159 
7 

4            60  1             1 

Percent 

3  ' 

The  significant  facts  about  the  table  are  that  42  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  no  education  beyond  the  high  school;  and  that 
one  summer  represented  the  maximum  normal  school  education. 
If  this  is  compared  with  the  table  showing  age  and  also  with  the 
table  showing  number  of  terms  taught,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  were  immature,  with  practically  no  profes- 
sional training  other  than  the  one  semester  of  pedagogy  offered  in 
the  normal  training  course  of  the  high  school,  and  with  no  training 
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or  experience  that  would  help  them  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  to  do  constructive  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

WHERE  EDUCATION  WAS  RECEIVED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  normal  schools  where  the  teacheiB 

had  received  their  education.    None  of  these  schools,  at  the  time 

the  teachers  attended  them,  offered  combes  especially  fitting  teacheiB 

for  rural  work. 

Table  7. — Normal  schools  attended. 


Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Peru. 

Kear- 
ney. 

Fre- 
mont. 

Junior 
Donnal.i 

Wayiie. 

Out- 
Bidn 
Bute. 

Chad- 
ron. 

St.  Paul, 

First 

17fl 
50 
151 
232 
211 
151 

167 
28 
25 

118 
54 
25 

2 
2 
81 
47 
116 
48 

4 

15 
24 

36 

4 
82 

2 
1 

1 

Second 

4 

68 
1 
2 

85 



Third     

3 
27 
60 

1 

Fotirth 

2 
6 
9 

1 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east hall).... 

2 

Total 

1,001 
100 

417 
42 

246 
25 

115 
11 

00 
9 

110 
10 

19 
2 

3 

1 

Percent 

>  Abandoned. 

EDUCATIONAL    PREPARATION    OF     RURAL    TEACHERS 


72  M0NTM5  OR 

more:  ellmentaAv 
preparation 


36  AW4TM5    OR  . 
MOat   SECONDARY? 
PREPARATION^ 


NO   EDUCATION 
6EV0ND  THE< 
MIGM    5CMO0L 


ONE  SUMMER] 
BErOND  TME/ 
MIGM    SCMOOli, 


60^70— '80      QO      100 


6% 


59  y. 


FiQ.  4. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  above  table  that  the  selection  of 
a  normal  school  was  determined  by  residence.  The  teachers  in  the 
first  district  usually  attended  Peru;  those  in  the  third,  Wayne; 
and  those  in  the  fifth,  Kearney;  etc. 

Two  hundred  seventy-two  teachers  reported  attendance  at  col- 
leges or  universities.  Eleven  per  cent  reported  colleges  outside  the 
State.     The  remaining  89  per  cent  included  practically  every  col- 
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A.     TYPICAL  RURAL  TEACHER  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Twenty-one  years  old;  high-school  graduate;  one  summer  in  normal  school;  two  years' 

experience. 


B,    A   NEW  RURAL  BUILDING  STANDARD  IN  ALL  RESPECTS.     IN  COLFAX  COUNTY. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN,  1919,  NO.  20     PLATE  3 


PLAY-GROUND   APPARATUS   IN   A   RURAL  SCHOOL  YARD    IN    MERRICK 
COUNTY. 


S,     JANESVILLE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERAGE.     FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILES  NORTHWEST  OF  ANSLEY,  CUSTER  COUNTY. 
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A,     A  MERRICK  COUNTY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Built  in  1912;  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  furnished  with  adjustable  seats. 


B.     A  CLAY  COUNTY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Built  in  1873;  30  years  ago  it  was  also  the  social  and  religious  center  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 
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lege  within  the  State, 
five: 


The  following  are  rankings  for  the  highest 


Nam-      Per 
b«r.      cent. 

Wesleyan 83  -  30 

State  IJnivereity 83  30 

York 28  10 

HastiiigB 13  5 

Cotner 8  3 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  these  teachers  were  Nebraska  products 
so  far  as  their  normal  and  college  education  was  concerned.  The 
data  also  verified  the  same  condition  relative  to  then*  secondary  and 
elementary  education. 

SUBJECTS   STUDIED. 

Nine  hundred  fifty-three  teachers  reported  on  the  subjects  they 
had  studied.  These  represented  the  first,  second,  and  third  con- 
gressional districts.  The  answers  were  very  incomplete  in  most 
instances.  The  tendency  was  to  report  high-school  and  college 
subjects  rather  than  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  tabulation  was  the  great  number  of 
subjects  listed.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Miss  Lathrop's 
study  of  the  first  and  second  districts: 

These  rural  teachers  had  '* studied  at*'  about  every  subject  mentioiied  in  a  univer- 
sity catalogue.  There  were  the  -five  essentials,  the  vernacular,  foreign  languages, 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  adCChematics,  Yastory,  the  Bible,  music,  art,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  stenography,  electricity,  law  and  medicine.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  subjects  were  reported  in  Douglas  County  alone.  Lancaster  County 
teachers  enumerated  97  branches.  Both  of  these  counties  reported  19  kinds  of 
history. 

FBOFIOIBNCT   AND  PREFERENCE   OF  SUBJECTS. 

Replies  upon  proficiency  and  preference  were  tabulated  from  all 
but  Uie  third  congressional  district.  The  range  of  subjects  was  as 
comprehensive  as  the  list  of  subjects  studied.  The  results  of  the 
tabulation  are  assembled  below  for  the  first  10  rankings  of  subjects 
in  both  proficiency  and  preference. 

Proficiency  and  preference  of  subjects. 


Proftdeney. 


Subject. 


Arithmetic. 
Orammar.. 
History.... 
Readuiff.... 
Physiology. 
Geomphy. 

Spefliiig 

Agriculture 


Number. 


1,984 
1,587 
978 
849 
095 
651 
433 
250 


Percent. 


Preference. 


Subject. 


Arithmetic. 
Qrammar.. 
Reading... 
History.... 

Physiology. 
Agriculture 
Spelling.... 


Number. 

Percent. 

1,913 

23 

1,440 

18 

1.205 

15 

1,007 

12 

093 

9 

574 

7 

332 

4 

317 

4 

The  data  above  warrant  the  statement  that  these  teachers  felt 
most  proficient  in  arithmetic  and  liked  to  teach  it  best. 

110393*>— 19 3 
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It  is  significwit  that  114  reported  proficiency  in  Latin,  108  in  all 
subjects,  74  in  modem  languages,  21  in  professional  subjects,  9  in 
nature  study,  and  115  in  civics. 

The  teacher  from  Otoe  County,  who  felt  moet  jwofidentin  zoology,  had  studied  the 
subject  5  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  The  one  most  proficient  in  German  was  17 
years  old  and  had  studied  the  subject  one  year  in  a  high  sdiool  that  maintained  a 
three-year  course.  Similar  conditions  were  found  for  those  who  felt  proficient  in 
psychology,  pedagogy,  and  other  x>rofe8Bional  subjects.' 

In  preference  to  teach,  it  is  also  significant  that  87  reported  all  sub- 
jects, 29  home  economics,  28  Latin,  12  modem  languages,  27  nature 
study,  and  87  civics.  In  making  a  choice  of  subj^ts  beyond  the 
rural  school,  teachers  may  have  in  mind  the  subject  they  hoped  to 
teach  later. 

EXPERIENCE    IN    AGEICIXTURE. 

In  judging  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  experiences  of  these  teachers  in  the  industrial 
activities  pertaining  to  the  farm.  If  rural  children  are  to  be  taught 
in  terms  of  rural  life  activities,  teachers  must  have  an  experience  of 
these  activities  rather  than  a  superficial  textbook  knowledge  of  them. 
If  the  work  of  the  rural  school  is  to  be  vital  in  the  life  of  the  children,  it 
must  first  be  vital  in  the  life  of  the  teacher,  and  this  condition  can 
become  true  only  through  experience. 

Table  8  shows  the  experience  in  a^culture.  Of  the  3,278  teachera 
reporting,  only  1,343  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
question  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  report.  Of  this  number, 
only  21  per  cent  said  that  they  had  actual  experienoe  in  agriculture, 
and  only  51  per  cent  of  the  number  reporting  ''yes,"  mentioned 
actual  work  on  the  farm.  The  answers  indicated  that  the  teachers 
had  only  a  limited  amount  of  training  for  work  in  agriculture.  This 
data  should  be  compared  with  that  showing  sex  of  the  teachers,  in 
Chapter  II;  with  that  showing  years  lived  in  the  country,  in  Chapter 
VII,  and  with  the  data,  in  Chapter  IV,  telling  those  who  expected  to 
continue  teaching  in  rural  schools.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  women;  36  per  cent  had  lived  from  1  to  20  years  in  the  country, 
and  43  per  cent  stated  that  they  expected  to  continue  teaching  in  the 
coimtry,  and  only  21  per  cent  said  that  they  had  actual  experience  in 
agriculture.  These  are  the  teachers  who  are  to  vitalize  the  work  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  country  life. 

1  Lftthrop.    Status  o(  the  RurmI  Teacher  in  the  Plrat  and  Seoond  Con^nvsaioiial  DUtiicu.   Pi«»  30. 
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Number  of  district. 

Have  you  had  actual  experience 
in  agriculture? 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Yes. 

Na 

Rrst 

16t 
46 
355 
221 
306 
254 

27 

43 
67 
73 

66 

134 

Second - 

38 

Third 

312 

Fourth 

154 

Fifth 

233 

Sixth  (east  halO 

188 

Total 

1,343              284 
100               2t 

1.059 
79 

Percent -. - 

EXPERIENCE    IN   DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

Only  1,593  teachers,  out  of  3,278,  answered  this  questkMQ.  The 
table  indicates  that  only  28  per  cent  reported  any  experience  in  this 
line.  From  a  study  of  the  answers  the  nature  of  the  work  seemed  to 
be  largely  in  the  home.  Thirty-four  per  cent,  or  154  teachers,  of  those 
answering  "yes'*  reported  that  they  had  studied  the  subject.  About 
one-third  of  this  number  gave  the  amount  of  school  time  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  the  subject.  This  was  one  year  or  less  for  74  per  cent 
'of  the  teachers  reporting. 

Table  9.— Experience  in  domestic  science. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First 

228 
43 
347 
279 
394 
302 

50 
15 
65 
113 
129 
91 

178 

Second 

28 

Third    ...    , 

292 

Fourth 

KM 

Fifth 

28& 

SUth  (east  half) 

211 

Total 

1,893 
100 

453 
28 

I  140 

PprceRt 

7a 

EXPERIENCE   IN   MANUAL   TRAINING. 

In  Table  10,  showing  experience  in  manual  training,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, wben  the  sex  table  in  Chapter  I  is  kept  in  mind,  to  find  that 
only  10  per  cent  reported  experience  in  this  line  of  work.  Here,  again, 
the  amount  of  training  and  experience  is  seen  to  be  very  limited.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  and  the  preceding  table  with  those 
in  Chapter  VII,  showing  the  number  who  do  work  in  their  schools  in 
maniial  training  and  home  economics,  the  number  who  serve  hot 
lunches,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  these  subjects  as  a 
part  of  the  rural-school  work.  These  tables  indicate  that  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  intermediate  and  grammer  grades 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  these  practical  subjects.  It  is 
evidently  more  important  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  pass  the 
eighth-grade  examinations  in  the  academic  subjects. 
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Table  10. — Experience  in  manual  training. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First 

800 

70 
525 
S80 
550 

387 

a« 

7 
30 
50 
65 

39 

261 

SmxskI 

63 

Third 

4B6 

Fourth 

330 

Fifth 

491 

Sixth  (east  halo 

348 

Total 

2,218 
100 

227 
,0 

1,991 
90 

Per  cent 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  those  who  reported  experience  in  manual 
training  stated  that  this  experience  was  in  school.  Ninety-one  p>er 
cent  of  those  reporting  *'yes''  stated  that  this  instruction  was  one 
year  or  less. 

EXPERIENCE   IN   SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT. 

Table  1 1  shows  that  92  per  cent  have  had  no  experience  in  social 
settlement  work^  and  replies  to  this  question  show  quite  a  general 
failure  to  grasp  tlie  meaning  of  the  term. 

From  every  platform  of  rural  life  conferences  and  from  the  printed  page  offering 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  country  is  heard  the  call  for  rural  leadership.  . 
Exploiters  and  ill-informed  persons  are  going  up  and  down  the  countiy  urging  that  the 
rural  teacher  become  this  community  leader,  without  taking  into  consideration  who 
the  real  rural  teacher  is.* 

Table  11. — Experience  in  social  settlement  work. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

No. 

Yes. 

First 

315 

73 

550 

doe 

6«3 
394 

391 
«5 
537 
348 
513 
347 

34 

Secxmd 

7 

Third... 

13 

Fourth...  .           

48 

Fifth 

50 

Sixth 

47 

Total 

3,290 
100 

'•"g 

189 

Percent 

8 

The  nature  of  the  experience  was  through  churches,  clubs,  settle- 
ments, and  study. 

CERTIFICATE   HELD. 

Table  12  shows  the  kind  of  certificate  held.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  68  per  cent  did  not  have  a  certificate  better  than  the  county 
second  grade.  The  following  subjects  are  required  by  law  for  a 
second-grade  certificate:  Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  English  composition, 
Elnglish  grammar.  United  States  history,  civil  government,  book- 
keeping, blackboard  drawing,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  agri- 

iLathrop.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts.    Page  96. 
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culture.  As  a  professional  requirement  the  lav  specifies  that  a 
teacher  must  have  eight  weeks'  normal  training  or  one  year  of  teaching 
experience.  In  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  third-grade 
certificate  is  not  accepted,  so  that  the  second-grade  certificate 
virtually  represents  the  minimum  requirement.  It  is  significant  that 
61  per  cent  do  not  have  more  than  the  minimum  requirement. 
In  this  number,  however,  are  many  high-school  graduates  who  are 
tea.ching  their  first  school.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the 
requirements  for  this  second-grade  certificate  that  the  academic 
training  is  really  the  least  possible  that  will  fit  for  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  rural  schools,  the  professional  training  is  very  meager  indeed, 
and  is  very  ineffective  when  given  to  girls  as  immature  as  the  age 
table  in  Chapter  II. 

MONTHS  TAUGHT  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  congressional  districts  only  are 
included  in  the  returns  for  this  item,  with  a  total  of  1,010  teachers 
reporting.  Of  this  number,  385,  or  38  per  cent,  show  from  one  to 
10  months  of  rural  teaching  experience;  227,  or  23  per  cent,  show 
from  11  to  20  months  of  such  experience;  164,  or  16  per  cent,  21 
tq  30  months;  96,  or  10  per  cent,  31  to  40  months;  64,  or  6  per  cent, 
41  to  50  months;  22,  or  2  per  cent,  51  to  60  months;  14,  or  1  per  cent 
61  to  70  months;  13,  or  1  per  cent,  71  to  80  months;  and  25  teachers, 
approximately  3  per  cent,  show  from  81  to  more  than  121  months 
of  rural  teaching  experience. 

When  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
following  table,  which  indicates  the  number  of  nu'al  teachers  who 
have  had  teaching  experience  in  the  grades  of  village  or  town  schools, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  coimtry  is  the  ''training  camp"  for  town  and 
city  teachers.  In  the  first  and  second  districts  419  teachers  said 
they  had  had  more  or  less  rural  teaching  experience,  but  only  71 
teachers  in  those  two  districts  have  had  any-  ''grade  school"  ex- 
perience in  village  or  town.  In  the  fourth  district  only  54  teachers, 
9  per  cent,  said  that  they  have  had  village  or  town  experience. 
According  to  the  data  61  per  cent  of  all  teachers  reporting  nu'al 
experience  show  that  this  is  gained  in  one  or  two  terms  of  coimtry 
school  teaching,  ranging  from  1  to  20  months  in  time.  The  median 
number  of  months  taught  in  rural  schools  was  16.28  months,  for 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  districts. 
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Tablb  12.— 'CertifieaU  held. 


1 

i 

1  Teach- 

ersre- 
Iport- 
t  lag. 

i 

Emer- 
gency. 

County 

Fint. 

City. 

SUte. 

Number  of  districts. 

Third. 

12 

1 
21 
25 
85 
90 

Sec 
ond. 

302^ 

74 

312 

404 

Pri- 

mary. 

gra%. 

Kind 
not 

nated. 

Ele- 
men. 
Urr. 

19 
6 
20 
27 

35 

4 

Flrrt 
grade. 

10 
8 

2 

fes- 

sional. 

First 

.       436 
114 
550 
597 
911 

.;      633 



» 

28 
190 
174 
226 
121 

Second 

Tblid 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (CMt) 

i 

1 
1 

'.1 a- 

11 

Totia 

Percent 

1  3,241 

■1   •<" 

11 

234 

7 

1,998 
61 

829 
26 

8 

1  ,         5 

111 
3 

19 

as 

2 

t 

1  Almost  1  percent. 


SUMMARY. 


The  data  given  in  the  chapter  are  summarized  as  follows:  Forty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  less  than  72  months'  preparation 
in  the  elementary  schools;  56  per  cent  had  36  months  or  more  in 
the  secondary  schools;  and  42  per  cent  had  no  preparation  bej^ond 
the  high  school.  Thirty  per  cent  had  attended  normal  schools 
or  college  one  summer,  and  23  per  cent  had  attended  from  six  months 
to  three  years.  Four  had  been  graduated  from  normal  school  and 
four  from  colleges  or  universities.  The  teachers  had  received  their 
education  in  Nebraska  institutions.  The  list  of  subjects  studied, 
for  the  most  part,  comprised  those  of  the  high  school  and  collie 
rather  than  the  elementary  school.  The  list  was  very  compre- 
hensive, containing  about  every  subject  listed  in  a  university  cata- 
logue. The  teachers  felt  most  proficient  in  arithmetic  and  also 
liked  to  teach  it  best.  Twenty-one  per  cent  reported  experience 
in  agriculture,  28  per  cent  experience  in  domestic  science  and  10 
per  cent  experience  in  manual  training.  Ninety-two  per  cent  had 
no  experience  in  social  service.  Sixty-one  per  cent  held  a  county 
second-grade  certificate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
EXPERIENCE. 


The  movement  to  secure  a  more  efficient  and  better  qualified 
teaching  corps  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  Nation  has,  in  the  main, 
stressed  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  and  extensive  academic  fitness. 
A  scholastic  preparation,  adapted  especially  to  the  demands  of  rural 
life  and  the  country  school  has  afforded  the  center  about  which  most 
training-school  programs  have  been  made.  There  are  schools,  how- 
ever, where  actual  ''experience  in  teaching*'  has  been  accorded  a  real 
and  vital  place  in  the  modern  scheme  of  rural-teacher  training. 
Doubtless  the  future  will  find  normal  schools,  normal  training  high 
schools,  and  other  training  agencies  malting  larger  use  of  the  affiliated 
nu*al  school  as  a  laboratory,  where  actual  school  problems  may  be 
experienced  at  first  hand  by  teachers  in  training,  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  those  specially  qualified  and  fitted  to  give  such  direction. 

Experience,  however,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  chaptw,  im- 
plies little  or  no  expert  supervision,  but,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  as  measured  in  point  of  *'  time  spent,"  to  work 
out  alone  in  the  school  of  "hard  knocks"  the  multitudinous  problems 
with  which  she  finds  herself  confronted.  Here,  indeed,  is  necessity, 
again,  the  mother  of  invention. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   TEBMS   TAUGHT. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,278  teachers  who  made  response  to  the  question- 
naire for  this  study,  2,926,  or  89  per  cent,  indicated  the  total  niunber 
of  terms  taught.  Of  this  numb^,  68  per  cent,  or  1,700  teachers,  had 
taught  from  one  to  two  terms.  The  data  are  not  clear,  however,  rela- 
tive to  length  of  terms.  The  beginners  were  988  of  all  the  teachers 
reporting,  and  represented  33  per  cent  of  the  total.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy  teachers,  or  23  per  cent,  gave  three  or  four  terms,  while  10 
per  cent,  or  293  teachers,  showed  five  or  six  terms  of  experience. 
The  remaining  9  per  cent  were  classified  as  follows :  121  persons,  4  per 
cent,  with  7  or  8  terms;  76  persons,  3  per  cent,  with  9  or  10  terms; 
and  66  persons,  2  per  cent,  ranging  from  1 1  to  35  terms.  Five  teachers 
reported  long-time  experience,  two  answering  that  they  had  taught 
28  terms,  two  30  terms,  and  one  35  terms. 

As  already  pointed  out,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  just  the 
amount  of  time  actually  included  in  a  "  term."  Some  doubtless  had 
in  mind  short  school  periods  of  three  months  or  more,  while  some 
doubtless  made  the  word  "term"  synonomous  with  a  "year." 
Miss  Lathrop  notes  in  her  portion  of  the  study  on  the  status  of  the 
rural  teacher  in  Nebraska  that  "some  years  ago  it  was  very  conamon 
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for  the  school  year  in  the  country  to  be  divided  into  three  terms, 
designated  spring,  fall,  and  winter.  Quite  likely  most  of  the  teachers 
past  40  had  experienced  the  three  terms  per  year  schools.  The  custom 
of  dividing  the  rural  school  year  into  separate  terms  has  practically 
disappeared  in  Nebraska." 

The  median  number  of  terms,  for  all  teachers  reporting,  was  1.85- 
Mr.  Weyer's  study  of  the  sixth  district,  a  typical  section  of  western 
Nebraska,  points  out  that  most  of  the  teachers  who  had  taught  more 
than  10  years  were  either  holding  homesteads  or  had  gone  back  to 
teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood  after  marriage.  In  this  same  part 
of  the  State  school  terms  are  increasing  in  length,  made  possible 
through  State  aid  to  the  weaker  districts  and  a  demand  that  the 
school  term  be  lengthened. 

Table  13,  which  follows,  shows  the  distribution  of  teachers  by 
congressional  districts,  relative  to  the  number  of  terms  taught: 


Table  IZ.— Total  number  of  terms  taughi 

. 

Teadiers 
reporting. 

Number  of  terms. 

Number  of  district. 

1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

»-10 

11-12 

13-14 

Ijhl6 

17-18 

19-20 

21-22 

as 

and 
over.i 

First 

322 

82 
650 
506 
812 
562 

181 
85 
303 
843 
503 
835 

78 
18 
126 
138 

m 

113 

32 
13 

64 
60 
67 
67 

8 
8 
20 
24 
30 
31 

14 
6 

21 

17 
7 

12 

6 

1 

Second 

1 

Third 

2 

4 
1 
4 

2 

a 

Fourth 

1 

1 

1 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half ) 

1 

2 

Total 

2,926 
100 

1,700 
58 

670 
23 

203 
10 

m 

4 

76 
3 

24 

10 

17 

2 

2 

2 

s 

Percent 

2 

Median,  1.85  terms. 


>  Two,  28  terms;  two,  30  terms;  osie,  35  terms. 
TOTAL   NUMBER  OF   MONTHS   TAUGHT. 

A  total  of  7,126  terms  was  returned  by  all  teachers,  exclusive  of 
those  m  the  third  congressional  district.  For  the  same  number  of 
teachers,  the  total  number  of  months  taught  was  51,320,  making  an 
average  term  length  of  7.2  months. 

Table  14  gives  the  returns,  tabulated  by  congressional  districts. 

Table  14. — Total  number  of  months  tau^. 


Number  of  district. 


Total 
number  oC 

terms 
taught  by 
all  teaobers. 


Total 

number  of 

months 

tau«htby 

aur  • 


First 

Second 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half). 


Total 

Average.. 


1,064 
342 
1,836 
2,110 
1,784 


7,232 
1,616 
14,563 
16,026 
11,863 


7,126 


31,330 
7.2 
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Number  of  JisUict. 

Teachers  K.q 
reporting.  |^^° 

11- 
20 

21- 
30 

31- 

40 

41- 
50 

51- 
60 

61- 
70 

71- 
80 

81- 
90 

91- 
100 

101- 
110 

111- 
120 

121 

and 

piore. 

First  and  second.... 
Fourth 

419 
591 

162 
223 

92 
135 

72 
92 

42 
54 

27 
37 

6 
16 

7 
7 

1 
12 

2        2 

4  1      4 

3 
2 

1  2 

2  3 

Total 

1,010 
100 

385 

38 

227 
23 

164 
16 

96 
10 

64' 
6 

22 
2 

14 
1 

13 

1 

6        6 

5  1      3  ,         5 

Percent 

d 

Median,  16.28  months. 

EXPERIENCE — VILLAGE    AND   TOWN    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  returns  that  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  do  not  send  their  teachers  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  the 
rural  school.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,278  teachers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire,  only  193  for  the  entire  State  reported  village  schoo 
teaching  experience.  This  is  slightly  less  than  6  per  cent.  Out  of  this 
number,  26  teachers,  or  14  per  cent,  gave  less  than  one  year  of  village 
experience;  130  teachers,  or  67  per  cent,  had  the  advantage  of  from 
one  to  two  years  of  such  experience;  and  23  teachers,  or  12  per  cent, 
reported  three  to  four  years.  The  remaining  14  teachers,  7  per  cent 
of  the  total,  gave  viUage  and  town  experience  ranging  from  5  to  12 
years. 

Eighty-eight  persons,  somewhat  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total, 
claimed  town  or  city  teaching  experience.  The  distribution  for  the 
number  of  years  of  such  experience  was  as  follows:  14  teachers,  16  per 
cent,  less  tJian  one  year;  47  teachers,  54  per  cent,  from  one  to  two 
years;  14  teachers,  16  per  cent,  from  three  to  four  years;  and  8  teach- 
ers, 9  per  cent,  from  five  to  six  years.  The  remaining  five  teachers 
had  town  or  city  experience  ranging  from  7  years  to  a  maximum  of 

13  years. 

Table  16. — Experience — village  and  town  schools. 


Villages. 

Less 

than 

1. 

1-2 

3  4 

Town 

5-6 

1 

s. 

Number  of  dis- 
trict 

Num- 
ber 
re- 

Years. 

Teadi- 
tn 
re- 

ing. 

Less 

than 

1. 

1-2 

3-4  1  5-6 

1 

7-8 

9or 
over.* 

7-8 
1 

9-10 '"«• 
'^^"over.* 

1 

First 

37  1      3  '    21 
U  1      2  1      0 

13  1 i     U 

30  1      7  1    19 
75  .    14  j    46 
24    1    24 

2  1      1 
1         1 

3  1 
9        2 

3 

1 

16 
4 
17 
24 
18 
9 

1 
1 

3 

10 
3 
9 

11 
6 
8 

2 

1        . 

1 

Third 

4 

1 
6 
1 

4 
2 

1 

' 

Fourth 

..... 

1  ' 

Fifth 

3 

1 

Sixth  (ewt  half).. 

*  1 

1 

Total 

Percent.... 

193  1    26 
100  '     14 

130 
67 

23  1      6 
12  !      3 

' 

2 

1 

88 
100 

14 
16 

47 
54 

14 

16 

8 
9 

2 
2 

2           1 
2            1 

t  One  10  years,  one  12  years.    *  One  13  years. 


Instances  are  few,  indeed,  which  show  that  teachers  have  gone 
from  the  town  and  city  schools  to  the  coimtry  because  of  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  rural  school  afforded  larger  opportunity  for  servioc^ 
and  development.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  point  to.  the  fact 
that  such  movement  in  a  rural  direction  as  is  found  is  largely  the 
result  of  circumstances,  following  failure  in  village  or  town  schools, 
farm  demands  on  the  home  place,  retirement  on  account  of  sickness, 
or  death  in  the  family,  etc. 

EXPERIENCE — GRADES    IN    VILLAGE    AND   TOWN    SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  the  57  teachers  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  (east 
half)  congressional  districts  who  reported  that  they  had  had  teaching 
experience  in  the  grades  of  village  or  town  schools,  only  44  indicated 
the  exact  nature  or  level  of  this  experience.  The  primary  gradi^s 
were  credited  with  11  teachers,  or  25  per  cent  of  all  those  making 
reply.  Twelve  persons,  27  per  cent,  gave  intermediate  grade  ex- 
perience; 16  persons,  or  37  per  cent,  grammar-grade  expeiience;  and 
3  persons,  7  per  cent,  high-school  experience.  One  teacher  had  been 
a  "principal,''  and  another  indicated  previous  teaching  in  a  univer- 
sity position. 

In  the  fourth  district  there  were  19  teachers  who  gave  the  grades 
in  which  they  gained  their  "town  or  city  experience,''  the  most  of 
these  saying  "intermediate"  or  "grammar"  grades.  One  teachei  in 
this  district  counted  experience  in  a  "normal  practice  school,"  while 
another  gave  the  answer  "high-school  teacher  of  German."  In  tho 
fifth  district,  Mr.  Fosnot  found  that — 

two  had  had  primary  work;  two  the  second  primar>';  one  the  olementarj'  work;  three 
had  had  grades  four,  five,  and  six;  one  had  taught  grades  five  and  six,  four  had  taught 
the  grammer  or  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  one  had  had  work  in  the  high  school;  one 
liad  heen  with  the  Northwestern  Business  College  at  Beatrice;  and  one  had  been  a 
supply  teacher  in  New  Mexico. 

Table  17. — Experiencf — grades  in  village  and  touti  schools. 


1 

Teachers 
rci>ort- 

-     ! 

9 

Grades. 

Number  of  district. 

Primary. 

1 
1 
7 
2 

Inter- 
mediate 

Gram- 
mar. 

^^ 

Prin- 
cipal. 

Unix-er- 
slty. 

Tirst 

2 
1 
4 
5 

12 

27 

J 

1 

.^••■oiid 

3 
17 

1  . 

I 

Third 

6 
3 

>.\tU(c«sthalf) 

...1             12 

2* 

1 
2 



TotiJ 

Pec  cent 

44 

100 

11 

26 

10 

37 

3 

7 

I 
2 

TENURE    IX    POSITION, 


It  has  beeii  pom  ted  out  that  one-thbd  of  tho  toachors  )f  Nebraska 
v^ere  beginners  and  wore  therefore  teachmg  their  first  schools,  A 
total  of  1 ,061  teachers  showed  a  teaching  experience  in  the  same  schm^l 
tiistrict  ranging  from  2  to  11  terms.  Tho  distribntion  was  as  follows: 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  rr  60  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  hud 
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taught  2  terms  in  the  same  district ;  261,  cr  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers, 
3  terms;  98  teachcrsjor  9  per  cent ,  4  t^rms;  37  teachers,  or  3  per  c*>nt, 
5  terms;  16  teachers,  of  2  per  ceat,  6  terms;  and  the  remaming  1  per 
cent,  from  7  to  11  terms. 

In  the  sixth  district  (east  half)  the  average  number  of  terms  in  the 
same  school  district  was  1.1  terms;  in  the  fifth  district  it  was  10 
months;  in  the  fourth  district  the  average  was  2.1  terms;  in  the  third 
district  it  was  12.14  months;  and  in  the  first  uid  second  congressional 
districts  *' nearly  33  per  cent  had  taught  in  consecutive  districts, 
including  a  period  of  from  2  to  10  terms.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  had 
changed  locations  every  year.*' 

Table  18. — Number  of  teachers  in  each  county  who  have  taught  in  the  same  district  the 

followiihg  terms. 


Number  ofdistrict. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Two 
terms. 

Three 
terms. 

Four 
terms. 

Fire 
terms. 

Six     Seven 
terms.;  terms. 

Eight 
terms. 

Nine     Ten 
terms.'  terms. 

Eleven 
terms. 

First 

134 
32 
126 
251 
403 
115 

81 
18 
86 
187 
192 
73 

34 
7 
36 
37 
117 
30 

11 
4 
4 

20 
48 
11 

3 
1 

3 

1 

; 

2 

Second 

1 



Third 



Fourth 

4 
28 

1 

2 
10 

1 

Filth 

4         i 

3    

SUth  (east  half).... 

1 

ToUl 

1,061 
100 

637 
60 

361 
25 

»8 
9 

37 
3 

16            4  1          2  1          ^            2  1            1 

Percent 

2                                      1 

EXPEQIENCC  IN  TEACHING 


NO  WHOSE  DCPEQiCNCL 
WAS  NOT  MOQC 
THAN   S    YCAQ5 

NO  WHO  HAD  TAUGHT 
iN  THE    SAME 
D/STPICT  2  TEPMS 

NUAdBEQ   WHO 
EIXPECT  TO 
CQNTfNUC  TTACHfNGl 

NO.  WHO  EXPECT 

TO  CONTINUE 

IN  QUQAL  WOQK 


O       10      20      30      m      50 


60.  70      60% 


set 


Fig.  5 
CONTIJCUAKCE   Hi   TEACHING   PROPESSIOX. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,134  teachers  in  the  State,  there  were  2,322  who 
expressed  their  ptirposa  to  continue  in  the  work  of  teaching.  This  was 
74  per  cent  of  those  replying.  Another  10  per  cent,  representing  299 
persons,  were  ^'undecided,"  while  513,  or  16  pi.r  cent,  mdicated  their 
intention  to  discontinne  teaching.  There  is  nothing  in  the  informa- 
tion given  by  thDse  answering  the  query  iu  the  affirmative  to  showj 
how  long  a  continuance  of  the  work  of  teaching  was  anticipated. 
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Of  the  teachers  reporimg  on  ^'ptirpose  to  contmue"  in  teaching, 
2,290  made  clear  the  kind  of  work  anticipated.  Only  43  per  cent, 
984  teachers,  elected  the  rural  school;  2  per  cent  said  '' undecided.' ' 
The  remainmg  55  per  cent  looked  forward  to  positions  in  the  grades, 
m  special  departments  cf  viUage  and  city  schools.  The  following 
tabulation  indicates  the  distribution  o{  work  sought: 

984  teachere,  43  per  cent— rural. 

364  toachera,  16— grades  (not  differentiated). 

335  teachen,  16 — primary. 

91  teachers,  4 — ^intermediate. 

68  teachers,  3 — grammar. 
181  teachers,  8— hi^  school. 
165  teachers,  7— special  subjects. 

49  teachers,  2— undecided. 

One  teacher  looked  forward  to  college  teaching  and  another  to 
becoming  a  special  supervisor  of  mosic. 

Table  19. — Continuance  in  Uaching, 


Number  ofdlstrtct. 


PorpoM. 


t  1 


Line. 


li 


I 


rint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half) 

Total 

Percent.. 


494 
114 
627 

m 

898 

5ft4 


319 
91 
398 
432 
680 
402 


11 

lOS 
87 
147 
102 


304 
102 
390 
441 
022 
425 


123 
43 
191 
181 
251 
195 


4 
12 


3,134 
100 


2,322 
74 


613 
10 


2,290 
100 


9M 
43 


304 

10 


17 


10 


SUMHABT. 

The  median  number  of  terms  taught  was  1.85.  The  average  length 
of  term,  computed  for  all  districts,  except  the  third,  was  7.2  months. 
The  median  number  of  months  taught  in  rural  schools  (computed  for 
three  districts)  was  16.28.  Only  281  of  3,278  teachers  reported 
experience  in  viUage  and  town  schools.  The  maximtim  length  of 
time  for  both  village  and  town  schools  was  from  one  to  two  terms. 
Only  44  teachers  reported  the  grade  of  experience  in  village  or  town. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  experi^ice  was  in  the  primary  grades,  27 
per  cent  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  37  per  cent  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Of  the  1,061  teachers  who  reported  teaching  in  the  same 
district  more  than  one  year,  60  per  cent  had  taught  two  terms  in  the 
same  district.  On  their  purpose  of  continuance  in  the  profession 
3,134  teachers  reported.  Of  this  number  74  per  cent  expressed  a 
desire  for  continuance.  Fortj-three  per  cent  of  those  reporting  on 
the  line  of  worK  to  be  followed  select  2d  the  niral  school. 
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COST  OF  BOABD  AND  KOOM. 

Table  20  shows  a  compilation  of  the  data  secxired  from  the  various 
congressional  districts  on  the  cost  of  board  and  room.  The  reports 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  congressional  districts  are 
grouped  together  and  form  Division  A  of  the  table.  This  was  done 
for  the  reason  that  these  districts  reported  the  yearly  cost  of  board 
and  room.  The  results  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  districts 
gave  the  monthly  cost  of  board  and  room.  These  tabulations  are 
grouped  in  Division  B  of  the  table.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
responding  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  congressional 
districts  was  1,704;  1,643  of  these  reported  on  board  and  room. 
This  was  96  per  cent.  Three  himdred  and  twenty,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  these  teachers  lived  with  parents  or  relatives  where  board  and  room 
cost  nothing.  One  interesting  feature  in  the  tabulation  of  this  item 
was  the  great  variety  of  prices  paid  for  board.  The  extremes  were  a 
minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of  $300.  Often  explanations  fol- 
lowed where  the  amount  was  unusually  low  or  imusually  high.  Some 
times  the  small  cash  value  was  increased  by  an  addition  of  labor. 
Often  the  small  amoimt  paid  for  board  represented  board  paid  during 
the  winter  months  when  it  was  impossible  to  drive  back  and  forth 
from  school  and  home.  A  teacher  who  paid  $54  for  board  added: 
**Help  milk  and  get  supper."  The  teacher  paying  $300  supported 
two  children.  One  said:  ''Give  my  mother  $5  a  month."  The 
median  for  the  year  for  those  paying  board  was  $114.80.  (Table 
20,  Division  A.) 

Table  20. — Division  A —  Yearly  cost  of  board  and  room  ( four  districts). 


Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
port- 
ing on 
oortof 
board. 

Noth- 
ing. 

Board 
at 

homfli 

100  or 
less. 

•97- 
SIOO. 

$107- 
81 10. 

$117- 
$120. 

$127- 
$130. 

8137- 
8140. 

8147- 
8150. 

8157- 
8100. 

Over 
8100. 

First  uid  second 

Third 

543 

529 
571 

104 
81 
135 

91 

134 
90 

10 

1 
8 

129 
151 
132 

83 
79 
89 

54 
25 
30 

45 
43 
51 

5 
2 
18 

8 
0 
3 

14 
5 

Fourth 

8 

Total 

1,643 
100 

320 
30 

321 
20 

19 

1 

412 
25 

251 
15 

115 
7 

141 
9 

25 

1 

17 

1 

22 

Percent 

1 

Median  for  those  paying  board  -$114.90. 
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Table  2i),— Division  B — Monthly  cost  of  board  and  room  (two  districts). 


\  Number 
Number  of  district.  1^^^ 
i    board. 

Nothhig. 

BoQidat 

home. 

18  or  teas. 

i»4ia 

Sll-412. 

$18^4. 

815-116. 

$17  and 

OVBT. 

Fifth ,          887 

Sixth  (east  half) '          611 

230 
W 

8 
11 

48 
85 

221 

197 

160 
114 

174 
87 

fit 

18 

Total '       1,498 

Percent 100 

319 
21 

19 

1 

188 
9 

418 
28 

274 
18 

251 
18 

74 

Median  for  those  paying  board— 114.42. 

Of  the  1,574  teachers  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  dis- 
tricts 1,498,  or  98  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  responded  on 
monthly  amount  paid  for  board.  (Table  27,  Division  B.)  The 
monthly  amoimt  paid  for  board  for  these  teachers  ranged  from  $7  to 
S24.  The  median  was  $14.42.  In  the  studies  from  the  various  con- 
gressional districts  the  average  was  computed  rather  than  the  median 
except  in  the  fourth  congressional  district,  where  both  an  average 
and  median  were  derived. 

According  to  the  studies  on  the  separate  congressional  districts, 
the  yearly  average  for  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts 
was  $111.88;  for  the  thffd,  $112.88;  the  fourth,  $114.66;  the-fifth, 
$109.51;  and  the  sixth,  $98.15.  Mr.  Lefler  found  the  median  for 
the  fourth  congressional  district  to  be  $112.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  median  of  $114.80  found  on  four  congressional  districts  is  a 
representative  estimate  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

MONTHS   UPON    WHICH   BOARD   WAS    PAID. 

In  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  the  tabulations  were 
given  on  the  number  of  months  upon  which  board  was  paid  as  well 
as  the  aggregate  number  of  months.  The  results  are  indicated 
below. 

Table  21. —  Montfts  upon  which  hoard  teas  paid. 


DLrtricts. 


Total 
teachers 
reporting. 


Firiit  and  second 

Modian,  S.4  mont^u*. 


&Sg 
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Li  the  fifth  aod  sixth  congressional  districts  the  aggregate  number 
of  months  as  well  as  the  average  was  given.    These  were  as  follows: 

Table  22. — Monthly  hoard  for  fifth  and  sixth  districts. 


District. 


Total 
number 
oftMCh- 

ers  re- 
sponding 

to  the 
blanks. 


Teachers 
replying 

on 

months 

board 

was 

paid. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Average. 


Filth 

Sixth  (east  half). 


928 
640 


637 
405 


5,074 
3,762 


7.OT 
7.60 


In  the  third  and  fourth  congressional  districts  the  number  of 
months  upon  which  board  was  paid  was  not  given.  The  median  for 
the  first  and  second  districts  exceeds  the  averages  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  districts.  Two  factors  account  for  this.  First,  the  extreme 
cases  represented,  and  second,  the  districts  upon  which  the  averages 
were  found  are  less  sparsely  settled  than  the  first  and  second  districts, 
and  consequently  contain  more  short-term  schools.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers  paying  board  were  paying 
this  board  on  the  entire  school  term,  which  from  the  median  given  in 
the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  and  the  averages  given  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  districts  is  approximately  eight 
months.  The  median  number  of  months  upon  which  income  was 
received,  based  on  four  districts  (Chapter  VI),  was  8.4.  The  median 
yearly  income  on  these  same  four  districts,  as  given  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, was  $445.28;  the  median  yearly  board  of  $114.80  is  also  for  these 
same  four  districts.  The  balance  of  $330.48  must  be  used  to  pay 
board  for  four  months,  when  out  of  employment,  to  pay  for  clothing 
and  professional  upkeep,  as  well  as  other  minor  items  that  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  **Kving  expenses."  When  an  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  all  these  points,  the  difference  is  infinitesimal  if  not  zero  or 
minus  zero,  and  only  those  teachers  whose  suppcn't  is  complemented 
by  parents  or  relatives  or  those  who  seek  other  employment  during 
vacation  can  afford  to  teach  in  the  coimtry.  Former  chapters  in 
this  study  show  the  rural  teacher  of  Nebraska  to  be  limited  both  in 
educational  qualifications  and  experience.  The  amount  she  receives 
is  probably  all  her  education  and  experience  merit.  The  status  on 
this  point  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Tennessee  farmer 
school  officer  who  said:  ''I  am  willing  to  pay  more  salary,  but  not 
for  what  we  get.'' 

PRIVATE  BOOMS  AND  HEAT. 

Of  the  3,278  teachers  reporting  on  the  questionnaires,  2,987,  or  91 
per  cent,  indicated  whether  they  occupied  rooms  by  themselves.  Of 
this  number,  2,256,  or  76  per  cent,  indicated  tiiat  they  had  a  room 
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by  themselves.  Table  30.  The  percentage  of  teachers  having  roomfl 
by  themselves  was  higher  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
State  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  In  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  districts  the  percentage  was  80;  in  the  third,  77;  the  fifth,  75; 
and  in  the  sixth,  only  about  66.  Privacy,  rest,  and  physical  comfort 
are  important  factors  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's 
service. 

The  heating  of  this  high  percentage  of  rooms  must  be  considered 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  these  teachers  had  a  place  for 
quiet  study  during  the  evening.  Nebraska  lies  between  parallds  40^ 
and  43®  north  latitude.  It  has  a  yearly  average  tempai^ture  of  46** 
for  its  northern  part  and  between  50®  and  52®  for  its  southern  part.' 
School  is  in  session  during  the  colder  portion  of  the  year,  and  with 
Uie  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall  and  spring  artificial  heat  must 
be  supplied  in  dwelling  houses.  Table  23  shows  that  2,940  of  the 
2,987  teachers  reporting  on  rooms  by  themselves  told  whether  those 
rooms  were  heated.  In  67  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  rooms  were  not 
heated.  Sometimes  the  only  heat  was  that  which  came  from  the 
room  below  by  means  of  a  register  in  the  floor.  One  teacher  quali- 
fied her  statement  of  heat  by  saying  that  it  was  furnished  by  a  stove- 
pipe which  passed  through  the  room.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 
heated  by  oil  stoves,  and  in  a  few  cases  these  stoves  were  furnished 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  Mr.  Lefler  foimd  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reporting  in  the  fourth  congressional  district  using  oil  stoTes. 
The  tabulations  in  Table  23  indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
had  no  place  for  study  and  relaxation. 

Table  23. — Private  rooms  and  heat. 


ntirerooiB  for  self. 

Rooms  with  h«t. 

Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on  rooms. 

No. 

Yes. 

TsMhers 
reportiDf 
ooheat. 

No. 

Yet. 

Plrrt 

413 
110 
527 
544 
834 
MO 

80 
34 

lai 

106 
302 
106 

888 

80 
406 
438 
623 

an 

404 
110 
531 
540 
830 
530 

340 
57 
885 
831 

575 
418 

158 

0MMm<) 

n 

Third 

188 

Fourth 

112 

Fifth 

Si 

With  (Mst  lulf) 

121 

ToUl 

2,987 
100 

731 
34 

'■'^ 

3,940 
100 

'•1? 

988 

Pcrooit 

a 

BATU    FACILITIES. 


In  tabulating  the  answers  on  bath  faciUties  ''good"  and  '^splea- 
did"  were  interpreted  as  ** modem."  The  replies  were  varied  and 
in  many  instances  indicated  why  so  many  teachers  did  not  spend 
the  week  end  in  the  district.     The  following  are  some  of  the  answers 


1  CondrA.    Ueofrmphy  of  Nebrask*.    Pege  33. 
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that  might  appear  humdrum  if  they  were  not  so  real:  ** Washbowl," 
"wash tub,"  **tin  washbasin  in  the  kitchen,"  '*8oap  and  water," 
''teacup  and  handkerchief,"  '^unheard  of,"  *'go  home  to  bathe." 
Table  24  indicates  that  2,438  of  the  teachers  reported  on  bath  facili- 
ties. This  is  89  per  cent.  Of  this  number,  68  per  cent  were  classed 
as  **not  modem."  Three  reported  a  private  bath  in  connection 
with  the  room.  The  32  per  cent  living  in  modem  homes  can  not  be 
considered  as  meaning  that  so  high  a  per  cent  of  rural  homes  are 
modem  so  far  as  bath  facilities  are  concerned.  Allowances  must  be 
made  for  teachers  who  drove  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  in 
town.  Mr.  Lefler  made  a  study  in  the  fourth  congressional  district 
of  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  in  different  families  and 
the  distribution  of  bath  faciUties.     He  found  the  following: 

In  homes  with  no  children,  53  have  some  bathing  &udlities  while  85  have  none;  in 
bomee  with  one  child,  38  some,  53  none;  with  two  children,  35  some,  56  none;  three 
children,  23  some,  45  none;  four  children,  19  some,  43  none;  five  children,  10  some, 
14  none;  six  children,  10  some,  9  none;  seven  children,  4  some,  3  none;  and  ei^t 
children,  4  some,  7  none.  In  each  of  the  five  families  reporting  nine  children,  the 
bath  queries  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  two  out  of  the  three  families  with 
10  children  do  not  have  bathing  facilities.  The  one  family  with  11  children  and 
likewise  the  one  with  12  children  do  not  have  modern  conveniences  in  this  respect. 

In  commenting  on  this  fact,  he  says: 

One  might  conclude  in  a  priori  manner  that  home  conditions  will  be  gradually 
improved  as  the  children  of  newer  generations  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
establish  living  conditions  for  themselves.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  children 
in  different  &miliee  and  the  distribution  of  both  tikdlities  do  not  seem  to  justify 
such  decisbn.  It  is  probable  that  young  people  just  setting  up  housekeeping  either 
occupy  the  old  home  place,  with  the  house  as  their  parents  have  used  it,  or  build 
only  enou^  to  meet  their  immediate  needs,  looking  to  the  future  for  the  installation 
of  modem  conveniences.* 

Table  2A.— Bath  facilities. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on  bath. 

Not 
modem. 

Modem. 

Fiist 

368 
102 
Ml 
475 
730 
172 

343 
73 
442 
202 
41« 
101 

125 

Seeond 

20 

Thinl 

140 

Fotirtb 

183 

Fifth . . . 

232 

Sixth  (oast  half) 

71 





Total 

2,438 
100 

1,649 
68 

780 

Percent.  .  . 

32 



CHILDREN    IX    TUE    HOMES. 


•On  this  item  2,936  teachers  reported.  This  was  more  than  89  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  reporting.  Of  this  number,  72  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  boarded  in  homes  where  there  were  children.     Twonty- 
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seven  per  cent  of  the  homes  had  one  child;  24  per  c^it,  two  diil- 
dren;  19  per  cent,  three  diildren;  13  per  cent,  four  children;  and  in 
the  remaining  17  per  cent,  the  number  of  children  ranged  from 
5  to  12.  The  median  was  two  children.  The  significant  fact  of 
this  is  apparent  only  when  considered  with  the  results  found  oa 
heat  in  the  homes.  These  teachers,  having  no  place  for  privacy; 
must  spend  their  evenings  in  the  family  Hving  room.  There  they 
are  not  only  associated  with  the  par^its  and  hired  help,  but  very 
often  with  children  enrolled  in  schooL 

Table  25. — Children  in  homes. 


Teadh- 
ers  re- 
porting 
onohtP 
dren. 

Homes 
with 
chil- 
dren. 

Homes 
with- 
out 
ehil- 
dren. 

Number  where  tfAdhers  board. 

Totri 

Number  of  disMct. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

berof 

0        diil- 
and    dnnin 
over,  homes. 

First 

407 
111 
625 
539 
803 
651 

277 

84 
887 
403 
6G7 
409 

130 
27 
138 
136 
236 
142 

89 
21 
103 
103 
143 
103 

73 
21 
94 
94 
154 
78 

52 
22 
67 
09 
116 
84 

28 
4 

53 
65 
74 
65 

16 
6 
35 
25 
82 
33 

10 
6 
U 
18 
16 
24 

2 
1 
7 

20 
20 
12 

12 
13 

6  '        277 

Second 

1  1           84 

Third 

6  1          887 

Fourth 

5^          40 

Fifth 

4            687 

Sixth  (east  half) 

7            400 

Total 

8,g36 

2,127 
72 

800 
28 

662 
27 

514 
24 

410 
19 

279 

13 

147 

7 

85 

4 

1 

40 
2 

28        2,117 
1            100 

Percent 

Medlan~2  cbildren. 
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EVOLUTION    OF   THE  TEACHER  AGE. 


Ill  the  early  history  of  public  education  a  home  for  the  teacKer 
was  solved  by  "boarding  roimd."  Records  show  that  the  custom 
existed  in  Europe  as  early  as  1648  and  continued  late  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  still  exists  in  the  Old  Wtwid  in  the  case  of  peri- 
patetic teachers  of  Scandinavia.     The  practice  was  transplantedi  by 
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the  early  colonbts,  upon  the  American  soil  and  flourished  here  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.^  It  is  characteristic  of 
frontier  conditions  and  practically  disappeared  in  both  Europe  and 
America  aa  wealth  and  population  increased.  The  custom  existed 
in  Nebraska  in  frontier  days.^  With  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries  camue  the  extinction  oi  '' boarding  round.''  The  next  step 
was  that  the  teacher  provide  her  own  bed  and  board  with  sonxe 
family  iaa  the  neighborhood.  This  jMractice^  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  this  chapter,  is  practically  univeisal  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ne- 
braska, The  same  is  true  for  the  United  States  in  general.  Beports 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  show  that  it  is  bec<»mng  m<H*e  and 
more  difficult  for  rural  teachers  to  get  satisfactory  boarding  places.' 
The  same  is  true  in  Canada  according  to  a  recent  investigation.* 
To  meet  this  exigency  the  teacher's  cottage  has  been  born  in  America. 
Homes  for  teachers  are  provided  at  public  expense  in  most  European 
countries.  Investigations  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  show  that  such  homes  exist  ia  one  form  or  another  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States.  The  States  of  Texas  and  Wasli- 
ington  rank  among  the  first. 

One  teacher's  home  has  existed  in  a  rural  district  in  Hall  County, 
Nebr.,  since  1894.  The  last  report  from  the  State  superintendent's 
office  reports  nine  teachers'  cottages  in  the  State.*  The  teacher's 
cottage  has  been  most  successful  in  Europe,  where  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  married  men.  It  is  proving  most  successful  in  this 
country  as  a  necessary  adjimct  of  the  consolidated  school  plant. 
In  a  State  where  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  women  with  a  median 
age  of  21,  it  can  hardly  become  a  very  eflFective  remedy  to  the  board- 
ing problem  in  rural  districts.  The  outgrowth  of  frontier  conditions, 
the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  the  changes  in  standards  of  living, 
the  present-day  awakening  along  the  lines  of  public  health,  and  the 
consolidated  school  are  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  this 
evolution  from  ** boarding  round"  to  the  teacherage. 

SUMMARY. 

Reports  from  96  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  congressional  districts  indicated  that  the  median  of 
$114.80  was  a  fair  estimate,  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  of  the  amount 
paid  per  school  year  for  board.  The  number  of  months  upon 
which  board  was  paid  was  given  for  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth 
districts.     A  median  of  8.4  months  was  computed  for  the  first  and 

1  Monroe.    Cyclopedia  of  Education.    Vol.  1,  pp.  409-4. 

>  Bbeldon.    History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska.    Page  244. 

*  Kellogg,  R.  S.    Teachers'  Cottages.    Pages  23-53. 

« Miller.    Rural  Schools  in  Canada.    Page  66. 

t  Thomas.    Biennial  Report  of  SUte  Superintendent,  191G.    Pages  42-43. 
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second  districts,  and  an  average  of  7.97  and  7.6  months,  respectively, 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts.  From  these  data  it  is  dear  that 
board  was  paid  for  approximately  8  months.  Computations  from 
the  data  inchcato  that  $330.48  represented  the  residue  of  the  teacher's 
yearly  salary  after  paying  board  for  8.4  months.  This  balance  was 
left  for  clothing,  board  during  the  vacation  months,  professional  up- 
keep, and  incidentals.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  occupied 
rooms  by  themselves,  33  per  cent  had  heated  rooms,  and  68  per 
cent  reported  no  bathing  facilities  other  than  the  washbowl.  The 
last  report  of  the  State  superintendent's  oiEce  indicates  nine  teachers' 
cottages  in  Nebraska. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
INCOME. 


YEABLY   INCOME. 

The  yearly  income  was  given  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
districts,  1,684,  or  97- per  cent,  of  the  teachers  responding.  The 
median  yearly  salary  based  on  the  four  districts  above  was  $445.28. 
(Table  26,  Division  A.)  The  average  salaries  for  the  individual 
districts  are  as  follows:  First  and  second,  $513.78;  third,  $458.25; 
fourth,  $441. 


Table  26. 

— Division  A — 

Yearly  salary  {Jour  districts). 

Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ersre- 
portmg. 

Less 
than 
$400. 

$401- 
410. 

$411- 
420. 

$421- 
430. 

$431- 
440. 

$441- 
450. 

$451- 
460. 

$461- 
470. 

$471- 
480. 

$481- 
490. 

$491- 
500. 

Over 
$500. 

First  and  second  (men) 

First  and  second  (women) 

Third 

38 

497 
535 

584 

7 
83 
81 
U5 

5 
88 
49 
84 

"2 
6 
3 

2 
13 

4 
2 

2 
8 
4 
17 

10 
157 
228 
195 

5 
63 
73 
76 

7 

1 

2 

8 
8 
17 

1 

82 

Fourth 

1 

2 

72 

Total 

1,654 
100 

386 
17 

226 
14 

11 

21 
1 

31 
2 

500 
36 

2 

4 

33 
2 

1 

217 
13 

232 

Percent 

14 

Median  yearly  income,  $445.2$. 

Table  26. — Divinon  B — Monthly  salary  (two  districts). 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 

on 
moDthly 
salary. 

$40orless. 

$41-45. 

$46-50. 

$51-55. 

Over  155. 

Fifth 

899 
578 

73 
67 

202 
182 

880 
252 

149 

57 

95 

Sixth  (east  half) 

20 

Total 

1,477 
100 

140 
9 

884 
26 

632 
43 

206 
14 

113 

Percent 

8 

Median,  $47.69. 

In  the  individual  studies  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts  the 
monthly  salary  rather  than  yearly  salary  was  computed.  The  tabu- 
lation in  Table  26,  Division  B,  indicates  this  to  be  $47.69. 

MONTHS  UPON  WHICH   SALABY   WAS  RECEIVED. 

Thfe  number  of  months  upon  which  salary  was  received  was  tabu- 
lated for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  districts.  Of  the  1,704 
teachers   responding    to    the   questionnaires   from    these    districts, 
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1 ,643,  or  96  per  cent,  reported.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  teachers 
received  an  income  for  9  months.  The  median  was  8.4  months. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Table  27. — Income — Number  o/monih$  salary  wa»  received. 


Numbwof  dbtrict. 

reporting. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

First  and  second  (males) 

38 

aos 

540 
fiC2 

1 

"i 

1 
7 

2 
9 
8 
IS 

2 
34 
79 
flO 

as 

FJmt  nod  Sf^cond  (fflnulm) 

<55 

-nitrd 

1 

1 

440 

Fourth 

45B 

TVjUU ^ 

l,M3 
100 

1 

3 

1 

14 

1 

34 

1 

195 
12 

"••S 

Percent 



1 

Uediu,  8.4  moaths. 
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OV^ER    ft500 


u  >;; 
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Fig.  7. 


HOW    THE    VACATION    WAS   SPENT. 


The  total  number  of  t^^achers  answering  this  question  can  not  be 
given,  for  the  reason  that  the  nnmber  was  not  reported  for  the  fifth 
<iistrict.  Some  teachers  enumerated  several  ways  in  which  the 
vacation  was  spent.  In  all,  3,267  ways  were  reported  by  all  the 
teachers;  44  per  cent  said  that  they  remained  at  home;  30  per  cent 
spent  the  time  in  school  or  study;  15  per  cent  in  travel;  and  11  per 
cent  worked.  It  is  probable  that  this  work  meant,  in  most  cases, 
remunerative  labor.     The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  28. — How  do  you  spend  your  vacation^ 


Number  of  district. 

Teaeh«r8 
reporting. 

Home. 

School  and 
study. 

TraveUnc 
and  recrea- 
tion. 

Work. 

Total 
number 
of  wars 
reported 

byaU 
teachers. 

}      - 

449 
514 

/            309 

^            4? 
M9 

346 

397 

367 

115 
48 
166 
164 
S44 
146 

93 
36 
SO 
69 
165 
66 

57 
9 
25 
35 
145 
106 

474 

Second. 

144 

Third 

499 

Fourth. 

614 

pMth 

1,051 
686 

Sixth  («»t  half) 

685 

Total..' 

1,430 
44 

•63 
30 

477 
15 

877 
U 

3,267 

Percent 

100 

f 

COMMERCIAL   PURSUITS. 

Relative  to  whether  they  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  to  add 
to  their  income,  2,702  teachers  reported.  This  represented  82  per 
cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaires.  From  the 
table  given  it  seems  that  16  per  cent  of  the  2,702  teachers  did  engage 
in  some  remunerative  pursuits  to  add  to  their  incomes. 
Tablb  29. — TmckerM  engaged  in  commercial  purwiU. 


Number  of  district. 

Teadiers 
reporting. 

Number 
engaged. 

First  and  second 

406 
408 

5ao 

741 
543 

84 

Third 

73 

Fourth 

66 

Fifth 

116 

Sixth  (east  halO                                                                                  

108 

Totid 

2,70J 
100 

442 

Percent 

16 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  442  teachers  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  stated  the  amount  earned.  Only  those  instances 
where  the  entire  amount  was  given  are  indicated  in  the  table.  The 
column  "not  definitely  stated''  includes  those  who  gave  the  amount 
per  month  or  such  indefinite  answers  as  these:  ''Get  rental  from  a 
farm";  '*In  business  with  my  brother";  "Operate  a  farm."  The 
amounts  ranged  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $2,50*0.     The  median  was 

$H6  + . 

Table  30. — Amount  enmed  in  commercial  pursuits. 


Teachers 
reporting. 

IMS. 

Amount  earned  definitely  stated. 

Not 

defi. 

nitely 

stated. 

Number  of  district. 

$51- 
160. 

$101- 
150. 

$151- 
200. 

$201- 
250. 

$251- 
100. 

Over 
$300. 

First  and  second     

37 
39 
45 
72 

52 

12 
16 
U 
18 
14 

8 
19 
13 
16 
16 

2 

S 

2 

13 

Third 

2 

Fourth 

1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

19 

Fifth 

a 

7 

4 
3 

1 
1 

26 

Sixth  (east  half) 

8 

Total 

245 
100 

71 
29 

72 
20 

13 
5 

9 
4 

2 

-K 

9 

4 

66 

Percent 

1              1 

27 

Median,  18^. 
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It  was  interesting  to  note  what  was  done  to  earn  this  extra  money. 
Some  of  the  occupations  were  farmmg,  truck  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  stenographic  work,  clerking  in  a  store,  agency  work,  teach- 
ing music,  and  subletting  rooms.  One  man  earned  $500  in  agency 
work.  The  man  with  $2,500  income  was  a  bachelor  farmer,  who 
taught  school  in  the  winter  months.  His  salary  for  teaching  was 
$65.  He  was  a  imiversity  graduate,  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.^  That  the  teachers  welcomed  a  chance  to  add  to  their  teach- 
ing mcome  was  evidenced  by  such  answers  as  these:  "I  would  if  I 
could";  "No  opportunity";  '* If  possible." 

PROFESSIONAL    EXPENSES. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  respondmg  to  the  question- 
naires estimated  their  professional  expenses.  This  represented  attend- 
ance at  teachers'  associations  and  institutes;  and  the  amount  paid 
for  reading  circle  books  and  teachers'  papers.     The  median  amount 

paid  was  $15.28. 

Table  31. — Professional  expenses. 


Number  of  district. 

Teadiers 
reporting 
onprofes- 

sfonal 
expeoses. 

$8  or 
less. 

1^10. 

111-12. 

•18-14. 

115-10. 

$17-18. 

11^20. 

821-22. 

823 

and 
orer. 

485 
623 
518 
782 
485 

129 
92 
121 
191 
151 

96 
91 
85 
150 
88 

19 
15 
19 
39 
19 

3 

8 

7* 

82 
75 
100 
109 
79 

3 
12 

'"is* 

42 
57 
54 

09 
48 

5 

2* 

8 

104 
171 
187 
182 
100 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sijcth  (east  halO 

Total 

2,783 
100 

084 
24 

521 
19 

111 

4 

18 

445 
16 

33 

1 

270 
10 

15 

•5 

Per  oent 

Kedian,  115.28. 


SUMMARY. 


The  median  yearly  income  based  upon  four  districts  was  $445.28. 
This  represented  97  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  for  the 
four  districts.  The  inedian  number  of  months  upon  which  income 
was  received,  based  upon  the  same  four  districts,  was  8.4  months. 
This  was  96  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding  for  the  four  districts. 
'*  At  home*'  represented  44  per  cent  of  the  ways  vacation  was  spent, 
30  per  cent  was  spent  in  school  and  the  rest  in  travel,  recreation, 
and  work.  Of  2,702  teachers  reporting  on  commercial  pursuits  to 
a<id  to  their  income,  16  per  cent  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Less 
than  half  of  this  16  per  cent  stated  definitely  the  total  amount  earned. 
Eighty-six  dollars  represented  the  median  amount  earned  for  those 
reporting.  A  median  of  $15.28  was  found  to  be  the  amount  paid 
out  for  professional  expenses.     This  was  based  upon  2,793  replies. 

»  Lefler.    SUtus  of  the  RunU  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congresaianal  DistricU    I'age  240. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  topics  discussed,  in  this  chapter  include  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  list  of  questions  grouped  under  the  general  head  of 
*' miscellaneous"  in  the  questionnaire. 

TEACHING  OF  HOME   ECONOMICS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Lefler  relative  to  the  status  of  in- 
struction in  home  economics  and  manual  training,  for  the  fourth 
district,  is  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole: 

The  introduction  of  these  phases  of  instruction  into  Nebraska  rural  schools  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  in  the  experimental  stage,  if  the  status  of  the  fourth  con- 
gressional district  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index. 

Teacha^  are  frank  to  admit  that  they  can  not  handle  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  because  they  are  not  especially  prepared,  and  feel  that  their  general  knowledge 
is  insufficient  wheh  applied  to  instruction  needed  to  revitalize  and  enrich  the  rural 
school  curriculum. 

Three  thousand  and  fifteen,  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  indi- 
cated whether  or  not  they  were  teaching  home  economics  and  manual 
training.  Table  32  shows  that  only  21  per  cent  were  making  any 
attempt  to  teach  these  subjects.  The  full  force  of  this  small  per- 
centage can  best  be  comprehended  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  next  question,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
introduction  of  these  subjects  was  overburdening  to  the  teacher. 
Table  32  indicates  that  2,547  teachers  responded  to  this  question. 
This  was  78  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  returning  the  questionnaires. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  these  teachers  did  find  the  additional  subjects 
overburdening. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Crago's  study  is  characteristic  of 
the  attitude  of  those  teachers  who  felt  the  burdensomeness  of  these 
industrial  subjects: 

One  teacher  answers  "Yes,  indeed,  I  think  most  rural  teachers  are  or  would  be 
satisfied  were  it  not  that  they  are  overburdened,  having  30  or  more  recitations  to  hear 
a  day,  from  seven  to  eight  grades;  the  sweeping,  dusting,  firing  to  do;  a  great  many 
papers  to  correct;  the  lessons  to  plan  for  too  many  grades;  going  to  a  boarding  place 
tired  and  finding  no  comforts  there,  children  hanging  about  you;  supper  at  8.30  to 
9;  poor  light,  a  kerosene  lamp,  a  chilly  room,  destitute  of  any  comforts  whatever. 

>  Lefler.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.    Page  250. 
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Then  tills  same  teacher  takes  upon  herself,  besides  all  this,  the  work  of  tiaining  the 
bo)-?  in  carpenter  work,  farming,  etc.,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  cooking.  Where  will 
she  find  the  time?  "  » 

Tlie  remarks  from  those  who  did  not  find  the  subjects  burdensome 
seemed  to  indicate  that  these  teachers  possessed  some  training  in  the 
subjects  as  well  as  ability  to  organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
correlated  with  other  subjects. 

Table  32. — Teaching  ofhtme  eronomirs  and  manual  training. 


Number  oC  dis~ 

Do  yoa  tmA  home 
ceonoBdrs  and  flUD- 

ual  tralnixigt 

Number 

Mrim 

Eemvks. 

mlnift 
No. 

.^— : 

trlct. 

Number 

m 

100 
623 

MS 

860 

m 

3,015 
iOO 

Yes. 

Na 

Remarks. 

First 

9t 
33 
102 

m 

100 
106 

648 
21 

313 
76 
421 

426 

666 
472 

363 
90 
436 

456 

•m 

466 

2,647 
100 

254 
66 

305 

8M 

629 
296 

1,808 

n 

With  aU  grades... 

Except  in  oomU- 

nancBu 
Fori  teacher 

In  1-ffoon  hand- 
ing without 
texts. 

When  pMSDts  ob- 
ject. 

No  time.  Ridlou- 
lous.  Y«9f  yesl 
Unless  more  help. 

90 

25 
131 

99 

t«6 
190 

If  school  is  not  toa 

S«cand 

If  there  is  propor 

Third 

•qnipBeat. 
U  teadur  and  po- 
pilB  mn  Imsrmi 

A  splendid  iaemk- 

FcMirth 

Fifth 

Not    tfae     wmr     I 

teach  it. 
n  tMOhing  is  pr». 
pw«L 

Sixth  (««t) 

Totml 

739 
20 

TVr  mnt. . 

WELFABE   LEAGUES   AND  OTHEE   ORGANIZATIONS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  entire  niunber  of  teachers  responding 
to  welfare  leagues  and  other  organizations  for  the  reason  that  repoits 
are  not  complete  for  all  the  districts.  A  combination  of  the  reports 
from  all  the  districts  indicates  that  there  were  157  community  leagues, 
852  districts  without  any  organizations^  and  1,053  diflFerent  organizci^ 
tions  reported  outside  of  community  leagues.  It  seems  probable  from 
an  examination  of  the  list  of  organizations  discussed  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  60  organizations  are  all  that  could  properly  be  placed 
imder  the  general  head  of  clubs  for  oommimity  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  teachers  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  civic 
and  welfare  leagues.  The  significant  thing  in  the  study  is  that  so 
many  districts  were  without  a  community  organization  of  any  sort. 
Only  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  activity  in  existing 
organizations. 
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Table  33. —  Welfare  leagues  and  community  organizations. 


Welliare  leagues. 

Other  organizations. 

Nomberofdirtilcts. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Civic  and 
welfare 
league 
tn  com- 
munity. 

Teachers  , 
reporting,  i 

None. 

Oiganiza- 

tions 
reported. 

217 
199 
149 
340 
142 

Teachers 
taking  part 
in  com- 
munity 
organiza- 
tions. 

Pint  and  seo<md 

36 
37 
20 
41 
23 

100 

Third 

506 
517 
803 
655 

430 
836 

235 

178 
191 
256 

57 

Fourth 

9i 

Fmh 

200 

Hixth  (east  hah) 

400 

113 

Total 

157 

852  i            1.053 

578 

Percent 

100 

65 

The  1^053  organizations  were  classified  under  g^iieral  heads. 
Their  distribution  and  number  and  percentage  of  teachers  taking 
active  part  in  them  are  given  below. 

Table  34. —  Teachers  taking  active  part  in  organizations. 


I 


Group. 


Religious  organisations 

Farmers'  organisation 

CliA)s  (or  self-improvement 

Cliibs  for  oommunity  activities 

Jii  venile  dubs 

Fraternal  organisations 

MiscoUaneous 

Total 

Percent 


Num)>er. 

Number 

teachers 

active  in— 

330 

Per  cent 
active  in— 

458 

72 

321 

41 

13 

151 

HO 

93 

bO 

58 

97 

23 

« 

as 

14 

2 

14 

26 

1 

578 

4 

1,053 
100 

u 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  teachers'  activities  were  noted  in  97 
per  cent  of  the  community  clubs.  The  second  highest  percentage 
was  in  clubs  for  self -improvement.  These  included  kensingtons,  sew- 
ing clubs,  music  clubs,  and  culture  olubs.  A  German  club  was  re- 
ported in  one  district.  The  third  highest  group  in  whicJi  teachers 
were  active  was  in  churches  and  allied  religious  societies. 

HOT    LUNCHES    AND    SCHOOL    (;ARDEN8. 

The  responses  on  hot  lunches  and  school  gardens  were  excellent — 
approximately  96  per  cent  in  each  instance.  From  the  accompanying 
table  it  is  evident  that  scliool  lunches  were  not  a  very  tangible  part 
of  the  school  program,  since  only  8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  served 
them.     Nineteen  per  cent  reported  school  gardens. 
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Table  35. — Hot  lunches  and  school  gardens. 


Do  you  serve  hot  limches? 

Do  you  1 

Number 
reporting. 

^ave  a  school  garden? 

Ntimber  of  district. 

Number 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yc4. 

No. 

First 

423 
115 
539 
671 
S90 
624 

41 
14 
46 
46 
86 
28 

382 
101 
493 
525 
801 
506 

418 
112 
639 
560 
882 
624 

121 
40 
113 
109 
146 
73 

297 

Second 

73 

Third    

426 

Fourth 

451 

Fifth 

736 

Sixth  ^oast  half) 

&51 

Total 

3,1C2 
100 

261 
8 

2,901 
92 

3,135 
100 

692 
19 

''^n 

Per  cent..  ••*. 

showing^. attempts^  at  revitalization^ 
and^'^redire'ction'^^or'The     course 'of  STUDV 


TEACM    EITHER.  HOf^^E 
tC0N0MIC5  OR  MANUAL 
TRAINING  OR  BOTH '^ 


THINK  THLSL    SUB-, 
JECT5    BUROCNSOME 


MOT    LUNCME5 


SCHOOL  GAROCNS 


10       20  r  30  -  40      50      60      70      80      90      100 


Fig.  8. 
BESIDBNCB   IN  COUNTEY  AND  CITT, 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires had  lived  from  one  to  60  years  in  the  coimtry;  and  89 
per  cent  had  lived  the  same  range  of  years  in  the  city.  Only  8  per 
cent  stated  they  had  never  lived  in  the  country.  (Table  36.)  The 
11  per  cent  in  Table  37  represents  those  who  had  spent  all  their 
live;^  in  town.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  rural 
teacher  is  town  bred.  From  the  data  given  in  Tables  36  and  37  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nebraska  rural  teachers  of  1914-15  were  not  city 
bred.  An  examination  of  the  tables  indicates  that  these  teachers 
had  lived  about  an  equal  number  of  years  in  both  city  and  country. 
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Table  36. —  Yecrs  lived  in  the  country. 


61 


Time  definite. 

Time  Inde5nite. 

Number  cf  district. 

TcMch- 
crsre- 

1-10 
yews.  1 

! 

11-20  1 
yean*  1 

21-30 
years. 

31-40 
jmn. 

41-50 
years 
and 

over. 

All 
my 
life. 

All,     j 
except  1 

when  1  V' 

in     ,  -^°°^ 

high    1 
school. 

First  and  second 

427 
519 

745 
448 

110 

lis 

138 
91  . 

188- 
116 
224  1 

357" 
75; 

103 

6 

113 

223 

6 

10 
1 
9 

19 

' 

34 
99 

Third 

2 
2 
8 
2 

185 



Fourth 

Fifth 

..'.'.'.v. 

Sixth  (east  half) 

128 

146 

Total 

2,6C8 
100 

549  1 
20 

9601 
36 

451 
17 

39 

1 

14 

1 

313 
12 

146 
5 

216 

Percent 

g 

Table  37. —  Years  lived  in  totcn  and  city. 


Number  of  district. 


Time  definite. 


Teachers 

report- 

mg. 


1-10 
years. 


11-20 
years. 


years.        years.    "^  ^^^ 


Time  indeflnite. 


AUmy 
lUe. 


None. 


First  and  second . 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth. 

Sixth 


367 
521 
490 
524 
307 


116 
128 
160 
235 
84 


173 
102 
151 
226 

84 


"^1 

42  ! 
55  ' 
9 


185 
136 


128  ! 


ToUl 2,209 

Percent 100 


723  ' 
32* 


736 
33 


173 

8 


13  1 


239 
11  I 


321 
15 


SOCIAL    ACTIVITIES      IN'THE     COUNTRV 

0 V.   10       20     .  30       40       ^0       60     .  70       60  _  90    .  IOC 


COMMUNITY  V 
CLUBS     AMONG  . 
CPGANIZATIONS 


,TEACMER5  TAKING, 
ACTIVE    WVRTIN      _ 
ALL  ORGANIZATIONS 


TEACMER5   WMO  > 
MAVE  LIVED    MORE 
.THAN  TEN    YEAW, 
IN  THE  1  COUNTR>r 

TEACMER5  WHO 
REMAIN  IN  THE  ( 
DI5TRICTJ  OVER 
SUNOAV 
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JANITOE  SERVICE. 

As  to  whether  they  did  their  own  janitor  work,  3,238  teachers,  or 
99  per  cent  reported;  3,123,  or  95  per  cent,  reported  upon  extra  pay 
for  such  services.  Table  38  indicates  that  94  per  cent  did  their  own 
janitor  work  and  3  per  cent  were  paid  for  their  services.  On  the 
ilext  question:  '^  If  you  hire  it  done,  do  you  pay  for  it?  "  One  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  reported.  This  number  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  who  did  their  own  janitor  work.  It  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  interj^reted  the  question  to  mean: 
"I  woidd  pay  for  it,  if  I  hired  it  done."  The  significant  thing  is  that 
91  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hirii^  janitors  must  pay  for  such  service 
out  of  their  own  incomes. 


Table  38. — Janitor  u}orh. 

Do  you  do  jrour  own 
Jiuutorworkr 

If  so 

are  you 
extra? 

paid 

If  you  hire  it  dime,  do 
you  pay  for  itT 

Number  of  district. 

Tettch- 

ers  re- 
porting. 

Yes. 

No. 

TeMdi- 
ers  re- 
porting. 

Yes. 

No. 

Teach- 
ers r»- 
porting. 

Y«a. 

No. 

First 

431 
115 
549 
596 
924 
623 

413 
98 
535 
561 
854 
594 

19 
17 
14 
35 
70 
29 

417 
104 
538 
574 
877 
613 

9 
2 
9 
8 
42 
21 

408 
102 
529 
566 
835 
S92 

283 
73 
186 
259 
858 
601 

265  1            19 

Second 

68  '             f^ 

Third 

160 
228 
316 
478 

)i| 

Fourth 

SI 
43 

Fifth 

Sixth  (MsthatO 

21 

Total 

8.23S 
100 

3,054 
94 

184 
6 

3,123 
100 

91 
3 

3,032 
97 

1,660 
100 

1,515 
91 

145 

Per  cent 

9 

Mr.  Crago/  in  his  study  for  the  third  district,  calls  attention  to  the 
spirit  of  annoyance  and  discontent  evidenced  in  these  answers  on 
janitor  services. 

Mr.  Fosnot^  made  a  study,  in  the  fifth  district,  of  the  amounts 
paid  for  janitor  work.  He  found  them  to  vary  from  one  to  five 
dollars  per  month. 

THE   WEEK  END. 

Reports  u]K)n  the  question  relative  to  the  week  end  were  received 
from  3,182  teachers,  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  to 
the  questionnaires.  Of  this  number  39  per  cent  remained  in  the 
district  over  Sunday,  36  per  cent  went  home,  and  25  per  c^ut 
remained  in  the  district  part  of  the  time.  Some  who  answered 
"yes"  said  that  they  would  like  to  go  home,  but  railroads  would 
not  permit.  Some  who  stayed  in  the  district  part  of  the  timo 
answered  thus:  *'Only  in  coldest  weather;"  **In  case  of  storm." 
From  the  returns  not  all  of  the  39  per  cent,  who  stayed  in  the  dis- 
trict over  Sunday,  did  it  by  choice.  There  was  enough  in  the  data 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  these  teachers  were  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  community. 

> OrasD.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Third  Congressional  District.    Paga  148. 
•Foaaoc.   Sutus  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Coagrentooal  District.   Page  147. 
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Table  39. — The  weft  end. 


63 


Number  of  district . 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  <(»st  half ) 

Total 

P«oent.. 


Do  you  remain  In  the  district  Saturday 
audSnndayT 


Teachers 
reporting. 


432 
114 
521 


627 


Yes. 


119 
2S 
250 
3D8 

ai8 

32A 


8.182  1 
100  ; 


1.244 
39 


No. 


166 
46 
14o 
232 
375 
168 


1.132 


Some- 
times. 


147 
40 
126 
I.-W 
202 
133 


806 
25 


SUOGE8TIOKS   POB  BETTERMENT  OF  SURAL   SCHOOLS. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  a  record  of  tie  number  of  teachers 
offering  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schook.  Some  did 
not  offer  any  suggestions,  while  others  gave  several  surest  ions.  In 
all  3,312  suggestions  were  tabulated.  These  wete  classified  under 
the  following  general  heads: 

Tablb  40. — 6uggesiioti§/or  betUrmetU  of  rural  gthooU. 


Heads. 


Consolidation 

Better  buildings  and  equipment 

Better  trained  teachers 

Better  salaries 

More  cooperation 

ImproTed  course  of  study 

Better  living  conditions 

Janitor  service 

Better  supervision 

Miscellaneous 

More  social  life 

Longer  terms 

Total 


3,312 


Number. 

Percent. 

800 

24 

775 

23 

393 

12 

301 

274 

195 

181 

147 

114 

72 

35 

25 

100 


Consolidation  ranked  first  place  among  the  suggestions;  better 
buildings  and  equipment  came  second.  Evidently  these  teachers 
were  aware  of  their  own  lack  of  training,  for  the  need  of  better  trained 
teachers  ranked  third  place.  These  suggestions  are  wholesome, 
affording  a  wealth  of  material  worthy  of  an  exhaustive  study.  Com- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  teachers  themselves  they  represent  the  ideas 
of  those  nearest  the  rural-school  problem,  for  these  teachers  repre- 
sent *^the  man  behind  the  gun." 

SUMMARY. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  instruction  in  either 
home  economics  or  manual  training  or  both.  The  objections  to 
teaching  the  subjects  were:  Already  crowded  programs;  lack  of  room 
and  equipment;  and  objections  on  the  part  of  parents.     Some  thought 
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it  possible  to  teach  the  subjects  if  teachers  were  prepared  and  the 
subjects  were  properly  correlated.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
community  leagues  were  tabulated.  However,  an  examination  of 
the  data  indicated  that  many  teachers  failed  to  interpret  just  what 
community  leagues  meant,  for  only  60  of  the  organizations  named 
could  be  properly  termed  community  leagues.  Fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  entire  number  of  organiza- 
tions reported.  Although  the  number  of  community  leagues  was 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  entire  number  of  organizations,  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  that  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  97  per  cent 
of  the  community  organizations.  Eght  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
served  hot  Ixmches;  and  19  per  cent  reported  school  gardens.  These 
teachers  had  lived  about  an  equal  number  of  years  in  town  and 
country.  Their  own  janitor  work  was  done  by  94  per  cent  of  the 
teachers;  3  per  cent  were  paid  extra  for  their  services;  91  per  cent 
said  that  if  they  hired  the  janitor  work  done  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  'Hiirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  spent 
the  week-end  in  the  district,  and  26  per  cent  stayed  over  occasionally. 
Many  confessed  that  they  would  go  home  if  they  could.  In  the  sug- 
gestions offered  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  school  consolidation 
ranked  first. 
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A  RECAPITULATION. 


This  study  on  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  of  Nebraska  was 
made  by  a  committee  from  the  graduate  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  It  is  based  upon  the  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  by  the  committee  to  all  the  rural  teachers  of  the  State, 
except  the  west  half  of  the  sixth  congressional  district,  during  the 
school  year  of  1914-15.  Replies  were  received  from  3,278  rural 
teachers.  This  represented  62.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
teachers  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent.  Interpreting  the  study 
in  terms  of  medians,  averages,  and  highest  percentages,  the  following 
may  be  said  relative  to  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  for  the  school 
year  that  the  study  was  made: 

The  rural  teacher  was  a  yoimg  woman  21  years  of  age,  who  had 
lived  approximately  an  equal  number  of  years  in  both  country  and 
town.  From  the  replies  on  nationality  it  was  evident  that  her 
foreign  lineage  was  near  rather  than  remote.  Her  education  was 
received  in  Nebraska  and  consisted  of  one  simmier  beyond  eight 
years  of  elementary  and  four  years  of  high  school  training.  She 
held  a  coimty  second-grade  certificate.  The  list  of  subjects  that 
she  had  studied  was  comprehensive.  She  felt  most  proficient  in 
arithmetic  and  liked  to  teach  it  best.  She  had  no  preparation  for 
the  industrial  subjects,  did  not  teach  them,  and  believed  that  their 
introduction  into  the  rural-school  course  was  a  burden  to  the  already 
overcrowded  program.  She  had  no  training  in  social  service  work. 
Her  expectancy  in  the  teaching  profession  was  1.85  terms.  She 
hoped  to  become  a  grade  teacher  in  town. 

This  teacher's  yearly  income  was  $445.28.  She  paid  $114.80  for 
board,  did  her  own  janitor  work,  without  extra  pay,  and  spent  her 
vacation  at  home  or  attending  summer  school.  She  would  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  add  to  her  income  through  some 
commercial  pursuit.  Her  institute  expenses  and  teacher's  periodi- 
cals amounted  to  $15.28  per  year.  She  lived  in  a  family  of  two 
children.  She  occupied  a  room  by  herself,  but  it  was  not  heated, 
and  there  were  no  bath  conveniences.  She  did  not  spend  the  week 
end  in  the  district  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  weather  or  traveling 
conditions.  She  took  some  part  in  the  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. The  organizations  that  appealed  to  her  most  were  com- 
munity and  self-improvement  clubs  and  religious  societies.  She 
believed  that  consoUdation  was  the  thing  most  needed  for  the  bet- 
terment of  rural-school  conditions. 
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APPENDIX. 


A  copy  of  the  quesdonnaire  which  was  sent  the  teachers  is  given  below: 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHER  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  this  questiomiaire  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  die 
State,  you  are  asked  to  give  the  utmost  care  in  answering  the  questions.  Where  there 
is  not  space  enough  for  answers,  use  the  back  of  the  sheet.  This  survey  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  from  the  graduate  school,  department  of  education,  University 
of  Nebraska,  consisting  of  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  rural-school  inspector,  chairman;  Super- 
intendents A.  Orago,  of  Central  City;  W.  M.  Simons,  of  Friend;  E.  M.  Colbert,  of 
OrawffM-d;  F.  E.  Weyer,  of  Atkinson;  and  R.  T.  Foenot,  teadier  of  mathematJcs, 
Hastings  High  School.  Please  send  your  answears  to  the  member  of  the  committee 
from  your  congressional  district  whose  name  is  stamped  upon  the  blanks. 

County.        Name 

Age Nationality 

Education, 

1.  (a)  Number  of  actual  months  spent  below  the  high  school  and  wh»e? 
(6)  In  high  school  and  where? 

(c)   If  you  have  had  work  beyond  the  high  sdiool,  where  and  how  mudi? 
((/)  List  of  All  the  subjects  you  ever  studied,  including  time  and  week 

hours  (L  e.,  time  in  hours  of  recitations  per  week)  given  to  each. 
(«)  Subjects  in  which  you  feel  most  proficient? 
(J)  Subjects  you  like  to  teach  best? 
(g)  Have  you  had  any  actual  experience  in  agriculture  (nature  and  amount 

in  each  case)? 
(A)  Domestic  science? 
(t)  Manual  training? 
(J)  Social  settlement  work? 
(k)  What  certificate  do  you  hold? 
Experience. 

2.  (a)  Number  of  terms,  including  months'  experience  in  teaching? 
(6)  As  a  rural  teacher? 

(c)  As  a  village  teacher? 

(d)  In  town  or  city? 

(e)  If  city  teacher,  what  grade? 

(J)  Give  dates  of  teaching,  including  districts? 
(g)  Is  it  your  purpose  to  continue  in  teadnng? 
(h)  If  so,  what  line? 
School  centutf  attendance^  and  enumeration, 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  school  census  enimieration?    Give  number  by  ages  thus: 

Age  6,  males ,  females ;  age  6,  males ,  females 

;  age  7,  males ,  females ;  etc. 

(6)  Give  number  enrolled  in  school,  including  ages  and  sexes,  thuis:  Age  5, 

males ,  females ;  age  6,  males ,  females ; 

age  7,  males ,  females ;  etc 
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8du)ol  eentxiB,  attendance^  and  enumeration — Continued. 

3.  (c)  Account  or  give  the  reasons  for  the  difference  between  those  registered 

and  enrolled? 

(d)  Average  daily  attendance,  including  ages,  thus:  Age  5,  males , 

females ;  age  6,  males ,  females ;  age  7,  males 

,  females ;  etc. 

(e)  How  many  defective  children  in  your  district:  Males ,  females 

'  ? 

(J)  Blind:  Males, ,  females ? 

(g)  Deaf:  Males ,  females ? 

{h)  Feeble  minded:  Males ,  females ? 

(t)  How  many  of  these  are  being  cared  for  in  State  or  private  institutions: 

Males ,  females ? 

The  hoarding  place, 

4.  (a)  What  does  board  and  room  cost  you  per  year,  on  how  many  months  in 

school? 
(6)  Do  you  room  by  yourself? 
(c)  Is  it  heated? 

(<f)  How  many  children  in  ihe  home? 
{e)  What  facilities  for  bathing? 
Inoomt, 

5.  (a)  What  is  your  yearly  salary  on  how  many  months  of  teaching? 
(6)  How  do  you  spend  your  vacation? 

(c)  Do  you  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  to  add  to  your  income? 
((f)  The  amount  of  the  latter? 

(e)  What  does  it  cost  you  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  and  associations 
and  buy  reading  circle  books,  etc.? 
MiBcellanemis, 

6.  (a)  Do  you  teach  home  economics  and  manual  training? 

(6)  Is  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  in  the  rural  school  overburdening 

the  teacher? 
(c)  Is  there  an  organized  dvic  and  welfare  league  in  your  community? 
((f)  Name  other  helpful  organizations  in  yoiu*  community? 
(«)  Do  you  take  an  active  part  in  any  of  these?    Which? 
(J)  Do  you  serve  hot  lunches  at  noon? 
{g)  Do  you  have  a  school  garden? 
(h)  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  the  country? 
(t)  In  town  or  city? 

(J)  Do  you  do  your  own  janitor  work?    If  so,  are  you  paid  extra? 
(i)  If  you  hire  it  done,  do  you  pay  for  it? 
(J)  Do  you  remain  in  your  district  over  Satiuxlay  and  Sunday? 
(m)What  suggestions  would  you  offer  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural 

teacher? 
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EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 
By  I.  L.  Kandel. 


CONTBifTS. — General    tendencies — Secondary   education — ^Training   ot   secondary    schod- 
teachen — Separation  of  charch  and  State. 


GENERAL  TENDENCIES. 

The  development  of  education  in  Germany  during  the  past  two 
years  must  necessarily  remain  obscure  until  the  sources  of  direct 
information  are  again  opened  up.  From  extracts  and  references 
here  and  there  the  educational  situation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  happy,  and,  if  reports  such  as  the  following  may  be 
trusted,  the  machinery  so  carefully  built  up  seems  to  have  failed  at 
the  crisis.  Writing  in  the  Vossische  2ieitung  of  January  23,  1918, 
Dr.  Paul  Hildebrandt  contrasts  the  early  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
the  German  school  children  and  their  war  activities  with  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1918) : 

The  sixth-grade  pupils  of  1914  are  now  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  up];>er 
third.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  the  war.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that 
now  In  the  fourth  year  of  war  our  children  exhibit  signs  of  change?  Too  many 
of  the  restraints  have  been  removed  which  should  shape  their  developments; 
the  loosening  of  family  ties,  the  father  at  the  front,  the  mother  employed  away 
from  home,  and  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  doing  the  work  of  men;  the 
relaxation  of  school  discipline.  Of  the  teachers  of  the  Berlin  pubUc  schools, 
for  instance,  two  thirds  have  gone  into  the  army.  The  remainder  are  over- 
worked. Dropping  class  periods,  or  combining  classes  together  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  the  higher  schools  half  of  the  teachers  are  in  the  army.  Further- 
more, standards  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  gradually  t>een 
lowered  until  the  final  examination  has  been  pushed  back  fully  two  classes. 
AU  of  these  conditions  have  influenced  our  students  and  have  weakened  their 
persistence,  since  they  see  that  they  can  attain  a  scholastic  standing  without 
effort  that  formerly  demanded  the  severest  application. 

Young  people  foUow  the  law  of  their  nature.  They  are  guided  by  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment  and  they  can  not  permanently  resist  them.  In  addi- 
tian,  as  time  went  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  students  of  higher  institutions, 
and  particularly  in  the  towns,  the  hardship  of  Inadequate  nourishment  ap- 
peared. It  is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  medical  specialists  that  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  suffered  most  In  this  respect.  General  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  fact  that  the  children  were  less  sensitive  to  reproof,  that  they 
paid  no  more  attention  to  threats,  because  the  school  authorities  had  directed 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  every  leniency,  and  since  promotions  no  longer 
represented  any  definite  standard  of  accomplishment.  This  special  considera- 
tioo  for  the  children  was  most  obvious  in  the  schools  of  the  large  cities.    Was 
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not  harvest  work  and  the  country  vacation  necessary  to  maintain  the  healtb 
of  the  coming  generation,  and  was  it  not  necessary  for  a  great  many  to  be  set 
bade  in  their  studies  so  that  they  required  repeated  concessions  to  maintain 
their  rank  and  thereby  continualiy  lower  scholastic  standards  of  their  classes? 

That  spirit  of  voluntary  service  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  re- 
vealed itself  in  its  fairest  aspect  has  now  disappeared.  Everywhere  we  hear 
lamentations  over  the  increasing  distaste  shown  for  military  services.  Pupils 
collect  articles  now  for  the  reward,  not  from  patriotism,  and  the  older  pupils 
have  their  struggles.  Shall  they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  leave 
school  with  a  half-completed  education,  or  shall  they  avoid  placing  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  will  have  to  enlist  for  their  country?  What  an  un- 
happy indecision  even  for  the  l)e8t  of  them,  those  who  really  think  about  the 
matter. 

Furthermore,  in  those  ranks  of  society  which  are  less  influenced  by  tradition, 
discipline,  and  education,  we  find  increasing  violations  of  the  law.  At  the  first 
this  manifested  itself  merely  in  an  increase  of  theft.  More  recenUy  it  has 
taken  a  decided  turn  toward  personal  assaulta  It  is  true,  the  latter  are  still 
negligible  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  Juvenile  offenses,  but  they  are 
increasing  every  year.  Already  the  number  of  violent  crimes  committed  by 
youths  in  the  city  of  Berlin  is  more  than  three  tinges  the  number  reported 
in  1914. 

Thus,  dark  shadows  are  falling  over  the  brilliant  picture  of  1914.  Ihrery 
ditdplinary  influence,  every  effort  of  the  still  fundamentally  ^und  Qermon 
nation  must  be  exerted  to  oppose  this  tei^dency,  and  to  lead  the  children  bads 
to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Another  picture,  but  one  also  indicating  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  conduct  of  the  schools,  is  given  in  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  for 
February  8,  1918. 

The  Saxon  minister  of  education  recently  drew  attention  in  the  Saxon  Diet 
to  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  war  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  fuel,  which  last  year  frequently 
necessitated  the  closing  of  schools,  and  this  year  has  required  the  removal  and 
amalgamation  of  whole  schools,  the  unsatisfactory  health  of  the  teachers  has 
had  an  undesirable  effect 

War  conditions,  according  to  the  minister,  have  caused  great  emaciation  and 
premature  ageing,  and  have  diminished  the  capacity  for  work  (alike  physical 
and  intellectual)  and  the  sharpness  of  the  senses.  This  state  of  things  is 
attributed  not  only  to  the  food  supply  situation,  but  also  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty and  extent  of  the  professional  work  falling  upon  teachers  (only  8,965  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  were  at  work  in  Saxony  on  1st  of  October,  1917.  as 
compared  with  14,800  before  the  war),  and  to  the  large  amount  of  auxiliary 
service  imposed  upon  teachers  in  connection  with  war  economic  measures. 

These  accounts  hardly  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  eulogies 
heaped  on  the  German  school  system  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  in  the  daily  press,  in  professional  magazines  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  then  felt  very  universally  that  the  ele^lentary  school, 
the  training  ground  of  the  discipline  and  physical  strength  and  com- 
prehensive culture  that  characterize  the  German  soldier,  had  tri- 
umphed signally  over  the  illiterate  Russians  and  Italians,  as  well  as 
the  decadent  French  and  the  treacherous  English.   It  was  the  elemen- 
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tary  schools  that  produced  the  patriotic,  loyal,  thorough  soldier 
whom  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  carried  to  victory.  This  un- 
guarded flattery  of  the  elementary  schools  and  their  teachers  helped 
somewhat  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  a  movement  to  which  attention 
had  been  redirected  just  before  the  war.  At  an  educational  confer- 
enoe  which  met  at  Kiel  in  June,  1914,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  branches  of  education,  it  was  urged  with  much 
enthusiasm  that  on  the  basis  of  a  national  common  school  higher  edu- 
cation be  made  accessible  to  as  many  classes  in  society  as  possible  so 
that  intelligence  might  be  recruited  wherever  it  was  found.  Oppor- 
tunity for  ability  could  best  be  furnished  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Einheitsschule  or  common  school  system.  The  program  also 
included  the  unification  of  all  branches  of  the  teaching  profession 
with  the  further  implication  of  a  uniform  system  of  training  for  all 
and  equal  access  for  all  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  educational 
profession.  The  elimination  of  social  and  sectarian  distinction  is  an- 
other plank  in  the  platform  for  educational  reorganization. 

The  idea  of  the  Einheitsschule  has  a  long  history  in  Germany;  it 
has  always  been  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  progressive  politics  and 
thoughtful  educators.  When  last  agitated  in  the  eighties.  Prof. 
Rein  and  Mr.  J.  Tews,  now  the  doyen  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers,  were  associated  with  the  movement  as  they  now  are  with 
its  revival.  The  principle  underlying  the  system  of  the  Einheits- 
schule is  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  shall  have 
a  common  educational  foundation  to  be  followed  by  educational 
opportunities  thereafter  suited  to  their  abilities.  This  implies  the 
elimination  of  the  Vorschule,  or  special  fee-paying  school,  which 
prepares  pupils  fi'om  the  age  of  6  imtil  their  entrance  into  the 
secondary  school  at  about  the  age  of  9  and  which  is  a  distinctly  class 
school.  The  further  implication  of  the  Einheitsschule  is  the  post- 
ponement of  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  to  12,  a  change 
that  has  much  to  commend  it  on  grounds  other  than  the  provision 
of  democratic  opportunities,  and  is  at  least  a  better  age*  at  which 
a  correct  choice  of  a  course  and  a  career  can  be  made  than  9.^ 

A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  movement  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  when  politics  was  adjourned,  when  enthusiasm  and  victory 
had  welded  the  Nation  together  as  one,  and  when  Hindenburg  was 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  Hannibal  and  the  captain  of  the  Emdcn  to 
Leonidas.  The  commercial  and  industrial  classes  had,  it  was  gener- 
ally felt,  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  The 
greatest  inability  to  meet  the  situation  had  been  shown  by  the  politi- 

^Tbe  present  account  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  movement  In  the  Pddagogiache  Zeitung 
between  1014-1010,  when  direci  Information  ceased  to  be  accessible.  A  valuable  analysis 
of  contemporary  educational  literatui-e  ia  contained  in  an  article  on  L€8  Projcts  de 
Ri  formes  Scolaires  en  AUemagne^  in  Revue  Pidagogique,  VoL  60,  pp.  250-267,  September, 
1010  i  and  Vol.  70,  pp.  408-517,  May,  1917. 
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cal  and  diplomatic  leaders  who  had  enjoyed  the  traditional  oppoiv 
tunities  for  higher  education.  The  demand  was  at  onee  renewed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  common  school  from  which  pupils  of 
promise  in  all  classes  of  society  might  be  recruited  to  place  their 
intellectual  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  state  and  to  furnish  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  reserve  to  make  up  for  the  physical  and 
intellectual  losses  incurred  during  the  war.  It  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  providing  an  easy  road  {Bahn  leicht)  for  ability  but  an 
open  road  (Bah/n,  frei), 
X  The  war  changed  the  aspects  of  the  problem;  the  need  of  the 
hour  was  a  German  national  schocd  with  opportunity  for  all  to 
cooperate  in  promoting  the  great  aims  of  the  (German  cultural  state. 
National  unity  could  only  be  advanced  by  a  national  common  school, 
which,  according  to  the  progressives,  including  the  Deutsche  Leh- 
rerverein  and  the  social  democrats,  must  be  established  as  a  free, 
undenominational  and  nationally  uniform  institution  placing  gifted 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the  same  footing  for  promotion  to 
higher  education  as  the  diildren  of  the  richer  classes.  Cultural  and 
social  equality  must  be  established  for  the  working  classes  who  were 
anxious  to  play  their  proper  part  in  the  development  of  common 
national  aims.  They  desired  not  so  much  to  reach  the  top,  but  that 
their  abler  members  should  have  opportunities  <^ned  to  them  suited 
to  their  ability  without  reference  to  school  privileges  and  certificates. 
For  the  member  of  the  working  dasses  the  question  is  not  so 
much,  ^^How  can  I  raise  my  son  socially  through  education  t"  as 
^'  How  can  I  secure  for  my  class  or  rather  its  abler  members  appro- 
priate influence  in  the  adminstration  of  the  state  and  of  the  c(Hnmu- 
nity,  in  industry,  conmierce,  transport,  and  how  can  I  put  an  end 
to  the  influences  of  privilege  that  are  socially  detrimental)  "  Selec- 
tion for  educational  advantages  must  in  the  future  be  based  in  the 
opinion  of  the  advocates  of  the  movement  not  on  privilege  but  on  the 
common  right  of  all  classes.  The  proposals  for  the  Einheitsschule 
are  well  summarized  in  a  resolution  passed  in  June,  1918,  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Prussian  Women  Teachers,  meeting  at  Hannover: 

National  unity,  returning  stronger  than  ever  after  the  war,  will  demand  a 
unified  school  system  for  all  Germany.  The  reco.  .ruction  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  made  with  a  single  compulsory  elementary  school  as  its 
foundation.  Reasons  for  this  are  of  different  kinds ;  reasons  of  social  justice, 
that  every  gifted  child  shall  be  able  to  advance  to  a  higher  education ;  national 
and  economical  reasons,  that  the  state  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  aU  native 
talent  in  the  most  suitable  place,  and  shall  be  able  to  economize  In  the  heavy 
and  useless  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  the  presence  of  poorly  endowed 
scholars  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Karl  Muthesius,  long  a  leader  in  educational  affairs,  is  opposed  to 
class  barriers  and  restrictions  on  intellectual  development  merely 
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because  of  poverty.  1  The  elementary  school  up  to  12  must  be  the 
national  school  offering  a  common  foundation  for  all;  beyond  this 
opportimities  must  be  created  for  differentiation  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation^^The  common  school  must 
be  free  from  clerical  control  and  permiCEed  to  be  self -directing.  He 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  classical  tradition  in  days  when 
German  culture  is  fully  developed  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  educa- 
tion. Prof.  Bein,  in  a  work  by  Fr.  Thimme/  in  which  are  collected 
the  opinions  of  leading  Germans  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  de- 
clares himself  most  emphatically,  as  might  be  expected,  in  favor  of 
the  common  school,  whose  establishment  would  make  a  real  and 
effectual  contribution  to  the  development  of  national  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  all  children.  Such  an  organization  would  give  inner  unity 
to  the  whole  system  of  moral  culture  in  Gtermany. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  *  approaches  the  whole  question  of  reform 
from  a  broader  standpoint  than  any  other  of  its  advocates.  He  not 
only  questions  the  existing  basis  and  aims  of  education,  but  seeks 
to  bring  the  reform  into  line  with  the  modem  needs  of  society.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  secondary  and  subordinate  end;  the 
school's  essential  task  is  to  make  men  capable  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  society  and  of  humanity.  Character,  moral  courage,  energy,  and 
sense  of  civic  duty  are  qualities  that  are  more  vital  than  mere  in- 
formation. Contrary  to  prevailing  thought  among  his  countrymen 
he  opposes  the  theory  that  the  state  is  a  separate  entity  existing 
apart  from  the  individuals  composing  it.  He  accepts  the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  view  that  the  state  is  an  association  of  individuals 
organized  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  all.  In  such  a  state 
the  free  and  willing  collaboration  of  citizens  should  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  restraint  and  coercion. 

'  The  educational  implication,  according  to  Kerschensteiner,  is  that 
"  it  is  essential  that  the  school  should  cease  to  be  the  playground  of 
individual  ambitions  and  egoisms,  in  order  that  it  may  become  the 
homo  of  social  devotion."  The  aim  should  not  be  intellectual  culture 
or  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  but  training  for  human  intercourse  and 
_just  action.  The  sense  of  civic  duty  can  only  be  called  forth  in  a  state 
that  furnishes  scope  for  the  development  of  personality.  "  If  we 
wish  to  realize  the  true  civic  spirit,  we  must  subdue  the  narrow 
national  spirit."  The  school  must  accordingly  fulfil  a  twofold 
duty — it  must  take  account  of  individual  differences  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  in  the  foreground  the  imiversal  element — practical  con- 
duct   Educational  reform  must  start  from  these  premises. 

»Thliiiine,    Fr.    Vom    inneren    Frieden    de9    dcuUchen    Volkes,      Leipzig,    1916. 

*  Ututnchc  Schulerziehung  in  Krieg  mid  Frieden,  BerllD,  1016.  Kandel,  Jessie  D. 
Liberal  TendencleH  in  German  Education.  Educational  Review,  yoI.  67,  May,  1919.  Pp. 
309  flf. 
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The  state,  says  Kerschensteiner,  must  gaarantee  the  right  of 
every  child  to  an  education  suited  to  his  ability.  He  combats  all  the 
arguments  of  opponents  of  this  movement — overcrowding  of  second- 
ary schools,  difficulty  of  selection,  lowering  of  standards,  increase  of 
the  intellectual  proletariat,  and  the  danger  of  social  conflicts.  The 
Einheitsschule  should,  therefore,  be  an  educational  institution  for 
all  up  to  the  age  of  22  or  24,  with  selection  all  along  the  line  accord- 
ing to  individual  diffei^ences.  Unlike  Rein,  Kerschensteiner  does 
not  desire  to  keep  all  children  together  as  long  as  possible  but  would 
begin  to  differentiate  as  soon  as  individual  bent  appears.  For  such 
a  system  flexibility  and  elasticity  are  indispensable;  bureaucratic 
control  and  uniformity  are  dangerous.  Selection  might  begin  at  as 
early  an  age  as  nine,  when  those  who  show  intellectual  aptitude  may 
be  transferred  to  secondary  schools.  For  those  who  remain  in  the 
elementary  school  variety  may  be  afforded  by  a  departmental  system. 
There  should  be  transfers  back  and  forth  between  schools  and  depart- 
ments to  give  the  individual  every  opportunity  for  realizing  himself. 

But  whether  a  child  remains  in  an  elementary  school  or  goes  on 
to  a  secondary  or  vocational  school,  the  fundamental  task  of  educa-  ^ 
tion  continues  to  be  the  preparation  of  citizens;  the  civic  spirit  must 
saturate  the  whole  of  education;  not  the  emphasis  on  nationalism 
or  on  German  language  and  literature,  but  the  sovereign  idea  of 
preparation  of  all  for  society,  can  successfully  promote  the  desired 
end.  Education  is  a  State  function,  and  since  the  State  has  claims 
superior  to  those  of  smaller  groups  and  societies,  it  should  have  the 
right  to  arbitrate  and  decide  between  conflicting  interests,  without, 
however,  ignoring  particular  characteristics.  Centralization  that  is 
too  strict  will  stifle  local  effort  and  individual  initiative;  competi- 
tion and  rivalry  are  essential  to  life  and  progress. 

Opposition  to  these  claims  was  immediately  aroused  and  came 
from  the  secondary  schools,  teachers  of  traditional  subjects,  school 
inspectors,  administrative  officials,  and  the  clerical  and  conservative 
elements  in  politics.  The  secondary-school  teachers  in  general  feared 
overcrowding  of  their  schools.  The  specialists  were  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  secondary  educa- 
tion from  the  age  of  9  to  12  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards. 
The  inspectors  and  administrative  official  produced  arguments 
against  a  radical  change  based  on  considerations  of  the  good  of  the 
lower  classes ;  higher  education  would  only  lead  to  unrest  and  discon- 
tent, to  dissatisfaction  with  the  social  position  of  parents,  and  am- 
bitions for  higher  positions  that  are  limited  in  number;  pupils  from 
poorer  homes  and  humbler  environments  do  not  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  that  are  po^essed  by  the  children  of  the 
upper  classes — a  condition  that  in  itself  might  be  fraught  with  danger 
consequent  on  the  sudden  transfer  from  a  humble  to  a  higher  status. 
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In  any  case  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  furnishes  no  cri- 
terion for  the  selection  of  pupils  for  advancement  to  higher  educa- 
tion, so  that  early  selection  would  be  surrounded  with  risk  for  the 
aspiring  pupil,  while  no  account  would  be  taken  of  or  provision  made 
for  late  development.  It  would  also  be  unjust  to  the  elementary 
school  teachers  to  deprive  them  of  the  pick  of  their  product  and  the 
promotion  of  gifted  pupils  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  an  ever- 
present  incentive  to  the  less  well  endowed.  If  the  views  of  the  radicals 
were  realized  and  the  selection  of  able  pupils  for  advancement  to  sec- 
ondary schools  were  made  by  the  schools,  the  rights  of  parents  would 
be  outraged;  at  the  most  all  that  the  schools  should  do  would  be  to 
advise  parents  and  allow  them  to  act  if  they  choose.  The  fear  was 
also  expressed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Rudolf  Eucken  that  the 
realization  of  the  common-school  proposal  would  endanger  traditional 
values  in  school,  lower  standards,  compromise  the  precious  things 
of  German  culture,  and  in  the  last  analysis  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  private  schools  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  social  class  to  preserve 
these  heritages.  Curt  Fritzsche,^  in  a  work  on  the  Einheitsschule, 
claims  to  see  the  purport  of  the  whole  movement  in  the  reception  ac- 
corded at  the  Kiel  congress  of  1914  to  the  declaration  of  two  French 
delegates  that  it  represented  the  international  ideal  common  to  all 
Europe — clearly  the  aims  of  the  movement  are  internationalism,  de- 
mocratization, radicalism,  antireligious  secularization,  egoism,  and 
social  feuds. 

Finally,  Ferdinand  J.  Schmidt,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  attacks  the  movement  in  an  article  in  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher,  October,  1916.  He  charges  the  reformers  with 
basing  their  agitation  on  political  prejudices  and  class  interests. 
The  proposal  to  establish  an  extended  unified  school  system,  with  six 
years  of  elementary  education,  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three 
of  secondary,  without  distinction  for  all  would  lower  the  standard  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  intellect ;  it  would  tend  to  a  reduction 
of  the  elementary  school  subjects,  and,  by  consequence,  would  lower 
the  standards  of  the  secondary  schools!  Foreign  languages  would 
be  begun  too  late,  and  the  boy  going  out  into  the  world  at  the  age 
of  15  would  have  studied  French  or  English  for  only  one  year ;  ulti- 
mately languages  would  disappear  entirely  from  the  intermediate 
stage  and  with  them  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  broadening 
the  mind  would  be  gone.  The  reformers  are  the  dupes  of  a  pedagogic 
materialism  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the  nation  in  diverting  the 
aim  of  education  from  its  true  goal — amoral  culture.  Emphasis  would 
then  only  be  placed  on  developing  those  qualities  and  those  abilities 
that  would  yield  most  profit. 

«  rrttstche,  C.    Die  B4nhtm$ohule  in  Bihhethtk  fUr  FoMm-  und  Weltioirt9chafi,  Na  21, 
Dretden,  1916. 
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This  is  the  American  method  in  education  with  all  its  dangers.  The  reform 
would  not  result  in  social  equality;  class  distinctions  continue  even  in  coun- 
tries that  have  a  unified  school  system  open  to  all.  By  boundlessly  developing 
the  understanding,  which  divides  and  separates,  by  releasing,  without  check  or 
hindrance,  the  intellectual  abilities  of  individuals,  by  freeing  them  from  that 
wholesome  and  indispensable  discipline  of  social  morality,  they  are  bringing 
about,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  overthrow  and  dismemberment 
of  national  unity. 

Early  in  1916  the  subject  came  within  the  realm  of  practical  poli- 
tics when  the  educational  estimates  for  1916-17  were  brought  up  for 
debate  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representatives  (Abgeordnet^n- 
Tunis).  The  Social  Democrats  and  the  Progressive  Volkspartei  carae 
forward  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  Vorschule  and  the 
throwing  open  of  opportunities  for  ability  in  whatever  grade  of 
society  it  might  appear.  The  Vorschule  is  merely  a  school  for  those 
privileged  by  class,  who  made  no  other  use  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunity than  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Einjahrigenzeugnis.  If  the 
principle  of  the  Einheitsschule  were  adopted  the  best  pupils  would 
pass  on  completion  of  their  elementary  school  course  to  the  secondary 
school  and  in  five  or  six  years  obtain  the  Reifezeugnis  or  certificate 
of  maturity  that  would  admit  them  to  the  imiversities.  Both  pro- 
posals met  with  opposition  from  the  conservatives  and  the  clericals 
who  feared  that  the  common-school  movement  would  involve  seculari- 
zation. They  were  prepared  to  grant  one  concession  that  the  transfer 
of  pupi^  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
made  as  easy  as  that  from  the  Vorschule.  On  bdialf  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  minister  of  education  admitted  the  need  of  establishing 
facilities  for  transferring  able  pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  suggested  the  organization  of  a  Mittelschule 
for  this  purpose.  He  referred  to  an  experiment  that  had  already 
been  conducted  in  Berlin  whereby  pupils  from  elementary  schools 
were  transferred  to  the  Quarta  class  or  third  year  of  the  Realschule 
and  in  four  years  attained  to  the  Einjahrigenzeugnis.  Such  pupib 
could  then  move  on  to  the  Oberrealschule  and  at  19  or  20  be  ready  to 
pass  on  to  the  universities. 
.^  Tn  the  course  of  1916  announcements  appeared  in  the  press  that  the 
ministry  of  education  was  preparing  regulations  to  enable  fit  and 
selected  pupils,  after  three  years  in  an  elementary  school,  to  be  trans- 
ferred without  further  examination  to  a  secondary  school,  thus  en- 
joying practically  the  same  privilege  as  the  pupils  of  the  Vorschule, 
with  the  difference  that,  if  found  deficient,  they  could  be  returned  to 
the  elementary  grades.  This  proposal  met  with  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion ;  it  was  feared  that  the  secondary  schools  would  be  invaded  and 
that  the  teachers  and  principals  of  these  schools  would  not  have  the 
power  to  turn  pupils  back  to  the  elementary  schools.   The  result  was 
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that  the  ministry  denied  that  it  was  even  considering  such  a  sugges- 
tion, and  stated  that  it  was  merely  planning  to  codify  the  regulations 
for  the  entrance  examinations  to  secondary  schools  which  had  re- 
mained unchanged  since  1837.  When  the  new  regulations  were  issued 
in  August,  it  was  found  that  they  benefitted  the  Vorschule  rather 
than  the  elementary  schools. 

The  question  of  the  Einheitsschule  again  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  estimates  for  1917-18  and  the  Government  was  then 
compelled  to  act.  The  position  of  the  minister  of  education  showed 
clearly  that  the  ground  had  been  shifted.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  Einheitsschule  and  of  plans  for  facilitating  the  transition  from 
the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  the  problem  had  been  nar- 
rowed down  to  that  of  selecting  gifted  elementary  school  pupils  for 
advancement  to  higher  education.  The  minister  announced  that  he 
had  early  in  1917  addressed  the  following  questions  to  all  district 
inspectors : 

(o)  In  what  elementary  school  organizations  can  a  good  pupil  pass  into 
sexta  of  a  secondary  school  without  necessitating  special  arrangements  or  alter- 
aUoDS  in  the  school  program? 

(&)  If  such  organizations  do  not  exist,  what  changes  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  program  to  render  these  transfers  possible? 

(c)  Can  such  changes  be  made  without  disadvantage  to  the  other  students? 
If  not,  suggestions  should  be  made  for  special  arrangements  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  pupiL 

It  was  announced  that  an  experiment  was  being  conducted  by  the 
Government  at  Konigsberg  and  plans  were  in  progress  for  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  gifted  children  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Breslau, 
Mannheim,  and  Hamburg. 

The  new  movement  for  the  selection  of  gifted  and  exceptional  chil- 
dren seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  completely  any  further 
demands  for  the  Einheitsschule-  In  the  schools  systems  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  above  Begabtenschulen  have  been  or  are  in  process  of 
being  established,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  compromise  will 
be  accepted  by  both  sides.  Nowhere  has  a  common  school  been  put 
into  operation,  and  teachers'  associations  appear  to  have  been  active 
in  promoting  the  new  experiments,  which  are  limited  to  facilitating 
access  to  middle  and  secondary  schools  to  gifted  and  exceptional 
(Begabten  and  Hoclibegabten  pupils)  in  elementary  schools- 

In  Berlin  such  an  experiment  was  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of 
Geheimer  Justizrat  Cassel,  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Volkspartei, 
who  urged,  in  the  Prussian  Abgeordnetenhaus,  in  1916,  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  in  each  province  to  enable  pupils  on  finishing  the 
elementary  schools  to  continue  to  a  higher  school  and  reach  the  Reife- 
zeugnis  or  maturity  certificate  in  five  or  six  years.  Such  a  plan,  he 
stated,  would  be  of  advantage  to  children  of  poor  parents  in  larger 
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cities  as  well  as  to  children  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  who  could 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  home  influences  up  to  14.  Dr.  Beiman,  the  di- 
rector of  education  for  Berlin,  adopted  the  suggestion  and  the  Begab- 
tenschule  was  established  in  1917  for  the  admission  of  exceptional  and 
studious  pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  seven  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  The  work  of  the  Begabtenschule  begins  with 
that  of  Untcrtertia  of  a  secondary  school ;  during  the  first  year  the 
pupils  are  under  probation  and,  if  they  fail  to  meet  the  standards,  may 
be  discharged,  that  is,  at  the  age  at  which  they  would  ordinarily  have 
reached  the  close  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period.  After  two 
years,  that  is  after  Untersekunda,  a  choice  is  open  between  the  course 
of  a  gymnasium  or  of  a  realgymnasium.  The  schools  do  not  grant  the 
privilege  of  one  year  military  service,  but  after  six  years  lead  to  the 
maturity  certificate  which  admits  to  the  university.  The  Begabten- 
schule is  open  to  able  pupils  of  all  classes ;  fees  are  remitted  for  poor 
pupils,  and  books  and,  in  case  of  need,  maintenance  grants  up  to 
300M  ($75)  a  year  are  granted.  The  pupils  must  be  recommended  by 
their  schools  and  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  psychological  intelligence 
tests.  The  first  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  Moede  and  C.  Piorkowski, 
psychologists  who  had  met  with  success  in  selecting  motor  transport 
drivers  for  the  army  by  tests  which  were  used  in  all  sections  of  this 
branch  of  the  service.  This  selection  is  based  on  tests  of  attention  and 
concentration,  memory,  combinations,  wealth  of  ideas,  judgm^it,  at- 
tention, and  observation.  The  authors  of  these  tests  declare  that 
"  reviewing  the  precise  results  of  the  analytical  and  systematic  tests, 
thevprofessional  psychologist  can  not  refuse  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  decisions  based  on  good  scientific  principles."  Dr.  Rei- 
mann  plans  to  test  pupils  with  artistic  or  technical  bent  and  select 
them  at  13  or  14  for  higher  trade  schools  to  train  as  painters,  jewelers, 
designers,  embroiderers,  cabinetmakers,  lithographers,  and  other 
crafts.  Dr.  Rebhuhn  has  prepared  an  observation  sheet  which  was 
presented  by  the  Association  for  Exact  Pedagogy  to  the  city  school 
board  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  soon  as  pupils  conmience  to  show 
marked  ability  and  to  serve  as  a  record  from  the  second  year  up. 

A  similar  plan  was  inaugurated  at  Leipzig  for  boys,  and  provision 
will  be  made  for  girls.  Special  classes  were  established  at  a  Beform 
School  and  an  Oberrealschule,  closely  coordinated  with  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  course  begins  in  Untertertia  with  intensive  study 
of  French  for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  when  English  or  Liatin  is 
taken  up.  After  another  year  the  pupils  are  ready  to  take  their 
place  in  the  normal  class  of  the  school  (Untersekimda).  Tuition, 
books,  and  maintenance  allowances  are  granted  in  case  of  need.  Since 
the  number  of  selected  pupils  is  restricted  to  20  each  year,  they  are  the 
very  exceptional  only  (hervorragend  Begabten).  In  order  not  to 
flood  the  academic  and  professional  careers  similar  experiments  will 
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be  attempted  in  other  schools,  e.  g.,  school  of  commerce,  technical 
school,  and  trade  schools. 

A  somewhat  different  plan  has  been  adopted  at  Hamburg,  where 
it  was  originally  intended  to  establish  a  transition  or  special  class  to 
coordinate  the  elementary  secondary  schools.  In  place  of  this,  owing 
to  the  insistence  of  the  teachers  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  a  new 
type  of  school  is  organized  that  avoids  such  half  measures.  At  10 
years  of  age;  that  is,  on  completing  the  fourth  school  year,  pupils 
are  specially  selected  for  the  new  schools,  of  which  22  have  been 
established  (14  for  boys  and  8  for  girls),  to  provide  either  a  four- 
year  German  course  or  a  five-year  course  with  foreign  languages. 
These  schools  are  similar  to  the  Prussian  middle  schools  and  carry 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  certain  higher  trade  schools  and  to  the 
State  examination  for  the  one-year  military  privilege.  The  pupil 
who  completes  the  course  of  such  schools  can  by  way  of  the  Oberreal- 
schule  or  the  Realgymnasium  pass  on  to  the  universities. 

The  selection  of  the  gifted  pupils  is  based  partly  on  the  psycho- 
logical observations  by  the  teachers  and  psycholocical  tests  by  an 
expert,  for  both  of  which  Dr.  W.  Stem,  of  the  Psychological  Insti- 
tute, is  responsible.  The  psychological  observations  are  recorded  in 
a  specially  prepared  folder  indicating  the  home  conditions  and  school 
record  of  the  pupil,  his  adaptability,  attentiveness,  susceptibility  to 
fatigue,  powers  of  observation  and  comprehension,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, thought,  language,  industry,  disposition  and  will  power,  special 
interests,  and  abilities.  The  psychological  tests  include  the  logical 
arrangements  of  ideas,  explanation  of  concepts,  completion  test, 
building  of  sentence  on  the  basis  of  keywords,  the  derivation  of  the 
moral  of  a  story,  the  discovery  of  logical  absurdities,  the  finding  of  a 
legend  for  a  series  of  pictures,  and  test  of  attentiveness.  Stem 
claims  that  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  makes  the  Hamburg  sfys- 
tem  superior  to  the  Berlin  plan  of  selecting  on  the  basis  of  tests 
alone ;  it  shoidd  also  be  mentioned  that  the  selection  in  Hamburg  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  superintendent,  in- 
spectors, principals,  teachers,  and  psychologists.  For  pupils  who 
develop  at  a  later  stage  than  those  for  whom  these  arrangements  are 
made  transition  classes  have  been  established  in  two  Realschulen  in 
which  after  one  year  they  can  pass  on  to  the  last  year  of  the  school 
and  qualify  for  the  one-year  military  privilege. 

Breslau  has  established  special  classes  for  boys  and  girls  of  great 
ability  (Hochbegabten)  selected  at  about  the  age  of  12  by  a  psycho- 
logical expert  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests  similar  to  those  used 
in  Hamburg.  Pupils  who  succeed  in  these  schools  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  city  to  proceed  along  suitable  lines.  The  city  will  look  after 
the  education  of  selected  pupils,  who  could  thus  be  under  the  observa- 
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tion  of  the  psychologist  until  they  pass  into  their  chosen  vocation. 
Facilities  have  been  instituted  in  Charlottenburg  to  enable  gifted 
pupils  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  the  elementary  schools  and  com*- 
plete  the  work  of  a  middle  school.  At  Frankfort  gifted  pupils,  on 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,  may  be  prepared  in  one  year  to  enter 
Untersekunda  of  an  Oberrealschule,  and  in  four  years  to  attain  the 
Reifezeugnis.  The  Mannheim  system  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country.* 

The  experiment  is  thus  confined  to  the  larger  towns,  and  complaints 
are  already  heard  that  the  state  should  take  over  the  further  develop- 
ment of  such  plans  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  the 
meantime  critics  even  of  this  precipitate  of  the  more  ambitious  and 
more  democratic  movement  for  the  Einheitsschule  are  not  wanting. 
There  are  those  who  express  concern  lest  the  gifted  pupils  become 
spoilt  and  conceited ;  that  selection  in  itself  would  set  up  class  distinc- 
tions ;  that  school  ability  is  not  necessarily  a  guarantee  of  ability  in 
after  life;  that  pupils  should  not  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  school 
marks,  but  on  the  basis  of  character,  pronounced  bent,  and  moral 
force.  Further,  the  plans  involve  the  danger  of  robbing  the  lower 
classes  of  their  intelligent  members,  of  depriving  industry  of  its 
abler  workmen,  and  of  overcrowding  academic  and  professional 
careers.  Finally,  faute  de  rrUeuXy  psychological  tests  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently develop^  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  sound  and  scientific  diagnosis, 
and  are  inadequate  until  they  have  found  a  more  extensive  place  in 
the  schools.  It  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  the  German  reactionaiy 
follows  the  same  kind  of  logic  in  domestic  as  in  foreign  affairs 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION.' 

The  movement  for  the  common  school,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  in- 
volved the  reconstruction  of  the  secondary  school  or  at  least  the 
organization  of  a  new  type  based  entirely  on  a  purely  nationalistic 
foundation  and  open  to  all  without  distinction.  This  agitation  was 
reenforced  from  another  direction.  The  successes  at  the  front  were 
felt  to  be  due  to  the  excellent  technical  preparation  given  in  some 
schools  and  the  continued  collaboration  of  the  leaders  in  the  field 
of  the  applied  sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  megalomania  of  the 
early  period  manifested  itself  not  merely  in  a  feeling  of  physical 
superiority  but  in  a  sense  of  moral  and  intellectual  self-sufficiency 
that  needed  no  reenforcement  from  external  sources.  There  was 
still  a  third  point  from  which  the  traditional  curricula  were  sub- 

&  See  Aoxlliarj  Schools  of  Germany.  United  States  Bnreaa  of  Bdaeatlon,  BalleCln.  lOOTt 
No.  3. 

*8ee  espedallj  Priedel,  t.  H.  The  Oermsn  School  as  a  War  Narserjr.  tXMidon.  1018. 
This  Is  a  translation  of  a  French  work  carefullj  anal/stng  Oermaa  thoosht  on  sdocatioa 
as  It  appeared  In  the  dallj  press. 
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jected  to  criticism — ^their  failure  to  give  a^,  real  preparation  for  the 
needs  of  modem  life.  The  classical  gymnasium  in  particular  was 
attacked  as  an  anachronism  to  be  swept  away  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  be  replaced  by  a  genuine  German  nationalistic  school  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  to-day.  To  devote  time  to  subjects  tjiat  do  not  "  function  " 
or  pay  is  a  gross  mistake.  The  schools  should  teach  things  and  not 
words,  realities  and  not  tradition.  Business  men,  practical  poli- 
ticians, and  nationalistic  educators  found  themselves  united  in  a 
campaign  to  secure  a  school  that  would  bring  up  German  citizens  in 
a  pure  German  way  and  that  would  make  the  German  civic  spirit  the 
core  of  the  curriculum. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  so-called  reforms  resulting  from  the 
Emperor's  conferences  in  1890  and  1900  did  not  result  in  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  gymnasium,  where  Latin  and  Greek  still  form  the  core 
of  the  curriculum  with  an  emphasis  on  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical elements.  The  pseudo-humanistic  ideal  of  teaching  nothing 
that  16  directly  useful  for  life  still  animates  such  schools,  which  con- 
tinue as  ever  to  be  the  homes  of  conservatism.  "  DeutschPum^''  Ger- 
man KultuT^  must  be  the  center  aroimd  which,  secondary  school  studies 
should  revolve.  The  classics  may  have  been  the  roots  of  German 
Ktdtur,  but  Germany  now  possesses  the  fruit  and  flower  in  her  own 
culture  and  that  alone.  So  far  as  antiquities  are  concerned,  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  can  in  these  days  be  readily  obtained  through  photo- 
graphs, reproductions  and  models,  and  translations  without  the 
waste  of  time  involved  in  studying  grammar  and  rules.  As  for  the 
disciplinary  value  of  such  studies,  much  better  results  can  be  obtained 
from  mathematics. 

The  same  attitude  was  manifested  on  the  question  of  the  study  of 
modem  foreign  languages,  although  the  material  loss  that  might  be 
involved  in  their  total  abandonment  made  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject a  little  more  wary.  It  was  argued  that,  since  the  enemy  had 
evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  Germany,  it  was  waste 
of  time  for  Germans  to  attempt  to  study  their  languages.  Statisti- 
cally it  was  proved  that  next  to  the  English  language  German  was 
the  vernacular  of  the  world  and  after  the  war  English  would  inevi- 
tably be  ousted.  It  was  even  proposed,  and  a  motion  to  this  effect 
in  the  Prussian  Upper  House  met  with  the  support  of  all  the  uni- 
versity representatives,  that  the  languages  of  Germany's  eastern  allies 
should  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  Flemish  was  added  to  the 
list  subsequently.  The  more  cautious  were  not  so  ready  to  see  English 
and  French  ousted,  and,  while  admitting  that  Grermany  could  gain 
nothing  culturally  from  the  enemy  languages,  suggested  that  com- 
mercially it  might  still  be  found  profitable  to  retain  English  and  add 
Bussian  and  Spanish  as  the  languages  necessary  for  Germany's  fu- 
ture commercial  development    The  one  aim  of  the  schools  to-day 
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should  not  be  formal  training  but  an  education  for  life  founded  in 
moral  idealism ;  there  must  be,  as  the  Emperor  had  urged  in  1890  and 
1900,  "a  more  decided  nationalization  of  secondary  education"  to 
develop  citizens  of  a  German  state. 

The  blatancy  of  these  claims  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  advocates  of  the  classics  protested  strongly.  Did  the  opponents 
wish  to  make  Americans  of  the  youth  of  the  country  "to  dry  up 
their  dreams,  and  to  turn  boys  of  15  into  makers  of  machinery,  into 
dentists,  or  into  surgeons"?  The  German  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  of  which  all  were  proud  were  founded,  it  was  claimed,  on  the 
ancient  cultures.  The  particular  character  of  German  culture  was 
derived  from  the  cult  of  the  classics.  One  secondary  schoolmaster 
sums  up  the  arguments  of  the  classicists  in  the  statement  that "  Three 
persons  have  become  one  in  us,  the  Greek,  the  Christian,  and  the 
German" — ^hence  each  must  have  its  place  in  the  development  of 
youth.  Nor  were  there  lacking  students  of  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages to  insist  on  their  retention,  but  even  here  it  was  suggested 
that  such  languages  and  literatures  be  studied  only  in  so  far  as 
they  can  contribute  toward  a  clearer  comprehension  of  (jerman 
national  culture.  The  attitude  of  the  ministry  of  education  on  this 
subject  is  indicated  in  an  instruction  of  March  20,  1915,  which  per- 
mitted the  employment  in  secondary  schools  of  Germans  expelled 
from  France  and  England  to  teach  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
even  if  they  did  not  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications  or  previous 
teaching  experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  matter  what  the  opinion  on  any  subject  might 
be,  all  who  entered  into  the  discussion  of  educational  values  were 
unanimous  in  accepting  the  nationalistic  aim.  This  aim  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  Government  in  various  ways,  direct  and  indirect. 
Teachers  were  urged  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  turn 
the  attention  of  their  students  to  the  study  of  the  war  events  and  pa- 
triotic endeavor.  The  ministry  of  war  with  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry of  education  and  other  ministries  interested  in  education  urged 
the  organization  in  schools  and  elsewhere  of  battalions  and  c(»n- 
panies  of  boys  of  15  or  16  {Jvffendcompagnien^  Jwngmanner^  Jung^ 
mannachaften)  for  physical  training  and  instruction  as  a  preparation 
for  military  training.  Militarism  in  these  organizations  was  at  first 
disavowed,  but  it  began  progressively  to  enter  and  by  1917  no  secret 
was  made  of  their  primary  purpose.^ 

The  direct  method  for  the  inculcation  of  patriotism,  national 
pride,  and  devotion  to  the  dynasty  was  adopted  by  the  ministry  ol 
education  when  on  September  2,  1915,  it  issued  its  ^  New  Organiu** 
tion  of  the  History  Syllabus  in  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia."  It  ap« 
peared  that  the  history  syllabus  for  the  secondary  schools  had 
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grown  too  cumbersome,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  it  satis- 
factorily in  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  curriculum. 
"Since  it  is  just  the  period  from  1861  to  the  present  that  for  us 
Prussians  and  Germans  surpasses  in  importance  everything  else  that 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  earlier  periods  must 
be  treated  much  more  briefly  and  comprehensively,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  past  60  years  can  be  dealt  with  in  detail."  Under  existing 
arrangements  the  modem  period  is  not  taken  up  until  Untersekunda. 
The  new  regulations  require  Prussian-German  history  to  be  begun 
in  Sexta  and  continued  concentrically  so  that  pnpils  will  acquire  a 
mastery  of  national  history.  The  emphasis  throughout  it  is  urged 
should  be  on  the  outstanding  character  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  more 
especially  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  down  to  the  pres^it. 
Ancient  and  medieval  history  are  retained  but  teachers  are  advised 
to  dwell  only  on  those  movements  whose  influence  has  been  more  or 
less  continuous.  Briefly  analyzed  the  suggested  syllabus  is  as 
follows: 

Sexta — Stories  from  recent  history.  Qulnta — Outline  of  Prussian-German 
history.  Quarta — ^Ancient  and  medieval  history  to  about  476  A.  D.  Unter- 
tertia — ^History  of  Germany  in  Middle  Ages  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Obertertia — Amplifications  of  the  outline  given  In  Qulnta  at  least  to 
1870  or  even  the  present  day.  Untersekunda — Review  ancient  history,  begin 
Germany  history,  if  not  already  begun  in  the  previous  class,  and  deal  In  detail 
with  selected  parts  since  1870.  Obersekunda — Close  the  ancient  period  and  go 
on  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Unterprima — German  history  up  to  Frederick  the 
Great.    Prima — German  history  from  1786  to  the  present. 

Some  flexibility  was  permitted  to  the  teachers  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work.  The  experiment  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  Easter, 
1916.  By  a  prophetic  anticipation  the  reports  on  this  experiment 
in  molding  patriots  to  Hohenzollern  standard  were  to  be  made  in 
October,  1918. 

TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  system  of  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  new  regulations  issued  in  June,  1917.  The 
rules  for  the  admission  of  candidates  remain  unchanged.  At  the 
close  of  the  necessary  period  of  university  study  of  four  years  candi- 
dates are  required  to  undergo  a  general  examination  {Wissenschaft- 
liche  Priifung),  This  examination  is  conducted  by  a  special  board 
{Wissenschaftliches  Prufungsamt)^  which  includes  university  in- 
structors and  schoolmen.  The  paper  in  general  knowledge  is 
abolished,  but  every  candidate  is  examined  in  philosophy  with 
special  reference  to  education,  including  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics 
related  in  particular  to  child  life.    Familiarity  must  be  shown  with 
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the  works  of  the  leading  writers  in  the  special  branch  of  philosophy 
bearing  on  education  and  with  its  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy* 
This  general  examination  is  followed  by  examinations  in  the  special 
fields  selected  by  the  candidate  from  the  following  subjects:  Christiaa 
theology,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  (only  as  a  minor),  French, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology.  Of  these  subjects  two,  instead  of  one  as  hitherto,  must 
be  taken  as  majors  and  one  as  a  minor.  An  innovation  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  supplementary  subjects  that  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  minor.  These  include  philosophical  propaedeutics, 
pedagogy,  applied  mathematics,  mineralogy  and  geology,  classical 
ardiaeology,  history  of  art  in  the  Middle  'Ages  and  modem  times, 
comparative  languages,  Polish,  Danish,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Turkish,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  requirements  in  this  qualifying  examina^ 
tion  must  undergo  two  years  of  practical  training.  Six  to  eight 
probationers  are  sent  to  a  selected  school  for  one  year  at  a  time,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  each  candidate  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  two  schools.  During  each  of  the  two  years  regular 
sessions  must  be  conducted  for  the  study  of  education  by  the  director 
of  the  school  to  which  candidates  are  assigned.  At  least  two  hours 
a  week  must  be  given  to  history  of  education,  principles  of  teaching, 
psychology,  and  ethics.  The  probationary  period  of  two  years  is 
closed  by  a  second  examination,  the  pedagogical  examination  (Pada- 
gogiscJie  Pmfung)^  conducted  by  a  pedagogical  examination  board 
(Padagogisehes  Priifungsamt)  ^  which  consists  of  a  provincial  school 
councillor,  the  director,  and  faculty  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
candidates  have  been  trained.  Tlie  subjects  of  the  professional 
examination  include  the  history  of  education  and  principles  of 
teaching. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  regulations  represent  an  advance  in 
separating  the  professional  from  the  general  examination.  The 
regulations  are  based  on  the  view  that  a  true  insight  can  best  bo 
obtained  into  the  problems,  principles,  and  philosophy  of  education 
during  the  two  years  of  practice.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  problems  involved  could  be  better 
imparted  in  university  courses,  and  the  theory  can  then  be  subjected 
to  the  criticism  of  practice.  The  regulations,  since  they  do  not 
require  attendance  at  lectures  on  education  at  the  university  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  general  subjects,  depreciate  the  place  of  education 
as  a  science  and  deal  a  blow  at  the  development  of  the  subject  in  the 
universities.  The  new  system,  which  came  into  force  on  April  1, 
1918,  involves  the  danger  of  reducing  education  and  teaching  to  the 
level  of  a  handicraft.  It  is  suggested  by  critics  that  candidates 
should  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  examination  be  required  to 
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have  attended  courses  and  seminars  in  education  at  the  universities 
and  psychological  institutes,  that  psychology  take  the  place  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  general  examination,  and  that  in  the  professional 
examination  questions  be  given  in  the  oral  test  on  the  organization, 
history,  and  psychology  of  at  least  one  school  subject,  on  moral 
instruction,  and  on  psychological  tests  and  measurements. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

The  tendencies  that  are  already  apparent  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchical  government  in  Prussia  are  indicated  in  a  number  of 
decrees  and  circulars  that  have  been  issued  by  the  new  minister  of 
education.  Thus  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  of  November  16,  1918, 
printed  the  following  decree : 

1.  Wherever  the  teaching  of  history  and  other  subjects  have  been  used  to 
arouse  national  hatred  it  must  be  discontinued  in  the  future;  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  an  adequate  presentation  of  subjects  dealing  with  natural  history. 
All  biased  and  false  teachings  about  the  war  and  its  causes  are  to  be  avoided. 

2.  All  books  which  glorify  the  war  are  to  be  removed  from  the  school  libr|irie& 

3.  At  no  time  should  the  teachers  pass  adverse  or  false  remarks  about  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  revolution  or  the  present  Government  which 
are  apt  to  debase  in  the  eyes  of  the  school  youth  the  achievements  of  the 
revolution. 

4.  School  authorities  and  teachers  must  avoid  in  their  Intercourse  with  the 
school  youth  any  matter  that  tends  to  arouse  a  counter-revolution  (especially 
in  the  Lowlands),  as  such  action  is  at  the  present  moment  greatly  endangered 
by  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war. 

5.  Pending  the  decree  about  the  separation  of  state  and  church,  the  chUdren 
of  dissidents  and  persons  holding  religious  views  for  whom  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  present  curriculum  must  be  excused  from  the  lessons  in  re- 
ligion without  any  further  proof,  on  the  request  of  persons  responsible  for  their 
education. 

This  was  followed  at  the  close  of  November  by  the  Socialist  pro- 
gram of  education  issued  by  the  Socialist  Kultus-Minister,  Herr 
Konrad  Hanisch,  of  which  a  translation  appeared  in  the  Times  (Lon- 
don) Educational  Supplement,  December  19, 1918: 

A.   GENERAL. 

1.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  has  been  settled  in  principle.  2.  Re- 
ligion has  ceased  to  be  an  examination  subject,  and  the  introduction  of  unsec- 
tarian  moral  teaching  is  being  prepared.  3.  Supervision  of  schools  by  the  local 
clergy  and  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the  district  inspections  are  abolished. 
4.  Mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls  has  already  been  introduced  in  some 
schools.  5.  Teachers  and  scholars  receive  powers  of  self-government.  6.  All 
chauvinism  is  banished  from  the  instruction,  and  especially  from  the  instruc- 
tion in  history.  7.  Prussia  will  propose  the  assembly  of  a  school  conference 
for  the  whole  Empire.  8.  The  uniform  school  (Einheitsschule)  is  secured, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  class  schools  will  be  begun  immediately.  ©.  The  office 
of  rector  will  be  deprived  of  its  autocratic  character  and  built  up  upon  a 
collegiate  basis.    10.  The  school  authorities  are  instructed  to  promote  among 
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teachers*  unions  and  at  official  conferences  diacossiona  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural questions  of  policy  in  the  iq)irit  of  the  new  age.  11.  The  ministry  of 
education  will  include  as  representatives  of  the  Socialist  Party  two  ministers, 
one  undersecretary,  one  principal  adviser,  and  two  assistant  advisers.  12, 
Touch  will  be  kept  with  champions  of  the  new  movement  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  a  list  will  be  made  of  suitable  candidates  for  freshening  the  body 
of  officials  and  teachers.  13.  The  leaving  examlnktion  from  the  secondary- 
schools  will  be  transformed  and  the  number  of  examinations  will  be  reduced* 
14.  The  Prbssian  ministry  of  education  dalms  a  share  of  the  confiscated  royal 
castles  for  the  purposes  of  national  education — as  training  schools,  boarding 
schools,  model  seminaries,  museums,  and  national  high  schools.  15.  Physical 
culture  has  been  deprived  of  its  military  character. 

B.  TEACHERS. 

16.  No  teacher  may  In  future  be  compelled  to  give  religious  education.  17.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  the  ministry  of  war  that  all  teachers  shall  be  released 
Immediately  from  their  military  obligations.  18.  Work  for  the  willing!  Im- 
mediate provision  of  employment  for  teacher^  who  return  from  the  field  by 
reducing  the  size  of  classes,  filling  of  all  vacant  posts,  and  establishment  of 
special  courses.  19.  The  amnesty  will  be  applied  to  all  teachers  who  have 
received  disciplinary  punishment  20.  Teachers  who  have  been  punished  for 
their  political  or  religious  convictions  are  to  be  reinstated.  21.  The  teachers 
will  have  representatives  in  the  Government  and  in  the  school  administration. 
The  socialist  teacher  Menzel  has  been  appointed  principal  adviser  in  the 
ministry  of  education.  22.  Tried  teachers  will  be  appointed  to  local  Inspector- 
ships  of  schools  without  special  examinations. 

C.  XmiVEBSITIEa. 

23.  Prominent  representatives  of  scientific  socialism  and  of  other  tendencies 
which  have  hitherto  been  systematically  excluded  are  to  be  appointed  to 
university  chairs.  24.  A  system  of  national  high  schools  is  to  be  built  up  on 
large  lines  and  to  be  placed  in  organic  connection  with  existing  schools  and 
high  schools.  25.  The  reorganization  of  the  technical  high  schools  will  be 
effected  in  close  connection  with  the  universities.  26.  The  social,  legal,  and 
financial  position  of  the  assistant  teachers  In  universities  (prlvatdoz^iten)  is  to 
be  raised.  27.  Freedom  of  doctrine  in  the  universities  Is  to  be  rid  of  its  last 
fetters.  28.  Professorial  chairs  and  research  Institutes  for  sociology  will  be 
established. 

D.  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

29.  The  theaters  wlU  be  put  under  the  ministry  of  education.  The  theater 
censorship  has  been  abolished.  30.  Opportunity  for  work,  and  relief  where 
necessary,  will  be  given  to  unemployed  artists  and  writers  on  their  return  from 
the  field.  31.  The  system  of  appointments  will  be  reformed  in  association  with 
the  organizations  of  artists  of  every  school.  32.  The  royal  theaters  will  become 
national  theaters,  and  the  court  orchestras  will  become  national  orchestras. 

SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  appearance  of  this  program  created  considerable  alarm 
throughout  the  country  among  those  who  feared  not  only  separation 
of  the  church  and  school  but  the  elimination  of  religious  instruction. 
In  response  to  numerous  telegraphic  and  letter  inquiries  Herr  Konra4 
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Hanisch  addressed  to  the  Rheinische  Zeitung  in  Cologne  the  follow- 
ing telegram : 

Repudiate  most  vigorously  the  baseless  rumors  that  the  Kultus  ministry 
intends  Immediately  and  by  a  mere  decree  to  bring  about  unawares  and  with 
a  single  stroke  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
program  is,  to  be  sure,  in  line  with  our  policy,  and  the  initial  steps  are  already 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  the  members  of 
the  ministry  are  unanimous,  that  representatives  of  the  church  will  also  be 
invited  to  the  preliminary  work  which  involves  financial,  judicial,  and,  in 
general,  political  questions.  Preliminary  discussions  with  representative  clergy- 
men and  instructors  of  canonical  law  have  already  been  initiated.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  guarantee  the  interests  and  spare  the  feelings  of  the  church 
circles  in  Prussia.  No  one  will  be  slurred.  Irrespective  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, such  action  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  political  situation.  The 
Prussian  ministry  of  education  conducts  no  narrow  provincial,  but  state 
politics.  There  is  no  reason  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
population. 

An  official  statement  of  our  ministry  regarding  these  questions  will  be  issued 
in  the  nearest  future. — [Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Nov.  26,  1918.] 

Several  points  seem  to  stand  out  as  indicating  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Prussian  education.  These  are  the  secularization  of  the 
schools,  the  introduction  of  professional  inspection  in  place  of  clerical 
supervision,  increased  participation  of  the^  teachers  in  educational 
administration,  and  the  establishment  in  some  form  or  other  of  the 
Einheitsschule.  Students  who  are  interested  will  find  it  profitable 
to  compare  the  tendencies  here  outlined  with  the  proposals  of  the 
teachers  laid  before  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort  in  1848. 
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HIGHBR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PERIOD  PRECEDING  TBE  WAR 

Part  I. 

The  year  1916-17  undoubtedly  marks  the  close  of  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  foretell  as  yet  what  changes  will  be  wrought  in  the 
purposes,  methods,  and  control  of  higher  institutions  by  the  war. 
But  the  events  mentioned  in  the  closing  sections  in  this  review  have 
so  completely  interrupted  the  old  order,  have  to  such  an  extent  broken 
up  the  mold  of  academic  thought,  that  the  calm  resumption  of  the 
processes  and  ideas  of  the  past  decade  is  unthinkable.  It  may  there- 
fore be  worth  while  to  consider  very  briefly  what  have  been  the  main 
tendencies  and  achievements  in  the  field  of  higher  education  during 
the  past  25  years. 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  no 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  collegiate  institutions.  Twen- 
ty-five yeara  ago  there  wei*e  504  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
current  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  there  are  listed 
574  colleges,  universities,  and  technological  schools,  and  85  independ- 
ent junior  colleges,  a  total  of  662  institutions  which  report  giving 
instruction  above  high-school  grade.  The  slight  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  higher  institutions  is  due  to  the  recent  multiplication 
of  junior  colleges.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  decrease  in  colleges  of 
the  older  type  since  1893.  As  the  benefactions  to  higher  education 
have  been  more  numerous  and  substantial  in  the  last  25  years  than 
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ever  befoi^e,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  approximately  founda- 
tions enough  to  provide  higher  educational  facilities  for  those  that 
need  and  desire  them.  The  distribution  of  collegiate  institutions  is, 
however,  very  uneven.  The  East  and  Middle  West  are  well  supplied. 
The  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
an  irregular  scattering  of  higher  institutions  which,  unfortunately,  in 
many  regions  bears  little  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  population 
to  be  served.  It  may  be  a  safe  prediction  that  new  foundations  of 
regular  collegiate  institutions,  if  deemed  necessary  at  all,  are  more 
likely  to  be  made  in  this  region  than  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  general,  the  need  of  the  Nation  is  not  so  much  to  increase  the 
number  of  higher  educational  institutions  as  to  improve  the  quality  of 
many  of  them.  There  is  still  a  vast  difference,  as  has  been  implied  in 
previous  reports,  between  what  is  understood  as  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity training  in  the  more  favored  communities  and  what  goes 
under  the  same  name  in  communities  served  by  Hi-equipped,  under- 
staffed institutions. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  the  wealth  and  material  equipment  of  a 
considerable  percentage  of  higher  institutions  emphasizes  this  dis- 
crepancy in  quality.  The  excellence  of  higher  education  does  not 
depend  on  money  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  certain 
material  resources  makes  it  easier  for  an  institution  to  attain  ex- 
cellence. The  well-endowed  private  colleges  and  the  liberally  sup- 
ported State  institutions  have  therefore  set  a  pace  in  improving 
educational  standards  which  less  fortunate  institutions  have  found  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  follow.  The  remarkable  expansion  ot 
higher  education  on  the  material  side  is  indicated  by  the  amounts 
spent  for  it  25  years  ago  and  in  the  year  just  preceding  the  war.  In 
1893  the  national  expenditure  for  higher  education  was  $22,944,776 
and  in  1916,  $110,532,396.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
served  during  the  same  period  is  almost  equally  striking.  In  1893 
the  total  collegiate  enrollment  in  the  United  States  was  110,545,  in 
1916  it  was  329,387.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  although  the  number  of 
higher  institutions  has  not  increased  very  much,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  higher  education  provided. 

This  increase  in  the  amount  of  higher  education  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
patent  tendencies  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the 
democratization  of  college  education.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the  select  few,  the  selection  not  being 
made,  however,  wholly  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  any  other  artificial 
class  distinctions.  The  combined  pressure  of  State  institutions,  large 
philanthropic  enterprises,  and  the  propaganda  of  leading  educational 
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writei-s  led  to  the  gradual  spread  of  the  belief  that  not  only  should 
college  education  be  open  to  everybody,  but  that  nearly  everybody 
should  have  it.  A  certain  reaction  is  to  be  noted  in  very  recent  years 
from  this  extreme  position.  The  experiences  of  higher  institutions 
with  large  numbers  of  persons  of  innate  mental  limitations  has  led 
to  the  growing  conviction  among  university  and  college  officers  that, 
after  all,  higher  education  is  for  the  few  and  not  for  the  many.  But 
the  few  must  be  selected  by  methods  more  liberal  and  democratic 
than  any  which  have  yet  been  devised. 

Coincident  with  the  tendency  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  has 
been  the  expansion  and  liberalization  of  the  college  curriculum.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  was  practically  but  one  curriculum  for 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  Already,  however,  the  virus  of  the 
elective  system,  as  put  into  practice  by  Harvard,  was  making  itself 
felt.  By  the  end  of  another  10  years  it  had  swept  the  United  States, 
and  the  reaction  against  it  in  its  extreme  form  had  begim  to  set  in. 
Having  been  freed  through  the  elective  system  from  the  shackles  of 
an  antiquated  and  outworn  scheme  of  studies,  institutions  now  began 
to  grope  for  some  new  unifying  principle  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  of  intellectual  license  which  appeared  in  the  general  working 
out  of  the  elective  system.  The  new  mechanism  is  the  group  system. 
Under  various  manifestations  tliis  principle  of  curriculum  formation 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  public  and  nonsectarian  institutions 
of  the  country.  Certain  colleges  and  universities  under  denomina- 
tional auspices  retain  in  substance  the  formal  curriculum  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

The  liberalization  of  college  curricula  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a  closer  articulaticm  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  In  fact, 
the  problem  of  perfecting  this  articulation  has  occupied  perhaps  an 
undue  amount  of  the  attention  of  associations  of  both  college  and 
school  officers  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  schools,  responding  to  a  vigorous  popular  pressure,  have 
asserted  their  right  to  an  independent  development,  free  from  the 
domination  of  higher  institutions.  On  the  other,  the  colleges,  yield- 
ing to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  extension  of  higher  education  (and  to 
the  ever-present  urge  for  numbers),  have  abated  the  rigid  pre- 
scriptions of  subjects  which  were  common  25  years  ago.  The  decline 
of  the  entrance  examination  and  the  development  of  accrediting  qrs- 
tems  are  complementary  movements  during  this  period.  The  present 
extent  of  coordination  between  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  Ls 
indicated  in  this  review  (see  p.  9). 

Foremost  in  this  movement  have  been  naturally  the  State-sup- 
ported higher  institutions.  These,  which  were  conceived  as  the  apex 
of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  States,  have  won  their  way 
to  a  degree  of  influence  and  popularity  which  could  not  have  been 
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foreseen  25  years  ago..  Indeed,  the  enonaous  ejq;>ansioii  of  State 
universities  and  State  coUeges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  recent  history  of  higlier  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  variation  in  the  excellence  of  the  nvork  done  by  different  types 
of  higher  institutions  has  already  been  alluded  to.    With  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  higher  educational 
opportunities,  and  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  colleges  have  been  brou^t  into  everndoser  and  more 
frequent  coaiparisons  with  one  another.    Migrations  of  students  from 
one  institution  to  another  have  become  more  and  more  common. 
Larger  numbers  have  gone  forward  every  year  from  the  baccalau- 
reate course  to  professional  and  graduate  study.    The  discrepancies 
in  standards,  therefore,  become  painfully  apparent.    One  of  the  most 
important  tendencies  of  the  last  15  years  has  been  the  tendency 
toward  standardization  of  higher  institutions.     (This  carries  with  it 
also  a  certain  amount  of  standardization  of  secondary  schools.)     A 
large  nmnber  of  agencies  have  first  and  last  engaged  in  this  wcm^ 
Associations  of  higher  institutions,  both  regional  and  national,  inde- 
pendent educational  foundations,  church  boards^  and  several  govern- 
mental offices  have  all  played  a  part.    If  it  were  possible  to  measure 
higher  education  or  the  efficiency  of  institutions  by  purely  objective 
criteria  applied  to  the  institution  and  not  to  its  product,  one  might 
regard  the  problem  of  standardization  as  solved.    Nearly  all  of  the 
agencies  just  referred  to  have  elaborated  and  defined  such  quantita- 
tive measurements  as  may  be  applied  to  an  organization  which  after 
all  eludes  the  most  precise  measuring  stick.     While  undoubtedly 
much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  activities  of  standnrdizing 
agencies,  it  is  only  just  to  record  that  there  has  been  also  a  certain 
amount  of  damage.     The  American  educational  public  has  come  to 
think  too  largely  in  terms  of  credits,  counts,  or  material  equipment. 
Confirmation  of  this  statement  appears  in  the  evidence  recorded  in 
the  last  five  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  nearly  every  sectional  and  national  educational  *asso- 
ciation.    Fortunately  the  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  estimate  all 
education  in  quantitative  terms  has  already  set  in.    It  should  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  educational  experiences  of  the  war. 

Later  in  the  report  mention  is  made  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  land-grant  colleges  and  the  development  of  university  courses  in 
applied  science.  No  doubt  the  foreign  observer  would  find  this 
phase  of  our  recent  educational  history  the  most  impressive  of  all. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  liberal  college  has  declined  in  favor  of 
the  vocational  higher  institution.  Colleges  and  universities  not  un- 
der State  control,  and  primarily  founded  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
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ing  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  have  been  forced  by  public  demand 
to  add  numerous  professional  curricula,  such  as  commerce,  journal- 
ism, business  administration,  and  the  several  varieties  of  engineering. 
But  in  this  great  movement  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  State 
imiversities  have  been  the  leaders. 

STANDARDIZIlfO  AQBNCIES. 
NON-STATK    ACCKEDmNQ    AND    EXAMINING    BOAKDS. 

Perhaps  no  question  has  occupied  the  time  of  college  and  high- 
school  office's  more  than  the  administration  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. The  organizations  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling entrance  examinations  have  increased  in  number  till  they 
now  influence  nearly  every  secondary  school  of  significance  in  the 
United  States.  A  numerical  summary  of  the  extent  of  this  activity  is 
given  in  the  following  pargraplis. 

THE    NKW    ENGLAND    COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    CERTIFICATE    BOARD. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  states  that — 

the  total  number  of  schools  that  had  the  certificate  privUege  last  year  troax 
the  board  Is  543,  of  which  81  had  tlie  specimen  certificate  privilege.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  of  these  (about  76  per  cent,  as  against  S4  per  cent  last  year) 
sent  one  or  more  pupils  on  certificate  to  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  47  schools  on  the  trial  list,  429  on  the  fully  ap- 
proved list,  makiug  a  total  of  476.  To  these  may  be  added  74  schools  that  had 
the  right  of  sending  special  students  on  certificate,  maldng  a  grand  total  of  550 
schools  that  have  the  certificate  privilege  of  the  board  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  institutions  comprise  the  membership  of  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board :  Amherst  College,  Bates 
College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  University,  Brown  University, 
Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Williams 
College. 

TH9  COLLiQOE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

Tlie  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examined  9,265  candi- 
dates during  the  year  1916-17.  According  to  the  secretary's  report, 
988  schools  sent- candidates  to  the  board's  examinations.  Of  these, 
525  were  public  schools  and  463  private  schools,  sending  2,823  and 
6,071  candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  371  candidates 
who  wore  conditioned  college  students  or  were  prepared  by  private 
tutors  or  were  self-prepared  or  neglected  to  state  how  they  received 
their  preparation.  The  public  schools  sent  to  the  examination  961 
fewer  candidates  than  last  year,  the  loss  in  boys  being  792  and  in 
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girls  169.  From  the  private  schools  there  was  a  loss  of  408  boys 
which  was  offset  in  part  by  a  gain  of  113  girls.  The  total  number 
of  boys  taking  the  board's  examinations  in  1918  was  less  than  last 
year  by  1,338. 

INCREASING  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  PLAN. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  nmnber  of  candidates  takinii; 
the  board's  examinations  was  less  this  year  than  last,  the  number  of 
candidates  presenting  themselves  imder  the  new  plan  of  admission 
increased  from  495  to  580."   In  1918  this  number  has  increased  to  752. 

Under  this  plan  the  certificate  and  examination  methods  of  admin- 
sion  are  combined.  The  candidate  presents  a  certificate  from  the 
secondary  school  testifying  to  the  quantity  of  work  covered.  The 
college  takes  a  sample  of  the  quality  by  examining  him  in  four  sub- 
jects. The  examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  general 
knowledge  of  a  given  subject  and  his  intellectual  power,  not  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  mastered  a  prescribed  book  or  course. 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDAKT  SCHOOLS. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
at  the  meeting  of  March  23-24,  1917,  reported  108  colleges,  51  insti- 
tutions primarily  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  8  junior  colleges 
on  its  lifet  of  accredited  higher  institutions.  Altogether,  1,225  schools 
reported,  of  which  1,1^  were  finally  accredited;  913  were  accredited 
unqualifiedly,  215  were  accredite<l  with  warning,  39  of  the  old  schools 
were  dropped,  and  75  new  schools  were  added. 

THE   ASSfK'IATION   OF  COLLEGES   AND  PREPAKATORY   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MIDDIX   STATS8 

AND   MARYLAND. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland  reported  for  1917  a  membership  of  68  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  154  secondary  schools. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHfaiN   STATES. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Sc|)Ools  of  the  South- 
em  States  reported  for  1917  a  membership  of  42  imiversities  and 
colleges  and  47  secondary  schools. 

Taken  altogether,  the  foregoing  reports  show  for  the  year  1917 
the  number  of  2,896  public  and  private  secondary  schools  which  are 
directly  afiiliated  with  one  or  more  of  these  six  accrediting  or  ex- 
amining organizations. 

STATE    ACCREDITED    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  year  1916,  8,075  secondai7 
schools  on  the  accredited  lists  of  State  boards  of  education  or  State 
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universities,  or  both.  As  the  total  number  of  public  and  private 
high  schools  reported  for  1916  is  about  14,000,  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe  that  at  least  58  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  are  connected  with 
a  State  standardizing  or  accrediting  agency. 


Summary  of  State  accredited  secondary  echools  in  the  United  States^  1916, 
[The  cross  (X)  means  yes-l 


States. 


Accred- 
ited 

second- 
ary 

schools. 


Accred- 
ited 
by 
Stote 

board. 


Accred- 
ited 
by 
State 

univer- 
sity, 


Units 

re- 
quired 

by- 


Observations. 


Alabama 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Comiectiout 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ifftiyam 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


121 
44 

82 
278 
73 
64 
11 


50 

97 

75 

462 

431 
351 
385 

191 
160 

199 

61 

76 

269 

261 

144 

239 

73 

267 

17 

79 

183 

35 

714 
44 
53 

606 
22 
74 

333 
20 
29 
78 

117 

307 

31 
79 
176 
164 
92 
319 


8,075 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


15 


15 


15 


15 


14 


14 


23  by  State  board  and  21  by  State  university. 

In  1914-15. 

In  1915-16. 

Units  not  specified. 

State  university  accredits  10  only.    Units  not 

specified. 
Accredited  by  standard  university.    Units  not 

si>eciflod. 

59  institutions  with  15  units;  38  with  14  units, 

385  by  State  university;  77  by  State  depart- 
ment. 


99  class  A;  79  class  B  I;  106  class  B  II;  86  class  B 

ni;  13  unclassified. 
96  class  A;  95  class  B. 
18  of  the  160  belong  to  supplementary  lists  of 

State  universities. 

35  first  group;  26  second  group. 


Affiliated  with  the  State  university. 
104  group  A;  141  group  B;  22  group  C. 


Four  full  years  required. 

19  approved  by  University  of  New  Mexico;  16 

approved  by  State  department. 
Units  not  exiiressed. 


First  grade  secondary  schools. 
Units  not  stated. 

Schools  fully  accredited. 
144  group  1  of  State  universities;  193  on  State 
department  lists,  besides  States  universities. 

Units  not  given. 

First  class  sccon:f  ary  schools. 
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KKCEPCT     ATTEMPTS     OF     NATIONAL     AXD     KKGIONAL     AS^J0CIAT10^-8      AT     COLXBOZATE 

STANDASDIXATION. 

Several  influential  associations  of  hipher  institutions  have  in  tho 
past  two  years  added  to  the  already  numerous  definitions  of  the 
standard  coUege  and  of  the  junior  college.  The  following  are  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  of  these  efforts. 

THE  ASSOriATTON  OV  AMT-miC AN  COLLBGES. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  has  published  a  study  by 
Dr.  Calvin  II.  French  which  in  sul)stance  establishes  three  grades  of 
standard  colleges.  Dr.  French  designates  these  as  the  minimum  col- 
lege, the  average  college,  and  the  efficient  college.  The  pith  of  this 
interesting  reiK)it  is  given  here: 


Comparative  table  shouing  the  minimum^  the  average^  and  the  efficient  college. 


It^ms  compared. 


Total  units  required  for  entrance 

Total  hours  required  for  graduation 

Number  of  instructors,  excluding;  president  and  librm-y  oflldals 

Teaching  hours  per  week  (approximate) , 

EuroUnMot 

Cost  of  administration 

Cost  of  instruction 

Cost  of  maintenance 

Total  cost 

Average  salves  of  all  instructors 

Salary  of  president 

Average  value  of  plant 

Average  value  of  endowment 

Total  assets 


The  mini- 
mum eol- 
lege,  based 
on  4S  typi- 
cal inaUtu- 
tions. 


15 
60 
8 
15 
100 


t7,325 
12,000 
12,675 


32,000 


1,500 

2,500 

360,000 

432,000 

782,000 


The  aver- 
age coUeee, 
baaed  on  16 

Uons. 


15 
60 
14 
15 
166 


16,358 
16,941 
12,941 


86,214 


1,210 

2,500 

236,877 

455,010 

601,887 


Tbm 
Qflicdent 
ooUesa. 


15 


46 
IS 


818,650 
m,OIB 
49,  MO 


1«,7S0 


5^000 
4,200^000 


According  to  Dr.  French,  we  mean  by  college  efficiency  that  "  all 
the  forces  of  the  institution  are  working  adequately  and  with  the 
least  possible  waste  to  accomplish  its  chief  ends.''  Can  this  be  done 
when  the  library  and  laboratories  are  inadequately  equipped  and 
supported,  or  its  teachers  underpaid  and  overloaded  with  work! 
These  are  prevalent  conditions  in  many  splendid  colleges  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  efficient  colleges.  The  following  digest  gives  a  sum- 
marized statement  of  the  financial  needs  of  standard  colleges  with 
from  200  up  to  1,000  students: 

A  standard  college  of  200  students  Is  one  that  has  a  faculty  of  21,  girint: 
it  the  equivalent  of  17  full-time  teachers  and  4  fuU-tlme  admlnistratlTe 
officers ;  an  hicome  of  $10,800  from  tuitions,  $1,000  from  other  fees,  $7,000  from 
room  rents  or  other  sources,  and  $38,700  from  endowment;  an  expenditure  of 
$27,500  for  instruction,  $10,000  for  administration,  and  $20,000  for  maintenance; 
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a  prodiK'tive  eudowment  of  ^774,000  aiul  a  plant  worth  $500,000,  making  a  total 
property  of  $i;274,000. 

A  standard  college  of  800  students  should  have  a  faculty  of  31,  giving  it 
ttie  equivalent  of  26  full-time  teachers  aud  5  fuU-tiine  administrative  officers; 
an  income  of  $20,250  for  tuitions,  $1,500  from  other  fees,  $10,500  from  room 
rents  or  other  sources,  and  $58,250  from  endo>\'ment ;  an  expenditure  of  $45,000 
for  instruction,  $15,000  for  administration,  and  $30,000  for  maintenance;  a 
productive  endowment  of  $1,165,000  and  a  plant  worth  $750,000,  making  a  total 
property  of  $1,915,000. 

The  standard  college  of  500  students  calls  for  a  faculty  of  51,  yielding  the 
equivalent  of  44  full-time  teachei's  and  7  full-time  administrative  officers; 
an  income  of  $45,000  from  tuitions,  $2,500  from  other  fees,  $17,500  from  room 
rents  or  other  sources,  and  $111,000  from  endowment;  an  expenditure  of 
$99,000  for  instruction,  $27,000  for  administration  and  $50,000  for  maintenance ; 
a  productive  endowment  of  $2,220,000  and  a  plant  worth  $1,000,000,  making  a 
total  property  of  $3,220,000. 

Standard  colleges  of  750  students  will  have,  on  these  estimates,  a  faculty 
of  74,  yielding  the  equivalent  of  64  full-time  teachers  and  10  full-time  admin- 
istrative officers;  an  income  of  $67,500  from  tuitions,  $3,250  from  other  fees, 
$26,250  from  room  rents  or  other  sources,  and  $197,000  from  endowment; 
an  expenditure  of  $174,000  for  instruction,  $40,000  for  administration,  and 
$80,000  for  maintenance;  a  productive  endowment  of  $3,940,000  and  a  plant 
worth  $1,750,000,  making  a  total  proi>erty  of  $5,690,000. 

The  standard  college  of  1,000  students  requires  a  faculty  of  97,  yielding  the 
equivalent  of  85  full-time  teacliers  and  12  full-time  administrative  officers;  an 
income  of  $90,000  from  tuitions,  $5,000  from  other  fees,  $35,000  from  room  rents 
or  other  sources,  and  $321,500  from  endowment;  an  expenditure  of  $262,500 
for  Instruction,  $60,000  for  administration,  and  $120,000  for  maintenance;  a 
productive  endowment  of  $6,250,000  and  a  plant  worth  $2,400,000,  making  a 
toUl  property  of  $8,650,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  study  of  52  colleges  and  universities, 
Dr.  French  has  decided  that  55  per  cent  of  the  income  should  go  to 
instruction,  30  per  cent  to  maintenance,  and  15  per  cent  to  admin- 
istration. Only  20  per  cent  of  the  income  sliould  be  obtained  from 
the  students;  the  remaining  80  per  cent  should  come  from  endow- 
ments. 

TBK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMCBICAN  UNIVBBSITISS. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
has  considered  probl^ns  relating  to  graduate  study.  Among  these 
problems  is  that  of  the  proper  classification  of  universities  and 
colleges  with  respect  to  their  qualifications  for  preparing  candidates 
for  graduate  work.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  November  9  and  10,  1917,  the  com- 
mittee on  classification  of  universities  and  colleges  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  Association  of  American  Unlrerslties  approves  the  following  revision  of 
the  Ust  of  universities  and  colleges  accepted  in  1918.    It  recognises  tbe  institu- 
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lions  in  this  undifferentiated  list  as  falling  within  the  three  groups  described 
by  the  association  in  1914  in  the  following  terms: 

Gb6up  a.  Institutions  whose  graduates  should  ordinarily  be  admitted  to  the 
graduate  schools  of  tills  association  for  work  in  lines  for  which  they  have 
had  adequate  undergraduate  preparation,  with  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
advanced  degrees  may  be  taken  with  the  minimum  amount  of  prescribed  work 
and  in  the  minimum  time  prescribed.  Students  who  choose  work  in  lines  for 
which  their  undergraduate  course  has  not  prepared  them  adequately  most  ex- 
pect to  take  more  time  and  do  additional  work. 

Group  B.  Institutions  from  which  only  those  graduates  of  high  standing 

in  their  classes  who  are  individually  recommended  by  the  department  of  under- 

.  graduate  instruction  corresponding  to  that  In  which  they  purpose  to  do  their 

graduate  work  may  be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  graduates  from  iustltu- 

tions  in  Group  A. 

Gboup  C.  Other  institutions  whose  graduates  should  be  admitted  to  graduate 
schools,  but  with  the  presumption  that  more  than  the  minimum  time  and 
minimum  amount  of  work  will  be  ordinarily  required  for  an  advanced  degree. 

Graduates  of  these  institutions  (in  the  case  of  newer  and  smaller  institutions 
the  graduates  of  recent  classes)  presumably  will  be  eligible  for  admission,  with 
the  limitations  and  reservations  stated  above  to  graduate  citizenship  or  status, 
but  without  commitment  as  to  the  equivalency  of  the  bachelor's  degree  of  an 
individual  student  with  that  of  the  university  admitting  him,  and  without  com- 
mitment as  to  the  time  which  will  be  required  by  such  studeits  to  secure  an 
advanced  degree. 

DKTINrnON   or  EnrCATIONAL  TEBKS. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  appointed  some  years  ago 
at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Claxton,  presented  on  March  1, 
1918,  a  report  making  certain  recommendations  which,  after  modi- 
cation,  were  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  term  "  department "  is  restricted  to  the  various  subjects  taught ;  as,  for 
instance,  department  of  Latin,  mathematics,  of  physics,  etc. 

The  term  "  course  "  is  restricted  to  the  Instructional  subdivisions  of  a  subject ; 
as,  for  instance,  CJourse  I  in  English. 

The  term  **  group  "  is  restricted  to  a  combination  of  subjects  related  In  con- 
tent or  method ;  as,  for  Instance,  the  group  9f  classical  languages,  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  etc. 

The  term  "  curriculum  "  is  restricted  to  a  combination  of  courses  leading  to 
a  certificate,  a  diploma,  or  a  degree. 

The  term  "division*'  is  restricted  to  the  larger  administrative  units  of  a 
college  or  university;  as,  for  Instance,  the  extension  division,  the  division  of 
agriculture,  the  division  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  term  "school,"  as  applied  to  part  of  a  university,  Is  restricted  to  that 
part  the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
two  years'  work  in  the  college,  and  which  offers  instruction  of  not  less  than  two 
years'  duration,  leading  to  a  technical  or  professional  degree. 

After  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  definition  of  "college,''  it  was 
voted  to  print  the  following  provisional  definition  for  criticism  and 
further  discussion,  action  to  be  taken  by  the  committee  next  year : 

A  "college"  is  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  graduation  from  a 
standard  secondary  school,  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a  four-year  currloi- 
lum  leading  to  the  first  degree  in  arts  or  science,  of  such  character  as  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing. 
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Such  an  institution  is  indicated  by  tl)e  following  characteristics: 

A  minimum  requirement  for  admission  of  15  units  of  secondary  work,  liot 
more  than  2  units  of  conditions  being  allowed,  all  special  students  under  21 
years  of  age  being  required  to  meet  all  of  the  usual  requirements  for  adnilssion, 
preparatory  courses,  if  any,  being  distinct  in  faculty,  students,  and  discipline. 

A  program  of  studies  having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
institution. 

A  curriculum  of  4  years  of  at  least  32  weeks  each  of  actual  instruction. 

Not  less  than  eight  departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full-time  professor. 

A  staff,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  professorial  rank,  having  had  at  least  4 
years  of  study  in  a  graduate  school  of  good  standing,  receiving  salaries  of 
approximately  $2,000  a  year,  and  teaching  not  more  than  16  hours  a  week. 

A  minimum  productive  endowment,  beyond  all  indebtedness,  of  at  least 
.^^50,000. 

An  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000  a  year,  at  least  half  of  which  is  expended 
for  instruction. 

An  expenditure  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year  for  laboratory  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus, and  of  at  least  $500  a  year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income,  expenditure,  faculty, 
curricula,  and  student  body. 

THE  IfORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  REPOKT  ON   STANDARDS  OF  ACCREDITINO  COLLEGES 

AND    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  North  Central  Association  at  the  meeting  of  March  21,  1918, 
withdrew  its  membership  from  the  National  Conference  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  separate  report  embodying  standards 
for  accrediting  American  colleges  and  universities.  The  standards 
given  herewith  involve  the  definition  of  the  "standard  American 
college,'^  a  definition  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
adopted  provisionally  by  the  National  Conference  Conmiittee : 

The  "standard  American  college"  is  a  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum, 
with  a  tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two  years 
are  a  continuation  of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  the  secondary  instruc- 
tion as  given  in  the  high  school,  while  the  last  two  years  are  shaped  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  direction  of  special,  professional,  or  university  instruction. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  colleges  for  the  present 
year  (1918): 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers  shaU  be  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association,  and  graduate 
work  equal  at  least  to  that  required  for  a  master*s  degree.  Graduate  study  and 
training  in  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are 
urgently  recommended,  but  the  teacher*s  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
efllciency  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his  research  work. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  14  secondary  units,  as 
defined  by  this  association. 

3.  The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

4.  The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laboratory  equipment- suffi- 
cient to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course  announced. 

5.  The  college,  if  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  not  less  than  $200,000. 
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6.  The  coUege,  if  a  tax-Aupported  institution,  sliaU  reoeive  au  annual  incaoie 
of  not  less  than  $5aO0O. 

7.  Tiie  college  shall  maiataia  at  least  ei^ht  distinct  <lei>aitnieiits  in  liberal 
arts,  each  with  at  leauit  one  professor  #rivin^  full  time  to  the  college  work  in 
that  d^mitment. 

8.  The  location  and  constructiun  -ot  the  huildings,  the  lighting,  heatin^^  and 
ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  watrt" 
supply,  school  fumiture,  a^^aratus,  and  ntethods  of  cleaning  shall  be  mich  as 
to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary  la  tUe  differ> 
ent  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  jireita ration  required  Unr 
the  class  ami  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject*  ta}:etber 
with  the  number  of  students,  most  be  taken  into  accouut;  l>ut  in  no  caea*  shall 
more  than  18  hours  per  week  be  required,  15  being  recommended  as  a  mwrlnima 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  reoogalxed 
graduate  scIiooIh  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

11.  The  colics  should  limit  the  number  oi  students  in  a  recitation  or  laiMm- 
tory  class  to  30. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculufa,  tlie  ^iciency  of  instruction,  the  adeuUtio 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  ia  ^csntiuf?  JHtnacmxy 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  Institution  shall  also  be  factors  In  det*»rniining 
eligibUity. 

13.  No  institution  shall  be  ada»itted  to  the  appro  veil  list  unless  it  has  a  total 
registration  of  at  least  50  students  if  it  reports  itself  a  Junior  college  and  of 
at  least  100  students  if  it  carries  oourses  beyond  Junior  oolleKe. 

14.  Whea  an  instltutloQ  has.  In  addition  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  |jru- 
fessional  or  technical  schools  or  departments,  the  colle?:e  of  liberal  arts  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  of  the  association  tmless  the  profesHlooai 
or  technical  departments  are  of  ao  acceptable  grade 

No  institution  shall  be  accredited  or  retained  on  tlie  accredited  Ust,  niteiwi  a 
regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  coBomissioa,  anil  ia  filed  tzienniatty*  mlesa 
the  inspectors  have  waived  the  presentation  of  the  triennial  blanlc 

THE  JTTNICm  COIAJBGE. 

Three  typ«  of  jtinior  colleges  have  recently  evolved  in  this  coup  try. 
The  first  type,  exemplified  in  the  junior  colleges  of  California,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  educational  system.  The  establishment  of 
junior  colleges  in  connection  with  the  city  school  system  tends  to 
keep  at  home  in  the  local  junior  colleges  large  numbers  of  frestimen 
and  sophomores  who  otherwise  would  overcrowd  the  large  universi- 
ties and  make  diflicult  the  prosecution  of  advanced  collegiate  and 
imiversity  work.  The  desire  to  relieve  the  expensive  university 
plants  from  the  [messure  of  an  undue  number  of  immature  stndeiits 
has  been  an  influential  factor  in  the  spread  of  junior  oolleges  of 
this  type. 

The  second  type  is  found  in  Missouri  and  in  the  South  and  South- 
western States.  These  junior  colleges  are  largely  the  result  of  the 
contracticm  of  snudl  denomiiMttAonai   oollegra  whose  degrees  aud 
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equipntent  failed  to  meet  tini  Iiigb  standards  of  the  leading  State 
uiUFM^ities  oi  tiyo9t  regions. 

The  third  type  of  junior  oollege  has  reoenitly  appeai*ed  in  Wis- 
consin, the  State  legislature  having  granted  the  State  normal  schools 
the  privilege  of  reorganizing  their  work  on  the  junior  college  plan. 

•       DISTIUBrTION    OF    JX'NJOB    C«IXKGE8    LN    TH£    UNITED    BTATES. 

The  following  table  gives  tlie  number  and  distribution  by  States 
of  the  independent  junior  colleges: 


Table  1. — Xumbcr  and  difitribufifm  of  ]unif*r  coVcgvH} 


CaUforula ,    -_       15 

Missouri —     13 

Virginia 10 


Texas 

Illinois . 

Kentucky 

Oeorgia 

Kortti  Carolteft - 

TeoneBBee 

Alabama 

MichlKun 


10 

8 
4 

3 

8 
2 
♦> 


Minnesota 

West  Virginia- 

Idalio 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Washinstov) 


2 


Total- 


8: 


**  Not  InrltidlBS  the  nonaal  •cboota  of  Wii4oaii«in. 

8TA79DARDS    OF    ACCRKDrriNG    JUNTO*    COLLOGES. 

The  growth  of  the  junior  collage  in  its  varied  forms  has  called  for 
the  adoption  of  certain  standards  applicable  to  these  institutions. 
With  this  in  mind  tlie  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondaiy  Schools,  at  its  1918  meeting,  adopted  the  following  stand- 
ards of  accrediting  junior  colleges: 

A  "standard  junior  ooliege  "  Is  an  InstUntion  with  a  xsarrlcultBii  «jfveriii|;  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  (at  least  €0  semester  houis»  or  the  equhmieat  ia  year, 
or  term,  or  quarter  credits),  which  is  based  upon  and  continues  or  supple- 
ments tlie  WHjrk  of  secontlary  Instruction  as  given  In  an  accredited  four-year 
liigh  school.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  period  of  classroom  work  tn 
lecture  or  recitation  extentllng  through  not  less  than  50  minutes  net  or  their 
equivalent  per  week  for  a  period  of  18  wertre,  two  periods  of  laboratory  work 
being  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirements  of  all  teachers  of  classes  In  the 
Junior  college  shjiU  be  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association, 
or  an  equivalent,  and  In  addltUm,  graduate  work  In  a  university  of  recognize*! 
standing  Amounting  to  one  yiear. 

t.  The  Jtmlor  college  shall  require  ft>r  re^tratlon  as  a  joidor-eollege  stu- 
dent the  completion  by  tbe  utudent  of  at  least»14  units  of  lilgh-school  work 
as  defined  by  this  association. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Junior  college  must  be  organized  on  a  collegiate  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  hlgh-scho4»l  basis. 
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4.  Tl^e  teaching  schedule  of  instructors  teaching  junior-college  clasBes  shall  be 
limited  to  22  hours  per  week;  for  instructors  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
junior-college  classes  18  hours  shall  be  a  maximum ;  15  hours  is  recommended 
as  the  maximum. 

5.  The  limit  of  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory  class  in  a 
Junior  college  shall  be  30. 

6.  Students  registered  in  a  junior  college  who  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  regu- 
lar high-school  classes  shall  not  be  given  full  junior-college  credit  for  such 
work,  and  in  no  Maee  shall  the  credit  thus  given  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
usual  high-school  cre<lit.  No  junior  college  will  be  accredited  unless  It  has 
a  registration  of  25  students  if  it  offers  but  a  single  year,  and  50  students 
if  it  offers  more  than  a  single  year. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  have  library  and  laboratory  facilities  sufHcient 
to  carry  on  its  work  the  same  as  it  would  be  carried  on  in  the  first  two  years 
of  an  accredited  standard  college. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES. 

Perhaps  no  institutions  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  power  and 
in  the  public  favor  than  the  land-grant  colleger.  These  institutions 
distinctly  belong  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  only 
group  of  institutions  with  Federal  affiliations.  Because  of  this  dual 
attachment  they  have  played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  de- 
veloping not  only  our  great  iiational  resources  but  also  a  true 
national  spirit.  The  important  place  which  the  applied  sciences  now 
hold  in  modern  university  curricula  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  progressive  educational  policies  of  the  land-grant  colleges- 
Every  State  in  the  Union,  including  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Port  Rico,  has  one  or  more  institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  land-grant  college  funds.  Alaska  is  the  only  Territory 
which  has  not  established  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
although  it  has  recently  accepted  the  offer  of  Federal  support.  Of 
the  68  land-grant  institutions,  61  are  for  whites  and  17  for  negroes. 
The  following  comparative  tables  show  the  general  status  of  these 
institutions  from  the  standpoints  of  attendance,  teaching  force,  and 
income: 

Comparative  BtatUtical  table  of  land-grant  colleges  at  the  eiose  of  neoHy  50 

years  of  exUtcnce, 

ENROLLMENT. 


Average  number  of  wblte  HtndrntH  : 

In  1913-1915 110,854 

In   1915-1917 - 120,969 

Increase 10,615 

Per  cent  of  Increase 9.  8 

Avenge  number  of  colored  student^: 

In  1918-1915 9.710 

In  1915-1917 10,982 

Increase 1,272 

Per  cent  of  Increase 18 


Average  number  of  all  Iand<grant  college  stu- 
dentK : 

In  191^1915 120,064 

In  1915-1917 181. 95S 

Increase.- 11,888 

Per  cent  of  Increase 9.9 
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Comparative  statUttical  table  of  land-grant  collcffcs  at  the  close  of  nearly  50 
years  of  existence — Continued. 


NUMBER  OF  TCACBCRS. 


Average  number  of  white  teacbcrs  : 

In  1913-1915 9,880 

In  1915-1917 9,885 

Increase 505 

Per  cent  of  increase 5.  8 

Average  number  of  colored  teachers : 

In  1913-1915 520 

In  1915-1917 639 

Increase 19 

Per  cent  of  Increase 8. 6 


Average  number   of  all   land-grant   college 
teachers : 

In  1913-1915 9,900 

In  1915-1917 10,420 

Increase 520 

Per  cent  of  Increase 5. 2 


STUDENTS    ENROLLED    IN    MILITARY    SCIENCE. 


Average  number  of  white  students : 

In  1918-1915 27.673 

In  1915-1917 32,486 


Increase 

Per  cent  of  Increase 

Average  number  of  negro  students  : 

In  1913-1915 

In  1915-1917 

Loss 

Per  cent  of  loss 


4,815 
17 

2,232 

1,732 

496 

22 


TOTAL    INCOMB. 


Average  number  of  all  students: 

In  1918-1915 29,905 

In  1915-1917 84,222 

Increase 4,  817 

Per  cent  of  increase 14.  4 


Average  total  income : 

In  1913-1915 $33,383,859 

In  1915-1917 $89,600,845 

Increase $6, 266, 486 

Per  cent  of  increase.  18. 7 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGBICULTUBAL  COLLSQES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  (the  principal  collegiate  association  with  an  exclus- 
ively land-grant  college  membership)  in  its  last  two  meetings  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  questions  of  internal  administration. 
The  complex  character  of  the  land-grant  college,  with  its  divisions 
of  liberal  arts,  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  experi- 
ment stations,  has  raised  problems  somewhat  difficult  of  solution. 
The  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy  of  the  association 
at  its  1917  meeting  made  a  report  concerning  the  administrative 
relationships  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  association,  was  based  upon  a  statement  of  principles 
and  recommendations  prepared  by  the  specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  The  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report*  follow: 

1.  That  the  individual  specialist,  capable  of  working  independently,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  organization. 

*  An  amplification  of  these  recommendations  may  be  found  in  Higher  Education  Circu- 
lar No.  8,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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2.  That  the  £C»up  of  working  specialists  on  anjr  one  of  the  recognized  sub- 
jects, regardless  of  the  kind  of  aervlee,  should  constitute  the  Mibject-mflti«*r 
department. 

3.  That  specialists  should  devote  their  time  mainly  to  one  kind  of  service, 
bi^t  provision  should  be  made  for  exchanges  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  eseiL 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as  chairman, 
or  administrative  head. 

5.  That  the  members  ^  the  subject-matter  department  sboukl  be  jdven  a 
voice  in  the  deslgaation  of  their  chairman  or  admtalstrative  head. 

6.  That  authority  for  subject  matter  should  be  confined  to  the  grovp  of 
si)eciallsts  comprising  tlie  subje<*t-mattox  department,  and  that  adminlstrativa 
control  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  and  method  of  waric 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  administrative  authority  should  be  on  the  baslff 
of  the  kind  of  service. 

S.  That  the  three  ktn<!to  -of  eervice,  each  in  clmrge  of  a  secondary  achniiils- 
trative  officer,  should  l>e  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who.  In  the  case  of 
a  large  Institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should  be  an  officer 
other  than  the  president. 

9.  That  the  official  designation  **  dean  **  in  an  agricultural  college  should  be 
applltMl  only  to  the  chief  executive  ofl^'er  who  is  responsible  for  the  ccwrdl- 
natlon  of  the  three  phases  of  agricultin'al  service,  and  that  of  **  director  *• 
should  be  applied  to  the  coordinate  officers  in  charge  of  aach  of  the  three  lines 
of  service — resident  instruction,  research,  and  extension. 

10.  That  when  one  individual  |)erform8  the  duties  of  two  or  more  offlcef 
his  oflScial  designation  should  itlentlfy  clearl,v  the  officer  with  the  respective 
offices  asslgne<l. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  vBrions  pbases  of  the  ectemian  service 
should  be  regarde<l  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  nsrtrp  the  duties 
of  the  specialists  in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual  ser\'es  both 
as  specialist  and  administrative  leader,  a  dual  responsibility  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  eKtensien  projects  controlled  by  either  con- 
nected <»r  cooperating  colleges,  the  same  administrative  relations  with  tbe 
subject-matter  departments  concerned  should  exist  as  with  departments  tlmt 
are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  incoming  correRpmi<)ence,  except  that  of  an  administrative  nature, 
should  be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned,  and  rhert*  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Individual  best  quallfie<l  to  supply  the  information  called  for. 

14.  That  specialists  In  whatever  kind  of  service  should  be  on  an  equal  baM» 
from  the  atandpolnt  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  diflPerentlatlon  of  ex- 
tension and  research  socialists  Is  desirable,  the  prefixes  ** extension  **  and 
"  research.**  respectively.,  may  be  used  ia  ceoaectieB  with  tlie  cnstomary  pro- 
fessorial titles. 

Tbe  accompanying  diagram  may  ssrve  to  explaiB  tlie  adminiBtra- 
live  relationsliips  referred  to  above. 
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A    NEW    ASSOCIATION — THE   AMERirAN    ASJ^OCIATIOX    OF    UXmrRSmT    IN- 
STRrCTORS  IN   ACCOUNTING. 

Tlio  teachers  of  accounting  of  16  universities  met  at  Columbus, 
Oliio,  December  28,  19ir>,  and  formed  an  organization  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  for 
business  tlirough  the  study  of  accounting,  to  have  suitable  opj>or- 
tunities  for  the  discussion  of  problems,  to  promote  more  intimate 
mutual  acquaintanceship,  to  further  the  standardization  of  courses, 
and  to  recommend  policies  regarding  the  reception  of  migrating 
students. 

The  charter  members  are  from  the  following  universities:  Cali- 
fornia, Duquesne,  Pittsburgh,  Cornell,  Yale,  Ohio  State,  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati, Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Northwestern, 
Brigham  Young,  and  New  York.  The  association  reported  154  de- 
gree-granting institutions  which  offer  courses  in  accounting  in  this 
country. 

rXIVERSITT  SURVEYS  AND  THE  SUR^'ET  MOVEMENT. 

Since  1915,  eight  States*  have  voluntarily  submitted  their  tax- 
supported  higher  educational  institutions  to  expert  criticism  in  order 
to  determine  their  needs  with  more  scientific  precision.  These  sur- 
veys have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, with  cooperation  of  experts  of  State  and  National  reputation. 
The  result  is  that  the  colleges,  on  the  whole,  have  been  able  to 
f^trengthen  their  influence  in  their  constituencies,  and  correspond- 
ingly, the  general  public  and  the  legislatures  have  been  led  to  give 
a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  support  than  heretofore.  The 
reports  of  the  surveys  of  the  State  institutions  of  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Nevada  have  been  discussed  in  pre- 
ceding reports.  (See  Reports  of  the  Commissioner,  1915,  pp.  145; 
191G,  pp.  121.) 

THE  SUIIV1:T  of  THE  ITNIVER8ITT  OF  ARIZONA. 

During  the  fall  of  1916  a  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  was  begun.  The  study  of  the  State  university  was 
made  by  the  specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  President  Livingston  Farrand,  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

1  The  following  Statca  have  concluded  snrTeys  of  their  State-supported  Institutionii 
of  higher  education  :  Oregon,  Iowa,  In  1915 ;  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
in  1916;  South  Dakota  in  1917.  The  reports  of  the  first  five  surveys,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oregon  survey,  are  now  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  other  reports  are  in  prefss.  The  University  of  Oregon  survey  Is  published  by  the 
university. 
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The  following  brief  summary  includes  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  the  committee :  ^ 

Sutnmarp  of  recommendations, 

(a)  The  better  adaptation  of  the  college  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

(b)  The  rejection  by  the  legislature  of  any  proposals  to  separate  the  college 
of  agriculture  or  any  other  technical  division  from  the  main  body  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  establish  it  at  another  place. 

(c)  The  extension  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  regents  from  four  to  eight 
years. 

id)  A  more  definite  policy  respecting  the  tenure  of  the  university  faculty. 

THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  SURVTEY. 

The  South  Dakota  surrey  was  conducted  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1917.  The  survey  committee  was  composed  of  the  specialist  in 
rural  school  practice,  the  specialist  in  higher  education,  and  the  spe- 
cialist in  agricultural  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
collaboration  with  Prof.  Alexander  Inglis,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  local  officers  appointed  by  the  State.  The  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  recommendations  is  given : 

1.  It  was  recommended  that  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the 
State  8cho61  of  mines  be  consolidated  into  a  single  institution,  located  prefer- 
ably In  the  central  portion  of  the  State. 

2.  In  case  consolidation  seems  impracticable,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
school  of  mines  be  abolished  and  that  the  State  university  and  the  State  college 
readjust  their  curricula  and  courses  so  as  to  avoid  needless  duplication.  The 
principle  of  major  and  service  lines  of  work  was  reindorsed. 

3.  It  was  also  recommended  that  one  or  more  Junior  colleges  be  established 
as  a  part  of  the  State  higher  educational  system. 

In  this  and  other  surveys  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  stood  for 
policies  which  would  tend  to  improve  the  mutual  relations  of  State- 
controlled  institutions  of  higher  education  in  harmony  with  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  each  State.  The  bureau  has  consistently  ur^ed  the 
continuance  or  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  consolidation  when 
practicable.  It  has  also  pointed  out  the  distinctive  fields  of  each 
State  institution  on  the  basis  of  justifiable  duplication  when  consoli- 
dation was  impracticable. 

IHE  SUPREME  COURT  OF   MASSACHUSETTS  SETS   ASIDE  THE   HARVARD- 
TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENT. 

For  nearly  three  years  Harvard  University  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  avoided  expensive  duplication  in  the 
teaching  of  engineering  by  the  adoption  of  an  excellent  plan  of 

»  For  a  more  extended  dlBcnsRlon  of  thin  and  other  surveys  see  Bulletin,  1018,  No.  45, 
Educational  Surreya.  For  report  on  normal  schools  see  Bulletin,  1017,  No.  48,  Educa- 
tional Conditions  In  Arisona. 
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cooperation.  Under  this  plan  the  university  turned  over  to  the  in- 
stitute three-fifths  of  the  income  of  the  McKay  endowment  (now 
about  $1,500,000)  and  agreed  to  use  the  extensive  laboratories  of  the 
institute  for  the  training  of  men  seeking  engineering  degrees.  The 
engineering  faculties  of  both  institutions  were  merged  into  a  single 
faculty,  which  worked  under  the  executive  control  of  the  president 
of  the  institute.  Eadi  institution  retained  oontrcd  of  its  own  ex- 
penditures and  determined  its  own  engineering  d^ree  requirements. 
According  to  President  Maclaurin,  the  "  agreement  marked  an  epoch 
in  tlie  history  of  educational  progress  in  this  country.-'  '*  Tlie  end 
sought  was  to  build  up  an  educational  machine  more  useful  to  the 
community  and  to  the  Nation  than  anything  that  could  be  main- 
tained by  either  the  institute  or  the  miiversity  acting  independ- 
ently.*' The  result  of  the  merger  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  botli 
institutions  having  gained  thereby  in  educational  power. 

Inasmuch  as  the  validity  of  the  agreement  had  been  questioned,  the 
imiversity  asked  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  for  a  decision  on  the 
matter.  The  following  extracts  from  the  decision  made  November 
27,  1917,  are  given  herewith: 

Mr.  McKay  intended  that  not  only  the  InTestment  of  the  endowment  funds 
bat  the  educ&UoD  whicb  his  endowment  wa^  to  make  poaaUtle  should  be  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  aniversity,  its  government,  and  iidBlini^tration. 

In  our  opinion,  the  intention  of  Gordon  McKay  is  not  in  fact  carried  out  in 
the  agreement  in  controversy,  as  we  liave  construed  its  provisions  in  their 
'  practical  operation. 

We  are  constrained  to  instruct  the  plaintift  that  it  can  n^t  lawfully  carry 
out  this  agreement  between  it  and  the  institute,  as  far  as  respects  the  property 
received  by  the  University,  under  the  deeds  of  trust  and  the  will  of  Gordon 
McKay.— (Massachusetts  Reports,  228,  1918.) 

According  to  Prof  Swain : 

The  decision  Indicates  quite  clearly  that  It  was  not  cooperation  with  Tech- 
nology in  itself  that  was  considered  to  render  the  agreement  invalid,  but  only 
the  character  of  that  cooperation.  It  had  the  appearance  of  patting  too  much 
control  ol  school  and  finance  into  the  hands  of  Technology.  The  Technology 
faculty  had  praftlciU  control  of  the  Harvard  school. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  court,  the  authorities 
of  both  institutions  set  about  to  develop  a  new  phui  which  would 
yield  the  advantages  of  cooperation  without  being  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  McKay  will.  A  plan  was  recently  adopted  which 
seems  to  meet  the  necessary  requirem^its,  having  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trustees  of  the  McKay  estate  and  the  governing  boaixls 
of  the  university,  and  it  now  awaits  the  approval  of  the  court.  The 
new  plan  follows: 

Voted  to  establish  a  school  of  engineering  upon  the  following  basis: 
Whereas,  in  reconstructing  an  engineering  school  in  Harvard  University,  it 
is  important'  to  lay  stress  upon  fundamental  principles ;  to  make  use  of  the 
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courses  in  Harvard  College  ee  ilar  ^«  Is  consistent  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
school ;  and  to  conduct  the  school  under  a  faculty  of  its  o\\ti,  the  corporation 
hereby  adopts  the  fftllowiDS  plan  of  orgaiUaati«nj 

1.  Name.  The  naaie  of  the  school  shall  he  the  Elarvard  Engineering  School. 

2.  Departments.  The  school  shall  provide  "  all  grades  of  instruction  from  the 
hnvest  to  the  Mjchest,**  and  the  Instruction  provided  shall  **be  tept  accessible 
to  pupils  who  hare  ha^  no  other  •opportuoSteA  ^f  prev(ou0  ed«catton  than  those 
whkfh  tbe  free  public  ackools  aCerd.'* 

8.  Admisfllou.  IiuLsrancii  as  the  entianee  -esujai nations  to  Harvard  Ck>ll^e 
now  admit  freely  boys  from  good  high  schools,  tiic  requirements  f#r  admissiou 
to  the  engineering  school  shall  be  tlie  same  as  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Aflmi&Mion  to  advanced  standing  and  special  study  shall  be  administered 
by  the  engineering  faculty. 

4.  Fees.  The  Ijeeji  «f  itttdeota  In  the  sehool  aball  he  the  sasie  as  tor  Btndents 
In  Harvard  Colle^,  except  that  suppknentary  fees  for  additional  or  for 
laboratoi^y  courses  may  be  charged. 

5.  Classrooms  and  laboratoriea  The  work  of  the  school  shall  be  carried  on 
in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of  the  imlversity,  but  arrangements  may  he 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  -use  of  the  fnc<litleB  of  ether  institutions  for 
any  piirt  of  ttie  work  <iu  tts  adranoed  techBlcai  •courses)  when  the  needs, 
financial  resourcea,  and  heat  iateresta  of  the  aehool  so  require. 

Arrangements  for  the  use  of  faciUities  of  other  institutionfi,  or  the  Inter- 
change of  instruction,  ed^il  be  made  for  a  period  of  only  one  year  at  a  tima 

WTien'  there  sliall  be  income  from  the  funds  of  the  McKay  endowment  avail- 
able, In  the  judgment  of  the  president  and  fellows,  for  tbe  construction  of  new 
buildings  for  the  engineering  school,  containing  offices,  laboratories,  workrooms, 
and  classrooms,  such  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  on  Harvard  Univerrtty 
grounds  and  bear  tlie  name  c^  Gordon  JkicKay. 

6.  Faculty.  The  faculty  of  the  school  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
university  and  of  those  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  Instructors  appointed  for  more  than  one  year,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
work  of  instruction  is  done  In  the  school,  and  of  a  limited  number  of  other 
teachers  of  si^jects  offered  in  tlie  achoo)  to  i>e  appointed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  term  oi  appointment  of  a  teacher  from  any  other  instltmtion  who  gives 
instruction  in  the  school  shall  be  for  one  year  only ;  his  title  shall  be  lecturer, 
instructor,  or  assistant 

The  faculty  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation,  have  control  of 
all  Instruction  given  in  the  flcbooft  wherever  the  instruction  aiay  "be  ^ven. 

7.  I>egrees.  A  student  aatisfaetorily  fnrtMing  tlie  requtrements  of  a  pre- 
scribed four-year  program  la  any  of  the  engineering  fields  shall  he  awarded 
tlte  degree  of  lAachelor  of  science  in  tiiat  field. 

The  degree  of  master  of  science,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  shall  be  awarded 
upi>n  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  one  additional  year  of  study.  For 
the  doctors'  degree  the  requirements  shall  be  riraHar  to  those  In  the  graduate 
school  of  arts  and  sciences. 

8.  Credit  foi*  instruction  elsewliere.  As  in  the  case  of  every  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  the  engioeeilng  school  may^  In  its  dlacretion  from  time  to  time, 
allow  credit  toward  the  dt^ree  under  its  control  for  instruction  received  at 
another  institution  or  by  other  instructors. 

9.  Courses  In  the  scho<»l,  or  the  services  of  Its  staff,  may  be  made  available 
to  qualified  students  of  other  institutions. 

10.  This  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachn- 
Hetts,  or  a  Justice  thereof,  for  approvaL 
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THE  RHODES   SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  400  American  Rhodes  scholars  are  now  in 
military  or  Government  service,  including  practically  all  of  the 
men  of  recent  years.  Six,  according  to  present  reports,  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service.  Since  1914  the  regular  operation  of  the 
scholarships  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  war,  and 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  struggle  a  large  number  of  the 
men  had  already  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Belgium  or  in  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  and  the  ambulance  serv- 
ices. 

Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  no  more  selec- 
tions of  American  Rhodes  scholars  have  been  made.  The  appoint- 
ments, however,  are  only  postponed,  and  the  vacancies  will  be  filled 
when  conditions  are  again  normal.  New  plans  for  giving  publicity 
for  the  scholarships  and  for  making  the  selections  are  now  being 
worked  out.  It  seems  probable  that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to 
intensify  the  interest  in  the  scholarships  as  one  means  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  German  scholarships  have  been 
abolished  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament  and  the  funds  allotted  to 
various  British  colonies.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  instituted 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  and  is  preparing  for  extensive  organization  of 
graduate  work. 

In  this  connection  a  mission  from  the  British  universities  which 
has  just  finished  a  tour  of  the  United  States  is  undertaking  to  arrive 
at  agreements  with  American  universities  for  mutual  recognition  of 
graduate  work  and  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors.  It 
is  expected  that  many  American  officers  may  be  able  to  spend  some 
time  in  English  universities  during  the  period  of  demobilization 
and  to  that  end  special  short  courses  have  been  established  in  most 
English  institutions  for  the  special  benefit  of  these  men.  For  ex- 
ample, all  American  students,  whether  Rhodes  scholars  or  not,  will 
l)e  eligible  to  take  degrees  at  Oxford  under  the  new  war  regulations. 
These  regidations  provide  that  any  man  who  has  been  in  military 
service  for  at  least  a  year  can  be  admitted  to  the  university  without 
examination,  excused  from  all  intermediate  examinations,  and 
allowed  to  take  his  degree  in  two  years,  or  even  in  one  if  he  has  had 
the  necessary  preparation. 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  speak  of  any  large  results  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  on  American  education.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  as 
significant  that  the  system  of  honors,  examinations,  and  of  tutorial 
instruction  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  American  universi- 
ties during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  in  mos-t  institutions  where 
this  is  the  case  Rhodes  scholars  are  engaged  in  administrating  the 
new  plan. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  new  arrangements  for  the  selection  of 
Khodes  scholars  in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a  convenient 
source  of  information  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  Bhodes  trustees 
have  recently  appointed  Prof.  Frank  Aydelotte,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  American  secre- 
tary for  the  scholarships. 

THE  CARNECIE  PENSION  AND  INSURANCE  SCHEMES. 

Early  in  1916  President  Prit<?hett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
proposed  a  new  plan  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  gradually  supplant 
the  j>ension  system  which  has  been  administered  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  past  10  years.  Tlie  plan  as  described  by  the  Dartmouth  com- 
mittee, which  is  included  in  the  replies  of  the  presidents  and  com- 
mittees of  the  associated  institutions  concerning  the  proposal,  in  the 
eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  contemplates — 

The  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  New  York  of  an  insurance  and  annuity 
agency  for  tlie  benefit  of  college  teachers.  Each  teacher  upon  his  entrance 
into  serrice  in  the  college  would  be  required  to  take  out  with  this  Insurance 
agency'  a  minimum  amount  of  term  Insurance  to  mature  at  the  age  of  65,  and 
to  purchase  by  annual  contributions  a  minimum  annuity  which  would  begin 
upon  retirement  from  teaching  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  insurance.  To 
make  the  annuity  provision  effective,  a  separate  savings  association  is  to  be 
create<l  which  receives  the  annual  contributions  of  the  teachers  and  invests 
them,  purchasing  at  the  time  of  retirement  with  the  accumulations  an  annuity 
from  the  insurance  association.  It  is  proposed  that  the  college  shall  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  insurance  and  annuity  up 
to  an  agreed  minimum,  or  as  an  alternative  that  the  college  shall  contribute 
only  toward  the  purchase  of  the  annuity.  The  individual  Is  free  to  Increase 
tlie  amount  of  both  insurance  and  annuity  at  will,  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  increase  his  contributions  as  his  salary  increases.  The  details  of  the  plan 
ore  not  fully  stated.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  agency  expenses,  a  large  factor 
in  old  line  insurance,  would  be  avoided. 

Administrative  expenses  and  taxes  are  apparently  to  be  borne  by  the  Founda- 
tion, although  at  one  point  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  administrative  ex- 
penses may  come  from  surplus  if  there  is  any.  It  is  not  definitely  stated 
what  disposition  would  t)e  made  of  surplus,  should  the  mortality  experience 
prove  to  be  more  favorable  than  the  tables  upon  which  the  rates  will  be  based, 
but  the  inference  Is  clear  that  such  a  condition  will  lead  to  the  payment 
of  dividends  to  the  policyholders.  The  Foundation  is  to  guarantee  41  per  cent 
interest  on  invested  funds. 

One  unique  and  distinctly  favorable  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  which  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  accumulations  toward  an  annuity  in  case  of  death,  dis- 
ability, or  withdrawal  before  the  annuity  is  available.  Again,  even  after  the 
annuitant  has  come  into  possession  of  his  annual  Income,  any  balance  of  in- 
vested funds  to  his  account  are  returned  to  his  estate  in  case  of  death. 

In  case  of  death  of  the  annuitant,  his  widow  wlU  receive  half  of  his  annuity 
during  her  life.  The  disability  privileges  are  to  be  made  available  at  the  end 
of  15  years  as  professor  instead  of  25  years  under  the  present  plan.  After  this 
I)eriod  of  service  and  in  case  of  complete  disability,  the  Foundation  wUl,  at  its 
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ovm  cost,  pay  the  insurance  premiums  and  a  minimum  pension  of  $14^00  a  year 
during  the  period  of  disability. 

The  plan  was  not  well  received  on  its  first  submission  to  the  asso- 
ciated institutions.  It  was,  however,  readily  conceded  that  Ae 
Foundation  would  have  to  be  relieved  of  scnne  of  its  growing  finan- 
cial burdens.  But  the  institutions  which  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
Foundation  expressed  the  opinion  that: 

The  privileges  and  expectations  whf<^  have  been  created  under  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  Carnegie  F\iundatlon  constitute  moral  claims  agnin>t  the  en- 
dowment on  the  part  of  such  teachers  and  administrative  ofllcers  now  on  the 
staff  of  associated  InstltutionB  as  under  the  present  rules  would  receive  retir- 
ing allowances  and  tlmt  adequate  provision  for  scmpuhHisly  satisfying'  all 
these  claims  should  be  made  before  the  fund  is  otherwise  drawn  upon/ 

In  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  plan,  the  matter  was  officially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  joint  commission  including  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees,  two  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  one  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  one  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  and  one  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges.  After  mature  consideration  the  commission  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Voted :  Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  adopted  in  November.  1915»  that  **  whatever  plan  is  Anally  adopted 
will  be  devised  with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  prlvUeges  and  expectations 
which  have  been  created  under  existing  rules/*  this  commission  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  extension  to  all  teachers  at  present  in  the  associated  institu- 
tions of  Uie  pri>ilege  of  continuing  in  the  present  system  would  completely 
meet  all  their  reasonable  expectations.  The  commission  assiunes  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  in  due  time  announce  a  date  after 
wliidi  the  privileges  and  expectations  of  the  present  ^stem  wiU  not  be  avail- 
able to  those  newly  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Voted:  That  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  be  requested  to  give 
all  possible  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  older  teachers  in  institutions 
which  are  not  yet,  but  may  be  later,  associated  with  the  Foundation. 

Voted:  The  commission  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  assistance  can 
be  obtained  outside  the  present  funds  of  the  Foundation,  but  it  is  acting  on 
the  expectation  of  substantial  assistance  in  carrying  a  large  but  Umited  load, 
and  with  the  further  understanding  that  sdequnte  assistance  can  not  l>e 
obtained  to  carry  on  the  ever-increasing  pension  burden  without  calling  upon 
Institutions  and  individual  teachers  to  bear  a  share. 

In  harmony  with  the  last  reccnnmendation  the  commission  recom- 
mended to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  a  plan  of  insur- 
ance and  annuities.    The  purpose  of  this  new  organization  is — 

to  set  up  the  machinery  under  which  the  teadier  may  protect  himself  and 
his  family  from  dependence,  whether  by  his  own  death  or  by  old  age  or  by 
disability;  to  famish  to  the  teacher  the  security  of  a  contract  so  that  the 
man  who  enters  uTwn   the  accumulation  of  an  annuity  at  SO  may   have  a 
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contract  for  its  fulfillment  at  the  agreed  age;  to  afford  these  forms  of  pro- 
tection in  such  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  teacher  the  utmost  freedom  of  action 
and  to  make  his  migration  from  one  institution  to  another  easy.  Finally, 
whatever  machinery  is  set  up  to  accomplish  these  purposes  should  be  operated 
at  a  cost  within  the  reasonable  ability  of  the  teacher  to  pay. 

The  proposed  charter  embodying  these  purposes  is  under  the  title 
of  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 
The  incorporators  who  subscribed  their  names  February  1,  1918,  are 
as  follows:  Elihu  Root,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  Charles 
P.  Stone,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Robert  Weeks  de  Forest,  George 
Woodward  Wickersham,  Newcomb  Carlton,  Edward  Robinson, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  and  Henry  S.  PritchetL 

ACADEMIC   FREEDOM   OF  SPEECH. 

Up  to  the  year  1917-18  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  of  speech 
involved  chiefly  the  expression  of  opinions  on  social  and  economic 
questions  With  the  coming  of  the  war  the  danger  zone  shifted.  It 
is  natural  in  times  of  great  national  tension  like  the  present  that  the 
personal  views  of  thinking  men  should  be  expressed  with  greater 
vigor  or  passion  than  usual.  Differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
national  or  international  policy,  ventilated  with  heat  on  both  sides, 
easily  lead  to  the  impugnment  of  motives  and  even  to  the  damning 
charge  of  disloyalty.  As  a  result  of  this  surcharged  condition  of 
the  intellectual  atmosphere,  many  doubtless  well-meaning  individuals 
have  suffered  the  extreme  academic  penalty  for  utterances  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  passed  by  with  scant  notice 
or  criticism.  There  has  developed,  therefore,  a  special  problem  of 
academic  freedom  of  speech  in  war  time. 

LKADINO  OPINIONH  ON  THE  P110BIJSM8  OK   ACADEMIC   FBEEDOM   OF   8PBBCH. 

One  of  the  discussions  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  joint  report 
of  the  Columbia  University  committee  on  education  and  the  special 
committee  on  the  state  of  teaching.  It  is  of  particular  interest  as 
embodying  an  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees : 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  nnlverfflty,  dl«in!s»al8  from  the  university  of  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  have  been  bat  six  in  number;  and  the  record 
shows  thnt  in  all  of  these  cases  but  one  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  representa- 
tive members  of  the  teaching  staff  were  before  the  trustees  as  an  important 
element  in  afTectlng  their  action.  In  the  one  exceptional  case  the  reasons  for 
action  had  no  reference  to  the  academic  work  or  relations  of  tlie  person  con- 
cerned. 

The  power  of  removal  has  been  exercise<l  by  the  trustees  only  in  these  very 
rare  instances,  and  then  only  after  fuU  investigation  and  (save  in  the  one  case 
above  mentioned)  consultation  with  members  of  the  faculties.     In  each  case 
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there  had  been  n  state  of  fncts  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  tmstees  rendered 
such  action  imperative. 

In  view  of  these  facts  tliere  can  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  anyone  that  the  charter  powers  of  the  trustees  v^'iW  be  arbitrarily  exercised. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Columbia  University  there  is  no  instance  wbero 
the  trustees  have  ever  subjected  any  teacher  to  restraint  or  discipline  by  reason 
of  his  classroom  teaching.  The  trustees  have  more  tlian  once  been  urged  hy 
other  members  of  the  university,  by  alumni,  by  parents  of  students,  and  by  the 
public  press,  to  take  action  of  this  character,  but  they  have  never  done  so.  Yet 
ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  Influence  of  a  given  teacher  is  injurious  to 
private  morals  or  dangerous  to  public  order  and  security  Is  one  which  the  trus- 
tees may  neither  shirk  nor  share  nor  delegate.  We  fully  concur  in  the  opinioo 
expressed  by  the  president  in  his  annual  report  for  1010  that  academic  freedom 
imposes  academic  responsibility,  and  that  there  are  distinct  limitations  upon 
academic  freedom  which  should  be  self-imposed,  namely,  ''the  limitations  im- 
posed by  common  morality,  common  sense,  common  loyalty,  and  a  decent  re- 
tsjpect  for  the  opinions  of  manldnd.'* 

In  the  1916-17  annual  report  of  the  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity a  more  complete  statement  is  made  concerning  the  questions  of 
academic  freedom  and  tenure,  the  following  quotations  from  which 
are  herewith  appended: 

It  t^onld  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  were  it  not  possible  for  an  academic 
teacher  to  change  his  place  of  occupation  without  thereby  reflecting  upon  the 
intelligence  or  the  integrity  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  and 
similarly.  If  it  became  impossible  for  the  governing  board  of  a  school  system 
or  of  a  school  or  college  to  substitute  one  teacher  for  another  without  bringing 
charges  against  the  person  displaced.  Any  contrary  theory  assumes  a  preestab- 
lished  harmony  of  which  not  even  Leibnitz  dreamed  and  a  preestabUshed 
competence  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  appointed  to 
a  teaching  position  who  was  not  Ipso  facto  entitled  to  steady  promotion  and 
increase  In  compensation  and  to  a  lifelong  tenure.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Security  of  tenure 
is  desirable,  but  conii)etence  and  loyalty  are  more  desirable  still,  and  a  secure 
tenure  purchased  at  the  price  of  Incompetence  and  disloyalty  must  sound  a 
(leathknell  to  every  educational  system  or  Institution  where  it  prevails.  These 
are  aU  matters  of  grave  importance  in  the  government  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem or  an  e<lucatloual  Institution.  They  can  not  be  dismissed  with  phrases  or 
formulas,  but  must  be  met  and  decided  in  accordance  with  sound  principle  and 
the  public  interest. 

There  is  no  real  reason  to  fear  that  academic  freedom  ♦  ♦  ♦  la  or  ever 
has  been  in  the  slightest  danger  In  the  United  States.  Evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  quite  too  manifold  and  too  abundant.  Wh*at  is  constantly  In  danger,  how- 
ever. Is  a  just  sense  of  academic  obligation.  When  a  teacher  accepts  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  member  of  an  academic  society,  he  thereupon  loses  some  of 
the  free<lom  that  he  formerly  possessed.  He  remains,  as  before,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  the  punishments  of  the  law ;  but  in  addition  he  has  voluntarily 
accepted  the  restrictions  put  upon  him  by  the  traditions,  the  organization,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Institution  with  which  he  has  become  associated.  Try  as  he 
may,  he  can  no  longer  write  or  speak  in  his  own  name  alone.  Were  he  to 
succeed  in  so  doing,  what  he  might  write  or  say  would  have.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  no  significance  and  no  hearing.  What  he  writes  or  says  gains  significance 
and  a  hearing  because  of  the  prestige  of  the  academic  society  to  which  he 
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belongs.  To  that  prestige,  with  all  that  that  word  means,  the  academic  teacher 
owes  a  distinct,  a  constant,  and  a  compelling  obligation.  To  maintain  one's 
connection  with  an  academic  society  while  at  war  with  Its  purposes  or  disloyal 
to  its  traditions  and  organization  is  neither  wise  nor  Just.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  In  an  academic  association  which  he  dislikes  or  which  makes 
him  uncomfortable.  What  the  ancient  Stole  said  of  life  Itself  Is  true  of  a  uni- 
versity :  "  The  door  Is  always  open  to  anyone  who  has  an  excuse  of  leaving." 

On  the  other  hand,  academic  obligation  Is  reciprocal.  The  academic  society 
of  which  the  Individual  teacher  Is  a  member  owes  him  encouragement,  com- 
pensation as  generous  as  Its  resources  will  afford,  and  protection  from  unfair 
attack  and  criticism,  as  well  as  from  all  avoidable  hamperlngs  and  embarrass- 
ments in  the  prosecution  of  his  intellectual  work.  "E&ch  Individual  member  of 
an  academic  society  is  In  some  degree  a  keeper  of  that  society's  conscience  and 
reputation.  As  such,  the  society  as  a  whole  must  give  him  support,  assistance, 
and  opportunity. 

Tl\e  same  type  of  mind  which  Insists  that  it  knows  no  country  but  humanity, 
nnd  that  one  should  aim  to  be  a  citizen  of  no  State  but  only  of  the  world, 
indulges  Itself  in  the  fiction  that  one  may  be  disloyal  to  the  academic  society 
v/hlch  he  has  voluntarily  Joined,  In  order  to  show  devotion  to  something  that 
he  conceives  to  be  higher  and  of  greater  value.  Both  contentions  affront  com- 
mon sense  and  are  the  result  of  that  muddled  thinking  which  to-day  Is  bold 
enough  to  misuse  the  noble  name  of  philosophy.  One  effect  of  much  recent 
teaching  of  what  once  was  ethics  is  to  weaken  all  sense  of  obligation  of  every 
kind  except  to  one's  own  appetites  and  desire  for  instant  advantage.  That  eco^ 
nomic  determinism  which  is  confuted  every  time  a  human  heart  beats  In  sym- 
pathy and  which  all  history  throws  to  the  winds  has  in  recent  years  obtained 
much  influence  among  those  who,  for  lack  of  a  more  accurate  term,  call  them* 
selves  intellectuals.  These  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  know  so  many 
things  which  are  not  so  that  they  make  Ignorance  appear  to  be  not  only  inter.' 
esting  but  positively  important  They  abound  Just  now  in  the  lower  and  more 
salable  forms  of  literary  production,  and  they  are  not  without  representation  in 
academic  societies. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  however,  when  rational  persons  can  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  rule  of  the  literary  and  academic  Bolshevtkl  or  permit 
them  to  seize  responsibility  for  the  Intellectual  life  of  the  Nation. 

Neglect  of  one's  academic  obligation,  or  carelessness  regarding  it,  gives  rise 
to  difllcult  problems.  Men  of  mature  years  who  have  achieved  reputation 
enough  to  be  invited  to  occupy  a  post  of  responsibility  In  a  university  ought 
not  to  have  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  academic  obligation 
and  that  they  fall  short  In  it.  It  is  humiliating  and  painful  to  find,  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  men  in  distinguished 
academic  posts,  who  choose  to  act  In  utter  disregard  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  etlilcs  and  good  conduct  It  is  fortune  indeed  that,  however  conspicuous 
are  Instances  of  this  disregard,  they  are  in  reality  negligible  in  number  when 
compared  with  the  vast  body  of  loyal,  devoted,  and  scholarly  American 
academic  teachers.  It  Is  noticeable,  too,  that  Instances  of  tills  lack  of  sense 
of  obligation  rarely  arise,  if  ever,  in  the  case  of  those  men  whose  intellectual 
occupations  bring  them  in  contact  with  real  things.  It  Is  only  when  a  man  is 
concerned  diiefly  with  opinions  and  views,  and  tliose  opinions  and  views  of 
his  own  making,  that  he  finds  and  yields  to  the  temptation  to  make  his 
academic  association  the  football  of  his  own  ambitions  or  emotions. 
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The  opinioii  of  the  committee  on  acad^nie  ibneedoni  and  academic 
tmure,  of  the  American  Assodation  of  University  Professors,  is  as 
follows :  ^ 

It  is  a  grave  abuse  of  the  power  of  dismisaal  when  it  Is  used  to  deixy  to 
members  of  the  university  faculties  the  enjoyment  of  their  fundaaiental  con- 
stitutional rights  as  citizens;  and  an  institution  in  which  dismissal  is  possible 
upon  such  a  ground  as  was  officially  put  forward  In  this  case  is  one  in  wbidi 
adequate  guaranties  of  academic  freedom  are  manifestly'  lacking.  It  is  in 
84>me  respects  a  still  graver  abuse  of  power  when  administrative  officers  or 
governing  boards  attempt  by  their  official  declaratioms  publicly  to  attach  t^e 
stigma  of  treasonable  or  seditious  conduct  to  an  individual  teacher  because 
of  acts  of  his  which  are  In  fact  neither  treasonable  nor  seditious. 

When  charges  are  brought  against  a  member  of  a  college  or  uniTersity 
faculty  upon  any  ground,  the  proceedings  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
strictly  Judicial  in  character,  and  should  be  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
faculty  responsibility.  In  other  words,  the  person  accused  should  be  entitled 
to  have  the  charges  against  him  stated  in  writing  in  speeiftc  terms,  and  to 
have  a  fair  trial  on  those  charges  before  either  the  Judicial  committee  of  the 
faculty  or  a  joint  committee  compesed  of  an  equal  nund>er  of  professors  and 
trustees,  which  should  render  definite  ftnding,  stating  in  case  of  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  accuned  the  i)reci^  acts  on  which  the  decitaou  is  based*  The 
importance  of  maintaining  these  procedural  safeguards  against  haaty  or  unjust 
^ction  is,  if  possible,  even  greater  at  a  time  of  popular  excitement  and  height- 
ened passions  than  under  normal  conditious. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  statements  made  this  war  bearing  on  the 
question  of  academic  freedom  is  that  foond  in  President  Lowell's 
annual  report  for  1916-17.  The  following  quotations  are  of  special 
interest: 

The  war  has  brought  to  the  front  in  academic  li«&  many  questions  which  are 
new,  or  present  themselves  to  many  people  in  a  new  light.  One  of  these  ts 
Liberty  nf  q[)eech  on  the  part  of  the  professor ;  wad  H  seeaM  a  not  unfitting  time 
to  analyKe  the  principles  inyoired,  and  seek  to  discover  tbeir  limitations.  In 
so  doing  I  shall  deal  only  with  higher  education,  that  is  with  univ«*i4tie8  and 
C4>1  leges. 

£xi)erience  has  pru\*ed,  and  probably  no  one  would  now  deny,  that  knowledge 
can  mlvance,  or  at  least  ran  advance  rapAdly,  only  by  means  of  an  unfettered 
Hearch  for  truth  on  the  part  of  those  wbe  devote  tbelr  Ures  to  sealing  tt  tn 
their  respecttve  fields,  and  by  complete  freedom  in  imparting  to  their  pupils 
the  truth  that  they  have  found. 

The  teaciilng  by  tlie  professor  in  his  classroom  on  ttte  subjects  within  tlie 
scope  of  his  chair  ought  to  be  absolutely  free.  He  must  teach  the  truth  as  he 
has  found  it  and  sees  it.  This  is  the  primary  conditioo  of  academic  freedom, 
and  any  violation  of  it  endangers  intellectual  progress.  In  order  to  make  it 
secure  it  is  essential  that  the  teac^ilng  in  the  i^ssroom  should  be  eonfidential. 
This  does  not  mean  tliat  it  is  secret  but  that  what  is  said  there  should  not  be 
published.  If  the  remarks  of  the  instructor  were  r^»eated  by  the  pupils  in 
the  public  press  he  would  be  sid)jected  to  constant  criticism  by  people  not 
famiUar  with  the  subject,  who  misunderstiood  his  teaching;  and,  what  is  more 
important,  he  would  certainly  be  misquoted,  because  his  remarks  would  be 
reported  by  the  student  without  their  context  or  the  qualifications  that  give 

1  See  BuUetin  of  American  Association  of  University  Profesaors,  April  i018. 
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tliem  their  aecuracy.    Moreover,  if  the  rule  that  remaif 

shall  not  be  reported  for  publication  elsewhere  is  to  be  mail  gj       g^ 

liimself  must  not  report  them.     I..ectures  open  to  the  publl 

footing,  but  lectures  in  a  private  classroom  must  not  be  ?^ 

to  the  newsimpei*s.    That  principle  is,  I  believe,  observed  in  at*  ••^^ 

stitutlons.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Every  professor  must,  therefore,  be  wholly  unrestrained  in  publishing  the 
results  of  his  study  in  the  field  of  his  professorship.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
for  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  privileges,  as  well 
as  for  his  own  reputation  among  his  fellows,  whatever  he  writes  or  says  on 
his  own  subject  should  be  uttered  as  a  scholar,  in  a  scholarly  tone  and  form. 
This  is  a  matter  of  decorum,  not  of  discipline ;  to  be  remedied  by  a  suggestion, 
not  by  a  penalty. 

In  troublous  times  much  more  serious  difficulty  and  much  more  confusion  of 
thought  arLses  fmm  the  other  half  of  our  subject,  the  right  of  a  professor  to 
express  his  views  without  restraint  on  matters  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  his 
professorship.  This  is  not  a  question  of  academic  freedom  in  its  true  sense, 
but  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  liberty 
of  researeti  and  in.«;truction  in  the  subject  for  which  the  professor  occupies  the 
chair  that  makes  him  a  member  of  the  university.    ♦     •    • 

The  university  or  college  is  under  certain  obligations  to  its  students.  It 
compels  them  to  attend  courses  of  instniction,  and  on  their  side  they  have  a 
right  not  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  remarks  offensive  or  injurious  to  them  on 
subjects  Of  which  the  Instructor  is  not  a  master,  a  right  which  the  teacher  is 
bound  to  respect 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  institution,  the  objections  to 
restraint  upon  what  professors  may  say  as  citizens  seem  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  harm  done  by  leaving  them  free.  In  the  first  place,  to  Impose  upon 
the  teacher  in  a  university  restrictions  to  which  members  of  other  prof  ces- 
sions, lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and  so  forth,  are  not  8Ubjecte<l,  would 
produce  a  sense  of  irritation  and  humiliation. 

In  accepting  a  cliair  under  such  conditions  a  man  would  surrender  a  part 
of  his  liberty;  what  he  might  say  would  be  submitted  to  the  censorship  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  ami  he  would  not  be  u  free  citizen.  The  lawyer,  physician, 
or  engineer  may  express  his  views  as  he  likes  on  the  subject  of  the  protet^tive 
tariff;  shall  the  professor  of  astronomy  not  be  free  to  do  the  same?  Such  a 
pcilicy  would  tend  seriously  to  discourage  some  of  the  best  men  from  taking 
up  the  scholar's  life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  academic  freedom,  but  of  personal 
liberty  from  constraint ;  yet  It  touches  the  dimity  of  the  academic  career. 

It  should  be  noted  in  pasRin^r  that  a  number  of  American  institu- 
tions have  been  obliged  to  take  action  on  the  unpatriotic  activities 
and  utterances  of  teachers  of  German  origin  or  avowed  German 
sympathies.  The  dismissals  resulting  in  these  cases  have  nowhere 
been  regarded  as  breaches  of  acjidemic  freedom. 

THE    WOBK   OF   THK   (OMlirrTEK   ON    ACADEMTC   FRKEDOM    AND    ACADEMIC    TEIfUBB  OF 
THE   AMKKICAN    ASSOCIATION    OK  UNIVEESITY   PBOFE6SOB8. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  committee  on  academic  freedom  and 
academic  tenure  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors has  had  brought  to  its  attention  over  30  cases  of  alleged  infrac- 
tion of  the  principles  of  academic  freedom  of  speech  and  academic 
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The  opinions  and  decisions  of  this  committee  and  its  sub- 
Smniittees,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  former  reports  of  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Education,  have  grown  in  weight  and  importance  in 
the  academic  world.  Tlie  committee,  by  its  conservative  attitude, 
has  been  able  to  eliminate  from  public  discussion  and  criticism  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  to  its  doors,  and  it  has  also 
been  able  to  help  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  by  dealing 
privately  with  the  institutions  and  individuals  concerned. 

The  committee  has  centered  its  attention  on  a  limited  number 
of  cases  which  led  to  the  exposition  of  principles  underlying  aca- 
demic freedom  of  speech  and  permanency  of  academic  twiure.  It 
has  in  no  sense  sought  publicity.  The  rulings  of  the  committee  have 
been  largely  based  on  the  principles  stated  in  the  1915  i-eport  of  the 
association.  Taken  together,  the  decisions  of  the  committee,  already 
covering  a  large  variety  of  cases,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  type  of 
educational  law  which  should  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  solving 
e<iuitably  the  complex  problems  of  academic  freedom  of  speech  and 
academic  tenure. 

During  the  period  under  review  two  reports  involving  questions  of 
academic  tenure  not  relating  to  free<lom  of  speech  have  been  made 
by  conmiittees  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  investigation  into  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Miss  Winona  A.  Hughes,  dean  of  women  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  and  the  methods  used  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  severing 
her  connection  with  the  college.  The  committee  found  the  action 
of  the  president  and  the  board  to  be  arbitrary,  unjustifiable,  and 
such  as  to  jeopardize  seriously  the  standing  of  the  college  among 
American  higher  institutions.  It-declared  that  "  the  methods  of  the 
present  administration  have  not  been  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty 
of  a  conscientious  and  self-respecting  faculty,  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  they  are  not  the  methods  which  gain  for  a  college  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  academic  world." 

On  June  7, 1917,  the  State  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana decided  not  to  retain  as  president  of  the  State  university  Dr. 
E.  B.  Craighead,  who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  for  three  years. 
The  State  board  also  decided  not  to  reemploy  three  professors  of  the 
univex^sity.  The  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  committee 
on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  after  careful  investigation  that  the  dismissal  of  President 
Craighead  and  the  three  profesvsors  was  not  justified.  The  procedure 
of  the  board  was  criticized  by  the  committee  as  being  unsound  in 
method  and  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  interests  of  the  university. 
(See  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
May,  1917.) 
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TWO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  ATTACKED. 
THE   MASSACHUSETTS    AQSICULTUBAL    COLLEGE. 

During  October,  1916,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was 
criticized  at  a  public  hearing  held  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  to  investigate  the  institution  and  to  see  whether 
its  present  policies  should  be  continued.  The  college  was  charged 
with  inefficiency  because  it  did  not  turn  out  more  practical  farmers, 
and  because  it  devoted  more  time  than  necessary  to  classical  and 
humanistic  studies,  while  neglecting  the  practical  phases  of  farm 
Ufe. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  President  Butterfield  and  his  sup- 
porters informed  the  commission  that  65  per  cent  of  the  college 
graduates  for  the  past  50  years  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  percentage  having  increased  considerably  during  the  past 
10  years.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  recent  graduates  are  in  agricul- 
tural vocations.  The  agricultural  college  aims  to  give  a  broad 
grasp  of  farm  problems,  combined  with  sufficient  practical  training. 
As  to  the  relation  between  the  humanistic  and  the  agricultural  sub- 
jects, the  practice  of  the  college  is  well  stated  in  the  published. report 
of  the  commission,  as  follows: 

The  land-grant  colleges  were  primarily  established  to  promote  the  study  of 
agriculture  by  the  most  advanced  and  scientific  methods  of  Instruction.  In 
their  courses  of  study  one  naturally  expects  that  science  wlU  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  It  should  be  taught  by  men  weU  quaUfled  for  their 
work.    The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ck>llege  meets  this  expectation. 

There  are  at  present  228  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  cognate  sciences, 
and  only  96  courses  In  mathematics  and  the  so-called  humanities.  In  the  first 
year  48  courses  are  given  In  agriculture  and  mathematics,  and  only  18  in  the 
humanities.  In  the  second  year  6  courses  are  required  in  the  humanities,  and 
54  in  agriculture  and  cognate  sciences.  After  the  second  year  a  major  course 
can  be  elected  in  one  of  the  17  departments ;  during  the  last  year  75  per  cent  of 
the  students  elected  major  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  There  is 
no  major  course  in  the  humanities,  and  only  one-quarter  of  the  students*  time 
is  required  In  these  studies.  Three-quarters  of  the  students  are  giving  three- 
fourths  of  their  time  to  distinctively  agricultural  subjects.  Ten  times  as  many 
courses  are  given  in  Junior  and  senior  years  In  agriculture  as  were  given  10 
years  ago,  and  more  agricultural  studies  have  been  introduced  in  the  first 
and  second  years  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  humanistic  studies.  Of  the 
faculty,  64  teachers  are  engaged  In  instruction  In  agriculture  and  the  cognate 
sciences,  and  14  teachers  in  the  humanities  and  mathematics.  Members  of 
the  faculty  and  representative  students  aUke  testify  that  there  is  a  prevailing 
tendency  among  the  undergraduates  to  elect  studies  according  to  their  sup- 
posed commercial  values  and  to  neglect  those  studies  which  aim  to  strengthen 
and  cultivate  the  mind.  While  there  is  a  fair  showing  of  humanistic  electives 
In  the  curriculum,  most  of  them  are  not  required,  as  they  are  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  in  other  colleges,  and  only  a  few  of 
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the  students  elect  them.  Not  only  is  there  to  be  considered  the  number  of 
courses,  but  account  must  t>e  made  of  the  order  in  which  the  courses  are 
offered.  The  commission  reconunends  that  the  college  authorities  consider 
readjustment  of  the  courses  so  as  to  give  larger  place  to  practical  work  in  the 
first  two  years ;  also  certain  courses,  as,  for  example,  that  in  rural  Journalism^ 
might  be  carefully  scrutinised  to  see  wlietha*  they  are  really  desirable  and 
essential  offerings  of  the  college. 

While  the  State  in  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  is 
bound  to  give  special  instruction  in  agriculture,  it  is  no  less  bound  by  the 
language  of  the  act  to  give  a  liberal  education  as  an  integral  part  of  its  dis- 
tinctive work,  and  not  to  neglect  or  relegate  to  jmbordlnate  plac^  those 
studies  which  experience  has  shown  are  best  fitted  to  nourish  and  strengliien 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  which  will  enable  men  to  do  better  work, 
whatever  that  work  may  be. 

The  college  has  been  severely  criticized  because  no  larger  proportion  of 
its  graduates  become  practical  farmers,  owing  It  is  said  to  the  lack  of  practical 
instruction  which  they  receive.  An  examination  of  the  curriculum  shows  that 
this  criticism  is  no  longer  merited.  Practical  farm  work  is  now  given  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  is  required  of  every  student.  Of  the  total  hoars  as- 
signed to  instruction  in  the  division  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  32  per 
cent  are  given  to  classroom  work,  and  68  per  cent  to  laboratory  and  field 
work.  The  field  work  should  be  considered  as  indispensable  as  is  laboratory 
work  in  any  science,  so  that  students  may  apply  practically  the  instruction 
which  they  receive  theoretically.  A  summer  session  has  also  been  recently 
introduced  whereby  such  work  can  be  carried  on  more  readily.  The  lack  of 
practical  farmers,  therefore,  among  the  graduates  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  practical  work  in  agricultural  instruction,  and  can  be  more  readily 
explained  from  other  cause& 

Practical  farmers  the  college  does  educate.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  are  conducting  farms  which  are  profitable  to  themselves, 
and  are  profitable  as  object  lessons. 

ATTACK   ON    THE   STATE   UNIVERSITT   OF   TEXAS  BY   GOV.   FEBGU80N. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1917,  a  serious  controversy 
arose  between  Gov.  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  and  President  Vinson,  of  the 
State  university.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  due  largely  to  Pres- 
ident Vinson's  refusal  to  dismiss  certain  college  teachers  to  whom 
the  governor  objected.  The  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  vetoed  the 
appropriation  for  the  State  university,  and  consequently  aroused  a 
great  storm  of  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as 
the  governor  had  acted  unlawfully  in  the  matter,  and  seriously 
threatened  the  financial  resources  of  the  university,  the  legislature 
in  special  session  passed  the  necessary  appropriation  bill  for  the 
support  of  the  university. 

In  August  the  governor  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  included  counts  for  alleged  misap- 
propriation of  funds  and  the  abuse  of  authority  in  his  dealings  with 
the  regents  and  the  president  of  the  university. 
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SPECIAIi  UBGISIATIOK  TOUCHING    HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
THB  SICITH-HUOHES  ACT. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  a  large  fund  has  been 
made  available  for  the  training  of  teachers  i^i  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural subjects.  This  fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  amounts  to  $546,000  for  1917-18 
and  increases  yearly  to  a  maximum  /of  $1,090,000  for  the  year  of 
1920-21,  the  latter  sum  being  the  annual  appropriation  thereafter. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  teacher-training  fund  to  be  used  in 
any  fiscal  year  in  any  one  of  the  three  following  lines — ^trades  and 
industries,  home  economics,  and  agriculture — is  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  aUotted  to  the  State  for  that  year  for  teacher  training. 

The  training  of  these  teachers  will  be  directly  under  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  subject  to  certain  Federal  regulations. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  this  special  type  of  training,  the  teacher- 
candidate  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high-schooL  Vo- 
cational experience  is  also  required. 

THE  NEWLANDS  BILL. 

During  the  year  1916,  Senator  Newlands  introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the  establishment  of  engi- 
neering experiment  stations  in  the  different  States.  The  bill  provides 
that  these  stations  are  to  be  placed  under  a  board  of  control,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
The  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  State  is  necessary  before  an  ex- 
periment station  can  be  established  in  any  State. 

Although  the  bill  did  not  obtain  a  vote,  it  has  more  than  usual  sig- 
nificance. It  contemplates  the  subsidization  of  engineering  research 
by  a  plan  similar  to  that  by  which  agricultural  research  is  now 
subsidized  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  bill,  fur- 
thermore, has  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
State  Universities  and  of  other  important  educational  bodies  inter- 
ested in  engineering  research. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

The  new  and  important  Americanization  movement  has  necessitated 
the  training  of  teachers  to  look  after  the  large  number  of  immigrants 
that  annually  come  to  our  shores. 

During  the  past  year  the  New  York  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$20,000  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  adult  immigrants, 
training  courses  being  given  during  the  summer  of  1917,  in  Albany, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Nassau  County,  L.  I. 
At  present  there  are  14  universities  and  colleges  conducting  teacher 
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training  classes  for  teachers  of  immigrants.  These  institutions  are 
as  f oUows :  University  of  California ;  State  Normal  School,  Los  An- 
geles; University  of  Colorado;  State  Normal  School,  Danbury, 
Conn. ;  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. ;  State  Normal  School, 
Hyannis,  Mass. ;  American  University,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Columbia 
University  and  Teachers'  College,  New  York;  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  University  of  Pittsburgh ;  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming ;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Teacher  training  classes  are  also  being  conducted  by  various  boards 
of  Education,  as  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelpliia. 


PART  IL  THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  WAR. 

Universities  and  colleges  have  been  temporarily  transformed  by  the 
war.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  whether  any  of  the  changes  wrought 
will  be  permanent.  Certain  principles  and  methods,  however,  have 
been  developed  by  the  war  experience  which  apparently  commend 
themselves  to  large  numbers  of  university  and  college  officers.  These 
are  treated  in  some  detail  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  contributions  of  the  higher  institutions  to  the  war  are  definite 
and  easily  recorded.  They  are  also  noteworthy.  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  other  class  or  group  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  contributed  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  membership  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  country  or  participated  so  directly  in  the  lead- 
ership of  noncombatant  war  activities.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  intellectual  classes  were  responsible  for  the  United  States 
joining  the  Allies.  The  extent  to  which  public  opinion  was  molded 
by  college  officers  and  college  students  before  the  declaration  of  war 
is  of  course  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  beyond  question,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  collegiate  conmiunities  upon  public  thought  was  very 
great  In  spite  of  the  consistent  attempts  of  college  officers  to  foster 
an  open  mind  and  to  offer  a  free  forum  for  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  World  War,  the  trend 
of  sentiment  in  college  communities  was  from  the  beginning  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  allied  cause.  Many  presidents  and  professors  also  con- 
stituted themselves  the  spokesmen  of  this  cause  before  the  country. 
Reflections  of  the  strength  of  student  sentiment  are  to  be  found  in 
the  overwhelming  support  given  to  allied  charities  by  collegiate  com- 
munities. When  the  declaration  of  war  came,  it  found  the  college 
world  mentally  prepared  and  eager  to  take  its  part  in  what  it  i-e- 
garded  as  a  great  moral  crusade. 
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PROBLEMS  RAISED  BY  THE  WAR. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  officers  of  higher  institutions  furnished 
a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  leadership  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  war.  This  leadership  began  to  make  itself  felt  at  once.  The 
colleges  perceived  at  the  outset  the  problems  which  they  as  institu- 
tions would  have  to  meet  They  perceived  these  problems  in  relation 
to  the  war  enterprise  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  university  and  college 
officers  seem  to  have  been  the  only  considerable  group  of  individuals 
who  did  see  in  the  beginning  what  were  the  fundamental  human  ele- 
ments in  preparation  for  war  and  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Others,  to  be  sure,  grasped  the  need  for  deploying  the 
Nation's  material  strength.  The  colleges  saw  first  that  this  would  be 
ineffective  unless  backed  by  the  complete  mobilization  of  the  Nation's 
resources  in  knowledge  and  skill  and  intention.  The  colleges  iterated  - 
and  reiterated  these  truths  until  appropriate  national  policies  were 
adopted.  And  the  adoption  came  regrettably  late.  Both  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  of  America's  war  experience  demonstrate  that 
the  colleges  were  right. 

War  is  an  exceedingly  practical  business.  Many  have  been  sur- 
prised that  college  men,  reputed  to  be  a  cloistered  and  unpractical 
lot,  were  able  to  lead  in  anything  so  concrete  and  matter-of-fact. 
But  is  it  surprising?  Besides  being  a  practical  business,  war  is  also 
perennially  a  new  business.  Fighting  is  old,  but  every  war  is 
more  modem  than  its  age.  The  latest  devices  of  science  and  in- 
vention are  put  to  work.  Under  the  tremendous  mental  tension  of 
war,  new  devices  are  produced  at  a  rate  unknown  in  peace.  It  is  the 
business  of  universitj'  and  college  instructors  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  every  field  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The  open  mind, 
adaptability  to  new  conditions,  are  what  they  aim  to  produce  in  their 
students  also.  The  double  aspect  of  the  present  war  has  often  been 
noted.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  a  war  of  science,  of  engineering, 
of  medicine,  of  agriculture,  of  transportation ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lias  been  a  great  moral  struggle,  in  which  two  divergent  concepts  of 
human  relationships  have  collided.  University  staffs  contain  men 
who  are  expert  in  each  of  the  fields  of  science,  and  men  also  whose 
task  it  is  to  interpret  the  ethical  aspects  of  every  social  movement. 
That  these  men  should  have  read  both  the  material  and  spiritual  les- 
sons developed  in  the  three  years  of  war  in  Europe,  and  should  have 
sensed  their  import  for  the  United  States  in  1917,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  surprising  if  they  had  not. 
At  any  rate  they  were  more  ready  than  any  other  group  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the 
Government  in  April,  1917. 
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Wliat  were  the  coiicrete  problems  in  which  collegtps  and  universi- 
ties were  primarily  concerned  and  toward  the  solution  of  which  they 
contributed?  Tliese  were  of  a  threefold  nature.  Tliey  related  {a) 
to  training  and  the  proper  organization  of  training  agencies,  (6) 
to  the  mobilizatibn  of  science,  and  (c)  to  the  development  of  public 
morale.  These  problems  merged  into  one  another  to  some  extent. 
A  consistent  classification  is  not  always  possible.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  however,  the  grouping  ti\at  has  been  suggested  will  be 
used  in  the  following  discussion. 

TRAlXrNO  AND  THE  EFTECTn'E  OiMJAXIZATION  OF  TRAIN IXO  AQKNCIES  FOR 

NATIONAIi  SERVICE. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  was  not  nnforeseen  in 

the  university  world.     Several  institutions  immediately  on  the  rup- 

*  ture  of  diplomatic  relations  made  plans  to  meet  the  emergency  which 

was   certain    to    arise.    Two   especially   noteworthy   acts   may    be 

mentioned. 

Cohmibia  University  developed  a  plan  of  registration  and  mobili- 
zation which  would  make  possible  the  participation  of  any  member 
or  group  of  the  faculty,  aluumi,  or  student  body  in  the  national 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  The  very  effective  registration 
blanks  devised  by  the  university  for  this  purpose  were  circulated 
with  comment  by  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation  among  all  the  colleges. 
Many  institutions  adopted  similar  forms  and  organized  in  a  similar 
way  for  service. 

Harvard  University,  which  had  been  conducting  intensive  military 
training  fcMr  a  number  of  months,  approached  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  assignment  of  invalided  French  c^icers  to  take  charge 
of  the  instruction  of  the  Harvard  re|ifiment  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations were  completed  during  February  and  March,  1917,  and  the 
officers  arrived  on  the  heels  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

With  the  actual  declaration  of  war  tbe  exodite  of  students,  chiefly 
from  the  upper  classes,  to  enter  the  service  as  volunteers  began.  At 
the  same  time  the  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  of  many  institn< 
tions  addressed  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  offering  the  services  of  their  plants  and 
equipment  to  the  (iovermnent.  Back  of  tliese  f<M*mal  offers  was  a 
profound  conviction  that  higlier  institutions  had  a  uniquely  valuable 
ctmtribution  to  make,  both  as  centei*s  of  training  and  as  focal  points 
for  scientific  experimentation.  Presidents  and  faculties  viewe<l  the 
daily  increasing  enlistments  of  upper-class  m«i  with  mixed  feelings. 
On  the  one  hand  they  were  glad  and  proud  of  the  response  of  the 
student  bodies;  on  the  other,  they  realized  that  if  the  scientific  and 
technical  training  agencies  were  broken  up  and  the  supply  of  trained 
men  diminished,  the  consetjuences  would  be  very  serious  in  the  event 
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oi  a  long  war.  It  early  became  clear  that,  without  checking  the 
patriotic  impulses  of  students,  steps  must  be  taken  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable percentage  in  college.    , 

The  colleges  naturally  looked  for  central  direction.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  was  the  business  of  the  Government.  The  Government 
should  say  wliat  colleges  were  expected  to  do.  For  a  number  of 
weeks  no  governmental  direction  was  forthcoming.  The  Govern- 
ment's educational  activities  are  distributed  among  some  20  separate 
departments  and  bureaus,  no  one  of  which  was  in  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatiyely  to  the  institutions  on  a  matter  involving  the  military 
and  economic  policy  of  the  Nation. 

UNIVERSITr  COMMrrTKB  OF  THE  AD\a80RT  COMMISSION   OF  THE  COUNCII* 

OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916  Congress  had  created  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  council  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Agricultui-e,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  Associated  with 
it  is  an  advisory  commission  composed  of  seven  civilians  expert  in 
the  fields  of  transportation,  munitions,  supplies,  raw  materials,  en- 
gineering, labor,  and  medicine.  The  function  of  the  coimcil  is  to 
investigate  the  resources  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  their  utiliza 
tion  in  the  event  of  war.  The  members  of  the  advisory  commission 
associated  with  themselves  committees  of  experts  to  assist  in  theso 
investigations  and  in  the  formulation  of  policies  to  be  reconmiended 
to  the  executive  departments  and  to  Congress.  The  council  is  there- 
fore designed  in  part  as  a  coordinating  agency  to  relate  the  activities 
of  the  executive  departments  concerned  in  national  defense  and  to 
bring  to  bear  civilian  opinicm  upon  the  probl^ns  of  the  Ck>vemment. 
Education  was  not  originally  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  council's 
activities.  Shortly  after  tlie  declaration  of  war,  however,  the  Com- 
missioner for  Engineering  of  the  advisory  commission  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  educational 
problems  related  to  the  war. 

The  Commissioner  for  Engineering  and  Education  therefore  im- 
mediately appointed  the  nucleus  of  a  conmiittee  on  educational 
problems  and  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  principal  as- 
sociations of  colleges  and  universities,  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  cooperation  between  the  higher  institutions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  conference  was  held  at  Washington  May  5.  It  was 
attended  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  and  by  officers  of  187  higher 
institutions.    The  following  preamble  and  statement  of  prindples 
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were  adopted  by  the  meeting.  They  indicate  very  clearly  both  the 
exalted  spirit  of  service  which  animated  the  universities  and  colleges 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  forecast*  of  the  educational  needs  of  thc5 
country  during  the  war. 

PREAMBLE. 

.  In  the  supreme  crisis  that  confronts  the  Nation  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  An.eriin  have  the  single-miucled  thought  and  desire  to  summon  to  the 
country's  sorvloe  every  resource  at  their  command,  to  offer  to  the  Nation  their 
full  strength  without  reservation,  and  to  consecrate  their  every  power  to  tlie 
high  task  of  securing  for  all  mankind  those  Ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  tbem 
birth  and  out  of  which  have  grown  their  most  precious  traditions. 

In  order  that  such  service  may  be  roost  intelligently  dev^oped  and  applied* 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  is  respectfully  suggested. 

STATEMENT   OF   PRINClPlJ':s. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  our  colleges  and  universities  should  so  organize  their 
work  that  in  all  directions  they  may  bo  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  to 
the  country  in  its  present  crisia 

We  therefore  believe,  first,  that  all  young  men  below  the  age  of  liability  to 
the  selective  draft  ^  and  those  not  recommended  for  special  service,  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportimities  offered  by  our  colleges,  should  l>e  urged 
BO  to  do  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most  effective  service,  both 
chiring  the  full  period  of  the  war  and  in  the  trying  times  which  will  follow 
its  close. 

We  believe,  second,  that  all  colleges  and  universities  should  so  modif!y  their 
calendars  and  curricula  as  will  most  fully  subserve  the  present  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  utilize  most  profitably  the  time  of  the  students  and  the  institutional 
plant,  force,  and  equipment.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  suggest  that,  as  an 
emergency  measure,  the  colleges  consider  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  college 
year  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  12  weeks  each,  and  that,  where  neces- 
sary, courses  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year  so  that  the  coUege  coarse  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  food  production. 

We  briievo.  third,  that  In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  applied  science 
in  the  pre»»nt  war,  students  pursuing  technical  courses,  such  as  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  engineering  are  rendering,  or  are  to  render,  through  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  tfnlnlng,  services  more  valuable  and  efllcient  than  if  they  were 
to  enroll  in  military  or  naval  service  at  once. 

We  believe,  fourth,  that  the  Government  should  provide  or  encourage  military 
training  for  all  young  men  in  college  by  retired  officers  of  the  Army  and 
National  Guard  or  by  other  persons  competent  to  give  military  instruction, 
rnd  that  the  colleges  should  include  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  study  teaching 
in  military  science,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national  defense 
act  of  June,  1916. 

We  believe,  fifth,  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  tiie 
Interior  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  on  science,  engineering,  and  education 
of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  should  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Federal  departments  and  the  higher 
c-ducational  institutions  of  the  country. 

^  It  will  bo  recalled  that  the  Selective  Service  Act  w»8  passed  almoat  simultaDeotxaly 
with  this  meeting  of  May  5. 
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Finally,  we  believe  that  an  educational  re8i)on8ibility  rests  on  tlie  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  disseminate  correct  information  concerning  the  issues 
involved  in  the  war  and  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  made  the  following  significant  statements: 

I  thinlj  this,  though,  is  more  or  less  clear  to  those  of  us  who  look  at  it  from 
the  outside:  First,  that  the  country  needs  officers.  There  is  no  preference  of 
college  men  for  officers,  but  because  a  man  has  had  academic  opportunities  he 
lias  to  start  with,  presumptively  at  least,  a  better  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  learning  which  an  officer  must  have;  and  therefore  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent  the  country  desires  Its  college  graduates  and  Its  college-bred 
men  of  suitable  age  in  the  training  camps  in  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly 
matured  into  officers  and  used  in  the  training  of  the  new  forcea 

To  the  extent  that  the  men  in  college  are  physically  disqualified,  or  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  too  young  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  In  the  present  state  of  the  emergency  their  major  use- 
fulness lies  in  remaining  In  the  college,  going  forward  with  their  academic 
work;  and  the  colleges  can,  I  think,  lend  some  color  of  patriotic  endeavor  to 
their  80  doing  by  such  simple  modifications  of  their  courses  and  curricula  as 
will  show  the  boys  who  stay  that  they  are  being  directly  equipped  for  subse- 
quent usefulness  if  the  emergency  lasts  until  their  call  comes. 

The  meeting  left  behind  it  a  permanent  conmiittee  attached  to  the 
advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  per- 
::onnel  of  this  committee  follows : 

Hollls  Godfrey,  Sc.  D.,  member  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  president,  Drexel  Institute,  chairman. 

Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.  D.,  professor,  Columbia  University,  vice  chairman. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Ph.  D.,  dean,  Williams  College,  secretary. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Ph.  D.,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  executive  secretary. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D.,  president.  University  of  Virginia. 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  LL.  D.,  president.  University  of  Vermont 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  LL,  D.,  president,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
.  Augustus  S.  Downing,  LL.  D.,  assistant  commissioner  for  higher  education, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Wilson  Farrand,  M.  A.,  headmaster,  Newark  Academy. 

Guy  S.  Ford,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  division  on  Civic  and  educational  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D.,  president,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D.,  president.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  president,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.  D.,  President,  University  of  Chicago. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  D.,  president.  Harvard  University. 

Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D.,  president.  State  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Alexander  Meikeljohn,  LL.  D.,  president,  Amherst  College. 

Joseph  A.  Mulry,  Ph.  D.,  president,  Fordham  University. 

John  S.  Nollen,  LL.  D.,  president.  Lake  Forest  College. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  president,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Wlnthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D.,  president,  Purdue  University. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D.,  president,  University  of  Washington. 
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WUliam  O.  TfaompsoQ,  LX..  D.,  prestdent*  Ohio  State  University. 
Robert  E.  Vlnaon,  LL.  D.,  president,  UniTersity  of  Texas. 

With  recognition  of  education  by  the  Council  of  National  Defenf^e 
and  the  establishment  of  this  committee,  higher  institutions  believed 
that  they  had  at  last  located  the  (Jovemment  agency  which  was  pre- 
pared to  give  them  competent  and  authoritative  direction.  Their 
expectations  were  only  in  part  fulfilled.  The  Council  of  National 
Defense  is  not  an  executive,  but  purely  an  advisory  body.  During 
the  war,  moreover,  it  was  equipped  with  such  small  financial  re- 
sources that  its  facilities  even  for  educational  investigation  were 
limited.  However,  through  the  agency  of  the  university  committee 
and  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, mentioned  below,  it  was  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  operating  departments  some  of  the  major  problems  of  the  col- 
leges and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an  effective  national  policy 
for  the  utilization  of  these  training  facilities. 

INDEPENDENT   ACTION    BT   COLI^GES   IN    PREPARATION    FOR   WAB  SERVICE. 

MILrrABY  TRAINING. 

The  statement  of  principles  just  quoted  received  wide  circulation 
among  colleges  and  exercised  a  steadying  effect.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  institutions  acted  upon  the  advice  contained  in  this  statement. 
The  one  activity  of  foremost  importance,  as  it  seemed,  in  which 
college  students  could  engage  at  once  was  military  training.  Almost 
without  exception  the  colleges  provided  military  training.  In  many 
cases  a  large  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  it  each  week,  and  aca- 
demic credit  given.  Under  the  national-defense  act  of  June  2,  1916, 
the  establishment  of  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in 
all  colleges  mustering  100  able-bodied  male  students  for  the  purpose 
was  authorized.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  something  less 
than  a  hundred  units  of  the  corps  had  been  established.  The  great 
pressure  upon  the  War  Department  for  officers,  rifles,  and  other 
equipment  prevented  the  extension  of  the  corps  (except  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  had  already  been  promised  units)  during  the  war. 
As  this  was  the  only  fonn  of  military  training  under  Government 
supervision  and  receiving  Government  recognition,  colleges  which 
did  not  have  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  were  obliged  to 
provide  such  training  on  their  own  responsibility.  Retired  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  were  hired  as  instructors, 
as  far  as  they  were  available.  Some  institutions  secured  invalided 
officers  of  the  allied  armies.  Military  training  thus  made  great 
progress  in  the  spring  of  1917.  By  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the 
provision  of  military  training  was  recognized  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
a  college's  existence. 
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The  opinion  of  American  college  officers  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  general  introduction  of  military  training  was  re- 
inforced by  the  testimony  of  representatives  of  Canadian  universi- 
ties. The  university  conunittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
held  a  conference  with  representatives  of  Canadian  universities  on 
July  3  and  4,  1917.  The  following  gentlemen  represented  the  Cana- 
dian universities: 

Sir  Robert  A.  Falconer,  president  of  the  UDiversity  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  Stanley  Mackenxiv,  president  of  Dalhousie  University. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  president  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Adnms,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  appUed  science.  Magill  University. 

Capt  William  H.  Alexander.  University  of  Alberta. 

These  gentlemen  reported  the  establisment  in  Canada  early  in  the 
war  of  officers'  training  corps  in  the  xmiversities,  the  training  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  regular  university  work  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  training  was  limited  to  two-  years  because  few  physically  fit 
upper  claasmen  remained  in  Canadian  universities.  Students  in 
arts  courses  proved  excellent  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Army  after  having  received  this  training.  Officers'  training  corps 
units  were  parts  of  the  militia  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
instruction  was  regularly  given  by  members  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  universities,  because  it  had  been  found  in  general  that  univer- 
sity teachers  proved  more  effective  instructors  for  university  men 
than  Army  officers. 

The  results  of  this  conference  were  reported  both  to  the  colleges 
and  to  the  War  Department  The  War  Department  expressed  its 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  the  contention  of  college  officers  that 
students  should  be  given  regular  military  instruction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  department,  but  regretted  that  the  shortage  of  men  and 
material  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  policy  at  once. 

SPECIAL   COUItaZS    FOm   BBOrLAB    errUDKI^TS    INTBOOUCED    AA    ▲   WtSULT    OP   THK   WAB. 

Before  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1916-17  the  majority  of  insti- 
tutions had  introduced  a  variety  of  special  emergency  courses.  The 
great  problem  of  conservation,  especially  the  conservation  of  food, 
received  attention  not  only  in  agricultural  colleges  but  in  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  colleges  for  women.  Nearly  every 
college  with  women  students  offered  Red  Cross  work  or  home  nurs- 
ing, or  both.  Engineering  schools  inaugurated  courses  in  such  mili- 
tary applications  of  engineering  subjects  as  map  making,  military 
surveying,  bridge  building,  telegraphy,  radio  operation,  etc.  Courses 
in  spoken  French  and  courses  in  economics,  government,  and  history, 
designed  to  illuminate  the  background  and  causes  of  the  war,  were 
introduced  in  a  number  of  institutions. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  COUK8ES. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1917  the  various  branches  of  the  military 
departments  began  to  recognize  the  contributions  to  training  for 
special  service  which  could  be  made  by  the  organized  civilian  insti- 
tutions. The  Signal  Corps  established  eight  aviation  schools  in 
connection  with  universities.  The  Quartermaster's  and  Ordnance  De- 
partments contracted  with  colleges  for  the  provision  of  storekeepers' 
courses.  The  Navy  trained  ensigns  and  technical  specialists  at  sev- 
eral large  universities  lying  near  the  coast  Each  of  these  types  of 
training  was  managed  by  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the 
candidates  were  to  serve.  As  yet  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy 
was  prepared  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  of  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  in  the  work  of  training. 

CHANGES    IN    COLLEGE   CALENDABS. 

A  considerable  number  of  institutions  adopted  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  statement  of  principles  quoted  above  and  reiterated  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  the  modification  of  college  calen- 
dars. The  four-quarter  year  had  been  debated  in  educational  meet- 
ings for  a  long  time.  Few  institutions  had  found  themselves  able  to 
adopt  it  The  principal  obstacle  was  a  financial  one,  although  there 
were  others  also.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  a 
considerable  number  of  institutions  made  this  change  and  accepted  the 
financial  loss  which  it  entailed  as  a  part  of  their  contribution  to  the 
national  service. 

STUDENTS  AND  THE  DRAFT. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  serious  military  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  percentage  of  students 
undergoing  general  and  technical  training  before  the  completion  of 
their  courses.  The  experience  of  the  allied  countries  in  this  regard 
pointed  an  unmistakable  lesson.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  allowed  hundreds  of  scientific  experts  to  go  to 
the  trenches  as  privates  or  officers  of  the  line.  Their  higher  institu- 
tions were  decimated.  Later,  when  imperative  demand  for  the 
peculiar  services  of  these  technically  trained  men  came,  the  men 
were  no  longer  available.  The  supply  ordinarily  furnished  by  the 
higher  institutions  had  also  been  temporarily  cut  off.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  realized  that  their  failure  to  use  technical  men 
in  technical  sen^ice  and  to  keep  a  constant  flow  of  scientifically 
trained  students  and  men  of  advanced  general  education  issuing 
from  their  institutions  was  a  mistake.  Military  and  industrial  ad- 
visers from  both  countries  warned  the  United  States  in  the  early 
days  of  our  participation  in  the  war  not  to  repeat  this  error. 

The  activities  of  the  medical  section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  were  responsible  for  the  protection  of  medical  and  dental 
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students  from  the  draft  by  special  legislation  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  selective-service  law.  But  no  similar  measures  were 
taken  to  defer  the  military  service  of  students  in  other  technical 
lines  and  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  reason  was  evidently 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  few  people  realized  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  serious  shortage  either  of  engineers  or  of  ails-college  gradu- 
ates. In  the  second  place,  it  was  regarded  as  unwise  public  policy 
to  protect  from  military  service  a  class  of  persons  which  was  enjoy- 
ing already  special  advantages.  The  draft  must  appear  absolutely 
democratic  in  its  operation ;  otherwise  it  could  not  command  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  entire  country.  College  officers  appre- 
ciated the  cogency  of  this  argument.  They  were  reluctant  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  of  asking  special  favors.  Particularly  did 
they  hesitate  because  their  motives  might  seem  open  to  suspicion,  a 
shortage  of  students  having  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  financial 
status  of  their  institutions. 

The  draining  of  the  trained  and  educated  resources  of  the  coun- 
117  came  not  alone  from  the  operation  of  the  draft.  College  and  uni- 
\  ersity  students  were  among  the  first  to  volunteer.  Until  enlistments 
were  entirely  barred,  colleges  were  the  happy  hunting  grounds  for 
•  recruiting  officers  of  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  The  senti- 
ment grew  that  to  wait  for  the  draft  was  the  mark  of  a  slacker. 
College  officers  were  therefore  faced  with  an  exceedingly  difficult 
nnd  delicate  problem.  It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  morale 
of  the  institutions  to  discountenance  volunteering.  Without  taking 
this  step,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  delay  and  of  a  wise,  long-distance 
patriotism  were  not  very  effective. 

The  way  in  which  educational  leaders  and  other  public  men  went 
about  solving  the  difficulty  is  of  special  interest.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
striking  aspects  of  America's  first  year  in  the  war  is  the  long  series 
of  efforts  to  conserve  the  supply  of  men  of  higher  training  and  to 
render  the  selective-service  law  truly  selective  in  its  operation.  The 
history  of  these  efforts  is  worth  recording  briefly. 

The  first  public  pronouncement  appeared  in  the  statem^it  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  at  the  meeting  of  May  5,  quoted  above.  This  was 
followed  by  a  circular  issued  May  22  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, entitled  "  Suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  educational  insti- 
tutions during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  the  end  that  their 
educational  efficiency  may  not  be  lowered  and  that  they  may  render 
the  largest  amount  of  service  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future." 
In  the  section  addressed  to  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools 
the  commissioner  made  the  following  statement : 

AJl  students  fthould  be  made  to  understand  that  It  Is  their  doty  to  give  to 
their  oouiitry  and  to  the  world  the  best  and  fullest  possible  measure  of  service, 
ttud  Uiat  both  wiU  need  tuore  thun  they  wlU  get  of  that  high  type  of  service 
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which  onlj*  uien  and  women  of  the  best  e<lucatioii  and  training  can  give, 
pjitrlotism  and  the  desire  to  serve  humanity-  may  require  of  these  young  men 
and  women  the  exercise  of  that  very  lilgfe  tM>e  of  self-restraint  that  will  keep 
them  to  their  tanks  of  |>ret)aratioa  uatU  tbe  time  oomcs  when  they  can  render 
service  which  can  not  be  rendered  by  others. 

On  July  19  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  the  serious  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  in 
higher  iiffititutions.    The  President  replied  on  July  20,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion la  of  the  very  greatest  uK»ment.  It  would,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  imitair 
America's  prospects  of  snccess  In  this  war  if  the  supply  of  htgldy  trained  men 
were  unneceBsarUy  diminished.  Tltere  wUi  he  need  for  a  larger  nunit)»r  of 
persons  expert  In  the  various  fields  of  aiH^tUed  science  than  ever  l)efore.  Sucli 
persons  will  be  needed  both  during  the  war  and  after  its  close.  I  tiierefore 
have  no  hesitation  In  urging  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  endeavor  to  maln< 
tain  their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis.  There  will  be  many 
young  men  from  the^e  institutions  who  will  serve  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
countrj'.  Those  who  fall  l>elow  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  wtio  do 
not  enlist  may  feel  that  by  pursuing  tb^r  courses  with  earnestne^  and  diligence 
they  also  are  preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  Nation.  I'  would 
particularly  urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools  that 
as  many  of  them  as  can  do  so  aval!  themselves  tbis  year  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  colleges  and  tedmical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may 
not  lack  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  nen  and  women. 
Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

In  spite  of  this  advice  and  similar  oouasel  from  many  other  influ- 
ential persons  all  over  the  country,  the  exodus  from  hi^ier  institu- 
tions continued*  The  actual  effect  of  the  wmr  on  student  ^iroUment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1917-18  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  compiled  by  the  Bureav  of  Edacstion  from  a  questionnaire 
issued  October  L,  1917: 

Effect  of  the  tear  on  SiS  coUegei  of  liberal  arts. 


Classes. 

FaUof 
1016. 

Fall  Of 
1017. 

GalnOTiOBB. 

Ptt-oeat. 

Freshman  class: 

Men     

32,  »l 
17,442 

14,613 
11,«IS 

10, «« 

8«M1 

8,712 

7,a8i 

4,M3 
3,273 

18,Wft 
17.556 

»,505 
11,883 

8,167 
»,0U 

«.M0 
7, 807 

3,410 
2,010 

Oste. 

8,671 

(TaM. 

JDost. 

16  3 

Women 

114 

0.6 

Sophomore  class: 

Men. 

2,118 

14.4 

Wwncn 

3W 

3.8 

Junior  class: 

Men 

2,535 

3S.7 

Women 

130 

1.4 

Senior  class: 

Men 

2.568 

29  4 

Women 

611 

i'4 

Special  and  graduate  students: 

Mea 

1.624 
354 

12,  :>n6 

49.1 

Women .......  r .......  .  .... 

10.3 

Total  men 

00,596 
48,576 

4S,t)90 

48,:m5 

20. 6 

Totel  women        

770 

1.6 

Total  students     . 

100,171 

07,436 

11.736 

10.8 
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Other  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the 
summer  of  1917  with  regard  to  the  total  available  supply  of  «i- 
gineers  and  engineering  students,  revealed  a  particularly  serious  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  this  group  of  persons.  It  became  evident  that 
the  only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  action 
by  the  War  Department,  giving  a  special  military  status  to  engin- 
eering students.  The  university  committee  of  the  Coimcil  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  therefore,  brought  the  facts  in  its  possession  to  the 
attention  of  the  following  bodies :  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  National  Besearch  Council,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Council  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  Council  of  the  United  Engineer- 
ing Societies.  Most  of  these  agencies  memorialized  the  Secretary  of 
War,  urging  in  effect  that  engineering  students  be  placed  upon  the 
same  military  status  as  students  in  medicine. 

On  December  8  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  issuance  of 
regulations  which  permitted  students  in  schools  of  engineering  to 
finish  their  courses  before  being  called  upon  for  active  military  serv- 
ice. This  ruling  was  eml)odied  in  the  Revised  Selective  Service  Reg- 
ulations and  read  as  follows: 

Under  such  repnlatlons  ns  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  prescribe,  a  propor- 
tion of  the  students  pursuing  an  engineering  course  in  one  of  the  approTed 
technics ]  engineering  schools  listed  in  the  War  Department  as  named  by  the 
school  faculty  may  enlist  in  the  EnUsted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Engineering 
Department  and  thereafter,  upon  presentation  by  the  registrant  to  his  local 
board  of  a  certificate  of  enlistment,  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the 
questionnaire  and  the  registrant  shall  be  placed  in  Class  V,  on  the  ground  that 
he  Is  In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  status  of  engineering  students  thus  established  persisted  until 
the  abolition  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  in  1918,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps.  By  later  regula- 
tion of  ihe  Secretary  of  War,  students  in  applied  sciences  were  also 
allowed  to  enter  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Ordnance  Department, 

FURTHER  EFFORTS  TO   SECURE  FEDERAL  DIRECTION  OF  CIVILIAN   TRAINING 

AGENCIES. 

The  measures  just  mentioned  resulted  in  only  a  partial  and  inade- 
quate utilization  of  college  resources  in  the  great  task  of  training 
for  war  service.  They  did  bot  furnish  the  colleges  with  the  authori- 
tative and  intelligent  direction  which  was  necessary.  Neither  were 
they  sufficiently  definite  and  drastic  to  conserve  the  supply  of  experts 
and  of  officer  material.    The  colleges  recognized  these  defects.    From 
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May,  1917,  to  February,  1918,  a  series  of  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  Government  to  coordinate  civilian  training  agencies  and  to  carry 
out  througli  them  a  training  program  appropriate  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Since  Congress  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department  the  destinies  of  young  men  of  college  age,  it  was 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  such  coordination  rested  in  the  first 
instance  with  that  department.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  colleges  faced  was  the  lack  of  any  agency  in  the 
War  Department  itself  to  consider  the  question  of  training  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  and  to  make  use  of  the  vast  training  facilities 
afforded  by  civilian  institutions.  Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  heads  of  the  staff  corps  with  regard  to  the 
greater  serviceableness  of  men  who  had  finished  their  technical  train- 
ing, the  inexorable  machinery  of  the  selective-service  law  nevertheless 
operated  to  drive  technical  students  as  well  as  others  into  the  Army 
prematurely^  Numerous  plans  were  proposed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment both  by  individuals  and  by  educational  associations  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency.  Indeed,  the  full  ultili- 
zation  of  the  civilian  educational  plant  by  the  Government  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  at  nearly  every  higher  educational 
gathering  during  this  period. 

Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  the  complete  enumeration  of 
these  efforts.  The  cumulative  effect  was  doubtless  influential  in  se- 
curing the  action  eventually  taken.  Naturally  the  governmental 
agencies  for  education,  especially  the  educational  committees  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  in 
a  strategical  position  to  reinforce  these  efforts  and  to  exert  a  con- 
stant pressure  toward  the  same  end.  In  fact,  these  two  bodies  served 
as  foci  through  which  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  the  university 
world  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  persons  in  charge  of  training 
for  military  operations.  This  whole  movement  can  therefore  best 
be  followed  by  recording  the  acts  of  the  two  bodies  mentioned. 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    REL-VTION    OF    ENGINEERING    SCHOOLS    TO    TUB 

GOVERNMENT. 

In  July,  1917,  the  Commissioner  for  Engineering  and  Education  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the 
Government,  this  committee  functioning  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  uni- 
versity committee  noted  above.  Its  members  were  l)ean  F.  L.  Bishop, 
of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (chair- 
man) ;  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
(secretary) ;  President  C.  S.  Ilowe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
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Scienee;  Dean  M.  S.  Ketchum,  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Uie 
University  of  Colorado ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Maim,  special  investigator  for  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  &)r  the  Advancement  of  Teachisg. 

Throu^out  the  month  of  August  the  committee  was  in  nearly 
continuous  session.  It  held  occasional  meetings  also  up  to  January, 
1918.  It  was  throughout  its  lifetime  in  touch  with  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  National  Engineering 
Societies,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Associatioa 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations^  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

The  committee^s  first  task  was  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  varkms 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  depaHanents  of  the  Department  of  War  and 
the  Departanent  of  the  Navy,  with  re^rd  to  the  ppobable  needs  for 
scientific  and  technically  trained  m^i  in  connection  with  the  military 
operations.  The  mobilization  plans  for  the  Army  were  not  then 
complete.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  tell  either  how  many  spe- 
cially trained  expeits  would  be  needed  or  what  relation  the  probable 
demand  for  such  persons  bore  to  the  available  supply  among  the 
civilian  population.  Army  auth<H*itie8  were  not  even  certain  of  the 
proportionate  number  of  specially  trained  individuals  needed  in  each 
type  of  military  unit.  Convinced  of  the  urgency  of  securing  this 
information  and  relating  it  to  a  definite  program  for  the  ose  of 
educational  institutions,  the  committee  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  August  17,  1917,  the  folowing  recommendation :  ^  That  an 
engineer  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  Ugher 
technical  institutions  of  the  country  be  commissioned  in  the  Army 
and  assigned  to  the  task  of  coordinating  the  needs  of  the  Army  for 
technically  trained  men  with  existing  educational  facilities.^  On 
August  31  the  Secretary  of  War  detailed  an  officer  of  the  Oeoeral 
Staff  to  study  the  needs  of  the  War  Department  for  technically 
trained  men  and  the  methods  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  educa- 
tional institutions  toward  meeting  these  needs.  The  committee  at 
once  entered  into  a  series  of  conferences  with  this  officer  which  led 
to  the  formulation  of  certain  unexpected  conclusions. 

It  appeared  that  far  greater  than  the  need  for  highly  trained 
experts  was  the  need  for  men  with  lower  grades  of  technical  skill. 
It  was  the  original  assumption  that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  serve  the  Army  as  carpenters,  automobile  mechanics, 
electricians,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  miglit  be  secured  from  the  civilian 
population  by  means  of  the  selective-service  law.  Indeed,  it  was  at 
first  thought  that  sufficient  numbers  of  artisans  and  tediniciana 
would  turn  up  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  draft  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  summer  of  1917  the  committee  on  classification  of 
personnel  in  the  Army  began  to  prepare  a  census  of  the  drafted 
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m^i  with  reference  ,to  their  pre^us  x>oci2pfttioii8,  ex|>eia^ce,  and 
education.  The  committee  had  not  completed  its  work  before  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  draft  was  failing  by  a  very  large  per  cent 
to  bring  into  tlie  service  die  technicians  required  for  ordinary  mili- 
tary operations.  Indeed,  the  calls  for  specialists  from  the  American 
Expeditiooary  Force  w^re  operating  to  strip  the  iinits  in  home  camps 
of  4^he  skiUed  piersonnel  absolutely  essential  to  ibe  effective  maktte- 
Mance  ^  these  uiiits.  Moreo^^er,  the  increasing  pressune  upon  tech- 
nical industries  for  the  grodud/ion  ^f  war  saaterials  tendered  it 
unwise  to  di^aft  larger  nuiabers  oi  technically  trained  men.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  l^at  ^uiergency  training  devices  must  at  once  be 
established,  if  the  Army  program  were  to  be  a  suooees. 

The  General  Staff  officer  assigned  to  the  stedy  of  this  probkm 
and  the  committee  on  the  pelatk)n  of  «ngine^ing  sdiools  to  the  Gov- 
ernment worked  out  a  tentative  plan  for  the  creation  of  macMnery 
in  the  War  I>^aFtment  which  ^ouid  supervise  the  training  of  both 
the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  tedmiccd  exp^^  and  should  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  civilian  instittd^ions  in  the  task  of  training. 

Whk  the  nelief  of  this  officer  and  tiie  as^gnment  of  another  to 
the  same  task,  the  tentatore  plan  was  temporarily  diedved.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  whidi  iiad  been  estal^lished  in 
July,  1917,  offered  its  services  to  the  General  Staff  for  the  training 
of  technicians  and  trade  specialists  lor  the  Anny.  The  Adjutant 
General,  therefore,  issued  an  order  on  Novejnbw  IS,  t#l7,  chreeting 
the  heads  of  the  staff  corps  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Board  for  the 
numbers  of  teclmically  trained  men  needed  by  each  corps.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  .established  at  once  emergency  courses  in  several  of  the 
Army  occupations  for  the  training  of  uxib.  awaiting  the  draft.  These 
measures  served  as  only  a  partial  remedy  for  the  difBcuity.  Their 
principal  defect  lay  in  the  fact  that  tlie  Federal  Board  had  no  means 
of  controlling  the  numbers  of  men  in  traming.  It  was  also  handi- 
capped in  administering  an  extensive  training  program,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  in  its  courses  were  following  their 
regular  occupations.  It  was  evident  that  no  accurate  correlation  of 
training  with  the  Army  needs  could  be  secured  without  a  change  of 
policy. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  consequently  brought 
together  the  representatives  of  secondary  and  higher  technical  train- 
ing at  two  conferences  in  Washington,  and  secured  their  indorsement 
for  a  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  War  substantially  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  to  the 
Government.  The  principal  feature  of  botih  plans  was  that  the  Wai* 
Department  ^oifld  create  a  ^>ecial  board  or  committee  to  have 
chai^  of  the  Araay  training  enterprise  other  than  military,  and 
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should  rely  upon  civilian  institutions  for  the  provision  of  training 
facilities. 

EMERGENCY  (AMERICAN)   COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

College  and  university  officers  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
impatient  at  the  delay  in  the  formulation  of  the  Government  policy 
toward  higher  institutions.  The  feeling  that  there  should  be  at  tlie 
seat  of  the  Government  an  independent  body  without  governmental 
connections  which  could  present  the  vievis  and  the  situation  of  the 
colleges,  gradually  crystallized  at  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties held  in  Chicago  in  January,  1918.  Delegates  from  these  associa- 
tions, from  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  National  Education  Association  met  in  Washington  during  the 
last  week  in  January,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  specialist  in 
higher  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  meeting  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Emergency  Council  on  Education,  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  which  was: 

To  place  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  more  completely  at  the 
service  of  the  National  Government  and  its  departments,  to  the  end  that 
through  nn  understanding  cooperation: 

The  patriotic  services  of  the  public  schools,  professional  schools,  and  colleges 
nnd  universities  may  be  augmented; 

A  continuous  supply  of  educated  men  may  be  maintained;  and 

Greater  effectiveness  In  meeting  educational  problems  arising  during  and 
following  the  war  may  be  secured. 

The  Emergency  Council  elected  the  foUowing  officers : 

President  Donald  J.  Cowling,  Carleton  College,  president 

President  P.  L.  CampbeU,  University  of  Oregon,  secretary. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly,  executive  secretary. 

Executive  council. 

The  president  and  secretary. 

Dean  Herman  V.  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  Homer  H.  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College. 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  council  changed  its  name  after  the  first  meeting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education.  It  established  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, and  through  the  active  efforts  of  its  executive  officers  it  served 
as  a  valuable  mediating  agent  between  the  Government  departments, 
particularly  the  War  Department,  and  educational  institutions.  It 
interpreted  the  measures  later  adopted  by  the  War  Department  to 
the  colleges.  It  was  especially  effective  in  keeping  the  operating  de- 
partments constantly  informed  of  the  views  and  desires  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  country. 
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COMMITTEB  ON  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  shown  the  development  of  a  strong 
body  of  opinion,  both  inside  and  outside  the  War  Department,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  formal  action  by  the  department  in  the  matter  of  its 
educational  program.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  his  advisers  had 
before  them  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  plans  suggested  by 
various  individuals,  by  several  educational  associations,  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  relation  of  engineering  schools  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
All  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  ends  to  be  attained. 
There  were  indeed  only  minor  differences  in  the  various  solution^ 
proposed.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  War 
created  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training.  The  order 
authorizing  this  committee  and  defining  its  functions  follows : 

1.  There  Is  hereby  created  within  the  War  Department  the  committee  on 
education  and  special  training.  This  committee  of  three  members  shall  con* 
sist  of  Col.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  General;  Lieut  Col. 
Robert  I.  Rees,  General  Staff,  and  Majj.  Grenville  Clark,  Adjutant  General's  De- 
partment 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  functions  of  the  committee 
shall  be :  To  study  the  needs  of  the  yarious  branches  of  the  service  for  skiUed 
men  and  technicians;  to  determine  how  such  needs  shall  be  met,  whether  by 
selective  draft,  special  training  in  educational  institutions,  or  otherwise;  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  and  to 
represent  the  War  Department  in  its  relations  with  such  institutions;  to  ad- 
minister such  plan  of  special  training  in  colleges  and  schools  as  may  be 
adopted. 

3.  The  committee  on  education  and  special  training  shall  have  associated  with 
it  an  advisory  civilian  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  composed  of 
representatives  of  educational  institutions.  An  officer  shall  be  detailed  by  the 
chief  of  each  staff  corps  and  department  to  consult  with  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  his  corps  or  department. 

4.  The  committee  will  be  given  such  assistance,  commissioned  and  civiUon, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  execute  its  duties,  with  office  room  in  the  War 
Department  Building. 

The  Secretary  of  War  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  advisory  board,  representing,  civilian  educational 
interests: 

Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing,  representing  engineering  education    (chairman). 

Dean  James  R.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  representing  university 
education. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dietz,  eilucational  manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  represent- 
ing vocational  education. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Monroe,  member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Cupen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Later  Presi<iwt  B.  A.  Pearson,  of  Iowa  State  Odkge,  was  ap- 
poinknl  to  represent  agricultural  education,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne 
to  represent  labor  interests.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  his 
place  was  filled  by  I>ean  Hemiaii  Sdumder,  of  the  engineering 
school  of  the  UniTersitj  of  CiAcdanati. 

NATIOKAI*  ARMT  TRAIKINO  BBTACHIfXirra. 

Immediately  upon  its  organization  the  committee  and  its  advisory 
iMjard  proceeded  to  secure  estimates  from  the  staff  corps  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Army  for  technically  trained 
men.  These  needs  were  calculated  as  accurately  as  po5«ible  and 
compared  with  the  estimated  number  of  practitioners  of  various 
trades  that  could  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  the  draft.  It 
appeared  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  ap|>roxiniately  100,0(X) 
mechanics  by  September  1.  unless  special  training  courses  were  set 
in  operation.  Tlie  conmiittee  regarded  the  provision  of  these  100,000 
mechanics  as  its  first  task. 

Ordinarily  the  trade  schools  and  technical  high  schools  would 
have  been  enlisted  to  provide  the  necessary  training.  The  character 
of  the  present  emergency,  however,  made  this  course  of  procsodure 
impractical.  The  committee  was  engaged  in  training  soldiers.  The 
men  oi-er  whom  it  had  jurisdiction  were  already  enrolled  in  the 
Army,  either  by  voluntary  induction  or  draft  They  must  therefore 
be  under  military  discipline  and  control  while  receiving  their  tech- 
nical training.  To  insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  cootrol,  they  must 
be  housed  and  fed  under  military  c(mdition&  It  was  not  sufficient 
that  adequate  training  facilities  should  be  provided  by  institutions 
which  undertook  to  train  these  men.  Living  quarters  and  a  c<Mniuon 
mess  were  likewise  essential.  Moreover,  the  requirements  of  tlie 
Army  service  demanded  that  all  technical  speciali^B  should  have 
had  contact  with  practical  opamtions  identical  with  those  which  they 
would  have  to  perform  with  the  military  forces- 
Few  trade  schools  and  technical  high  schools  possessed  either  the 
housing  facilities  or  the  large  shops  necessary  to  meet  these  condi« 
tions.  The  committee  therefore  turned  first  to  the  engineering 
schools  of  the  country,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
depart  from  their  usual  procedure  to  the  extent  of  accepting  and 
training  these  groups  of  tradesmen.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
engineering  schocds  enthusiastically  volunteered  for  the  task.  Alto- 
gether the  conmiittee  established  147  training  centers  for  technicians. 
Of  these,  123  were  at  engineering  schools.  Some  47  of  the  principal 
Army  occupations  were  taught  By  April  1  the  first  6,000  men 
were  under  instruction.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
1S0,000  had  been  trained;  92,000  had  been  assigned  to  military  units; 
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ttad  more  Umii  70,000  had  been  sent  to  Frmnce.  The  General  Staff 
had  aJUthorissed  the  coaimittee  to  train  220,000  more  b^€»«  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1010. 

Oertain  brief  oomments  on  the  principles  underlying  the  trainii^ 
of  these  technicians  in  die  so-called  National  Army  Training  Do* 
taehments  and  the  methods  enq)lo>^  may  be  in  order.  It  was  neces- 
sary tliat  the  training  should  be  brief  and  intenavG.  If  the  requisite 
number  of  men  were  to  be  produced  by  tiie  autumn  of  1918,  the  train- 
ing courses  could  not  exceed  two  months  in  length  (except  for  a  few 
trades  in  which  the  numl>ers  were  small).  At  the  outset  it  seemed 
absurd  to  suppose  that  inexperienced  men  oould  be  tau^t  a  mechani- 
cal vocation  in  two  months.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  tlie  committee 
and  of  the  school  officers,  the  majority  turned  out  to  be  competent 
ntechanics  on  the  c(HnpIetion  of  the  courses.  In  fact,  tlie  reports 
of  tlie  oflfcjers  of  active  fiekl  units  to  which  they  were  assigned  for 
fecial  duty  showe<l  that  they  were  entirely  ^itisfactc^y  and  that 
they  saved  tl^  situation. 

The  reasons  for  this  unexpected  and  truly  extraordinary  result 
are  not  far  to  seek.  .  They  may  be  summarized  under  three  heads: 
(a)  Adequate  motivation,  (h)  an  intensive  and  practical  method^ 
and  (e)  Army  discipline. 

(a)  The  experience  of  the  committee,  like  Uiat  of  other  war-train- 
ing agencies,  appears  to  demonstrate  that  tlie  educational  processes 
of  peace  "have  used  but  a  portion  of  the  individual's  capacity.  They 
have  not  supplied  a  compelling  motive;.  With  a  moti%'e  and  a  method 
of  instruction  which  is  at  once  prai^ical  and  interesting,  the  progress 
of  the  learner  in  any  practical  pursuit  is  ast<midiing.  In  tliese 
courses  for  technicians  the  motive  for  a  sui^reme  effort  on  tlie  part 
of  the  student  soldier  was  of  course  patent.  Every  man  expected 
that  profidency  in  the  trade  whi^  he  was  ieaming  Avould  improve 
his  military  status.  Nearly  every  man  also  was  animated  by  a  high 
spirit  of  patriotism. 

(&)  The  training  methods  were  as  practical  as  posdble.  A  theo- 
retical or  scientific  background  was  not  regiuxled  as  important.  Hie 
vital  objed;  was  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  job  and  to  devdop 
resourcefulness.  Men  were  consequently  put  to  work  at  once  on 
practical  industrial  problents.  Automobile  mechanics  were  set  to 
taking  down  and  re-assembling  cars;  carpenters  were  given  simple 
building  to  do.  The  necessary  theory  was  interwoven  with  this 
practical  work  in  greater  or  less  measure.  The  committee's  guide, 
however,  was  not  any  preconception  of  the  pedagogical  advantages 
of  one  or  another  mode  of  presentation.  It  was  rather  the  specific 
definition  of  the  job  each  specialist  would  have  to  perform  as  a 
member  of  an  Army  unit.  Because  the  courses  were  established  on 
short  notice,  it  was  impossible  to  formulate  teaching  material  to 
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help  the  schoola  School  officers  were  therefore  given  the  definition 
of  the  finished  product.  For  example,  a  tire  repairer  would  have 
such  and  such  specific  things  to  do.  The  committee  furnished  the 
men  and  a  statement  of  the  goal ;  it  left  the  school  officers  to  work 
out  the  method  whereby  the  goal  might  be  reached,  insisting  only 
upon  a  maximum  amount  of  actual  practice.  This  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  multiplicity  of  teaching  devices  and  a  wholesome 
pedagogical  rivalry  among  the  different  institutions. 

(c)  The  whole  training  enterprise  was  galvanized  and  systematized 
by  military  discipline.  Moreover,  all  the  men  in  training  were  under 
military  instruction  for  several  hours  a  day,  and  were  consequently 
in  splendid  physical  condition. 

Although  the  vocational  training  in  the  National  Army  Training 
Detachments,  as  they  were  called,  was  not  higher  education,  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  properly  belongs  in  this  section,  both  because  it  repre- 
sents an  educational  contribution  made  by  higher  institutions  and 
because  of  its  influence  upon  the  normal  educational  processes  of 
many  institutions.  The  inclusion  of  a  group  of  men  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  less  advanced  grade  of  technical  training  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning, regarded  with  disfavor  and  alarm  by  college  officers.  After 
eight  months'  experience,  many  of  these  same  officers  came  to  two 
unexpected  conclusions,  namely,  (1)  that  the  methods  employed  in 
the  vocational  courses  might  profitably  be  applied  to  some  extent 
in  the  higher  grades  of  professional  training,  and  (2)  that  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  practical  processes,  with  an 
immediate  vocational  goal  in  view,  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
the  academic  morale. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  training  offered  the  National 
Army  Training  Detachments  which  bids  fair  to  have  lasting  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  vocational  training,  but  on  higher  education.  It 
was  noted  above  that  the  men  under  special  training  in  these  detach- 
ments were  considered  by  the  Army  primarily  as  soldiers.  An  ideal 
soldier,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  General  Staff,  is  a  resourceful, 
adaptable  man,  with  initiative  and  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  The  narrowly  trained  specialist  may  fail  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful soldier.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  committee  held 
that  other  elements  than  purely  trade  instruction  should  be  included 
in  the  training.  It  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  introducing 
weekly  discussions  on  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States.  These  dis- 
cussions were  designed  to  cover  the  historical  background  of  the  war, 
the  economic  and  social  development,  and  the  types  of  government 
of  the  belligerent  countries;  and  to  acquaint  the  soldier  with  the  ex- 
pression of  different  national  purposes  and  philosophies,  as  these 
have  found  their  way  into  literature.     No  attempt  was  made  to 
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create  official  propaganda.  The  discussions  were  intended  rather  to 
assist  soldiers  to  answer  the  questions  which  naturally  arose  in  their 
own  minds.  This  war-aims  course  later  developed  into  the  war- 
issues  course  for  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps. 

THE  students'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS. 

Having  inaugurated  the  units  of  the  National  Army  Training  De- 
tachments, the  committee  and  its  advisory  board  proceeded  to  study 
the  more  complicated  question  of  the  proper  development  of  the  po- 
tential officer  material  contained  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  measures  already  taken  to  enroll 
technical  students  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  were  a  wholly  in- 
adequate solution  of  the  problem.  The  majority  of  the  students  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  status  and  could  not  be  convinced  that  they 
were  serving  their  country  in  the  most  useful .  manner  by  entering 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  Something  more  definite  was  demanded, 
not  merely  to  preserve  the  supply  of  prospective  technical  specialists, 
but  to  keep  the  colleges  from  being  stripped  of  students.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  have  been  very  unfortunate,  from  a  military  as  well  as  an 
educational  point  of  view,  in  the  event  of  a  long  war.  The  solution 
which  the  committee  proposed  was  finally  embodied  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  presidents  of  colleges,  on  May 
6,  1918: 

In  order  to  provide  military  instruction  for  the  coUege  students  of  the 
country  during  the  present  emergency,  a  comprehensive  plan  will  be  put  In 
effect  by  the  War  Department,  beginning  with  the  next  college  year,  in  Septem- 
ber, ldl8.  The  details  remain  to  be  worlted  out,  but  in  general  the  plan  wiU 
be  as  follows : 

MiUtary  instruction  under  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
will  be  provided  in  every  institution  of  coUege  grade  which  enrolls  for  the 
instruction  100  or  more  able-bodied  students  over  the  age  of  18.  The  necessary 
military  equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  provided  by  the  Government 
There  wiU  be  created  a  military  training  unit  In  each  institution.  Ehilistment 
will  be  purely  voluntary,  but  all  students  over  the  age  of  18  will  be  encouraged 
to  enlist.  The  enlistment  will  constitute  the  student  a  member  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  liable  to  active  duty  at  the  caU  of  the  President.  It  wUl, 
however,  be  the  policy  of  the  Ctovemment  not  to  call  the  members  of  the  train- 
ing units  to  active  duty  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21,  unless  urgent 
military  necessity  compels  an  earlier  call.  Students  under  18  and  therefore 
not  legally  eligible  for  enlistment,  will  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  training 
units.  Provision  will  be  made  for  coordinating  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training 
Corps  fiystem,  which  exists  In  about  one-third  of  the  collegiate  institutions, 
with  this  broader  plan. 

This  new  iM>licy  aims  to  accomplish  a  twofold  object:  First,  to  develop  as 
a  great  military  asset  the  large  body  of  young  men  in  the  colleges;  and  second, 
to  prevent  unnecepsary  and  wasteful  depletion  of  the  colleges  through  indis- 
criminate volunteering,  by  offering  to  the  students  a  definite  and  Immediate 
military  status. 
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Later  announcement  will  be  made  of  the  details  of  the  new  aystem.  In 
the  meantime,  presidents  of  collegiate  institutions  are  requested  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  all  their  students.  Those  who  do  not  graduate  this 
spring  should  be  united  to  continue  tbdr  educAtloo  and  take  advantage  of 
this  new  opportunity  to  serre  the  Natioo. 

This  letter  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  It  was  followed  by  a  more  definite  and  detailed 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  War  Department  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  colleges.  While  providing  facilities 
for  military  training  and  furnishing  yoimg  men  a  strong  incentive 
to  attend  college,  the  department  expected  to  leave  f uU  liberty  of 
action  to  college  officers,  in  the  development  of  courses  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  institutions.  Plans  were  made  during  the  summer 
by  the  committee  to  put  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  into 
operation  on  this  basis.  The  committee  also  indorsed  a  campaign 
for  collegiate  enrollments,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  the  military  situati<m 
changed.  It  became  imperative  to  deploy  America's  forces  on  a 
vastly  greater  scale.  On  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  therefore,  Congress  passed  the  man-power 
bill  August  30.  This  action  necessitated  two  radical  modifications 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  plan.  First,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  men  in  college  for  two  or 
three  yeai-s  prior  to  their  attainment  of  draft  age.  The  new  draft 
ages  were  from  18  to  45.  Second,  a  very  greatly  increased  number 
of  officei's  were  demanded  for  the  new  armies  of  the  autumn  of  1918 
and  the  spring  of  1919.  The  central  officers'  schools  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  all  of  these.  Colleges  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  officer  material. 

Authorization  for  the  creation  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  as  an  active  military  unit  was  therefore  secured  from  the 
President,  and  the  following  (Jeneral  Orders  No.  79  issued  on  August 
24,1918: 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  sectiona  1,  2,  8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  Oon- 
gre88  authorizing  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Mmtary  fiSstab- 
Ushment  of  the  United  States,  approved  May  18»  1917,  the  President  directs 
that  for  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency  tliere  shall  be  raised  and  main- 
tained by  Toluntary  induction  and  draft  a  Students'  Army  Training  Oorpa. 
Units  of  this  corps  wiU  be  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  educational 
institutions  that  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  student  soldier  under  the 
first  plan  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  and  the  member 
of  tliat  corps  under  the  revised  plan  was  that  now  he  became  a  soldier 
on  active  duty.    This  meant  that  he  must  be  constantly  under  mil- 
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itsxy  coAtroI;  that  be  must  be  loused,  <ik>thed,  aad  subsistod  by  tbe 
GoTermueiii.  The  relatifias  ^i  tiie  War  Diep«;rti»eiit  to  the  coUeges, 
(therefore,  were  r»dicaUj  ckao|}ed  OFemiglit.  Ooliegee  which  had 
beea  approved  for  imks  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  un- 
der the  first  plan  were  now  asked  to  contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
Dftent  for  the  housii^,  feeding,  a&d  instruction  of  ^odsent  soldiers, 
who  shoiuM  be  at  ail  times  under  military  authority.  It  is  a  striking 
tesdmoay  of  the  patriotisra  of  the  colleges  that  practically  all  of 
them  consented  to  enter  this  arraogei&efit.  Five  himdred  aikl  seven- 
teen higher  institutions  were  authoruced  to  main^in  weuts  of  tl^ 
&udarfis'  Army  Training  Corps. 

On  tJie  administratiye  side  difficulties  at  o&ee  arose,  which  tike 
oonuiiittee  indeed  foresaw  but  could  ibot  remedy.  The  members  of 
the  oorps  were  theoretically  at  all  times  under  militar}'  ccMitr<J. 
College  officers,  reliefiod  of  discipline  aad  <iepo9ed  from  their  ordi- 
Bary  aut^rity,  were  neyertfaeiess  in  a  measui«  responsible  for  the 
academic  progress  of  m«nbers  of  the  corps.  There  was  divided  re- 
sponsibility therefore,  and  an  unfortaoajte  dualism  of  aiFtb<Hrity 
which  was  never  remedied  before  the  demobilization  of  the  Students^ 
Army  lining  Corps. 

The  Students^  Army  Training  Corps  had  a  brief  six  wiedkB  of  life. 
Part  of  this  period,  mos^eover,  was  rendered  useless  in  many  institu- 
tions by  the  influ^usa  ^ideraic  whidi  sw^t  the  country  in  the 
moodus  of  October  and  November,  IBVd.  Indeed,  tiie  Studente'  Army 
Training  Corps  ran  just  long  enon^  to  develop  aU  the  possible 
centers  of  frktion  and  to  expose  all  ks  semus  defects.  The  orders 
for  its  demobilization  came  bef(»ie  these  defects  could  be  remedied. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  certain  educational  conoej^  involved  in  the 
plans  for  the  corps  which  are  worth  recording.  These  have  be<^ 
recognised  and  appreciated  by  many  college  officers. 

1.  Ntei^. — Like  tbe  teade  training  in  ti»e  National  Army  Training 
Detachments,  the  officers^  training  carried  forward  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  was  to  have  been  predicated  up<m  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  Anny  for  various  kinds  of  officers. 
For  example,  the  oomntiltoe  disoovered  titst  the  Infantry  service 
would  require  from  the  coUcges  ZfiOO  officers  a  month  iram  Oct<Aer, 
1918,  and  that  the  Field  Artill^y  would  require  2^000  a  month.  It 
analysed  ihtt  work  which  each  of  these  types  of  officers  would  have 
to  perform  and  the  ^xahlems  which  they  would  have  to  meet.  It 
then  proceeded  to  organise  ccNirses  to  fit  men  directly  for  thene 
ta5Jcs.  The  cowrse^s  were  originalh'  outlined  in  ocmailtation  witli 
officers  from  the  various  Bervioea.  They  were  being  modified  and 
elaborated  at  the  time  of  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.     A  system  was  ako  abotit  to  be  inaugnrated  to  as- 
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sign  to  each  course  a  number  of  men  corresponding  to  the  number 
required  in  that  branch  of  the  service  for  which  the  particular  course 
was  designed  to  train.  It  was  the  committee's  purpose  to  integrmte 
training  with  Army  needs,  precisely  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of 
mechanics  and  artisans. 

The  first  prescribed  courses  issued  to  the  units  of  the  corpus  carried 
out  in  a  tentative  way  this  theory.  It  was  understood  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  would  be  called  to  active 
service  at  the  time  of  the  summoning  of  the  age  groups  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that  20-year-old 
registrants  would  be  called  by  January  1,  1919,  that  19-ycar-old 
registrants  would  be  called  by  April  1,  1919,  and  that  the  18-year^ 
old  group  would  be  summoned  in  July  or  August,  1919.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  required  that  the  college  year  be  divided  into 
quarters.  It  assumed  that  20-year-old  students  could  remain  in  col- 
lege three  months,  19-year-old  students  six  months,  and  18-year-old 
students  nine  months.  Exceptions  were  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
students  of  unusual  proficiency  in  specialized  curricula,  such  as  en- 
gineering, chemistry,  medicine,  eta  Former  college  class  alignments 
were  abandoned.  Curricula  were  organized  leading  to  each  of  the 
principal  line  and  staff  services,  and  divided  into  quarters.  Each 
curriculiun  contained  certain  prescribed  subjects.  Military  driD 
and  a  course  on  the  issues  of  the  war  were  prescribed  in  every  cur- 
riculum. In  the  case  of  the  three  months'  student  the  prescriptions 
were  so  numerous  that  there  was  practically  lio  elective  opportunity. 
A  greater  amount  of  freedom  of  choice  was  granted  to  the  six 
months'  student;  the  nine  months'  student,  being  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute his  prescribed  work  over  three  quarters,  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  academic  liberty. 

2.  New  organization  of  humanistic  training. — The  course  on  thir 
issues  of  the  war  which  was  prescribed  in  every  curriculum  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  committee's  satisfactory  experience  with  the  war- 
aims  courses  given  to  members  of  the  National  Army  Training 
Detachments.  Indeed,  the  outline  for  this  course  was  evolved  very 
largely  from  the  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  National  Army 
Training  Detachments.  The  course  on  the  issues  of  the  war  com- 
bined history,  economics,  government,  literature,  and  philosophy.  It 
paid  no  attention  to  the  artificial  divisions  which  have  separated  these 
subjects  in  the  past.  It  aimed  rather  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  the 
essential  elements  of  these  and  other  subjects.  The  design  was  to 
furnish  the  student  soldier  with  facts,  criteria,  and  inspiration  which 
would  enable  him  to  understand  his  world  and  to  relate  his  conduct  to 
the  major  issues  of  his  life.  Incidentally  the  committee's  action 
resulted  in  breaking  down  temporarily  the  illogical  barriers  between 
departments  which  have  so  long  l)een  traditional  in  academic  organi- 
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zation.  The  courses  on  the  issues  of  the  war  could  not  be  fairly 
tested  in  practice  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  many  institu- 
tions, however,  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  based  so  far 
commended  itself  to  college  officers  that  these  courses  are  to  serve  as 
the  model  for  organizing  the  fundamental  elements  of  peace-time 
humanistic  training.  Commenting  upon  the  permanent  value  of  the 
war-issues  course,  Dean  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia,  says: 

In  the  past,  education  was  liberalized  by  means  of  the  classical  tradition.  It 
iifTorded  for  educated  men  a  common  background  of  ideas  and  commonly  under- 
stood standards  of  Judgment.  For  the  present  that  tradition  no  longer  suffices. 
If  education  is  to  be  liberalized  again,  if  our  youth  are  to  be  freed  from  the 
confusion  of  ideas  and  standards,  no  other  means  looks  so  attractive  as  a  com- 
mon knowledge  of  what  the  present  world  of  human  affairs  really  is.  The  war 
has  revealed  that  world  with  the  impelling  clearness  which  tragedy  alone  seems 
fible  to  attain.  That  our  student  soldiers  may  see  the  issues  is  of  immediate 
consequence;  but  the  war  and  its  Issues  will  be  the  absorbing  theme  of  genera-* 
tions  to  come.  To  the  thoughtful,  therefore,  the  course  affords  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  Into  our  education  a  liberalizing  force,  which  will  give  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come  a  common  background  of  ideas  and  commonly  understood 
standards  of  Judgment 

3.  Objective  tests. — Inductions  into  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  were  originally  based  upon  bona  fide  college  membership. 
Colleges  were  expected  to  enforce  their  ordinary  admission  require- 
ments. A  larger  number  of  new  students  than  usual  were  drawn  into 
the  colleges,  because  the  Government  assiuned  their  expenses  and  paid 
chem  soldiers'  pay.  The  large  and  continuous  supply  of  officer  mate- 
rial which  would  be  demanded,  however,  could  not  be  produced  with 
certainty  if  tlie  old  formal  admission  requirements  must  be  absolved 
by  every  student  soldier.  The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  would 
have  to  be  recruited  from  that  much  larger  stratum  of  the  popula- 
tion which  possessed  the  capacity  to  pursue  work  of  college  grade 
but  could  not  meet  the  formal  entrance  requirements.  Hence  a 
system  of  recruitment  for  the  corps  was  devised  which  combined 
three  elements:  (a)  A  personal  interview  with  every  candidate,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  determine  the  character  of  his  school- 
ing and  experience  and  his  general  qualifications  for  college  work; 
(6)  the  Army  intelligence  test;  (c)  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
courses  which  by  their  professional  nature  demanded  special  prepa- 
ration in  one  or  more  subjects,  such  examinations  as  would  be  nece^- 
sary  to  test  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  these  subjects.  Thir 
recruitment  plan  was  never  issued,  because  demobilization  of  the 
corps  was  ordered  and  recniitment  ceased.  It  is  undoubtedly  cause  for 
regret  that  a  comprehensive  experiment  with  psychological  and  other 
objective  tests  of  fitness  for  college  work  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  material  prepare^l  by  tl»c  committee  has,  however,  interested 
numerous  (tollegc  offi<  ers  and  has  apparently  stimulated  discussion 
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and  careful  consideration  of  its  possible  application  in  college 
entrance  procedure. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  brief  life  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  To  complete  the  record^  it  should  perhaps  here  be 
stated  that  the  corps  enrolled  some  142,000  men.  The  signing  of 
the  armistice  on  the  11th  of  November  did  away  with  the  need  for 
continuing  it  as  the  source  of  supply  for  officers.  It  was  ordered 
demobilized  by  December  21. 

It  is,  of  course,  still  too  early  to  say  what,  if  any,  effects  the  Stu- 
dents^ Army  Trwiing  Corps  may  have  had  upon  college  methods  and 
organi2ati(»L  There  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a  period  of 
sliarp  reaction.  College  officers,  smarting  under  the  humiliations  im- 
posed by  the  system  of  military  control,  are  not  disposed  to  find 
many  virtues  in  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  tlie  possi- 
ble influence  of  the  educational  policies  described  above,  the  influence 
of  military  training  and  discipline  upon  the  student  body  may  have 
some  permanent  results.  Both  faculties  and  students  have  recog- 
nized the  greater  efficiency  of  a  student  body  subject  to  a  military 
riSgime.  The  by-products  in  the  way  of  physical  fitness,  development 
of  courtesy,  and  the  spread  of  a  democratic  spirit  are  ako  too  de- 
sirable to  be  lost.  Colleges  now  have  before  them  the  task  of  de- 
vising means  to  retain  these  tangible  advantages  of  the  period  of 
war  training.  They  are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  transform- 
ing the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  engendered  by  the  national  emergency 
into  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation  in  peace. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  admittedly  difficult;  but  unless  il  is 
solved  America  will  have  lost  the  best  fruits  of  the  war. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  one  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  which  has  not  always  been  recog- 
nized. For  the  first  time  in  history  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
country  were  united  in  a  common  purpose.  By  offering  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  War  Department  they  created  a  single  training 
plant  for  the  production  of  specialists  and  officers  for  the  Army. 
In  other  words,  there  was  created  for  a  brief  period  a  national  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  Further,  the  whole  training  program  car- 
ried out  in  this  system  was  based  on  an  accurate  forecast  of  national 
needs.  The  conditions  were  of  course  abnormal.  They  could  never 
occur  in  times  of  peace;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  higher  education 
should  be  controlled  from  tlie  center.  Nevertheless,  this  temporary 
organization  contains  important  implications  upon  which  the 
colleges  themselves  may  profitably  act. 

The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  saved  colleges  from  virtual 
extinction.  In  the  letter  announcing  the  plan  (quoted  above)  the 
Secretary  of  War  alludes  to  the  preservation  of  higher  education  as 
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one  of  the  two  baportant  purposes  to  be  attained.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  readjustment  to  a  peace  basis  and  in  spite  of  the 
financial  lossea  (in  case  of  some  institutions  very  great) ^  the  liigher 
educational  maehinerj  of  the  United  States  emerges  frcHn  the  war 
in  more  nearly  normal  conditi<m  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  15  months  of  ^ort  to  secure  an  adequate  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  civilian  training  agencies  culminated  in  the  Students^ 
Army  Training  Corps.  With  the  establishment  of  this  agency  th» 
Government  accepted  in  its  totality  the  contentLon  of  university  and 
college  authorities  that  higher  institutions  should  be  formally  in- 
corporated into  the  training  plant  of  the  militaiy  departments. 

THE   MOBILIZATION    OF    SCIENCK. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  the  second  great 
problem  to  the  solution  of  which  colleges  contributed  was  the  mobili- 
zation of  science.  It  was  generally  recognized  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  that  the  coimtry  possessed  in  its  university, 
laboratories,  and  staffs  of  trained  research  workers  an  immense 
scientific  capital  which  could  be  made  immediately  productive.  Vari- 
ous ag^icies  were  at  once  established  to  facilitate  the  use  of  these 
resources  by  the  Grovernment  and  to  designate  problwns  for  investi- 
gation which  possessed  special  military  importance. 

Tire  INTERCOLUCGIATE  I  NTETJ^IGETN CK  BUREAU. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  agencies  was  the  Intercollegiate  In- 
telligence Bureau,  established  by  the  voluntary  action  of  a  group 
of  universities  and  colleges,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  William 
McCleUan,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Peimsylvania.  This  bureau  set  itself 
the  task  of  furnishing  to  Government  departments,  on  request, 
the  services  of  experts  needed  for  highly  specialized  scientific  and 
administrative  tasks.  Under  its  direction  the  scores  of  higher  insti- 
tutions which  joined  it  prepared  personnel  records  of  those  memb^'S 
of  their  student  and  alumni  bodies  and  faculties  who  might  be 
available  for  such  services.  Throughout  1917  the  bureau  furnished 
effective  help  to  many  Government  agencies  in  building  up  an  expert 
personnel. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

The  National  Research  Council,  created  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  affiliated  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense^ 
served  as  the  central  agency  for  determining  the  research  problems 
connected  with  the  war,  allocating  them  to  different  scientific  agen- 
cies for  solution  and  coordinating  the  results.  Under  its  general 
direction  the  great  centers  of  research  throughout  the  country  were 
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kept  occupied  with  Oovemment  work.  In  some  25  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  military 
optics,  to  ordnance,  munitions,  topography,  and  food  conservatHm 
were  carried  on.  The  council  was  also  concerned  in  investigations 
relating  to  gas  defense,  dyes,  devices  for  the  Navy,  high  explosive?, 
electrical  problems  connected  with  wireless,  smoke  screens,  fuel  sub- 
stitutes, detection  of  submarines,  various  pathological  and  medical 
problems,  the  testing  of  materials,  etc.  Associated  with  it  also  were 
the  group  of  psychologists,  whose  contributions  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  organizing  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 

TIIE  WAR  SERVICE  OF  PROFESSORS. 

Large  numbers  of  academic  experts  in  pure  and  applied  science 
were  summoned  from  their  regular  university  duties  and  entered  the 
Government  service.  They  became  expert  advisers  and  administrators 
for  the  Army,  the  Na\^,  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fuel  Administration,  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of 
the  Government  engaged  in  preparing  for  and  waging  war,  A  com- 
plete census  of  college  and  university  teachers  so  employed  has  not 
been,  perhaps  will  never  be,  made.  They  were  numbered  literally 
by  hundreds.  They  rendered  services  which  none  but  men  so  trained 
could  render.  They  were  indispensable.  Doubtless  the  effect  of 
this  service  on  the  status  of  the  university  professor  in  the  public 
mind  will  be  .revolutionary, 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  MORALE. 

The  third  problem  relating  to  preparation  for  war,  in  which  from 
the  outset  the  higher  institutions  were  concerned,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  public  morale.  Keference  to  the  statement  of  principles  on 
page  40  shows  that  college  officers  early  recognized  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  dissemination  of  correct  information  concerning  the  issues 
of  the  war  and  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  This  task  had  been 
assumed  by  the  higher  institutions  of  Canada  and  carried  forward  by 
them  for  three  years  with  extraordinary  success.  In  greater  or  less 
measure  probably  nearly  every  institution  in  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  perform  this  service.  Two  or  three  especially  interesting 
examples  may  be  mentioned. 

The  University  of  Washington,  whose  president,  Henry  Suzznllo, 
was  also  chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  organized  a  group 
of  college  and  university  teachei*s  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
which  rendered  most  effective  service  in  explaining  the  issues  of  the 
war  to  laborei-s  engaged  in  war  industries.  Numerous  threatened 
labor  disturbances  in  the  Northwest  were  thus  averted. 
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The  Univei-sity  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  before  the  war  an 
especially  well  organized  extension  bui-eau,  developed  immediately 
upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  a  war-information 
service.  Reports  from  that  State  indicate  that  this  was  a  very  effec- 
tive factor  in  the  development  of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
America's  part  in  the  struggle,  Tlie  following  quotation,  from  a 
leaflet  issued  by  the  university,  gives  an  outline  of  this  service: 

1.  Extension  Centebs. — Centers  may  be  established  in  any  community  upon 

the  appUcation  of  a  properly  organized  group  of  students.  From  one 
course  to  six  courses  given  at  each  center,  each  course  requiring  a 
month  for  its  completion.  A  member  of  the  university  faculty  to  be 
sent  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  the  remainder 
of  the  group  meetings  directed  by  him  through  a  local,  well-qualified 
man.  The  work  to  be  guided  by  a  syllabus,  by  outlines,  and  tested  by 
an  examination.  The  courses  to  form  a  consistent  whole.  The  courses 
(by  way  of  example) : 

a.  Theories  of  the  State. 

6.  Europe  since  1815. 

c.  South  American  Relations. 

d.  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Literature. 

e.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  War. 

/.  The  War  as  Reflected  in  Recent  Literature. 

2.  Group  Lectures. — Four  or  five  or  more  of  these  lectures  or  similar  lectures 

more  popularly  treated  and  without  intensive  class  study  may  be  ar- 
rangetl  as  a  series  by  any  community  (e.  g.,  one  a  month  by  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  or  similar  organizations). 

3.  Correspondence  Courses  (with  college  credit)  and  Reading  Courses  (with- 

out credit)  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  extension  center  courses, 
using  tlie  same  syllabus  and  other  material,  but  in  more  popu'ar  form. 
A  textbook  (326  pages),  "American  Ideals"  (Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
prepare<l  by  two  of  the  professors,  is  a  source  book  of  selections  show- 
ing through  state  papers,  speeches,  etc.,  the  development  of  American 
thought,  political  ideals,  etc. 

4.  SiNGi^  Lectttres  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  war  will  be 

furnished  to  commuultles  as  a  part  of  any  other  lecture  plan  they  may 
have  for  si)ecial  occasions.  A  list  of  lecture  subjects  and  lecturers  fur- 
nished on  application. 

5.  Readers'  SER^^cE. — This  service  undertakes  to  furnish  through  the  univer- 

sity library,  the  faculty  cooperating,  information  as  to  books,  articles 
on  special  subjects  relating  to  the  war,  furnishing  small  package  li- 
braries of  pamphlets  on  half  a  dozen  important  phases  of  the  war  and 
in  so  far  as  possible  lending  books  and  acting  as  a  distributing  agency 
for  putting  Government  and  other  publications  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
ested readers. 

6.  Direct  Publicity  on  Why  We  Are  at  War  and  Why  This  Is  Our  War. 

a.  Special  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  Journals  of  education 

and  the  like,  and  si)ecial  leaflets  to  be  issued  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  sent  to  public  school  teachera 

b.  Special  editions  of  the  University  News  Letter  (a  weekly  clip  sheet 

published  by  the  university)   devoted  to  these  subjects  and  sent 
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to  a  special  list  of  people  inllueiitlal  in  tkelr  local  comMiimitlM^ 

but  not  for  the  niost  part  readers  of  the  daily  pres& 
e.  Debate    s«bjects  and    outlines,    composition    subjects   and    patriotic 

programs^  for  sctiool  exercises  aB<f  celebntleBs,  eommaoity  gatber- 

ingfl^  etc. 
7.  Thb  LATATSTTa  Asaocukti^n. — An  asaociatiott — State-wide  and  Natiott-widt, 
If  possible — composed  of  bi^-schaoi  and  granunar-sdiooi  students,  parental 
and  others  interested,  called  the  Lafayette  Association  to  symbolize 
the  ideals  to  which  Lafkiyette .  deroted  his  lifb  and  for  the  purpose 
of  *"  realising  the  infinite  power  of  tlie  pobllc  seboel  as  the  center  of 
the  coBooiuiiity  life  of  the  Nation  in  tlia  essential  taalL  of  nourishing, 
developing,  and  crystaUlalng,  tliraiigh  espressloii,  tlie  nattonal  spirit  of 
present  and  future  America,**  A  full  ei^laaation  of  the  Lafayette  Asso- 
ciation is  gUea  in  anadier  leaflet 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  a  central  official  agency 
was  needed,  not  only  to  furnish  reliable  data  to  these  local  institu- 
tions, but  also  to  give  consistency  and  point  to  the  scattered  efforts 
of  individual  bodies.  The  task  fell  almost  by  force  of  gravity  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  This  committee  recruited  the 
services  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  fields  of  history,  economics,  and 
government,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Guy  Stanton  Ford, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  prepared  the  Bed,  White  and  Blue 
Series  of  popular  monogmphs  on  the  baekgroond  and  issues  of  the 
war. 

THE   NATIONAL  BOARD   FOB   HISTORICAL   SERVICE. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Board  fop  Historical  Service  may 
appropriately  be  counted  as  one  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
universities  to  the  war.  The  board  was  organized  on  April  29,  1917, 
and  established  headquarters  in  Washington.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Prof.  Evarts  B.  Greene,  of  the  UnivOTsity  of  Ulinois,  it 
sought  to  direct  the  activities  of  historical  scholars  into  lines  of  na- 
tional service.  It  furnished  advice  concerning  university  courses, 
public  lectures,  popular  articles,  and  research.  Cooperating  with 
the  History  Teachers'  Magazine,  it  contributed  a  number  of  supple- 
ments, including  documents  illustrating  the  German  occupation  of 
Belgium,  a  selected  and  annotated  bibliography  of  the  war,  and  a 
notable  topical  outline  entitled  "  A  Study  of  the  Great  War,"  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  S.  B.  Harding.  The  board  was  also  in  close  and  active 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  War  Information  Series  and  the  Red, 
^\Tiite  and  Blue  Series. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCAHON. 

The  war  has  brought  about  in  the  United  States  a  great  enhance- 
irient  of  interest  in  every  phase  of  civilization  in  the  allied  countries. 
Especially  have  *the  friendly  relations  which  have  existed  so  long 
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betwi^en  the  universities  of  this  country  and  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land received  added  stimulus.  In  January,  1918,  the  commissioner 
for  engineering  and  education  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  issued,  with  the  indorsement  of  the 
council,  an  invitation  to  university  officers  of  the  allied  countries  to 
send  groups  of  representatives  to  America  to  confer  with  and  to  ad- 
vise the  officers  of  American  institutions  The  first  nation  to  respond 
to  this  invitation  was  Great  Britain.  A  distinguished  mission,  repre- 
senting British  universities,  landed  in  New  York  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber.   The  members  of  the  mission  were  as  follows : 

Dr.  Arthur  Ererett  Shipley,  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
Sir  Henry  Miers,  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 
.  Eev.  Edward  Mewbum  Walker,  librarian  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford. 
Sir  Henry  Jones,  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  University  of  Glasgow. 
Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  professor  of  English  literature.  University  of  London. 
Miss  Rose  Sldgwick,  lecturer  on  history,  University  of  Birmingham. 

Arrangements  for  their  entertainment  were  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  After  a  visit  to  Washington,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  President  and  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
they  made  a  tour  of  a  considerable  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Conferences  on  important  aspects 
of  the  question  of  educational  exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  held  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Houston,  and  Boston.  Definite  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic  credentials,  an(^ 
tentative  plans  were  proposed  for  the  interchange  of  students  and 
professors. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

CompUed  by  the  Librmry  DiTision*  Bunaii  of  EdoeatloiL 


CoiTTK^rrn. — Proceedings  of  aMoclattons — Edncflttonal  hittory  and  bloicrapby — Cor- 
rrnt  iflunitlnnnl  conditions— Educational  rpconstrnctlon — Educational  theorj  and  pnie> 
tice — Bilucntlfinal  psycholoiQr ;  Child  stndj — Educational  tests  and  meHSurements— 
Bpetial  niHfhiNlM  of  ln«tnictlon — 8p«*clal  subjects  of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary scbuol — Rural  education — Hecondnry  education — ^Teacbers  :  Training  and  pro- 
f«*M«lonnl  Rtiitua — Higher  eductitlon — Hcbool  administration— School  management—^ 
Si'hiKil  bygleue  and  sanitation — Physical  training — Social  aspects  of  education — Child 
welfare— KfllglouM  edunitlon — Manila  1  and  vocational  training — ^Vocational  guidance-^ 
Agrlinilfunil  e<lucMtlon — Hchoul  gardens — Commercial  education — Civic  education^ 
AnierlcHiilxatlon  of  linmljn^nts— Reeducation  of  war  Invalids — £<lucatlon  of  soldiers— 
Eilumtlon  of  women — fi^lucatlon  of  deaf — Exceptional  children — Education  extension— 
Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  Education :  Becent  publications. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  surrey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

417.  Brooklyn  teachers  association.    President's  report    .    .    .    forty-foorth 

year,  1917-1918.    76  p.    8*.     (Mary  E.  HamUton,  secretary,  P.  S.  27, 
Brodclyn.  N.  Y.) 

Containa  a  atatlatical  report  of  reiulta  of  the  teat  conducted  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
Goldlierger  on  teachera'  yitality  aa  Influenced  by  the  nationality,  aez,  and  grade 
of  pupils  taught 

418.  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty-sixth 

annual  meeting    .    .    .    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  29-JuIy  6,  1018.    Journal 
of  the  Niitional  education  association,  8:295-856,  January  1919. 

Department  of  deana  of  women, — Contains:  1.  Bemlce  B.  Sanford:  Organi- 
sation of  social  life  where  there  are  no  dormltorlea,  and  hooslng  students  under 
such  conditions,  p.  800-802.    2.  O.  8.  Dick:  What  a  preatdeat  may  rightly  ex- 
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pect  from  a  dean  of  women,  p.  S02-4.  8.  Helen  M.  Smith :  What  the  dean  mar 
rightly  expect  from  the  president,  p.  804-806.  4.  Florence  L.  Richards:  What 
a  dean  may  rightly  expect  from  a  president,  p.  806-9.  5.  llina  Kerr:  The  col- 
lege commanlty  life  as  an  opportunity  for  social ixatlon,  p.  300-11.  6.  Jauei 
M.  Purdae:  Deanlng  in  the  public  high  school,  p.  811-13.  7.  Romlett  Stevens: 
What  constitutes  social  ethics,  p.  814-16.  8.  Lncinda  W.  Prince:  College 
women  in  business,  p.  816-18.  9.  Mary  W.  Woolley:  Some  Ideals  for  dcaas, 
p.  818-20. 

Depmrtmtnt  of  Softool  patron*. — 10.  Mrs.  O.  8.  Bamum :  Guarding  the  schools 
in  war  time,  p.  882-84.  11.  Ella  A.  Moore:  Report  of  the  committee  on  tocs- 
tional  supervision,  p.  885-87.  12.  Margaret  8.  McNaught :  Guarding  the  schools 
in  war  time,  p.  837-30.  18.  Marie  T.  Harvey :  Rural  schools  in  the  war.  p. 
840-42.  14.  W.  H.  SwUt :  The  status  of  the  child,  staU  and  national,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  p.  842-46.  15.  Sally  Ik  Jean:  Health  problems  in  edncatlou, 
p.  845-48. 

Deportm€m$  of  mu9io  education, — 16.  Will  Earhart:  The  esscntlonl  factor  la 
musical  education,  p.  350-54.  17.  Osbonrnt  McConathy:  In  what  direction  is 
public  music  education  tending?  p.  854-50. 

419.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  of  the  fortieth  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  Dallas,  Texas,  November  28-30,  1918.  Texas  sUite 
teachers'  association  bulletin,  3:1-98,  March,  1919.  (R.  T.  Ellis,  secre- 
tary. Fort  Worth,  Texas.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  D.  Strayer:  Address  [on  educational  reconstruction  and  the 
proposed  department  of  education]  p.  0-14.  2.  W.  F.  Doughty:  The  adluntn^ot 
of  educational  agencies  to  present  and  future  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
p.  14-15.  8.  H.  T.  Hunter:  Report  of  the  committee  on  educational  pro^n^ss 
without  the  state,  p.  20-26.  4.  Maggie  W.  Barry:  The  training  of  the  young 
women  of  the  nation  for  the  increased  responsibilities  growing  out  of  a  new  world 
condition,  p.  81-88.  5.  C.  P.  Neill :  Education  and  citizenship,  p.  83-37. 
6.  Clarence  Ousley :  The  place  of  agriculture  in  our  reconstruction  program,  p. 
87-42.  7.  N.  S.  Hunsdon :  Vocational  education  In  Texas  under  the  Smifb- 
Uughes  act.  p.  51-54.  8.  Julia  C.  Lathrop :  Reepoaslbillty  of  the  school  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child,  p.  54-58.  0.  Annie  W.  Blanton :  Some  of  the 
problems  of  school  administration  as  affected  by  present  war  conditions,  p.  GO-<iS. 
10.  Charles  Meek:  The  re-dlrection  of  secondary  educational  agencies  as  result 
of  present  world  conditions,  p.  63-64. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

420.  Cro there,  Samuel  McChord.      Education  in   pursuit  of  Henry   Adams. 

Yale  review,  8 :  580-95,  April  1919. 

Reviews  the  book  entitled  The  education  of  Henry  Adams.  Says  that  nenry 
Adams  has  written  an  educational  autobiography,  in  which  he  exhibits  not  his 
achievements  but  his  limitations. 

421.  Hobson,  Elsie  Garland.     Educational  legislation  and  administration  in  the 

state  of  New  York,  1777-1850.  [Menasha,  Wis.,  George  Banta  publishing? 
company]  1918.    267  p.    8* 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  school  of  arts  and 
literature  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  Department  of 
education. 

422.  Judd,  Charles  H.    German  influences  in  the  schools  of  Ohio.    B/ducational 

review,  57 :  205-19,  March  1919. 

A  study  based  on  the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature,  and 
the  school  reports  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

423.  Kohler,  Max  J.     Educational  reforms  in  Europe  in  their  relation  to  Jew- 

ish emancipation,  1778-1878.     [New  York]  1919.    29  p.    8* 
Reprinted  from  the  Jewish  forum,  February  1019. 

424.  Lane,  Franlclin  K.     Armstrong's  contribution  to  education.     Southero 

workman,  48 :  106-12,  March  1919. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institutej  Hampton, 
Va.,  at  the  celebration  of  Founder's  day,  January  20,  101$^ 
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425.  Kortb  Carolina.     Univenity.    Edward  Kidder  Graham,  1876-1918.    Ra- 

leigh, Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  company,  1919. .  88  p.  8*.  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  record,  no.  162,  January  1919) 

Contains:  1.  H.  H.  WiUtamB:  President  Orahnin  as  the  UolTersUy  knew  him, 
p.  7-11.  2.  R.  D.  W.  Connor :  President  Oraham's  work  as  tha  state  aaw  It,  p. 
12-10.  3.  C.  A.  Smith:  President  Graham  and  the  nation,  p.  20-24.  4.  N.  W. 
Walker :  Edward  Kidder  Graham :  Interpreter  of  culture  and  democracy,  p.  26-33. 

426.  Two  notable  educators:  Edward  Kidder  Graham;  Klrby  Flower  Smith. 

Sewanee  review.  27 :  101-8,  January-March  1919. 
Bymposlnm  by  Archibald  Handerson  and  T.  8.  Dvnean. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

427.  American  Oxonian,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  January  1919.     (Results  of  the  British 

universities  mission) 

Contains :  1.  American  opinion,  by  S.  P.  Capen  and  others,  p.  1-16.  2.  British 
opinion,  by  B.  H.  Walker  and  others,  p.  17-20. 

428.  The  British  educational  mission.     University  record   (Chicago)   5:1-42, 

January  1919. 

A  stenoin'aphlc  record  of  the  conference  held  at  the  Untyerslty  of  Chicago  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  British  educational  mission.  Discussion  of  measures  de- 
vised to  improve  the  intimacy  of  our  relations  with  British  universities,  not  only 
as  regards  our  students,  but  also  as  regards  the  faculties  of  our  several  Institutions. 

420.   Canby,  Henry  SeideL     Education  by  violence.    Harper's  magazine,  138 : 
568-05,  March  1819. 

War,  as  Thucydldes  said,  educates  by  violence;  and  by  violence  the  soldiers  of 
the  great  war  have  been  educated  to  understand  what  a  man  must  know  about 
life,  rresents  some  lessons  which  America  may  learn  from  British  educational 
experience. 

430.  Clapp,  Frank  L.  and  Greene,  Charles  £.     The  public  schools  of  Idaho 

Springs,  Colorado.  A  survey.  Boulder,  Ck)lo.,  1918.  87  p.  8**.  (Uni- 
versity of  Ck>lorado  bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  9,  September  1918) 

431.  Kackay,  Ira  A.      Educational  preparedness.     Oanadlan  magazine,  62: 

807-18,  February  1019. 
Author  is  professor  of  law,  University  of  Saslcatchewan. 

432.  Kassachusetts.     Special  commission  on  education.     Report  of  the  spe- 

cial commission  on  education  appointed  under  authority  of  chapter  88  of 
the  Resolves  of  1918  to  investigate  the  educational  systems  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1919. 
107  p.    charts,  tables.    8"*.    (Senate,  no.  880) 

433.  Nebraska  on  use  of  Encash.    Americanization,  1 : 6,  March  1,  1919. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  OoT.  Neville,  of  Nebraska,  to  Investigate  the  language  situation  In  the  state. 
The  report  recommends  that  English  be  the  sole  langnoge  of  instruction  In  the 
elementary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  but  that  rellglans  worship  be  con- 
ducted in  any  language  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  those  attending. 

434.  Ohlinger,  Oiuitavns.      The  German  conspiracy  in  American  educatioi 

Kew  York,  George  H.  Doran  company  [1919]    113  p.    12*. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  artful  German  propaganda  whliA  waa  long  carried  on 
in  American  schools  and  uni vera! ties,  and  through  textbooks.  The  book  is  quoted 
in  articles  by  T.  Everett  Harr4  In  the  National  civic  federation  review,  February 
15,  1010,  p.  12-10,  18-10.  and  March  5,  1010,  p.  7-0. 

435.  St.  Louis.     Board  of  education.     Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  hook  company,  1918.    8  v.    12"*.    (Edu- 
cational survey  series) 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  surrey. 
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480.  TJlokf  Aaron  E.     National  education  and  its  pilot    FCH-om,  61:28S-0i 
March  1010; 

Olres  a  tln>tcli  of  leglslatioD  la  Congr^m  since  101 S  to  eiitibllBh  a  Battontl 
program  of  edncatioii.  The  **  pilot "  mentloDed  In  the  title  Is  Senator  Doke  Bmltii, 
of  Georgia. 

FORSIGN  COUNTRIES. 

487.  Besnier,  0.    Philosophle  de  I'^cole  de  demaln.    Revae  p^dagogiqne,  73: 

425-86,  December  1018. 

The  edaeatlon  of  jresterday  waa  essentially  IntellectnaL  The  pedagogy  of  to- 
morrow ahoold  be  a  pedagogy  of  action,  or  better  jret,  a  pedagogy  of  heroism. 

488.  Ores,  J.     LMnspectlon  primolre  en  France.     Denxi^nie  pnrtie:  de  l^iO 

a  1015.    Revue  pMagogique,  78 :  414-24,  December  1018 ;  74 :  13-20,  Jana- 
ary  1010. 

These  articles  cover  the  period  from  the  Coop  d*4tat  to  1015.  Contlnned  from 
ReTue  pMagoglque,  73 :  258-65,  October  1018. 

480.  Kuo,  P.  W.     The  future  place  of  education  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 
(Shanghai)  50:20-24,  January  1010. 

440.  Skubniewski,  Capitaine,    L*Mucation  de  demaln  au  lycte.    Reyue  univer- 

sitaire,  28 :  14-20,  January  1010. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION, 

441.  Bawden,  William  T.     Industrial  arts  in  reconstruction.    School  and  so- 

ciety, 0:  270-84,  Blarch  8,  1010. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Vocational  education  assodallon  of  the  Middle 
West,  Chicago,  January  17,  1010. 

442.  Eibben,  John  Grier.    A  national  university.    Evening  post  magadne  (New 

York)  Riarch  8,  1010.    p.  1,  10. 

President  Hlbben  outlines  the  new  educational  policy  that  Is  being  developed  st 
Princeton  to  meet  after- the- war  needs. 
448.  Judd,  Charles  H.     A  national  educational  system.    Yale  review,  8:551- 
63,  April  1010. 

Bays  that  the  first  problem  confronting  the  pnrlfled  democracy  that  In  to  l0ae 
from  this  war  is  the  problem  of  making  the  American  educational  system  trsly 
cootlnuons.  The  reorganisation  of  the  schools  and  the  reorgnnlzation  of  the  ma- 
terial of  Instruction  need  the  strong  guidance  of  a  federal  departmeot. 

444.  National  education  association.      A  national   program   for  educatloru 

Washington,  D.  C,  National  education  association,  lOia    4  pamphlets. 
8*.     (Commission  series  1-4.) 

1.  A  statement  Issued  by  the  N.  B.  A.  commission  on  the  emergency  t^  edofs- 
tlon  and  the  program  for  readjustment  during  and  after  the  war. — 2.  KtatlKtlrsl 
dsta  relative  to  the  distribution  of  federal  grants  as  proposed  by  Senate  bUI 
4087. — 3.  Federal  appropriations  for  the  preparation  of  pubUc  school  teachers.— 
4.  The  emergency  In  rural  education.  , 

445.  Ohio  history  teachers'  Journal,  no.  12,  January  1010.     (Recon^^^cdon  in 

civic  education,  etc.)  ^ 

Contains :    1.  Rsymond  Moley :  Reconstruction  In  civie  education,  p.  a^    ^ 
J.  W.  Ayer:  The  teaching  of  European  history  after  the  war,  p.  11-15.     8.\^ 
Bhlvely:  Reconstruction  of  the  methods  of  teaching  Amerlmo  hlMtory   aftei^T 
war,  p.  10-10.    4.  B.  W.  Dow :  Principal  weaknesses  of  freshmen  In  history  witij 
some  consideration  of  the  remedy,  p.  20-26.  ^ 

440.  Reconstruction  needs  considered  from  various  angles  of  alumni  and  otberat. 
Yale  alumni  weekly,  28: 587-05,  February  28,  1010. 

The  Alumni  day  morning  speeches  at  Yale  university. 

Contains:  1.  W.  A.  Brown:  The  eorporntlon  committee,  p.  5R7-W>.  2.  R  nj 
Bushnell :  The  alumni  committee  on  development,  p.  CKa-OO.  8.  WinistoQ  Walker  I 
The  faculty  viewpolot,  p.  590.  4.  B.  M.  McKee:  From  the  student  point  of  vlewJ 
p.  600-03.  6.  A.  T.  Iladley:  Tale  reconstruction  from  the  standpoint  of  thl 
nnlvenitv  administration,  o.  fiOS-94.  ^^ 


onlversity  administration,  p.  608-04. 
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447.  Bowe,  Stuart  A.    The  hlgb  schools  of  the  future.    Sdiool,  80 :  278,  llarch 

18,  1910. 

Brfracts  from  an  address  dellTered  before  the  New  York  academy  of  education 
on  "  The  effect  of  the  war  on  education.'*  Dr.  Bowe  predicts  that  the  high  schools 
will  be  hnmanlied  as  a  resnlt  of  the  war. 

448.  Smith,  Edgar  7.     Training  for  leadership.    Alumni  register  (Unlversitj 

of  Pennsylvania)  21:428-83,  March  1910. 

Also  With  added  comments  in  Pennsylvania  gasette,  17 :  482-84«  February  28, 
1010. 

Believes  that  in  this  period  of  reconstmctlon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
should  educate  for  leadership. 

440.  Smith,  Frank  Webster.     Reconstructive  teacher  training  for  elementary 
schools.    School  and  society,  0: 817-21,  Mnrch  15, 1010. 

Advocates  recoDstructlTe  work  along  three  lines  (1)  reform  In  salary  concepts, 
(2)  greater  accessibility  of  teacher-training,  and  (3)  better  differentiation  between 
training  for  rural  schools  and  training  for  city  schools. 

460.  Thwing,  Charles  7.     American  society  after  the  war.    Hibbert  Journal, 
17 :  282-91,  January  1010. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

451.  Hlmelick,  B.  W.     Educational  democracy.     Journal  of  education,  80  r 
255-57,  March  6,  1010. 

45Z  Kational  education  association.  National  council  of  education.  Ke 
port  of  the  sub-committee  on  curriculum  of  the  committee  on  superin- 
tendents' problems,  on  existing  democratic  factors  in  American  eclwa- 
tion.  (The  democracy  questionnaire)  School  and  society,  0:237-47, 
February  22,  1010. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  chairman. 

463.  Patri,  Angelo.     Vers  Tficole  de  demaln.     Revue  de  Paris,  26:282-301, 
January  15,  1010. 

ThlR  article  Is  an  extract  from  a  book  with  the  same  title,  9oon  to  he  published 
by  Hachette  of  Paris.  The  writer  is  an  elementary  school  principal  in  New  York 
city,  and  author  of  A  schoolmaster  of  the  great  dty. 

454.  Pearson,  Francis  B.  The  reconstructed  school.  Yonkers-on-Hudson.  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1010.  120  p.  12*.  (School  elTlcIency  nionojrrnplis.) 
Author  undertakes  to  point  the  way  toward  larger  and  better  remiltp  lo  tbe 
realm  of  Tarlable  phases  of  school  procedure.  Some  chapter  headings  are  Integrity, 
Appreciation,  Aspiration,  Inltlatlre,  Imagination,  Beverence,  Bense  of  reitponsi- 
bUlty,  Loyalty,  Democracy,  Serenity,  Life. 

465.  Smithy  Walter  George.     The  world  war  and  the  sdentlflc  theory  of  edu- 
cation.   CathoUc  worid.  108 :  721-30,  March  1010. 
Classical  versus  utilitarian  education. 

4S6.  Btillman,  Charles  B.     Democracy  and  education.    American  teacher,  8: 
20-33,  February  1010. 

Address  delivered  at  Keconstructlon  conference  of  National  popular  gOTsmment 
league,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  10,  1010. 
y  In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  we  can  not  attain  genuine  democracy  In  edu- 

^  ^i,,  cation  until  we  make  teaching  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and  an  organic 

'  gfTeH  part  of  our  national  and  community  life. 

^''*''  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

M  oi^fBl.  Watts,  Prank.  Echo  personalities,  a  short  study  of  the  contributions  of 
abnormal  psychology  towards  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
normal  education.    London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.   [1018]    111  p. 

J.  B.  C-.  12*. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

45S.  Gray,  William  S.  Reading  in  tbe  elementary  schools  of  IndiaoapoUsL 
Elementary  school  Jonrnal,  10 :  419-44,  Febrmury  1019. 

Second  paper.  GlTes  results  of  the  oral-rcadlnff  and  ■Went-reatftng  tests  ta 
flftepn  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  InyolTtnff  some  1.484  pupUs.  ninstfatsd  wltli 
diagrams. 

450.  Hill,  David  Spence*  Mental  tests:  nature  and  uses.  School  and  home 
education,  88 :  127-30,  February  1010. 

4G0.  Kallom,  Arthur  W.  The  importance  of  diagnosis  in  educational  measure- 
ment   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 : 1-12,  January  1910. 

"  Eflncatlonal  mcafmrcnienta  should  ultimately  bring  about  an  ImprorcflMBt  te 
the  education  of  each  boy  and  girl.  To  do  this  emphasis  must  be  laid  upoo  tht 
value  of  measurements  to  the  teacher  in  detecting  the  particular  weaknesses  of  te- 
dlviduol  pupils,  and  in  helping  her  to  devise  corrective  BMasorcs.  KTsmples  srs 
given  from  the  use  of  the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests." 

401.  Langfeld,  Herbert  Sidney.     Mental  tests  for  college  entrance.    Harvard 

alumni  bulletin,  21 :  404-66,  March  13, 1010. 

The  program  of  Columbia  university  In  giving  mental  tssts  for  coUege  sntrmacs. 

402.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.     Educational  measurements.     Sierra  educational  new% 

15: 122-27,  March  1010. 

Traces  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  measurements  movement,  and  shows  by  llhB> 
trations  from  the  common-school  subjects  the  constructive  values  of  tests  and 
mcariurements. 

463.  Minnesota.  University.  An  investigation  Into  the  amount  of  improve* 
ment,  in  ability  to  write  English  composition,  1018-1019.  Minneapolis, 
[1010].    18  p.    8*     (Bulletin,  vol.  XXII,  no.  5,  February  21, 1919) 

463.  Minnesota  University.  An  investigation  into  the  amount  of  improvement 
In  ability  to  write  English  composition,  1018-1010.  Minneapolis,  [1910] 
18  p.    80'.    (Bulletin,  vol.  XXII,  no.  5,  February  21, 1010) 

Results  of  an  investigation  Initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  cooperative  research  at 
the  Collefre  of  education,  Unive'rslty  of  Minnesota,  in  conjunction  with  a  coss- 
rolttoe  appointed  by  the  English  teachers  association  of  Minnesota.  Nearly  100 
high-school  teachers  of  English  In  the  State  took  part  In  measuring  the  growth  of 
ability  to  write  compositions  as  a  result  of  twelve  weeks'  work  In  weekly  tbeat 
writing. 

4(W.  XThl,  W.  L.  Mentality  tests  for  college  freshmen.  Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  10 :  13-28,  January  1010. 

"  The  author  tested  a  group  of  100  freshmen  with  the  Trabue  completion  tests* 
hard  opposltes,  and  a  range  of  Informotion  test  The  opposltes  and  the  conpls^ 
tion  tests  wore  found  t6  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  range  of  Inf^mniitloa 
test.    All  correlations,  however,  were  low." 

465.  Webb,  Hanor  A.    A  preliminary  test  in  chemistry.    Journal  of  edoea- 

tlonal  psychology,  10 :  36-43,  January  1010. 

466.  Woody,  Clifford.     The  teaching  of  educational  measurements.     Bdoca- 

tional  administration  and  super>'lsion,  0:7-14,  January  1019. 

Suggestions  on  the  time  that  should  be  given  to  edncatftsnal  measursBsats  la 
normal  courses  and  the  most  effective  way  to  teach  the  giving  of  thcss  tssts. 

467.  Yerkes,  Bobert  M.     The  mental  rating  of  school  children.     National 

school  service,  1 :  6-7,  February  15,  1010. 

Experience  with  army  Intelligence  tests  suggested  as  a  basts  for  better  dasdflca- 
tlon  of  pupUs. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

46S.  Moore,  C.  H.  Importance  of  the  film  in  industrial  education.  Hdnca tlonal 
film  magazine,  1 :  29-30,  February  1010. 
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469.  Boach,  Charles.     A  national  division  of  visual  instruction.    Educational 

film  magazine,  1 :  11,  27,  February ;  11-12,  March  1919. 

Thinks  that  a  national  division  of  visual  Instruction  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  education  or  the  National  education  association,  and  cooperating  with 
the  states,  may  succeed  In  solving  all  educational  film  problems. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

LITERATURE. 

470.  Barnes,  Walter.     The  use  of  modem  fiction  in  the  high  school  course  in 

literature.    Education,  89 :  436-47,  March  1919. 

471.  Harvey,  P.  Casper.     Analysis  In  teaching  the  short-story.    English  jour- 

nal. 8:97-100,  February  1919. 

Study  based  on  the  work  of  a  class  of  43  seniors  in  the  I^avenworth  (Kans.) 
high  school.  The  purpose  was  to  present  the  technique  of  the  short-story  in- 
ductively. 

472.  Sherwood,  Margaret.      Vital  study  of  literature.     ICducational  review, 

57 :  220-41,  March  1919. 

Speaks  of  the  great  need  of  an  awakened  interest  in  the  hunuinities,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  literature.  Teaching  high-school  students  to  appreciate 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

473.  Committee  on  economy  of  time  in  the  teaching  of  English.      (Mary  B. 

Fontaine,  chairman,  Glenville,  W.  Va.)  Tentative  report  of  the  subcom- 
Fontalne,  chairman.  Glenville,  W.  Va.  Tentative  rejjorts  of  the  sul)Com- 
mittee  on  mechanics  of  writing.  Engli.sh  journal,  8 :  105-21,  February 
1919. 

474.  St.  John,  C.  W.     The  spelling  of  English  by  Porto  Rican  pupils.     Porto 

Rico  school  review,  3:31-50,  January;  24-30.  February;  18-32,  March 
1919. 

Three  articles  in  a  series  of  five.  The  first  deals  with  the  most  frequent  mis- 
spellings, the  second  with  a  classification  and  an  analysis  of  spelling  errors,  and 
the  third  with  methods  of  instruction. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

476.  Arnold,   Frank  B.      France  as  well   as   I?Yench.     Educatlomil   review, 
57:242-46,  March  1019. 

Dwells  on  the  demand  for  teachers  of  French.  Gives  a  r^sum^  of  some  good 
books  In  French. 

476.  Aronstein,  Philipp.    Das  Engllsche  als  gegenstand  "  nationaler  auslanda- 

blldung"  an  unseren  hoheren  schulen.  Monatachrift  f(ir  h5here  schulen 
(Berlin)  17:208-21.  May-June  1918. 

An  interesting?  discussion  in  a  German  educational  periodical,  lately  come  to^ 
hand,  of  the  value  of  the  English  language,  literature,  and  clvUizatlon  as  subjects 
of  study  in  German  schools  and  universities.  The  article  advocates  the  study  of 
foreign  peoples  from  a  German  national  standpoint,  in  such  a  way  as  to  note  in 
other  nations  the  qualities  which  may  supplement  the  distinctive  German 
*•  kultur." 

477.  Bov§e,  Arthur  Q.,  and  others.    French  course  of  study.    Moilem  language- 

journal,  3: 193-213.  February  1919. 

Gives  typical  lessons  for  elementary  and  university  high  schools. 

478.  Cazamian,  Louis.     Some  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  ITrench  uni- 

versities.   University  of  California  chronicle,  21 :  35-38.  January  1919. 

Professor  Cazamian  was  a  member  of  the  French  educational  mission  to  the 
United  States. 
111867—19 2 
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479.  Goblot,  B.     Apprenons  tout  de  m^me  ralleinand.     Revue  de  Tenselgne- 

ment  des  langues  vlvantea,  36 :  67-69,  February  1919. 

Writer  contends  that  every  good  Frenchman  should  know  the  German  language, 
in  order  to  understand  any  plans  which  the  Qermana  may  in  future  make  against 
the  safety  of  Prance. 

480.  Jenney,  Florence  G.     Shall  Americans  study  Qerman?     Oberlin  alumni 

magazine,  15 :  143-48,  March  1919. 

Says  that  when  the  practical  dlsadyantages  of  not  knowing  German  heoone 
embarrassing  enough,  we  shall  study  German  again. 
48L  Livingston,  Arthur.    Modem  languages  and  the  new  world  order:  for  a 
school  of  language,  commerce  and  diplomacy.    School  and  society,  9 :  219- 
23,  February  22,  1919. 

482.  Van  Home,  John.    Reading  texts  used  during  the  past  five  years  in  first 

and  second  year  college  Spanish.    Modem  language  journal,  3:21S-30, 
Febmary  1919. 

SajTB  that  a  decrease  in  volume  of  readings  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  an  vs- 
questionable   tendency   toward   almpliflcatlon   in   texts   used. 

ANaENT  LANGUAGES. 

483.  Nixon,  Arabella  M.      The  value  of  Latin   to   the  student  of   English. 

South  Dakota  educator,  32:7-10,  March  1919. 

484.  West,  Andrew  F.     The  classics  and  educational  reconstruction.     Prince- 

ton alumni  weekly,  19 :  400-401,  February  26.  1919. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

4S5.  Allen,  Nellie  B.     Power  versus  knowledge  as  the  aim  in  the  teaching  ot 
geography.    Journal  of  education,  89 :  233-34,  February  27,  1919. 

486.  Atwoody  Wallace  W.     Geography  In  America.     Geographical  review,  7: 

36-43,  January  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  the  extension  of  geographic  study  In  schools  and 
colleges. 

487.  Whitbeck,  B.  H.     The  country's  call  for  geographers  to-day  and  to-mor- 

row.   School  and  society,  9 :  22a-28,  February  22,  1919. 

Abridged  from  an  address  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers,  CMcago,  November  80,  1918. 

488.  Whitehouse,  Wallace  H.     Geographical  teaching  methods :  criticisms  and 

suggestions.    Journal  of  geography,  18 :  97-109,  March  1919. 

Reprinted  from  the  Scottish  geographical  magazine,  vol.  34,  September  191S. 
This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  associa- 
tion, LfOndon,  January  5,  1918. 

Deals  particularly  with  conditions  in  geography  teaching  in  Great  Britain, 
but  should  prove  suggestive  to  teachers  in  American  schools. 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

489.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.     Proceedings 

of  the  eighteenth  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  111^  November  29-dO,  1918. 
School  science  and  mathematics,  19 :  197-268,  March  1919. 

Contains :  1.  A.  Barthelemy :  Progressive  science  and  mathematics  courses 
and  teaching  In  Prance,  p.  199-204.  2.  Will  Scott:  The  function  of  loology 
In  the  curriculum  of  the  modem  high  achool,  p.  209-14.  8.  P.  T.  UUrich: 
Course  in  agriculture  for  a  four-year  high* school,  p.  214-27.  4.  E.  B.  Downing: 
A  range  of  Information  test  in  science,  p.  228-3S.  5.  B.  G.  Beals:  General 
science  from  a  principal's  viewpoint,  p.  242-47.  6.  C.  M.  Howe:  Can  and 
should  general  science  be  standardized?  p.  248-65.  7.  Final  report  of  nib- 
commlttee  on  content  of  course  in  first-year  mathematics,  p.  259-04. 
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480.  Mayo,  C.  H.  P.     The  position  of  mathematics.    Educational  review,  57: 
194-204,  March  1Q19. 

Says  that  mathematics  should  be  taaght  primarily  to  educate  the  human  mind 
and  not  merely  for  instruction.  Speaks  of  the  neglect  of  mathematics  In  the 
upper  classes  of  English  secondary  schools.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
study  and  deprecates  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  classics. 

ELOCUTION. 

491.  Byan,  J.  P.  Recent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  public  speaking  in  college. 

English  Journal,  8 :  90-96,  February  1919. 

Lays  emphasis  on  the  correction  of  speech  defects,  and  shows  the  necessity  of 
research  work  in  the  underlying  sciences. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

492.  Wilson,  Mabel  A.      What  is  a  kindergarten?     Kindergarten  and  first 

grade,  4 :  105-107,  March  1919. 

The  meaning  of  kindergarten  and  whether  or  not  the  name  should  be  rejected. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

493.  Burrows,  Mark.     A  study  in  rural  education.     Rural  school  messenger, 

8:  57-65,  January  1919. 

A  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  Missouri. 

494.  Deifenbaugh,  W.  S.     The  administration  of  village  schools.     American 

school  board  Journal,  58 :  27-28,  March  1919. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

495.  Illinois.       TTnlverslty.       High    school    conference.       Proceedings.     .     . 

November  21-23,  1918.  Urbana,  Pub.  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  1919. 
306  p.  8*.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  16,  no.  12,  November  18. 
1918.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  A.  HoUlster :  High-school  education  a  universal  standard, 
p.  1&-20.  2.  W.  W.  Charters:  What  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  and  is  now 
available  for  the  readjustment  of  school  curricula,  p.  20-30.  3.  E.  E.  McNary: 
Training  men  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships,  p.  35-38.  4.  J.  D.  FltzGerald :  Report 
of  the  interlocking  committee  on  the  coordination  of  language  study  for  the  high 
schools  of  Illinois,  p.  40-49.  5.  J.  S.  Brown :  Supervised  and  directed  study, 
p.  50-67.  6.  J.  A.  Stevenson :  The  project  in  science  teaching,  p.  57-66.  7.  K.  O. 
Smith:  The  adaptation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  to  community  needs,  p.  84-88. 
8.  A.  R.  Crathome :  Correlations  among  high  school  subjects,  p.  133-88.  0.  L.  D. 
H.  Weld:  Correlating  education  with  business,  p.  148-51.  10.  H.  A.  HoUlster: 
The  teacher  problem  for  rural  and  vlUage  schools,  p.  161-62.  11.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  training  In  American  ideals,  p.  179-83.  12.  W.  B.  Andrews :  The  alms 
in  teaching  high  school  geography,  p.  189-95.  13.  [Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  art  course],  p.  196-207.  14.  F.  D.  Crawshaw :  Manual  arts 
after  the  war,  p.  207-209.  15.  M.  Schweickhard :  Army  school  organization 
adapted  to  manual  arts.  p.  211-16.  16.  W.  B.  Owen :  The  place  of  German  in  our 
high  schools  after  the  war,  p.  285-37.  17.  O.  H.  Moore :  The  place  of  Italian  In 
the  high  school,  p.  238-42.  18.  Mary  D.  Phillips:  Music  a  factor  In  Americanl- 
sation,  p.  248-52.  19.  J.  H.  Beard :  The  finding  of  the  draft  and  its  relation  to 
school  problems,  p.  262-74.  20.  Bdith  Hildebrant:  The  aims  of  physical  educa- 
tion, p.  278-83.  21.  C.  F.  Phlpps :  The  value  of  project  study  In  the  teaching  of 
physics,  p.  285-89.  22.  J.  W.  Shepherd :  Project  studies  In  high  school  physics 
and  chemistry,  p.  289-98. 
496.  Abbott,  Alden  H.  Shall  we  teach  efficiency  in  our  high  schools?  School 
and  society,  9 :  284-89,  March  8,  1919. 

An  attempt  to  teach  the  science  of  personal  efllclency  in  the  high  school. 
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497.  Btigley,  W.  C.     The  universal  high  school.    School  and  home  educatioo. 

^ :  122-26.  February  1919. 

Read  before  the  high  school  department,  Pennsylvania  edacational  asvocUtion* 
December  80,  1918. 

The  possibility  of  developing  a  type  of  liberal  education  that  can  be  profltablx 
given  to  practically  every  child  of  high  school  age. 

498.  Phillips,  D.  E.     The  decalogue  of  the  Junior  high  school.    School  review, 

27:161-71,  March  1919. 

Says  that  the  standard  Junior  high  school  is  not  yet  In  existence.  Presents 
ten  demands  to  which  such  a  school  should  conform.  Says  that  properly  svpttr- 
vlsed  study  Is  denirable  everywhere,  but  imperative  in  the  Junior  high  aobool ; 
under  ^ise  direction  there  should  be  almost  unlimited  freedom  In  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  ample  opportunities  for  industrial  work,  etc. 

499.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.     Minimal  eBsentials  in  the  high  school.     High  school 

Journal,  2:67-72,  March  1919. 

Non-English  languages  and  non-arithmetical  mathematics. 

500.  Sleeves,  H.  B.     **  The  Board  "  and  the  high  school  teacher.    EngliHh  leaf- 

let, 19:1-8,  March  1919. 

The  College  entrance  examination  board  and  the  teacher  of  high  school  ^igliarih 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States. 

501.  WlUett,  G.  W.     Permanence  of  pupil  interests.     School  and  society,  9: 

334-38,  365-68.  March  15,  22,  1919. 

High  school  pupils'  interests  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  currlcaluni. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

602.  Allen,  T.  T.     Teachers'  meetings  upon  n  democratic  hasis.     Educntiouml 

administration  and  supervision,  5:19-24,  January  1919. 

603.  Dick,  George  S.     The  work  of  the  normal  school  In  the  maklnf?  of  n  rural 

teacher.    American  .school,  4 :  300-301,  December  1918. 

The  president  of  the  Btate  normal  school  at  Kearney,  Nebr.,  tells  what  qiuilitt«s 
the  rural   teacher  should  have  and  what  the  normal  schools  are  doing  to  it»« 
them  these  qualifications. 
504.  Gould,  J.  C.     Teachers'  salaries  in  North  Dakota.    American  school  board 
journal,  58 :  31-32.  March  1919. 

The  effects  of  war  conditions  on  teachers'  salaries  and  the  need  for  soae 
readjustments. 

605.  Hughes,  Helen  Sard.     The  academic  chance.    Journal  of  the  AHSOclutloa 

of  collegiate  alunmae,  12:  79-82,  January  1919. 

statistics  of  women  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities. 

606.  Keith,  John  A.  H.      Some  reasons  for  federal  aid  to  state  owne«l  and 

controlled  Institutions  and  aKendes  for  the  preparation  of  pnhllc  scho<d 
teachers.    American  school,  4:296-97,  301,  December  1918. 

607.  Kent,  Baymond  A.     University  preiiaration  of  teachers  for  hlph  si^hools. 

Sch<M)l  review,  27 :  171-8.1,  March  1919. 

Data  obtained  from  written  sUtements  prepared  by  100  University  of  Kansas 
students  In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year.  Says  the  writer :  **  No  matter 
how  great  one's  seal,  one  looks  almost  In  vain,  among  college  Inttructors  or 
among  prospective  teachers,  for  any  evidence  that  the  high  school  Is  thought  of 
as  the  *  people's  school.'  " 

608.  Michigan  state  teachers*  association.     Teachers'  salaries  In  Michigan. 

Fehruarj'  1919.    Pub.  by  the  Committee  on  salaries,  1919.    36p.    8*. 

Contains  statistics  showing  the  nvorage  salary  and  expenses  of  teachers  In  141 
cities. 
509.  Smart,  Thomas  J.    Training  a  wK-iallzed  rural  leadership.    American  Jour- 
nal of  sociolojry.  24 :  380-410,  January  1919. 

A  tentative  outline  of  a  scheme  for  trainin;  elementary  teachers  of  rural 
schools  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Minnesota 
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610.  U.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    The  training  of  teachers 

of  vocntUmal  aprlculture.    Washington,  Qovemment  printing  office,  1919. 

47p.    8^    ( Bulletin  no.  27,  Agricultural  series  no.  5,  January  1919.) 
SIL  Walker,  E.   Q.      Psychology  in  the  normal   school.     Ohio  educational 

monthly,  68:81-^  March  1919. 

Ohjecta  to  psychology  as  a  required  sul^ect  in  normal  schools  where  students 

are  trying  to  fit  themselves  within  one  year's  time  .for  specific  tasks  requiring  a 

large  amount  of  technique  and  subject  matter. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

512.  American  association  of  university  professors.     Report  on  requirements 

for  Ph.  D.  degree,  report  on  pensions  and  insurance,  list  of  officers  and 
members,  constitution.  Boston,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1919.  91  p. 
8**.  (Bulletin  of  the  American  association  of  university  professors,  vol. 
5,  no.  1.  2.  January-February  1919.)  (H.  W.  Tyler,  secretary,  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  Boston,  Mass. ) 

513.  Ansell,  Samuel  T.     The  college  man  and  the  new  army.    Harvard  alumni 

bulletin,  21 :  399-401,  February  20,  1919. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  club  of  Washington, 
on  January  28,  1010,  on  the  place  and  influence  of  the  college  man  in  the  recent 
war. 

514.  Chittenden,  Gerald.     The  point  of  view  of  youth.    Scribner*s  magazine, 

65:283-88,  March  1919. 

Comments  on  present  methods  and  prospects  of  higher  education  in  America. 

515.  Kelly,  Robert  Lincoln.      The  college,  the  great  war,  and  democracy. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
South,  8 :  139-45.  February  1919. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Educational  conference,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C, 
July  12,  1918. 

516.  Nelson,  C.  Ferdinand.     The  pursuit  of  health  in  university  life.    Gradu- 

ate magazine,  18: 134-39,  February  1919. 

517.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.     The  university  student  as  revealed  by  the  army 

test.    Minnesota  alumni  weekly,  18:7-11,  March  10,  1919. 

Results  of  the  army  mental  tests  given  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota.    Shows  to  what  degree  the  army  tests  meet  the  demands  of  the  uui?er8ity. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

518.  Alexander,  Carter.     School  statistics  and  publicity.    Boston,  New  York, 

Silver,  Burdett  and  company  [1919]  xix,  332  p.  12".  (Beverley  educa- 
tional series,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Charters.) 

This  text  Is  directed  upon  the  problem  of  making  the  school  superintendent's  re- 
port readable  by  his  community.  The  author  attacks  the  whole  problem  from 
the  collecting  of  the  data  and  their  statistical  treatment,  to  the  presentation  of 
the  findings  in  simple  and  graphic  form.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  graphs 
and  tables. 

519.  Brown,  Keith  C.     The  essentials  of  a  supervisor  of  public  school  music. 

Journal  of  educaUon,  89:263-64,  March  6,  1919. 

520.  Martin,  A.  S.     Stnte  or  national  control  of  education,    American  school 

board  Journal,  58 :  24,  March  1919. 

Suggests  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  thnt  the  passage  of  t|ie  bill  to 
provide  for  a  department  of  education  will  bring  to  Pennsylvania.  Says  that  **  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  Department  of  education  of  the  United  States 
can  direct  and  control  any  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  states  to  a  better 
advantage  than  the  states  themselves.*'  % 
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S21.  Power,  Leonard.  A  plan  for  tbe  siipervtfdon  of  Instmctloii  by  principals 
of  elemenlary  schoola  Elementary  school  Journal,  19:406-48,  February 
1910. 

DlRcufoiM  the  RDperrifdon  of  gtpofrapby  dnrtng  the  flrtt  two  weeks  of  Nvnisiy. 
A  plan  put  into  operation  in  the  Austin  school,  Dallas,  Tex. 

622.  Pyle,  J.  Freeman.     The  legal  basis  of  school  flnnnce  in  the  cities  of  the 

North  central  association  havinfsc  a  population  rnngine  from  thirty  thou- 
sand to  fifty  thousand.  Elementary  school  journal,  19: 445-67,  February 
1010. 

Says  that  It  would  be  b^t  for  the  board  of  education  to  hsTO  the  power  to  de- 
tenuine  the  aixe  and  the  dlatrlbution  of  the  school  budget 

623.  Wagner,  Charles  A.    Productive  supervision  of  teaching.    American  school 

bonnl  Joumnl,  fiS:  25-27.  Klnrch  1010. 

The  apportionment  of  time  between  teaching  and  anperrislon,  the  dlstinctht 
duties  of  the  teacher-iupervisor,  etc 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

624.  Breed,  Frederick  S.     Measured  results  of  supervised  study.     School  re- 

view. 27 :  18G-204.  March  1910. 

ReKulta  of  nn  inrestliratlon  conducted  by  the  Michigan  achoolmnntera*  clnb  aomc 
three  ycarx  aso.  I.ii;ht  wax  sought  on  the  e(r(*ctiveiieM  of  **  a  common  form  of 
or^ninizntlnn  of  supervised  study,  vis.,  that  exempllfled  In  the  divided-period  pita 
and  the  double-period  plan.*'    To  be  continued. 

625.  Cast,  G.  C.     Selecting  textboolss.    Elementary  school  Journal,  10:463-72. 

February  1010. 

In  a  school  system  where  the  percentage  of  inexperienced  and  poorly  equipped 
teochers  is  ns  hiRh  as  it  is  in  this  country,  the  textltook  ought  to  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  bright  scholara  to  master  a  given  subject,  evco 
without  much  assistance  from  an  instructor. 

626.  Ford,  Edson  L.     The  unit  system  of  grading  and  promotion.    EducatiOD, 

30 :  380-402,  March  1010. 

Bays  that  the  system  teaches  thoroughneM;  provides  for  a  retarded*  rap14» 
individual  ndvanccmcnt,  saving  much  time;  redu<*es  the  number  of  subjects  that 
each  child  has  to  carry  in  bis  mind  at  one  time,  but  allows  for  a  wide  divergency 
during  course,  etc. 

627.  Jaggard,  Guy  H.     Improving  the  mnrklng  system.    Educational  adminis- 

tration and  supervision,  5 :  25-^35,  January  1010. 

An  experiment  in  the  Improvement  of  teachers*  marks  in  the  pnblle  schools  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

628.  Perry,  Arthur  C.    The  management  of  a  city  school.    Rev.  ed.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  co.,  1010.    vili,  434  p.    12'. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  I'JOS  edition.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the 
criglnnl  edition  has  iH'en  rrtiilned ;  but  the  text  has  t>een  llbcrnlly  reapportioned 
and  supplemented,  the  citations  brought  to  date^  and  topical  headings  introduced. 

620.  Simpson,  Mabel  £.  Supervised  study  as  applied  to  history.  Journal 
of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  6 : 4-12,  February  1010. 

630.  Smith,  B.  B.      Sui)ervi8ed  study  in   the  Joliet  township  high  school 

American  school  board  Journal,  58 :  33,  80,  March  1010. 
The  plan  described  and  arguments  in  its  favor. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

631.  Andreas,  J.  Mace.     Health  education  in  rural  schools.    Boston,  New  York 

fbtc]  Houghton  Mifflin  co.  [10101     321  p.    Ulus.    12*. 
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6S2.  Harman,  N.  Bishop.  Sigbt-savlng  schools.  Child  (London)  9:  108-207, 
February  1019. 

ArrangemeDt  of  ■choolrooma  to  that  tight  of  papili  will  be  contenred.  Work 
for  mjoplc  children. 

683.  Legesy  Bobert  T.     Child  hygiene  of  the  school  period— a  teacher's  prob- 

leuL    Journal  of  education,  89: 214-16,  February  20,  1919. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

684.  American  physical  education  association.     Western  district.     First  an- 

nun  I  convention.    American  physical  education  review,  24 :  85-95,  Febru- 
ary 1919. 

ContalDS:  1.  A.  D.  Browne:  Phytlcal  edncatlon  In  the  light  of  the  preeent 
nntlonal  nltnntlon,  p.  00-74.  2.  R.  G.  Boone :  The  place  of  physical  edacntlon  In 
the  g«»Dpral  thwjry  of  ertncntlon.  p.  75-82.  8.  P.  L.  Kleeberger  :  American  athletics 
TB.  Ormnn  mllltarlftm,  p.  83-89.  4.  W.  P.  Bowen :  The  Inflnence  of  the  war  npon 
physical  education,  p.  00-02. 

636.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth 
annunl  convention  held  at  New  York  City,  December  27, 1918.  116  p.  8*. 
(Fmnk  W.  Nlcolson,  secretary-treasurer,  Wesleyan  university.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.) 

Con tn Ins:  1.  8.  W.  Beyer:  The  valne  of  athletics  in  the  making  of  soldiers, 
p.  30-^7.  2.  G.  L.  Mejlan:  Athletics  and  recreation  in  the  French  army,  p. 
80-44.  8.  J.  R.  AngcU :  The  reconstruction  program  for  physical  edacatlon  in 
the  colleees.  p.  44-54.  4.  J.  B.  Raycroft :  Suggestions  for  colleges  from  the  Army 
experience  In  phjulcnl  training,  p.  54-62.  5.  J.  L..Grlfflth:  The  War  Department 
commlsMon  on  tralnlng-camp  activities:  suggestions  from  the  field,  p.  62-06.  6. 
G.  L.  Fisher:  Report  of  a  discussion  in  the  Athletic  research  society  on  recon- 
struction of  college  athletics,  p.  67-08.  7.  T.  A.  Storey:  Universal  physical  edu- 
cation and  the  National  collegiate  athletic  association,  p.  09-71. 

636.  Fisher,  Qeorge  J.     Points  of  emphasis  In  a  post-war  program  of  physical 

training.    Physical  training,  16:7(»-18,  February  1919. 
Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Athletic  research  society,  December  20,  1918. 

637.  Bath,  Emil.     General  pedagogy  of  physical  education.    Mind  and  body, 

25 :  454-58,  February  1919. 

638.  Storey,  Thomas  A.     [Addressl  to  a  graduating  class  in  physical  educa- 

tion.   American  physical  education  review,  24 :  96-106,  February  1919. 

Presented  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  New  Haven  normal  school  of  gym- 
nastics, June  7,  1918. 

Suggestions  that  may  help  teachers  of  physical  edneation  to  accomplish  resolts 
that  nre  worth  while,  to  reoch  standards  that  arc  worthy,  and  to  attain  an  effective- 
ness that  will  mean  real  success  in  life  work. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

639.  Chorpenning,  Charlotte  B.  Putting  on  a  community  play.    Quarterly  Jour- 

nal of  speech  education,  5 :  81'-44,  January  1919. 

Says  that  to  set  up  making  money  as  the  chief  aim  of  recreation  "  poisons  the 
wolls  of  community  life.**  Self-sustaining  community  plays,  music,  etc,  should  he 
fostered.    Shows  how  to  select  a  play  and  mount  it.    lUustrated. 

640.  Church,  Clarence  C.     Social  studies  in  high  schools.    American  school- 

master, 12 :  54-63,  February  15,  1919. 

641.  HcConaughy,  James  L.    The  home  and  the  school.    Journal  of  education, 

89 :  288-89,  March  13,  1919. 

The  ways  in  which  the  home  can  cooperate  with  the  schooL 
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542.  Moore,  Harry  H.     A  high  school  coarse  in  sociology.    Bducatioiial  reriew, 

57: 181-03,  March  1919. 

Value  of  sociological  study  in  high  schools.  Relating  Ideas  of  ttodeofs  to  real 
life — politics,  poTerty,  unemploynient  and  other  social  condlttona.  Dwells  on  tbt 
ignorance  of  the  arerage  hi^-school  pupil  as  regards  the  great  i»robl«ma  of  ths 
day.  / 

543.  Popenoe,  Paul  and  Johnson,  Boswell  HilL    Applied  eugenic&    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    xii,  459  p.    illos.    8*. 

Some  Interesting  topics  treated  in  this  book  are  the  following:  Inteltectval 
diiferences  Among  men ;  Inheritance  of  mental  capacities ;  Eugenic  ai«pects  of  an 
increasing  marriage  rate  and  an  increased  birth-rate  for  the  superior,  with 
statistics  of  college  men  and  women  in  this  connection;  Relation  of  euKpnlcs  to 
compulsory  education,  Tocatlonal  guidance  and  training,  pedagogical  celibacy,  etc 

544.  Todd,  Arthur  James.     Theories  of  social  progress;  a  critical  study  of 

the  attempts  to  formulate  the  conditions  of  human  advance.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    xii,  579  p.    8*. 

This  book  holds  that  human  progress  Is  to  be  through  dlscorerlDir  and  utnislog 
new  types  of  education.  It  includes  a  chapter  on  Borne  educational  impllcatloas 
of  social  progress,  p.  50&-34. 

545.  Williams,  Joseph  T.     The  teacher  as  a  social  worker.     Education,  39: 

425-30,  March  1919. 

Teacher  should  not  only  Instruct,  but  glye  attention  to  factors  baring  to  do 
with  the  pupil's  health  and  bodily  powers,  and  with  his  home  and  community 
influences. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

546.  National  child  labor  committee.     Fourteenth  annual  confereiM^  of  child 

labor.  State  programs  for  legislation.  New  York,  National  child  labor 
committee,  1919.  p.  227-95.  8*.  (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  4, 
February  1919.) 

Contains :  1.  Federal  aid  to  elementary  education  (byl  G.  D.  Strayer,  p. 
241-43 ;  [by]  D.  B.  Waldo,  p.  243-45.  2.  L.  E.  Holt :  The  child  health  onanlxa- 
tion,  p.  246-47.  8.  W.  S.  Small:  The  nation's  need  of  physical  e<1acatloB.  p. 
248-40.  4.  E.  N.  Clopper :  State  programs  for  legislation,  p.  20S-81.  0.  Nrw 
Federal  child  labor  measures,  p.  283-85.    6.  Sugar  beets  and  education,  p.  280-88. 

547.  Bavenhill,  Alice.      The  content  of  a  college  course  on  child  welfare. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  11 :  70-76,  February  1919. 

Presented  at  the  eleyenth  annual  meeting  of  ths  American  boms  economies 
association,  Chicago,  June  1018. 

548.  Titsel,  Mary  Elizabeth.     Building  a  child-welfare  program  in  war  time. 

American  jonmal  of  sociology,  24 :  411-22.  January  1919. 

An  account  of  the  Children's  year  program  of  the  Children's  bureau  of  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  labor. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

"^      r 

549.  Bouquet,  A.  C.      Some  snggestlons  about  religious  education.     Charch 

quarterly  review  (London),  87:235-52.  January  1919. 

550.  Bower,  William  Clayton.     A  surrey  of  religious  education  In  the  locol 

church.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [19191  177  p. 
16*. 

551.  Campagnac,  E.  T.      Elements  of  religion  and  religious  teaching.     Cam- 

bridge. At  the  University  press,  1918.    127  p.    12*. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

552.  Montgomery,   Louise.    Vocational   education— «   vestibule.    Survey,  41: 

880-81,  March  8,  1919. 
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653.  West,  Andrew  F.     The  true  relation  of  vocational  and  general  education. 
Manual  trafninp:  magazine,  20:227-31,  March  1919.. 

An  address  deliyered  Janaarj  16,  1010,  at  Chicago,  before  the  Yoeattonal  eda- 
cation  association  of  the  Middle  West. 

554.  West,  B.  D.    Manual  training  in  the  Junior-senior  high  school.     Manual 

training  magazine,  20:281-36,  March  1919. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

555.  Book,  William  F.     War  work  of  vocational  psychologists  and  its  signifi- 

cance for   vocational   education.    Educator-Journal,   19:305-71,   March 
1919. 

Address  deliyered  before  the  second  annual  state  conference  on  vocational  edu- 
cation, held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  February  0,  1010. 

556.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.     Mental  tests  in  industry.    Personnel,  1:1,9,  March 

1910. 

Field  of  usefulness  for  tbe  mental  test  in  industry. 

557.  The  measurement  and  utilization  of  brain  power  in  the  army.    Science, 

44 :  221-20,  251-59.  March  7.  14,  1919. 

Psychological  research  work  In  the  army.  Methods  of  measuring  intelllgeneo, 
etc.  IHiblished  with  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  general  of  the  army,  from  the 
section  of  psychology.     Second  paper  illustrated  with  graphs. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

558.  Davenport,  Eugene.     Wanted:  a  national  policy  in  agriculture.    Rev.  ed. 

Urbnna,  111.,  January  1919.    28  p.    8*. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  Baltimore  meeting,  January  8,  1010. 

The  speaker  advised  the  Association  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  permanent  agricultural  commission,  a  recommendation  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  Association. 

559.  Jardine,  W.  M.     Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  Kansas  state 

agricultural  college.    School  and  society,  9:309^17,  March  15,  1919. 
The  present  and  future  mission  of  the  Kansas  state  agricultural  college. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

560.  Ivins,  Lester  S.     Past  results  and  future  plans  of  U.  S.  garden  army. 

Ohio  teacher,  39 :  24(M1,  February  1919. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

501.  Qowin,  Enoch  Buxton.     The  selection  and  training  of  the  business  execu- 

tive.   New  York,  The  MacmUlan  company,  1918.    225  p.    12*. 

502.  Keyes,  Bowena  K.     Literature  and  composition  for  commercial  pupils. 

English  joumnl.  8:81-89,  February  1919. 

Work  accomplished  in  the  Qirls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Gives  pupils'  lists 
of  their  reading  for  three  terms. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

503.  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties.     Proceedings  of  the 

nineteenth  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III.,  August  12-13,  1918.  161  p.  8'. 
(Theodore  J.  Bradley,  secretary-treasurer,  College  of  pharmacy,  Boston, 
Mass. ) 

504.  Ballantine,  Henry  W.    The  place  in  legal  education  of  evening  and  corre- 

spondence law  schools.    American  law  school  review,  4 :  809-78,  February 

1919. 

Rays  that  correspondence  schools  should  not  be  permitted  to  grant  any  degree 
in  law.  They  should  be  Inspected  and  classified  so  that  fraud  and  dishonesty  may 
be  exposed. 
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665.  Black,  William  M.     The  training  required  for  engineers.    Engineering 
edncation,  9: 187-206,  February  IDtO. 
D*tcoulon :  p.  206-44. 

liajor  General  Black,  chief  of  engiiieerB  of  the  U.  S.  Armj  tella  of  the  trmlniBf 
required  for  army  engineers. 
S66.  The  movement  for  shorter  hours  in  nurses*  training  schools.     American 
Journal  of  nursing,  19 :  439-43,  March  1919. 

667.  Spencer,  Selden  P.     Pre-legal  education.    American  law  sdiool  review,  4: 

366-68,  February  1910. 

AdTOcntet  the  necessity  of  general  ednoatlon  as  a  pre^reqnislte  to  study  of  the 
law. 

668.  Vincent,  Qeorge  E.     The  university  and  public  health.     Science,  444 

245-61,  March  14, 1919. 

Abstract  of  an  address  ^eltrered  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of  Johns  Hopkini 
University,  February  22,  1910. 

Service  of  the  nniyenity  in  supplying  a  trained  personnel  for  public-health 
administration. 

erne  EDUCATION. 

669.  Dana,  John  Cotton.    Training  a  city  in  civics.    American  city,  20 :  239^ 

March  1919.    City  ed. 

An  account  of  what  the  Newark  public  library  has  done  to  promote  Newark 
stndy  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

670.  Davidson,  Percy  E.     Some  reasons  for  the  state  direction  of  civic-eco- 

nomic training  particularly  in  schools  of  secondary  grade.    Berkeley,  CaL, 
1019.     [6]  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Sierra  educational  news,  February  1919. 

671.  Qathany,  J.  Madison.     The  teaching  of  politics.    Educational  review,  67: 

247-69,  March  1919. 

Importance  of  civics  in  our  public  school  curriculum.  Says  that  the  aversfe 
man  in  our  democracy  must  be  fitted  to  understand  and  comprehend  sound  Ideas 
of  government,  or  American  democracy  wiU  cease  to  exist,  and  something  akin  to 
Bolshevism  will  usurp  its  place. 

672.  The  teaching  of  politics  in  American  universities.   New  republic,  18 :  134-35, 

March  1,  1919. 

An  editorial  criticising  current  methods  of  teaching  this  subject,  because  forms 
are  studied  without  analysing  the  substance  behind  those  forms.  Attention  is 
given  to  acquiring  facts  rather  than  to  grasping  principles. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

678.  Xilpatrick,  Van  Evrie.  Americanization  through  school  gardens.  Ameri- 
can education,  22 :  809-11,  March  1919. 

674.  Weber,  S.  F.  Some  aspects  of  Americanism.  Journal  of  education,  89: 
227-29.  February  27, 1919. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVAUDS. 

676.  Inter-allied  conference  on  the  after-care  of  disabled  men.  Second  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  London,  May  20  to  26,1918.  [Vol.  I]  Reports  pre- 
sented to  the  conference.  [Vol.  II]  Supplement  to  volume  of  reports. 
London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.    2  v.    8*. 

CONTBNTS. — [Vol.  I]  Section  1,  Pensions  and  allowances.  Section  2.  Training. 
Section  8,  A,  Medical  treatment,  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Section  8,  D,  Surgical 
treatment.  Appendix.  [VoL  11]  Verbatim  reports  of  the  dlticusslons,  together 
with  some  papers  presented  to  the  conference  but  aot  Included  in  the  volume  «f 
reports. 

678.  HcHurtrie,  Douglas  C.  The  disabled  soldier.  With  an  introduction  by 
Jeremiah  Milbank.  New  York,  The  MacmiUan  company,  1919.  282  p. 
front,  plates.    12*. 
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577.  Paeuw,  Leon  de.     The  vocational  re-education  of  maimed  soldiers.    Witb 

a  preface  by  Madame  Henry  Carton  De  Wlart,  tr.  Into  English  by  the 
Baronne  Moncheur  and  Elizabeth  Kemper  Parrott  Princeton.  Princeton 
university  press;  London,  Humphrey  Milford  [etc.,  etc.]  1918.  188  p. 
plates.    12». 

578.  Peirce,  Paul  S.    Disabled  men  In  war  and  peace.    National  efficiency  quar- 

terly, 1:273-80,  February  1910. 

A  program  for  industrial  readjustment  of  the  disabled. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

579.  Barker,  Clyde  B.     An  army  school  for  illiterates.    American  school  board 

journal,  58:58,  March  1919. 

The  organist!  tton  of  classes  and  the  method  of  instrnctlon  nsed  in  the  classes 
for  illiterate  soldiers. 

580.  Xin^bnry,  John  A.     The  new  military  training.     Survey,  41:765-67, 

March  1. 1910. 

Preparing  soldiers  abroad  for  dtizentblp  at  home.  Work  of  the  Army  educa- 
tional commission. 

EDUCATlbN  OF  WOMEN. 

681.  Abemethy,  Julian  W.  The  anomaly  of  coeducation.  School  and  society, 
9:259-62.  March  1,  1919. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  In  coeducation  In  colleges  and  universities.  Says 
that  It  Is  time  for  a  revolution  that  will  give  to  a  woman  a  man's  chance  In 
education. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

582.  Farquhar,  Qrover  C.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  relation  to  schools 
for  the  deat    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  64 :  134-44,  March  1919. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

588.  Clark,  L.  Pierce.  The  ungraded  class  system  which  New  York  is  ahout 
to  put  in  operation.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association, 
6:1-4,  February  1919. 

Gives  the  requirements  of  any  thoroughgoing  ungraded  class  system  for  the 
state. 

584.  Tompkins,  Ernest.     Left-handedness  and  stammering.    Quarterly  Journal 

of  speech  education,  5 : 6-11.  January  1919. 

Says  the  b<>llef  that  reversal  of  left-hnndednpss  causes  stammering  Is  fallacious. 
The  charge  that  return  *'  to  left-handedness  results  In  disnppearance  of  Htamraer- 
Ing  Is  not  sustained  by  three  prominent  supporters  of  the  dextro-sinlstrallty  causa- 
tion theory  of  the  disorder." 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

585.  Nalder»  F.  F.    The  value  of  correspondence  instruction. — ^Part  I.    Ameri- 

can education,  22 :  806-309,  March  1919. 
To  be  continued. 

586.  Snedden,  David.    The  movement  for  continuation  school  education.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  5 :  86-88,  January  1919. 

Notes  of  an  addr«>ns  before  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the  Middle 
Wast,  January  16,  1919. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

587.  Christopher,  Katharine  X.  Wnr  service  of  the  New  York  high  school 
Ilbrniies.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  assodatioo,  6: 11K22, 
Februnry  1919. 

Collecting  and  arranging  library  war  material,  Aronttng  puplla*  interest  In  wmr 
aerrice  and  reading,  and  Student  contribution  to  aoldier  and  sailor  libraries. 

088.  Michigan  state  normal  collegre.  Training  (department  library.  A 
graded  list  of  library  books  for  the  elementary  and  the  interme<1iflte 
school.    Ypsllanti,  Mich.,  1919.     [12]  p.    8*.     (Library  bulletin  no.  3) 

Arranged  by  E.  V.  Andrews,  librarian,  with  tbe  help  of  the  teachers  and  tbe 
children  of  the  Training  department. 

589.  Paine,  Paul  M.  Are  we  to  have  a  free  library?  Some  observations  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  people's  university.  Bookman.  49 :  68-71,  March  1919. 
Criticises  the  clasiilfloiitlon  of  a  library's  book  drrulntfon  Into  fiction  and  non- 
action. Bays  It  will  bo  interesting  to  ascertain  what  books  on  applied  sdcace  and 
Amorlcnn  Idmlism  are  most  popular,  and  also  to  give  proper  attention  to  statistlei 
of  prose  Action. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

690.  Brief  courses  in  home  making  for  normal  schools ;  by  Carrie  Alberta  I^yford. 

Washington,   1919.    15  p.     (Home  economics  circular   na   8,   January 
1919.) 

Revision  of  circular  issued  June  27,  1017. 

691.  The  cooperotive  school ;  by  Willlnm  T.  Bawden.    Washington,  1919.     10  p. 

(Industrial  educatirn  circular  no.  2,  February  1919.) 

692.  Cournes  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts ;  by  Albert 

F.  Slepert    Washington,  1919.    30  p.     (BulIeUn,  1918,  no.  37) 

693.  Diet  for  the  school  child.    Washington,  1919.    14  p.     (Health  education, 

no.  2) 

694.  Instruction  in  music;  by  Waldo  S.  Pratt    Washington,  1919.    14  p.     (Bul- 

letin, 1919.  no.  5) 
Advance  sheets  from  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  States,  191<l-ltll8. 

595.  The  kindergarten  and  Araerlcnnlzatlon.  Washington,  1919.  4  p.  (Kin- 
dergarten circular,  no.  3.  November  1918.) 

696.  Kindergarten  mipervlslon  In  city  schools;  by  Almlrn  M.  Winchester. 
Washington,  1019.    50  p.     (Bulletin.  1918.  no.  38) 

597.  Lessons  from  the  war  and  their  application  in  the  training  of  teachers;  by 
William  T.  Bawden.  Washington,  1919.  20  p.  (Industrial  education 
circular  no.  1,  January  1910.) 

698.  List  of  references  on   rural  life  and  culture.    Washington,   1919.    7  p. 

(Library  leaflet  no.  1.) 

699.  Secondary  education;  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs.    Washington,  1919.    44  p. 

(Bulletin,  1918,  no.  47) 
Advance  sheets  from  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States.  101 0-1 9f^ 
000.  State  laws  relating  to  etlucntlon  enacted  in  1915, 191G.  and  1917.    0)mpiled 

by  William  R.  Hood.    Washington.  1919.    2ri9  p.     (Bulletin.  1918,  no.  23.) 
601.  Statistics  of  agriailtural  and  mechanical  colleges,  191(J-17;  by  Benjamin 

F.  Andrewa    Washington,  1919.    48  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  41) 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

By  LoBNB  W.  Barclay. 
JHreelof  cfihe  Department  of  Education,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 


OoNTSMTS.~The  Boout  movement.— DemocTAtio  character  of  the  movement.— Nonsectariaa  and  non- 
partisan.—Scout  leaders.— The  plastic  age.— Growth  and  extent  of  the  movement.— Scouting  and 
education.— The  scout  program.'— Scouting  and  the  public  schools.— Scouting  courses  in  colleges  and' 
universities.- The  department  of  education.— Scout  handbooks,  etc.— The  library  department.— Scout- 
ing and  the  movies.— Scouting  and  war  service.— Scouting  and  Juvenile  delinquency.— Scouting  and 
soldier  making. 


THE  SCOUT  MOVEMENT. 

The  scout  movement  makes  no  claim  to  supersede  the  work  of 
home  or  school  or  chm'ch.  On  the  contrary,  it  auns  to  supplement 
these  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  practicable 
way  in  a  sane,  all-around  development  of  American  youth.  Scouting 
has  been  described  as  the  process  of  making  real  boys  into  real  men 
by  a  real  program  that  works.  This  program  is  adapted  to  the  boy's 
leisure  hours,  but  its  principles  are  the  kind  that  permeate  every 
phase  of  his  life,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  Character 
development  is  the  keynote  of  scouting.  By  precept  and  practice 
it  instills  ideals  of  courage  and  honor,  cheerfulness  and  kindness, 
loyalty  and  obedience,  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body,  faithfulness  to 
duty,  devotion  to  country,  reverence  to  God.  By  his  oath  the  scout 
pledges  himself  to  **help  other  people  at  all  times,''  to  keep  himself 
'* physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  morally  straight." 

He  is  a  better  son  and  brother,  a  more  alert  student,  a  heartier 
adherent  to  the  church  of  his  affihation  because  he  is  also  a  good  scout. 
Later  on  he  will  be  a  more  responsible  and  valuable  American  citizen 
for  his  scout  training  now. 

DEMOCRATIC  CHARACTER  OP  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Scouting  knows  no  bounds  of  class,  or  creed,  or  race.  It  speaks  the 
universal  language  of  world  boyhood.  It  is  the  great  melting  pot 
of  American  youth.  It  aims  not  to  run  every  boy  into  one  groove, 
but  to  help  every  boy  to  develop  into  the  fullest  manhood  of  which 
he  is  capable,  an  individual  in  the  truest  sense,  with  recognized 
responsibiUty  to  himself  and  society. 

NONSECTARIAN  AND  NONPARTISAN. 

The  scout  movement  is  nonsectarian  and  attempts  no  formal 
religious  instruction.  Nevertheless,  its  ideals  are  in  substantial 
accord  with  those  of  the  modern  church,  in  their  emphasis  upon  the 
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service  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Though  having  no  sectarian 
bias,  the  movement  numbered  among  its  scoutmasters  in  1917,  1,394 
Sunday  school  teachers,  964  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  and  103  ministers; 
7,319  troops  were  on  record  in  1917  as  organized  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  religious  institutions.  Thus  the  cordial  mutual  relation  between 
the  church  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  attested. 

From  the  beginning  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  conceived  and 
has  since  been  developed  on  the  broadest  possible  lines.  The  move- 
ment has  kept  itself  free  from  all  party  or  political  predilections, 
though  holding  itself  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate  cheerfully  with 
all  institutions  and  causes  dedicated  to  community  and  national 
welfare.  Its  sponsors  are  men  representing  the  widest  variety  of 
interests,  viewpoints,  and  professions. 

SCOUT  LEADERS.  . 

Scoutmasters  and  their  assistants  are  chosen  with  great  care,  for  the 
movement  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  leadership 
offered,  and  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  scout  program  in  a  given 
troop  must  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  this  leadership. 

A  scoutmaster  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  of  proved  moral 

worth  and  patriotism.     He  must  be  an  American  citizen  (oi^c^ust  have 

taken  legal  steps  to  become  such)  and  must  be  wilUug  to  subscribe 

to  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law.     He  must  have  some  experience  in  boy 

work  and  is  preferably  an  *' outdoor  man,*'  with  a  fundM)f  nature  lore 

and  campcraf t  at  his  disposal.     Above  all,  he  mjist  be  a  man  of  strong 

personaUty,  with  power  to  command  the  respect  and  hking  of  his 

boys.     He  must  be  the  kind  of  man  who  practices  good  scouting  as 

well  as  preaches  it. 

THE  PLASTIC  AGE. 

Twelve  years  is  the  minimum  age  requirement  for  scouts.  Fifteen 
and  a  half  is  the  average  scout  age.  Boys  of  18  or  over  are  encouraged 
to  stay  in  the  movement  as  assistant  scoutmasters,  or  as  associate 
or  veteran  scouts.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  boy  in  the 
early  teens  is  the  one  with  whom  the  scoutmaster  has  largely  to  deal. 
This  means  that  the  boy  is  in  the  scoutmaster's  hands,  in  very  dose 
personal  relationship  at  the  most  impressionable  and  plastic  period 
of  his  development,  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  influences,  good 
and  bad,  when  the  imagination  is  most  open  to  appeal,  when  hero 
worship  is  the  very  breath  of  hfe. 

GROWTH  AND  EXTENT  OP  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Scouting  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  1910.  In  the  eight 
years  since  a  far-sighted  group  of  men  met  to  consider  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  scout 'movement  could  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  boys  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  little 
short  of  phenomenal. 
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There  is  to-day  not  a  single  State,  and  scarcely  a  county,  in  this 
country  in  which  the  movement  is  not  firmly  established.  In 
crowded  cities,  in  the  small  village,  in  isolated  rural  communities, 
scouting  is  solving  the  ever  present  and  ever  complex  boy  problem, 
and  solving  it  effectively.  On  September  6, 1918, 343,248  scouts  were 
registered  at  national  headquarters,  an  increase  of  over  82,000  since 
the  Ist  of  January  of  the  same  year  and  of  nearly  100,000  since. the 
same  date  of  the  previous  year. 

War  time  made  heavy  inroads  on  scout  leadership,  but  even  so,  in 
September,  1918,  there  were  89,640  adult  scout  leaders  on  record, 
which  means  that  over  89,000  American  men  beUeve  sufficiently 
in  scouting  and  the  scout  program  to  give  it  their  personal  sponsorship, 
time,  interest,  and  leadership. 

SCOUTING  AS  EDUCATION. 

Dean  Russell,  of  Columbia  University,  claims  that  the  movement 
is  the  "most  significant  educational  contribution  of  our  time,"  with 
a  "  program  that  appeals  to  a  boy's  instincts  and  a  method  adapted 
to  a  boy's  nature." 

The  scout  method  is  the  laboratory  method.  It  is  learning  by 
doing.  It  gives  the  boy  a  host  of  interesting  worth-while  things 
to  do  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  restless  and  pines  most  for  activity. 
Moreover,  it  gives  him  something  he  likes  to  do.  It  is  learning  made 
attractive.  It  works  along  the  line  of  normal  boy  interests  and 
activities.  It  interprets  and  gives  life  and  meaning  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  dry-as-dust  book  stuff.  It  is  an  eye  opener  in  a  hundred 
directions. 

Scouting  is  literally  education.  It  does  not  aim  to  plaster  some- 
thing on  from  outside.  It  draws  out  and  cultivates  what  is  already 
latent  within  the  boy.  It  provides  an  outlet  for  his  exuberant 
energy.  It  gives  direction  to  his  random  impulses  and  crude  abilities. 
It  shows  him  the  why  and  how  of  things.  It  makes  use  of  his  love 
of  adventure,  his  chivalry,  his  passion  for  outdoors.  It  teaches  him 
to  \iae  his  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  and  feet  to  the  best  advantage. 
Above  all,  it  teaches  him  to  use  his  head. 

A  scout  learns  to  take  care  of  himself  and  the  other  fellow.*  He 
knows  what  to  do  in  case  of  accident  and  how  to  prevent  accident. 
He  knows  how  to  build  fires  in  the  open,  even  in  wet  weather  and 
without  matches.  He  knows  how  to  pitch  a  tent  and  how  to  make 
himself  comfortable  under  the  open  sky.  He  knows  how  to  find  his 
way  by  night  or  day  in  the  woods  without  a  compass.  He  understands 
fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention.  He  knows  the  laws  of  health  and 
obeys  them,  follows  "safety-first"  rules  himself,  and  looks  after  the 
other  fellow  who  doesn't.  He  practices  signaling  and  craftsmanship. 
He  studies  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  He  ties  knots  that  hold. 
His  fires  bum.    His  stews  are  edible.  He  learns  to  do  things  not 
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"somewhere  near  right ^'  but  just  right.  The  emphasis  is  on  thor- 
oughness, eflBciency,  outr-and-out  trained  skill.  The  scout  is  deft, 
quick-witted,  level-headed,  resourceful.  In  short,  he  is  "  prepared." 
There  are  no  "don'ts*'  in  scouting.  It  is  all  "do."  Perhaps  tiiat 
is  the  secret,  at  least  one  of  the  secrets,  of  its  success  as  an  educational 
method.  And  all  the  while  he  is  having  a  real  boy  good  time,  hardly 
aware  he  is  being  taught  at  all.  Scouting  is  recreation  plus  education. 
As  a  school  principal  once  said,  "Scouting  has  done  what  no  scheme 
has  ever  done  before — ^made  the  boy  want  to  learn." 

THE  SCOUT  PROGRAM. 

ITS    ADAPTABIUTT. 

One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  scout  program  is  its  adaptability. 
It  was  not  devised  for  a  particular  type  of  boy — a  city  boy,  a  country 
boy,  a  boy  with  a  full  purse,  a  boy  with  empty  pockets,  a  boy  with 
wise  parents,  a  boy  whose  home  is  the  street,  or  the  reformatory — ^but 
all  kinds  of  boy,  any  kind  of  boy,  the  scout  program  fits,  if  rightly 
applied  by  a  true  leader  and  lover  of  boys. 

ITS   PROGRESSIVE   QUALITY. 

The  scout  program  is  progressive  and  provides  its  own  rewards 
and  incentives  for  advancement.  The  scout  is  always  trying  to  beat 
his  own  record.  There  is  no  standing  still.  There  is  ajways  some- 
thing just  ahead  to  conquer  and  achieve.  Having  passed  the  tender- 
foot stages,  the  boy  goes  on  to  master  the  second-class  scout  require- 
ments and  after  these  to  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  attain- 
ments of  the  first-class  scout. 

MERIT  BADGE   POSSIBtLFTIES. 

The  first-class  scout  has  by  no  means  reached  the  summits  of 
scouting.  The  Merit  Badge  possibilities  for  further  development 
are  practically  limitless.  They  are  the  electives  of  scouting,  so  to 
speak.  They  offer  68  diflFerent  subjects  for  intensive  study,  covering 
such  widely  diversified  boy  interests  as  photography,  beekeeping, 
taxidermy,  signaling,  astronomy,  scuplture.  The  f>lan  of  the  Merit 
Badges  is  not  meant  to  develop  specialists,  but  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  boy  to  follow  up  his  hobbies  and  try  out  his  natural 
gifts  and  aptitudes.  There  is  something  here  for  boys  of  every  bent 
of  mind.  If  along  the  line  of  any  of  these  subjects  the  boy  fijids  his 
destined  vocation  so  much  the  better.  What  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  happen  is  that  the  Merit  Badge  program  will  have  opened  the 
boy's  eyes  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  interesting  possibilities 
for  side  studies  and  avocations.  Merit  Badges  studies  are  open 
gateways  to  wide  fields,  which  the  scout  may  explore  at  will. 
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For— 


1917    1916    1915    1914    1913    1912    1911 


Swimming 

Personal  health 

Public  health 

FiremanaMip 

First  ai4 

Craftsmanship 

Carpentry 

First  aid  to  animals . 

l*ioneering 

Camptaff 

Safety  f&st 

Handicraft 

Pathfi^ding 

Coolang 

Life4aving 

Cycling 

Civics 

Scholarship 

Athletics 

Electricity 

Signaling 

Birdsttidy 

Machioery. 


Phvsipal  development. 

Auloipobiling 

Oard^nin 
Int^retj 

Music: 

BugUng 

Poultry  farming. 

Masonry 

Conservation 

Marksmanship.. 

Chemistry 

Forestry 

Art 

Painting 

Horsemanship. . . 
Blacksmithii^. . 

Business 

Photography.... 

Surv-eving 

Mining 

Printing 

Agriculture 

Architecture 

Dairying 

Astronomy 

Plumbing 

Seamanship 

Aviation 

Bee  forming 

Leather  working, 

Stalking 

Angling 

Taxidermy 

Boolpture 

Archery 

Invention 


Total. 


,871 
,831 
,735 
,707 
,236 
,119 
,001 
990 
919 
903 
872 
815 
811 
792 
755 
735 
699 
617 
599 
487 
434 
326 
311 
299 
239 
228 
188 
179 
173 
168 
164 
158 
158 
153 
122 
113 
105 
92 
92 
76 
72 


1,343 

1,158 

1,080 

1,092 

1,018 

686 

649 

554 

488 

892 

151 

426 

616 

480 

532 

892 

390 

898 

297 

259 

271 

231 

215 

193 

124 

171 

130 

129 

116 

89 

75 

139 

106 

69 

102 

75 

49 

42 

50 

71 

14 

38 

27 

33 

31 

20 

8 

25 

12 

26 

18 

19 

17 

6 


993 
871 
836 
777 
666 
696 
440 
333 
359 
374 


610 
910 
759 
660 
470 
474 
221 
294 
202 
307 


441 
698 
576 
202 
165 
278 

76 
102 

81 
161 


177 
236 
225 
85 
69 
75 
25 
31 
23 
52 


443 

355 

418 

879 

394 

350 

333 

246 

226 

229 

162 

177 

184 

108 

141 

141 

125 

83 

68 

60 

96 

88 

88 

105 

93 

66 

37 

41 

102 

28 

51 

29 

26 

30 

21 

15 

32 

29 

87 

12 

39 

14 

4 

8 

7 

10 

1 

1 


449 

250 

361 

359 

329 

807 

197 

135 

126 

131 

86 

186 

5 

94 

227 

112 

118 

87 

94 

102 

100 

75 

128 

121 

156 

100 

83 

23 

156 

46 

90 

26 

33 

7 

65 

21 

186 

75 

57 

16 

214 

55 

8 

8 

2 

36 

2 

8 


135 

121 

163 

234 

166 

179 

10 

54 

58 

93 

4 

73 


47 

126 

52 

58 

155 

61 

19 

31 

34 

62 

151 

74 

45 

50 

6 

82 

15 

51 

26 

24 

5 

21 

96 
8 

81 
9 

62 

U 
4 
1 
7 

10 


26,728 


15,050 


11,976 


10,499 


5,521 


1,900 


10 
15 
0 
0 
2 
1 


83 


The  table  shows  the  increase  of  Merit  Badges  awarded  during  six 
years  of  scouting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  swimming,  a  larger  number  of 
scouts  qualified  for  Merit  Badges  in  personal  and  public  health  than 
in  any  other  subject  offered.  The  requirements  in  these  two  subjects 
are  here  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  and  scope  of  the 
work  demanded. 

To  obtain  a  Merit  Badge  for  personal  health,  a  scout  must: 

1.  Write  a  statement  on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  show  that  his  teeth  are  in  good 
condition  as  a  result  of  proper  care. 

2.  State  a  principle  to  govern  in  eating;  and  state  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
five  roles  to  govern  the  care  of  his  health. 
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3.  Present  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  not  been  absent  from  school  or  work 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  observe  these  rules. 

4.  Tell  the  difference  in  effect  of  a  cold  and  a  hot  bath. 

5.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  oji  the  growing  boy. 

6.  Tell  how  to  care  for  the  feet  on  a  march. 

7.  Describe  a  good  healthful  game  and  state  its  merits. 

8.  Describe  the  effects  of  walking  as  an  exercise. 

9.  Tell  the  dangers  of  specialization  and  overtraining  in  the  various  forms  of  ath- 
letics, and  the  advantages  of  an  all-roimd  development. 

To  obtain  a  Merit  Badge  for  public  health,  a  scout  must: 

1.  State  the  chief  causes  and  modes  of  transmission  of  each  of  the  following  diseases: 
Tuberculosis,  typhoid,  ntalaria. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  the  house  fly  carries  disease. 

3.  Tell  what  shoidd  be  done  to  a  house  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  peiBon  who 
has  had  a  contagious  disease. 

4.  Describe  the  method  used  in  his  community  in  disposing  of  garbage. 

5.  Tell  how  a  city  should  protect  its  milk,  meat,  and  exposed  foods.  State  what 
are  the  laws  in  his  community  covering  this  subject,  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
being  enforced. 

6.  Tell  how  to  plan  the  sanitary  care  of  a  camp.  * 

7.  State  the  reason  why  school  children  should  undergo  a  medical  examination. 

8.  Tell  how  he  may  cooperate  with  the  health  authorities  in  preventing  disease. 

9.  Produce  satisfactory  e\'idence  that  he  has  rendered  service  in  some  effort  recom- 
mended by  the  public  health  authorities  in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

When  one  considers  that  in  one  year  nearly  2,000  scouts  qualified 
for  Merit  Badges  in  each  of  these  important  subjects,  the  cumulatiTe 
effect  upon  the  general  health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  of  the  Nation 
at  largo,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
phases  of  scouting  education  but  a  vastly  significant  one. 

It  is  noticeable  that  firemansliip  and  first  aid  follow  next  in  popu- 
larity, both  of  them  subjects  the  intelligent  study  and  practice  of 
which  are  of  incalculable  service  in  the  prevention  of  and  coping 
with  emergencies,  education  of  the  most  practical  and  invaluable 
sort. 

ADVANCED   SOOtJTING. 

A  first-class  scout  who  passes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  Court 
of  Honor,  Merit  Badge  tests  in  first  aid,  physical  development  or 
athletics,  personal  health,  public  health  and  life  saving  becomes  a 
life  scout.  A  life  scout  who  passes  five  additional  Merit  Badge  tests 
becomes  a  star  scout.  A  first-class  scout  who  passes  the  tests  in  first 
aid,  life  saving,  personal  health,  public  health,  cooking,  camping, 
civics,  bird  study,  pathfinding,  pioneering,  athletics  or  physical  de- 
velopment with  10  additional  tests  becomes  an  eagle  scout. 

These  requirements  are  sufficiently  rigorous  and  demand  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  specialized  training  as  well  as  perseverance,  deter- 
mination, and  enthusiasm.  That  boys  count  the  gains  worth  tlie 
pains  the  facts  prove.  In  1917,  529  scouts  qualified  as  life  scouts, 
608  as  star  scouts,  and  219  as  eagle  scouts. 
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SCOUTING  AND  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  1917,  2,237  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  were  organized  in  connection 
with  schools,  and  1,557  scoutmasters  were  also  school-teachers,  sta- 
tistics that  show  the  entire  compatibility  of  scouting  with  other  edu- 
cational interests. 

All  over  the  country  schools  are  following  Dr.  Eliot^s  hint  that  the 
"Boy  Scout  movement  is  setting  an  example  that  our  whole  pubUc- 
school  system  ought  to  follow.  *' 

In  the  high  school  of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  Boy  Scouts'  Handbook  is 
used  as  a  textbook,  and  scouting  may  be  credited  toward  graduation, 
as  per  specific  and  detailed  conditions  set  forth  in  the  official  course 
of  study.  The  State  University  of  Texas  offers  annually  three  schol- 
arships to  Boy  Scouts  who  have  attained  the  rank  of  eagle  scout. 
This  is  a  type  of  close  correlation  of  scouting  with  the  public-school 
system,  which  is  on  the  increase,  and  which  is  most  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  HI.,  are  among  the  cities  wherein  boards 
of  education  have  by  formal  resolution,  indorsed  scouting  and  recom- 
m^ided  its  incorporation  into  the  school  program. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  problem  of  coordination  between  the  scout 
movement  and  the  public  schools  was  complicated  by  the  system 
under  which  the  schools  are  operated.  This  system  places  a  com- 
mittee of  three  in  charge  of  each  school,  so  that  besides  winning  the 
approval  of  the  board,  of  education,  the  movement  had  to  meet  and 
overcome  a  different  set  of  objections  or  prejudices  with  each  school, 
and  yet  scouting  is  established  in  71  per  cent  of  the  public  schools  in 
Hartford. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  is  another  city  in  which  scouting  is  strongly 
entrenched  as  an  extra  school  program,  the  troops  meeting  in  the 
school  buildings,  without  charge  by  the  board  of  education  for 
heat,  light  or  janitor  service.  School  swimming  tanks  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  scouts  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  as  a  result 
of  which  200  scouts  were  taught  to  swim.  Scouts  have  voluntarily 
taken  charge  of  playgrounds,  have  kept  order  in  the  halls  of  the 
schools,  taken  charge  of  fire  drills,  and  of  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  flags  on  school  buildings,  have  given  supervision  in  lavatories, 
and  made  themselves  generally  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
local  Boy  Scout  organization  has  actively  cooperated  with  the  schools 
to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship,  by  giving  a  gold  and  enameled 
button  to  each  scout  who  attained  an  average  of  85  per  cent  in 
school  studies,  or  to  each  scout  who  improved  upon  his  previous 
month's  record,  no  matter  how  poor  the  record.  This  button  could 
only  be  retained  from  month  to  month,  by  meeting  the  conditions 
named  above.  If  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  it  was  still  in  the 
scout's  possession  he  became  the  permanent  owner  of  the  emblem. 
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The  fact  that  but  one  button  was  forfeited  mdicates  the  stimulative 
value  of  this  cooperation. 

The  limitations  of  this  report  preclude  a  more  extended  statement 
of  this  development  of  scouting,  but  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  cases  cited  suggests  that  the  incorporation  of  scouting  in  the 
public  schools  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  section,  but  is  a  very 
general  development. 

The  following  points  characterize  most  troops  oi^anized  in  con- 
nection with  public  schools: 

1.  Scouting  ia  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  scout  leader  and  the  boy. 

2.  Scouting  is  a  supplementary  activity  to  the  regular  school  program,  the  church, 
and  the  home. 

3.  The  program  of  scouting  is  so  planned  by  the  scoutmaster  as  to  covot  as  much 
of  the  boy*s  leisure  time  as  possible,  especially  during  the  period  when  the  scoot 
13  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  leader,  or  when  he  is  practicing  scouting  on  his 
own  initiative. 

4 .  The  play  spirit  should  characterize  scouting. 

5.  The  formalism  of  school  programs  should  not  be  imposed  upon  scouting.  In  its 
flexibility,  freedom  of  choice,  and  adaptability  to  individual  needs,  pr^erences, 
and  abilities  rests  much  of  the  appeal  of  the  scouting  program. 

6.  Scouting  comprises  a  set  of  activities  in  which  the  boy  is  anxious  to  participate, 
and  which  have  behind  them  the  principles  of  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law. 

7.  In  the  leadership  of  the  troop,  character  building  as  the  end  of  scouting  must 
be  ever  kept  in  mind. 

SCOUTING  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Coiu'ses  in  scoutcraft  and  recreational  leadership  are  offered  in 
many  univertities  and  colleges,  including  the  Universities  of  Califor- 
nia, Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Boston,  Colimibia,  and  New  York,  Reed 
and  Rutgers  Colleges  and  many  other  schools.  These  courses  are 
especially  designed  for  the  training  of  scout  leaders  and  others 
interested  in  the  movement  and  are  planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Headquarters  Department  of  Education.  They  are  par- 
ticularly significant  in  that  they  prove  that  the  scout  program  and 
method  are  regarded  by  authorities  as  an  educational  asset. 

Boston  University  offers  two  $500  scholarships  (1918-19)  to 
students  whose  major  interest  is  the  field  of  leisure  time  and  voca- 
tional occupations  for  boys  of  scout  age. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Since  1916  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  maintained  a  department 
of  education  whose  province  it  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  scouting 
in  schools  and  universities,  to  offer  leadership  and  guidance  to  scout 
officials  in  arranging  for  scout  training  courses  under  local  councils, 
to  hold  conferences  throughout  the  country  in  matters  connected 
with  the  educational  aspects  of  scouting.  The  establishment  of  this 
department  has  helped  greatly  to  rouse  popxdar  interest  in  the 
movement  and  to  interpret  scouting  as  a  community  asset. 
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SCOUT  HANDBOOKS,  ORGANS,  AND  OTHER  UTERATURE. 
THE   boy's    HANDBOOK. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  scout  movement  the  Boy  Scout  Handbook 
has  been  increasingly  in  demand.  It  is  ah-eady  in  its  seventeenth 
printing.  Two  editions  of  100,000  each  were  required  in  1917.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  boys'  book  in  the  world  and  we  are 
told  it  is  not  only  boys  who  find  its  pages  worth  while,  for  it  is  in 
great  demand  among  the  soldiers  of  our  new  army,  who  are  given 
preliminary  training  similar  to  that  required  of  scouts.  The  hand- 
book is  the  official  interpretation  of  scouting. 

SCOUTING   AND   BOYS'    LIFE. 

Scouting,  the  official  organ  of  the  movement  for  scout  officials, 
and  Boys'  life,  the  official  scout  magazine  for  boys,  also  play  an 
important  part  in  interpreting  and  disseminating  scouting. 

Boys'  Life  has  an  extensive  circulation  and  aims  to  give  boys  in- 
spiring and  entertaining  fiction  of  the  right  sort,  as  well  as  biography, 
current  history,  nature  lore,  and  other  worth-while  matter  attractively 
presented.  A  new  department  conducted  by  the  chief  scout  execu- 
tive, ''What  Every  Scout  Wants  to  Know,"  deals  particularly  with 
the  war  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Besides  these  regular  publications  the  editorial,  educational,  and 
publicity  departments  are  constantly  issuing  new  pamphlets  and 
articles  interpreting  the  scout  movement  from  educational  and  other 
points  of  view.  The  war  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
been  so  extensive  this  last  year  that  it  has  called  for  a  whole  set  of 
literature  by  itself,  as  well  as  taking  a  large  proportion  of  space  in 
Boys'  Life  and  Scouting. 

THE  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 

No  survey  of  the  educational  work  attempted  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  Ubrary 
department,  which  is  performing  an  important  function  in  giving 
leadership  to  schools  and  libraries,  by  making  available  lists  of 
really  worth  while  boys'  books  and  helping  to  weed  out  the  cheap 
and  imwholesome  so-called  *' literature"  which  faUs  into  youthful 
and  imdiscriminating  hands  and  sows  evil  seed. 

Every  boy's  library,  the  selected  list  of  boys'  books  which  are 
published  in  Scout  Edition  under  the  supervision  of  a  group  of  our 
country's  leading  librarians,  continues  in  popularity  with  the  boys 
themselves  and  has  met  with  so  much  approbation  from  libraries 
that  the  department  is  greatly  encouraged  as  to  the  value  of  what  it 
is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  in  giving  boys  the  right  sort  of  reading 
matter. 
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SCOUTING  AND  THE  MOVIES. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  library  department  more  recently 
developed  is  its  service  as  literary  adviser  to  a  motion-picture  company. 
As  a  result  of  this  collaboration  a  score  or  more  of  films  have  been 
put  into  circulation,  notably  the  "Boughts  of  the  Square  Table/'  by 
Cliief  Sea  Scout  James  A.  Wilder,  also  of  Pine  Tree  lame,  and  **The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  the  "Unbeliever"  (The  Three  Things), 
both  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews.  All  three  of  these  plays 
are  inspiring,  educational,  and  patriotic,  tending  to  spread  ideals  of 
the  highest  type,  as  well  as  containing  the  human  element  and  a 
wealth  of  laughter  and  tears. 

SCOUTING  AND  WAR  SERVICE. 

WTien  our  country  entered  the  world  war  the  full  strength  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  immediately  made  available  "as  a  poten- 
tial asset  to  the  coimtry  for  cooperative  effort."  The  results  even 
exceeded  the  high  expectations  of  those  who  had  abimdant  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  movement  as  a  community  and  national  factor. 
With  ever-increasing  calls  for  service  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  met  every  demand  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
national  program  of  war  activities. 

Immediately  upon  our  entrance  into  the  war  a  scout  coast-guard 
service  was  organized  and  made  available  for  use  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment should  occasion  warrant.  Important  work  was  also  done 
in  locating  wireless  outfits  and  rendering  other  services,  details  of 
which  may  not  yet  be  given,  in  cooperation  with  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Bureau. 

Under  the  direction  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  War  Department 
various  services  have  been  rendered.  A  nation-wide  canvass  of 
standing  black  walnut  timber  was  conducted  by  scouts  for  the  benefit, 
respectively,  of  the  Ordnance*  Department  and  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production  in  the  manufacture  of  gunstocks  and  propellers.  The 
timber  was  reported  to  the  Forest  Service,  which  tabulated  the 
results  of  the  census  and  made  it  available  for  the  needs  of  the  War 
Department. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  the  Gas  Defense  Division  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
efTective  work  was  done  by  scouts  in  collecting  fruit  pits  and  nuts 
for  Government  use  in  manufacturing  gas  masks.  Hxmdreds  of  tons 
of  the  material  were  collected  and  in  many  towns  scouts  had  entire 
charge  of  the  work,  collecting,  bagging,  checking  up,  and  shipping. 

Working  under  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  and  at  the 
direct  request  of  the  President,  Boy  Scouts  have  distributed  patriotic 
literature  and  helped  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  various  aspects 
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of  OUT  war  situation.  They  also  did  important  distribution  and  prop- 
aganda worb  under  the  auspices,  respectively,  of  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Administrations. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  a  farm  labor  canvass  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  conducted  by  scouts,  working  imder  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve,  and  in  many  places  scouts  have  made 
a  census  and  secured  lists  of  available  boarding  and  lodging  houses 
for  mimition  factory  and  shipyard  workers. 

Scouts  have  actively  cooperated  with  all  the  great  patriotic  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, War  Camp  Commimity  Service,  etc.  They  have  been  ready  to 
answer  every  call  and  have  done  effective  work  as  messengers,  guides, 
clerks,  orderlies,  ushers,  intelligence  officers,  first-aid  instructors  and 
model  "patients/'  canteen  workers,  cooks,  collectors  of  salvage 
material,  books  and  magazines.  They  have,  in  short,  served  in  hun- 
dreds of  capacities,  making  themselves  generally  useful  in  community 
and  national  work.  They  are  enrolled  by  thousands  as  Victory 
Boys,  pledged  to  "earn  and  give"  in  order  to  insure  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  our  men  in  uniform. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service  rendered  by  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  work  done  for  the  Treasiu-y  Department  in  connection 
with  the  liberty  loan  and  war-stamps  campaigns. 

In  the  first  three  loan  campaigns,  serving  as  "gleaners  after  the 
reapers,"  scouts  sold  1  out  of  every  23  bonds  sold  throughout  the 
whole  coimtry,  and  this  in  addition  to  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous service  rendered  to  local  committees,  banks,  etc.  Final 
statistics  are  not  yet  available  as  to  results  of  scout  participation  in 
the  fourth  campaign,  but  returns  now  in  justify  the  belief  that  an 
even  higher  record  of  achievement  was  made. 

Using  the  special  red  post  card  printed  for  their  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment, scouts  have  sold  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps  amounting 
at  the  present  time  to  approximately  $40,000,000.  It  is  expected 
that  this  simi  will  reach  the  $100,000,000  mark  by  January  1. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  plea  from  overseas  to  the  American 
people  for  intensive  food  production  and  rigid  conservation  measures, 
scouts  were  among  the  first  to  heed  the  word.  Thousands  of  war 
gardens  were  inunediately  started.  In  many  cases  as  many  as  two 
and  three  hundred  acres  were  imder  cultivation  by  Boy  Scouts. 
This  work  gallantly  begim  in  the  spring  of  1917,  imder  the  slogan 
"Every  Scout  to  Feed  a  Soldier,"  went  on  imabated  during  the  18 
months  of  our  participation  in  the  war  and  will  no  doubt  go  on 
through  1919,  since  the  need  for  food  production  will  be  greater  and 
not  less  as  the  months  go  on.  Scouts  have  spread  war-garden  and 
food-conservation  propaganda,  operated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
war  gardens,  worked  on  farms,  in  farm  camps,  in  orchard  and  berry 
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fields  and  canning  factory,  literally  adding  tons  of  food  produce  to 
our  country's  resources. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  work  done  by  scouts 
in  Uiis  connection.  The  story  would  fill  a  book  in  itself.  A  few  in- 
stances must  sufiice. 

In  1917  Boy  Scouts  operated  a  Government-owned  tract  of  176 
acres  and  raised  a  corn  and  market  vegetable  crop  worth  some 
$1 0,000.  The  land  was  in  a  wild  state — a  tangle  of  wood  and  shrubbery 
when  the  boys  attacked  it.  They  cut  down  trees,  cleared  the  brush, 
pxilled  the  stumps  and  roots,  prepared  the  soil,  planted,  cared  for,  and 
harvested  the  crop  themselves  and  all  the  work  done  was  purely 
volxmtary,  devoted  to  soldier  feeding,  not  to  gain. 

In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  six  medals  were  offered  by  the  city  for  the 
six  best  gardens,  and  when  the  annoimcement  of  awards  was  made 
it  was  found  that,  competing  with  2,000  gardeners,  Boy  Scouts  had 
carried  off  all  the  six  prizes. 

Dinging  a  shortage  of  labor  last  year,  when  an  exceedingly  valuable 
potato  crop  was  in  danger  of  going  to  waste  along  the  Eastern  Shore, 
scouts  from  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  the  vicinity  came  to  the 
rescue.  They  were  housed  in  camps,  each  camp  under  the  charge  of  a 
scoutmaster  and  moving  from  farm  to  farm  imtil  the  work  was 
finished.     A  scout  is  prepared. 

During  the  past  simmier  150  Boy  Scouts  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  with 
four  cooks,  four  scoutmasters,  and  a  scout  executive,  imdertook  and 
successfully  carried  out  a  peach-picking  summer  camp.  The  peaches 
were  picked,  packed,  and  shipped,  amounting  to  76  carloads  in  all, 
and  the  whole  job  was  done  by  boys  under  18,  trained,  disciplined, 
imder  competent  leadership,  willing  and  able  to  work  in  good  earnest 
in  a  good  cause. 

These  stories  might  be  duplicated  a  dozen  times,  told  in  terms  of 
strawberries,  cherries,  com,  apples,  and  what  not.  In  many  cases 
scouts  have  gone  extensively  into  the  canning  and  drying  industry, 
often  making  their  own  equipment  for  the  purpose.  In  New  York 
City  particularly  valuable  service  was  rendered  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  kitchen.  Scouts  helped  collect  waste  from  the  markets, 
piers,  and  terminals,  and  sorted  it  for  use  in  the  canning  and  dehy- 
drating work  done  by  the  women  operating  the  kitchen. 

These  manifold  services  rendered  the  Nation  by  scouts  during  the 
past  strenuous  months  have  been  a  real  contribution  to  our  war- 
winning  program,  but  what  the  work  has  meant  to  the  boys  them- 
selves is  of  even  greater  significance.  The  lessons  of  thrift  and  self- 
denial  and  hard  work,  of  comradeship  and  loyalty,  clean  team  play, 
patriotism,  and  imselfish  service  have  not  been  learned  in  vain.  Hb 
coimtry  means  more  to  a  Boy  Scout  because  he  has  worked  for  it, 
given  to  it,  served  it  with  might  and  main.    The  scout  movement 
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is  dedicated  to  good  citizenship  making,  and  in  their  splendid  cooper- 
ation with  the  Nation  in  its  time  of  stress  and  strain  Boy  Scouts  have 
made  preparation  for  future  usefulness  as  American  citizens. 

SCOUTING  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

The  present  crisis  brings  with  it  the  fear  that  juvenile  delinquency 
may  increase  here  in  Amejica,  as  it  has  done  in  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe,  unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  evil. 
Scouting  is  an  effective  antidote  for  the  poisons  of  undisciplined 
lawlessness.  Scouting  will  supply  the  leadership  made  necessary 
by  the  departure  for  war  of  natural  guardians  of  youth. 

Judge  Porterfield,  of  the  Kansas  City  Juvemle  Court,  says: 

If  every  boy  in  the  city  would  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  gangs  would  disappear,  the 
juvenile  court  would  be  a  stranger  to  the  youtii,  and  we  would  rear  a  generation  of  men 
that  would  not  require  police  protection.  I  have  never  had  a  Boy  Scout  in  my  court, 
and  there  are  1,200  of  them  in  Kansas  City. 

Dean  Russell,  of  Columbia  University,  says: 

One  lesson  of  the  present  European  war  is  that  American  boya  must  be  trained  in 
patriotism  and  in  those  homely  virtues  which  would  make  for  civic  order  and  social 
stability.  For  this  purpose,  I  know  of  no  means  so  effective  as  those  employed  by  the 
Boy  Scouts.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  American  schoolboy  will  look  forward 
to  becoming  a  good  scout  and  will  be  trained  to  incorporate  the  ideas  of  the  Boy  Scout 
into  his  life  as  an  American  citizen. 

Scouting  is  not  a  reformatory  movement.     It  was  devised  for  the 

normal  boy,  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.     Nevertheless,  it  is 

a  very  effective  instrument  for  "straightening  out  crooked  sticks." 

One  has  only  to  go  to  the  Glen  Mills  Station  (Pa.)  Reformatory, 

where  scouting  is  doing  a  splendid  work  of  regeneration,  to  discover 

tlus.     One  juvenile  offender  committed  to  the  reformatory  and  there 

developed  into  a  first-class  scout  said  recently  that  he  liked  being  a 

scout  "  ^cause  it  gives  a  fellow  a  chance  to  learn  something  all  the 

time  and  help  the  other  fellow.''     He  had  the  whole  spirit  of  the 

movement  crystallized  in  his  mind.     That  is  what  scouting  can  do, 

believing  as  it  does  that  there  are  no  bad  boys,  but  some  misdirected 

boys. 

SCOUTING  AND  SOLDIER  MAKING. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  never  believed  it  was  a  part  of  its 
province  to  develop  amateur  soldiers.  It  encourages  drill  only  as  a 
means,  not  an  end,  in  the  interests  of  quick  mobilization,  precision  of 
movement,  proper  posture,  and  discipline.  Its  program  does  not 
include  technical  military  training.  That,  it  believes,  can  easily  be 
added  later  if  necessary,  built  upon  the  foimdation  of  good  health, 
good  habits,  efficiency,  resourcefulness,  loyalty,  obedience,  and  trust- 
worthiness. The  scout  is  trained  to  responsibility.  He  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  others.     He  is  trained  to  think  quickly 
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and  act  quickly  in  emergency.  Therefore,  he  makes  a  good  soldier, 
if  he  is  called  to  fight,  just  as  he  makes  a  good  citizen  if  his  duty 
lies  along  the  ways  of  peace. 

The  military  training  commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  accepts 
scout  training  as  a  satisfactory  equivalent  for  the  compulsory  military 
training  given  other  boys  not  members  of  the  organization. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  says: 

The  neceesary  elementary  instruction  that  every  young  American  should  have  in 
order  to  be  prejMtred  to  play  his  part  in  the  national  defense  can  be  obtained  by  his 
work  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

An  English  officer  once  wrote  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  the  founder  of  the  scout  movement: 

I  say  unhesitatingly  as  an  officer  on  active  service  that  if  you  offered  me  to-day  the 
choice  between  a  trained  and  efficient  cadet  and  a  trained  and  efficient  scout  as  a 
recruit  to  my  company,  I  would  take  the  scout  any  day.  Indeed ,  I  would  prefer  one 
scout  to  two  cadets,  because  whereas  the  scout  could  be  taught  platoon  and  company 
drill  in  no  time,  the  cadet  could  not  be  taught  all  that  scouting  means  under  eeveial 
months. 

Thousands  of  former  scouts  and  scout  officials  served  under  Oen. 
Pershing  and  rendered  fine  account  of  themselves,  living  up  to  scout 
ideals  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  good  faith,  doing  their  duty  to  Grod 
and  coimtry  as  pledged  by  their  well-kept  oath.  They  were  not  espe- 
cially trained  to  be  soldiers  before  they  entered  the  Army,  but  they 
were  especiaUy  trained  to  be  men,  which  is  an  even  better  thing. 
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IMPORTANT  FACTORS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Tlie  txvo  years  under  review  constitute  a  period  of  unprecedented 
progress  in  vocational  education,  since  it  is  probably  consei-vative  to 
say  that  the  tangible  results  accomplished  equal  those  of  any  decade 
preceding.  The  important  factors  in  this  development  may  here  be 
noted,  briefly,  as  follows: 

(1)  Most  important  of  all  has  been  the  culmination  of  a  10  years' 
campaign  for  securing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  resulting 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  and  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

(2)  Second  in  importance  only  to  the  activities  imder  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  has  been  the  gigantic  experiment  in  industrial  education 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of 
the  War  Department.  The  practical  working  out  of  this  plan  for 
training  the  "fighting  mechanic"  will  imdoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  war. 

(3)  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  developed  a  unique  and  comprehensive  plan  for  greatly 
increasing  the  available  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  for  the  ship- 
yards. The  need  assumed  such  large  proportions  and  the  emergency 
was  so  threatening  that  those  in  charge  of  the  work  were  forced  to 
devise  a  special  system  of  teacher  training,  which  involved  original 
and  suggestive  methods  and  plan  of  organization. 

(4)  Important  contributions  were  also  made  by  a  number  of  other 
governmental  and  other  agencies,  including :  The  Xavy  Department : 
the  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  Training  and  Dilution  of 
Labor  Service;  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  through  the  "War 
Industries  Board  and  other  channels;   the  National  War  Work 
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Council  of  the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
related  organizations;  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  a  series  of 
conferences,  bj  bringing  about  the  formulation  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  industrial  arts  instruction,  and  in  other  ways. 

(5)  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  re- 
liance upon  the  machinery  of  popular  education  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  undertakings  of  the  gravest  importance,  not  to  this  Nation 
only,  but  to  the  world.  This  has  been  true  not  only  in  official  circles, 
but  nearly  every  individual  and  every  organization  that  has  had  a 
program  for  helping  to  win  the  war  has  conceived  of  the  public- 
school  system  as  an  indispensable  and  prominent  feature  of  the  nieais- 
ures  proposed  for  bringing  about  the  desired  results.  It  is  signifi- 
cant tliat  a  conception  of  the  intimate  relation  between  «duc4ition. 
our  i-ecent  achievements  as  a  Nation,  and  tlie  future  security  of  th*» 
Republic  has  caught  the  popular  imagination,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
public  statements  of  responsible  officials  and  other  leaders  of  thought. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  significance  also  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  con- 
certed educational  effort,  certainly  one  of  the) , phenomena  of  history, 
has  found  its  inspiration  and  its  expression  in  terms  of  the  vocsitional 
phases  of  education. 

(6)  Tliere  has  been  an  observable  increase  in  both  the  amount  and 
the  proportion  of  attention  given  to  the  problems  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  public  discussion.  In  this  increased  tendency  to  think  and 
talk  and  write  in  terms  of  vocational  education,  it  is  believed  that 
evidence  can  l>e  foimd  of  a  disposition  to  consider  "  practical "  educa« 
tion  and  so-called  "cultural"'  education  as  comple>mentary,  rather 
than  alternative,  as  some  alarmists  would  have  it. 

(7)  This  widespread  popular  interest  in  educational  matters  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  new  and  more  critical  appraisement  of  school 
progianjs  and  coui^ses  of  study  and  an  inquiry  as  to  just  what  service 
is  being  rendered  to  children.  Ncav  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
meaning  and  aims  of  education;  education  is  being  thought  of  more 
and  more  as  something  having  a  definite  purpose,  other  tlian  simply 
preparation  for  more  education;  there  is  increasing  demand  that  this 
purpose  shall  have  more  definite  relation  to  life  and  the  means  and 
manner  of  living.  The  increased  empliasis  on  definition  of  aims  and 
purposes  of  types  of  school,  curricula,  aiul  special  subjects  of  study, 
has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  by  the  operation  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  The  very  fact  that  schools  of  certain  types  have  been 
set  up,  with  definite  aims  declared,  has  raised  these  inquiries  as  to 
aims  and  purposes  with  respect  to  other  schools  which  have  been 
accepted  hitherto  without  question. 

(8)  Another  significant  evidence  of  progress  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  the  idea  that  secondaiy  education  should  be 
thought  of  as  something  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  per- 
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sons  of  ages  12  to  18  years  approximately,  rather  than  something 
whose  content  and  methods  should  be  determined  by  the  fact  that 
its  students  are  expected  at  entrance  to  have  completed  the  prescribed 
routine  of  a  certain  number  of  grades,  and  are  expected  at  graduation 
to  meet  the  arbitrary  entrance  requirements  of  higher  institutions. 
Out  of  this  conception  comes  the  growing  interest  in  the  junior  high 
school,  the  continuation  school,  the  cooperative  school,  and,  in  part 
at  least,  vocational  guidance. 

(9)  More  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  teaching 
demands  special  fitness  and  preparation  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  technic  in  teaching,  as  there  is  in  a 
skilled  trade.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  this  view  is 
spreading,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  simuner  of  1918  there 
were  special  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  conducted  under  the  direction  of  State  boards  or  depart- 
ments of  education  in  26  States,  with  length  of  session  ranging  from 
2  to  10  weelcs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  average  mechanic,  with  his  lack  of  education  and 
limited  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  can  not 
with  certainty  be  made  into  a  skillful  and  inspiring  teacher  through 
the  medium  of  these  short  courses  alone. 

(10)  Our  experience  in  the  great  war  has  served  to  emphasize  one 
serious  national  weakness,  to  which,  however,  attention  had  fre- 
quently been  called  before.  The  old-time,  all-round  apprenticeship 
system  has  been  allowed  to  disappear  in  certain  important  trades, 
without  any  adequate  provision  for  something  to  take  its  place,  either 
in  industry  or  in  education.  No  effective  steps  were  taken  to  insure 
a  continual  supply  of  all-round  mechanics,  even  in  those  trades  in 
which  the  need  was  recognized. 

(11)  One  of  the  serious  shortcomings  in  the  program  for  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country  is  that,  as  yet,  no  adequate  measures 
have  been  taken  looking  toward  the  proper  coordination  of  compul- 
sory-education legislation,  vocational-education  legislation,  and  child- 
labor  legislation.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  neglecting  the  fact 
that  in  mgst  States  a  hiatus  exists  between  the  close  of  the  period  of 
compulsory  schooling  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  young 
persons  are  permitted  by  law  to  work  for  wages.  The  dangers  both 
to  society  and  to  the  youth  are  obvious. 

(12)  There  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  in  public  school  manual 
training  shopwork  toward  the  industrial  point  of  view,  in  subject 
matter  as  well  as  method.  "Projects,  shop  experience,  community 
service,  jobs,  not '  models '  are  the  common  objects  of  discussion  "  on 
the  programs  and  in  the  conferences  of  manual  training  directors 
and  instructors. 
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(13)  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  during  the  past  two  years 
in  both  the  volume  and  the  quality  of  textbooks  and  reference  mate- 
rial in  practically  the  entire  field  of  vocational  education.  A  number 
of  special  activities  during  the  war  period  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating immensely  the  production  of  this  material. 

(14)  Some  indication  of  the  development  of  industrial  education 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years  may  be  observed  by 
comparing  the  "  Directory  of  Vocational  Education  ^  issued  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Education  in  1914  with  that  issued  in  1918.  The  former 
was  a  leaflet  consisting  of  6  pages  of  names  and  addresses;  the  latter 
contains  29  pages  and  a  supplement.  Obviously  this  comparison  doei^ 
not  give  a  direct  measure  of  the  progress  in  vocational  education, 
since  the  published  lists  of  both  dates  are  known  to  be  incomplete. 
Nevertheless,  certain  facts  are  quite  suggestive. 

In  1914  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  compile  a  complete  list 
of  "  Schools  in  which  trades  are  taught."  This  designation  was  usetl 
in  preference  to  "trade  schools,"  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  which  are  not  prbperly  classed  as  trade  schools 
maintain  departments  or  classes  in  which  real  trade  instruction  is 
given.    The  list  as  published  is  accompanied  by  the  following  note : 

In  tlie  above  list  are  included  schools  offering  one  or  more  eour8e«  wlilch 
prepare  students  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  industries,  by  teaching  the 
teehnic  of  tiie  occupation  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
training  given  in  such  course  shall  serve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  learn- 
ing or  apprenticeship  in  the  occupation. 

The  number  of  schools  listed  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  from  a 
widely  distributed  questionnaire  was  86,  located  in  19  States. 

A  similar  inquiry  made  in  1918  rasulted  in  the  listing  of  285 
schools,  located  in  40  States.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  defining 
a  trade  school  or  a  trade  class  in  siidi  terms  as  will  yield  figures  giv- 
ing an  accurate  account  of  the  progress  taking  place  in  this  im- 
portant field,  the  1918  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
note : 

It  is  Intended  to  include  in  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which 
offer  one  or  more  day  courses  which  prepare  students,  nrnle  or  female,  for  tiie 
mechanical  trades  and  industries,  by  teaching  the  teehnic  of  the  occupation  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  the  expectation  that  the  training  given  In  such  course 
shall  serve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  learning  or  apprenticeship  in  the 
occupation. 

This  expectation  should  be  justified  by  the  provision  of  conditions  which 
loolw  definitely  toward  this  end,  and  should  include  at  least  the  following: 
(a)  The  students  should  si>end  not  less  than  10  hours  (60  minutes  each)  per 
week  In  the  practical  shopwork  or  other  technical  processes  of  the  occupation ; 
and  (b)  the  instructor  should  have  had  practical  experience  as  a  wage- 
earner  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  is  giving  instmction. 

In  1918  also,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  compile  a 
complete  list  of  "Trade  continuation  schools."    Of  these,  144  are 
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listed,  located  in  29  States.  The  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  note : 

It  Is  Intended  to  Include  In  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which 
offer  one  or  more  courses,  day  or  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  male  or 
female,  who  seek,  by  means  of  these  courses,  to  prepare  themselves  for  useful 
employment  or  for  promotion  in  their  present  employment,  including  schools 
offering  cooperative  or  part-time  classes,  in  which  employed  persons  attend 
school  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  during  working  hours,  or  alternate 
between  school"  and  employment. 

The  19i8  directory  also  includes  a  list  of  State  officials  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  vocational  education  in  the  several 
States.  The  number  of  persons  listed  in  this  section  is  157,  represent- 
ing all  of  the  48  States,  as  well  as  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  score  of  positions 
in  six  or  eight  States,  this  entire  official  personnel  has  come  into  ex- 
istence during  the  past  four  years.  The  same  statement  is  true  also 
iof  the  official  staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
now  numbering  upwards  of  500  individuals. 

THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  February  23,  1917,  while  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  to  whose  efforts  this 
legislation  is  largely  due,  was  holding  its  tenth  annual  convention 
in  Indianapolis.  The  appointive  members  of  the  board  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  on  June  29  of  the  same  year,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  17.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held 
on  Saturday,  July  .91,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  Federal  appropriations  ultimately 
aggi'egating  over  $7,000,000  per  annum  have  been  made  available  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  agricultui*e,  in  trqjdes  and  industries,  and  home  ecQnonjics,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teachers.  *  The  principle  of  Federal  aid 
through  the  States  to  education  in  institutions  of  subcoUegiate  grade 
has  been  established. 

Its  early  enactment  was  strongly  urged  by  President  Wilson  in 
addressing  Congress  in  December,  1916,  as — 

of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  countiT  because  it  concerns  a  matter  too  long 
neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  industrial  preparation  of  the  country  for 
the  critical  years  of  economic  development  immediately  ahead  of  us  in  very 
large  measure  dei)euds.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  contains  plans  which  affect  all  interests 
and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  legislation  now 
pending  before  tlie  Congress  wliose  passtige  the  country  awaits  with  more 
tlioughtful  approval  or  greater  impatience  to  see  a  great  and  admirable  thing 
set  In  the  way  of  being  done. 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES. 

As  an  expression  of  educational  policy,  the  new  act  embodies  some 
important  departures  from  previous  legislation.  It  makes  provision 
for  the  training  within  the  schools  of  a  large  group  of  our  popula- 
tion luii'eached  directly  by  the  F'ederal  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  bj'^  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  and  of  subcol- 
legiate  grade,  it  supplements  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expressed  purposo 
of  which  is  to  maintain  colleges  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  *  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
cla&ses  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  On  the  other 
hand,  since  it  contemplates  a  system  of  training  in  the  schools,  it  also 
supplements  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  of  1914,  in  which  the 
service  provided  is  "  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demon- 
strations in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the  several  communities.''  Sine* 
it  imposes  definite  requirements  as  to  the  training  of  teachers,  it  also 
represents  a  material  extension  of  authority  over  the  purely  permis- 
sive provisions  of  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  creates  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  board  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ex  officio,  with  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Pi*esident  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  ultimately 
for  a  term  of  three  years  each.  One  of  the  appointed  members  is  a 
representative  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  one 
of  the  agricultural  inter^ts,  and  the  third  of  those  of  labor.  The 
board  selects  its  own  chairman  each  year. 

The  Federal  board  is  charged  wuth  the  administration  of  the  act, 
the  details  as  to  the  care  of  funds,  the  certifying  of  the  States,  etc.,  in 
general  plan  resembling  the  legislation  for  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  In  addition  it  is  empowered  to  make,  or 
have  made,  investigations  and  repoits  to  aid  the  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction 
in  agriculture,  and  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  home  economics.  These  studies  include  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  processes  and  the  requirements  upon 
agricultural  workers,  similar  studies  as  regards  the  trades,  industries, 
and  commerce,  home  management,  domestic  science,  and  the  study 
of  related  problems,  and  the  principles  and  problems  of  administra- 
tion of  vocation  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in 
vocational  subjects.  In  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the  studies  con- 
cerning agriculture  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Similar  cooperative  arrangements  may 
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be  made  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  for  industrial 
subjects,  while  the  studies  of  the  administration  of  vocational  schools, 
curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  may  be 
taken  up  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
An  appropriation  of  $200,000  per  annum,  available  from  the  date  of 
passage  of  the  act,  is  made  to  the  board  for  its  expenses. 

STATE  BOARDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  in  carrying  out  the  act,  each 
State  when  accepting  its  provisions  is  to  designate  a  State  board  of 
at  least  three  members.  The  State  board  of  education  or  some  board 
having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  or  of  any. 
kind  of  vocational  education  may  be  designated  as  the  State  board, 
or  an  entirely  new  board  may  be  created.  Of  the  48  States,  85  have 
designated  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction ;  11  have  designated  a  State  board  for  vocational 
education  or  industrial  education;  1  a  State  board  of  agriculture; 
and  1  a  State  high  school  board. 

The  State  board  is  to  prepare  plans  for  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral board,  showing  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  expected 
to  use  tlie  appropriations.  These  plans  it  is  specified  must  sftiow  the 
kinds  of  vocational  education  contemplated,  the  kinds  of  schools  and 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  quali- 
fications and  the  plans  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  agricul- 
tural supervisors.  In  all  cases  the  work  must  be  conducted  under 
public  supervision  and  control. 

The  plans  of  expenditures  for  salaries  in  agricultural  and  mdus- 
trial  subjects  must  show  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  education 
is  to  fit  for  useful  employment,  that  the  training  is  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
14  j'ears  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  agricultural  or  industrial  work. 

The  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups,  providing,  respectively,  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects;  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial subjects;  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects. 

The  main  initial  appix)priation  for  salaries  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects is  $500,000.  This  is  increased  by  $250,000  per  annum  during 
the  next  six  years  and  then  by  $500,000  per  annum  during  the  next 
two  years,  making  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1926  and  annually  thereafter.  Likd  appropriations  are  made  for 
salaries  in  industrial  subjects. 
112388°— 10 2 
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The  main  appropriation  for  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors 
is  likewise  $500,000  for  the  first  year,  but  increases  to  $700,000  and 
$900,000,  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then  becomes 
$1,000,000  per  annum  thereafter.  The  Federal  appropriations  for 
teacher  training  must  be  divided  among  agricultural,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial, and  home  ecx>nomica  subjects,  no  one  of  these  subjects  being 
granted  more  than  60  nor  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment for  any  year. 

The  training  of  the  teachei's  provided  for  will  throw  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  on  our  higher  technical  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  land-grant  colleges.  These  institutions  have  been  very 
successful  in  training  technical  experts  who  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  our  industries.  They  have  not  as  yet  paid 
any  large  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
of  the  strictly  vocational  type.  The  pedagogy  of  this  class  of  edu- 
cation is  yet  in  its  preliminary  s-t^iges.  It  evidently  will  not  do  sim- 
ply to  copy  what  has  been  worked  out  abi'oad.  There  is  thei-efore 
great  incentive  for  men  of  original  thought  and  inventive  skill  to 
enter  this  comparatively  new  field  of  teacher  training. 

,  ACTION  BY  TUB  STATES. 

Up  to  January  1,  1918,  48  States  accepted  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
either  by  specific  provisions  of  the  legislatures  or  by  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  by  that  date  the  plans  of  the  48  States  had  been  examined 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  approved,  and  the 
board  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the^^e 
States  were  entitled  to  receive  the  allotment's  for  the  year  1917-18, 
apportioned  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Federally  aided  vocational  courses  have  been  set  up  in  agriculture 
in  41  States,  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects  in  32  States,  and  in 
home  economics  in  29  States:  22  States  have  organized  coui'ses  in 
each  of  these  three  fields;  in  4f)  States  teacher-training  courses  have 
been  organized. 

The  record  of  the  States  in  this  work  is  impressive,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  record  covers  an  initial  period  of 
only  10  months.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  taught  in  19  secondary  schools  with  Federal  aid;  trade  and 
industrial  subjects,  in  36  schools ;  and  home  economics,  in  29  schools. 
In  New  York  the  number  o<  Federal-aided  secondary  schools  is  4, 
of  agriculture,  60,  and  for  trades  and  industries,  40;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  agriculture,  38;  for  trades  and  industries,  131;  and  for 
home  economics,  69 ;  in  California,  for  agriculture,  12,  for  trades  and 
industries,  14,  and  for  home  economics,  14 ;  in  Indiana,  for  agriculture, 
37,  and  for  tiades  and  industries,  21;  in  Mississippi,  for  agriculture, 
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34,  for  trades  and  industries,  1,  and  for  home  economics,  3.  These 
States  are  illustrations  of  the  widespread  development  of  secondary 
vocational  education. 

The  chief  handicap  in  the  promotion  or  introduction  of  vocational 
instruction  was  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  This  was  due  largely 
to  the  war  emergency,  many  of  the  teachers  being  drafted  or  volun- 
teering for  service  in  the  Army. 

THE  SMrrH-SEARS  ACT. 

In  June,  1918,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Sears  Act,  providing  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return  to  civil  life  of  disabled  per- 
sons discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  act  delegates  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation the  responsibility  of  reeducating  the  disabled  men  in  some  use- 
ful employment,  after  their  discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
provides  for  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  board  and  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office,  covering  the  work  done  in  hospitals,  in  order  that 
the  men  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  continuous  and  coordinated 
plan. 

It  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  full  and  complete  cooperation  of 
the  several  Government  offices  concerned  with  the  future  welfare  of 
men  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  including  the  medical  and 
surgical  services  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  labor  ex- 
changes in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Federal  board.  Each 
will  render  ser\nce  in  retraining  and  returning  to  civil  employment 
men  disabled  in  the  war. 

The  Federal  board  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  providing 
vocational  training  for  men  during  their  convalescence  in  the  military 
hospitals,  before  their  discharge  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  will 
continue  such  training  to  finality  after  discharge,  as  the  civilian 
agency  for  rehabilitation  and  placement  in  industry. 

THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS. 

The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  represents  a  unique  educa- 
tional undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  of  the  War  Department.  A  circular  of  information  issued 
by  the  committee  stated  the  purpose  in  view  as  follows : 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  Is  to  utilize 
the  executive  and  teaching  personnel  and  the  physical  equipment  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  to  assist  in  the  training  of  our  new  armies.  Its  aim  is  to 
train  officer-candidates  and  technical  experts  of  all  kinds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service.  This  training  is  conducted  in  at>out  550  colleges,  universities, 
professional,  technical,  and  trade  schools  of  the  country. 
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The  corps  was  divided  into  two  sections — the  collegiate  or  "A**  sec- 
tion and  the  vocational  or  "B"  section.  Of  these  the  former  is 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  higher  education. 

Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exi>erience  of  three 
years  of  war  in  Europe  demonstrated  the  need  of  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  technicians  of  many  kinds.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  therefore,  and  imdertook  the  organization 
of  an  army,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  plan  must  be  devised  to 
train  mechanics  quickly  and  in  large  numbers.  To  accomplish  this 
result  the  War  Department  did  not  depend  on  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  but  utilized  existing  institutions  which  had  the  neces- 
sary facilities.  The  men,  in  uniform,  were  assigned  to  institutions 
in  units  of  200  to  2,000,  where  they  were  housed  and  fed  imder  mili- 
tary discipline  for  periods  of  two  months  eadi.  Milittuy  drill  ;uid 
industrial  instruction,  including  shop  practice,  were  provided  in  on 
intensive  form  as  the  regular  daily  routine.  The  initial  assignments 
of  men  began  work  on  April  1,  1918.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  is  conveyed  by  tlie  announcement  that  on  August 
1,  1918,  there  were  52,025  soldiei^  luider  instruction,  in  35  diflferent 
trades  or  occupations,  in  144  institutions,  located  in  46  States  and  the 
District  of  Colmnbia.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1919,  if  the  plans  had  been  carried  out,  more  than 
300,000  men  would  have  received  instruction  in  these  courses,  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  definitely  serviceable  in  some  mechanical  or 
technical  duty  in  addition  to  their  training  as  soldiei*s. 

EFIi'ECT  ox   EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Without  question  the  work  of  the  Section  B  units  of  the  Students- 
Array  Training  Corps  will  prove  to  have  been  the  most  significant 
experiment  in  vocational  education  thus  far  undertaken  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  too  soon  to  appraise  the  results 
in  full,  but  as  soon  as  adequate  reports  are  available,  educators,  and 
especially  students  of  industrial  education,  are  urged  to  examine 
them  with  the  gieatest  care.  It  is  believed  that  our  public-school 
system  may  with  profit  learn  a  number  of  valuable  lessons  from  the 
experience  of  these  Army  training  units. 

In  this  connection  it  is  possible  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points  only, 
but  these  will  serve  to  suggest  others  that  will  develop  later:  (1) 
The  experience  of  the  Army  training  units  seems  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  short  shop  i>eriods ;  that  is,  shop  periods  too  short  for  the 
student  to  see  work  processes  in  complete  wholes.  The  amount  of 
ground  that  can  be  covered  in  a  short  course,  eight  weeks  in  length, 
consisting  of  daily  periods  of  six  or  seven  hours  in  shop,  drafting 
room,  or  laboratory,  proved  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  all  expectations. 
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Numbers  of  competent  observers  have  predicted  that  the  results  of 
this  experience  will  revolutionize  educational  practice,  not  only  in 
trade  instruction  classes,  but  in  colleges  and  universities  as  well. 

(2)  Experience  seems  to  indicate  also  that  small  classes,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  individual  instruction,  are  essential  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results.  Individuals  vary  greatly  in  capacity  and  per- 
formance, and  can  not  be  instructed  efiBciently  in  mass. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

The  subdivision  of  education  in  the  division  of  physical  reconstruc- 
tion under  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army,  was  begun  in 
October,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  providing  educa- 
tional facilities  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  period 
of  hospital  treatment  and  convalescence.  On  May  20,  1918,  Dr. 
James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  subdivision. 

Tlie  work  undertaken  has  been  practical,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
has  included  work  needed  for  the  hospitals.  Activities  include,  be- 
sides repair  work  of  various  kinds,  basketry,  typewriting,  telegraphy, 
academic  studies,  agriculture  and  gardening,  bookkeeping,  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  auto  repair,  carpentry,  cobbling,  and  other 
handicrafts.  In  all,  more  than  100  different  activities  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  hospitals.  Sixteen  general  convalescent  and  re- 
construction hospitals  have  been  provided  for,  or  one  in  each  of  the 
IC  military  districts. 

The  records  of  516  cases  which  have  been  treated  in  four  hospitals  show  134 
men  able  to  return  to  full  military  duty,  210  fit  for  return  to  limited  service, 
and  172  who  are  eligible  for  discharge. 

In  the  last  group,  12  are  classed  as  helpless  or  institutional  cases;  121  aro 
able  to  return  to  their  former  occupations;  and  39  will  need  further  training 
to  fit  them  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

These  figures  show  the  division  of  responsibility  In  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
The  task  of  fitting  men  for  further  military  service  Is  at  present  the  most  urgent 
need,  because  wherever  an  able-bodied  man  behind  the  lines  can  be  replaced  by 
one  less  fit  physically  but  vocationally  capable,  a  soldier  is  gained  for  active  duty. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

In  October,  1917,  a  comprehensive  project  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  looking  toward  the  training  of  instructors  and 
skilled  mechanics  for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  For  this  purpose,  an  industrial  training  section  was  organ- 
ized, and  at  its  head  was  Egbert  C.  MacNary,  who  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  his  position  as  director  of  industrial  education  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  object  in  view  was  to  organize  a  training  department  in  eacb 
shipyard,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  director  in  full  diarge  of 
all  mattere  pertaining  to  the  training  or  breaking  in  of  workers  and 
general  snperrision  of  the  training  department.  It  was  understood 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  director  and  his  staff  of 
instructors  to  be  free  from  the  usual  duties  of  production  foremen,  in 
order  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  training  men. 

It  early  l)ecame  apparent  that  the  necessary  expansion  in  the  ship- 
building progi-ani  depended  absolutely  on  the  creation  of  increased 
forces  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  men.  The  country  was  scoured  for 
men  having  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  shipbuilding,  and  yet  the 
supply  of  mechanics  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  necessary 
increases  of  working  forces  must  be  made  through  training  men,  and 
that  the  task  must  be  undertaken  immediately  and  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

EXTENT  OF  DEMAND. 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  was  not  at  first  generally  appreciated  by  the  public.  Until 
recently  the  largest  shipyard  in  the  United  States  was  one  containing 
five  ways.  When  running  at  full  capacity  each  way  provides  em- 
ployment for  approximately  1,000  men,  including  the  contributing 
shops  and  drafting  rooms.  At  the  time  this  training  plan  was  imder- 
taken,  there  was  under  construction  at  Hog  Island,  near  Philadelphia, 
one  ship3'ard  consisting  of  50  ways.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion announced  in  October.  1918,  that  fully  60,000  additional  men 
would  be  required  within  a  few  months  in  the  Philadelphia  district 
alone. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  evidently  was  to  take  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled men  from  kindred  trades,  in  large  numbers,  and  give  them 
short  intensive  courses  of  instruction  in  selected  fragments  of  the 
shipbuilding  trades.  Since  the  typical  foreman  possesses  no  special 
skill  in  giving  instruction  to  the  men  who  work  under  him,  the  first 
step  was  to  organize  for  the  entire  chain  of  shipyards  a  source  of 
supply  of  trained  directors  and  instructors. 

For  this  puii)ose  an  instructors'  training  center  was  established  in 
the  ^ant  of  the  Newpoil  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.  Associated  with  Mr.  McNary  and  in  charge  of  this 
training  center  was  Charles  R.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

To  this  center  the  cooperating  shipyards  sent  relays  of  selected  men 
for  courses  of  instruction  six  weeks  in  length.  In  most  cases  the  yards 
sending  the  men  paid  their  wages  and  expenses  while  in  attendance. 
For  one-half  of  each  day  the  men  were  instructed  in  the  methods  and 
devices  of  teaching.    During  the  other  half  they  were  employed  in 
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actually  instructing  groups  of  workers  in  the  yard,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  training  staff.  When  the  men  completed  this  preparation 
they  returned  to  their  yards  to  set  up  training  classes  for  break- 
ing in  new  men  and  for  advancing  employees  from  their  present  jobs 
to  those  requiring  greater  skill. 

Students  of  industrial  education  will  await  with  great  interest 
detailed  reports  of  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  this  project 
and  the  results  achieved. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY. 

The  section  on  education  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  presents  a  phase  of  activity  not  generally  appreciated  by  the 
civilian.    The  following  passages  are  quoted : 

Every  man  in  the  Navy  Is  a  student,  from  the  Admiral  in  the  War  Ck>llege 
to  the  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  apprentice  in  the  training 
station  and  afloat.  The  beneficial  result  of  the  whole  educational  system  in 
the  Navy  Is  that  theoretical  knowledge  Is  almost  immediately  put  into  prac- 
tice. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  man  who  does  not  wish  to  go  to  school  ought  not  to 
knock  at  any  door  in  the  naval  service.  The  Navy  is  the  greatest  educational 
Institution  in  America,  and  in  it  theory  is  valued  only  as  it  Is  put  into 
practice.    ♦    ♦    ♦  ^     • 

The  Navy  offers  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  courses  to  ambltiotfs  young 
men.  *  *  *  In  tlie  electrical  schools  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yards  the  course  of  instruction  comprises  machine-shop  work,  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines,  steam  turbine  engines,  internal-combustion  engines,  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  dynamos,  motor  generators,  alternating  currents,  and 
the  like.  In  the  radio  group  there  is  thorough  practice  in  the  radio  mechanism 
for  receiving  and  sending.  In  the  Artificer  School  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
men  are  taught  to  be  shipwrights,  shipfitters,  blacksmiths,  painters,  and 
plumbera  Both  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  San  Francisco  are  yeomanry  schools, 
where  the  men  are  perfected  for  the  clerical  work  of  the  Navy,  to  become 
expert  stenographers,  typewriters,  bookkeepers,  etc.* 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Hospital  Corps,  with  schools  at  Newport 
and  San  Francisco.  Schools  for  musicians  are  located  at  Norfolk  and 
San  Francisco.  There  are  schools  for  machinists  and  coppersmiths 
at  Charleston,  and  commissary  schools  at  Newport  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  school  of  aeronautics  is  located  at  Pensacola,  and  the 
gunners'  school  at  Newport.  Referring  to  the  outlook  for  the  blue- 
jacket, the  report  well  says,  "He  has  the  fourfold  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country,  learning  a  trade,  improving  his  mind  in  study, 
and  travel." 

CONFERENCES  ON  SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
conducted  a  series  of  important  conferences  of  specialists  in  indus- 

^Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Nary  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1916. 
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trial  education,  superintendeBts  of  city  schools,  and  others.  These 
conferences  vmre  organized  for  the  pmrpose  of  discussing  certain  ^- 
cial  problems  of  industrial  education  and  related  topics,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  conclusions  arrived  at  available  to  students  of  the  subject  by 
means  of  published  reports. 

(1)    RAISING    THE    STANDARDS    OF    MANUAL    ARTS    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  vital  relation  between  the  right  kind  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  and  subsequent  industrial  education  has  been  em- 
pliasized  constantly  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  the  begiiming 
of  its  interest  in  these  fields.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  certain 
phases  of  this  relationship,  a  conference  of  specialists  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers  Avas  held  at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  December  7-9,  1916.  Twenty-two  institutions,  from  11 
States,  were  represented. 

The  topics  discussed  included:  (1)  Analysis  of  the  contacts  with 
possible  future  vocations  that  should  l)e  represented  in  the  manual 
arts  work,  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  t^c  of  the  institution  that 
is  to  prepai-e  the  teachers.  (2)  How  wide  a  range  of  shop  subjects 
may  a  superintendent  reasonably  expect  one  teacher  to  handle  ef- 
ficiently in  combination?  (3)  To  what  extent  should  preparation 
for  vocation  be  a  motive  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  ?  (4) 
Definite  standards  for  manual  arts  work,  and  means  for  testing  the 
results  of  teaching.  (5)  Problems  of  practice  teaching  in  preparing 
teachers  of  manual  training.  (6)  Qualifications  of  teachers  of 
manual  arts  subjects.    The  following  conclusions  may  be  noted : 

(1)  The  development  of  the  manual  arts  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  other  phases  of  education,  in  that  the  units  of  construction, 
sening  as  vnifs  of  insh'^ufion.  niv  setting  good  examples  of  organiza- 
tion for  other  subjects. 

(2)  The  whole  development  of  the  manual  arts  seems  to  be  pointing 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education.  Inevitably 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  are  going  into  other  than  professional 
occupations,  and  we  must  recognize  the  impoi-tance  of  the  "  prevoca- 
tional ''  value  of  manual  arts  work  in  the  elementary  school,  furnish- 
ing, as  such  work  does,  a  basis  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
much  broader  and  more  complete  than  has  been  hitherto  available. 
To  discover  how  to  assist  yomig  persons  in  the  adjustment  to  possible 
future  vocations  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  problems 
before  us. 

(3)  It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly:  (a)  Manual  arts  subjects 
offered  i>rimarily  for  general  educational  purposes;  (6)  subjects  of- 
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fered  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording  experience  in  practical 
activities  fundamental  to  a  variety  of  occupations,  to  be  utilised  as  a 
basis  for  choice  of  vocation  or  of  subsequent  vocational  courses ;  and 
(c)  technical  subjects  offered  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
definite  preparation  for  specific  vocations. 

(4)  By  opening  the  high-school  shops  during  vacant  periods  to 
special  classes  of  pupils  of  less  than  high-school  preparation,  the  high 
schools  should  become  the  centers  for  whatever  training  is  needed  in 
many  cities  for  some  time  to  come. 

(5)  No  manual  arts  teacher  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  teach 
more  than  two  academic  subjects  in  connection  with  the  usual  shop 
subjects  demanded  of  him. 

(6)  The  course  of  study  in  manual  training  i§  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  simply  a  series  of  "  stunts.''  The  student  should  be  confronted  with 
a  series  of  "  problems  "  to  be  solved ;  and  the  solution  of  a  problem 
should  involve  not  only  (a)  study  of  materials,  and  (6)  manipulation 
of  tools  and  processes,  and  (c)  the  construction  of  some  finished  ar- 
ticle, but  also,  and  very  important,  (d)  the  planning  and  working  out 
of  the  solution. 

(7)  There  is  need  of  more  definite  standards  for  measuring  or  test- 
ing the  results  of  teaching,  and  for  determining  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils in  manual  arts  subjects. 

(8)  The  work  in  manual  arts  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
preparation  of  lesson  plans  (in  practice  teaching)  and  careful  analy- 
sis of  processes  and  procedure  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  subject 
in  our  training  schools.  Furthermore,  through  the  emphasis  on  de- 
sign an  intellectual  content  has  been  put  into  manual  arts  work  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  stand  out  among  all  the  intellectual  studies. 

(9)  The  tendency  to  employ  teachers  in  manual  arts  and  vocational 
subjects  who  are  not  properly  qualified  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
is  unfortunate,  alike  for  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the 
subject.  Present  methods  of  examining  and  certificating,  teachers,  in 
some  localities,  are  manifestly  not  adapted  to  insure  the  appointment 
of  competent  teachers  of  special  subjects. 

(10)  It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  involved  in  producing  a  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  col- 
lege, a  broadly  educated  and  cultured  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  professionally  trained  educator,  as  well  as  a  specialist  in  certain 
technical  lines  or  in  certain  special  vocations.  In  this  we  are  at- 
tempting a  tremendously  difficult  thing.  There  are  involved  here  cer- 
tain types  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  have  never  been  required  of  the 
school-teacher  heretofore;  and,  furthermore,  these  are  to  be  measured 
by  standards  usually  set  up  only  in  the  various  occupations  concerned. 
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( 2 )  POLICIES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

A  conference  of  specialists  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February 
23,  1917,  to  consider  plans  and  policies  in  vocational  education,  and 
especially  the  types  of  investigation  which  should  be  undertaken. 

(3)   rREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  S^CALL  CITT. 

A  conference  of  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  10,000  to  25,000  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1917,  to  consider  the  problems  of  prevocational  education  in 
the  small  city.  Twenty-four  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada  were  represented  by  superinteiidents,  principals,  and  teachers. 

The  general  topic  was  "assisting  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  to  plan  ahead."  There  were  371  cities  in  this  population  group 
according  to  the  1910  census,  and  the  problem  becomes  complex  when 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  is  considered.  The  small  city  can  not 
cs^pect  to  offer  the  same  variety  of  work  given  in  the  larger  centers, 
but  if  the  State  be  taken  as  the  unit,  types  of  experience  may  be 
selected  from  the  various  industries  of  major  importance,  which  are 
especially  emphasized  in  the  community. 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  A  larger 
amount  of  time  is  necessary  for  prevocational  work  than  is  now 
usually  allotted  to  manual  training  or  home  economics  in  the  grades. 
It  is,  further,  not  only  a  question  of  time,  but  of  what  is  done  in  the 
time,  hence  (2)  conditions  must  resemble  those  of  industry  with  re- 
spect to  materials,  methods,  and  speed.  A  more  formal  procedure  in 
the  school  is  necessary,  however,  because  of  teaching  large  numbers. 

(3)  The  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  "type"  ex- 
periences, and  his  success  in  this  depends  upon  his  knowledge  and 
insight.  Upon  the  superintendent  rests  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing teachers  who  can  do  the  job.  (4)  The  equipment  now  used  for 
manual  training  and  home  economics  may  be  used  for  prevocational 
work,  but  there  must  be  a  wider  range  of  work  than  is  possible  in 
woodworking  and  cooking  and  sewing  in  a  90-minute  period  weekly 
if  the  work  is  to  be  truly  worth  while  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  choice 
of  future  vocation. 

(4)  FEDERAL  Am  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUOHES  ACT  AND  THE  PREPARATION 

OF  TEACHERS. 

A  conference  of  specialists  was  held  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
December  13-15,  1917,  to  consider  the  general  question  of  Federal 
aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers.  Eighteen  institutions  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachei'S 
in  12  States,  as  well  as  three  State  departments  of  public  instruc- 
tion, were  represented.    The  topics  discussed  included :  Federal  aid 
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under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  trade 
and  industrial  subjects ;  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
the  manual  arts;  present  conditions  in  respect  to  practice  teaching; 
a  proposed  program  for  practice  teaching ;  problems  connected  with 
the  examination  and  certification  of  special  teachers;  content  of 
technical  courses  of  study  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school. 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  noted : 

(1)  The  selection  of  properly  qualified  candidates  for  the  teacher- 
training  course  is  an  important  matter.  Many  difficulties  will  be 
obviated,  and  the  line  of  action  in  specific  cases  will  frequently  seem 
more  clear,  if  it  be  recognized  that  no  individual  may  claim  an  in- 
herent right  to  teach.  The  burden  of  proof,  so  to  speak,  should  rest 
on  the  individual.  He  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  his  fitness 
for  special  service,  rather  than  simply  permitted  to  pursue  an  ex- 
pressed desire  to  secure  a  position. 

(2)  New  machinery  and  a  new  basis  for  the  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers  are  urgently  needed.  These  should  include 
means  for  testing  and  evaluating:  (a)  Vocational  experience; 
(6)  education  and  professional  training;  (c)  personality;  (d)  ability 
to  teach. 

(3)  For  some  time  to  come  the  scheme  should  include  some  effec- 
tive provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service. 

(4)  Adequate  time  must  be  allowed  in  any  curriculum  in  order  to 
prepare  teachers  who  will  be  competent  to  teach  and  do  the  given 
line  of  work. 

(5)  The  institution  should  define  more  clearly  (in  terms  of  pros- 
pective teaching  position)  the  aim  or  goal  which  it  is  proposed  to 
assist  the  student  to  nttain  as  the  result  of  following  any  given  cur- 
riculum. 

(6).  Observatio'ii  and  practice  teaching  are  essential  factors  in  the 
preparation  of  every  teajcher,  and  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  them  in  normal-school  curricula. 

(7)  It  is  more  impoxlant  to  1x4 ve  a  supply  of  the  teachers  needed 
in  these  new  types  of  school  than  it  is  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  tra- 
ditions in  the  matter  of  teachers'  examinations  and  certificates. 
■  (8)  The  discussion  of  the  last  topic  on  the  program  served  to  em- 
phasize the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  school  pro- 
gram involving  a  large  number  of  "acquaintance  courses,"  dasigned 
to  afford  the  individual  pupil  opportunities  for  shop  work  in  each 
of  several  vocations: 

AdvanfagcH. — {a)  Wide  vocational  acquaintance;  (6)  remarkable 
basis  for  the  cultivation  of  appreciation;  {c)  gets  the  interest  of 
pupils  in  real  work. 

Disadvantages. — (a)  Danger  of  lowering  standards  of  workman- 
ship  (compared  with  a  program  attempting  fewer  lines  of  shop- 
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work) ;  (6)  technical  processes  in  all  lines  necessarily  confined  to  the 
beginning  stages;  (c)  impossible  to  pursue  any  one  line  to  mastery; 
(d)  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  qualified  to  conduct  the  variety  of 
shopwork  proposed,  especially  in  a  small  school  or  system. 

(5)    EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  INDUSTWAL  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  consider  the  problems  of  examining  and  certificating 
industrial  teachei-s,  a  conference  of  specialists  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, February  22, 1918.  Nineteen  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  represented.  The  general  topic  was  "  Preliminary  sugges- 
tions as  to  desirable  basis  and  machinery  for  the  examination  and 
certification  of  special  teachers."  The  following  conclusions  may  be 
noted: 

(1)  Measures  which  depend  on  industry  to  supply  teachers  ready- 
made,  or  approximately  so,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary, 
and  the  machinery  necessary  for  detecting  such  prospective  teachers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  determine  the  ultimate  forms  which  such 
measures  should  take. 

(2)  A  teacher  capable  of  doing  the  job  effectively  represents  an 
individual  of  a  high  type,  who  is  already  making  a  distinct  success  of 
the  vocation  in  which  he  is  engaged.  To  divert  such  persons  into  the 
work  of  teaching  will  require  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries. 

(3)  Tests  to  be  applied  must  be  free  from  the  defects  of  existing 
plans  for  examining  and  certificating  teachers. 

(4)  Existing  methods  of  examination  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
include  adequate  tests  of  personal  characteristics. 

(5)  Suitable  use  should  be  made  of  practical  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions of  skill  and  ability  of  various  kinds. 

(6)  It  is  essential  that  provision  be  made  for  examiners  who  are 
themselves  competent  in  the  field  covered  by  the  examination  in  each 
case,  and  whose  ratings  will  thus  command  confidence  and  respect  in 
that  field. 

(7)  Every  plan  for  examining  and  certificating  teachers  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  systematic  and  efficient  plan  of  probationary 
teaching  and  training  in  service. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  factors  in  recent  progress  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  the  continuation  school.  During  the  past  decade  a  number 
of  the  States  have  enacted  legislation  encouraging  the  organization  of 
schools  of  this  type.  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania, 
especially,  have  developed  strong  systems  of  continuation  schools  on 
a  state-wide  basis. 
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During  the  past  two  years  a  new  stimulus  has  come  from  the  Fed^al 
subsidies  made  available  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  As  already 
noted,  in  1918  there  were  144  trade-continuation  schools  reporting  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  located  in  29  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  program  of  the  National  Education  Association  commission 
on  the  emergency  in  education  contains  a  strong  plea  for  a  more 
general  development  of  the  continuation  school,  on  a  broader  and 
more  serviceable  basis  than  has  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  this 
institution  in  this  country.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission : 

The  continuation  .«;cliool  is  not  an  experiment  in  tliis  country.  In  many  of 
our  industrial  conimunitle«  it  exists  oud  has  proveil  its  usefulness.  But  It  needs 
extension  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  as  yet  been  c<mtemplated  if  it  is 
to  counteract  the  danger  that  threatens.  It  needs  a  broadening  of  its  scope, 
as  well.  Witli  us  tlie  continuation  school  has  developed  as  a  phase  of  the 
movement  for  vocational  education.  As  it  exists  in  this  country  to-day,  it  is 
e&sentinlly  a  vocational  school,  limited  in  its  instruction  to  those  subjects  tliat 
arc  directly  related  to  employment  of  the  student.  This  is  a  narrow  conception 
— far  narrower  than  tiie  conception  of  the  continuation  school  that  has  been 
taking  root  in  England  and  France.  Without  sacrificing  in  any  essential  way  its 
service  to  industi'y,  the  scope  of  tlie  continuation  school  should  be  broadened  to 
include  those  elements  of  general  and  liberal  education  that  are  so  fundamental 
to  sound  democratic  citizenship.  It  should  supply  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
must  leave  school  and  go  to  work  something  of  the  insight,  something  of  the 
broader  outlook*  something  of  the  stimulus  to  mental  growth  that  the  full-time 
high  schools  and  colleges  provide.  It  should  be  not  a  thing  apart,  a  cheap 
makeshift  for  the  unfortunate,  but  ratlier  a  recognized  and  well-supported  unit 
in  democracy's  public  school  system — a  temporary  unit,  let  us  hope,  serving 
a  UHt^ful  purpose  u^itil  the  day  when  democracy  decrees  tliat  every  boy  and  girl 
to  the  age  of  at  least  18  years  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attendance  upon 
a  full-time  school  the  work  of  which  is  adapted  both  to  his  capacities  as  a  learner 
and  to  his  needs  as  a  citizen.^ 

THE   COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  a  special  t>pe  of  continu- 
ation school  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  cooperative  school.^ 
Developed  first  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  college 
of  engineering,  the  plan  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  secondary 
school  conditions,  and  is  in  operation  in  a  number  of  cities. 

The  essential  features  of  the  plan  seem  to  be : 

(1)  A  definite  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  educational 
institution  and  one  or  more  industrial  plants,  by  which  the  theoretical 
instruction  is  given  b3^  the  institution  and  the  practical  experience  is 


^A  Nntlonul  Program  for  Education — A  Statement  issaed  by  the  Commission  on  tbe 
Em(>rgency  in  Education  and  tbe  Program  for  Readjustment;  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Wasbtngton,  D.  C,  June,  1918,  pp.  24,  26. 
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given  by  the  industries,  and  both  are  coordinated  in  a  systematic  and 
progressive  educational  program. 

(2)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  plant  to  make  snch 
adjustments  in  equipment,  processes,  and  methods  as  are  necessary 
for  promotion  of  the  educational  aim. 

(3)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institution  to  elim- 
inate nonessentials  and  to  base  theoretical  instruction  on  what  actually 
happens,  and  sufficient  skill  in  organization  to  secure  "  realization  of 
theory  through  its  practical  applications." 

(4)  Careful  selection  of  employers,  instructors,  and  student-work- 
ers, who  are  capable  of  being  inspired  with  a  vision  of  the  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

(5)  Administration  of  the  device  of  alternating  periods  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  continuous  and  progressive  action  on  the  process  or 
job  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  student  and  the  in- 
structor in  the  school. 

8PE<  lAL  ADVANTAGES  IX  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  considering  the  advantages  of  the  cooperative  plan  in  the  high 
school  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  first  appeal  is  made  to 
boys  and  girls  not  now  in  school — ^to  those  who,  because,  of  economic 
necessity  or  indifference,  have  left  school  to  go  to  work  or  to  loaf. 
The  niunber  of  these  has  bfeen  variously  estimated  by  different  au- 
thorities, but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  in  excess  of  75  per 
cent  of  all  minors  over  14  years  of  age.  If  any  considerable  number 
of  these  can  be  brought  back  into  the  schools,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
worth  the  effort. 

In  the  next  place,  a  strong  appeal  is  made  to  many  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  high  school  at  the  cost  of  much  real  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial.  If  some  way  can  be  found  to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost  they  can 
and  will  remain  in  school. 

Again,  some  lessons  can  be  learned  only  through  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  lessons  include  the 
proper  relation  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  phases  of  life, 
the  meaning  and  value  of  money,  the  meaning  of  work  and  wages, 
and  the  relation  between  them,  the  importance  of  life  motives.  The 
learning  of  these  lessons  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  one  individual 
as  to  another,  irrespective  of  economic,  intellectual,  or  social  status. 
The  cooperative  plan  is  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved,  and  hence  its  advantages  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  youth. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  special  advantages  of  the 
cooperative  plan  in  the  high  school  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  safeguards  thrown  about  the  young  people  in  their  places 
of  employment,  through  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  and 
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the  cooperation  of  employers,  show  an  abnost  unbelievable  improve- 
ment over  the  conditions  hitherto  characterizing  the  employment  of 
minors  in  many  places. 

(2)  The  cooperative  plan  makes  it  possible  for  some  boys  and  girls 
to  continue  in  school,  because  of  wages  earned  on  half-time.  Pro- 
longing the  period  of  active  connection  with  the  school,  and  of  con- 
tact with  sympathetic  teac|iers  and  advisers,  confers  an  incalculable 
benefit  on  gi-owing  boys  and  girls,  and  should  lead  to  a  permanent 
impetus  to  better  things. 

(3)  The  plan  will  doubtless  induce  some  to  remain  in  school  be- 
cause the  school  work  is  thus  made  more  interesting,  and  the  student 
can  see  a  more  direct  isolation  between  schooling  and  the  promotion  of 
his  own  interests. 

(4)  The  experiences  involved  promote  a  more  earnest  and  thought- 
ful attitude  toward  work  and  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

(5)  The  plan  discourages  idleness  and  unwholesome  use  of  time, 
since  the  longer  school  day  and  year  are  fully  occupied  with  inter- 
esting activities. 

(6)  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  on  half- 
time,  under  suitable  auspices,  has  a  definite  prevocational  value, 
assisting  young  persons  to  discover  their  tastes  and  probable  apti- 
tudes. 

(7)  The  successful  operation  of  a  cooperative  school  or  class  af- 
fords a  convincing  demonstration  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  work, 
under  pjoper  conditions,  can  be  made  to  contribute  definitely  to  the 
development  of  youth,  instead  of  being,  as  frequently  hei*etofore,  a 
demoralizing,  disheartening,  and  stunting  influence. 

(8)  The  ])lan  gives  the  student,  at  the  Aery  least,  a  foothold  in 
some  industry  or  occupation,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  lost  when  the 
time  conies  to  leave  scliool  and  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  self: 
support. 

(D)  It  should  hv  emphasized  that  this  plan  does  not  neglect  the 
need  for  general  e<iucation,  but  insures  to  each  individual  an  amount 
of  cultural  and  liberalizing  education  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  further  study  if  he  later  finds  it  possible  to  continue  his 
education.  He  certainl}^  gets  more  of  the  cultural  side  of  education 
than  he  will  if  he  leaves  school  entirely  to  go  to  work. 

PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  phase  of  progress  in  vocational  education  has  resulted  from 
the  enforced  examination  of  proper  methods  and  procedure  in  the 
preliminary  or  preparatory  stages,  which  have  come  to  be  included 
under  the  generally  accepted  term  of  "prevocational  education." 
Tliis  development  is  taking  the  form  of  a  new  interest  in  the  special 
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educational  problems  presented  by  boys  and  girls  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  the  period  of  compulsory  schooling  and  the  year  or 
two  immediately  following. 

During  the  past  few  years  certain  propositions  seem  to  have  been 
emerging  above  the  surface  of  discussion:  (1)  The  amount  of  school- 
ing prescribed  by  law  in  most  States  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  general  diffusion  among  the  population  of  those  qualities  of  high 
intelligence,  sound  health,  good  citizenship,  and  economic  inde- 
pendence which  are  regarded  as  indispensable  to  our  national  life; 
(2)  too  many  of  our  children  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  for  no 
reason,  fail  to  go  beyond  the  legal  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
schooling,  or  even  to  attain  them — for  too  nmny  boys  and  girls  the 
minimum  has  become  the  maximiun;  (3)  modifications  in  school 
programs  and  methods  have  induced  many  children  to  remain  in 
school  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  who  otherwise  would 
have  left,  and  doubtless  will  retain  many  others  if  made  effective; 
(4)  if  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  many  children  will  leave  school 
at  the  earliest  legal  opportunity,  we  can  at  least  give  them  some- 
thing during  the  last  jrear  or  two  they  are  in  school  which  will  be 
more  serviceable  to  them  than  the  traditional  formal  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  current  progress,  Dr.  Snedden  says: 

The  efforts  now  being  made  In  various  States  to  reorganise  curricula  of 
training  and  instruction  for  children  12  to  14  or  15  years  of  age  constitute  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  and  important  of  contemx>orary  movements  in 
education.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  educational  needs  of  pupils  of  12  to  14  years  of  age  are  variable  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  conditions  of  educational  adminstration  permitted,  a  number 
of  courses  of  training  and  instruction,  dissimilar  as  to  many  Important  elements 
and  also  even  as  to  quality  of  results  expected  in  common  studies,  should  be 
provided.* 

One  of  the  concrete  expressions  of  this  new  interest,  and  an  attempt 
to  realize  the  aim  herein  referred  to,  is  the  intermediate  school,  or 
junior  high  school.    On  this  point  Prof.  Noyes  well  says: 

It  Is  the  glory  of  the  junior  high-school  plan  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  child,  that  it  is  a  constructive  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  by  vitalizing 
the  curriculum." 

THREE  TYPES  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Noyes  distinguishes  three  types  of  junior  high  school:  (1) 
In  this  type  the  teaching  is  departmentalized,  each  teacher  having 

^  David  Snedden :  Manual  Trahiing  Magazine,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  December,  1918, 
p.  158. 

*  William  NoyeH :  The  Junior  High  School  and  Indnstrial  BdacaUon.  Manaal  Tralflhiff 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIX,  Mo.  5,  January,  1918,  pp.  153-157. 
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hut  one  or  two  subjects.  In  some  cases  there  have  been  notable 
changes  made  in  curriculum,  but  in  many  such  schools  there  has  been 
no  change  in  either  the  amount  or  the  method  of  industrial  work. 
(2^)  In  this  type  specialization  has  been  the  determining  factor.  The 
boy  and  girl  and  their  advisers  decide,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  entering 
the  seventh  grade  whether  he  or  she  is  to  go  to  college,  to  the  farm, 
to  the  countinghouse,  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  factory,  or  to  the  studio. 
"That  such  courses  are  called  optional  ^ould  not  divert  attention 
from  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  is  early  choice 
and  specialization  in  vocational  lines."  (3)  This  type  is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  boy  and  girl  should  have  as  great  variety  of 
experience  as  is  practicable,  and  that  definite  vocational  choices 
should  be  deferred  ris  long  as  possible. 

In  Its  extreme  form,  the  pupil  would  pass  through  a  cycle,  not  only  of  indus- 
trial but  also  of  commercial,  agricultural,  artistic,  and  academic  activities. 
It  assumes  that  at  the  age  of  early  adolescence  It  Is  impossible  to  forasee  what 
the  predilections  and  ablllticc$  of  any  child,  boy  or  girl,  are  going  to  be. 

In  America  more  thjij^  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  free  vocational 
choices  are  possible,  and  examples  are  constantly  brought  to  our  attention  of 
men,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  women,  who  try  one  vocation  after  another  before 
settling  into  their  life  work.  And  if  we  grown-nps  keep  changing  for  so  many 
years,  by  what  right  should  we  impose  a  choice  on  children  under  15^  * 

THREE    IMPORTANT   ELE3fENTS. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  industrial  work  in  the  junior  high  school  it  is 
important  to  maintain  what  Mr.  Bowman  calls  the  "  vocational  guid- 
ance flavor."  By  way  of  fui*tlier  analysis  he  points  out  three. im- 
portant elements  whidi  should  characterize  the  Avork : 

(1)  Tlie  boys  should  become  familiar  with  tools,  form  habits  of  good  work- 
manship, and  come  in  contact  with  efficient  shop  organisuitlon  in  each  line  of 
work. 

(2)  They  sliould  learn  how:  these  constructions  are  made  in  industry,  how  the 
things  they  do  in  the  shop  are  placed  "  outside,*'  and  gain  some  industrial  intelli- 
gence and  Insight. 

(3)  They  should  gain  information  through  studies,  discussions,  talks,  visita- 
tions, and  readings  about  wages,  chances  for  advancement,  working  conditions, 
and  the  like,  in  the  work  outside  related  to  that  which  they  are  doing  in  school. 
This  work  will  lead  to  Investigations  of  lines  not  represented  in  the  school.* 

The  junior  high-school  organization  provides,  or  may  provide,  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  vocational  guidance  and  prevocational 
phases  of  education.  That  the  movement  to  introduce  the  junior 
high-school  plan  seems  to  be  spreading,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  significant  of  further 
developments  to  be  expected  in  these  fields. 

1  Willtam  Noyes :  The  Junior  High  School  and  Industrial  Education.  Manual  Training 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5,  January,  1018,  pp.  lCa-157. 

*  Clyde  A.  Bowman :  Industrial  Bducation  for  the  Smaller  Community.  Manual  Train- 
ing Magasino,  Vol.  XVHI,  No.  5,  January,  1917,  pp.  177-180. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  students  of  current  ten- 
dencies in  secondary  education,  however,  it  is  possible  in  this  as  in 
other  things  to  have  the  form  without  the  substance.  Some  such 
systems  have  advertised  the  introduction  of  the  junior  high-school 
plan,  whereas  examination  will  show  that  nothing  more  has  been 
done  than  to  take  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from  the  elementary 
school,  and  the  ninth  grade  from  the  high  school,  and  put  the  three 
together  in  a  building  of  their  own. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thkt  there  shall  be  a  more  definite 
and  authoritative  determination  of  the  purposes  of  prevocational 
education,  the  junior  high  school,  and  other  departmental  or  special 
schemes  of  organization,  and  then  a  careful  checking  up  of  the 
means  employed  and  the  results  secured.  Formal  reorganization 
is  of  no  avail  if  actual  results  desired  are  not  secured. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  RECEIVES  NEW 

IMPETUS. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  two  products  of  the  war  which 
we  should  not  willingly  relinquish  from  our  national  life:  "One 
is  the  spirit  of  thrift  wldch  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns;  the  other  is  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which  has  been 
developed  by  our  training  camps."  * 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION'. 

This  enthusiasm  for  education  will  necessarily  be  colored  by  the 
experiences  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  will  reflect  the  new 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  service.  Education  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  culture  and  self-development,  but  from  now  on  it  must 
do  more.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  education  to  de- 
velop efficiency  of  the  most  rigorous  and  exacting  type,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  generate  idealism  and  nobility  of  motive.  Even  the 
educational  program  of  our  training  camps,  which  many  thought  of 
only  in  terms  of  inexorable  military  discipline  and  short  cuts  to  well- 
defined  objectives,  made  definite  provision  for  the  humanistic  ele- 
ment— the  "  morale  "  of  the  troops. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  education  can  be  vocational  and  cul- 
tural ;  henceforth  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  education  that  is  not 
both.  The  new  point  of  view  that  seems  to  be  making  definite  head- 
way suggests  again  the  essential  unity  of  the  thing  we  call  educa- 
tion. 

The  immediate  effect  upon  education  of  the  war  and  its  concomi- 
tant events  unquestionably  will  be  a  new  emphasis  on  certain  special 
phases:  (1)  Education  for  health,  (2)  education  for  vocation,  and 

1  OuUook,  editorial ;  Dec  18,  1910,  p.  G13. 
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(3)  education  for  citizenship.  The  urgent  need  for  attention  to 
these  matters  has  been  brought  home  to  the  consciousne^  of  the 
people  as  never  before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  contrary  to 
the  prophecies  of  some  of  our  educational  leaders,  the  Nation  has 
been  afforded  a  most  convincing  demonstration  that  these  objectives 
are  positively  attainable  without  the  sacrifice  of  those  finer  qualities 
of  human  life  and  relationships — ^the  humanistic  element — and,  what 
is  even  more  to  the  point,  the  machinery  and  methods  for  reaching 
these  ends  were  in  process  of  being  definitely  worked  out. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  constructive  contributions*  most 
needed  at  the  present  time,  would  be  the  formulation  of  policies  of 
vocational  education  which  will  show  clearly  and  definitely  the  rela- 
tionships which  a  program  for  vocational  education  should  bear  to 
a  program  for  health  education,  to  a  program  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion, to  a  program  for  complete  education. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  suffered  and  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  engineers,  scientists,  and  skilled  mechanics,  and  took  no  ade- 
quate action.  During  the  war  the  point  was  reached  where  measures 
for  remedying  this  lack  became  an  imperative  necessity,  and  hence 
schemes  for  vocational  and  technical  training  were  developed  on  an 
unlieard-of  scale.  We  came  to  realize  that  we  must  make  a  more 
determined  effort  to  secure  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
people  a  serviceable  amount  of  technical  and  scientific  training.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  we  must  vitalize  the  work  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  higher  engineering 
and  scientific  schools,  and  stimulate  them  to  do  their  part  in  this 
great  program. 

SUGGESTIONS   OF   EDUCATORS. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  guiding  tliis  development,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  summoned  to  Washington  during  the  week  of 
May  20, 1918,  a  group  of  educators,  and  requested  them  to  cooperate 
in  the  formulation  of  the  outlines  of  a  definite  progi*am  that  might 
be  submitted  to  school  authorities  for  adoption.  The  committee  in- 
cluded men  from  the  staffs  of  city  superintendents  of  public  schools, 
principals  of  high  schools,  representatives  of  trade  and  technical 
schools,  and  teacher-training  institutions.  This  group  was  repre- 
sentative alike  of  the  technical,  administrative,  and  instructional 
phases  of  the  problems  involved,  and  pooled  the  results  of  extensive 
and  varied  experience  in  both  education  and  industry. 

Consequently,  the  program  and  recommendations  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  set  forth  in  a  report  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education/ 

^  lodustrial  Arts  In  Secondary  Schooli,  etc. ;  Secondary  School  Circular  No.  4,  Septem- 
ber,  1018 ;  Bureau  of  Education,  Washini^ton,  D.  C. 
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carry  gixat  weight,  and  deserve  the  careful  study  of  school  authorities. 
Included  within  the  brief  compass  of  30  pages  may  be  found  definite, 
practical  suggestions,  some  of  which  may  be  ca,rried  out  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  high-school  years  in  almost  any  school  system 
in  the  country, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  may  be  summarized  briefly, 
as  follows : 

(1)  Boards  of  education  should  make  it  possible  to  offer  training 
pi*eparatory  to  some  of  the  occupations  specified,  at  least  the  founda- 
tion work  courses,  in  practically  all  high  schools. 

(2)  Wherever  practicable  the  cooperative  shopwork  plan  (part- 
time  division  between  schooling  and  employment)  should  be  intro- 
duced, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  public-school  authorities. 

(3)  The  daily,  weekly,  and  annual  school  sessions  should  be  length- 
ened. 

(4)  Wherever  practicable  a  number  of  elective  two-year  vocational 
courses  should  be  offered,  with  the  following  division  of  time:  (a) 
16  hours  per  week  in  shopwork;  (6)  15  hours  per  week  in  related  and 
general  subjects. 

(5)  For  industrial  arts  work  in  the  general  high  school,  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  should  be  10  hours  per  week,  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

(6)  From  4  to  10  periods  per  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
should  be  devoted  to  handwork,  with  the  emphasis  on  practical  shop- 
work  in  wood  and  metal  preparatory  to  the  work  suggested  for  the 
high  school. 

Other  recommendations  relate  to  consolidated  and  rural  schools, 
and  to  the  importance  of  securing  properly  qualified  teachers  to  con- 
duct the  work. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  recommendations 
presented  in  this  report  is  twofold :  (a)  To  increase  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  young  men  receiving  instruction  in  technical  and  in- 
dustrial work;  and  (6)  to  increase  the  practical  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  by  bringing  about  a  more  definite  coordination  between 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  Nation, 

CRITICISM  EXAMINED. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  again  to  certain  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the  philosophy  underlying  the  voca- 
tional phases  of  public  education.    There  are  still  those  who  appear 
'  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  perceive  that  education  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.    It  is  difficult  to 
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Argue  with  such  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  current  conception  of 
publicly  supported  education  in  a  democracy,  which  is  that  educa- 
tion should  include  at  least:  (1)  Education  for  citizenship  and 
civic  responsibilities;  (2)  education  for  health;  (8)  education  for 
economic  self-support,  the  vocation;  (4)  education  for  the  human 
relationships,  culture,  refinement,  use  of  leisure  time,  the  spiritual 
values. 

In  particular,  the  notion  that  children  who  are  about  to  leave 
school  permanently,  or  who,  having  left,  are  recalled  for  the  purpose, 
maj'  safely  be  given  specific  instruction  that  will  assist  in  getting 
an  economic  start  in  life — this  notion  has  proved  a  stiunbling- 
block  to  some  who  believe  that  this  process  invohes  the  sacrifice  of 
something  of  supreme  value  to  the  child  and  to  the  State.  An  at- 
tentive reading  of  certain  criticisms  which  have  appeared  suggests 
that  the  argument,  if  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  would  read : 

Major  premise:  Many  diildren  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  are  legaUy  free 
to  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  qualifled  to  look  after  themselves 
or  not.  . '  .    , 

Miiwr  itremisc:  An  effective  program  of  vocational  e<liication  may  induce 
numbers  of  such  children  to  remain  in  scliool  longer  than  they  otherwise  would 
in  order  to  prepare  for  some  wage-earning  position. 

Conclusion:  This  additional  schoolln;.'  d('tinit<»ly  :ind  i»erninnently  presciibes 
the  futme  careers  of  the  children,  making  it  inuMissible  that  they  shall  ever 
be  otlier  than  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  is  therefore  an 
oflTense  nji:ainst  both  the  individual  and  society. 

.The  principal  defect  in  this  argument  is  that  the  pix)cess  of  reason- 
ing is  invalid,  and  the  conclusion  non  sequi^ur.  Students  of  edu- 
cation have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  a 
vocation  once  entered  upon  b)'  a  young  person  must  be  followed 
through  life. 

Furtheniiore,  tlie  obviwis  alternative,  and  the  only  one  seriously 
proposed,  is  tp  accept  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
boA^s  and  girls  will  continue  to  dvo\}  out  of  school  "before  attaining 
adequate  preparation  for  life's  duties.  And  it  is  precisely  against 
amiable  accjuiescence  in  this  iiietfectual  alternative  that  current  popu- 
lar intercut  in  education  has  been  aroused. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCIATION   NOT  AN  ENCROACHMKNT. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  summaries  of  the  case  against  the  criti- 
cism referred  to  is  a  statement  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Snedden. 
It  is  in  answer  to  the  thoughtlessly  repeated  charge  that  vocational 
education  seeks  (1)  to  destroy  or  supplant  the  public  school,  and  (2) 
to  establish  or  substitute  a  narrow  type  of  education  which,  by  teach- 
ing mere  skill  of  hand,  will  limit  the  possible  futures  of  young  people 
and  prescribe  for  them  careers  without  prospect  of  growth  and 
development. 
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In  reply  to  these  two  charges  it  is  aptly  pointed  out  that,  wherever 
vocational  schools  have  been  established,  the  entrance  conditions  are 
substantially  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  In  most  States  these  requirements  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  age  of  pupil  and  school  grade  completed. 

In  other  words,  no  youth  may  enter  a  vocational  school  untU  he  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  Is  equally  free  to  enter  the  shop  or  office  as  a  fuU-tlme 
worker,  or  to  spend  his  (or  her)  days  exclusively  at  farm  or  home  work.  To 
the  charge  sometimes  made  thnt  tlie  specialized  vocational  school  is  ''narrow- 
ing," it  Is  a  fair  retort  to  question  whether  it  is  more  **  narrowing  "  than  the 
place  In  the  department  store,  the  specialty  In  the  factory,  or  the  dally  routine 
of  office,  farm,  or  home.    For  these  are  certainly  the  prevaUing  alternatives.^ 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet,  and  member  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  is  peitinent: 

Let  me  say  that  industrial  education  Is  not  educating  men  into  the  mlU.  I 
have  been  told  that  It  was,  and  that  wliat  was  sought  was  to  train  a  working 
class;  that  it  attempted  not  only  to  train  our  children  into  the  mills,  but  also 
to  develop  class  legislation  on  their  account  The  allegations  are  utterly 
untrue.  Industrial  education  is  for  every  phase  of  Industry,  and  tliose  who 
teach  It  most  and  urge  it  strongest  are  against  confining  It  to  any  narrow  groove 
of  single  processes.* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  chargeable  with  limiting  the  oppor- 
tunities or  prescribing  the  future  careers  of  youth,  the  vocational 
school  must  fairly  be  credited  not  only  with  providing  a  substantial 
extension  of  educational  opportunity,  but  also  with  equipping  boys 
and  girls  with  the  means  to  make  their  careers  whatever  they  will. 
Every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  providing  practical  education 
preparing  for  wage-earning  efficiency  will  lessen  rather  than  increase 
the  handicaps  which  beset  those  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  look 
forward  to  college  or  university  education. 

1  David  Snedden :  Publicly  Supported  Vocational  Education :  Is  It  Undemocnitlct ; 
Manual  Training  Magaxine.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  S,  April,  1917,  pp.  821-324. 

•WlUlam  C  Bedfield;  Manual  Training  Magasine,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  0,  April,  191 7» 
p.  2G2. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 
By  J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 


This  name  was  adopted  in  Mardi,  1918.  The  work  of  the  organi- 
zation is  an  ezpansicm  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  1914.  The  scale  upon  which  it  was  done  was  limited  by  tho 
finances  that  could  be  secured  for  it. 

The  acute  demand  for  food  production  growing  out  of  the  war 
conditions  made  expansion  possible. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  pf  Education,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
February  14,1918: 

My  Deab  Mb.  Secbbtabt:  For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
been  developing  slowly,  with  a  small  appropriation,  a  plan  of  school-directed 
home  gardening  in  cities,  towns,  viUages,  and  suburban  communities  which 
has  proved  so  effective,  both  for  education  and  for  food  production,  that  I  feel 
it  to  be  almost  imperative  that  it  be  put  into  operation  at  once  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  food  emergency  which  now  exists  and 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

The  plan  consists  in  enlisting  boys  nnd  girls  between  the  ages  of  9  or  10  and 
14  or  15  in  systematic  garden  work  for  food  production  on  such  plats  of  ground 
as  can  be  had  for  this  purpose  near  their  homes,  on  back  yards,  side  yards,  and 
vacant  lots,  and  then  providing  teacher-directors  for  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
teacher-director  for  each  group  of  from  100  to  150  garden  workers.  Parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  are  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  children  when- 
ever this  is  possible.  The  work  of  the  children  Is  done  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturdays  and  vacation  days,  so  that  no  time  is  taken  from  school. 

In  the  schools  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  suburban  communities  of  the 
United  States  there  are  approximately  7,000,000  children  of  the  ages  given  above ; 
of  these  probably  5,000,000  would  be  able  to  find  some  space  for  gardening 
and  can  be  induced  to  do  systematic  garden  work  under  this  plan.  For  their 
Instruction  and  direction  40,000  teacher-directors  will  be  needed,  and  in  aU  the 
larger  places  there  should  be  general  superintendents  and  instructors  of  these 
teacher-directors.  Under  proper  supervision  this  army  of  boys  and  girls  may 
easily  produce  $250,000,000  worth  of  food,  which  wiU  reach  the  consumer  in 
perfect  condition  without  cost  for  transportation  or  handling  and  without  loss 
til  rough  deterioration  on  the  markets.  An  equal  amount  of  other  forms  of 
food  may  thereby  be  released  for  exportation  for  the  use  of  our  armies  and 
our  allies  overseas.  Many  mlUions  of  dollars  may  be  produced  and  saved  for 
investment  in  bonds  or  war  savings  stamps,  and  the  children  engaged  in  work 
win  be  benefited  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Since  the  work  will  be 
done  by  children  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  on  land  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  used,  there  wiU  be  no  cost  except  for  supervision  and  direction 
and  for  tools,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  Experience  shows  tiiat  the  cost  ct  these 
ii2ase— IS  8 
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doefl  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  food  iffodnced,  and  is  oftoi  much 
less. 

The  Department  of  Agricalture  has  agreed  to  famish  to  the  Bureau  of  Bdn- 
catlon,  f6r  the  promotion  of  this  work,  its  huUetins  and  leaflets  on  gardening 
in  such  munhera  aa  may  be  needed,  and  will  aak  its  coantjr  a«ricaltiirai  agents 
and  home-demonstration  agents  to  use  a  part  of  their  time  In  supervlstng  and 
Instructing  teacher-directors  when  they  have  the  ability  and  when  this  work 
does  not  take  too  much  time  from  their  other  and  more  legitimate  duties. 

The  States  division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  promised  to  co- 
operate in  raising  money  in  State  and  local  communities  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
supervisors  in  places  where  this  may  be  necessary.  The  National  War  Oardto 
CommlasiOQ  wtU  oooperate  by  donatiiig  in  nnHiHftrt  numbers  its  practical 
garden  buOetins,  and  by  printing  for  distribution  at  cost  n  daily  record  )>ook 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Bducatlon  for  keeping  garden 
accounts. 

But  all  this  can  be  made  effective  only  through  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which,  to  enable  it  to  stimulate  and  direct  this  work  eff^tlvely,  most  have  In 
^e  beginning  approxtinately  |S6,dO(l  In  addition  to  ail  fonds  whldi  It  now  baa, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  estimates: 

BBtimate  of  oott  for  promotino  achool-directed  home  garden  work. 

One  director ^ $4,000 

One  assistant  director 8,000 

Fifteen  steoographera,  t3rpewrlter8,  and  uialling  and  filing 

clerks 18, 000 

One  Bsssenger 800 

Typewriting,    multigraphing,    and    addressographing   ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment,  and  supplies  and  stationery.  10, 000 

Total 35, 800 

Because  of  the  very  great  importance  of  this  matter,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  whatever  la  done  must  be  done  very  quickly,  I  have  the  honor  to  request 
that  you  give  it  your  very  careful  consideration,  and  if  it  commends  itself  to 
you,  that  you  ask  the  President  to  make  available  to  the. Bureau  of  Education 
for  this  use  so  much  of  his  War  Emergency  Fund  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  until  other  funds  are  available  through  congressional 
appropriation  or  otherwise. 
Respectfully  submitted.  P.  P.  Glaxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  honorable  the  Secrbtakt  or  ths  Interioe. 

Following  this  letter,  and  upon  the  request  of  Secretary  Lane, 
President  Wilson  appropriated  $60,000  from  the  National  Security 
and  Defense  Fund  to  promote"^  school  and  school-supervised  home 
gardening  among  the  school  children  of  America  residing  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Up  to  this  time  the  field  had  been  practically 
untouched  by  any  governmental  agency.  In  a  few  cities  throughout 
the  country,  gai*den  work  had  .been  undertaken  by  the  schools  and  by 
civic  organizations,  but  these  instances  were  few  in  number. 

Early  in  April,  1918,  the  following  suggestions  on  plans  of  organi- 
sation were  sent  to  school  suporinteodeats  and  garden  teachers  and 
supervisors: 
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Number  of  members  in  a  compcmj:  Ten  to  oue  hundred  and  fltty. 

Age  limit:  Any  school  child,  but  preferably  the  more  Important  companies 

should  be  enlisted  from  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade. 
Reqnfrements  for  enlistment:  The  signing  of  an  obligation  mrd  in  which  the 
pnpil  agrees  to  raise  one  or  more  food  crops  and  to  keep  records  of  his  work 
and  the  results^  reporting  them  to  the  teacher  or  garden  auperrisor.    Tfaes*) 
cards  will  be  furnished  by  this  bureau. 
Officers:  Each  company  to  have  a  captain  and  one  or  two  lientenants,  the 

Tatter  depending  upon  the  numl>er  of  soldiers  enlisted. 
Insignia : 

For  the  privates,  a  servioe  bar  with  U.  8.  8.  O.  in  red  letters  on  a  white 

Imckgroond  with  a  border  of  blue. 
For  the  second  Ueutenant,  the  same  bar  with  one  white  star  in  the  border. 
For  the  first  lieutenant,  the  same  bar  with  two  white  stars  in  the  border. 
For  the  captain,  the  same  bar  with  three  white  stars  in  the  border. 
For  the  garden  teadier  or  supervisor,  similar  insignia  witlioot  stars,  with 
blue  letters  and  a  red  border, 
ttiliatment  of  existing  organizations:  Any   organization   of  school  children 
now  doing  garden  work  will  be  eligible  to  enlistment     Such  organizations 
may  keep  their  existing  form,  if  they  so  desire  and  have  the  additional  im- 
petus of  belonging  to  a  national  army  fostered  by  President  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  tlie  Oommlsrioner  of  Education.    Tbe  aim  of  this 
army  is  to  nationalize  and  nnify  the  great  work  now  being  carried  on  among  y 
school  children  of  America. 

Five  regional  and  one  general  director  wm:^  chosen  to  organize  and 
carry  forward  the  work.  The  regional  directors  were  selected  because 
of  their  eicpert  and  practical  knowledge  of  gardoiing  and  their  ex- 
tensive experience  as  garden  and  agriculture  teachers.  Their  duties 
were  to  include  the  writing  of  garden  leaflets  in  language  and  form 
suited  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  and  adaptable  to  class  or- 
ganization. Each  region  was  to  be  furnished  separate  leaflets.  They 
were  to  meet  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  district  to  which 
diey  were  to  be  sent  As  an  illustration,  the  southeastern  region  has 
fiye  zonal  districts,  and  separate  leaflets  were  writt^i  for  each.  These 
garden  lesson  leaflets  were  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  who  were 
able  through  their  help  to  conduct  companies  successfully  through 
the  garden  season. 

A  partial  report  made  July  10. 1918,  showed  the  following  results : 

1.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  responded  to  ^ 
the  call  of  the  President  and  enlisted  in  tiie  United  States  School 
(xarden  Army. 

2.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  home  and  vabant  lots 
were  converted  into  productive  land.  This  released  an  equal  acreage 
used  in  truck  gardening  for  the  i>roduotion  of  other  foodstuffs  more 
important  for  war  purposes.  It  relieved  transportation  congestion 
through  home  consumption  of  home-produced  foodstuffs. 
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8.  Fifty  thousand  teachers  reoeived  valuable  instruction  in  garden- 
ing through  the  garden  leaflets  written  by  experts  in  this  office  and 
distributed  from  here.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  leaflets 
were  sent  out. 

4.  Boards  of  education  and  other  civic  organizations  were  influ- 
enced to  give  financial  and  moral  support  to  the  school  and  home 
garden  movement  and  to  pay  extra  salaries  for  aapervision  and 
teaching. 

5.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  became  interested  in  the 
pirden  movement  and  worked  with  their  children  in  home  gardens. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  alone  5,200  mothers,  represraiting  62  parental  asso- 
ciations, actively  supported  food  production  in  the  schools. 

6.  Thousands  of  civic,  commercial,  and  patriotic  organizations  be- 
came interested  in  the  movement  and  gave  it  hearty  support. 

7.  One  and  one-half  million  children  were  given  something  to  do 
last  summer ;  something  that  helped  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  ooun- 
try  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  something  that  helped  them  to  build 
character,  and  something  that  appealed  to  and  developed  their 
patriotism. 

8.  Home  and  vacant  lot  gardening  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  was 
dignified  and  made  popular  to  a  degree  that  practically  insured  it 
a  prominent  place  in  the  school  system  of  our  country.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  educational  and  material  value  of  such  results. 
No  other  movement  in  history  promises  so  much  in  aiding  the  ^  back- 
to-the-soil "  movement  as  this. 

President  Wilson  made  a  second  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  con- 
tinue the  work  until  July,  1919,  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization. 

A  slight  readjustment  of  territory  assigned  to  the  regional  directors 
was  necessary.  The  southeastern  region  was  enlarged  by  adding 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  from  the  southern  region. 
The  southern  region  in  turn  was  given  Missouri  and  Kansas  from  the 
central  section  and  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  western  sec- 
tion. The  five  regional  directors  remain  the  same  as  before  the  new 
adjustment. 

Twenty-five  assistant  regional  directors  were  appointed.  The 
duties  of  the  assistant  regional  directors  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
i'e<rional  directors,  but  are  on  a  more  intensive  scale  and  in  a  more 
limited  territory.  They  work  under  the  direction  of  the  regional 
director  in  a  part  of  his  territory  assigned  to  them  and  make  weekly 
reports  to  him. 

Under  this  organization  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army  is 
working  for  the  season  1918-19. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 
By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 


Contexts. — Introductory — State  supervlsora — Jeanes  industrial  teachers — County  train- 
injc  schools — Rosenwald  schools — Phelps-Stokes  fund — Public  school  facilities — Recent 
publications — Educational  meetings — Church  boards — Private  and  denominational 
schools. 


The  past  year  has  witnessed  considerable  progress  in  the  field  of 
negro  education,  despite  adverse  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Probably  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year  was  the 
appointment  in  Texas  of  a  State  supervisor  of  rural  Negro  schools, 
whose  salary  and  expenses  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State.  Short 
terms,  poor  schoolhouses,  and  low  salaries  continue  to  hamper  the 
works  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  problem  of  Negro  education  nas 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  white  South  by  the  recent  exodus 
of  Negroes  from  that  section,  a«d  some  improvement  has  already 
been  made.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
actual  amounts  appropriated  by  the  Southern  States  for  salaries  of 
colored  teachers,  the  Negroes  still  receive  no  gi-eater  proportion  of 
the  sums  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  official  reports  of 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  show  that  these  officials 
are  trying  to  increase  the  school  facilities  for  Negroes  and  are  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  matter.  During  the  year  bulletins 
and  leaflets  dealing  with  various  phases  of  Negro  education  have 
been  published  by  State  departments  of  education. 

The  number  of  Jeanes  industrial  teachers  has  increased,  and  their 
work  has  been  so  effective  that  one  State  superintendent  recommends 
in  his  official  report  that  similar  supervisors  be  employed  for  white 
schools.  The  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  has  en- 
abled these  teachers  to  organize  home  makers'  clubs  during  the 
summer  months.  In  doing  this  home  club  work  the  teachers  give 
demonstrations  of  cooking,  canning,  and  preserving.  The  General 
Education  Board  has  also  cooperated  with  the  States  in  maintaining 
supervisors  of  rural  schools  and  in  furnishing  equipment  for  county 
training  schools.  The  county  training  schools,  supported  by  the 
counties  with  the  aid  of  the  Slater  fund,  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  only  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  prevented 
the  building  of  additional  schools  during  the  year.  The  Rosenwald 
fund  has  made  possible  the  erection  of  a  number  of  rural  school- 
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houses.  The  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  which  financed  the  investigation 
of  ne^o  education,  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Its  work  has  been  the  maintenance  of  an  information  bureau, 
giving  expert  advice  to  schools  and  keeping  before  the  public  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Negro. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  have  had  a  very  difficult  year,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  supplies,  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds,  and 
the  loss  of  teachei-s  and  students  who  joined  the  military  forces  or 
went  into  some  form  of  war  work.  The  faculties  of  the  strongest 
schools  were  heavily  drawn  on  by  the  Government  and  other  agen- 
cies seeking  men  for  responsible  positions.  All  schools  with  sufficient 
equipment  cheerfully  assumed  the  additional  burden  of  training  sol- 
diers and  giving  special  courses  to  students,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  Cooperation  between  denominational  and  inde- 
pendent schools,  public  authorities  and  educational  funds,  has  been 
furthered  by  a  conomittee  on  Negro  education  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

STATE  SUPERVISORS. 

At  present  10  States,  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  maintain  supervisors  of  Negro  rural  schools.  Oklahoma  and 
Florida  are  the  only  States  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  negroes 
that  have  no  special  supervisor.  In  Texas  the  supervisor  is  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  State  supervisors  may  be  briefly  summarized 
under  four  heads:  (1)  The  improvement  of  school  facilities,  hj 
urging  county  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  to  extend 
school  terms,  pay  better  salaries,  and  provide  better  houses.  (2)  The 
development  of  county  training  schools,  maintained  by  the  cotrnties 
with  the  help  of  the  Slater  fund.  The  first  object  of  these  schools  is 
to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  In  offering  some  high-school 
work  and  industrial  training,  these  schools  are  rendering  a  large 
service.  (3)  The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  by  conducting 
county  institutes,  and  cooperating  with  State  normal  schools  and 
summer  schools  conducted  by  private  institutions.  (4)  The  promo- 
tion of  home-makers^  clubs.  In  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the 
State  supervisor  has  a  colored  man  to  assist  him  in  bis  work.  lo 
North  Carolina  the  salary  of  this  assistant  is  paid  by  the  State 
Colored  Teachers'  Association;  in  Mississippi  it  is  paid  by  the  State. 
The  work  of  these  assistants  has  been  of  great  value, 

JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  following  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Jeanes  fund  teacherflt 
who  are  county  industrial  supervisors,  is  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  Jeanes  fund: 
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The  Jeflfnes  fund,  for  the  Improvement  of  Negro  rural  schools,  cooperated  dur- 
ing the  session  ending  June  30, 1918,  with  public  school  superintendents  in  209 
counties  in  14  States. 

The  supervising  industrial  teachers,  paid  partly  by  the  counties  and  partly 
by  the  Jeanes  fund,  visited  regularly  in  these  counties  5,717  country  schools, 
maldng  in  all  20,903  visits  and  raising  for  purposes  of  school  improvement 
$204,646.  The  total  amount  of  salary  paid  to  the  supervising  teachers  was 
$65,182,  of  which  the  county  school  authorities  paid  $25,334  and  the  fund  $39,848. 

The  business  of  these  traveling  teachers,  worlcing  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent,  is  to  introduce  into  the  small  country  schools  simple 
home  industries;  to  give  tall^  and  lessons  on  sanitation,  i)ersonal  cleanliness, 
etc. ;  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses  and  school  grounds ;  and  to 
conduct  gardening  clubs  and  other  kinds  of  clubs  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  table  here  given  shows  the  extent  of  the  work  done  by  these 
teachers,  and  how  it  is  financed : 

Negro  rural  school  fund,  Jeanca  Foundation,  1018-19. 


States. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Number  of 
counties. 


Paid  by 
Jeanes  fund. 


Paid  by 
public  fund. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Geor^ , 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

Total..., 


124 

lao 

4 

24 

10 

U6 

126 

39 

14 

20 

6 

116 


15,223.00 
2,92^75 
1,055.00 

3,siaoo 

1,995.00 
4,185.00 

4,iiaoo 

5,815.00 
3,465.00 
3,557.50 
1,540.00 
2,973.00 


$3,800.83 
7,750.00 
612.00 
3,06a  00 
1,065.00 
2,848.00 
6,536.00 
7,065.00 
1,708.00 

5,uaoo 
i,moo 

3,132.00 


1217 


216 


40,657.25 


44,59L83 


1  Including  State  supervising  teachers. 

Several  of  the  State  supervisors  have  found  it  wise  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  counties  where  Jeanes  teachers  are  at  work.  In  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  there  is 
a  State  supervising  teacher.  The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  in  Ala- 
bama is  described  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  1917  annual 
report  of  the  department  of  education : 

SUPERVISION   or  SCHOOLS. 


As  an  aid  to  the  county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  It  has 
been  possible  to  place  in  24  counties,  through  assistance  from  the  Jeanes 
Foundation,  27  supervising  industrial  teachers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  are  women  with  special  training  in  industrial  work.  They 
supervise  the  elementary  industrial  training  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county, 
and  assist  In  the  general  supervision  of  the  Negro  schools.  The  fact  that  in 
1013  there  were  only  12  of  these  supervisors  employed  and  that  last  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  27  shows  the  success  with  which  these  workers  are 
meeting.    There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  counties  to  bear 
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aa  increased  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  tliese  workers,  who  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  of  iDestimable  value  to  the  school  officials  ami  people  of  tb^r 
respective  counties. ' 

That  State  school  officials  have  seen  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Jeanes  supervisors  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  year  1916-17: 

COLOSKD   SUPKEVISOBS    AND   THK   LESSON    TH£T    TKACH. 

Some  of  life's  best  lessons  are  taught  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  Ulus- 
trations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sluggard  who  was  advised  to  observe  the  un- 
recognized ant ;  and  so  we  may  say  that  If  any  man  wUl  observe  the  work  of 
th%  colored  demonstrators  or  supervising  teachers — men  and  women  whose 
services  have  been  almost  thrust  upon  the  State  by  private  generosity — fae  can 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  deciding  what  is  the  next  step  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  our  work  among  the  white  children.  These  colored  leaders  have 
increased  teachers'  salaries;  they  have  also  lengthened  the  term  and  have 
brought  into  the  schools  so  many  new  children  that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the 
per  capita  cost  materially  reduced. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

At  present  there  are  7Y  of  these  institutions,  and  several  others 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  abnormal  price  conditions  of  war  times 
have  passed.  They  are  divided  among  the  States  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama, 11;  Arkansas,  5;  Florida,  1;  G^rgia,  5;  Kentucky,  2;  Mary- 
land, 1;  Louisiana,  4;  Mississippi,  3;  North  Carolina,  14;  South 
Carolina,  6 ;  Tennessee,  6 ;  Texas,  5 ;  Virginia,  8.  These  schools  are 
built  and  maintained  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  public-school 
authorities,  the  iSlater  fund,  the  colored  people  of  the  county,  and 
the  local  white  friends  of  Negro  education.  This  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  North 
Carolina,  1915-16,  shows  the  plan  under  which  the  county  training 
schools  are  built  and  maintained : 

The  establlBbment  of  three  county  training  schooU  was  mentioned  in  my  first 
biennial  report.  These  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1914  In  the  counties  of 
Johnston,  Pamlico,  and  Wake.  These  schools  are  established  by  the  county 
boards  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendents. 
Their  main  support  is  apportioned  from  public-school  funds.  Some  aid  tor 
current  expenses  is  given  by  the  Slater  fund,  aifd  the  General  Education  Board 
has  made  donations  for  equipment.  * 

The  best  statement  I  have  seen  of  the  need  of  such  schools,  their  purpos«i 
and  the  conditions  for  receiving  outside  financial  aid  is  made  by  Dr.  James  H. 
DiUard,  director  of  tlie  Slater  fund.    It  is  as  follows : 

One  of  the  greatest  immediate  needs  is  for  even  fairly  competent  teaditfi 
in  the  smaU  nubile  schools.  The  Slater  fund  has  contributed  madb  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  but  In  the  past  its  contributions  in  this  dir^tlon  havj 
been  mainly  to  the  larger  and  higher  institutions.  There  Is  now  great  need 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  a  lower  grade  of  advaneement  The  imme- 
diate oonditions  under  which  such  work  muat  be  done  may  be  far  from  ideal* 
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but  the  effort  faces  facts  as  they  are.  It  Is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  In  the  small  rural  schools  for  negroes  have  got  what  they  have 
of  education  and  training  in  their  own  or  a  neighboring  county.  Many  superin- 
tendents are  showing  interest  In  the  improvement  of  some  central  school  in 
the  county,  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  somewhat  better  grade 
of  teachers. 

Aid  from  the  Slater  fund  is  given  on  the  following  simple  conditions : 

Birst.  That  the  school  property  shall  belong  to  the  State  or  county,  thus 
fixing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Second.  That  tliere  shall  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the  public 
funds  for  maintenance. 

Third.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through  at 
least  the  eighth  grade,  including  industrial  work,  and  in  the  last^-ear  some 
training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Slater  fund  has  agreed  to  appropriate  $500  for 
maintenance,  and  in  the  first  year,  where  new  buildings  or  repairs  may  be 
necessary,  to  aid  in  supplying  these  in  cooperation  with  amounts  raised  from 
other  sources. 

The  regular  State  public-school  course  of  study  is  followed  In  all  the  schools 
through  the  seven  elementary  grades.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  where 
there  is  a  ninth  gtade,  the  State  high-school  course  is  followed  with  negro 
history  substituted  In  most  cases  for  ancient  history,  simple  teacher  training, 
and  industrial  work  for  the  classics.  An  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  simple 
home  industries  throughout  the  school.  These  consist  of  cooking,  sewing,  house- 
keeping, laundry  work,  gardening,  manual  training,  and  the  like.  Last  spring 
several  of  the  schools  made  fly  screens  and  endeavored  to  get  the  people  in 
the  communities  generally  to  use  them.  Very  fine  gardening  work  was  done  at 
the  Method  School. 

Each  of  these  schools  receives  annually  $500  from  the  Sinter  fund  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  General  Education  Board  gave  $1,164  for  industrial  and 
other  equipment  for  the  three  schools  In  1914-15,  and  $3,160  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  the  five  schools  in  CH[)eratlon  In  1915-16. 

*  One  of  the  schools,  Parmele,  in  Martin  County,  received  $2,000  from  the 
rhelps-Stokes  fund  in  1915  to  aid  in  building.  Three  others  received  a  total  of 
$1,300  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  Slater  fund  in  1915-16. 

All  these  appropriations  were  made  to  supplement  local  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  named. 

At  the  Berry  O'Kelly  School,  Wake  County,  a  splendid  new  modem  brick 
building  is  Just  being  completed.  When  completed,  the  plant  will  cost  more 
than  $10,000.  The  Martin  County  school  moved  into  a  nice  new  brick  building 
In  1915.  Repairs  and  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  other  three  coun- 
ties. Small,  but  satisfactory,  industrial  buildings  were  erected  in  Johnston, 
Tamllco,  and  Sampson  Counties. 

ROSENWALD  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  letter,  sent  to  county  superintendents  in  Georgia 
by  the  supervisor  in  that  State,  explains  how  the  Rosenwald  fund  is 
being  used  to  promote  the  building  of  good  schoolhouses  for  colored 
children :    . 

To  County  Superintendents  of  Schools: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Rosenwald  fund  is  available  for  assistance  in  constructing 
model  colored  school  buildings,  In  cooperation  with  local  communities  and 
county  authorities.  This  fund  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
construction  of  modern  model  schoolhouses.     Such  houses  will  doubtless  im- 
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prove  the  kiodB  of  residences  of  the  people  and  tend  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
civic  ideals  of  the  people. 

It  i«  insisted  that  good  schoolhousee  shonld  be  built  in  snitable  places  to  be 
approved  by  the  county  boards  of  education,  and  should  t>e  built  after  an  ap- 
proved plan.  It  Is  further  urged  that  the  titles  to  public  school  propertjr  should 
be  held  by  the  county  boards  of  education. 

Small  district  schools,  in  the  absence  of  natural  barriers,  should  be  con- 
solidated, thus  bringing  two  or  more  one-teacher  schools  into  a  larger  one. 
Combining  such  communities,  when  it  can  be  done,  will  create  more  enthusiasm 
and  render  available  larger  assistance  in  constructing  schoolhouses. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  we,  as  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  colored  people, 
are  and  should  be  much  interested  in  their  schools  and  school  buildings.  The 
encouragement  of  the  white  people  and  school  authorities  is  quite  helpful  in  de- 
vfiopinK  school  pride  and  improvements. 

Upon  compliance  with  the  following  conditions,  participation  In  the  BOMnwald 
fund  is  possible: 

1«  The  schoolhouse  is  to  be  for  country  childr^!*  and  small  towns  may  be  in- 
terested. 

2.  From  2  to  5  acres  of  land  are  to  be  secured  by  the  colored  people,  at  a 
place  approved  by  the  actooi  board,  and  the  property  is  to  be  deeded  to  the 
board  of  education  for  colored  school  purposes. 

S.  The  county  superintendent,  the  patrons,  and  the  undersigned  are  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  building. 

4.  The  sup^intendent  of  schools  shall  handle  the  funds  and  direct  the  con- 
struction of  the  building. 

5.  The  community  and  county  autliorities  must  guarantee  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  the  building.  The  house  shall  be  painted  inside  and  outside 
with  at  least  two  coats  of  paint ;  each  classroom  must  contain  at  least  20  lineal 
feet  of  good  blackboard  and  have  suitable  desks  for  pupils  and  teacher;  the 
building  must  contain  at  least  two  cloakrooms,  a  workroom,  and  a  small- 
kitchen.    The  smoke  flues  must  be  built  from  the  ground. 

6.  Two  closets,  properly  located,  must  be  built 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  school  shall  be  run  at  least  five  months  each  year. 

PBOPOSmONS. 

For  a  one-teacher  schoolhouse  the  community  and  county  authorities  must 
raise  In  cash,  material,  and  labor,  $750.  The  Rosenwald  fund  win  contribute 
$400. 

For  a  two-teacher  house  the.  community  and  county  authorities  win  raise,  as 
above,  $1,000.    The  Rosenwald  fund  will  give  $500. 

In  cases  of  consolidation  of  two  or  more  schools  the  Rosenwald  fund  will  con- 
tribute more. 

Any  and  all  parties  interested  in  this  much-needed  work  will  address  the 
writer  at  Milner,  Pike  County,  Oa. 
Respectfully, 

Gtao.  D.  €k»Aw, 
Special  Rural  School  Supervitor, 

The  Rosenwald  fund  is  handled  by  the  exteofiioci  deputmoii  of 
Tudregee  Instatate.  The  tabk  below,  f umiahed  by  the  inititate, 
shows  how  the  Bosenwald  schools  hare  heea  built  and  bow  tbey  art 
divided  between  the  several  States: 
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Data  of  rural  achoolhouBe  luilding  aided  l>y  Mr,  Julius  Roeemcal^, 
(As  of  September  1, 1918.) 


9 


states. 


Number 
Ofschool- 


Amoonts  oantrlbuted  by— 


BUtes. 


White 
people. 


Colored 
people. 


Mr.  Rosen* 
wald. 


Total. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Qeorgla 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missisappi 

North  Carolina. 
Sooth  CaroUna. 

Tennessee 

Virginia. 

TotaL.... 


179 
22 
28 

5 
49 

4 

28 
85 

0 
69 
88 


88,44A.OO 

1,436.00 

lO^iXBLOO 

260.00 

8,ooaoo 

600.00 
13,04f.«5 
3,926.00 
8,879.00 
3,870.00 

76a  00 


801,764.88 

8,654.00 
17,632.00 

4,041.60 
33,890.00 

1,125.00 
19,263.25 
88,787.75 

6,696.00 
26,150.00 
81,784.90 


855, 46a  00 

9,500.00 

7,600.00 

2,600  00 

17,600.00 

1,450.00 

12,276.00 

84,366.00 

3,900.00 

39,175.00 

19,80a00 


8199,486.08 
30,114.00 
38,909100 
12,936.60 
63,a9aOQ 
6,775.00 
48,787.70 
96,780.25 
21,272.00 
142,100.00 
68, 88a  80 


313,846.80 


54,800.48 


265,170.38 


103,616.00 


726, 64a  18 


The  above  figures  represent  amounts  put  in  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  the  school  buildings.  Besides  the  $193,616  spent  in 
this  way  by  Mr.  Rosenwald,  he  has  put  in  $28,406.84  up  to  September 
1  by  way  of  agents'  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  in  promoting 
the  movement  for  better  schoolhouses  in  various  States. 

PHBLPS-STOKES  FUND. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Phelps-Stokes  furffl  has  financed  a  staff 
of  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Since  the  publications  of 
Bulletins  38  and  39, 1916,  the  agents  of  the  fund,  as  special  collabora- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  followed  up  the  study  of  Negro 
education  with  constructive  work.  One  member  of  the  staff  who  is 
trained  in  business  methods  and  accounting  gives  all  his  time  to  the 
improvenfient  of  accounts  and  records  in  the  schools.  Schools  have 
been  given  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  adapt  their  courses  to  the 
needs  of  their  pupils  and  community.  Fraudulent  Negro  schools  have 
been  exposed,  and  the  needs  of  worthy  institutions  brought  to  the 
attention  of  interested  persons.  ^  A  bureau  of  information  has  been 
maintained.  Campaigns  for  the  teaching  of  gardening  and  for  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  in  dormitories  have  been  carried 
on.  The  fund's  agents  have  kept  in  touch  with  educational  boards 
of  the  various  churches,  other  educational  funds,  the  public-school 
authorities  in  the  several  States,  independent  schools  and  land-grant 
colleges,  and  have  endeavored  to  have  these  agencies  coordinate  their 
efforts.  Individual  schools  have  been  given  financial  aid  for  main- 
tenance. Fellowships  for  the  study  of  the  race  question  have  been 
established  at  two  State  universities  in  the  South.  The  relationship 
now  existing  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fnnd  will  cease  by  operation  of  law  on  July  1,  1919,  and  no  appro* 
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priation  has  been  made  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  colored  schools. 

PUBUC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

The  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  especially  in  those 
counties  where  the  negroes  outnumber  the  white  people,  are  not 
doing  efficient  work,  because  of  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  short 
terms,  and  poor  school  buildings.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Education  we  find  the  statement  that: 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  State  amounted 
to  $3,145,604  for  white  teachers — an  average  annual  salary  of  $431  for  each 
man  and  $363  for  each  woman,  almost  precisely  what  they  were  the  year  before^ 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  liigh  cost  of  Uving  is  constantly  increasing. 

As  for  the  Negro  schools,  we  learn  that: 

In  the  schools  for  negro  children  last  year  641  men  and  1,931  women  were 
employed.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  men  and  women, 
due  to  the  egress  of  Negroes  to  other  States.  There  was  expended  in  the 
form  of  salaries  upon  the  teachers  so  employed  $3d9,970,  a  decrease  of  $20,185 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  average  salary  paid  to  each  man  was  $167 
and  to  each  woman  $152,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  was  104  days. 

The  report  has  this  to  say  about  the  Negro  teachers  in  Alabama : 

The  grades  of  certiflattes  held  by  that  portion  of  the  2,572  teachers  who 
were  required  to  hold  State  certificates  wore  as  follows : 

Life 120 

First    grade 23 

Second  grade 606 

Third  grade 1, 802 

So  far  as  the  aualiflcatlons  of  the  teachers  are  concerned,  there  seem?  to 
bo  no  improvement  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  results  of  the  inadequate  public-school  facilities  appear  from 
the  discussion  of  school  attendance  in  the  report : 

ATTKNDANCB. 

The  average  attendance  in  schools  for  wliltes  in  1915-16  was  214,294,  and 
in  1916-17  an  increase  of  5,740  brought  the  total  up  to  220,034.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  net  increase  was  the  result  of  approximately  a  3  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  attending  elementary  grades  and  of  a  24  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  attending  in  high-school  grades.  Based  on  the  latest 
census  returns,  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  enrollment  was  63.  Be- 
cause of  the  removal  of  Negroes  to  the  East  and  North,  the  average  attendance 
in  their  schools  sliowed  a  decrease  of  3,450  from  the  number  for  1915-16,  of 
07.384. 

Using  the  school  census  as  a  basis,  50  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  girls 
were  in  average  daily  attendance  and  29  per  cent  of  the  Negro  boys  and  glrla 
Making  due  allowance  for  those  of  school  age  who  attended  district  agricul- 
tural schools,  county  high  schools,  private  denominational  and  parochial 
schools,  and  institutions  of  college  and  secondary  grade,  th$  results  are  stlU 
fur  from  satisfactory,  as  the  foUowing  tables  will  show : 
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Year. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

White. 

Negra. 

White. 

Negro. 

lDlS-16 

302,960 
293,389 

'  135,807 
133,325 

51,521 

54,838 

23,814 

1916-17 

.      23,404 

Average  attendance. 

Yw. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

191A-16 

174,170 

178,666 

85,1lT 
82,060 

40,  IM 
41,808 

15,496 

1916-17 

14,721 

From  an  ezfUQination  of  the  above,  it  woald  appeal^  that  there  has  been  a 
somewhat  normal  increase  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  white  schools  and  a  positive  decrease  in  the  case  of  negro  schools.  This 
latter  condition  is  due  to  the  leave-taking  of  the  negroes  as  already  suggested. 

From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superintendent 
of  education  in  Alabama  explains  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Negro  teachers  and  pupils  by  the  migration  of  Negroes  from  the 
South.  The  white  men  and  colored  men  who  have  investigated  the 
movement  are  agreed  that  the  poor  public-school  facilities  were 
among  the  most  important  causes  of  the  exodus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increases  in  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  five  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  figures  for  the  earlier  years  are  those  used  in  Bulletin 
89,  1916.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  every  case  there  has  been  an 
actual  increase,  there  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  total  salaries,  and  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
there  have  been  actual  decreases  in  the  proportion.  In  considering 
the  figures  in  the  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  between  1900 
and  1910  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  increased 
faster  than  the  colored,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
has  been  the  case  since  1910. 

Increase  in  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  five  States, 


states. 


Date  of 
report. 


SalMiee. 


Percent 
of  total. 


Date  of 
report 


Salaries. 


Percent 
of  total. 


Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina. 
Vinlnia 


1910-U 
1911-12 
1911-13 
1910-11 
1911-U 


$167,381 
483,622 
211,976 
340,856 
421.381 


14.2 
14.3 
7.0 
16.6 
18.2 


1916 
1917 
1915 
1910 
1916-17 


1214,291 
555,822 
263,515 
563,273 
696,556 


11.6 
14.8 
7.0 
14.1 
14.7 
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INCREASED   INTEREST  ON    PART  OF  PUBUC-SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

That  educators  and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  the  South  realize 
that  the  situation  calls  for  action  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  of 
State  superintendents  of  education.  In  his  biennial  report  for  the 
school  yeai'S  1914-1916, -the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  de- 
votes several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  education  of  the  Negro. 
The  last  two  paragraphs  of  his  statement  are  reproduced  here  as 
expressing  what  may  fairly  be  considered  the  attitude  of  the  think- 
ing white  people  of  North  Carolina : 

This  question  of  Negro  education  is,  after  all,  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
Kegro  shaU  be  educated  or  not,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  race  to  remain 
in  this  great  Ilepublic  in  the  twentieth  century  uneducated.  The  real  question 
is,  therefore,  how  he  shall  be  educated  and  by  whom  it  shaU  be  done.  If  his 
education  is  not  directed  by  us,  others  that  do  not  understand  our  social  struc- 
ture, that  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  Negro  and  hare  false 
notions  of  his  relation  to  the  white  race  in  the  South,  wiU  take  diarge  of  it 
Our  safety,  then,  lies  in  taking  charge  of  it  ourselves  and  directing  it  along 
lines  that  shaU  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  us  and  in  harmony  with  our  civiliza- 
tion and  society  and  with  his  nature. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem  of  Negro  education  worthy-  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  people.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  if  the  Negroes 
become  convinced  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  schools  and  of  the 
opportunities  of  an  education,  most  of  the  wisest  and  most  self-respecting 
Negroes  will  leave  the  State,  and  eventually  there  will  be  left  here  only  the 
indolent,  worthless,  and  criminal  part  of  the  Negro  population.  Already  there 
has  been  considerable  emigration  of  Negroes  from  the  State.  There  Is  no  surer 
way  to  drive  the  best  of  them  from  the  State  than  by  keeping  up  this  con- 
tinual agitation  about  withdrawing  from  them  the  meager  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  they  now  liave.  Their  emigration  in  large  numbers  would  result 
in  a  complication  of  the -labor  problem.  Some  of  our  southern  farms  would  be 
compelled  to  lie  untenanted  and  imtlUed.  The  experience  of  one  district  in 
"Wilson  County  some  years  ago  illustrates  this.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion found  It,  for  various  reasons,  impossible  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  Negro 
schoolhouse.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  board  received  several  offers  from 
farmers  in  the  district  to  donate  a  site.  Upon  inquiry  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  as  to  the  reason  of  these  generous  offers,  he  was  told  that  wlien  it  was 
learned  that  no  site  for  the  schoolhouse  could  be  secured  and  that  the  Negroes 
were  to  have  no  school  In  that  district  at  least  one-third  of  the  best  Negro 
tenants  and  laborers  there  moved  into  other  districts,  where  they  could  have 
the  advantages  of  a  school.  This  is  a  practical  side  of  this  question  that  our 
people  would  do  weU  to  consider.  What  happened  In  this  district  wiU  happen 
in  the  entire  State  if  we  give  the  best  Negroes  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  their  public-school  privileges  are  to  be  decreased  or  withdrawn. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1916-17,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Virginia  says: 

COLOBEO   SCHOOLS. 

Our  seventh  department  of  special  effort  was  concerned  with  the  -negro 
schools.  We  rejected  the  Idea  that  the  Negro  should  remain  uneducated,  but 
were  Just  as  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  type  of  scholastic  educatloa 
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whidi  hai  been  provided  for  him  was  ki  many  respects  a  misfit  In  our  efforts 
to  give  him  a  better  chance  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  we  have  been 
aided  at  every  turn  by  the  wise  and  earnest  men  who  have  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  General  Education,  Slater,  and  Jeanes  funds,  and  very  largely  also  by 
the  administrative  officers  of  both  our  Federal  land-grant  schools,  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Hampton. 
Nearly  every  county  in  Virginia  with  a  large  Negro  population  is  now  served 
by  a  colored  Industrial  supervisor,  part  of  whose  salary  is  paid  by  one  of  the 
foundations  named  above  or  out  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund,  which  is  disbursed 
by  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  .These  supervisors  have  gone  among  the 
colored  people  and  urged  them,  first,  to  build  schoolhouses ;  second,  to  lengthen 
the  school  term ;  third,  to  put  their  children  in  school.  They  have  also  fostered 
the  industrial  type  of  training  which  has  grown  so  much  in  favor  among  both 
white  and  colored  teachers  during  recent  years.  Our  own  State  school  for 
colored  youth,  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  the 
Colored  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Negro  Organization  Society  have 
also  contributed  intelligently  and  powerfully  to  the  success  of  this  movement. 

WOBK  OF  THE  NEGRO  SUPEBVISORS. 

During  the  1916-17  session  49  supervising  industrial  teachers  were  employed 
to  assist  In  the  supervision  of  the  Negro  schools  of  48  counties  and  2  cities. 
Their  instructions  were  to  introduce  Industrial  work  as  far  as  practicable  and 
to  encourage  other  forms  of  educational  progress.  Something  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  these  teachers  and  the  results  obtained  may  be  brought  out  by 
mentioning  the  following  facts :  _ 

In  the  48  counties  In  which  they  worked  there  reside  68.1  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  children  of  school  age  In  the  counties  of  Virginia,  61.5  per  cent  of  whom 
were  enrolled  In  the  schools;  8.389  visits  were  paid  to  1»364  teachers  working 
in  1,024  buiUUngs;  GOT  of  these  teachers  extended  their  scliool  terms  partly 
through  money  raised  by  the  people,  for  which  purpose  they  report  the  rais- 
ing of  .$9,640.74. 

The  supervising  industrial  teachers  report  that  851  of  the  1,024  buildings 
under  their  supervision  have  active  school  improvement  leagues,  and  report 
further  that  in  addition  to  the  money  raised  for  term  extension  they  raised 
for  other  purposes  $84,861.09,  making  a  total  voluntary  tax  for  school  purposes 
in  the  48  counties  with  supervisors  of  144,011.83.  To  secure  this  splaidid  addi- 
tion to  tbe  school  revenues  the  counties  expended  a  little  over  $8,000  for  the 
salaries  of  the  supervising  industrial  teachers,  the  sum  total  of  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $25,000. 

The  superintendent  of  education  in  South  Carolina,  in  his  report 
for  1918,  points  out  the  difficulty  that  has  hindered  the  development 
of  an  effective  public  school  system  for  Negroes — the  lack  of  a  publio 
sentiment  favoring  Negro  education.  In  recommending  a  special 
appropriation  of  $20,000  to  be  expended  for  the  betterment  of  Negro 
schools,  he  says : 

NEGRO    SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  public  school  system,  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  has  undertaken  definitely  the  betterment  of  our  Negro  schools. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York,  the 
salary  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  State  agent  for  Negro  schools  have  been 
secured. 
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The  task  is  difficult  Houses,  tenns,  salaries,  equipment,  standards — all 
these  are  low.  Funds  are  limited.  A  foundation  must  be  laid  in  public  opinion 
and  in  public  support  before  a  definite  program  can  be  outlined  and  undertak^L 

The  present  welfare  and  the  future  progress  of  .the  State  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  development  of  our  entire  population.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  chapter  dealing  with  Negro  schools  will  show  specifically  the  work  under- 
taken during  the  year.  The  cooperation  of  outside  agencies  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged. The  attitude  of  the  Negro  has  been  appreciative,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  time  has  come  when  the  general  assembly  ought  to  authorize  and  direct 
a  campaign  for  better  health  and  better  Industrial  conditions  among  our 
Negroes. 

The  foundation  for  such  an  effort  lies  in  the  schoola  The  prejudice  that  has 
long  hampered  the  progress  of  the  Negro  youth  has  been  largely  modified  by 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years.  The  first  step  in  the  program  for  their  bet- 
terment would  be  a  modest  appropriation  to  be  expended  solely  in  Negro  schools. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

From  time  to  time  the  various  State  departments  of  education 
issue  pamplilets  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Negro 
education.  As  representative  of  these,  Bulletins  9  and  10  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Education  may  be  cited.  These  leaflets  con- 
tain the  reports  of  the  Home  Makers'  Club  Workers  and  the  Jeanes 
Industrial  Teachers.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  North 
Carolina  issues  a  "  Monthly  Progress  Letter  "  reporting  the  activities 
of  field  workers  in  that  State.  The  most  significant  publication  of 
the  year  is  one  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Education, 
entitled  "  Aims  and  Needs  in  Negro  Public  Education  in  Louisiana." 
The  frank  and  fearless  discussion  of  the  problem,  contained  in  this 
bulletin,  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph : 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State  the  Negro 
is  not  receiving  for  the  education  of  his  race  the  direct  school  taxes  that  he 
contributes.  IV  fail  to  grant  him  this  amounts  to  confiscation.  Segregation 
of  funds  or  taxes  for  the  two  races  is  undesirable,  but  let  us  not  take  from  the 
negro,  by  throwing  all  tax  money  into  a  general  fund,  what  he  is  clearly  en- 
titled to.  Surely  this  includes  a  just  share  of  State  taxes,  a  just  share  of 
corporation  taxes,  all  fines  that  his  race  pays,  and  the  indirect  school  taxes 
that  he  pays  as  renter  and  as  laborer  In  helping  to  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  In  dealing  with  this  question  we  must  lenrn  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  fairness  that  we  use  in  dealing  with  the  different  white 
schools  and  white  communities.  Only  through  the  exercise  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  may  we  expect  justice  and  fair  play  in  return,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
good  feeling  and  good  citizenship. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  held 
its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  July  31 
to  August  2.  This  was  the  most  important  educational  gathering 
of  the  year.  A  number  of  State  teachers'  associations  met  during 
the  year.   These  associations  have  worked  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
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teaching  profession,  and  have  cooperated  with  State  superintendents 
in  many  ways.  On  account  of  war  conditions,  the  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Negro  Youth  was  unable  to  hold  its  annual  meeting. 

CHURCH  BOARDS. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  concentrating  its  efforts  at  one  or  two  schools  in  a  Stf^, 
and  has  therefore  withdrawn  its  aid  from  some  schools  which  it 
supervised  but  did  not  control.  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion is  following  the  policy  of  discontinuing  schools  where  the  publio 
school  facilities  become  adequate,  and  increasing  the  support  of  other 
institutions.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  discontinued  its  appropriation  to  Walden  College, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  property  of  Walden  has  been  given  to 
Meharry  Medical  College.  The  board  has  decided  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  New  Orleans  College,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  of  Gilbert  In- 
dustrial Institute,  at  Baldwin,  La.  Only  one  school  will  be  main- 
tained by  this  board  in  Louisiana.  It  will  be  located  in  a  section 
where  a  secondary  school  is  needed. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  now  maintains  five 
schools,  and  property  has  been  purchased  for  another  one.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freedmen  reports  new  presi- 
dents at  two  schools  maintained  by  the  board.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  determined  on  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  at  Cheyney,  Pa.  The  American  Church 
Institute  for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  reports 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  accurate  accounting 
and  businesslike  administration  in  the  schools  under  its  control. 

The  educational  boards  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  the  A. 
M.  E.  ZionOhurch,  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have 
given  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  improve  the  accounting,  build- 
ings, and  supervision  of  students  in  the  schools  under  their  control. 

PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  financial  problems  which  many  of  the  private  and  denomina- 
tional schools  now  face  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  following  circular  letter, 
which  was  sent  by  the  bureau  to  5,000  persons  interested  in  Negro 

education : 

Depabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
^fa8hington,  October  8,  1918. 
Dfab  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  caU  your  attention  to  tbe  special  war-time  needs 
of  many  of  ^e  colored  schools. 

As  you  know,  most  of  the  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  In  the 
South  are  supported  by  private  philanthropy.    These  schools  are  largely  de- 
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No.   1.  Konthly  record  of  cufrent  edacatienal  pablicatioDa,  JHouary,  19Jtt. 

No.  2.  Standardisation  of  medical  iDi?pectlo»  fadllties.    X  H*  Berkowitz. 

No.  8.  Home  education.    Ellen  C.  Lombard. 

Now  4.  A  manual  of  educational  lecrislatlon. 

No.  5.  Instmctlon  in  music,  1916-18.    Waldo  S.  Pratt 

No.  6*  The  half-time  school    H.  W.  Foght 

Ko.  7.  Bural  education,    fl,  W.  Foght 

Na  8.  Life  of  Henry  Barnard.    Bernard  C.  Steln«r. 

Noi.  9.  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    I.  U  KandeL 

Na  10*  Educational  work  of  the  churches  in  1916-18. 

Nail.  Montmy  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  191SL 

No.  15.  Education  In  the  Territories  and  depeadendes,  1916-18w 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  study  includes  consideration  of  periodicals  for  the  promotion 
of  public-school  education,  those  which  deal  with  the  history  or 
scientific  study  of  education,  or  the  technique  of  schoolroom  work, 
improvement  of  teachers  and  general  school  news.  It  excludes,  at 
least  from  all  attempt  at  comprehensive  treatment,  college  and  nor- 
mal school  papers;  religious,  church,  and  Simday  school  publica- 
tions; periodicals  devoted  to  Indian  or  Negro  education,  private  or 
parochial  schools,  and  institutions  or  the  interests  of  defectives; 
those  designed  to  promote  business  college  or  commercial  education, 
voice  culture,  and  elocution;  school  papers  issued  by  or  for  local 
city  school  systems,  and  mere  advertising  sheets.  The  principal 
source  of  information,  fully  indicated  in  the  bibliography,  has  been 
the  periodicals  themselves,  of  which  about  1,400  volumes  have  been 
examined,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being  studied  in  detail.  Very 
few  of  the  articles  which  have  attempted  to  treat  the  history  of 
individual  groups  of  this  class  of  publications  can  be  depended  upon 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  facts;  they  have  been  of  great  assistance 
in  finding  material,  and  when  corroborated  by  other  independently 
derived  evidence  it  has  seemed  safe  in  a  few  cases  to  accept  their 
statements.  For  convenience  the  term  "  school  journal "  will  be  used 
quite  frequently  in  discussion,  with  the  recognition  at  the  outset  that 
in  content^  purpose,  and  general  character,  the  periodicals  included 
by  it  are  by  no  means  a  imiform  class.  Such  variations  as  occurred 
are  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  study,  and  there  need  be  no 
occasion  for  misunderstanding  if  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  the  School  Review,  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  and  the 
Normal  Instructor  should  be  referred  to  as  educational  periodicals, 
journals  of  education,  or  school  journals.  As  a  rule,  in  general  ref- 
erences to  a  periodical  as  a  series,  only  the  date  of  its  origin  is  given 
in  the  text;  by  means  of  the  chronological  list  at  the  close  of  the 
study  any  publication  may  be  more  fully  identified. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Chapter  L 
ANTECEDENTS  AND  BEGINNINGS. 


School  Journals,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  periodicals  for  teachers  as  a  class, 
could  not  exist  before  there  was  a  well-defined  and  somewhat  professionally 
minded  teaching  group.  As  in  other  social  instrumentalities,  progressive  spe- 
cialization is  in  evidence,  and  the  origin  of  technical  pedagogical  literature  must 
be  sought  in  general  works  devoting  a  varying  degree  of  attention  to  schools, 
teachers,  and  education.  In  looking  for  historical  precedents  for  educational 
periodicals  in  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  to  go  back  for  beginnings  at 
least  a  hundred  years  before  any  such  publications  were  actually  established 
in  this  country.  A  careful  study  of  that  phase  of  the  subject  would  show  that 
many  characteristics  of  certain  earlier  works  have  persisted  in  their  specialized 
descendants ;  even  a  brief  survey  may  call  attention  to  some  of  the  inheritances. 
As  most  direct  influence  has  come  from  England*  Germany,  aftd  France,  begin- 
nings in  these  alone  win  be  briefly  noted. 

Tlie  first  important  periodical  which  showed  a  general  educational  purpose 
was  the  -Tatler"  (1709-1711),  foUowed  by  the  "Spectator"  (1711-12),  and 
later  in  England  by  a  host  of  works  of  varying  degrees  of  exc^ence,  but  usually 
lacldng  in  the  strong  qualities  of  Steele  and  Addison.  In  rather  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  early  English  periodicals  of  this  class,  similar  publications  (Moral- 
ische  Wochenschriften)  began  to  appear  in  Germany  in  1713,*  and  one  writer 
has  listed  more  than  500  published  among  German-speaking  peoples  befbre  the 
nineteenth  century  was  well  begun.  Frequently  these  were  conducted  by  asso- 
ciations of  men  devoted  to  literary  and  social  betterment ;  they  were  exceedingly 
important  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  middle-class  Germany.  Many  of  them 
made  use  of  catechetical  and  other  didactic  forms  of  discourse,  letters,  poetry, 
and  highly  moralized  stories. 

Eighteenth  century  education  in  England  or  in  Germany  offered  many  **  easy 
marks'*  for  satirical  shafts,  and  many  of  the  earlier  references  to  schools, 
teachers,  and  teaching  practices  were  sudi  as  keen  writers  might  produce  when 
looking  about  for  a  social  abuse  or  personal  idiosyncrasy  to  ridicule.  But  from 
the  first  there  were  occasional  serious  criticisms  upon  education,  like  the  follow- 
ing from  Steele:* 

I  must  confess  I  have  very  often  with  much  sorrow  bewailed  the  misfortune 
of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  undisceming 
of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
reward  for  the  long  servitude^  the  many  heartaches  and  terrors,  to  which  our 
childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  grammar  school ;  many  of  these  stupid 
tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinction  of  the  capacities 
of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf.    There  are  many  excel- 

&  Lefamann :  7-78. 

•  Spectator,  No.  157.    Steele,  a  A.  Aitken,  London,  1898,  Vol.  II.  861. 
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lent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated  with  all  possible 
diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with  Aristotle^ 
Tolly,  or  Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for  nnderstandlDg 
every  word  these  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet  were  not  lK>m  to  have  any 
relish  of  their  writings. 

Descriptions  of  the  human  body,  giving  attention  to  the  bent  of  nature,  milder 
discipline,  better  female  education,  better  moral  instruction,  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  turning  instruction  into  play  whenever  possible  were  tc^ics  discussed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century/  The  moral  instability  of  teachers  is  a  constant 
topic;  teachers  are  blamed  for  trying  to  teach  what  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  children  and  of  requiring  too  much  memorizing;  poor  teaching  and 
discipline  are  illustrated  and  condemned,  and  Quintilian  quoted  to  show  a  better 
way,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  century  there  are  divers  model  plans  for  im- 
proving education. 

Gradually  some  of  these  periodicals  assumed  greater  pedagogical  content* 
and  many  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  education.  Lehmann  mentions  the 
following,  of  which  the  names  indicate  more  or  less  closely  the  purpose:* 

Der  Getreue  Hofmeister  (Loyal  Tutor) 1725 

Sorgfaltige  Vormund  (The  Zealous  Tutor,  or  Guardian) 1T25 

Neue  Mentor 1725 

Der  Hofmeister  (The  Tutor) 1758 

Der  Kinderfreund  (Friend  of  Childhood) 1776 

Der  Dorfschulmeister   (The  Village  Schoolmaster) 1776 

Der  Phllanthrop 1777 

Twelve  others  are  named  ending  with  "Die  VoUcsschule,"  1800.  Some  of 
those  in  his  list  existed  and  were  fairly  widely  known  during  the  first  20  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  were  Salzmann's  "  Der  Bote  von  Thuerlngen,** 
1788-1816;  "Deutsche  Schulfreund,"  under  various  names,  1791-1823.  Four 
others  of  sufficient  strength  to  issue  10  years  or  more  were  established  before 
1820,  the  last  being  the  "  Allgemeine  Schulzeitung,*'  which  under  varying  tities 
was  published  until  1881. 

In  both  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  output  of  periodicals 
for  children  was  considerable.  The  first  French  periodical  devoted  entirely 
to  education  or  the  needs  of  children  was  the  "  Journal  de  Famille  ou  Livre  des 
Enfants,"  established  by  Seguin  in  1789.'  A  more  specifically  educational  work 
was  the  *'  Journal  d'Education  publie  par  la  Societe  forme  a  Paris  pour  TAmeli- 
oration  de  TEnseignment  Elemental  re,'*  published  in  Paris,  1815.  In  England  * 
"  The  Children's  Magazine  or  Monthly  Repository  of  Instruction  and  Delight  ** 
(London,  1799)  is  mentioned  as  the  first  which  could  be  called  a  school  or  peJa- 
gogical  Journal.  In  1800  appeared  "The  Monthly  Preceptor,  or  the  Juvenile 
Library,  including  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  every  useful  subject 
particularly  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  natural  history,  botany,  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  biography,  geography,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  nations,  ancient  and  modern  language,  English  law,  penmanship,  mathematics^ 
and  the  belles  lettres."  This  encyclopedic  curriculum,  coupled  with  prize  essays 
tov  which  considerable  rewards  w^ere  given,  was  to  form  the  content  of  about 
GO  numbers.  This  was  a  school  journal  but  not  a  school  teachers'  journal,  as  it 
drculnted  among  the  upper-class  pupils  of  English  schools.  Other  periodicals 
uevoted  to  education  were  "The  Guardian  of  Education"  (London,  1802-1806), 
hy  Mi*s.  Trimmer,  devoted  to  sectarian  as  well  as  educational  ends;  the  "As- 
yistnnt   of  Education "    (1823-1828),   and   the  "National   School   Magazine" 

>  Lehmann :  20-29. 

*Loo8*  Paedagoglsche  Zettschriften.     Lebmaim.     78. 

•Amer.  Jl.  of  Ed..  1827,  11,  666. 

« Russell:  £d.  Rev.,  XXII,  472. 
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(1824),  both  designed  for  pupils  ratber  than  for  teachers.  No  real  educaticmal 
Journal  was  successfully  established  in  England  until  1831,  when  the  London 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  was  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  educational  Journalism  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  makes  it  possible  to  state  that.  If  we  accept  the  *'  Academician  ** 
(1818)  as  the  first  educational  periodical  in  America,  its  European  precedents, 
if  its  editors  were  conscious  of  any,  must  have  been  German  or  French.  The 
same  statement  may  be  made  of  the  ** American  Journal  of  Education** 
(182^  ),'  and  in  its  early  volumes  are  extensive  quotations  from  both  Ger- 
man and  French  Journals.  Though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  cite,  as  in  the 
case  of  Siiliman*s  **  American  Journal  of  Science,*"  a  specific  quotation  to 
show  that  the  founders  of  either  of  these  publications  were  consciously  imitat- 
ing foreign  precedents,  it  seems  reasonably  evident  that  they  were  a  part  of 
Pestalozzian  German  Influence.'  Examination  of  early  volumes  of  "The  Port 
Folio  **  (1801-  )  or  the  "North  American  Review  **  (1815-  )  shows  that  even 
apart  from  such  information  as  came  through  German  settlements  and  colo- 
nies, the  reading  public  of  the  United  States  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  Ger- 
man institutions.  The  works  of  Maclure,  Neef,  Griscom,  Ticknor,  Bache, 
Cousin,  and  Stowe,  gave  much  greater  familiarity  with  German  school  prac- 
tices ;  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Annals  **  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe ; 
and  of  the  periodicals  established  between  1880  and  1840,  Carman,  and  some 
times  French,  precedentsrare  definitely  cited.  Thus  the  Illinois  <Ik>mmon  School 
Advocate/  1837,  states :  "A  weekly  and  monthly  paper  are  sent  to  all  the  schools 
in  Prussia  and  France  at  public  expense.**  "  The  Educator,*' '  of  Pennsylvania, 
proposed  to  use  translations  and  quotations  from  the  "  fifteen  or  twenty  school 
Journals  **  then  issued  in  Germany. 

If  an  endeavor  be  made  to  find  in  antecedent  English  or  American  periodicals 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  increased  attention  to  educa- 
tional matters  which  might  be  expected  to  lead  toward  the  educational  Journal 
type,  the  process  of  development  in  Grermany,  there  is  little  in  the  content  of 
important  publications  to  indicate  such  a  transition. 

In  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1802-1807)  schools  and 
education  are  given  no  attention ;  in  volume  9,  there  is  a  review  of  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer's treatise  on  Lancaster's  plan  of  education ;  in  volume  11  a  review  of  Lan- 
caster's "Improvements  in  Education,**  and  in  the  succeeding  volumes  are 
numerous  articles  upon  education  and  philanthrophy.  But  in  the  first  45 
volumes,  1802-1826,  only  375  pages  are  occupied  with  education,  or  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  space.  Nor  do  the  three  more  Important  American  peri- 
odicals of  the  same  period  show  greater  interest  in  schools  or  education.'  •*  The 
Port  Folio,**  Philadelphia  (1801-  ),  contains  about  four  columns  upon  educa- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  free  school  society  in  volume  8 ;  a  little  letter  a  book 
review  of  "Nature  Displayed  in  Her  Mode  of  Teaching  Language  to  Man,** 
adapted  from  the  French ;  in  the  fifth  volume  (1808)  is  a  long  series  on  classical 
learning,  and  after  1816  each  volume,  contains  some  material  upon  schools  or 
eilucation.  The  North  American  Review  from  1815-1826  has  articles  treaUng 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  English  and  German  universities,  the 
Onnecticut  school  fund,  free  schools;  quotes  German  writers  on  the  value  of 
classical  education,  and  school  reports  from  various  States,  but  devdtes  not  more 


» Vol.  11,  ess. 

*  Amer.  Jl.  of  Science,  1818,  I,  1. 

*MoBroe:  PestaloMlan  Influeacea  la  tke  United  States,  ditcoMet  leveiml  of  tliete. 

*  Common  Sch.  Advocate,  3* 

*  Educator,  1888,  p.  !• 
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than  2  per  cent  of  Its  space  to  educatkMi.  SilUinaiiHi  American  Journal  of 
Science,  in  the  nine  volnmes,  181S-1826,  baa  oocaaional  ^articles  upon  noni- 
torlal  instruction,  the  woric  of  Fellenberg  and  Owen,  and  notes  ct  educational 
progress.  The  Boston  Recorder  (1816-1823)  and  others  of  8emireligioa&  natnra 
give  a  limited  amount  of  space  to  education,  along  with  i^lanthrophy,  tem- 
perance reform,  and  missions.  Examination  of  newspapers  until  well  after  tha 
War  of  1812  shows  their  Interests  to  be  almost  exdusiy^  general  news,  politicly 
and  war. 

But  though  American  educational  periodicals  did  not  grow  from  other  pub- 
lications by  successive  modifications,  they  did  come  into  being  to  some  extent  at 
least  as  an  imitation  in  the  field  of  education  of  what  had  already  been  done  in 
other  provinces;  it  is  ea^y  to  find  evidence  that  in  establishing  the  eariy  school 
Journals  editors  and  publishers  were  consciously  attempting  to  parallel  similar 
publications  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  medidna.  If  these  fi^ds  had  their 
organs,  why  should  education  be  without?  Note  the  reasoning  in  the  following 
proq;>ectus  of  an  **  Academical  Herald  and  Journal  of  Education,**  projected  in 
1812,  though  never  published :  ^ 

A  friend  to  learning,  which  Is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  man  and  a 
terror  to  deiqpotism  in  any  shape,  I  propose  to  attempt  the  survey  of  a  region 
which  has  been  much  and  promiscuously  trodden,  but  of  which  no  accurate 
map  has  been  drawn,  a  country  known  in  part  to  many,  but  to  none  wholly.  This 
enterprise  has  either  never  been  suggested  to  the  pioneers  of  literature  and 
science,  or  they  liave  shrunk  from  it  as  from  a  lalM>r  that  would  waste  their 
strength  without  the  hope  of  reward;  witiiout  even  that  hope  which  has 
promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little  for  literary  adv^iturers.  It  seems 
strange  that  almost  every  art,  science,  and  profession  has  its  peculiar  vehicle 
of  information,  while  tiie  science  of  education  is  without  its  advocate.  Law, 
medicine,  and  divinity,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  even  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  the  age  have  their  "  journals,**  while  the  art  of  improving  the  human  mind, 
the  source  whence  all  the  others  derive  their  consequence,  is  abandoned  to  chance 
or  neglect.  Unless  the  intellectual  powers  are  well  cultivated,  we  can  not 
expect  great  success  in  any  literary  profession.  First  render  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  pure,  and  then  with  ease  the  vivifying  streams  which  flow  from  it  may 
be  led  through  all  the  walks  and  departments  of  literature  and  sci^ice.  The 
establishment  of  an  educational  journal  in  which  proper  plans  and  modes  for 
the  treatment  and  instruction  of  children  may  be  proposed  and  ducidated  Is 
perceived  at  once  to  l>e  as  necessary  as  it  is  usefuL 

The  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  uses  a  similar  eulogy :" 

A  periodical  work  devoted  exclusively  to  education  would  seem  likely  to  be  of 
I)ecullar  service  at  the  present  day,  when  an  Interest  in  this  subject  is  so  deeply 
and  extensively  felt  At  no  period  have  opportunity  and  disposition  for  the 
extensive  interchange  and  diffusion  of  thoui^t  been  so  favorably  combined. 
Science  and  literature  have  their  respective  publications,  issuing  at  regular 
intervals  from  the  press,  and  contributing  Incalculably  to  the  dlss^inatlon  of 
knowledge  and  of  taste.  But  education — a  subject  of  the  highest  practical  Im- 
portance to  every  school,  every  family,  and  every  individual  in  the  community — 
remains  ud^nrovided  with  one  of  these  popular  and  useful  vehicles  of  informa- 
tion. A  minute  detail  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
a  periodical  work  such  as  is  now  proposed,  we  think  unnecessary.  With  the 
success  of  other  publications  of  the  same  class  before  us,  we  feel  abundant 
encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  undertaking. 

Reasonable  inferences  from  what  precedes  are  that  educational  periodicals 
In  the  United  States  came  into  being  as  part  of  the  educational  revival,  their 
precedents  b^ing  European,  especially  German,  and  that  they  were  undertaken 
l)eeause  the  growing  importance  of  education  was  not  receiving  corresponding 
recognition  in  the  columns  of  other  publications.  It  appeared  to  those  who 
established  the  earliest  of  these  specialized  ventures  that  if  less  important  fields 
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(Ruttalned  organs  devoted  to  tlieir  Interests,  education  was  also  entitled  to  its 
own  perlodioaL    A  description  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  tbese  wiU  now  be  glT^u 

The  first  Important  attempt  in  educational  Jonmaligm  in  th^  United  States 
was  the  "Academician,*'  published  semimonthly  in  New  Yoiic  (1818-1820)  b/ 
Albert  and  John  W.  Pickett*  president  and  secretary,  rsqpectlvriy,  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  New  York  Teachers,  "containing  tlie  elements  ol 
scholastic  sdenoe  and  the  outlines  of  philosophic  education  predicated  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  human  mind  and  exhibiting  the  improipsd  msthods  of  instruction.'* 
The  Plcketts  were  proprietors  of  a  sdiool  in  New  Xoi^  City  and  the  authors 
of  textbooks ;  to  both  of  tiiese  interests  some  aimes  is  giren  In  their  magaslne^ 
A  wide  range  of  educational  subjects  recelTed  attention  in  this  volume.  A 
fifth  of  ttie  content  is  formed  by  a  long  series  upon  granunar  and  the  Bngiladi 
language,  and  there  are  long  diacussiOBs  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  Bduca- 
tlon  in  various  States,  monitorial  schools,  textbook  reviews,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  were  Important  subjects.  An  article  by  Le  Caere  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf  is  quoted  from  the  North  American  Review,  and  about 
one-seventh  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  an  educational  treatise  by  Dr.  Jardine, 
of  the  Unlvergity  of  Glasgow.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Pestalozzi.  A  mathematical  department  was  maintained,  a  precedent  followed 
by  the  majority  of  school  journals  established  before  1875,  and  a  statement 
that  "  the  volume  is  nearly  concluded  and  many  persons  have  not  yet  remitted 
dues  **  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  such  announcements. 

The  second  educational  periodical  in  the  United  States  was  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  (1826),  continued  in  the  American  Annals  of  Education. 
As  this  is  more  fully  described  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  present  treatment 
will  be  limited  to  two  quotations,  one  of  them  contemporary.  Of  Its  origin 
Dr.  Barnard  says:* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  the  first  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education,  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in 
the  English  language,  was  commenced.  *  *  •  The  following  extract  of  the 
origin  of  this  journal  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  William  Russell,  Esq. :  **  The 
Journal  of  Education  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Walt, 
of  Bost<m,  whose  attention  had  been  particularly  attracted  to  the  subject  of 
education  during  his  residence  in  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
movements  were  there  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  public  system  of  primary 
schools.  Mr.  Wait  had  retired  from  business,  but  on  the  return  of  one  of  his 
sons  from  the  West,  on  whom  he  could  devolve  the  active  duties  of  publishing, 
he  ^)pUed  to  Mr.  John  Frost,  now  of  Philadelphia,  to  edit  the  intended 
periodldd.  Mr.  Frost,  however,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  pulmonary 
disease,  which  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  West  Indies  for  relief,  and  Mr. 
Wait  made  application  to  the  late  Dr.  OoflSn,  of  Boston,  then  engaged  in  editing 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal.  Dr.  Coffin  ref^red  Mr.  Walt  to  myself,  and  to  this 
cU*cumstance  was  owing  my  subsequant  connection  with  the  journal  as  its 
editor  for  nearly  three  years.  Early  in  the  second  year  of  that  period  Mr, 
Walt,  finding  the  business  connected  with  publishing  a  periodical  too  burden- 
some, disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  S.  O.  Goodrich,  whose  attention  ere  long  was 
attracted  to  more  profitable  brandies  of  the  business  of  publishing.** 

The  esteem  id  which  it  was  held  is  Indicated  in  the  following  quotation,  which 
is  one  of  a  number  of  notices  given  it  by  American  and  EJnglish  publications  :* 

When  this  monthly  publication  was  proposed,  there  were  not  a  few,  we  believe, 
who  considered  the  subject  of  education  too  specific  and  too  limited  to  afford 
material  for  a  journal  of  large  size  and  long  duration.  But  if  their  own  re- 
flections have  not  convinced  them  of  their  erroc;  an  examination  of  this  valu- 
able work  will  satisfy  them  that  the  subject  affords  materials  of  great  variety 

>  Barnard :  Normal  Schools  and  Other  InBtltutiona  and  Agencies  Designed  fox  the  Pro- 
fessional Education  of  Teachers,  Part  I,  194. 
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and  of  deep  Interest  to  the  commnnity.  Whatever  tends  to  form  a  sound  mind 
In  a  soond  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  rear  the  most  perfect  moral,  intellectnal, 
and  physical  man,  is  within  the  compass  of  its  inquiries.  The  subject  of  educa* 
tlon  was  not  indeed  overlooked  in  our  reputable  journals  which  previously  ex- 
isted ;  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  concerntng  it  which  could  not  be 
embodied  in  any  one,  if  In  all  of  them ;  and  our  only  surprise  is  that  a  v^ork  waa 
not  earlier  projected  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  one  before  us. 

The  Teacher*s  Guide  and  Parents*  Assistant  (1826)  vras  conducted  upon  a 
humbler  plane  than  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  It  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  books  for  children  and  to  the  problems  of  parents.  The  work  of  Pestp 
aloEzi  was  chiefly  represented  in  a  description  of  the  method  of  his  follower 
Neef.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  publication  is  the  great  number  of  abort 
articles  upon  educational  subjects  quoted  from  local  new^wpers.  The  following 
statement  from  the  American  Journal  of  Education  ^  indicates  that  there  was 
much  of  such  material  available : 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  among  the  many  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
liidied  daily  or  weekly,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  subject  of  education  is 
frequently  brought  forward,  and  that  useful  suggestions  are  often  made  tor  im- 
provement in  schools  and  In  domestic  instruction.  This  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  greatly  aid  the  progress  of  the  public  mind  on  this  important  subject,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  editor  then  names  several  papers  especially  active  in  this  field,  but  quotes 
few,  if  any,  of  the  articles.  The  selections  In  the  Teacher's  Guide  make  possible 
a  very  good  estimate  of  what  most  of  such  articles  were  like. 

The  Education  Reporter  and  Weekly  Lyceum  (1830)  quoted  much  from 
newspapers  and  from  the  Annals.  Its  content  includes  practically  every  phase 
of  education,  besides  departments  of  art  and  science,  current  events,  the  ly- 
ceum,  and  a  series  of  articles  upon  **How  to  get  the  child  to  attend  Sunday 
school.'*  About  one-fourth  of  this  Journars  space  consists  of  educational  news 
items. 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  Education  (1835),  whose  title  was  changed  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  earlier  name  of 
that  periodical,  and  appeared  successively  as  the  Monthly  Advocate  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  School  Master  and  Advocate  of  Education,  secured  most  of  its 
content  from  Cousins*  Report  and  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 
It  contained  also  a  children's  department  and  several  quotations  from  Dick's 
Mental  Uluminatlon. 

The  Common  School  Assistant  (1836)  also  Includes  parts  of  Cousins*  reports; 
It  specialized  to  some  extent  in  method  and  device,  and  in  Its  second  volume 
gives  great  prominence  to  the  county  educational  notes  which  continued  to  be  so 
important  In  most  of  the  New  York  State  school  Journals. 

The  Conunon  school  Advocate  and  Journal  of  Education,  Illinois  (1837), 
the  first  school  Journal  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  issue  more  than  one  or  two 
numbers,  contains  Stowe's  Report  applied  to  Illinois  conditions; '  extracts  from 
State  laws  and  reports,  and  many  articles  quoted  from  the  (Common  School 
Assistant  It  asks  for  contributions  upon  **  Teaching  Made  a  Profession ;"  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  common-school  subjects,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
school  architecture,  school  libraries,  the  importance  of  universal  education,  and 
the  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime. 

The  Western  Academician  (1837)  was  conducted  by  the  same  editors  as  the 
first  Academician,  and  shows  many  of  its  characteristics,  though  It  contained 
Stowe's  Report  in  full  and  many  long  articles  by  ministers  who  were  members 
of  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  of  which  this  Journal  was  the  organ. 
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The  foregoing  indicates  the  character  of  the  earliest  educational  periodicals 
in  this  country.  Their  most  important  common  characteristics  were  the  pres- 
ence of  moch  Pestaloxzian  material,  and  the  large  number  of  articles  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  discussing  the  importance  of  education  and  the  necessity  of  free 
schools  in  a  republic 

Of  the  20  or  more  educational  periodicals  established  before  1840,  many  refer 
to  such  journals  issued  in  Germany.  Cousins'  Report,  which  was  printed  in  part 
by  nearly  all  of  these,  mentions  the  fact  that  Tarious  publications  were  sent  by 
the  Prussian  Government  to  its  teachers.  German  precedents,  imitation  of  older 
communities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tACt  tliat  other  interests  had  their 
specialized  organs,  were  all  influential  in  establishing  these  pioneer  periodicals. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  however,  only  three  were  in  existence,  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  discontinued  about  a  year  later ;  Horace  Mann's  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  and  the  District  School  Journal  of  New  York,  both  recently 
started  upon  careers  of  several  years.  A  subsequent  chapter  will  discuss  the 
agencies  which  continued  to  bring  school  periodicals  into  existence. 
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What  has  been  the  ftanctkm  of  eefaool  jonmaliT  What  have  they  accom* 
plished  and  what  have  they  sought  to  attatn?  To  what  groups  of  readers  have 
they  ai^>ealed?  These  are  questions  which  can  be  answered  In  part  by  examin- 
ing ^eir  own  s^-stated  alms;  In  part  by  a  stndy  of  th^  success  as  measured 
by  longevity  and  drcnlatlon ;  and  in  part  by  the  diaracter  of  their  content. 
The  first  means  only  wiU  l>e  nsed  here,  leaving  the  others  for  later  chapters. 

In  the  prospectos  of  a  proposed  **  Academical  Herald  and  Journal,**  written 
in  1812  by  Samuel  Bacon,'  and  **  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  States," 
the  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to  make  inquiry  into  the  organization  and  present 
condition  of  our  universities,  colleges,  academies,  public  libraries,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Ctoneral  diffusion  of  knowledge  Is  the  only 
foundation  of  liberty  and  morals.  **  Education  well-conducted  is  the  glory  of 
a  nation.  It  Ib  here.  It  is  in  this,  that  are  centered  all  our  national  hopes. 
Everything  depends  on  what  Is  now  going  on  in  our  nurierieM  and  schools. 
Within  them  are  those  who  half  a  century  hence  will  hold  the  destinies  of  this 
naUon.** 

In  setting  forth  its  purpose  the  Academician  (1818)  quotes  with  approval 
Dr.  Jardine,  who  says  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  upon  mere  memory. 
The  Academician  is  to  contain  material  upon  the  state  of  education  in  our 
country;  methods  most  approved  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry. 

Viewing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  rightly  cultivated  mind  as  the 
foundation  on  which  must  rest  the  perpetuity  of  our  r^ubllcan  institutions  and 
the  best  interests  of  society,  they  conclude  by  assuring  the  public  that  they 
shall  exert  themselves  in  so  important  a  cause. 

In  the  next  pages  quotations  from  several  periodicals  issued  prior  to  1800  will 
be  given : 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  of  late  years  extended  to  everything  connected 
with  human  Improvement  has  been  directed  with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the 
subject  of  education.'  In  our  own  country,  the  basis  of  whose  institutions  is 
felt  to  be  intelligence  and  virtue,  this  topic  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  and  has  excited  a  zeal  and  an  activity  worthy  of  its  impor- 
tance. By  judicious  endeavors  to  adapt  the  character  of  instruction  to  the 
progressive  requirements  of  the  public  mind,  much  has  been  done  to  continue 
and  accelerate  the  career  of  improvement  These  very  efforts,  however,  and 
this  success  have  produced  the  conviction  that  much  remains  to  be  done.    •    •    • 

A  leading  object  of  the  Journal  will  be  to  furnish  a  record  of  fiicts,  embracing 
whatever  information  the  most  diligent  Inquiry  can  procure,  regarding  tibe  past 
and  present  state  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
An  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
various  systems  of  instruction.  The  results  of  actual  experiment  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  causes  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  success,  may  thus  be  satisfac- 
torily traced  and  be  made  to  suggest  valuable  improvement 

The  conductors  of  the  Journal  will  make  it  their  constant  endeavor  to  aid 
in  diffusing  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  education.    Nothing,  it  seems  to  us, 
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bas  had  more  Influence  in  retarding  the  progreaB  ol  improyement  In  die  science 
of  instmctSon  than  narrow  and  partial  Yiews  of  what  education  should  be  ex- 
pected  to  prodnoe.  Int^lectual  attainments  have  been  too  ex<4usiyely  the  ob- 
ject of  attention.  *  *  *  .  Hie  Jonmal  wlH  give  attortion  to  physical,  moral, 
domestic,  and  personal  edneation,  *  •  •  iirill  advocate  and  aid  female  edu- 
cation, •  ♦  •  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  early  or  elementary  edncation,  with- 
out omitting  higher  education. 

The  office  of  the  Journal  is — not  to  rouse  a  dormant  attention.  Already  there 
is  everywhere  a  stirring  of  the  public  mind  and  a  fervency  of  public  effort  which 
make  it  too  late  for  any  candidate  to  hope  for  the  honor  of  being  ranked  as  a 
reformer.  All  that  can  now  be  reasonably  expected  is  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing a  proportion  of  service  to  so  good  a  cause. 

Specific  matters  to  which  the  Journal  proposes  to  give  attention  are  l>ooks 
and  amusements  for  children  even  in  the  nursery,  infant  schools,  mechanic 
institutions,  book  societies,  and  lending  libraries,  and  information  as  to  the 
national  university  project    And  finally  * — 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  class  of  readers  tcr  which  our  pubTication  is 
intended.  We  have  no  intention  of  furnishing  a  work  for  the  use  of  teachers 
exclusively.  We  consider  the  most  important  department  of  education  to  be 
that  which  is,  or  onght  to  be,  superintended  by  the  parent;  and  we  shall  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  our  subject  is  one  to  which  no  person  should  be  indifferent 
Our  wish  is  to  benefit  the  whole  community. 

Less  fully,  but  including  a  wide  field,  the  Education  BQ)ort^  and  We^ly 
Lyceum'  (1830)  states  that: 

Its  purpose  is  to  promote  pofmiar  or  general  edncatUm  in  the  most  familiar, 
direct  and  practical  manner.  It  vdll  take  the  whole  range  of  that  very  exten- 
sive field — mode  of  instruction,  government  and  disc^une;  qualifications  of 
teachers;  character  of  books  and  apparatus;  constnicti<m  of  sctioolrooms  and 
playgrounds;  will  treat  of  public  and  private  schools,  academies  and  high 
schools  of  every  grade.  Infant  schools,  the  monitorial  system,  manual  labor, 
seminaries,  tlie  lyceum,  Sabbath  schools,  and  Bible  classea 

The  Eclectic  Institute  Jonmal  of  Education  (1832)  as  quoted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Annals : ' 

The  object  of  this  miniature  Journal  Is  to  assist  in  executing  the  purpoaas  for 
which  the  Eclectic  Institute  was  founded,  viz,  to  aid  in  the  diffuHon  of  im-' 
proved  education.  In  the  absence  of  interest  sufficient  to  induce  the  patronage 
.of  eastern  periodicals  devoted  to  education*  the  publication  of  this  paper  la 
undertaken  as  an  experiment  with  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  our  community  to  the  frightful  disproportion  that 
exists  between  the  want  and  amount  of  education ;  to  secure  intelligent  legieAa- 
tlon  upon  Uie  subject  of  common  schools,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  erf  the 
ripe  experience  of  sister  States ;  to  dlflfuse  correct  conceptions  of  the  ends  and 
means  of  education;  and  to  stimulate  our  fellow  laborers  in  the  business  of 
instruction  to  higher  efforts  for  self-improvement  and  the  improvement  of  their 
noble  profession. 

It  is  particularly  desired  by  us  tliat  our  efforts  may  be  useful  to  common 
schools;  which,  as  they  must  under  any  circumstances^  afford  nin^^nths  ot 
the  education  of  the  country,  we  can  not  but  regard  as  of  incomparably  more 
importance  and  more  deserving  of  encouragement  by  legislation,  or  otherwise, 
than  all  the  colleges  in  the  land. 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  Education*  (Princeton,  Philadelphia): 

In  the  most  general  language,  our  object  Is  to  promote  ^  ^  ^  the  cause  of  good 
morals  and  sound  education.  In  a  labor  of  this  kind  the  first  requisite  is  to  dis- 
s^eminate  correct  information  on  the  subject ;  to  pour  lli^t  into  the  nrfnds  of  the 
people  in  reference  to  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  is  in  the  course 
of  accomplishment  in  different  parts  of  the  world  toward  purifying  the  sources 
of  human  conduct  and  elevating  man  to  Ills  true  rank  and  dignity  by  giving  him 
such  an  education  as  will  fit  him  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  his  appropriate 
duties.    •    •    •    Closely  connected  with  this  object  is  that  of  awakening  a 

s  Am.  JU  of  Ed.,  I,  Jan.,  1S26,  1-7,  procpectus.       *  Am.  Annals,  1882,  II,  801. 
•!•  L  «I,  1-4,  1838. 
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general  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  the  snbject  of  education.  There  Is  at 
present,  at  least  in  this  section  of  tlie  United  States,  a  widespread  and  melancholy 
indifference  in  reference  to  it  *  *  *  In  part  due  to  the  doctrine  borrowed 
from  the  commercial  code  •  •  •  that  education,  like  tea  and  silk,  should 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply. 

Another  purpose  is :  To  elevate  the  standard  of  primary  schools  which  do  lit- 
tle but  reading,  writing,  ^)el1ing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  in  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  or  maybe  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  schools,  and  even  thess 
are  often  pursued  to  so  limited  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  entirely  useless. 

The  same  periodical,  reorganized  as  the  Monthly  Advocate  of  Education* 
restates  its  purpose:'  That  it  (education)  is,  however,  the  sheet  anchor  of 
our  political  hopes  as  a  Nation,  the  only  safeguard  of  our  civil  institutions, 
every  day*s  observation  serves  more  fully  to  convince  us;  and  that  It  is  the 
great  lever  to  be  employed,  under  Providence,  for  the  political  and  moral 
regeneration  of  the  world,  we  entertain  as  little  doubt  It  is,  therefore,  aa 
object  of  prime  and  indispensable  concernment  to  us  as  dtisens,  as  philan- 
thropists, and  as  Christians. 

Although  the  value  of  education  is  very  generally  acknoicledged  by  our  people* 
>et  we  fear  we  can  not  add  with  truth  that  it  is  as  deeply  felt  by  the  great 
body  of  them.    Apathy    ♦    ♦    ♦    a  painful  topic,  which  blinking  will  not  cure. 

•  ♦  •  We  must  have  the  firmness  to  probe  the  sore  to  the  core,  and  then, 
with  what  skill  we  may,  to  restore  health  and  soundness  to  the  diseased  ami 
suffering  system.  To  lend  a  helping  hand,  feeble  though  it  be,  to  this  great 
and  good  cause  is  our  main  object  in  the  work  which  we  propose  to  establish. 

•  ♦    ♦    Teachers'  seminaries  a  main  object  to  be  worked  for. 

Common  School  Assistant:' The  improvement  of  common  schools  is  the 
exclusive  object  of  this  paper.  From  statistical  fables  it  can  be  s^een  that  only 
1  pupil  in  20  goes  higher  than  the  common  school.  This  paper,  therefore,  will 
endeavor  to  assist  19  out  of  20  of  the  children  and  youth  *  *  ^  in  acquiring 
tjie  only  education  they  will-  ever  receive.  ♦  ♦  •  Public  sentiment  must  be 
enlightened. 

Common  School  Advocate'  (Illinois,  1837) :  The  leading  object  of  our  pro- 
posed  publication  will  be  the  promotion  of  common  schools.  By  this,  however,  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  higher  grades  of  education. 

•  ^  •  But  our  chief  attention  will  be  devoted  to  commbn  schools.  And  the 
design  of  the  Advocate  will  be  to  move  the  public  mind  and  make  an  effort  In 
this  all-Important  cause  by  the  presentation  of  facts,  examination  of  bool^ 
methods  of  teaching,  existing  systems  of  education  in  our  country  and  the  world. 

•  *  •  The  primary  object  is  to  break  up  Inaction  due  to  lack  of  Infbrmatloa 
or  absorption  with  other  topics — ^not  to  overcome  opposition  to  education,  which 
does  not  exist 

The  Western  Academician^  (1837) :  It  will  be  seen  that  the  objects  are,  to 
aid  in  giving  tone  and  character  to  the  public  mind,  to  create  a  taste  for 
scientific  attainments,  to  build  up  a  strong  rampart  about  our  country  by  the 
introduction  of  a  manly  and  vigorous  education  diffused  among  the  people  that 
thus  they  may  know  to  estimate  national  liberty,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal*  (1838) :  The  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
elevated  character  of  common  schools,  *  *  *  be  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  board  and  secretary  and  the  people,  contain  laws  of  the  State 

•  ♦  •  help  school  committees  and  visitors  ♦  •  •  help  form,  encourage, 
bring  forward  good  teachers  •  •  •  and  furnish  some  matter  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  children  •  •  •  and  give  Information  as  to  what  is  being  done 
in  other  States. 

District  School  Journal'  (New  York,  1841) :  We  are  now  suffering  from  the 
evils  attendant  upon  a  negligent  education.  We  have  been  digressed  by  the 
innterlal  Interests  of  society.  *  *  •  The  public  eye  has  been  coldly  averted 
from  the  schools.  Hence,  we  fear,  is  much  of  the  increasing  demoraliaation  of 
society;  hence  that  leaden  apathy  which  weighs  down  these  mainsprings  ot 
the  social  system,  clogging  all  movement  and  checking  all  progress.    We  do 

»Vol.  1.  187-13S.  *ToL  I.  4. 

•  Commoo  Sch.  Asst,  1836.  I.  1.  •  VoL  I.  0,  1888. 

•Commoo  Bck.  Adv.,  Vol.  I,  1.  •VoL  II,  4. 
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not  realize  the  relation  between  school  and  life.  •  ♦  ♦  And,  therefore, 
though  the  fund  is  ample  and  well  contrived,  yet  our  schools  are  embarrassed 
nnd  degraded  and  will  remain  so  until  an  enlightened  and  honest  interest  is 
taken  in  their  welfare.   The  Journal  hopes  to  help  in  remedying  the  evil. 

Common  School  Journal*  (Pemisylyania,  1844):  It  will,  therefore,  be  our 
aim,  first  of  all,  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the  past  history 
and  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  points  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
intelligent  action  for  their  future  improvement  •  •  •  Next  to  the  col- 
lection and  diffusion  of  information  of  Intelligence  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
public  instruction,  we  would  esteem  it  especially  important  to  enlist  the  attention 
of  directors,  teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  cause  to  the  suggestion  and 
discussion  of  improvement. 

Ohio  School  Journal  •  (1846) :  (1)  To  awaken  the  whole  community  to  a 
lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  a  free  people, •and  of  the 
common  school  as  the  means  by  which  all  the  youth  of  tiie  State  are  to  be 
educated.  (2)  To  arouse  school  directors  and  other  officers  to  a  higltk  sense 
of  the  responsibility  of  their  stations,  and  to  aid  them  in  performing  their  duty 
to  the  schools,  the  community,  and  the  State.  (3)  To  aid  teachers  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  self-culture  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  and 
in  becoming  efficient  laborers  in  promoting  general  education. 

Maine  Journal  of  Education*  (1850) :  To  be  the  organ  of  the  board  and  of 
teachers  in  order  to  give  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency.  Will  also  be  a 
medium  for  disseminating  among  the  masses  correct  views  In  regard  to  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture  of  the  forthcoming  generation  and  the  best  means 
to  be  employed. 

American  Educational  and  Western  School  Journal*  (Ohio,  1852)  :  Design  is 
to  be  educational  but  not  merely  so.  ♦  •  ♦  Means  that  It  shall  be  a  guest, 
ever  to  be  greeted  with  undissembled  welcome  at  the  domestic  fireside,  attract- 
ing by  its  genial  message  the  attention  of  both  old  and  young. 

District  School  Journal*  (Iowa,  1803),  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  district  sdiools  of  the  State :  By  so  doing  we  shall  endeavor  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  common-school  instruction,  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  render  the  communication  of  that  knowledge  to  the 
young  as  free  and  unfettered  as  the  air  they  breathe.  We  shall  advocate  tho 
establishment  of  a  school  system  upon  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  impregnable 
basis,  so  that  the  blessings  of  a  sound  elementary  education  can  be  assured  to 
every  child  of  the  State  without  distinction  or  discrimination. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education^  (1854)  :  But  what  is  the  object  of  this  new 
periodical?  Not  •  •  •  even  to  procure  a  livelihood  for  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, for  we  get  our  living  by  other  means,  and  this  Is  a  labor  of  love,  ♦  ♦  • 
but  our  object  is  to  promote  the  correct  and  thorough  and  general  education 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Missouri  Journal  of  Education  *  states  it  purposes  to  arouse  public  feeling, 
urge  better  schoolhouses,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  better  salaries  and 
longer  terms  of  school,  and  explain  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  to  be  literary  as  well  as  educational. 

A  year  later  the  Missouri  Educator,*  after  deploring  the  absence  of  any  liter- 
ary and  educational  Journal,  announces  its  purpose  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
people,  and  the  inspiration  of  greater  zeal  for  their  work  among  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  giving  of  information  and  suggestions. 

The  Voice  of  Iowa*  (1857) :  We  have  no  appeal  to  make  to  parties  or  sects, 
but  one  universal  invitation  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  behalf  of  the  race,  to 

»  Vol  I,  2.  «  Vol.  1.45. 

*  Vol.  1, 1.  •  Missouri  Jl.  of  Ed.,  St.  Louis.  I,  8-4.  1857. 

•  Vol.  I,  4.     .  •  Mlssoori  Educator,  Jefferson  aty,  1, 1, 1858. 
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all  who  love  progress  in  science  and  the  arts,  the  loverg  of  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  and  the  useful ;  we  extend  to  all,  by  whatever  altars  they  may  worship,  or 
around  whatever  captain  they  may  gather,  a  hearty  Invitation  to  Join  our 
troop.  *  *  *  As  a  pioneer  we  come,  claiming  a  difference  from  all  that  has 
preceded  us.  Although  we  may  sometimes  give  selected  gems,  our  main  object 
will  be  to  make  true  our  name— to  let  Iowa  be  known  as  abe  is  to  aU  who 
trace  the  pages  of  our  work.  [The  porpose  win  be]  to  iRing  within  vigbt  of  all 
die  glorious  Inheritance  of  the  means  for  free  Instruction  1b  all  tbe  necessary 
branches  of  science. 

Alabama  Educational  Journal  *  (1858) :  The  object  of  this  Journal  is  to  record 
the  educational  movements  going  on  among  us  and  about  us,  both  for  the  sake  of 
diffusing  information  in  respect  of  them  and  that  th^  may  be  preserved  as 
matters  of  future  history. 

Y«ung  teachers  may  profit  by  knowing  what  older  teachers  have  done,  edu- 
cational literature  will  be  diasemlnated  and  the  public  Informed.  Teaaiets; 
parents,  and  citizens  are  appealed  to  tor  support 

The  foregoing  somewhat  extended  quotations  may  be  taken  as  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  alms  of  school  Journals  during  the  pioneer  period*  whl^i.  It 
should  be  noted,  varied  chronologicaUy  with  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system.  Similar  statementB  of  aim  could  easily  be  ftrand  In  ^Uie  recon- 
stmction  period  of  the  South  and  the  development  of  the  newer  Western 
States.  In  this  era  appeal  is  to  parents,  school  officers,  the  community  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  teachers.  The  official  State  Journals,  sent  as  a  rule  to  s<Aool 
officers,  frequently  aimed  to  be  literary  as  well  as  educational,  and  not  '*  mere 
school  journals,"  a  term  applied  very  early  and  attached  to  every  periodical 
which  gave  conspicuous  attention  to  schoolroom  procedure. 

The  alBts  cited  show  an  unbounded  faith  In  education  as  the  means  of  trans- 
forming society,  and  an  cCt-expreesed  belief  diat  general  dlffesloii  <tf  knowl- 
edge is  the  foandation  of  liberty  and  republican  lostltntiona  To  promote  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge  through  a  public  school  system  which  was  beginning  te 
take  form ;  to  awaken  a  more  general  Interest  in  education,  to  disseminate  more 
liberal  views,  to  guide  or  ^ilighten  public  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  Cor  edu* 
cation,  and  to  secure  Intelligent  legislation,  were  among  the  purposes  to  be 
striven  for.  Inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  public  education  in  all  the  world,  past 
and  present,  was  frequently  mentioned  as  prerequisite  for  wise  procednre. 
Among  specific  measures  advocated  wa>e  the  establishment  of  monitorial  schools, 
manual  labor  Institutions,  infant  schools,  libraries,  lyceums,  normal  schools,  a 
national  university,  better  education  for  women,  and  most  promln^itly  of  all 
the  establishment  upon  a  sound  basis  of  free  public  sdiools.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  chapter  upon  content,  many  of  the  leading  articles  were  very  general  io 
nature;  comparatively  few  had  direct  relation  to  schoolroom  procedure;  the 
great  aim  was  promotion  and  direction  of  a  p<^>llc  school  system  in  the  process 
of  becoming.  Even  tbe  names  of  many  of  these  periodicals  proclaim  their 
mission  as  that  of  agitation.  Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  **Adyocates  **  which  have 
lived  their  slu>rt  span  had  ilourlshed  and  passed  away  before  1850;  other  sug- 
gestive names  were  the  Academic  Pioneer,  Universal  Educator,  BducatioQal 
Dis^emlnotor,  and  Free  School  Clarion. 

I'ntil  about  1870  the  general  aims  previously  cited  seemed  to  satisfy,  thou^rh 
there  Is  occasional  recognition  of  a  field  not  well  occupied,  that  of  supplying 
material  for  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  were  actually  doing  the  teaching. 
SiK'h  general  aims  appealed  to  the  few ;  the  many  were  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  larger  i^mses  of  educational  thought  as  with  what  was  of  direct  or 
immediate  utility  In  the  schoolroom.    Such  content  in  the  nature  of  the  case 

»VoL  I,  1. 
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most  appear  to  be  on  a  lower  plane,  especially  if  It  U  presented  so  as  to  ap- 
peal to  young,  Inexperienced,  poorly  educated,  or  111-tralned  teachers.  Tbere  Is 
accordingly  much  unwillingness  to  declare  frankly  that  the  purpose,  or  a  lead- 
ing purpose,  of  a  school  journal  Is  to  publish  method  and  device,  and  much 
disagreement  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  a  school  Journal  should  be.  In  the 
transition  from  the  general  to  the  specific  character,  or,  as  often  expressed,  from 
the  liberal  and  cultural  to  the  direct  and  trivial,  many  uncomplimentary  remarks 
were  made,  even  denying  such  school  periodicals  as  circulate  generally  any 
justification  for  their  existence.  Some  of  the  most  radical  criticisms  are  from 
the  editors  themselves.  Careful  reading  of  the  following  quotations,  which 
state  more  or  leas  analytically  the  difBculty  of  determining  tlie  sdiool  journars 
function,  and  of  finding  content  appropriate  for  its  purpose,  will  show  that 
one  of  the  unsolvable  problems  attempted  was  that  of  trying  to  interest  rela- 
tively uneducated  teachers  in  matters  b^ond  their  mental  horizon;  for  th^jse 
who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  cheapen  content  by  coming  to  the  lower  level, 
it  was  very  natural  to  find  fault  with  the  tendency  which  did  both. 

The  earliest  recognition  of  the  dual  function  which  school  journals  might  be 
called  upon  to  serve  Is  from  the  Education  Reporter  and  Weekly  Lyceum* 
(1890): 

••  The  proposed  field  Is  almost  unoccupied,"  except  for  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, which  will  devote  itself  more  to  heavy  articles. 

The  Journal  wlU  still  be  desirable  for  the  sdiolar  and  the  educated  man 
of  leisure ;  the  Reporter  will  attempt  to  aid  every  teacher,  however  humble  his 
location,  and  assist  every  parent  in  training  up  his  predous  charge.  Our  highest 
ambition  wlU  be  gratified  if  we  can  fill  this  humble  department  acceptably  and 
usefully. 

The  opposite  ideal  appears  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal* 
(1838) : 

It  has  been  my  aim  In  this  publication  to  embrace  only  documents  and 
articles  of  permanent  value  and  interest.  This  necessarily  interferes  vrith  its 
popularity,  success,  and  makes  It  a  constant  expense.     (Barnard.) 

The  following  extracts  relate  more  specifically  to  the  problem :  • 

What  is  to  be  expected  of  a  teachers'  journal?  Some  object  that  it  contains 
no  material  for  the  distAct  schools,  almost  entirely  for  grade  and  high  schools. 
Many  take  a  teadiers*  journal  expecting  in  It  and  by  it  to  be  told  bow  to  teach 
school  under  any  and  all  circumstances;  how  they  shall  keep  order,  how  they 
shall  teach  reading,  spelling,  etc.;  in  other  words,  they  expect  a  set  of  em- 
pirical recipes,  and  if  they  do  not  find  them,  as  they  can  not,  they  drop  the 
journal  as  of  no  use  to  them.  It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  detailed  methods  in  teaching  that  are  infallible.  Teaching  has  not  yet 
reached  the  crystalline  stage  of  a  true  science,  when  it  can  be  limited  and  de- 
fined, its  processes  explained,  and  its  results  predicted  with  certainty. 

American  Education  Monthly*  (1869):  The  poverty  of  our  educational 
literature  Is  indeed  a  matter  of  national  reproach,  esp^ially  to  a  nation  that 
professes  to  be  doing  so  much  and  so  well  for  education.  The  better  class  of 
teachers  •  ♦  •  hold  themselves  aloof  from  educational  papers.  Thu:« 
*  m  ^  they  exert  no  considerable  influence  on  tbe  character  of  educational 
literature. 

Boys  and  girls  teaching  are  neither  producers  nor  consumers  of  educational 
literature.  The  editor  classifies  other  teachers  as  those  who  lead,  *' leading 
educators  " ;  those  who  are  led ;  and  those  who  neither  lead  nor  go.  The  secon*! 
group  furnishes  most  market  for  school  papers,  and  this  class  craves  material 
of  the  county  institute  essay  type  or  of  the  comic  almanac  style;  principles  they 
oin  not  stand. 

<  Vol.  1, 1.  •  lUinotM  Teacher,  1868^  ZYI,  81. 

■  Vol.  1, 5.  •  Fol.  VI.  1  ie-121. 
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The  Teacher*  (1889) :  Our  highly  esteemed  and  very  valuable  contemporary, 
the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Athens,  Ohio,  some  time  ago  called  attention  in  Its 
editorial  columns  to  the  worthlessness  of  a  large  number  of  our  American  edu- 
cational Journals.  We  have  long  been  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  are  also 
"sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  their  average  tone  is  decidedly  low."  The 
number  of  these  journals  is  annually  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  meet  an  early  and  richly  deserved  death*  We  are  puzzled 
to  know  what  is  the  reason  for  their  existence.  E>o  teachers  demand  that  sort 
of  chaff?  or  is  it  that  their  editors  are  under  the  misapprehension  that  teachers 
are  altogether  devoid  of  literary  taste — or,  worse  still,  of  common  sense?  These 
educational  journalists  are  mostly  under  the  impression  that  the  sort  of  inspira- 
tion and  practical  help  (?)  needed  by  teachers  is  scrappy  information  of  all 
kinds  and  a  vast  amount  of  questions  and  answers  and  exceedingly  interesting 
items  about  very  unimportant  persons  and  things.  •  •  •  We  can  not  very 
well  know  where  to  lay  the  blame,  but  we  do  know  and  feel  that  a  crusade 
against  such  literature  and  such  deteriorating  influences  is  very  much  needed. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  editors  and  publishers  who  are  constrained,  if  they  are  so, 
to  meet  such  a  demand.  We  are  just  as  grieved  for  the  teachers  who  waste 
their  time  on  such  reading,  and  more  so  for  those  who  are  In  need  of  Inflaence 
and  have  to  come  to  such  a  source  for  their  education.  A  description  of  the^ 
journals  is  hardly  necessary.  •  •  •  They  are  fine  specimens  of  enterprising 
journalism,  with  a  very  small  capital  of  education  or  the  culture  inseparable 
from  it  Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  a  problem  why  they  exist,  and  when 
they  cease  their  existence  the  profession  will  be  blessed. 

Quoted  by  Public  School  Journal '  (IJC,  408) :  Our  American  educational  jour* 
nals  are  not,  in  tlie  main,  such  as  we  could  be  proud  of.  They  are  to-day.  fop 
the  most  part,  crude,  shallow,  uncritical,  carelessly  edited,  full  of  poor  flatteries, 
lacking  in  dignity,  and  lacking  in  definite  aim.  Perhaps  no  other  field  of  Jour- 
nalism has  been  cultivated  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner,  whereas  no  field 
really  demands  more  critical  and  scientific  workers ;  for  the  educational  journal 
is  the  teacher  of  teachers. 

Samuel  Flndley,  on  educational  joumalism«in  Ohio:*  A  problem  ever  present 
to  the  honest  editor  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  conmion  schools 
Is  how  to  fill  his  pages  with  matter  most  instructive,  elevating,  and  inspiring, 
and  best  calculated  to  promote  wise  and  sound  education,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  popularize  his  journal  as  to  secure  a  sustaining  constituency.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  an  easy  one,  but  is  likely  to  grow  easier  with  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  dissemination  of  broader  and  juster  views  of  education  among 
teachers. 

[The  writer  (Sabln)  *]  believes  that  the  custom  of  filling  a  school  journal  with 
methods  and  devices,  cut  and  dried,  all  ready  for  school  use,  is  not  calculated 
to  make  strong,  independent  teachers.  It  savors  too  much  of  the  labor-saving 
device  of  living  in  a  flat  and  having  meals  sent  in  from  a  common  kitchen.  The 
power  to  think,  to  originate,  to  adapt  to  the  present  work  of  the  school.  Is  the 
surest  criterion  of  a  good  teacher ;  but  this  power  is  not  acquired  by  wearing 
the  misfit  garments  of  some  other  person,  nor  by  fighting  the  battles  of  David 
In  the  armor  of  Saul. 

The  Journal*  will  continue  to  address  teachers  as  rational  beings  who  are 
intelligent  and  are  seeking  to  improve  their  luiowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  It  positively  refuses  to  consider  the  education  of  a  child  as 
a  mechanical  process,  to  be  carried  on  by  mechanical  device  and  rule  of  thumb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly  (1901,  358) :  Among  the  subscribers  to  educational 
journals  are  found  the  two  extremes,  composed  on  the  one  hand  of  those  whose 
demand  for  what  they  term  practical  Is  so  sti*ong  that  they  fail  to  see  anything 
of  merit  in  an  article  which  can  not  be  used  directly  to  aid  them  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  classroom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  have  lost  all  sympa- 
thy with  the  helps  which  are  so  valuable  to  inexperienced  teachers  and  which 
they  themselves  at  one  time  needed,  and  who  as  a  result  criticise  every  article 
which  does  not  treat  in  a  philosophical  manner  some  underlying  principle  of 
education.     •     •     • 

» Vol.  II.  82. 

"New  England  Mag.,   1891.  IV,  184. 

•Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  1892,  XLII,  344. 

*  Iowa  Sch.  Jl..  Dee  Mohies,  1892,  VII.  7. 

•  Pub.  Sch.  JL,  Bloomington,  1893,  XIII,  ST. 
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The  young  teacher  who  wants  to  grow  in  his  work  realizes  that  he  must  feed 
his  mind  upon  something  outside  of  and  beyond  the  mere  dally  grind,  important 
as  that  is,  by  which  he  must  prepare  himself  for  his  daily  work.  He  welcomes 
topics  which  do  not  have  any  direct  l>earing  upon  his  daily  work,  which  may  not 
be  practical  in  the  narrow  sense  of  being  immediately  and  directly  usable,  but 
which  do  give  him  something  outside  of  Ills  schoolroom  and  beyond  himself  to 
think  about  and  reflect  upon. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  Practical  Teacher  *  Is  a  very  simple  one.  It  con- 
sists of  an  attempt  to  teach  and  in  some  degree  supervise  the  teaching  of  those 
who  may  need  my  help  in  their  work.  I  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  assist 
teachers  In  their  struggles  to  do  better  work  in  the  schoolroom,  and  have  ac- 
cepted the  editorship  of  the  Practical  Teacher  that  its  columns  may  be  made  a 
means  of  helping  those  teachers  who  are  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  my 
classes  and  personal  direction.     (F.  W.  Parker.) 

The  Western  Teacher"  discusses  schoolroom  method,  practical  aids,  and 
usable  materials  for  progressive  teacher  a 

The  School  Bulletin*  sets  forth  its  purposes  as  follows:  To  give  news 
especially  of  the  Institutes  of  the  State;  to  publish  extended  sketches  of  New 
York  teachers  and  schools,  and  to  discuss  in  brief  articles  only  current  educa- 
tional measurea 

The  purpose  is  to  publish  a  State  school  paper*  of  practical  value  to  every 
teacher — methods,  device,  schoolroom  aids:  Our  constant  aim  will  be  to  meet 
the  absolute  needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  foregoing  are  representative.  Their  main  content  may  be  summarizefl 
as  follows :  The  better  class  of  teachers  holds  itself  aloof  from  teachers*  peri- 
odicals; many  of  the  rest  want  amusement,  Jokes,  scrappy,  information,  or  lit- 
erary pedagogy  of  the  county  institute  type.  Hence  many  journals  are  crude, 
shallow,  and  lacking  in  dignity.  The  most  commonly  alleged  demand  from 
teachers,  however,  seems  to  come  from  ill-iiuallfied  persons  who  persistently 
ask  for  something  ** practical" — ^material  directly  usable  In  the  schoolroom. 
Teachers  apparently  wish  to  read  a  plan  of  procedure  to-day  which  may  be 
practiced  to-morrow  and  forgotten  the  next  day,  without  improving  themselves. 
Several  of  the  quotations  protei^t  against  ready-made  devices  and  prescriptions 
for  rule  of  thumb  and  mechanical  methods.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  much 
which  appears  trivial  to  an  experienced  teacher  may  have  had  value  at  an 
earlier  stage  In  his  career ;  what  is  quite  obvious  and  used  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
strong,  resourceful,  or  ingenious  teachers  has  to  be  suggested,  even  given  In 
ready-made  form  to  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  are  neither  resourceful  nor  in- 
genious. And  the  last  citations  recognize  method  and  device  as  a  large  element 
of  their  aim.  A  study  of  circulation  statistics  in  a  later  chapter  shows  that  the 
journals  which  actually  made  this  their  aim  were  the  ones  which  met  the  most 
g^ieral  demand. 

Between  the  ideal  of  Dr.  Barnard,  "  to  embrace  only  articles  of  permanent 
value  and  Interest."  and  the  clever  paper,  with  its  hints,  plays,  songs,  exercises  to 
cut  and  paste ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schoolmen's  tyi:>e  of  journal,  with 
its  notes,  personals,  "puffs,"  and  editorial  advertising,  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 
The  former  type,  best  represented  by  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, realized  its  function  most  fully  in  becoming,  as  projected,  a  standard 
encyclopedia  of  education.  It  may  be  consulted  in  any  large  library,  and  Is 
accepted  as  good  authority  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  read  only  by  somewhat 
scholarly  persons  now,  as  was  the  case  while  being  published.  For  actual 
average  teachers  with  only  moderate  enthusiasm  for  things  Intellectual,  it  was 

>  Practical  Teacher,  Chicago,  1884,  VIII,  13. 
•Western  Teacber,   Milwaukee,   1892. 
•Sch.  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  1874,  I,  4. 
« Nebraska  Teacber,  Lincoln,  1808,  I,  18. 
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too  scholarly,  serious,  and  impersonal.  A  careful  student  of  education'  has 
alleged  that  school  journals  at  the  close  of  the  century  were  leas  powerful  than 
50  years  eariier,  since  they  could  no  longer  influence  legislation.  With  the  state- 
ment there  can  be  no  objection.  Any  Inferences  drawn  from  it  should  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  earlier  Journals  were  devised  for  and  read 
by  those  who  made  laws  or  at  least  voted  for  lawmakers,  while  the  most 
general  circulation  of  school  Journals  at  the  close  of  the  century  was  amons 
those  who  did  neither.  All  might  be  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  State 
school  ^stem;  only  professional  teachers  could  be  expected  to  read  nature- 
study  lessons  or  busy-work. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  a  competent  student  of  education  concerning 
school  Journals  of  the  time  (1895) :' 

After  long  examination  of  the  several  periodicals,  we  have  some  time  since  con- 
cluded, and  now  invariably  advise  teachers,  that  for  most  purposes  no  edu- 
cational Journal  is  half  so  valuable  as  the School  Journal, 

edited  by Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  it  is  con- 
ducted in  an  earnest,  helpful  spirit ;  that  it  makes  no  concessions  to  the  educa- 
tional demagogues  and  mountebanks;  that  It  continually  sets  the  mastery  of 
principles  above  the  application  of  mere  devices ;  and  that  it  never  for  a  moment 
loses  sight  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  foundations  on  which  all  sound 
educational  theory  and  practice  must  rest.  Its  ideals  are  of  the  highest  and 
its  methods  beyond  criticism. 

With  the  above  high  indorsement,  which  seems  to  the  writer  not  unreasonable, 
note  the  character  of  the  periodical  under  consideration.  The  volume  of  18d5-96; 
in  its  less  than  600  pages,  exclusive  of  advertising,  contains  nearly  200  artidea, 
in  addition  to  book  notices,  poetry,  a  few  Jokea,  news,  and  editorial  notes,  anA 
a  long  continued  story.  A  fourth  of  its  space  is  occupied  with  schoolroom 
method  and  management  It  is  of  interest  only  to  teachers,  unless  the  story 
should  prove  of  int^'est  to  older  children.  Compared  with  the  works  of  the 
early  period,  it  would  appear  to  the  general  reader  scrappy  and  of  limited 
interest  But  both  the  estimate  quoted  and  its  circulation  indicate  that  it  was 
performing  its  mission.  The  function  of  a^  general  school  periodical  bad 
changed. 

In  this  chapter,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  quotations  cited,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  earlier  school  Journals  had  widely  inclusive  aims,  the  most  constant  and 
universal  of  which  were  agitation  and  promotion  of  wise  educational  measures 
by  influence  upon  leaders  rather  than  direct  aid  of  actual  teachers  through 
method  and  device ;  this  aim  and  the  older  type  of  Journal,  in  the  presence  of 
demand  for  "practical*'  material  for  teachers,  occasioned  after  1800  much 
discussion  as  to  what  a  school  Journal  was  or  should  attempt  As  a  dam 
school  Journals  met  these  demands  and  questions  by  the  increase  of  "  practical 
helps  *'  and  **  school  news  "  material,  shown  later  in  the  study  of  cont^it ;  and 
It  will  also  be  shown  that  another  class  of  periodicals  developed  whose  solo 
appeal  was  to  the  dassroom  teacher.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  dual 
problem  was  increase  of  specialization. 

^  Boone :  Edoc.  in  the  U.  8.,  152. 
■Ed.  Bev.,  New  York,  1895,  IX,  628. 
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Chapter  m. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS  SPECIALIZED  TO  MEET  LOCAL 

NEEDS. 


Progressfye  ispeclallzatlon  as  a  general  movement  Is  easfly  marked  In  the 
evolution  of  American  educational  periodicals.    At  first,  apart  from  unconscious 
variations  due  to  editorial  bent,  education  itself  was  considered  a  sufficiently 
narrow  field.    Later,  divers  interests  claimed  attention,  which  resulted  in  great 
specialization  of  cont^it,  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  identification  with 
the  interests  of  territorial  divisions — or,  rather,  administrative  units — will  be 
the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter.    The  first  Journals,  while  somewhat  local 
in  contributors,  content,  and  circulation,  were  not  sg[)ecifically  addressed  to 
the  needs  of  any  locality.    But  in  the  development  of  State  school  systems  it\ 
was  inevitable  that  State  school  Journals  should  come  into  being,  in  some    ] 
respects  similar  to,  though  not  modeled  after,  the  official  and  local  German    / 
publications.    As  these  were  for  many  years  practically  the  only  educational  / 
periodicals  published,  and  still  remain  Important,  an  account  of  certain  phases/ 
of  their  development  win  be  given.    Brief  notice  will  also  be  taken  of  county 
educational  papers,  a  further  specialization  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  two  agencies  most  Influential  in  establishing  State  school  Journals  were 
State  superintendents  or  commissioners  of  schools  and  State  teachers'  asso- 
ciations. Very  often  the  first  local  attempt  at  publication  of  such  periodicals 
came  through  one  of  these  means;  in  other  cases  there  were  private  pioneer 
efforts,  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  which  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  the  official  or 
semioflicial  agencies,  with  greater  responsibility  and  better  resources  for  support 
and  cooperation. 

The  first  of  the  Journals  established  and  edited  by  State  superintendents  of 
schools^  were  the  Ohio  Common  School  Director,  conducted  by  Samuel  Lewis 
and  published  by  action  of  the  State  L^:islature  of  Ohio,'  and  the  Michigan 
Journal  of  Education,'  likewise  circulated  by  the  State  legislature  and  con- 
ducted by  Supt  J.  D.  Pierce,  "  Father  of  the  Michigan  public-school  system." 
Both  of  these  were  Issued  beginning  with  March.  1838.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  Henry  Barnard  began  the  publication  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal,^  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools. 
In  1839  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  began 
the  issue  of  the  Common  School  Journal  *  of  Massachusetts.  The  District  School 
Journal  *  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  by  Francis  Dwight,  appeared  In 
March,  1840,  the  editor  citing  in  the  first  issue  the  State  publications  of 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  as  a  reason  for  aspiring  to  a  place 
as  a  State  organ. 

^  Barnard :  XV,  883 :  Conn.  Com.  Sell.  Jl.,  1842,  IV,  80. 
>  Ohio  Jl.  of  Ed..  1862,  VII,  224. 

•  Hoyt  and  Ford.     J.  D.  Pierce.  '*  Father  of  Mich.  sch.  vjstem,"  124-129. 

*  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jl.,  1838,  I,  1-5. 
•Com.  Sch.  Jl..  1889,  I,  1. 

0  District  Sch.  JL,  1840,  I,  1,  8. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institnte  of  Instrnctlon  (1S45),  thongb 
nominally  the  organ  of  the  institute,  was  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  the  State 
commissioner  of  schools,  as  was  the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine  (1852), 
continued  by  his  successors.  The  Common  School  Advocate  (1848)  was  published 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Maine.*  Of  these  early  State 
ventures,  most  of  which  were  somewhat  aided  financially  by  the  States,  as  well 
as  others  published  under  private  auspices  but  given  official  encouragement, 
only  two  survived  as  long  as  10  years,  and  none  of  the  rest  for  half  so  long  a 
period.  State  superintendents  continued  active  in  establishing  such  Joumalfl, 
nud  States  made  appropriations  toward  their  support,  a  phase  of  the  matter 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  dire  need  of  "official  organs'*  or  means  of 
communication  with  school  officers  in  a  frontier  State,  where  school  laws  were  In 
the  making.  Inadequate  office  facilities  made  the  writing  of  many  letters  bur- 
densome, If  not  impossible.  Even  circular  letters,  used  to  answer  questions 
repeatedly  asked  and  to  sUr  enthusiasm  for  education  among  school  officers  and 
patrons,  were  both  expensive  and  ineffective.  The  purposes  of  State  superin- 
tendents and  commissioners  are  frequently  set  forth  in  Justification  of  their 
editorial  efforts  and  the  official  organa  The  purpose  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal"  was — 

to  promote  the  elevated  character  of  common  schools  •  •  ♦  be  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  board  and  secretary  and  the  people  •  •  ♦  con- 
tain the  laws  of  the  State  •  •  •  help  school  committees  and  school  visitors, 
help  form,  encourage,  bring  forward  good  teachers  •  •  •  furnish  some 
matter  adapted  to  capacity  of  children  •  •  •  and  inform  as  to  what  is  doing 
in  other  States — 

and  of  Its  work  the  official  report  was  as  follows:* 

Amid  the  jaiTlng  conflicts  of  party,  and  the  louder  claims  of  sectarian  and 
other  interests,  the  peaceful  and  unobtrusive  cause  of  education  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  the  public  press  generally,  either  political  or  religious. 
It  was  felt  that  a  journal,  kept  sacredly  aloof  from  the  disturbing  influences  of 
party  or  sectarian  differences,  and  made  the  organ  of  communication  between 
committees,  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  In  different  parts  of  the  State* 
the  depository  of  all  laws  relating  to  schools,  and  of  opinions  on  questions  con- 
nected with  their  administration,  and  the  vehicle  of  extended  discussions  and 
information  on  the  whole  subject,  would  be  highly  serviceable  In  awakening  an 
active,  Intelligent,  and  efficient  spirit  in  forwarding  the  cause. 

Horace  Mann's  Common  School  Journal  *  briefly  states  its  purpose  to  be  "  Im- 
provement of  the  common  schools  and  the  means  of  popular  education,  not  so 
much  to  discover  as  to  diffuse  knowledge  •  •  •  contain  laws,  reports  of  the 
board." 

The  District  School  Journal*  of  the  State  of  New  York,  In  speaking  of  the 
official  papers  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan,  says: 

They  are  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  charged  with 
that  subject  and  are  made  the  organs  of  communicating  to  the  subordinate 
officers,  to  teachers,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  districts  the  various  Information 
necessary  to  the  correct  discharge  of  their  duties  and  to  prevent  litigation. 
They  contain  also  valuable  essays  upon  reforms  and  Improvements  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  discussions  on  various  topics  connected  with  education,  calculated  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  subject  and  produce  a  more  active  and  vigorous  spirit 
in  forwarding  the  cause. 

>  OHfflD  :  Press  of  Maine.     Barnard :  XV,  883 ;  Me.  JL  of  Bd.,  1850,  I,  14. 
«  1838,  I.  5. 

•  Fourth  Rep.  Bd.  of  Commissloaers  of  Common  Schs.,  1842. 

•  1839,  I,  1. 

•  1840.  I,  2. 
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The  Common  School  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,*  which  aspired  to  an  official 
status  It  never  reached,  was  devised — 

To  promote  a  convenient  and  economical  medium  for  conveying  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  official  communications  from  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  to  the  board  of  directors  In  each  school  district  of  the  State. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  pioneer  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  (1838)  was 
set  forth  in  Its  Latin  motto,  doubtless  somewhat  puzzling  to  many  of  the  school 
officers  who  received  it  at  State  expense,  Omnibus  ioientia  sicut  omnibus  Muf' 
fragia;  Uteris  enim  crescU  res  publica  et  permanebit. 

As  a  summary  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  a  periodical  to  the  State  supt^^rln- 
tendent,  the  estimate  of  Supt  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  is  given: 

After  coming  into  office  I  weighed  carefully  the  question  of  exercising  the 
authority  given  by  law  to  the  State  superintendent  of  subscribing  for  a  copy 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  for  each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  State.  The 
need  of  some  such  means  of  communication  with  the  district  officers  had  been 
frequently  asserted  by  my  predecessors  and  by  the  superintendents  of  other 
States.  I  finally,  the  1st  of  March,  subscrll>ed  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
to  send  one  to  every  school  director  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  year.  The  small 
sum  of  60  cents  to  each  district  is  surely  no  great  price  to  pay  for  an  agency 
that  puts  the  department  In  monthly  communication  with  every  district  board 
In  the  State.  The  Journal  has  been  of  great  service  in  giving  an  early  pub- 
lication to  the  laws  passed  the  last  session,  and  In  carrying  the  ordinary  noti- 
fications of  the  department.  A  considerable  portion  of  Its  cost  has  been  saved 
to  the  State  In  the  circulars  which  must  otherwise  have  been  Issued,  and  the 
postage  on  them.  It  will  be  still  more  useful  the  coming  year,  and  will  prob- 
ably save  the  department  nearly  its  cost.  Some  of  the  States  are  accustomed 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  circulation  of  tracts  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  this  goes  as  a  monthly  tract  to  the  district,  and  the  Influence  it  thus  exer- 
cises in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  public  Instruction  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated.' 

He  adds  that  It  Is  sometimes  circulated  and  read  throughout  the  district 
It  being  evident  enough  from  the  foregoing  typical  citations  that  the  States 
could  make  good  use  of  official  periodicals,  at  least  until  school  systems  had 
passed  the  pioneer  stage  and  achieved  some  measure  of  well-understood  stability, 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  workings  of  such  laws  and  official  arrangements 
as  were  made,  or  In  actual  operation  without  formal  recognition,  will  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  this  phase  of  educational  Journalism. 

The  three  most  Important  ways  in  which  Stat^  have  assisted  in  the  support 
of  school  Journals  are: 

(a)  By  direct  financial  aid,  permitting  or  requiring  the  circulation  of  such 
periodicals,  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury ; 

{b)  By  laws  and  regulations  permitting  or  authorizing  local  boards  or  school 
officers  to  subscribe,  making  payment  from  local  funds ; 

(c)  Through  State  superintendents  and  State  boards  of  education  by  means 
of  official  and  semiofficial  "designations,**  circulars  requesting  or  advising 
teachers  and  officers  to  subscribe,  and  pressure  exerted  by  official  connection 
with  unofficial  publications. 

Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in  some  detail,  direct  financial  support  most 
extensively. 

The  first  State  appropriations  of  money  to  circulate  school  Journals  occurred 
in  Ohio  and  In  Michigan,  where  those  States  supported  the  Ohio  Common  School 
Director  and  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  respectively.  Beginning  with 
March,  1838,  the  first  was  continued  through  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  second  until  February,  1840.  The  suggestion  of  this  measure  for  Improving 
public  education  probably  came  from  a  reading  of  Couslns's  report  upon  educa- 

M844,  I,  No.  1. 

•Mich.  JL  Of  Bd..  1860,  88. 
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tion  in  Prussia,*  which  had  been  generally  circulated  In  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
Austin's  translation  appearing  in  1834.  This  report  indicates  that  certain  pro- 
fe5^sional  literature  was  annually  sent  to  Prussian  teachers  at  State  expense. 
The  next  was  in  Connecticut,"  where  the  assembly  In  1840  appropriated  $330 
toward  defraying  the  expense  of  sending  to  eveiy  school  society  in  the  State 
a  bound  copy  of  such  numbers  of  the  Common  School  Journal  as  hnd  been  pre- 
viously placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  on  schools.  In  1840  the  State 
superintendent  of  New  York"  recommended  the  appropriation  of  $2,800  to  cir- 
culate gratuitously  among  school  officers  an  official  organ  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  he  cites  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan.  Next  year.  1841,  authority  was  given  the  State  superintendcmt  to 
subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  organized  district  of  the  State,  all  official  notices 
and  laws  to  be  published  gratuitously. 

By  the  action  of  the  five  States  mentioned  the  precedent  was  well  establlsbed, 
and  most  of  the  State  legislatares  were  petitioned  or  **  memoriali^Bed  **  in  behalf 
of  new  periodicals  as  fast  as  they  were  established  by  the  State  assooiatioiis. 
In  some  States,  as  in  New  Hampshire/  the  legislature,  after  being  repeatedly 
importuned,  reported  the  matter  as  "  inexpedient"  In  Iowa "  a  resolution  w.  ^ 
introduced  into  tlie  senate  authorizing  the  State  superinteodent  to  subscribe 
for  1,000  copies  of  the  District  School  Journal  of  Education,  at  not  more  than 
80  cents  a  copy,  for  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  but  it  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  editor  says  this  action  came  as  no  surprise  to  him  after  he  had  seen 
the  legislators,  but  a  later  legislature,  more  favorably  disposed,  passed  a  similar 
measure.  Usually  such  laws  were  enacted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  schools  after  a  memorial  had  been 
presented  by  a  committee  representing  the  State  Teadiers*  Association.  The 
general  natute  of  the  various  laws  passed  may  be  l^est  inferred  by  examining 
the  following  quotations  and  summaries : 

In  New  York  *  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  District  School  Journal  wns 
not  renewed  after  1S51,  and  the  Journal  was  discontinued  in  1855.  A  smaller 
appropriation  was  made  to  send  the  New  York  Teacher'  to  town  and  city  super- 
intendents. After  being  reduced  in  amount,  this  was  discontinued,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  made  to  send  the  Teacher  to  Inexperienced  teachers." 

The  Connecticut  law,  and  an  indication  of  its  operation,  follows:* 

Resolved  &y  this  Assembly,  That  the  sum  of  $250  annually  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  be  drawn  by  the  order  of  the  president  or  the  controller,  to  be  iwld  from  tlie 
civil-list  funds  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  said  association  shall  famish  cue 
copy  of  the  Connecticut  School  Journal  and  Annals  of  Eklucation,  each  month, 
witliout  charge  to  the  active  school  visitor  of  each  school  society.  (Passed. 
3854.) 

A  memorial  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  ■"  asked  the  legislature  for  an 
extension  of  this  support  in  sending  to  each  Independent  district  a  copy  of  the 
.lournal.  As  Indicated,  the  legislature  of  1854  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to 
circulate  tlie  Journal  among  school  visitors.  The  State  superintendent,  J.  D. 
IMiilbrlck,  says  of  this:" 

*Cou8in8'8  Report,  22. 

"Conn.  Com.  Scb.  JL,  1840,  III,  24. 

•  N.  Y.  Dtet  8ch.  Jl.,  1840-41,  I. 
«N.  n.  Jl.  of  Ed.,  1862,  VI.   15. 

•  Iowa  DIst.  Scb.  Jl.  of  Ed..  1853-54.  I,  28. 
•N.  T.  T«cher.  1855,  III,  238. 

« Ibid.,  X,  167. 

•Ibid.,  XI,  197. 

•Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jt,  1S85,  X,  1ST. 
«•  Ibid.,  SOS. 
*>Bep.  Conn.  Supt  of  Common  Bcha.,  1865,  M. 
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The  benefits  which  were  anticipated  from  this  measure  have  been  fully  re- 
alized. Lddeed,  they  have  proved  much  greater  than  was  expected.  Through 
this  medium  an  edition  of  iJie  school  laws  as  compiled  and  passed  *  *  *  at 
the  last  session  was  circulated  among  the  school  visitors,  and  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation has  been  disseminated  with  reference  to  the  best  plans  of  organizing, 
instructing,  and  elevating  the  character  of  our  schools. 

The  superintendent  then  points  out  the  advantage  of  sending  the  Journal  to 
every  district  and  recommends  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  this  to 
be  done.  This  request  was  repeated  *  or  suggested  In  most  of  the  annual  reports 
until  the  Journal  suspended  in  1866. 

By  far  the  longest-continued  State  support  of  a  school  periodical  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania.*    Section  9  of  the  law  of  May,  1856,  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  department  of  common  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which 
the  current  decisions  made  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  be 
published,  free  of  charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars  and  such  other  let- 
ters as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing his  annual  report ;  and  the  superintendent  Is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal  to  be  sent  to  each  board  of  school  directors 
in  the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  department  of  common  schools. 

This  law  remained  in  force  until  after  1909 ;  •  appropriations  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal  have  been  continued  to  the  present  (1916)«  According  to  the 
provisions  of  another  law,  every  school  director  by  vote  of  the  local  board  might 
receive  the  Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  district 

The  Wisconsin  law  of  March,  1856,*  authorized  the  State  superintendent  to 
subscribe  for  a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  each  district 
and  for  each  town  {superintendent 

After  several  years  of  urging,  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  1855  provided  for 
sending  at  State  expense  two  copies  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  *  to 
each  district,  one  to  be  sent  monthly,  the  otlier  sent  at  the  close  of  the  year  as 
a  bound  volume  to  become  part  of  the  district  library.  This  law  was  in  opera- 
tion two  years.      The  1857  law  follows : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact  that  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  be  and  is  authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  the  Michigan 
Journal  of  Eiducatlon,  a  periodical  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers*  Association,  for  each  school  dtstrict  in  the  State,  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  the  postage  being  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  to  the  director  of  the  said 
districts,  the  price  of  such  subscription  to  t)e  60  cents  a  year  for  each  copy,  and 
such  subscription  to  begin  with  the  January  number  of  the  present  year.  All 
general  laws  relating  to  public  instruction  and  all  general  notifications  issuing 
from  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  l>e  published  in  such  journal  free 
of  charge  to  the  State.     (Approved,  Feb.  14,  1857.) 

The  North  Carolina  law,  enacted  a  year  or  two  later,  was  similar.  The  Iowa 
law  •  permitted  the  State  superintendent  to — 

subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  some  educational  school  paper, 
printeil  and  published  In  the  State,  to  furnish  one  to  each  county  superintendent 
but  no  paper  shall  be  selected  which  will  not  publish  each  decision  relating  to 
the  school  law  and  which  he  may  regard  of  general  importance.  And  the  cer- 
tificate of  having  thus  subscribed  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  auditor  of 
StHte  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription. 

»  Rep.  Conn.  8apt.  of  Common  Schs.,  1860,  32 ;  1862,  21 ;  1864,  14 ;  1865,  20 ;  1860,  68 ; 
1867.  77. 
To.  Sch.  Law,  1855,  tec  0. 
•  Pa.  Sell,  Law,  1873,  p.  121. 
«  Wli.  Jl.  of  Ed.,  1857,  11,  20. 
•1857,  IV.  169. 
•Iowa  Sen.  Law  (1911).  sec.  2024,  eaaeted  1864. 
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Tbe  Kansas  law/  1865,  authorised  the  State  superintendent  to  send  a  copj  of 
a  school  Journal  to  every  district  clerk  and  required  that  two  pages  a  zuontli 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  school  officers. 

Next  to  Pennsylvania,  California  made  the  greatest  use  of  the  plan  of  State 
support"    The  law  of  1864  (section  84)  declares: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  annually 
subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  some  monthly  journal  of  education 
to  supply  each  county  superintendent,  city  superintendent,  district  clerk,  and 
each  district  school  library  with  one  copy  thereof.  Said  journal  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  shall  be  a  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  educational  purposes  and  published  monthly  In  California.  Tbe 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  one  of  its  editors.  ♦  •  •  The 
subscription  price  ♦  •  ♦  shall  not  exceed  $1.50,  and  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  rate  when  said  journal  can  be  creditably 
sustained  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  subscription  was  paid  by  the  State.  It  may  be  noticed  that  designation 
by  the  State  board  of  education  was  required.  No  State-subsidized  journal  In 
California  managed  to  survive  securely,  as  In  Pennsylvania,  and  several  In 
6Uc*ce8slon  were  thus  selected.  With  minor  variation  the  formal  designation  and 
agreement  Is  Indicated  by  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,*  published  monthly  by  the 
Fklurational  Publishing  Co.,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  designated  by  the  State 
board  of  education  as  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of  public  Instmction. 
In  making  this  designation  it  is  understood  by  the  l>oard  and  agreed  by  the 
publishers  that  nothing  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  nature  shall  appear  In  its 
columns;  that  it  shall  be  maintained  as  a  first-class  educational  journal  and  that 
the  publishers  or  their  managers  shall  furnish  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month  with  an  affidavit  that 
they  have  printed  and  mailed  one  copy  to  each  school  district  clerk  or  school 
library  In  the  State.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  each  copy  of  the  said  Journal 
shall  be  the  sum  of  $1.50  per  annum.  The  copies  to  be  mailed  to  school  clerks 
shall  bear  on  their  title-page  the  words,  "  For  District  School  Library."  The 
board  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  this  designation  at  any  time,  on  giving  60 
days'  notice  to  the  publlshera 

The  California  law  of  1804  *  authorized  the  State  board  of  education  to  desig- 
nate the  official  organ,  after  which  it  was  mandatory  upon  the  county  super- 
intendent to  subscribe  for  sufficient  copies  to  supply  all  districts  under  his 
jurisdiction.  The  subscriptions  were  paid  from  the  library  funds  of  the 
district.  Under  this  law,  still  in  force  in  1901,  no  State  appropriation  was  made, 
but  since  county  superintendents  or  local  officers  were  given  no  option  In  case 
the  State  board  designated  an  official  organ,  It  closely  resembled  direct  State 
support,  though  the  money  was  taken  from  a  local  fund. 
The  following  summary  indicates  briefly  the  amount  of  direct  State  supiK>rt : 
After  the  pioneer  efforts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  Connecticut  appropriated  $330 
In  1840,  and  a  smaller  amount,  usually  $250,  annually  from  1851  to  1865;  New 
York,  $2,800  annually  from  1840  to  1845,  and  $2,400  a  year  from  1846  to  1851, 
and  again  sums  varying  from  $800  to  $1,200  annually,  1855>1861;  Michi- 
gan, at  60  cents  a  copy,  spent  about  $2,200  annually,  1855-1861;  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  has  made  appropriations  usually 
between  $1,500  and  $2,500  since  1855,  and  continues  such  support;  Wisconsin, 
at  50  cents  a  copy,  expended  approximately  $1,700  a  year,  1857-1862;  Massa- 
chusetts aided  the  State  Teachers'  Association  In  supporting  the  Massachu8ett.<s 
Teacher  much  of  the  time  between  1857  and  1868,  the  amount  of  the  annuo! 
appropriation  usually  being  $300;  California,  with  many  changes  of  the  re- 
cipients of  Its  appropriations,  usually  spent  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  annually 

>  Kansas  Educational  J1.,  1866,  III,  13.       •  Pacific  Ed.  J1.,  1887.  I.  107. 

*  Calif.  Teacher,  1866,  III,  265.  «  Cal.  8cb.  Law,  1901,  sec  1522,  clause  8. 
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!n  circulating  school  Journals,  1865  to  the  close  of  the  century;  Kansas  from 
1865  to  1874  spent  a  varying  amount,  probably  averaging  more  than  $1,000 
annually  upon  the  Kansas  Educational  Journal;  Virginia,  1870-1891,  gave  its 
journal  an  annual  support  amounting  as  a  rule  to  a  little  more  than  $500; 
Rhode  Island  aided  the  Schoolmaster  with  about  $350  a  year  for  several  years 
after  1855 ;  and  Iowa,  Ohio,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  and  poi^ibly  one  or  two  otlier 
States  for  short  periods  made  annual  appropriations  to  circulate  "State"  organs. 
Nevada  sent  to  its  school  officers  the  official  journal  of  California.  The  total 
amount  of  money  spent  by  all  the  States  in  circulating  school  journals  before 
1900  was  between  $250,000  and  $300,000,  of  which  PennGQrlvania  and  California 
expended  more  than  half. 

The  second  means  by  which  States  officially  lent  support  to  school  journals 
was  through  permissive  legislation  authorizing  local  boards  or  officers  to  pay 
for  their  subscription  out  of  district  funds.  There  was  always  an  element  of 
local  option,  even  in  cases  of  circulation  by  State  appropriation,  for  before 
copies  could  be  mailed  to  school  officers  their  addresses  must  be  secured,  and  it 
happened  occasionally  that  county  superintendents  or  school  board  members 
were  indiiferent  to  the  real  or  supposed  advantages  of  an  educational  periodical, 
or  even  objected  to  receiving  it,  and  failed  or  refused  to  furnish  the  publishers 
with  their  addresses.  Direct  State  support  was  more  certain,  less  variable  with 
the  times,  and  was  accordingly  most  sought  But  permissive  legislation  or 
regulation  was  much  better  than  none  and  was  gladly  made  use  of  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  acceptable  recognition.  It  was  doubtless  more  pleasant  for 
State  legislatures  to  give  an  optional  local  support  than  to  deny  in  toto  the  re- 
quest of  a  committee  representing  a  teachers'  organization,  not  very  numerous 
perhaps  nor  politically  active,  but  highly  respected.  Thus  the  legislature  in 
Iowa,*  though  unwilling  to  give  direct  State  aid  of  great  consequence,  recog- 
nized the  "  Voice  '*  as  the  official  organ  '  and  authorized  district  clerks  to  make 
the  subscription  from  local  funds.  The  State  board  of  education '  subsequently 
authorized  every  district  to  subscribe  for  the  Iowa  Instructor  and  make  it  part 
of  the  library.  A  single  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  permissive 
legislation  enacted  in  several  States,  the  Minnesota  law  framed  in  1868  and 
passed  at  the  request  of  the  State  superintendent,*  which  provided  that: 

Any  district  clerk  desiring  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher  and 
Journal  of  Education,  at  the  expense  of  his  district,*  may  in  writing  direct  the 
superintendent  of  schools  for  his  county  to  order  such  copy  to  be  sent  to  him, 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  give  his  post^fflce  address.  The  superintendent 
shall  thereupon  order  the  publisher  of  said  journal  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
such  address,  which  shall  be  preserved  by  the  clerk  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  as  property  of  the  district.  ♦  •  ♦  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendait  of  public  instruction  to  examine  and  approve  each  issue  of  said 
journal  before  it  is  issued  and  to  require  from  the  publisher  of  the  Teacher  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond. 

It  not  infrequently  happened  that  when  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  legis- 
lative support,  State  school  officers  discovered  that  no  laws  after  all  were 
necessary.  Thus  in  Indiana  (1863) '  after  failure  in  repeated  efforts  to  secure 
a  law  with  reference  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  an  opinion  was  rendered 
that  trustees  had  a  right  to  pay  for  the  Journal  out  of  district  funds,  though 
the  law  made  no  provision  for  doing  so.  Though  this  at  first  brought  only 
moderate  results  in  circulation,*  the  decision  was  given  considerable  publicity, 

>  Lawi  of  Iowa,  1858,  107.  •Minn.  Sch.  Law,  187S/Be€8.  78,  76. 

•Voice  of  Iowa,  1868,  III,  1.  "Ind.  Sch.  Jl.,  1863,  VIII.  40. 

» Iowa  Tnstrnctor,  1863,  V,  885.  « Ibid.,  1867,  XII,  174 ;  XVI,  461. 
«Mhin.  Teacher,  1868,  II,  208,  417. 
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and  in  1867  there  were  counties  in  whkh  every  trustee  and  director  w^e  sup- 
plied at  the  expense  of  local  funds. 

Similarly  in  Kansas  (1885)*  the  State  superintendent  secured  from  the  attor- 
ney general  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that,  since  sdiool  hoards  "  are  usually  com- 
posed of  farmers  and  others  who  do  not  Imow  the  law,  it  will  he  helpful  for 
them  to  receive  the  Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  if  so  voted  by  tlie 
people  at  the  annual  meeting,**  and  the  State  superintendent  of  Nebraska  d<v 
cidcd  that  without  a  specific  law  on  the  subject,  district  boards  could  legally 
pay  for  a  copy  of  the  Nebraska  Teacher '  for  each  member  out  of  local  funds, 
and  advises  this  to  be  done. 

The  third  means  by  which  States  or  State  officials  lent  support  to  school 
Journals  was  official  patronage  without  specific  legal  basis,  for  which  the  aid 
of  laws  was  not  invoked  but  much  sought  after  by  editors  and  publishers 
nevertheless.  The  most  general  of  these  was  the  mere  statement,  over  official 
signature  of  the  superintendent,  that  the  Journal  was  his  official  organ,  acoooi- 
panied  very  often  by  an  exhortation  to  teachers  or  officers  to  subscribe.  Ttie 
State  school  commissioner  of  Ohio  advised  each  county  auditor  to  tafee  the 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education  *  since  it  would  contain  school  laws  and  comments. 
A  little  lata:  the  same  advice  is  given  to  local  school  boards.*  From  the  great 
number  of  similar  quotations  which  could  easily  be  given,  only  the  ftxUowing 
cases  are  cited : 

It  is  the  means  adopted  by  the  State  superintendent  to  convey  his  decisions 
as  to  the  intent,  interpretation,  and  construction  of  the  school  law,  and  teadiers 
and  officers  should  take  it  for  no  other  reason  save  this.' 

The  State  superintendent  decided  to  publish  monthly  all  decisions,  reporti; 
and  questions  used  in  quarterly  examinations. 

This  will  practically  make  the  Journal  ttie  official  paper  of  the  department, 
and  since  the  subscription  price  is  only  $1  per  year,  I  would  like  to  see  it  in 
the  possession  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  Colorado.* 

A  newly  elected  State  superintendent,  continuing  the  policy,  alBxes  his  signa- 
ture to  this  statement : ' 

I  have  this  day  designated  the  Colorado  School  Journal  as  the  official  orgna 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  *  •  •  This  designation  is  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  that  this  paper  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons 
Interested  in  education. 

Much  more  directly  than  by  mere  exhortation.  State  sduMrt  officers  stimulated 
interest  in  the  State  publication  by  exerting  pressure  upon  teadiers  who  were 
candidates  for  certificates.  This  influence,  through  a  multitude  of  rather  in- 
tangible connections,  as  well  as  openly  and  above  hoard,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  measure,  but  as  financial  support  and  legal  preference  declined  it  became 
a  rather  powerful  factor.  The  State  superintendent  exerted  much  of  this 
pressure  through  his  influence  upon  county  superintendents.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Kansas  Educational  Journal*  he  asks  county  superintendoits  to  work  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Journal.  Similar  support  is  in  evidence  for  the  Indiana 
School  Journal.*    If  the  State  superintend^it  issued  a  circular  letter  or  pub- 

>  WMtern  Bcfa.  JL,  I,  S14,  1086.  •  Southen  Sch.  JL,  ArinuMa*.  18M^  TI.  No.  2,  21. 

*  Nebr.  Teacher,  1S98.  I,  1S5.  147.       •  Colo.  Sch.  Jt,  1889.  Y. 
•Ohio  JI.  of  Ed..  1864,  III.  »Ibld..  1892.  VIII,  No.  86. 

«Ibid.,  VI,  203.  •Kane  Bd.  JU  18M,  I,  84. 

•XVII,  289. 
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iUlied  m  olgned  statemait  to  tbe  effect  that  designation  of  an  official  organ  * 
'*  is  ooniplete  evidence  of  mj  confidence  tbat  tbe  Journal  can  be  safely  Indorsed 
by  superintendents  an  a  paper  wbicb  sbonld  be  in  tbe  band  of  every  teacber,*' 
and  if  in  addition  it  bappened  tbat  tbe  State  superintendent  was  also  editor 
or  finandaily  interested  in  increasing  tbe  circulation,  considerable  force  was 
given  to  sucb  an  appeaL  And  if  tbe  county  superintendent  was  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  State  superintendent-editor  for  certification,  or  fond  of  tbe 
sort  of  publicity  found  in  tbe  tbousand-times-repeated  item,  **  Superintendent 

of County  sends  us  a  •  nice  •  list  of  subscribers,"  tbe 

appeal  came  wltb  peculiar  force  to  timid,  inexperienced,  incapable,  or  suspicious 
teachos,  reasonably  perturbed  over  tbe  oooseqaeDces  of  an  imp^iding  examina- 
tion.  There  is  much  evidence  tbat  fear  of  examination  or  examiners  was  early 
seized  upon  to  spread  circulation,  and  tbat  it  was  in  a  degree  efFective.  A  few 
examples  of  thus  endeavoring  to  drive  teachers  into  the  subscription  list  are 
given  by  way  of  iltustratton. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  (1856)  :  •  Resolved,  That  school  examiners 
throughout  the  State  be  respectfully  requested  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Indiana  State  Journal  by  remitting  their  fees  for  examinations  upon  candidates 
taking  and  paying  them  for  the  Journal ;  and  that  whenever  an  examiner  shall 
thus  procure  five  subscribers  he  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  free  of  charge. 

A  few  years  later '  the  convention  of  examiners  voted  to  add  5  per  cent  to  tbe 
grade  of  all  candidates  who  took  a  school  Journal,  preference  being  given  to 
tbe  Indiana  School  Journal,  and  an  examiner  is  quoted  to  the  effect*  tbat  he 
will  lower  tbe  grade  <tf  any  teacher  who  refuses  to  take  tbe  Indiana  School 
Journal.  The  superintendent  of  North  Carolina,  among  other  instructions  to 
examiners,  issued  tlie  fbllowing: ' 

I  would  especially  urge  tbat  you  ask  all,  male  and  female,  if  they  take  tht^ 
Kortb  Carolina  Journal  of  Education;  and  where  teachers  of  experience  are 
found  to  be  without  this  or  any  other  educational  periodical,  or  any  work  on 
the  subject  of  teaching,  wholly  neglecting  such  means  of  improvement,  that 
they  be  examined  with  the  most  critical  care  and  with  least  allowance  for 
their  deficiencies.  •  •  •  They  owe  it  to  their  own  character  and  to  the 
public,  deeply  interested  in  their  character,  to  avail  themselves  of  all  such 
means  aa  they  can  well  afford  to  gain  hiformation  necessary  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  tlielr  duties,  and  to  be  unwilling  to  spare  a  single  dollar  for 
such  a  ijurpose  argues  a  narrowness  of  vision  or  an  indifference  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  the  teadier  which  the  public  stiould  know  and  whidi  should 
meet  with  your  unqualified  disapprobation. 

The  State  superintendent  of  Virginia*  recommended  tbat  teachers  be  per- 
mitt^Hl  to  subscribe  for  tlie  Journal  of  Education  in  lieu  of  examination. 

Pressure,  often  of  semiofficial  nature,  was  exerted  tbrou^  resolutions  of 
county  teachers'  meetings,  institutes,  and  assodatlona  **Me$olvedy  That  it  Is 
the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  take  the  Illinois  Teaser,**  *  from,  ^e  proceedings 
of  a  county  association,  needs  only  a  change  of  name  to  embody  the  content 
of  thousands  of  such  reeolutiobs  in  favor  of  oiScial  periodicals.  The  rescdution 
itself,  perhaps,  became  as  trite  and  oonveational  as  many  odiers  regularly  in- 
cluded at  each  annual  gathwing,  but  its  presence  suggests  some  force,  otiier 
than  its  inherent  worth,  at  woric  to  prevent  forgetting  tbe  needy  periodicaL 

»  Western  Scb.  Jt,  1885,  I,  21. 

'Indiana  Bch.  JU  1856.  I,  200. 

•Ind.  8ch.  Jt.  1862.  VII.  ST2. 

«Ind.  8cfa.  JL.  1869,  VIII,  348. 

>  Quoted  with  approval  In  Mich.  JL  aC  BO.,  18f8^  TXI,  291. 

•lit  Teacher.   1866.  II.  8T. 

«Ed.  JL  of  Va.,  1871.  lil.  36^ 
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What  was  the  result  of  State  aid,  permissive  legislation,  State  and  ofSdal 
patronage  described  in  the  foregoing  pages?  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
answer  this  question  separately  for  each  form  of  assistance,  though  certain 
phases  of  the  answer  will  apply  to  one  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  othen. 
Superintend^its  repeatedly  state  that,  so  far  as  the  use  of  a  school  joamal  M 
a  means  of  communication  was  concerned,  the  plan  represented  a  good  UiTest- 
ment  for  the  State.  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  quotes  from  the  ooomiis- 
sioner*s  annual  report:* 

The  appropriation  so  wisely  made  for  the  distribution  of  "  some  educational 
journal "  in  the  State  was  given  to  the  Schoolmaster.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  were  distributed  in  the  district.  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  more  jadidoos 
or  economical  expenditure  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests. 

In  order  to  these  necessary  objects  (communicate  with  school  officers),  there 
was  only  the  choice  between  special  circulars  and  a  regular  channel  of  commu- 
nication." I  begin  with  circulars,  which  were  found  to  be  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  board  of  education  agreed  to  unite  with  the  edu- 
cational association  In  an  enlargement  of  the  Journal  to  its  present  size  of  48 
pages,  12  of  which  l>elong  to  this  department,  and  the  annual  cost  to  the  school 
fund  is  about  $500.  For  this  amount  every  superintendent  and  every  district 
board  in  the  State  receives  the  entire  magazine.  The  publishers  could  not  afford 
to  do  this  but  for  a  special  donation  of  $200  in  aid  of  the  Journal  from  the  Pea- 
body  Fund.  Were  I  called  upon  to  designate  the  most  useful  minor  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  school  system,  I  should  name  this ;  and  I  think  that  school 
officers  would  do  the  same.  The  editorial  labors  thus  imposed  upon  me  are 
considerable,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  edit  every  number  for  four  years  without 
assistance  or  compensation ;  but  I  do  it  cheerfully,  because  I  see  that  no  part  of 
my  worl£  tells  better  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  than  the  Educational 
Journal. 

At  the  expiration  of  State  aid  in  Wisconsin  (1863)  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  *  stated  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  maintain  a  school  journal  upon 
private  subscription.  **  Teachers  are  so  generally  transient  and  fugacious  that 
it  will  not  do  to  calculate  upon  the  renewal  of  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  existing  subscriptions." 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  none  of  the  early  school  journals  paid  more  than 
expenses,  that  few  compensated  the  editors  for  clerical  and  even  manual  labor 
involved,  and  that  not  a  few  were  conducted  at  great  loss,  often  made  up,  as 
will  be  shown,  by  the  State  associations.  The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  *  lost  $1,000  and  his  labors  during  the  first  18  months  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  periodical.  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,'  in  its  first 
three  years,  cost  its  editor  in  excess  of  every  and  all  receipts  more  than  $1300. 
An  item  of  expense  not  usually  included  was  in  this  case  the  payment  of  more 
than  $400  to  writers  of  special  articles. 

Accepting  these  as  typical  of  many  which  might  easily  be  chosen,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  State  superintendents,  in  guiding  the  ortpinization  of  new  school  syt§- 
tems,  considered  direct  State  aid  of  school  journals  a  good  investment,  and 
that  it  was  often  a  question  of  State  aid  or  no  school  periodicaL 

But  there  is  evidence  from  the  first  of  certain  disadvantages  inseparable  from 
sucli  State  patronage.  In  one  of  the  first  two  journals  circulated  at  State  ex- 
pense, the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,*  it  is  complained  that  school  directors 
were  refusing  to  take  the  Journal  from  the  post  office  because  the  State  had 
failed  to  malse  appropriation  to  pay  postage.  In  New  York,*  after  a  few  yearSi 
the  State  legislature  voted  tlie  appropriation  for  the  District  Journal  very  re- 

>R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  VII,  55. 

«Rept.  of  State  Supt.  of  Va..  1874,  130-171. 

•Wis.  Jl.  of  Ed..  1864.  IX.  272. 

*  Pa,  Sch.  JL,  1854.  II,  212. 

•Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jl .  1841,  III,  224. 

•  Hoyt  k  Ford :  John  D.  Pierce.  Founder  of  the  Mich.  Sch.  Sys.,  124-129. 
«N.  Y.  IttsL  Sch.  JL,  1847,  1849,  X,  60. 
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luctantly,  alleging  that  school  offices  were  not  taking  it  from  the  post  office, 
that  it  was  not  interesting— even  that  it  was  dull  reading  for  which  the  State 
was  wasting  its  money. 

After  commending  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  as  an  official  organ, 
Bnpt  Gregory  remarks:^  '*In  a  few  instances  the  directors  have  shown  so 
much  indiiference  as  not  to  call  for  th^r  copies,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  inquired  for  with  interest,  and  often  is  circulated  and  read  through- 
out the  district**  Such  examples  as  the  foregoing  indicate  that  indifference 
often  characterised  the  attitude  of  school  officers  to  the  official  organs. 

A  cause  of  occasional  controversy  grew  out  of  rival  claimants  for  State  aid 
or  patronage.  When  the  Voice  of  Iowa  suspended  publication,*  Its  subscription 
list  was  transferred  to  a  small  periodical  of  literary  nature.  The  teachers' 
association  of  the  State'  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 
each  established  organs.  AJl  three  claimed  recognition  as  the  State  organ,  the 
first  upon  the  ground  of  being  successor  of  the  original  official  journal*.  The 
State  board  diplomatically  designated  all  three  as  equally  offlciaL  Fortunately 
the  first  soon  ceased  publication  and  the  other  two  united. 

The  large  sums  which  were  the  prise  accompanying  official  designation  in 
California  were  the  occasion  of  bitter  controversy.  The  first  hint  of  partisan 
or  personal  use  of  the  State  organ  was  given  by  a  State  superintendent  about 
to  relinquish  editorial  control  in  favor  of  his  successor,  of  whose  professional 
spirit  he  by  inference  expressed  doubt  in  the  following  statement: 

The  Teacher  is  sustained  mainly  by  the  State  subscription,*  without  which  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  education  could  find  ade- 
quate support  in  California.  It  is  the  organ  of  this  department  exclusively,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  either  personal  ambition  or 
partisan  views.  When  thus  perverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  the  State 
patronage  should  at  once  be  withdrawn. 

The  subsidy  was  ably  defended  upon  the  ground  of  its  economy  to  the  State,' 
but  became  a  political  prize  which  made  or  unmade  periodicals  repeatedly  and 
resulted  in  contentions  among  editors,  publishers,  school  officials,  and  politicians. 
Another  problem  which  confronted  the  editor  of  a  State-aided  journal,  especially 
if  he  were  State  superintendent,  was  to  keep  the  public  from  believing  that  he 
was  making  a  fortune  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  State.*  To  keep  the  public 
from  being  uneasy,  many  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  were  pub- 
lished. The  average  annual  compensation  for  labor  of  packing,  use  of  office, 
and  occasional  items*  of  postage  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Journal  was  placed  at  slightly  more  than  $400.^  Six  years  later,  when  accused 
of  making  a  fortune  out  of  the  Journal  and  asked  for  that  reason  to  discontinue 
advertising,  the  editor  shows  the  annual  income  to  be  only  $1,000,  and  that 
without  advertising  the  loss  would  be  as  much.  Several  of  the  States  fixed 
subscription  prices  so  low  as  to  preclude  profit  except  through  advertising. 
For  $2,400,  the  New  York  District  School  Journal  *  was  obliged  to  issue  12,000 
copies.  Thirty-four  hundred  copies  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Bducation  were 
furnished  the  State  for  half  as  many  dollars.  Under  the  terms  imposed  there 
was  little  possibility  of  private  profit  at  State  expense,  and  citations  in  preced- 

*  Rept  of  SUte  Bupt  of  Mich.,  1S60 ;  dted  in  Mich.  Jl.  of  Ed.,  Til,  SS. 
>  Volco  of  Iowa,  1858,  III,  1. 

*  Aurner :  II,  258,  quotes  Laws  of  Iowa,  1858,  107,  and  action  of  State  board,  second 
session,  48-52. 

« Rep.  of  SUte  Bnpt  of  Calif.,  1871-72,  80. 

•Pacific  Bd.  JL,  1887,  I,  40;  Ibid,  ISM.  ZII,  18;  Western  JL  of  Ed.,  1808,  IIL 

*  Pa.  8ch.  JL,  1861,  X,  87. 
«  Ibid.,  1887,  ZY1,  56. 

•N.  7.  Dkrt.  8ch.  Jl.,  X,  6a 
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iug  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  show  that  many  editors  lost  money  In  attend* 
iug  to  issue  unaided  periodicals,  but  public  susi^icion  had  always  to  be  rttkooeA 
with. 

Stj^e  aid  affected  circulation  directly  in  proportion  to  its  amoont  This  ap- 
plies to  the  copies  paid  for  by  the  State,  most  of  which  went  to  school  officeis. 
But  it  Is  easily  conceivable  that  teachers  would  find  opportunity  to  read  the 
official  copies;  it  is  probably  safe  to  generalise  that  private  subscriptions  wert 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  sent  by  the  Stata.  If  only  county  superin- 
tendents received  free  copies,  circulation  would  be  but  slightly  affected ;  If  every 
school  board  received  a  copy  from  the  State  and  every  board  member  had  a 
1  ight  to  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  few  would  be  found  wiiling  to 
st>end  money  for  the  State  organ.  ''The  proportion  of  teachers  in  any  State* 
w  ho  pay  for  an  educational  Journal  which  they  can  read  without  paying  for  it 
in  very  small ;  and  since  the  Teacher  has  been  sent  to  every  district,  corapara- 
ti\  ely  few  private  subscriptions  have  been  received.*'  The  amount  thus  received 
during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  year  was  stated  to  be  leas  than  $50.  The 
aci  ompanylng  example  is  given  to  show  how  a  State  subsidy  affected  jHrivats 
subscriptions  in  one  fftirly  typical  case: 

Table  l.^Subscriptions  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


Ymn. 

BrStsU 
nOMrtp- 

tkms. 

lS57-fi8 

S,400 
8380 
S.400 
S,M5 

190 

1861 

110 

1862 

190 

1M3 

3S1 

Permissive  legislation,  accompanied  by  exhortation  and  other  forms  of  official 
pressure,  affected  circulation.  In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  *  there  are  occasional 
notices  of  school  boards  which  even  went  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own  member- 
ship in  subscribers  for  the  State  organ,  one  being  mentioned  which  took  more 
than  50  copies  for  its  teachers;  the  San  Francisco  board  fbr  a  time  used  150 
copies  of  the  California  Teacher,*  perhaps  a  third  of  the  entire  actual  drcala- 
tlon  aside  from  copies  sent  by  the  State.  But,  in  the  main,  school  officers,  being 
given  legal  permission  to  subscribe  from  local  funds,  made  ^is^t  response.  This 
is  made  evident  in  statements  of  circulation,*  and  in  the  repeated  efforts  to  secure 
direct  State  aid,  even  when  the  most  liberal  of  local-option  laws  or  regulatioas 
had  been  In  operation* 

But  if  State  aid  decreased  circulation  among  teachers  and  soon  lost  Its  value 
in  most  States  as  an  official  economy,  and  permissive  legislation  was  not  very 
effective,  general  pressure  of  State  and  official  connections,  exercised  in  the  ways 
described  and  In  others  merely  suggested,  was  quite  effective  in  keeping  aUve 
and  sometimes  In  giving  temporary  prosperity  to  the  periodicals  thus  patronlaed. 
The  retiring  editor  of  School  Education*  in  1885  said  that  only  the  support  of 
the  State  superintendent  and  conductors  of  institutes  made  it  possible  for  that 
journal  to  live  during  part  of  its  early  existence.  A  county  superintendent  is 
quoted;*  "send  me  50  copies  of  the  September  issue.  I  want  every  school  di- 
rector in  my  county  to  see  Just  what  Is  said  in  the  Official  Department  •  •  *. 
The  Official  Department  wiU  be  of  incalculable  benefit  •  •  ••  Send  me  10 
copies  regularly." 


»CtUf.  Ttacher.  1868.  VI,  212. 
•rt.  8ch.  J..  1893.  XLII,  175. 
>CtUt  Tea<^er,  1865»  III,  216. 


« Calif.  Teacher.  II.  Ill;  lad.  Sch.  J^  V-X. 

•  Sch.  Educa..  1885,  IV,  97. 

•J.  of  Ed.  (St.  Loula).  1868,  I,  24. 
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AnotlMr  county  Boperintendent,^  tiaviiig  made  Bobocribtng  tor  school  Journal 
a  matter  of  certifloate  credit,  fouod  that  more  than  half  of  hUi  teadiara  had 
anbecribed,  some  of  them  for  two  or  three  teachers'  papers.  In  West  Virginia ' 
and  California '  where,  aa  in  other  States,  teachers  were  required  to  fill  out  in- 
formation  blanks,  including  an  item  concerning  subscription  to  school  journals, 
the  per  cent  of  teadiers  subscribing  to  such  periodicals  showed  rapid  increase. 
In  the  matter  of  advertising,  connection  of  a  State  superintendent  or  State 
departm^it  with  a  school  Journal  conferred  upon  It  an  adrantage.  No  matter 
how  little  actual  pecuniary  or  material  interest.  It  has  proved  impossible  to 
avoid  the  opinion  that  such  a  journal  is  the  superintendent's  enterprise.  This 
is  well  shown  by  the  following  negating  quotation : 

A  principal  of  a  graded  school  has  written  a  card  to  Supt asking 

how  often  he  would  issue  his  paper.*  In  justice  to  our  State  superintendent, 
we  wUl  state  that  he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  Journal  than,  we  hope^  our 
friend  who  wrote  the  card  has.  He  wishes  us  succsss  in  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education.  All  school  men  do  the  same.  He  Is  a  contributor  to  our  columns^ 
We  hope  all  who  are  able  to  help  the  cause  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  educa- 
tional department  of  our  State  government  and  the  School  Journal  are  separate 
and  distinct,  although  a  clerk  in  that  department  is  one  of  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors. 

No  such  **  separate  and  distinct "  relationship  can  be  discovered  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  beginning  with  the  first  periodicals  with  oflScial  connectiona 
If  the  State  superintendent,  one  of  his  deputies,  clerks,  or  intimate  associates 
were  editor,  manager,  or  int^^sted  financially,  the  periodical  secured  numerous 
advantages.  As  an  adverflslng  medium,'  aside  from  the  actual  gain  to  book  and 
apparatus  companies  from  publicity  in  a  journal  more  or  less  widely  read  by 
school  officers  and  teachers,  it  was  dearly  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  secure 
the  favor  of  those  who  at  all  times  have  a  degree  of  Influence  In  the  selection 
of  textbooks  and  supplies.  And  the  heads  of  colleges  and  normal  schools,  im- 
pelled by  the  double  motive  of  securing  pubUdty  and  ftivor  in  oflkial  circles, 
very  often  contracted  for  more  ^ace  than  circulation,  even  considering  Its 
^>ecialized  nature,  would  command.  And  a  study  of  the  cases  in  which  a  State 
superintendent-editor  of  a  struggling  periodical  was  also  a  member  of  the  official 
board  in  control  of  an  advertising  State  institution  makes  it  ea^  to  determine 
from  the  advertising  pages  that  effectiveness  in  publicity  was  not  always  the 
sole  criterion  for  measuring  the  value  of  space  contracted  for. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  school  journal  with  offidal  State  connection, 
it  may  be  well  to  m^ition  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  periodical  itself. 
Hie  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education**  speaking  from  experience, 
stated  that  it  was  Impossible  for  a  State  official  who  Is  an  editor  to  express 
Independent  views  or  devote  time  to  the  business  phase  of  journalism  without 
running  the  risk  of  the  charge  that  lie  is  neglecting  his  proper  duties. 

The  editor  of  tlie  Western  BcbooL  Journal**  after  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
the  management  of  a  StatenBupporled  journal  in  Kansas  had  not  been  enter- 
prising and  that  the  ratio  of  teachers  on  its  rolls  was  greatly  decreased,  ex- 
presses his  impreasion  that  oflldal  support  weakened  ability  to  speak  impartially. 

The  limitations  and  inconveniences  of  all  forms  of  State  control  or  official 
connection  in  time  became  so  apparent  itiat  sound  business  policy  found  it 

» BdoeailoBtot  (Kaas.),  1882,  lY,  247. 
•W.  Va.  SdL  J.,  XVI. 

•  Reports  of  SUte  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Calif.,  1865-1895. 
^MlSBOtiri  Beb.  J.,  1,  Oct  mnnber,  p.  10. 

•  Cf.  the  adverttsinff  paga  of  joarnola  of  the  "  State  **  groap  with  and  wlthoat  offldal 
connectlone,  eepeclally  187&-18ae. 

•  1881,  XI,  564.     The  qnoUtloa  ie  gfrea  in  Cb.  IV. 
'Letter  of  H.  a  Bpeer  in  Sch.  Bdiicw  ISST,  VI,  8. 
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advantageous  to  disclaim  specifically  all  such  support,  the  strictly  Independoit 
r.ppenl  taking  the  place  of  the  "  official  organ  '*  argument  The  followlDif  exam- 
ples illustrate  the  changed  policy  of  asking  for  support  because  of  the  Taliie  of 
the  publication  instead  of  resting  partly  at  least  upon  its  **  official  **  status : 

To  celebrate  this  one-hundredth  number  we  haye  put  new  ribbons  on  Its  cap 
and  printed  a  few  thousand  extra  numbers  to  go  to  persons  not  now  on  its 
subscription  lists.*  To  all  such  we  say,  **  Don't  subscribe  unless  you  want  ta 
You  needn't  feel  obliged  to  '  support  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion/ or  to  '  stand  by  your  own  State  paper/  *  to  help  along  a  good  caose.*  or 
*  to  show  some  professional  spirit,'  but  if  you  like  it,    •    ♦    ♦." 

School  News  and  Practical  Educator  announces*  that  it  has  never  asked 
support  as  a  "  State  Journal,"  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with 
a  normal  school  or  other  institution  upon  which  to  lean  for  support,  but  **  baa 
been  published  with  the  business  idea  that  sensible  people  will  buy,  pay  for, 
and  recommend  to  their  friends  and  continue  to  buy  that  which  Is  helpful  to 
them."  While  owing  much  to  county  superintendents,  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  paid  one  cent  in  money,  personal  "  puffs,"  or  editorial  flattery  to  recommend 
this  Journal  to  his  teachers. 

The  psychology  of  this  appeal  to  real  values  was  good ;  it  could  easily  be  taken 
to  mean,  "  This  independent  periodical  is  strong  enough  to  walk  alone  and  is 
probably  worth  while;  to  rest  upon  or  to  nee<l  State  or  official  support  is 
confession  of  inner  weakness  or  lack  of  real  worth." 

The  extent  and  period  of  greatest  prevalence  of  State  support  and  official  con- 
nections of  this  class  of  Journals  may  be  estimated  from  the  accompanying  table : 

Prevalence  of  State  Aid,  Official  Patronage  or  Control  Management  by  State 
Teacliers*  Associations,  and  Indepeident  Responsibility  Among  Important 
Scliool  Joumab  of  the  «'  SUte  **  Group,  1838-1899. 

(F*r  Hat  •£  ptri»dkali  U  this  stmp  cmmUI  Mdtoa  *"  b  **  •#  tiM  Mbltosn»lu.) 

EXPLANATIONS. 


|iliiil|l|||iiii|i|||||i|ii||||||§§ii|||§§|i§iii||||l||§||li|! 

Though  not  the  pioneer  agency.  State  teachers'  associations  and  institutes 
were  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  active  in  calling  into  existence  school 
Journals  devoted  to  local  State  Interest.    Bernard  names*  20  which  had  been 

>  Sch.  Bui.,  1882.  IX,  Dec,  1891,  XVII,  No.  86. 

*  School  NewR  and  Practical  Educator,  1894,  VII,  No.  9. 

■Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  18C5,  XV,  383-384. 
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founded  or  controlled  by  State  teachers'  organizations  prior  to  1865,  of  which 
two-tbirds  were  still  being  Issned  at  that  time.  The  list  which  follows  includes 
only  thos^  established  In  this  way  and  differs  from  Barnard's  list  in  omitting 
some  which  came  under  association  control  after  being  started : 

JOT7BNAL8  VOUNDED  BY  STATE  TEACHESKS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Illinois  Common  School  Advocate 1841 

Journal  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction 1845 

New  Yorli  Teachers*  Advocate 1845 

Massachusetts  Teacher 1848 

Ohio  School  Journal ^ 1852 

New    Yoric   Teacher 1853 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education 1854 

Illinois  Teacher 1855 

Indiana  School  Journal 1856 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 1856 

Missouri  Journal  of  Education 1857 

Missouri  Educator 1858 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 1858 

Alabama  Educational  Journal 1858 

•Vermont  School  Journal* 1858 

Educational  Monthly  (Kentucky* 1869 

Iowa  Instructor* , 1859 

California  Tearfier 1863 

Kansas  Educational  Journal 1864 

Biichigan  Teacher 1866 

Minnesota  Teacher 1868 

Educational  Journal  of  Virginia 1869 

New  York  State  Educational  Journal 1872 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  1852,  began  as  the  organ  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Teachers*  Association;  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education,  es- 
tablished in  1857  under  private  auspices,  came  under  control  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation at  the  beginning  of  its  second  year. 

The  period  of  control  by  the  State  teachers'  associations  is  shown  by  the 
figure  on  page — 

These  State  association  periodicals  were  much  alike  in  their  plan  and  prob- 
lems ;  after  the  first  were  In  operation,  they  were  Imitated  by  others.  A  resolu- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association*  indicates  how  directly  older 
plans  were  followed. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  will  publish  an  Educational  Journal,  similar 
in  size  and  typographical  execution  to  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education ;  that  this 
Journal  will  be  conducted  by  nine  editors  (the  Ohio  Journal  had  begun  with  six), 
appointed  by  the  association,  one  of  whom  shall  be  styled  the  **  resident  editor ; " 
and  that  the  Journal  shall  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  $1  per  annum. 

The  editorial  plans  and  organization  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, mtnois,*  Kansas,  and  other  association*  periodicals  were  evidently 
adaptations  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  (described  in  the  chapter  upon  editor- 
ship). The  Kansas  Educational  Journal,*  directed  by  a  former  Ohio  teacher, 
uses  the  same  devices  to  stimulate  interest  in  subscriptions  which  the  Ohio 

^  The  Teachers*  Voice  bad  been  published  in  1854  "  under  the  sanction  of  the  Yennont 
Teachers'  Association.*' 

*  Successor  of  Weekly  Family  Joamal,  which  was  more  or  less  an  association  periodlcaU 

*  The  "  Voice  '*  had  been  indorsed  as  official  organ  of  ttin  association. 
« Indiana  Sch.  J.,  1856,  I,  0. 

•in.  Teacher,  1868,   II,   328. 

*  N.  H.  J.  of  Bd..  1857,  I,  1-4. 
»Kans.  Bd.  J..  1864-65,  I-IL 
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Journal  of  Bducatlon  bad  receetly  glT«a  m  trial.  A  ttm  years  later  In  the  sana 
State  Uie  Bdncatloolat  ^  in  name  and  ehaxacter  ahowed  tbe  tmprwi  o(  Ha 
Indiana  editor.  The  edltora  In  all  the  newer  State*  had  come  from  older  Statetk 
and  not  a  few  had  aeryed  editoriaUj  In  connection  with  State  aasociatleo 
joumala.  As  illustratioDa,  Henry  Sabin,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Oonnecticut 
Oommon  Scho<d  Joomal  In  1868,  was  lat^  connected  with  the  State  organs  of 
Iowa ;  W.  F.  Pheips,  an  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Teach^,  1860-18Q2» 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Minnesota  Teadier»  1867.  The  chief  dUfficoItlea 
in  conducting  the  State  association  periodicals  were  those  of  editorial  manage* 
ment  The  editorial  plan  common  to  all  Journals  of  this  claas  wUl  be  more 
fully  discussed  in.  a  subeeQuent  ctepter;  briefly  it  was  that  of  a  committee^ 
Jointly  responsible  fOr  securing  suitable  content  Inseparable  from  such  a 
plan  were  certain  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  consequent  lack  ni  hamcmy 
in  the  organizations  thus  conducting  a  perlodlcaL  A  few  ezamplea  maj  Uliia- 
trate,  thou^  many  could  be  cited. 

The  Massadiuaetts  Teacher  was  the  object  of  debate  at  the  associatloo  meeting 
of  1857.*  In  the  New  York  State  association  of  the  aame  year  the  New  York 
Teacher  was  the  subject  of  much  debate.'  Misa  Susan  B.  Anthony  mored  the 
addition  of  two  more  women  to  the  board  of  editors ;  several  leading  school  men  ' 
objected  to  the  editorHi  pronounced  ylews  upon  religious  education ;  the  resident 
editor,  by  asking  that  workers  be  appointed  as  his  associates,  implied  that  his 
previous  colaborers  had  not  exerted  themselvea.  A  critkal  monber  asked 
whether  the  Teacher  belonged  to  the  editor  or  to  the  association ;  he  former 
wished  to  know  whose  function  it  was  to  accept  or  reject  articles  contributed, 
the  local  editor's  or  that  of  the  board  of  editors ;  and  for  reasons  of  his  own  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  local  editor  could  refuse  to  publish  a  contribution 
by  one  of  his  associates.  A  resolution  was  introduced  to  devote  two  pages  of 
each  number  to  parsing  and  analysis  of  difficult  sentences,  in  imitation  of  an 
English  school  Journal.  This  was  defeated,  because  other  subjects  also  had 
claims  to  a  special  page. 

One  more  Illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  an  editorial  enterprise  in  which  all 
had  a  right  to  q>eak  will  perhaps  suffice.  The  Indiana  School  Journal  *  was 
the  subject  of  eight  resolutions  and  much  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  1S59. 
It  required  a  vote  of  the  association  to  authorize  sending  copies  of  the  Journal  to 
teachers  who  had  been  swindled  by  a  subscription  agent  Vigorous  discussions 
of  how  to  make  it  more  "  practical "  resulted  in  the  establishment,  1861,  of  a 
•*  department  of  schoolroom  work^**'  conducted  by  a  college  teadier  with  llttie 
help  from  others.  This  seemed  to  afford  no  relief,  and  in  1862  there  was  more 
discussion  and  an  **  insistent  **  demand  for  material  ol  value  to  young  teacbera 

The  State  convaiti(m  of  examiners  passed  a  resolution  *  asking  that  the  exer> 
cises  in  higher  mathematics  be  discontinued,  and  more  **  practical  work  substi- 
tuted.*' Such  bits  of  evidence  from  reports  of  <^ReiA\  proeeedioga  show  that 
both  editorship  and  content  were  fruitful  causes  of  troubla 

But  re£q;>onsibllity  for  financial  support  caused  the  most  persiittent  and 
inevitable  difficulties  to  the  State  aasociatloa  Journals,  for  the  i»rinter  had  to 
be  paid.  It  was  part  &t  the  routine  of  each  annual  aaeeting  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  solicft  subscriptions,  not  alone  when  the  Journal  was  projected,  but 

•  Hkhi«ittoBlBt,  187»-1885,  H-V. 

•  Rept.  of  Mmb.  State  Teacfaen'  Assoc..  1§57,  48. 
•New  York  Teacher.  1857.  Vll.  838-^41. 

« Ind.  Sch.  J..  IV,  1-16  and  260. 
•Ibid.  1862,  VII,  60. 

•  Dild,  VII,  870. 
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as  long  as  the  assodatioa  was  reqxNtfible  for  It  financially.    A  typical  initial  < 
resolution  is  tlie  following: 

Re8oH>ed,  That  a  committee  of  seren  be  appointed  ^  «  «  •  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  ascertain  from  the  members  present  the  number  of  copies  of  such 
Journal  at  $1  each  for  which  each  member  will  become  responsible,  and  that  said 
committee  be  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
JournaL 

Only  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  and  remarkable  manage- 
ment could  a  debt  be  avoided,  and  annual  "collections*'  had  to  be  taken. 
State  associations  were  not  largely  attended,  and  the  burden  of  support  fell 
heavily.  An  aiH[>eal  was  made  in  one  case  for  members  to  pledge  $25  each, 
taking  their  own  chances  of  finding  as  many  subscribers  later.'  Promise^  made 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd  and  always  subject  to  discount  were  not  remem- 
bered, and  there  were  many  complaints  from  editors  and  publishers  that  pledges 
had  not  been  redeemed.  From  500  subscribers  procured  by  the  State  associa- 
tion, the  editor  of  the  Voice  of  Iowa '  was  said  to  have  received  but  $10.  Each 
financial  crisis  operated  to  increase  the  per  cent  of  unfulfilled  obligations.  Pre- 
carious financial  support  made  it  difficult  to  secure  a  publisher,  and  though,  for 
the  most  part,  they  made  no  complaint,  a  publisher  once  in  a  while  expressed 
surprise  that  teachers'  agreements  were  not  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

Thus  hampered  by  Ineffective  plans  of  editorship,  an  occasional  subject  of 
debate  as  to  proi>er  content,  and  a  pronounced  disposition  to  become  and  re- 
main a  •*  poor  relation  "  whose  mention  at  a  State  teachers'  gathering  frequently 
meant  demand  upon  part  of  a  salary  not  large  at  best,  the  State  asso- 
ciation Journals  usually  passed  from  the  financial  and  soon  after  from  the 
editorial  control  of  teachers'  organizations.  The  Ohio  association  gave  up  the 
Journal  of  Education*  after  six  years,  even  avoiding  a  deficit  by  a  fortunate 
sale  of  several  hundred  uncirculated  sets  of  the  first  six  volumea  The  publish- 
ers agreed  to  give  to  the  association  one-tenth  of  all  sums  above  $1,500  received 
from  subscribers. 

A  re8(^ution  to  aeparate  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  from  the 
association  carried  by  a  great  majority  at  the  session  of  1858."  Pledges  made 
by  the  association  had  not  been  redeemed ;  all  increase  of  circulation  had  been 
due  to  circulars  of  the  State  superintendent  and  efforts  of  the  editor ;  the  asso- 
ciation did  nothing  for  the  paper,  but  hampered  the  editor  in  expressing  inde- 
pendent views,  and  a  rival  paper  had  caused  trouble. 

In  relinquishing  association  control  the  usual  procedure  was  to  give  financial 
responsibility  to  a  publisher  willing  to  incur  the  risk,  the  association  continuing 
for  some  years  to  appoint  some  or  all  the  editors,  such  appointments  tending  to 
become  merely  nominal  and  then  ceasing  altogether.  This  in  effect  gave  the 
teachers  an  organ,  its  general  character  sometimes  expressly  stipulated  in  agree- 
ments with  publishers,*  and  assured  publishers  an  Interest  and  share  of  patron- 
age from  teachers.  The  associations  very  generally  continued  for  some  years 
to  pass  resolutions  In  favor  of  "  their  "  organ,  and  even  made  serious  efforts 
through  committees  to  secure  subscribeiu 

Chiefly  under  the  influence  of  State  superintendents  of  schools,  school  Journals 
identified  with  local  State  interests  and  usually  bearing  a  State  name  were  estab- 
lished in  nearly  every  State  and  in  most  of  the  Territories.    By  whatever  agency 

» Rtpt  ef  MiflMort  Bute  Teachers'  Assoc,  1856.  ».  7. 
•N.  Y.  Teacher,  1857,  VII,  831. 
•Iowa  Schools,  VUI,  la 
<OMo  J.  of  IkL,  1857,  YI,  28,  288. 
•  lUinola  Teacher,  1859,  Y,  26. 
.    aind.  Sch.  i^  1874,  XO^  82. 
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controlled,  appeal  to  local  loyalty  has  been  a  strong  motlTe  in  justification  <tf 
existence  or  appeals  for  support.  It  has  been  assumed  with  few  esceptioQs  that 
every  State  or  section  ought  to  have  such  a  periodical  because  others  have.  Hie 
California  Teacher  *  thus  Justifies  its  Inception : 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Pacific  coast  may  Justly  have  a  voice  for  the 
world.  It  seems  not  more  reasonable  to  depend  upon  the  East  for  Journals 
tha©  for  daily  fogs  or  daily  papers  •  ♦  •  teachers  of  a  particular  section 
need  "  our  own  organ.** 

The  short-lived  Utah  Educational  Journal  *  was  undertaken  because  there  was 
not  a  single  school  publicadon  in  all  the  10  Territories,  one-half  of  the  United 
States.  '*  No  central  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  the 
educational  interests  of  this  territory,  and  disseminate  such  information  as  will 
be  of  interest  to  American  education."  A  similar  sectional  ai^>eal  is  from  the 
Eclectic  Teacher  of  Kentucky  (1876)  :*  "Sulwcribe  for  the  Eclectic  Teacher, 
the  only  educational  Journal  south  of  the  Ohio  River.**  "Only  a  Tennessee 
paper  will  do  for  Tennessee.'*  Thus  local  appeals,*  already  noted  in  connection 
with  semiofficial  periodicals,  were  almost  universally  used. 

But  in  q)ecia]izlng  to  meet  local  needs,  content  was  usually  so  modified  that 
It  appealed  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  local  readers,  and  many  of  the  States 
proved  entirely  too  limited  a  field  to  insure  adequate  support  Rhode  Island 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  support  a  school  Journal  upon  its  circulation  within 
the  State.    It  is  stated  that : 

Few  educational  periodicals  are  well  supported  in  this  country.  In  a  small 
State  like  Rhode  Island  a  magazine  devoted  to  education  can  not  l>e  supported 
by  subscribers,  and  must  rely  to  some  extent  upon  tlie  generosity  of  the  public 
for  its  expensea* 

Less  than  600  teachers  were  employed  in  Rhode  Island  at  tlie  time.*  The 
Rhode  Island  Sclioolmaster  ^  circulated  more  outside  the  State  than  among  its 
own  teachers,  though  edited  by  the  State  school  commissioner. 

Boone  suggests '  that  "  Each  State  can  well  support  one  paper,  rarely  more, 
as  a  medium  of  frequent  local  communication,  on  legal  and  administrative  mat- 
ters, with  which  every  teacher  should  be  familiar.*'  The  type  of  paper  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer*  of  the  quotation  Is  perhaps  that  of  the  German  Amtlichei 
Schulblatt  or  Schulanzeiger  or  the  official  bulletins  of  France,  all  issued  under 
more  or  less  of  State  patronage  and  all  very  unpretentious  as  to  mission  and 
circulated  at  a  very  small  price,  and  for  such  periodicals  the  statement  would 
probably  prove  very  reasonable;  for  the  general  purpose  type  of  Journal, 
characteristic  of  the  local  class  in  this  country,  not  one-half  of  the  States 
ofl'ered  even  a  moderate  support  during  the  last  10  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  spite  of  the  general  purpose  ideal,  clear  recognition  is  occasionally 
given  by  editors  of  the  insufficiency  of  anything  attainable  by  a  local  periodical. 
The  editor  of  the  Ck)lorado  School  Journal  says,  after  announcing  reduced  sub- 
scription rates  for  an  eastern  periodical  of  considerable  circulation :  *• 

It  is  understood  that  our  little  State  paper  can  not  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  professional  reading.    The  articles  in    *  ^    *    are  from  the  abl^t 

>  Calif.  Teacher.  I,  8,  20,  1S63. 

*UUh  Ed.  J.,  1876,  I,  4. 

•Eclectic  Teacher,   I,   376. 

«Ed.  Record,  1881,  I,  6. 

•Rhode  lilaod  BducmtioDal  Hag.,  1888,  11,  80. 

•Ibid,  II,  142. 

*R.  I.  Bchoolmaster.  1835.  I,  95. 

•  Boone :  Educ.  is  the  U.  8.,  162. 

•  Amdt. 

■•Colo.  Bch.  J„  II,  No.  T. 
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writers,  the  subjects  discussed  are  always  selected  from  the  live  topics  of  the 
time,  and  the  g^ieral  tone  of  the  magasine  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  reader.  The 
Colorado  School  Journal  will  endeavor  to  present  from  month  to  month  items 
of  local  interest  and  articles  from  our  Colorado  writer,  •  ♦  ♦  win  supple- 
ment the  value  of  the  Journal  with  such  solid  and  readable  contributions  as 
shall  be  readable  to  every  teacher. 

Further  recognition  of  the  painful  limitations  imposed  by  State  lines  is  found 
in  attempts  at  combining  various  State  interests  and  in  a  few  serious  attempts 
at  consolidation.    The  Kansas  Educational  Journal,  1868,*  says : 

The  prevalent  idea  that  each  State  must  support  one  or  more  Journals  of  this 
class  is  one  manifest  reason  why  "  educational  *'  periodicals  are  ordinarily  the 
most  dry,  tedious,  worthless  of  all  possible  publications.  Consolidation  means 
enlargement,  progress,  careful  editorship,  increased  intrinsic  value. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  disposed  of  the  school-Journal 
question  by  adopting  the  New  York  Teacher '  as  its  official  organ,  electing  a  State 
editor  and  continuing  this  relationship  for  several  years.  A  motion  to  unite  the 
Vermont  Journal  with  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education'  received  an 
adverse  vote  in  1862,  though  neither  periodical  was  strong  enough  to  continue 
long  alone.  The  Eclectic  Teacher  of  Kentucky  *  had  State  editors  representing 
eight  States  of  the  South  and  was  at  times  official  organ  of  various  State 
teachers'  associations  and  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association.  State  super- 
intendents generally  adopted  officially  the  Journals  published  in  other  States. 

The  California  Teacher  was  circulated  at  State  expense  in  Nevada  ;*  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,*  in  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia ;  the  Kansas  Educational 
Journal  became  official  organ  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Clierokee  Nation;  the  Western  School  Journal,  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
Nebraska,*  and  there  were  many  similar  combinations,  indicating  a  tendency  to 
avoid  establishing  local  organs,  necessarily  weak  and  ill-supported,  by  making 
use  of  others  already  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  consolidationB  due  to  failure  to  secure  support,  which  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  two  notable  efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  educational 
Journals  of  a  large  section  of  the  country,  the  resulting  publication  in  each  case 
bi'ing  a  weekly.  By  the  first  of  these  combinations  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education'  was  formed  (1875)  from  the  union  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher, 
Connecticut  School  Journal,  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  and  College  Courant 
>(New  Haven),  Joined  soon  after  by  the  Biaine  Journal  of  Education.  With  the 
exception  of  the  College  Courant,  these  had  all  been  State  teachers'  association 
organs.  The  new  periodical  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  six  New 
England  State  teachers'  associations  and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
each  State  association  appointing  an  associate  editor  and  the  six  State  school 
cfmimissioners  being  added  as  associates.  This  occasioned  no  violation  of  his- 
torical continuity,  since  it  brought  the  nominal  edltoral  force  to  the  number 
usually  thought  necessary  to  control  an  association  periodical.  T.  W.  BlckneU, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  became  editor. 

The  second  noteworthy  attempt  at  consolidation,  short-lived  in  its  unifying 

i-esults,  was  the  Educational  Weekly '  established  in  Chicago  in  1877.    It  united 

-  

sKaoB.,   Ed.   J.,  1868-60,   275. 

*N.  T.  Teacher,  1856,  III,  282;  1858,  VIII,  218. 

•  New  Bamp.  8cb.  J.  of  Ed.,  VI,  858. 

« BclecUc  IVacber,  1876,  210,  Volt.  III.  IT. 

•CalifornU  TMcber,  1866,  II,  830. 

•Ohio  Ed.  Ma,  1868,  XVII. 

t  Kana.  Ed.  J..  1869,  V,  275 ;  W.  8.  J^  1885,  I,  291,  815. 

•  N.  B.  J.  of  Ed.,  1875,  I,  7,  12. 
•Ed.  Weekly,  I,  X. 
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the  School  Bulletin  and  Northwestern  Journal  of  Edacatton«  Wisconsin;  the 
Michigan  Teacher,  Illinolfl  Schoolmaster,  Nel>raska  Teacher,  Home  and  School 
of  Kentucky,  School  Reporter  of  Indiana,  and  School  of  Michigan.  This  paper 
in  its  career  of  approximately  five  years  performed  almost  a  complete  evolution 
back  to  the  local  type.  Beginning  with  a  chief  editor  and  3  associates,  it  soon 
had  11  State  editors,  an  eastern  editor  and  a  southern  editor.  For  some  time 
after  1S78  it  published  one  general  and  eight  State  editions,  the  latter  being 
monthly.  The  content  of  the  general  edition  illustrates  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  combining  in  any  interstate  periodical  much  of  the  material 
to  which  local  Journals  gave  so  much  space — State  laws,  directions  for  making 
reports  In  legal  form,  accounts  of  local  Institutes  and  ** gossip**  of  the  type 

which  states  that  "Mr.  has  closed  a  successful  term   of  school 

at village,**  all  of  this  possessing  little  or  no  interest  exce[>t  locally. 

The  same  difficulty  was  illustrated  in  such  cooperative  ventures  aa  the  Ameri- 
can  Journal  of  Education,  St  Louis  (1868).  At  various  times  in  its  long 
career  it  issued  from  at  least  16  addresses,  In  half  as  many  States,  editions 
identical  except  for  the  title  page  and  a  few  local  notes.  The  State  superin- 
tendent of  a  Northern  State,  adopting  these  Journals  as  his  official  organ, 
maintained  an  official  department  which  appeared  in  all  editions.  Personal 
notes  of  local  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  Missouri  appeared  la  Journals 
ostaisibly  local  to  Monroe,  La. ;  Huntsvilie.  Tex. ;  or  Topeka.  Kans. 

But  although  many  States  offered  no  adequate  tkeAA  for  the  support  of  a 
school  Journal,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa* 
tion,  consolidations  were  nether  successful  nor  in  the  direction  of  improvement 

A  further  fl^)eclallsatlon  to  meet  local*  needs  was  the  county  school  Journal 
The  earliest  and  In  some  respects  the  most  Interesting  of  these  was  the  Essex 
Ck)unty  Ck>nstellatlon  (1846).  Oontemporary  school  Journals  recognised  it  as 
** devoted  wholly  or  In  part  to  education.**^  Its  motto  was  ** Education,  the 
Archimedem  lever,  which  Is  to  move  the  world,**  Of  Its  list  of  20  regular  con- 
tributors, 4  were  ministers  and  several  of  the  others  principals  of  schools.  A 
third  of  its  content  is  devoted  to  schools,  Including  articles  upon  National 
and  State  education,  teachers*  Qualifications,  and  r^>orts  of  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  institutes.  The  remainder  of  its  space  is  principally  occupied  with 
current  events,  scientific  Intelligence,  and  moralized  stories.  Printed  around 
the  four  margins  of  each  page  are  mottoes  similar  to  those  once  more  often 
than  now  found  la  schoolrooms.  Published  weekly,  this  paper  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  its  first  volume  **  because  of  the  Illness  of  the  editor 
and  for  other  reasons,**  Inadequate  support.  Ck>unty  teachers*  organizations 
occasionally  established  official  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Joomal,'  with  its  fifty  subscribers  among  Lancaster  Oounty  teach- 
ers before  its  sphere  was  widened,  and  the  Teachers'  Educational  Journal 
of  Auburn,  K.  T.  (1&56),  "devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools  und^ 
supervision  of  Cayuga  (bounty  Teachers*  Association.**  In  a  few  instances 
several  coontles  In  association  united  In  Indorsement  of  a  local  paper;  thus 
the  School  Record  (1894-1896)  was  the  organ  of  the  Trl-County  Association 
of  Wayne,  Ashland,  and  Medina  Counties  in  Ohio.     • 

Such  papers  originated  in  the  demand  for  specific  help  upon  very  local 
problems.  The  Teachers'  Journal  Just  mentioned,  said  the  New  York  Teacher,' 
was  very  good,  but  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  country  schools.  The  same  demand 
is  given  homely  expression  in  the  Ountry  School  Joomal,*  Maynard,  Ark. 
(1899),  which  states  that  its  editor  is  a  teacher  who  Intends  to  call  attention 

»Ohlo.  Sch.  J.,  I.  68;  11.  ©5.  •!,  IT, 

•  Pa.  Sch.  Jour.,  1854,  I,  257.  •  X,  8. 
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to  the  mistakes  of  teachers  in  country  sc^oobi  and  to  deal  specifically  with 
their  problems.  Other  Journals,  most  of  which  are  for  large  schools  with 
snperlntendents,  do  not  consider— 

what  to  do  with  the  boy  who,  with  his  finger  pointing  to  a  word  which  he 
himself  has  hardly  seen,  carries  his  blne^mck  spelling  book  to  the  teacher 
with  no  <^er  porpoae  than  accidentally  to  kick  the  rock  from  unda-  one  end 
of  the  half-log  bench  on  which  are  seated  10  or  12  pupils,  merely  to  see  them 
tumble  over.  ♦  •  ♦  Or  do  they  tell  you  how  to  induce  Farmer  Jones  to 
send  his  children  the  full  three  months'  term,  whether  the  cotton  is  to  pick 
c^  has  been  picked. 

Further  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  county  periodicals  are  given, 
typical  of  many  which  might  be  found. 

There  is  room  In  our  county  for  a  half-dozen  papers  to  r^)resent  news,  poli- 
tics, etc.;  should  ttiere  not  be  room  for  one  to  represent  education,  in  which 
every  good  citizen  is  Interested  and  for  which  the  principal  part  of  our  taxes 
are  paid.* 

We  wish  to  state  that  "the  School  News  was  established  in  1887  as  a  local 
Journal  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  teachers  in  introducing  and  suc- 
cessfnlly  using  a  "  Manual  and  Gnide  **  or  course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools.* 

Devoted  exclusively  to  school  matters  •  •  •  with  the  purpose  of  aiding 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  in  systenmtladng  the  work.* 

In  imitation  of  State  oflicers,  county  superintendents  made  county  periodicals 
official  organs  of  communication  with  their  teachers  and  endeavored  to  follow 
the  larger  Journal  as  to  departments  and  content.  The  best,  represented  by 
County  School  Council  or  the  Christian  County  School  News  (Illinois,  1887), 
Include  material  of  real  service  to  a  country  teacher.  Quoted  articles,  which 
constitute  content,  are  selected  with  discernment.  About  half  of  the  profes- 
sional material  consists  of  method  and  devices,  suggestions  of  possible  use  to 
a  teacher  of  little  training  or  experience.  Thoogbt-provokUig  quotations  from 
the  best-known  educational  writers  of  the  time  are  not  entirely  absent.  Cur- 
rent events,  county  items,  queries  and  ansi^-ers,  and  examination  questions  were 
usually  found  in  country  teachers'  papers;  in  the  poorest  there  was  little  else 
except  advertising,  which  was  a  large  item,  of  course,  but  no  greater  than  in 
most  educational  papers.  The  small  territory  served,  and  the  subscription 
price,  usually  60  cents,  made  all  thought  of  serious  editorial  attention  out  of 
the  question.  The  first  few  issues  were  often  the  only  ones  of  value;  having 
used  his  little  literary  capital,  the  editor  filled  his  columns  with  miscellaneous 
material  clipped  from  other  papers  or  discontinued  publication.  The  expense, 
which  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  suspension,  usually  fell  upon 
the  same  p^son  who  carried  editorial  responsibility.  Losing  money  and  bank- 
rupt of  material  to  publish,  the  career  of  such  periodicals  was  usually  very 
brief.  Peculiar  circumstances  sometimes  enabled  a  county  periodical  to  ex- 
pand, as  in  the  case  ^  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  previously  noted ;  the 
Hatchet,  of  Emporia,  Kans.,  which  through  successive  changes  became  the 
official  periodical  of  the  State;  or  the  Guernsey  County  Teacher  (1880),  which 
became  the  East  Ohio  Teacher  and  is  now  issued  as  the  Ohio  Teacher. 

The  Minnehaha  Teacher,  Sioux  Falls  (1886-7),  was  published  as  a  county 
paper  more  than  10  years;  the  Public  School,  of  Tippecanoe  County,*  Ind. 
(1882 —  ),  outlived  all  similar  publications  in  that  State  and  survived  nearly 
as  long.  Such  cases  form  marked  exceptions  to  the  usual  course  of  events. 
The  first  considerable  group  established  by  county  superintendents  was  In 

•Christian  Coanty  (HI.)  Scb.  News.  I,  No.  6,  p.  16,  18S7. 

•  ibsd^  IV,  No.  e,  p.  le,  isoo. 

•  The  Franklin  Co.  News.  Ohio,  qaoted  in  Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  XIY.  670,  1896. 
«JUuL  fich.  J.  U889)«  709,  (1891),  164. 
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M icbi^n ;'  of  12  in  the  field  between  1868  and  1872  an  bat  1  bad  soqieiuled 
before  1878. 

Tbe  cooperative  plan,  so  generally  employed  among  local  newspapers  of  the 
Middle  West,  was,  of  course,  giv^i  a  trial  by  county  school  paper&  In  1880 
the  Educational  Newspaper  Union  reported  editions  in  a  dozen  or  more  places ; 
the  Iowa  Teacher,  of  Charles  City,  had  no  less  than  65  county  editions  at  one 
time,  not  all  in  Iowa.  This  plan,  by  capitalizing  the  advertising,  relieved  tlie 
local  editor  of  financial  anxiety,  as  indicated  by  this  adv^tisement : 

To  county  superintendents :  Have  you  a  local  teachers*  paper?  We  will  ^l^ 
nlsh  you  an  eight-page  paper,  filled  with  professional  matter  and  local  news, 
at  a  price  which  is  little  if  any  more  than  you  spend  each  month  for  drcnlan 
and  other  means  of  announcements  to  your  teachers.  Every  county  needs  a 
local  teachers'  paper," 

It  also  relieved  the  editor  from  the  task  of  finding  content,  the  only  locid 
features  being  the  name  on  the  title  page,  a  few  local  advertisements,  and  ao 
exceedingly  small  number  of  local  items  and  official  communications.  Tbe 
general  content  of  a  great  numl)er  examined  by  the  wTiter  bears  little  evidoice 
of  careful  selection  or  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  those  anoong  whom 
such  papers  were  designed  to  circulate.  The  cooperative  plan  was  not  more 
successful  in  the  case  of  county  school  papers  than  among  those  of  more  ambi- 
tious claims  previously  discussed. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  of  county  school  papers  of  whldi 
the  writer  has  a  list  Doubtless  there  were  others,  but  from  this  an  idea  of 
their  time  and  place  may  be  gained.  In  estimating  the  number  in  existence 
at  a  given  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  establishment  was 
usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  years  prior  to  that  of  suspensioa  It  is 
evident  that  the  "  county  school  journal "  as  conducted  was  passing  from  tbe 
stage ;  since  the  last  period  included  in  the  table,  this  tendency  has  continued. 
The  table  does  not  include  other  types  of  local  school  Journals  than  thoai 
devoted  to  county  interests. 


Tabub  2.— Date  of  establishment  of  county  school  joumaU,  by  five-year  perioii. 

States. 

Before 
1805. 

IMS- 

iseo 

1870- 
1874 

187*- 
1879 

1880- 
1884 

188»- 

1888 

1800- 
1804 

1898- 
1S99 

Total 

Illinois 

16 
8 

98 
10 

4 
7 

a 

4 
12 

22 
3 
10 

a 

1 

10 

1 
1 
7 
U 

2* 

8 
2 

U 

9 

Indiaoft  ..•••... 

2 

» 

Iowa 

» 

K^nsM    ....  X 

a 

Miofaifaa 

7 

6 

% 

MiiiDftiota^ 

% 

Ohio w.... 

n 

P^PfwylvanU. ............... 

2 
2 

u 

Other  Btates I 

81 

Total 

4 

7 

6 

38 

81 

85 

42 

m 

Aside  from  the  passing  phenomenon  of  the  county  school  Journal,  this 
ciiapter  has  shown  the  part  played  by  State  teachers*  associations  in  develop- 
ing educational  periodicals,  and  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  these  orgaol* 
zutions  In  conducting  them.  It  has  also  been  indicated  that  the  part  played 
by  State  officials  in  this  field  was  not  unattended  by  numerous  disadvantages. 
On  the  whole,  after  a  brief  pioneer  period,  State  official  connection  with  school 
Journals  exercised  a  doubtful  influence  upon  the  esteem  in  which  such  periodi- 
cals were  held;  in  time  this  influence  lost  whatever  value  it  once  had  and 
became  very  often  an  economic  expedient  to  keep  alive  school  Journals  whicb 
did  little  but  live.  Further  results  of  official  connections  will  be  treated  in  tbe 
chapters  upon  editorship,  content,  and  circulation. 


>  iDteraUte  Scb.  Rev.,  VII,  No.  83. 


•  Mich.  Teacher,  1878,  VIII. 
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Chapter  IV. 
EDITORS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 


An  Important  problem  of  the  school  journal,  regardless  of  the  ansplces  under 
which  it  was  Issued,  has  been  that  of  editorship.  Ck>rreq;)onding  to  the  main 
lines  of  development,  the  three  phases — official,  teachers*  association,  and  in- 
dependent editorship — will  now  be  discussed,  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
conditions  and  practices  common  to  all  of  these. 

The  earliest  State-supported  or  subsidized  journals  were  Issued  by  State 
commissioners  or  superintendents,  and,  of  course,  edited  by  tliem.  Reports 
concerning  education  in  other  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  laws,  regulations, 
and  comments  constituted  the  chief  content  of  such  periodicals.  As  the  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  developed  and  school  systems  took  form,  there  was 
need  for  much  of  this  material  adapted  to  a  pioneer  stage  and  directed  to 
school  officers  rather  than  teachers.  But  after  ^sterns  had  been  established, 
and  been  many  years  in  more  or  less  successful  operation,  no  great  need  of 
enlightenment  concerning  school  law  existed,  and  there  was  less  interest  in 
foreign  measures,  local  pride  even  showing  unwillingness  occasionally  to  give 
serious  heed  to  plans  perfected  in  older  conomunities.  As  teachers  rather  than 
school  officers  became  the  readers  of  school  journals,  the  editorial  problem  in- 
creased in  difficulty ;  State  school  officers  usually  became  editorially  bankrupt 
after  a  relatively  short  time.  Even  Horace  Mann's  Ck)mmon  School  Journal 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion  long  before  it  reached  its  tenth  volume,  and  no 
other  official  editor  was  able  to  do  half  as  well  during  half  so  long  a  period. 
In  the  great  majority  of  State  association  publications,  State  commissioners  or 
superintendents  maintained  official  departments,  occupied  the  position  of  associ- 
ate editor,  nominally  filled  the  editor's  chair,  or  actually  did  the  editor's  work, 
but  never  long  very  effectively,  or  without  full  consciousness  that  official 
editorship  was  not  a  success. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  recognition  of  some  of  the  difficulties: 

So  when  we  were  tired  of  adding  columns  of  figures  in  the  "returns,"  or 
answering  letters  of  "inquiry,"  or  of  drawing  up  "decisions,"  or  answering 
"  questions,"  or  preparing  "  lectures,"  or  giving  "  instructions,"  we  rested  our- 
self  by  making  notes  for  the  Schoolmaster.^ 

We  have  had  to  snatch  odd  moments,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  other 
cares,  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  that  line  (editing).  An  office,  crowded 
almost  every  hour  in  the  day  by  persons  having  business  to  transact  *  ^  *  is 
not  the  most  favorable  place  for  the  accomplishment  of  scientific,  literary,  or 
educational  work  such  as  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  getting  up  a  journal  of 
this  sort  We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  however,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  can  only  express  the  wish  that  the  work  had  been  done  better.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  editors  and  publishers  being  the  State  superintendent 
and  his  assistants,*  they  are  estopped  by  the  pressure  of  official  duties,  and  the 
salaries  paid  them  by  the  State  for  their  services,  from  pushing  the  business 
interests  of  the  Journal  sufficiently  to  warrant  them  in  putting  money  into 

>  R.  I.  Scboolmatter,  1854,  I,  876. 

•  Thomaa  Smith :  Bute  tupcrtstendent  ia  Arkaima^    J.  pf  Bd.,  1872,  III,  Nov.  12,  p.  21. 

•  Wlacoosia  J.  of  Bd.,  1881,  XI.  654. 
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46  EDUCATIONAL  PEBIODIOALS  IN  NINBTEENTH  GENTUBY. 

its  columns  by  way  of  paymoit  for  original  articles.  It  is  tme  that  most  of  tb« 
better  papers  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association  •  •  •  find 
their  way  into  its  columns,  it  being  the  organ  of  that  body ;  but  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  the  usual  dearth  of  proper  and  desirable  material  for  its  pages  is  some- 
thing harrowing  to  the  men  responsible  for  its  contents  *  *  *.  To  do  for 
the  Journal  what  should  be  done  by  its  publi^ers  would  render  the  officials 
who  manage  it  open  to  the  charge  of  devoting  time  and  strength  that  belong 
to  the  State  to  a  private  enterprtsa.  And  there  wvraVl  be  no  lack  of  persons 
ready  to  make  the  charge,  which  would  certainly  be  uncomfortably  near  the 
trutii.  In  the  second  place,  as  editors  the  same  officials  are  shorn  of  that 
freedom  and  independence  which  are  essential  to  vigorous  journalism  in  any 
department  The  liberty  of  open  and  incisive  criticism  is  denied  them  by  the 
unwritten  law  of  propriety.  It  Is  quite  Impossible  fbr  them  to  ^veet  UiemselTes 
of  their  official  characters  and  speak  fH>m  the  standpoint  of  mtranimeled 
citizenship ;  and  so  they  must  say  only  what  is  right  and  becoming  to  emanate 
from  this  department  of  public  service,  and  a  multitude  of  things  that  ouglit 
to  be  said  through  the  columns  of  an  educational  Journal  are  never  uttered. 

In  considering  the  ideal  school  journal,  Gompayre  says :  ^  The  essential  tiling 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  as  in  all  other  human  enterprises,  is  that  it 
should  have  at  its  head  a  man  who  Is  the  soul  of  It,  whose  strong  will  shapes 
every  detail  of  Its  put>licatlon,  nHio  by  his  experience  and  personal  knowledge 
is  In  the  mid-current  of  scholastic  affalnK  and  finally  whose  mind  and  heart  an 
well-springs  of  in^iratlon  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  dear  at  all  times  that  whatever  other  qualities  a  State  s^lp^r^ntenden^ 
editor  might  poasesa,  he  could  not  k>ng  be  the  ''aoul*'  of  any  JonmaUstle 
enterprise,  and  that  in  the  diviskm  of  his  time  editorial  duties  would  suffer  la 
competition  with  interests  more  certain  to  assert  themselves.  State  school  offi- 
cers have  usually  been  ^ected  because  of  p<^itical  or  azecntive  ability,  and  have 
served  for  one  or  two  short  terms ;  since  the  early  p^od  at  least*  they  hava 
in  the  main  be^i  sought  for  editorial  service  because  of  financial  and  busine«9 
advantage  rather  than  peculiar  literary  or  profeaslooal  ability,  though  there  hava 
been  exceptions  to  this  general  statem^it  Because  of  insufficient  time  to  devota 
to  sudi  work,  lack  of  literary  ability,  and  the  handicap  upon  independent  uttei« 
ance  imposed  by  offidal  status.  State  school  officers,  while  performing  much 
very  useful  s^rvioe,  can  not  be  said  to  have  furnished  many  azafflples  of  eltectiva 
editorship. 

The  usual  plan  of  editorship  among  State  association  periodicals  was  that 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  from  its  beginning  in  1848,  and  fol- 
lowed during  varying  periods  by  most  such  publications.  The  typical  schema 
induded  appointment  or  election  by  the  association  of  a  resident  editor,  and 
from  3  to  17  assodate  editors,  the  number  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  being 
between  6  and  1&  Usually  one  of  the  associates  was  designated  **  matheumt* 
ical  editor,'*  his  Q>ecific  function  being  to  propose,  scdve,  or  explain  difficult 
problems.  It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  associate  editors,  unless  giT<^ 
definite  responsibility,  would,  generally  speaking,  contribt^  notklng.  To  in- 
sure partidpatlon  of  all,  the  *'  monthly  editor  **  plan;  first  used  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher,  was  very  generally  adopted.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
each  editor  was  reqponsible  for  the  content  of  one  or  more  ninthly  numbers. 
As  a  reminder  the  editors*  names  and  monthly  assignments  were  carried  with 
each  issue.  A  modification  of  the  plan,  used  by  the  Iowa  Instmctcnr,*  reQ[iiired 
each  editor  to  furnish  four  original  articles  a  year. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that  the  plan  of  relating  edltorabip  involved 
problems  of  adjustment  and  could  not  at  beat  promise  harmony  of  aim.  Ooto- 
menting  upon  its  first  trial,  the  Common  School  Journal  *  is  a^oted : 

>Gompayr»:  Educational  JeturnaUim  ia  Franca,    Ed.  ftav^  1000,  XIZ,  121-141. 
•1S65,  VII.  4;  VUI,  18. 

•iwa,  X,  u 
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The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  in  its  second  Bamber,  has  undertaken  to  ridicule 
and  dlscoprage  several  of  the  Improyements  which  the  enlightened  friends  of 
education  hav«  hoped  to  introduce  into  our  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
It  is  due  to  the  xodiac  ot  editors  who  volunteered  to  conduct  the  new  journal  to 
say  that  only  two  of  the  "  Twelve  signs  '*  were  aware  of  this  attempt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Sun.  The  Crab  and  the  Scorpion  are  curious  animals,  one  always 
preferring  to  go  backward,  and  the  other  stinging  itself  to  death  when  it  can 
not  have  its  own  way. 

The  editor  for  the  third  month  refused  to  contribute  because  he  was  not  in 
accord  with  his  predecessor.^  A  more  general  cause  of  complaint  was  failure 
to  act  or  contribute  without  assigning  any  reason.  The  resident  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Journal  of  Bducation  •  wrote  150  pages  of  volume  five,  the  associate  ed- 
itors 42 ;  a  third  of  the  monthly  editors  failed  to  respond,  leaving  the  resident 
editor  to  shift  for  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  as  best  he  could ; 
the  Indiana  School  Journal*  complained  that  associate  editors  did  notlilng; 
the  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education  states  that : 

The  names  of  12  teachers  stand  upon  the  covers  of  the  Journal  of  Bducation  * 
as  editors.  Will  those  whose  names  are  on  the  outside,  bat  whose  articles  are 
never  on  the  inside,  oblige  the  public  by  giving  their  ideas  of  the  duty  of  an 
editor  to  his  Journal  and  its  readers? 

Four  years  later  a  modified  plan  seemed  to  be  no  more  satisfactory,  for 
although  each  of  the  12  associate  editors  had  agreed  to  contribute  six  articles, 
only  5  of  the  72  due  daring  the  year  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  six 
months.'  When  the  State  association  of  Massadiusetti  *  found  fault  with  the 
management  of  the  Teacher,  the  editor  replied  that  he  would  willingly  publish 
what  was  desired  if  he  could  learn  what  that  would  be;  left  to  furnish  the 
material  himself,  he  had  done  the  best  he  could ;  he  suggested  that  others  might 
write  something.  The  position  of  editor  apparently  was  an  honor  from  which 
it  was  considered  good  fbrtune  to  be  free.  The  New  Hampshire  association ' 
voted  to  excuse  four  associate  editors  each  year,  beginning  with  those  of 
longest  service ;  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  *  lapsed  four  months  while 
an  association  committee  searched  for  an  editor;  and  in  discontinuing  group 
editorsdiip  the  same  journal  stated*  two  objections  to  the  plan,  namely,  that 
few  associate  editors  ever  contributed,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
given  an  editorial  status  pointed  them  out  as  privileged  to  write,  thus  de- 
terring others  who  might  wish  to  contribute  but  feared  to  intrude. 

Such  defects,  inherent  in  the  plan,  as  have  been  pointed  out — lack  of  harmony, 
uncertainty  of  policy,  varying  literary  ideals,  indifference,  and  the  inability  of 
an  association  to  select  editors  upon  the  basis  of  fitness  for  their  work — ^led  to 
its  abandonment  The  Massachiisetts  Teacher,^  with  which  group  and  rotating 
editorstiip  fbr  school  Journals  originated,  declared  the  arrangement  a  failure 
after  18  years  of  experience ;  after  trials  varying  from  one  to  a  score  of  years  lu 
different  States  it  was  given  up  everywhere. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  something  of  the  Importance  of  group  editor- 
ship. In  addition  to  the  periodicals  In  this  list,  the  plan  was  tried  for  brief 
periods  In  other  States,  as  follows :  Southern  School,  Georgia,  1854,  1855 ;  Ml«!- 
souri  Educator,  1858,  1869 ;  Kentucky  Educational  Monthly,  1859 ;  Kansas  Edu- 
cational  Journal,  1864;  Maryland  £}ducational  Journal,  1867;  and  in  slightly 
modified  form  by  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  a  short  time  beginning 
with  1869. 

» Mass.  Teacher,  I,  XVII,  416.  •  Proc.  of  Mass.  Teachers'  Aesoc.,  1867. 

■1857,  VI,  28.  «N.  H.  J.  of  Ed.,  1858,  II,  279. 

•  II.  880.  ,        •  1857,  II,  2a 

«  1858,  II.  279.  •  Ibid.,  1862,  VII.  75. 

•Ibid.,  1862,  VI,  15.  ••1865.  XVII,  416. 
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Tablb  8. — Cfroup-^iiorihip  of  State  teacher^  oMSOciation  pcriodicaU, 


Nmnbcrofedlton. 

Gfoap 
eoB^ed. 

SlptalUft 

Laniit. 

Massadmaetts  TeAcher 

6 

i 

IS 
6 
• 

1 

IS 

le 

13 

a 

18 
7 
U 
19 
19 
19 
17 
17 
14 
1« 
19 
16 
19 
• 

1180-1874 

Ohio  Jonnial  of  RdnffttifMi 

laO-UB? 

New  York  Teacher 

180-ISfi6 

Oonnerttcot ftfihool Joflmal         , ..... 

si88«-UO 

If  iohkaa  Joamal  of  Eduoatten 

1I64-I8ID 

tllinofi  Teadier ••.... 

ns^-isB 

Wiflwnffln  ^onmal of  Rdufiatlon 

ns6-us 

Tfidim^  Prtiool  Jonmal 

nw-tiM 

Iowa  Voice,  taatractor 

itp-ian 

N*w  Hfonnhire  Joan>*l  of  JMiic«itlon  -,,,,,-,  ^  ,„  - ,,  ^ ,,,,  ^  ^ r- 

North  OroMii*  Tonm^l  of  F<h]<^t4oo 

1988^811 

•t8»-1874 

CalUbmia  Teacher 

195I-1S78 

^  Group  plan  discarded  dnrinc  1872. 


>  Later  revlTed;  13  or  14  editon. 


*  Except  1888-180. 


In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  is  but  ffiir  to  remark  that  the 
group-editor  plan,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  was  probably  the  only  conrse  which 
the  State  associations  could  adopt  Sectarian  and  political  Jealousies  weie  so 
strong  that  almost  every  editor  found  it  necessary  to  declare  his  paper  free  of 
such  bia&  The  most  guarded  statements  were  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
State  associations  found  it  necessary  to  pass  many  such  resolutions  as  tlie  fol- 
lowing :  * 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  management  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  be  referred  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  association  with  the  understanding  that,  wliile  the 
pages  of  the  Teacher  sliall  be  open  to  a  fair  consideration  of  all  purely  educa- 
tional subjects,,  they  shall  be  kept  free  from  the  introduction  of  party  politics 
and  controverted  points  in  theology. 

With  all  caution,  reinforced  by  such  resolutions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
man,  though  a  literary  and  editorial  diplomat,  could  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  teachers*  organizations,  the  teachers  individually,  or  tlie  public. 
An  incidental  accomplishment  of  the  plan  was  the  training  in  service  of  many 
who  later  became  editors  or  contributor&  A  glance  at  the  table  ¥rlU  show  that, 
so  far  as  the  numbers  are  concerned,  the  plan  constituted  no  mean  school  of 
journalism. 

Until  school  journals  became  at  least  nominally  independent  of  official  in- 
fluence and  actually  free  from  direct  control  of  the  associations,  long  periods 
of  editorial  service  were  seldom  possible.  Four  exceptions  to  this  statement 
may  be  noted :  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts  remained  editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal  10  years,  and 
three  of  the  State  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  editors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  terms  of  18,  11,  and  more  than  25  years, 
respectively.  Of  periodicals  under  association  control,  only  the  New  York 
Teacher  furnishes  an  example  of  a  lO-year  period  of  editorial  service,  that  ai 
James  Cruikshank,  185^1867. 

A  tendency  toward  somewhat  greater  stability  of  editorship  was  apparent 
among  independent  journals.  The  list  which  follows  includes  all  the  periods 
of  editorial  service  in  excess  of  10  years  among  State  and  unapedalised  peri- 
odicals: 

>Proc.  Mass.  Teachers*  AacodaUoi^  I8e7« 
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Periodical 

Name  of  editor. 

Period  of 
editorship. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly 

E.  E.  White 

1861-1876. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly 

Samuel  Findloy 

1882-1894. 

P<»nnsylv8nift  School  Journal 

T.  H.  Burrowes 

1852-1870. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

J.  P.  Wickersham. 

1870-188L 

Tndiaria  School  Journal 

W.  A.  Bell 

1860-1899. 

A nif rican  Journal  of  Education 

J.  B.  Merwln 

1868-1893. 

National  Educator 

A.  R.  Home 

1860-1900. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education » 

T.  W.  Bicknell 

1875-1886. 

E.  0.  Vaile 

1881-1905. 

Kducational  I^ows  . 

A.  N.  Raub 

1885-190a 

Colorado  School  Journal. , 

Aaron  Qotve... 

1885-1903. 

Public  School  Journal  (School  and  Home  Education) 

Western  School  Journal 

Geo.  P.  Brown 

1886-1900. 

John  MftcPonald 

1888-1916. 

Missouri  School  Journal 

H.  A.  Oass 

1889-1916. 

Sehool  News  and  Practical  Educator 

C.  M.  Parker 

1887-1916. 

School  Moderator  (Moderator  Topics) 

H.  R.  Pattengill 

1888-1919. 

LONOKST  PKBI0D8  OF  8XmTICS.> 

School  Bulletin. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 

Since  1874. 

Journal  of  Education 

A.  K.  Winship.. 

Since  1886b 

1  Of  editors  still  in  service. 

The  foregoing  lists  do  not  include  method  and  device  papers,  in  which  pub- 
lishers are  more  prominent  than  editors,  nor  journals  devoted  to  special  fields 
or  to  higher  education.  Of  all  those  named,  very  few  made  editorial  work 
their  business ;  the  rest  and  practically  all  others  who  for  much  shorter  times 
have  been  editors  of  school  Journals  have  also  occupied  school  positions  or 
combined  their  journalistic  efforts  with  more  profitable  undertakings  which 
school  journals  through  advertising  could  assist.  This  phase  of  the  problem 
will  be  discussed  In  the  chapter  upon  "Financial  support"  The  fact  that 
editing  a  school  periodical  has  with  few  exceptions  been  an  avocation  pursued 
for  a  short  time  or  an  adjunct  to  some  more  serious  enterprise  is  of  importance 
in  estimating  the  character  of  editorship. 

The  function  of  the  editor  of  a  school  journal  has  been  to  create  content 
for  his  columns  or  use  discrimination  in  finding  it  The  editor  of  an  association 
periodical  left  without  much  assistance  from  his  associates  had  the  choice 
of  evolving  material  from  his  inner  consciousness  or  of  using  the  scissors. 
In  all  classes  of  journals  creative  work  was  easier  during  the  first  of  an  editorial 
term  than  later.  More  than  half  of  the  content  of  the  Western  Teacher  (St 
Louis,  1853)  was  written  by  its  editor,  a  busy  school  superintendent  Alfi*ed 
Holbrook  was  author  of  about  half  the  actual  content  of  the  National  Normal 
(1868)  during  its  first  volume,  though  he  was  actively  engaged  in  strenifous 
school  work.  There  are  many  examples  of  editors  who  tried  to  write  a  large 
number  of  articles,  but  in  every  case  quoted  material  had  to  be  relied  upon 
before  long,  and,  of  course,  was  l>etter,  if  selected  wisely.  Aside  from  the 
large  question  as  to  the  fields  which  a  school  journal  could  legitimately 
appropriate,  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  **  Content"  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  quoted  articles  was  of  most  importance. 

Quoted  material  has  always  occupied  a  very  large  part  of  the  space  of  school 
journals.  The  Eclectic  Teacher  of  Kentucky*  frankly  states  that  its  editors 
have  no  time  to  be  original ;  it  th^  proceeds  to  prove  this  by  quoting  from 
other  school  journals  all  except  a  few  news  items.    In  an  entire  volume,  aside 
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from  these  answers  to  questions  and  references  to  Itself,  there  are  not  live 
pages  of  original  materiaL  Many  of  the  commercialized,  cooperative  locii 
papers  quoted  all  their  material,  very  often  without  giving  credit. 

The  very  general  use  of  pseudonyms  in  the  earlier  periodicals  sometimes 
renders  it  difficult  to  identify  writers  of  articles.  Index,  Phtlanthn^xn,  Vir- 
giniensis,  and  Vide  wrote  for  the  Educational  Reporter  (1830) ;  Pedagogua, 
Locke,  Gonmion  Sense,  Genevensis,  Spelman,  E.  B.,  and  Jonathan,  for  the  Dis- 
trict School  Journal  (1840) ;  Excelsior,  Sigma,  Square  Toes,  Petrua  Pedagogos, 
Senex,  Puto,  Quilibet,  Oma  Purros,  Seneca,  Humanitas,  Lupus,  Vindex,  Re- 
porter, Quantam,  Paoli,  Agricoja,  Kltt,  Jane,  and  Amor  for  others  before  lS6a 
Mere  initials  were  often  the  only  signature.  It  was,  however,  in  most  cases 
possible  to  Identify  all  important  contributors  or  sources  of  quotations  by  means 
of  formal  editorial  mention  of  leading  articles^ 

Aside  from  writers  with  an  official  status,  such  as  Stowe,  Ooosin,  and  the 
State  superintendents,  whose  documents  were  largely  republished,  the  most 
generally  quoted  important  contributors  before  1840  were  James  CJarter,  Wnilam 
Russell,  W.  C.  Woodbridge ;  JuUien  and  Jardine.  the  first  French  and  the  other 
Scotch ;  Hall  and  Abbott,  who  wrote  chiefly  upon  school  management ;  WiniAio 
Alcott.  Wilderspln,  Thomas  Dick,  J.  M.  Keagy,  and  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  who 
contributed  the  equivalent  of  a  fair-sized  volume,  his  major  interests  being  the 
English  language,  normal  schools,  and  the  education  of  defectives,  espedaHy 
the  deaf. 

From  1840  to  1860  the  educational  writers  most  often  quoted  were  Bonat 
Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  the  former  usually  upon  very  general  subjects,  tte 
latter  chiefly  with  regard  to  school  architecture.  Preeminent  during  the  period 
from  3860  to  1900  were  W.  T.  Harris  and  K  E.  White.  Bach  of  these  coo- 
tributed  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  educational  writer ;  both  were 
quoted  during  a  period  of  about  50  yeara  in  nearly  every  periodicaL  Both 
wrote  well  upon  a  great  number  of  subjects,  Mr.  White  writing  with  great  com- 
mon sense  upon  method  %nd  management,  the  rural  school,  and  similar  subjects 
of  practical  intent  to  teachers.  As  the  successful  editor  of  the  Ohio  £da- 
cational  Monthly  *  many  of  his  articles  appeared  editorially.  Of  hla  work  he 
says :  **  During  these  14  years  we  have  written  over  2,500  editorial  pages,  <li^ 
cussing  nearly  all  educational  subjects  of  practical  interest**  Dr.  Harrises 
contributions,  dealing  with  an  even  greater  diversity  <^  subjects,  tended  toward 
the  philosophicaL  Among  the  topics  upon  which  he  wrote  moat  extendedly 
were  problems  of  the  college  and  university,  the  curriculum,  the  kindergarten, 
psychology,  esthetics,  the  rural  school,  and  manual  training.  Aside  from  bis 
educational  labors  he  wrote  much  for  philosophical  magazinea  After  1880  for 
a  short  time  OoL  F.  W.  Parker  was  frequently  quoted,  one-half  as  often  per* 
haps  as  Mr.  White.  Considering  only  educational  writers  who  were  extensively 
quoted  during  a  period  of  25  years  or  more,  the  most  often  and  generally  quoted 
nmk  as  follows:  W.  T.  Harris,  E.  R  White,  Horace  Hann,  P.  W.  Parker, 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Anna  G.  Bracket t,  W.  N.  Hailmano.  ^ 
J.  1^  Pickard ;  but  the  contributions  of  the  first  two  were  about  as  numerous 
"as  those  of  the  rest  combined.  Other  important  contributors  not  already  men- 
tioned were  D.  P.  Page,  quoted  widely  before  1860  on  tiie  r^ations  of  teaebers 
and  )« rents  and  upon  school  management;  Dio  Lewis,  upon  physical  educatioOt 
18r>3-1875;  Elizabeth  Peabody,  usually  upon  the  kindergartoi,  1855-1880;  No^ 
man  Calkins,  upon  object-teaching;  1855-1875;  W.  A.  Mowry,  W.  B.  Sbel<lon» 
Delia  I^throp,  A.  D.  Mayo.  B.  O.  Valle,  J.  D.  Gregory  (1865-1886),  on  "Seven 
laws  of  teaching";  C.  M.  Woodward,  on  manual  training,  1875-1885.    L.  R» 
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Klemm,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Charles  De  Garmo,  C,  W.  Eliot,  W,  H. 
Payne,  Henry  Sabin,  A.  E.  Winship,  G.  S.  Hall,  and  Gliarles  MeMurry  were 
generally  quoted  more  than  locally  after  1880. 

The  earliest  important  contribution  by  a  woman  appears  in  the  American 
Annals  (1834,  lY).  Women  were  frequently  elected  by  the  associations  upon 
the  editorial  board.  Two  of  them,  newly  elected  editors  of  the  Michigan  Journal 
of  Education*  (1854),  served  willingly,  but  modestly  refused  to  allow  their 
names  to  be  published.  Such  modesty,  occasionally  manifested,  the  general 
practice  of  publishing  unsigned  articles,  and  the  fact  that  method  and  device 
articles  (in  the  writing  of  which  women  contributors  were  most  active)  are 
the  type  most  often  quoted  without  credit  to  the  author,  make  It  difficult  to 
determine  women's  share  in  sullying  professional  reading.  A  few  fields  are, 
however,  easily  difTarentiated.  With  the  exeeptlons  of  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  W.  N.  Hailmann,  nearly  everything  concerning  the  kindergarten 
was  written  by  women,  as  was  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  method  and  device 
material  after  1880.  A  careful  study  and  tabulation  of  the  content  of  the 
general  school  journals.  Including  the  **  State  **  group,  shows  that  the  amount 
of  professional  material  contributed  by  women  writers  increased  quite  steadily 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  annual  output  in  1850  to  15  or  16  per  cent  in  the 
period  of  1805-1889.  This  tabulation,  of  coursef  excluded  news  items,  lists  of 
examination  questions,  and  other  current  general  items. 

The  professional  status  of  contributors  showed  a  marked  shift,  corresponding 
of  course  to  general  changes  In  education.  Occasionally  a  physician  or  lawyer 
wrote  an  article  for  a  school  journal  or  was  quoted  by  one,  but  with  few  ex- 
ertions contributors  may  be  listed  In  one  of  the  four  following  groups : 

(1)  Public  school  teachers,  superintendents,  and  State  school  officers. 

(2)  0)llege  and  university  professors. 

(3)  Normal  school  teachers  and  principals. 

(4)  Ministers. 

The  accompanying  tabular  comparison  shows  roughly  the  changed  sources 
from  which  professional  material  came  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
period  considered. 

Tabub  4. — 8omr€e$  of  the  professional  materiai. 


SoorcM. 

1825-1855 

1870-igOO 

Public  school  toftchers ••.••....•..•. 

Percent, 
27 
27 

9 
36 

Percent. 
81 

CoII<Mr<*  and  unlversltv  titaohers 

28 

Normal ifchool t*ftchw8 --  

39 

Ministers 

-..-..,...... 

2 

It  seems  probable  that  the  figure  for  ministers  In  the  first  column  Is  too  high, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  college  teachers  also  used  the  minister's  title. 

To  summarize  the  discussion  of  editorship,  it  may  be  said  that  State  superin- 
tendents and  commissioners  were  usually  too  fully  occupied  with  other  duties, 
enjoyed  too  short  a  term  to  become  experienced  as  editors,  and  could  not  be  free 
in  tlielr  editorial  attitudes  because  of  the  proprieties  and  connections  of  an  official 
status;  accordingly,  when  selected  as  editors  It  has  usually  been  for  financial 
or  patronage  reasons,  discussed  In  Chapter  III,  rather  than  because  of  special 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  State  associations  found  It  Impossible  to  work  out  a 
successful  plan  of  editorship,  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  and  the  difficulty 
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of  satisfying  their  membership.  Official,  State  association,  or  Independent  edi- 
torship of  school  Journals  has  with  few  exceptions  been  a  minor  interest  of  busy 
men  fully  occupied  In  work  to  which  an  educational  periodical  constituted  a 
more  or  less  useful  adjunct  To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  character  of 
much  of  the  content,  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  VI. 

Two  of  the  editors  who  during  several  years  made  editing  a  school  journal 
a  principal  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  whose  publications  for  a  time  at 
least  were  entitled  to  first  rank  as  to  the  character  of  content  and  extent  of  cir- 
culation, thus  state  some  of  their  Ideals : 

So  far  as  we  know,  we  were  the  first  *  to  make  successfully  the  experiment  of 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  one's  time  to  such  an  enterprise  (editing  a  school 
journal.)  We  congrntulAte  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  be  "spicy" 
and  ''  sharp  '*  has  so  seldom  tempted  us  to  Indulge  in  personal  criticism.  These 
2,500  pages  (of  editorial  material)  contain  very  few  paragraphs  which  bavs 
Injured  anyone  in  feeling  or  reputation,  while  they  abound  in  good  words 
heartily  written  for  hundreds  of  true  and  earnest  workera 

The  contents  of  a  model  school  journal  should  be  practical,  sympathetic,  io- 
spring.  The  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  has  been  my  motto.*  I 
have  at  all  times  welcomed  free  discussion  of  educational  topics.  No  artlcis 
was  ever  rejected  simply  on  the  ground  that  It  advocated  views  at  variance  with 
those  held  by  myself  *  *  *.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  method  of  ^imloa- 
tion  by  substitution.*  It  is  far  better  to  state  correct  principles  than  to  find 
fault  with  existing  methods.    It  is  better  to  plan  work  than  to  say  •*  don't" 

The  kindly  spirit  expressed  In  these  quotations,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
characteristic.  Rivalry  between  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  and  ths 
short-lived  Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago  occasioned  a  "  war  of  the  weeklies," 
and  many  unkind  remarks  grew  out  of  the  relations  of  the  Educational  Presi 
Association,  organized  in  1895,  to  "promote  fraternal  feeling,**  mutual  benefit, 
and  united  strength  In  advancing  educational  sentiment*  Even  to  say  unklod 
things  requires  a  slight  degree  of  courage,  for  such  remarks  may  return ;  tbs 
difficulty  with  American  educational  periodicals  editorially  was  much  less  ia 
what  was  uttered  tjian  In  what  was  left  unsaid.  Due  to  official  and  teochen 
association  handicaps,  or  the  necessity  for  careful  handling  of  various  commer^ 
dal  enterprises  considered  more  Important  because  less  precarious  in  their 
Income,  positiveness  and  the  inspiration  of  a  strong  personality  were  the  ele> 
ments  most  lacking  in  the  editorship  of  typical  school  journals.  Gomparativelr 
little  was  contributed  by  editors  and  that  most  diplomatically.  This  general 
statement  admits  of  important  exceptions,  the  editors  just  quoted  belnf 
examples,  and  it  is  made  In  full  view  of  the  very  real  difficulties  of  the  eotirt 
situation. 

»B.  B.  White:  Ohio  EducaUonal  Monthly,  1875,  XXIV,  147. 
»  W.  A  Bell  in  Ind.  Sch.  Jour.,  1893,  XXXVIII,  6  (612). 
>  Ibid,  1899,  XLIV,  SCO. 
« Sch.  BttUeUn,  lS9&-96»  XXU,  2. 
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Chapter  V. 
SPEaALIZATION  OF  CONTENT. 


Before  considering  in  detail  the  content  of  school  jonmals  as  a  class,  a  brief 
description  will  be  given  of  the  aims,  content,  character,  and  career  of  such 
periodicals  as  show  marlced  variation  from  the  usual  type,  or  occupy  highly 
specialized  fields.  The  method  employed  in  arriving  at  quantitative  estimates 
of  content  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  study  of  the  unspecialized  group  fully 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chronologically  first  among  those  sustained  during  a  period  of  years  and 
taking  high  ranis  in  any  comparison  stands  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation (1826-  )  continued  in  the  American  Annals.  Many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  periodical  appear  in  all  of  the  more  serious  works  of  its  class. 
The  subject  which  receives  fullest  discussion  is  foreign  education;  Qerman, 
English,  and  French  leading  in  the  order  named.  The  work  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg  occupies  the  equivalent  of  a  full  volume  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pages;  monitorial  and  infant  schools  are  important  subjects  in  the  earlier  vol- 
umes. The  tendency  to  gather  information  concerning  education  the  world  over, 
continued  in  Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  later  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  showed  itself  in  some- 
what extended  articles  upon  education  in  Algeria,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Holland,  Iceland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Book  reviews  form  the  item  of  second  importance,  the  editors  and  contributors 
being  writers  of  textbooks  in  many  cases.  The  reviews  are  usually  long  and 
seem  to  represent  serious  attempts  at  criticism.  Material  upon  State  and  city 
systems  is  usually  in  the  form  of  ofildal  reports.  History  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, both  local  and  foreign,  also  includes  much  quotation  from  original 
sources. .  Writings  of  Plato,  Ascham,  Bacon,  and  Locke  are  extensively  quoted, 
the  work  of  Vlttorino  da  Feltre  described,  and  biographies  of  Richter,  Milton, 
and  Cheever  given.  Other  important  subjects  discussed  are  lyceums,  female 
education,  normal  schools,  agricultural  education,  manual  labor  schools, 
mechanics  Institutes,  and  the  education  of  defectives.  This  series,  in  contrast 
to  Dr.  Barnard's  Journal,  gave  considerable  space  to  current  educational  news, 
and  there  are  more  articles  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  promote  an  Interest 
in  public  education. 

The  best-known  contributors,  aside  from  William  Russell,  W.  C.  Woodbridge. 
and  William  Alcott,  who  served  as  editors,  were  Carter,  Gallaudet,  Hall,  Grlmke, 
Goold  Brown,  Prescott,  and  Tlcknor.  Much  of  the  Pestalozzian  material  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  while  in  Europe,  visiting  especially  the  Institu- 
tions of  Fellenberg.  A  very  great  part  of  the  content  of  the  entire  series  was 
quoted,  as  has  been  noted,  from  official  reports,  and  from  the  French  Journal  of 
Education,  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi, 
Jardine,  Wilson,  Wilderspin,  Johnson,  Jacotot,  and  Jullien. 
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In  any  study  of  educational  periodicals  the  American  Journal  of  Educatioa 
(1855-1881)  by  Henry  Barnard  must  be  given  a  high  rank.  It  Is  unique  In 
character,  most  nearly  comparable  with  the  journal  bearing  the  same  name 
which  has  just  been  described.  First  projected  in  1842,  at  *the  suspension  of 
the  CJonnectlcut  Common  School  Journal,  it  was  designed  to  be  an  encyclopedia 
of  education,  with  no  prospect  of  becoming  a  popular  work.*  In  1850  Barnard 
endeavored  to  interest  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation in  his  plan  of  a  central  agency  for  diffusion  of  knowledge,  part  oif  wh<«e  t 
work  was  to  be  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  library  of  education.  Partly 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  neither  the  American  association  nor  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  to  which  appeal  had  been  made,  could  be  practically  interested  in 
the  proposal  Mr.  Barnard  then  undertook  the  work  himself,  but  after  mnch 
copy  bad  been  prepared  learned  that  Rev.  Absalom  Peters  was  entering  npoo 
a  work  of  similar  scope.  The  two  united  their  ^orts  and  Issued  the  first  two 
irarobers  under  the  title  of  the  **Amerlcan  Journal  of  Education  and  College 
Review.*'  Because  of  differing  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nndertakfoj^ 
the  two  editors  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  their  joint  effortsi  Mr. 
Barnard  continued  his  work  under  the  name  originally  proposed,  Americui 
Journal  of  Education. 

Of  the  financial  support  accorded  his  undertaking  the  editor  Is  quoted  as 
follows :" 

The  first  year's  experience  convinced  me  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  teaching  either  high  or  elem^itary  schools,  or  In  adminlsterinf 
State  or  dty  systems,  or  of  professed  friends  of  popular  education,  woold  labor, 
spend,  or  even  subscribe  for  a  work  of  this  character ;  and  indeed  that  the  regu- 
lar subscription  list  would  not  meet  the  expense  of  printing  and  imper.  But  in 
the  hope  that  the  completed  series  would  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  permanent  educational  literature  of  the  country,  I  have  gone  forward, 
notwithstanding  a  formidable  and  Increasing  deficit. 

The  d^clt  remained  and  increased,  but  with  remarkable  devotion  to  his 
mHglnal  purpose  the  editor  continued  his  work,  apparently  regardless  of  the 
direct  effect  upon  his  private  fortune.  In  all,  31  volumes  were  issued.  The  first 
series  consisted  of  Volumes  I-X,  1855-1861 ;  the  New  Series  of  Volumes  X-XTI, 
1862-1806;  the  National  Series,  Volumes  XVII-XXV,  1867-1875;  and  the  IntfT- 
national  Series,  Volumes  XXVI-XXXI,  1876-1881.  It  may  be  r^narked  that 
there  Is  much  repetition  in  the  later  volumes,  and  that  the  first  25  Indnde  most 
of  the  valuable  content 

In  the  study  of  this  r^narkable  series  volumes  18  and  29  are  omitted,  both 
b^ng  devoted  almost  tfitlrely  to  statistics,  general  and  educationaL  The  two 
main  Hues  of  constant  interest,  each  being  reiH'esented  In  every  volume  except 
the  two  excluded,  are  history  of  education.  Including  educational  biography,  and 
description  of  foreign  school  aystems,  conditions,  and  practices.  One-third  of 
the  space  of  the  entire  series  Is  occupied  by  historical  studies.  The  teaching 
of  educational  theorists  from  Plato  to  Spencer  and  practically  all  the  well- 
known  educational  classics  now  discussed  or  mentioned  In  standard  histories  of 
education  are  presented.  Many  of  the  historical  articles  are  translations  from 
the  German  works  of  Schmid,  and  especially  Von  Raumer,  from  whom  thousnnds 
of  pages  are  quoted.  The  biographies  Include  most  of  the  educational  leaders 
in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  from  Bseklel  Oieever  to  the  men  who  were 
prominent  in  1870.  The  most  extensive  collection  of  these  biographies  is  found 
in  Volumes  IV-VIII ;  combined  they  form  material  for  a  suggestive  if  net  critical 
study  of  education  In  the  United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civfl  War. 

*  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  I,  921 ;  XIX,  837.  •  Barnard's  Journal,  I860,  VIII,  320. 
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Tbe  actual  emphaslB  iqm>d  historical  studies  of  education  is  much  greater  than 
Is  indicated  by  tbe  statement  as  to  space  occupied,  for  almost  every  educational 
institution  or  movement  is  considered  in  its  historical  development  For  ex- 
ample, a  oompreh^islve  sketch  of  all  the  State  teachers'  associations  is  given 
(XIY,  XV),  discussing  their  origin,  growth,  and  present  condition;  a  similar 
sketch  of  normal  schools  occupies  a  fourth  of  a  volume  (XYII).  Discussions 
of  foreign  education,  often  historical,  occupy  one-fourth  of  aU  the  space  in  this 
series,  German,  British,  and  French  leading  in  the  order  named,  but  Holland, 
Canada,  Sardinia,  Norway,  Sweden,  B^glum,  and  Qreece,  as  well  as  less  im- 
pOTtant  countries,  not  being  forgotten.  These  studies  derived  their  actual  value 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  usually  translations  of  standard  works  or  of  official 
reports.  Reports  of  official  visitors  appointed  to  study  various  national  systems 
of  educati<»i,  such  as  those  of  Cousin,  Stowe,  and  Badie,  are  given  much  atten- 
tion (Vols.  VII,  IX).  Every  phase  of  education  in  foreign  countries  was  treated 
compreh^isivdy  by  the  publication  in  the  same  or  succeeding  volumes  of  all 
material  which  could  be  collected  from  all  the  countries  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  thus  rendering  comparisons  possible.  Examples  which 
may  be  noted  are  the  treatment  of  defectives  (III,  IV) ;  technical  schools 
(VII-X) ;  military  and  naval  schools  (Xn-XIV) ;  universities  (XXIV,  XXV, 
XXVII,  XXVIII). 

Tbe  larger  phases  of  State  and  national  school  administration  are  usually  pre- 
sented with  a  historical  background.  Method  and  management  include  a  long 
series  of  extracts  from  a  bo<A  for  young  teachers,  model  lessons  from  foreign 
schools,  extended  descripticms  of  the  woriL  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Mayos  and  Wilder- 
spin,  and  long  quotations  from  Diesterweg's  Wegweiser;  of  small  devices  and 
ready-to-use  material  there  is  little  or  none.  School  architecture  is  given  a 
consistent  treatment  of  several  hundred  pages ;  plans,  measuremoits,  and  draw- 
ings being  comprised  in  these  artides.  A  description  of  playground  apparatus 
(Vols.  IX  and  X)  is  exceedingly  complete,  and  the  excellent  accon^anying 
illustrations,  but  for  the  dress  of  the  children,  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
repres^itative  approved  equipment  of  the  present  day. 

The  entire  content  is  higli-class;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  it  is  of  the  type 
which  journals  popular  with  teachers  have  made  most  prominent  Its  circula- 
tion was  always  small,  among  practical  tea<diers  ne^Iigible^  and  there  is  little 
evidence  of  direct  Influence  upon  more  extensively  circulated  school  periodicals, 
except  perhaps  In  the  case  of  articles  upon  school  ardiitecture.  Its  influence 
was  exercised  through  educational  leaders;  it  became,  as  its  editor  designed, 
an  encyclopedia  of  education,  or  a  repository  of  such  educational  literature  as 
had  lasting  value,  and  especially  through  its  translations  made  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  influential  European  leaders  possible.  The  following  sum- 
mary by  D.  C.  Oilman  characterizes  Its  rank  in  educational  literature: 

It  now  comprises  *  24  octavo  volumes,  indnding  in  all  some  20,(X)0  pages,  illus- 
trated by  125  portraits  and  800  cuts  representing  school  buildings.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son, a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  re- 
marked that  this  publication  ••  really  contains,  though  not  in  continuous  form, 
a  history,  and  it  may  be  said,  an  encydopedia  of  education.^  It  is  the  best  and 
only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  during 
the  past  century.  It  includes  statistical  data,  personal  reminiscences,  historical 
sketches,  educational  biographies,  descriptions  of  institutions,  plans  of  buildings, 
reports,  speeches,  and  legislative  documents.  •  •  •  The  comprehensiveness 
of  this  work,  and  its  persistent  publication  under  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, at  great  expense  by  private  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitle 
the  editor  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  Investigators  of  our  systems  of 

•  No.  Amer.  Btv.,  187(1,  Vol.  122,  loa. 
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instruction.  He  has  won  a  European  reputation  by  this  journal,  and  In  <mr 
country  will  always  be  an  indispensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian 
of  education. 

The  original  plates  of  Dr.  Bamard*s  complete  works,  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed,^ were  saved  by  the  formation  of  the  Henry  Barnard  Publishing  Ca^* 
of  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Barde^i  became  the  publishing  agent;  thus  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  has  been  continued  in  print 

Growing  importance  of  secondary  education  called  into  being  seyeral  period- 
icals devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  that  field  and  the  serious  study  of  g^ieral 
educational  problems.  College  Courant,  a  college  and  secondary  sdiool  maga- 
zine, had  been  published  from  1867  to  1874.  Such  publications  were  numerous 
in  Germany,  but "  Education  *'  (1880-)  '  in  announcing  its  aims,  stated  that  there 
was  no  such  Journal  in  England  or  America,  though  a  demand  seemed  to  exist 
for  such  a  review  of  education.  The  Academy  (1886-18d2),  School  and  College 
(1892),  and  the  School  Review  (1893-),  form  a  series  devoted  to  secondary 
education.  The  Educational  Review  (1891-),  "a  journal  of  the  philoaophy  of 
education,*'  and  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  (1891-),  "an  international  record  of 
educational  literature,  institutions,  and  progress,"  complete  the  list  of  periodicals 
established  before  1900  which  can  fairly  be  grouped  with  the  two  earlier  series 
just  discussed  and  together  be  called  **  educational  periodicals  "  perhaps,  in  con- 
trast to  **  school  journals,"  which  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  multitude  of 
journals  designed  for  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  700  or  more  periodicals 
devoted  to  education,  this  little  group  includes  all  which  one  may  with  confidence 
look  for  either  in  general  or  local  libraries.  No  extended  discussion  of  these 
will  be  given.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  was  highly  specialized,  devoting 
two>thirds  of  its  space  to  scientific  child  study,  contributed  by  teachers  and 
students  of  Clark  University,  or  quoted  from  foreign  studies  upon  similar  sub- 
jecta  To  the  foregoing  group  might  be  added  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy  (1^7), 
but  its  content  showed  no  uniformity  of  interests  after  the  first  few  years  of 
its  career. 

The  following  tabular  analysis  of  content  shows  the  principal  fields  to  wldch 
the  others  of  this  group  devoted  attention.  Aside  from  the  ^)ecializing  ten- 
dencies of  those  devoted  to  secondary  education,  and  the  greater  emphasis  upon 
principles  aud  philosophy  In  their  general  content,  the  most  con^icuous  elements 
present  in  these,  but  absent  from  the  usual  school  journal,  were  studies  of  foreign 
education  and  of  the  history  of  education. 

Table  5. — Character  of  the  material  in  the  school  joumaU, 


Name  of  periodlcaL 


Secondary 
edacation. 


Foreisn 
•ducadon. 


History  of 
education. 


Varioos 
phases  of 
education 
not  pre- 
viously in- 
cluded. 


Current  and 
misceila- 


American  Journal  of  Education,  American 
Annals  (1835-1839) , 

Anicrlcan  Journal  of  Education  (Barnard) 
(1855-1881) 

Education  (1880-1900) 

Academy  (1886-1892) 

Educational  Review  (1801-1900) 

School  Review  (1883-1899) 


Percent. 
8 

3 
11 
60 
13 
63 


Percent, 
24 

37 
8 

10 
7 
6 


Percent, 


Percent. 
43 

35 
51 
17 
64 


Percent, 


»Ed.  Rev.,  1892,   III,  409-410. 

*  W.  S.  Monroe's  EM.,  LaDora  of  Henry  Barnard,  20, 

•EducaUon,  I,  SS-Sa. 
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Nam*  of  per  odloaL 


Enflish* 


History. 


Latin- 
Greek. 


Kodem 

lan- 
guages. 


Kath». 
matlcs. 


Sdenoe. 


American  Jotimal  of  Education,  Annals 
(1826-1839) 

Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education 
(1853-1881) 

Education  (1880-1899) 

The  Academy  (1886-1892) 

Educational  Review  (1891-1899) 

Sciiool  Beview  (1893-1899) 


Percent, 
6 

42 
48 
44 
42 

32 


Per  cent. 
22 


Percent. 
63 

84 
20 
18 
14 
27 


Percent. 
10 


Percent. 


Percent, 


8 
10 
14 
14 
20 


Table  7. — Per  cents  of  foreign  studies  devoted  to  English,  French,  and  Oerman 

education,  respectively. 


Name  of  periodical 


English. 


French. 


American  Journal  and  Annals  (1S26-1839) 

Barnard,  American  Journal  of  Education  (18&5-1881) 

Education  (1880-1899) 

Academy  (1886-1892) 

Educational  Review  (1891-1809) 

School  Review  (1893-1899) 


Percent, 

34 
40 
49 
8 
25 
34 


Percent. 
18 
17 
7 

16 
21 


Percent 
48 
43 
46 
76 
64 
44 


Two  of  the  characteristic  items  in  the  content  of  these  Journals  are  their 
studies  of  high-school  subjects  and  of  foreign  education.  A  table  is  given  which 
indicates  the  comparative  emphasis  upon  each  of  the  high-school  subjects, 
and  another  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  studies  of  English,  French, 
and  German  education  in  this  group  of  periodicals. 

Periodical  substitutes  for  the  school  reader,  while  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
periodicals  for  teachers,  often  contained  much  material  for  teachers,  and  so 
merit  brief  notice,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  them  fully.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  earliest  school  journals  apparently  developed  from  some- 
tliing  much  resembling  children*8  papers,  and  at  no  time  have  the  elements 
of  children's  papers  been  entirely  absent.  Papers  for  children  and  youth  were 
early  quite  numerous  In  the  United  States ;  papers  like  the  Youths'  Companion 
find  less  successful  publications  of  the  same  class  were  doubtless  used  in  school, 
tliough  not  classed  as  school  papers.  As  early  at  least  as  1846  important  efforts 
wore  made  to  provide  such  literature  specifically  devised  for  schoolroom  use. 
The  "  Student  and  Young  Tutor,  a  Family  Magazine  and  Monthly  School 
l:tader,"  *  beginning  in  1846,  uniting  with  a  similar  publication  called  "  School- 
mate,*' and  continued  as  "The  Student  and  Schoolmate,"  announced  itself  as 
*'A  monthly  reader  for  school  and  home  instruction,  containing  original  dia- 
logues, speeches,  biography,  history,  travels,  poetry,  music,  science,  anecdotes, 
problems,  puzzles,  etc."  The  editor  deplored  the  scarcity  of  good  oral  readers, 
iind  suggested  as  a  cause  the  necessity  of  reading  over  and  over  the  same 
loading  books,  and  cites  the  fact  that  when  scho<Hbooks  are  changed  a  month 
of  interesting  reading  follows.  The  use  of  story  papers  in  class,  it  was  said, 
usually  resulted  in  disorder  unless  each  pupil  was  supplied.  The  content 
of  a  typical  volume'  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  quotation  given,  though 
the  following  subjects  of  ** original  dialogues"  give  a  fairly  good  suggestion 
as  to  their  character:  "The  Study  of  History,"  "Getting  Lessons  by  Heart," 
"  The  Schoolmaster  in  Search  of  a  Situation."  About  25  pages  of  each  yolnme 
are  addressed  to  the  teacher.    This  periodical  had  an  extensive  school  drcula- 
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tion  during  several  years.    N.  A.  Calkins  and  R,  A.  Phlppln  were  Its  chief 
editors. 

The  School  Herald.  Chicago  *  (1881-1895?),  devised  for  use  as  a  school  reader* 
devoted  a  tenth  of  its  space  to  book  reviews  and  declamations  and  the  rest  to 
current  events,  accompanied  by  questions  and  sometimes  excdlent  devices  to 
stimulate  interest  in  their  geographical  and  historical  aspects.  Another  of  the 
same  class,  "  School  and  Home  "*  (St  Louis,  1884-1900),  provided  reading  exer- 
cises according  to  the  grades  of  the  public  school.  This  publication,  as  wen 
as  others  of  the  same  class,  was  more  or  less  officially  adopted  by  several  schotd 
boards.*  The  St  Louis  city  board  contracted  for  50,000  copies  annually  daring 
several  years,  maldng  the  superintendent  responsible  for  the  character  of 
advertising.* 

The  foregoing  may  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  better  supplementarr 
reader  periodicals.  All  were  illustrated,  often  abundantly  and  welL  Th^ 
seemed  to  meet  a  very  real  need,  but  difficulties  concerning  advertising,  and  the 
impossibility  of  furnishing  good  content  in  reasonable  form  at  lowest  prices, 
caused  them  to  give  place  to  other  forms  of  supplementary  reading. 

The  supplementary  reader  school  Journal  in  the  large  cities  had  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  local  school  organ.  Many  local  school  papers  have  be^i 
conducted  by  superintendents  and  teachers  of  city  schools.  As  a  statement  of 
the  aims  of  these  the  following  from  the  Buffalo  School  Journal*  is  typical: 
*•  Devoted  to  the  schools  of  Buffalo,  to  foster  and  extend  feeling  in  favor  of 
education,  and  a  higher  plane  of  intellectual  culture  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  be  the  medium 
between  pupils  and  teachers."  In  the  larger  cities  teachers  and  associations 
of  teachers  have  conducted  periodicals,  with  a  large  local  circulation:  "The 
Teacher  "  *  and  **  School " '  of  New  York  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In  smaller 
dtles  the  career  of  such  publications  was  usually  brief.  The  content  of  such 
Journals  varied  widely;  some  In  the  large  cities  were  excellent;  usually  in 
small  cities  they  contained  much  "  gossip  "  and  unimportant  material. 

The  first  kindergarten  periodical  was  the  Kindergarten  Messenger,  established 
by  Elizabeth  Peabody.  1874.  New  Education,  edited  by  W.  N.  Hallmann;  tlie 
American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  by  Emily  Ooe;  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
("Kindergarten")  of  Chicago,  and  the  Kindergarten  Review,  published  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  complete  the  list  of  kindergarten  periodicals  established 
before  1900.  The  second  of  these  had  as  Its  purpose  "  Devoted  to  kindergarten 
culture  and  educational  hygiene  In  home  and  school ;  **  the  fourth  had  as  its 
motto  "The  kindergarten  free  to  all  children."  The  first  two  of  these  are 
characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  material  directly  from  Froebers  writings. 
Considering  the  forty-odd  volumes  Issued  before  1900,  kindergarten  periodicals 
are  In  their  content  extremely  If  not  narrowly  true  to  their  cause,  no  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  their  space  being  given  to  kindergarten  Interests.  With  one 
unimportant  exception  no  other  educational  periodicals  have  been  so  completely 
specialized.  W.  N.  Hallmann  apparently  wrote  about  half  of  the  content  of  the 
little  periodical  which  he  edited;  and  Dr.  Harris  and  others  contributed  several 
articles,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  material  was  furnished  by  women  writers; 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  Marie  Krause-Boelte,  Pr.  Marlenholz-Bfilow,  Lucy  Wheelock, 
Emille  Poulson,  Susan  Blow,  Mary  D.  Rogers,  Amalle  Hofer,  and  Alice  Putnnra 
l)eing  among  the  chief  contributors.  Many  of  the  articles  were  well  written, 
nnd  while  the  kindergarten  Idea  was  new  they  were  quoted  In  nearly  all  claseses 
of  school  Journals. 

•School  Herald,  I-X.  •1877.    I,    4. 

«  School  and  Home.  I-XVI.  •  The  Teacher,  188S^ 

•Ibid,  III.  13.  239.  1886.  'School,  188&-W 
« St.  Louis  City  Sch.  Bep.,  180&-97,  25. 
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The  first  dlstinctiyely  primary  school  journal  was  the  Primary  Teacher,^ 
Boston,  continued  with  slightly  varying  title.  Its  self-stated  aim  was  to  reach 
the  most  numerous  and  hard-worldng  class  of  teachers  with  material  not  "  over 
their  lieads.'*  The  field,  it  is  stated,  was  unoccupied,  a  fact  which  is  well  con- 
firmed by  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  method  and  device  Journals  which 
devel<H>ed  in  the  same  claas,  while  the  circulation  gains  of  all  other  classes  of 
school  periodicals  little  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  number  of 
teachers.  Established  later,  but  belonging  to  the  same  class,  are  the  Practical 
Teacher  (Chicago),  Educational  Gazette  (Rochester),  Intelligence  (CJhicago), 
Normal  Instructor,  Primary  School,  Popular  Educator,  and  Teachers*  Institute. 
Taken  as  a  class  in  which  individuals  show  considerable  variation,  these  jour- 
nals when  analyzed  show  the  following  content : 

\  Per 

cent. 

Method  and  device  in  commoB-sctaool  tiibjectB 48 

£xerci8e8  for  special  day8»  and  stories 12 

Questions,  especially  for  examination ^ 4 

Various  educational  subjects  not  before  included * -— 18 

Current  and  mlscellaneons  (not  professional) 18 

With  few  exceptions  reading  is  given  most  attention^  followed  by  arithmetic, 
elementary  science,  drawing,  geography,  and  language.  Shifting  emphasis  was 
apparent ;  during  the  five  years,  1805-1899,  spelling  and  grammar  received  very 
little  attention,  while  nature  study  perhaps  occupied  as  much  attention  as  any 
other  three  subjects,  though  much  of  what  was  written  under  that  name  could 
properly  be  classed  elsewhere.  A  large  part  of  the  method  and  device  material 
was  entirely  ready  to  use  for  "clipped"  lessons,  stencil  drawings,  elliptical 
sentences  to  be  completed,  Hsts  of  drill  examples  in  arithmetic  and  ready-made 
busy  work  of  great  diversity  of  value.  The  presence  of  so  much  dissected  and 
fragmentary  material,  it  has  been  Indicated,  aroused  no  small  degree  of  unfavor- 
able notice  from  the  older  Journals,  whic^  were  not  ready  to  recognize  the  use  of 
such  direct  thou^  often  crude  methods  of  aiding  the  common-school  teacher ; 
the  chapter  on  circulation  shows  that  those  were  the  things  apparently  which 
teachers  of  children  called  for ;  and  the  study  of  content  of  the  unspecialized 
Journals  shows  that  as  a  class  all  increased  the  amount  of  such  material 
published. 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries  (1875-1881),  Salem,  Ohio,  modeled  after  an 
English  publication  of  similar  name,  was  not  strictly  a  school  Journal,  but  its 
content  represents  very  well  the  material  found  in  tlie  query  departments  of 
many  of  the  school  Journals  until  quite  recently.  Arithmetic  tending  toward 
the  catch  question  type«  and  grammar  usually  involving  difficult  or  debatable 
syntactical  points,  form  half  of  the  content  Among  the  miscellaneous  queries 
constituting  the  other  half,  the  peoillar  or  wonderful,  and  phenomena  or  ex- 
periments involving  elementary  science  principles,  predominate.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  are  typical  both  of  this  periodical  and  tlie  query  departments  of 
otliers ; 

What  is  the  possessive  form  of 7 

The  wind  blows  cold.     Parse  cold. 
I  am  free ;  he  is  not  to.  Parse  so. 

Holre  the  following  et|natloa ..• 

What  animal  walks  od  Its  head? 

Are  geese  asleep  when  they  shut  their  eyes  daring  a  rainstorm? 

What  is  meant  by  Russian  nihilism? 

What  is  the  origin  «f  Bobson'B  choice f 

A  man  waa  bom  In  1800.    In  what  century  waa  ha  lK>m1 

What  were  tike  last  words  of t 

>  Primary  Taacfaar,  1877,  I,  1. 
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Several  efforts  to  specialize  in  the  interests  of  teachers  of  various  subjects  may 
be  noted.  For  school  music  teachers  the  Educational  Herald  and  Musical 
Monthly  (1857),  School  Music  Journal  (1885),  and  the  School  Music  MoDthly 
(1900)  for  supervisors  were  conducted,  the  last  still  being  published.  Th* 
Journal  of  School  Geography  (1897),  "  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  comnKm- 
school  teacher  of  geography,"  was  highly  specialized,  its  principal  coDtrlbutors 
being  connected  with  the  universities.  The  Manual  Training  Magazine  (1899) 
in  its  earlier  volumes  gave  approximately  four-flfths  of  its  attention  to  man- 
ual training.  Mind  and  Body  (1894)  and  the  American  Physical  Eklucation 
Review  (1896),  the  former  Influenced  strongly  by  GJerman  gymnastics,  the  latter 
giving  much  attention  to  athletics,  were  devoted  to  physical  education. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  Education  (1886),  which  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  manual  training  and  household  arts;  the  Directors'  Round  Table  (1804), 
the  School  (Commissioner  (1892),  and  the  Ck)unty  Superintendent  (1889),  un- 
supported because  of  the  limited  number  of  probable  subscribers  and  ••  because 
county  superintendents  have  never  l>een  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  school 
Journals";  and  the  School  Laboratory  (1871),  whose  subscription  list  extended 
to  V  Oxford,  Vienna,  and  Yokohama  but  with  little  density,"  all  represent  short- 
lived attempts  to  special  Ize  In  a  field  which  soon  proved  too  smalL  The 
American  School  Board  Journal  (1890)  occupies  approximately  three-fourths  of 
Its  space  with  matters  of  Interest  to  school  boards  and  superlAtendents ;  the 
remainder  is  filled  with  miscellaneous  school  subjects,  school  news,  school  car- 
toons, and  a  page  of  well-selected  school  anecdotes.  The  Journal  of  School  Phy- 
siology, which  began  as  "  Scientific  Temperance,"  contained  little  but  material 
related  to  teaching  the  effect  of  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  considerable  contro- 
versial material  upon  the  same  subject  It  later  resumed  Its  original  name, 
which  more  truly  represented  Its  content  The  Child  Study  Monthly  (1895-) 
and  the  Journal  of  Adolescence  (1900),  the  two  later  united,  indicate  clearly 
enough  by  their  titles  both  their  purpose  and  content  as  part  of  the  child  study 
movement  Educational  Foundations  (1889-  )  stated  Its  purpose  as  **  not  a 
pai>er  of  methods  and  devices,  not  a  newspaper,  not  a  mere  review  of  education," 
but  designed  to  be  "  A  textbook  for  the  professional  teacher,  for  normal  school 
training  classes,  reading  circles,  teachers*  institutes,  and  home  study."  Its  con- 
tent in  addition  to  the  uniform  questions  of  the  New  York  State  department  of 
education,  included  extracts  from  many  of  the  educational  books  used  in  the 
rending  circles  of  various  States. 

Tlie  Amerikanische  Schulzeltung  *  proposed  to  advance  the  interests  of  German 
language  teaching  and  the  welfare  of  German  teachers,  promote  German  methods 
of  developmental  teaching,  and  "To  get  rid  of  prison-like  discipline,  dry  text- 
book Instruction,  Insufilcient  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  foolish  annual  elec- 
tions of  the  teaching  force."  A  few  other  Journals  of  restricted  circulation  were 
conducted  to  aid  in  teaching  foreign  languages,  e.  g.,  Germanla  (1889),  Etudlant 
(1806-  ).  El  Educador  Popular  (1873-  )  was  a  typical  school  Journal  of  the 
time,  differing  chiefly  from  others  In  being  conducted  In  Spanish. 

Between  1880  and  1900,  especially  in  the  Central  Soutliem  and  Western 
States,  a  host  of  school  papers  were  publlshecl  by  normal  schools.  These  varied 
from  mere  advertising  sheets  and  papers  of  the  local  college  type  to  very  Elec- 
tive teachers*  periodicals.  Most  of  those  the  writer  has  examined  were  made 
up  chiefly  of  local  or  personal  Items,  notes  of  school  contests  and  "events," 
commencement  addresses,  "original"  essays  or  stories  by  students,  and  other 
material  of  no  professional  significance.  A  few,  however,  specialized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  former  students,  contained  excellent  articles  usually  written  by 

»1873,  IV,  8.  ' 
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members  of  the  teaching  staff;  these,  circulated  among  students  formerly  In 
attendance,  had  increased  probability  at  least  of  being  read  because  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  author.  Ko  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  such 
periodicals,  but  several  have  been  found  which  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
their  contemporaries  among  teachers'  papers  and  doubtless  for  short  times  per- 
formed as  good  service.  (As  examples  are  cited :  Normal  Journal,  Fort  Scott, 
Kans.,  1885;  Educational  Extension,  YpsUanti,  1897-1899.) 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  discuss  at  this  point  certain  features  of 
German,  French,  and  English  educational  periodicals  as  exhibited  during  the 
last  10  years  of  the  century ;  a  further  treatment  of  the  same  subject  Is  given 
In  the  chapter  on  circulation.  The  rigid  distinction  between  types  of  schools 
in  the  first  two  of  these  countries  led  to  earlier  and  more  extensive  specializa- 
tion In  the  field  of  secondary  education,  about  15  Journals  being  devoted  to  this 
work  in  Germany  and  half  as  many  in  France.  Some  of  these  were  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  certain  types  of  schools,  as  Das  Humanlstische 
Gymnasium  and  Zeltschrift  ffir  das  Gymnaslalwesen  fdr  the  Gymnasium; 
PRdagoglsche  Archiv  for  the  Realschule ;  La  Revue  Internationale  de  TEnseigne- 
ment;  Revue  Unlversltalre  containing  practical  material  for  teachers  in  the 
Lycee  and  L*Enselgnement  Secondaire  des  Jeunes  Filles.  In  England  may  be 
noted  the  Educational  Times  and  Journal  of  the  CJollege  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Preparatory  School  Review. 

In  general  the  tendency  to  specialize  according  to  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
was  most  marked  in  Germany,  there  being  not  fewer  than  20  such  journals 
during  this  period.  Some  of  these  emphasized  especially  certain  methods,  as  in 
the  case  of  Phonetlsche  Studien,  by  Dr.  Vletor,  which  gave  much  attention  to 
direct  methods  of  teaching  foreign  language;  others  were  occupied  with  more 
varied  aspects  of  the  subject  of  major  Interest ;  as  the  Zeltschrift  fttr  Mathe- 
matlsche  und  Naturwissenschaftliche  Unterricht  In  addition  to  such  speciali- 
zations there  was  a  periodical  devoted  to  school  hygiene  (Archiv  ftir  Schulges- 
undheitspflege) ;  one  for  school  inspectors  (Der  Rektor) ;  several  in  the  Interest 
of  the  education  of  women  and  girls  (e.  g.,  Zeltschrift  fiir  Welbliche  Blldung, 
Die  Madschenschule) ;  one  containing  discussions  of  school  law  and  its  changes 
(Schulgesetzsammlung) ;  one  devoted  to  continuation  schools  (Die  Fortbildungs- 
schule) ;  one  to  manual  work  for  boys  (Knabenhandarfoeit) ;  one  to  gymnastics 
and  piaf  (Turn  und  Jugendspiel) ;  one  to  the  training  of  teachers  In  normal 
schools  (Lehrerbildung) ;  besides  a  dozen  representing  as  many  other  educa- 
tional Interests. 

Official  periodicals  were  Important  In  (Germany  and  France.  Ck)rresponding 
to  the  centralized  administration,  there  were  the  Bulletin  Adminlstratif 
(France)  and  the  Zentralblatt  fiir  die  gesamte  Unterrlchtsverwaltung  (Prussia), 
representing  the  ministers  in  control  of  education,  for  which  of  course  no  counter- 
parts could  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Revue  Pedagogique,  sent  to  all 
.who  participated  In  administering  elementary  education  in  France,  was  the 
organ  of  the  unique  Mus^  Pedagogique,  of  Paris.  Local  official  educational 
Journals,  **  Bulletins  de  Tlnstructlon  Primalre,"  containing  news  items,  method 
suggestions,  and  official  notes,  were  issued  by  the  academy  Inspectors  of  France 
for  each  **  department,"  the  administrative  unit ;  German  official  local  journals 
issued  under  similar  auspices  were  of  like  content. 

Other  striking  features  in  4he  study  of  foreign  educational  periodicals  are 
the  large  number  devoted  to  religious  instruction  In  Germany;  the  number  In 
the  same  country  occupied  with  scientific  pedagogy,  educational  theory,  and  the 
history  of  education,  11  being  mentioned  by  Lexis ;  *  the  prominence  of  volun- 

»  Lexii:  Unterrlchtsweten,  Vol.  Ill,  189. 
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tary  organizations  in  maintaining  school  Joornals,  especially  In  England;  and 
the  gtneral  fact  ttiat  in  spite  of  greater  stability  of  such  periodicals  In  some 
of  these  countries,  very  f^w  have  been  published  longer  than  have  sinflar 
{periodicals  in  the  United  States^ 

By  way  of  summarizing  this  discussion  of  educational  periodicals  which  de- 
part radically  from  the  usual  type,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  few  in  this  coantry 
were  conspicuous  for  their  emphasis  of  serious  studies  of  foreign  schoola* 
higher  education^  and  the  history  of  education;  since  1880  method  and  derict* 
papers  have  been  an  important  group ;  a  few  served  exclusively  the  Interet^  of 
the  kindergarten;  one  devoted  to  school  board  affairs  was  able  to  maintain 
itself.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  many  interesting  attempts  at  q;>ecializa- 
tion  in  fields  that  were  manifestly  too  smaU  to  admit  of  support  The  numerous 
attempts  at  specialization  of  interests  near  the  close  of  the  century  showed  the 
tendency,  manifested  slightly  earlier  in  Germany  and  to  some  extent  in  Prance, 
toward  the  development  of  an  organ  devoted  to  each  school  8id>Ject,  each  grade 
and  type  of  school^  and  each  department  of  the  acientiflc  study  of  education. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  important  elements,  and  the  changes  in  content 
characteristic  of  unspecialized  school  journals,  an  extensive  study  was  made 
of  the  "  State  group."  The  specialized,  higher,  and  method  and  device  periodicals 
have  already  been  considered ;  the  group  classed  as  miscellaneous  agrees  in  the 
main  in  its  tendencies  with  contemporary  Journals  of  the  local  group.  The 
method  used  in  arriving  at  quantitative  estimates  of  the  division  of  content 
among  various  fields  will  be  first  described. 

After  examination  of  about  100  annual  volumes  representing  widely  separated 
periods  and  diverse  interests,  it  was  found  that  all  subjects  discussed  In  educa- 
tional periodicals  could  be  included  under  the  classifications  outlined  and  ex- 
plained in  the  following : 

1.  Administration: 

(a)  National — Indian  education,  mtUtary,  naval  education. 
(6)  State  and  general. 

(c)  The  State  siq[>^intendeDt8,  laws. 

id)  C5ity. 

(e)  School  boarda 

if)  Compulsory  attendance,  attendance. 

iff)  Religion  as  a  controversial  matter  in  school  alTaira 

(h)  School  libraries. 

(i>    Textbooks — ^free,  unifiorm,  general  ezc^  as  to  use  in  teaching. 

2.  Physical  relations: 

(•)  School  buildings^  equipment,  sites,  decoration. 

(b)  School  hygiene — ^rentilatlOD,  heating,  lighting,  school  diseases. 

(c)  Play  and  playgrounda 

(d)  Physical  education,  exercises,  drills. 
8.  School  management: 

(a)  General  phases, 
(ft)  Discipline. 

(o)  The  recitation,  questioning,  examination,  and  study,  as  treated  upon 
the  plane  of  school  management. 
4.  Qrade  method: 

(a)  General,  including  devices,  "busy  work,**  Illustrative  material. 

(b)  Arithmetic 

(c)  Drawing. 
id)  Geography. 

(e)  Grammar^ 


if)  Language^ 

iff)  History. 

ih)  Music 

(i)  Reading. 

(j)  Science,  including  nature  study  and  physiology. 

(k)  Spelling,  simplified  or  reformed  quelling. 

(1)  Writing. 

5.  Moral  and  religious  instructloii: 

(a)  Moral  lessons. 

(b)  Temperance  Instructioo. 

(c)  The  Bible  and  religion. 

6. 

The  high  school  (academiea)  : 

(a)  General  phases. 

(6)  English. 

(c)  History. 
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6.  The  high  school  (academies) — Continued 

(d)  Latin  and  Greek. 

(e)  Modern  languages. 
if)  Mathematics. 

ig)  Science. 

7.  Foreign  education: 

(a)  English. 

(b)  French. 

(c)  German. 

(d)  All  others,  including  brief  notices  of  the  foregoini^ 

8.  History  or  philosophy  of  education,  psychology. 

9.  Minor  classified  educational  topics. 

(a)  Coeducation,  the  education  of  womeo. 

(b)  Colleges  and  Bniyersitiea. 

(c)  The  curriculum. 

id)  Defectives,  the  blind,  nrates,  feeble-minded,  incorrigiblefll 

(e)  The  education  of  Negroes. 
if)  The  liindergarten. 

(g)  Infant  schools 

Ih)  The  rural  school,  as  specifically  a  problenu 

(<)  Teachers— 

I.  General  topics. 
II.  Qualifications. 

III.  Examinations  and  certificates,  except  lists  of  quest!on& 

IV.  Salaries. 

(/)  Parents'  relations  to  school. 
ik)  Normal  schools. 

(l)  Manual  or  industrial,  induding  manual  training  and  all  rdated  to 
industrial  education. 

10.  General  unclassified  material  upon  education.  In  this  list  fall  a  majority 
of  **  addresses,"  much  material  designed  to  promote  an  interest  in 
schools,  considerable  reminiscently  historical  content,  a  priori  discus- 
sions of  the  nature  of  men  and  the  mind,  brief  quotations  from  educa« 
tional  philosophers,  and  such  other  productions  dealing  with  education 

y        as  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  other  classifications  adopted 
^1.  Literary  material  ready  for  school  use,  including  stories,  supplementary 
reading,  exercises  for  "  S9)ecial  day  "  programs. 

12.  Questions  and  answers,  including  notes  and  queries,  and  examination 

questions. 

13.  Current  educational  news  and  notes: 

(a)  Scrappy  book  reviews  and  notices. 

(b)  Editorial  news  and  comments. 

(c)  School  news,  including  general  "  school  intelligence,"  county  notes. 

personals,  and  "  gossip." 

(d)  Reports  of  associations — 

(I)  National. 
(II)  State. 
(Ill)  Others. 

(e)  Local  institutes  and  reading  circles. 

14.  Miscellaneous  noneducational  items  including  science  notes,  court  events, 

brief  biographies,  jokes,  poetry,  "scraps,"  and  space  devoted  to  the 
promotion  or  discussion  of  the  periodicals'  own  interests. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  many  articles  could  reasonably  be  placed  in 
either  of  two  divisions.  The  plan  adopted  with  such  material  was  to  place  it 
In  the  group  which  seemed  to  include  its  main  purpose.  Thus  the  few  items  con- 
cerning university  athletics  were  placed  under  "  college  and  university  "  rather 
than  physical  education,  as  they  were  usually  pi*esented  as  a  college  problem. 
"  Teaching  primary  reading  in  a  rural  school "  was  placed  under  method  rather 
than  **  rural  school,"  since  rural  or  urban  setting  usually  had  nothing  to  do 
with  devices  proposed.  In  such  a  study  individual  Judgment  with  changing 
standards  is  involved  to  a  considerable  degree ;  in  order  to  test  the  constancy  of 
the  divisions  as  used,  many  volumes  were  reclassified  at  intervals  of  several 
months  and  a  year  or  more;  in  no  important  detail  was  variation  apparent, 
which  indicates  that  the  subject  divisions  employed,  whether  the  most  logical 
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and  scientific  or  not,  were  at  least  constant  during  the  time  devoted  to  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  study  of  this  group  of  periodicals  iuvolved  examination  of  700  annual 
volumes  and  a  critical  analysis  of  500,  from  which  224  representative  volumes 
were  chosen  for  tabulation.  In  selecting  these  typical  volumes  great  care  was 
exercised  to  avoid  the  influence  of  local  or  temporary  conditions  and  special 
editions.  As  Illustrations  of  such  modifying  circumstances  may  be  mentioned 
the  near  presence  of  a  world's  fair,  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  a  new  State,  or  an  editor  in  Europe.  To  eliminate  minor  ten- 
dencies, five-year  periods  were  used,  as  in  the  study  of  circulation  found  in  the 
next  chapter.  In  counting  space  the  octavo  page  was  used  as  a  unit,  allowance 
being  made  for  width  of  columns  and  size  of  types.  A  printed  form  which  in- 
cluded principal  topics  was  employed  to  facilitate  the  worls;  minor  dasslfica- 
•  tions  were  written  for  each  volume  and  each  article  entered  under  its  proper 
heading. 

The  accompanying  table  Indicates  by  five-year  periods  the  percentage  of 
space  given  to  each  of  the  14  main  topics  listed  and  explained  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  It  may  be  noted  that  attention  to  general  administration  rather 
steadily  declined  in  this  class  of  periodicals  as  school  systems  achieved  sta- 
bility. It  appears  also  that  grade  method  and  device  and  current  news  item9 
relating  to  schools  or  teachers  have  increased  until  at  the  close  of  the  perio*! 
they  constitute  more  tiian  half  of  the  total  content  The  space  devoted  to 
examination  questions,  and  ready-prepared  material  for  special  days  and  sup- 
p!ementary  reading  also  showed  an  Increase.  The  four  items  Just  named  in- 
clude two-thirds  of  the  content  during  the  last  five-year  period. 


Table  a — Contents  of  school  Journals  of  the  State  group,  lSiO-lS09,  hy  ftvO" 

year  periods. 

(QMimmt>«n  following  subtjeets  refer  to  the  paragraphs  In  sooceedlng  pages  which  describe  the  content 
of  men  classification.    For  Ust  of  periodicals,  see  (b)  of  bibliography.] 
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Attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  material  inside  the  differ- 
ent classifications. 

1.  ADIUNISTBATION. 

The  United  States  as  concerned  with  schoole  Is  chiefly  represented  by  a  few 
articles  upon  education  of  the  Indians,  military  education,  discussions  concern- 
ing the  Morrill  Act,  and  occasional  revivals  of  the  national  university  project 
113783*— 19 6 
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Foor-flfths  <^  this  material  relates  to  State  laws  and  State  admlnistratloii,  o£ 
which  State  school  officers  furnished  a  very  large  part  Arguments  tor  free  scbooA 
mrstems  and  defense  of  systems  in  operati<m  form  a  large  part  of  the  contents 
in  the  earlier  periods,  the  work  of  school  officers  being  creative  as  well  as  reen- 
lative.  Since  State  dq;>artments  of  education  have  usually  had  most  to  do  with 
rural  and  village  schools,  dty  administration  is  not  an  important  element  of 
content  Before  1850  reports  of  city  systems  in  Massachusetts^  New  York,  Peon- 
sylvania«  and  Ohio  constituted  the  bulk  of  such  material;  specific  qnesdoaa 
of  the  school  board,  compulsory  education*  books,  and  supplies  received  con- 
sideration, though  never  to  a  great  extent  The  problems  of  retardation,  eUmi- 
nation,  and  the  various  defects  of  the  graded  system  received  Increasing  tbou^ 
limited  attenticm  from  about  1870.  Religion  as  a  cause  of  controversy  in  school 
administration  constituted  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  administrative  material,  or 
roughly  claimed  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  attention  of  readers  of  this  class  ol 
Journals  and  showed  a  decreasing  tendency. 

2.   PHYSICAL  KELATIOIf B. 

Discussions  of  sdiool  an^itecture  and  school  furniture  occupy  about  half  e< 
the  space  devoted  to  ext^nai  or  phy^cal  conditions  of  education.  **Mod«i 
buildings"  accompanied  by  plans  and  spedfioatioQs  are  common  since  1850. 
Physical  education  and  school  hygiene  receive  about  equal  attention,  the  former 
predominating  until  about  1870  and  tending  to  disappear  since  that  time.  Oveiv 
work  of  school  children  is  the  subject  of  qwradic  discusskws  from  the  first  but 
shows  a  reflection  of  the  serious  studies  of  fatigue  after  1800.  One  of  the  moist 
widely  quoted  treatises  upon  any  subject  was  the  iUustrated  series  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  descriptive  of  calisthenlc  drills.  The  illustrations  were  excellent  for  the 
time  and  were  unusual  in  that  they  showed  how  the  drills  were  condvictBtL 
Between  1860  and  1870  these  were  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  praoticsilj 
every  school  journal  published,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  most  of  what  was 
known  by  common-school  teachers  of  that  period  concerning  gymnastic  exercises 
for  schools  came  from  this  source. 

t.  SCHOOL  MAZf  AGEMBNT. 

School  discipline  is  the  subject  of  a  third  of  all  management  discussions. 
Pupil  self-government  receives  considerable  attention  as  early  as  1850  (Indiana 
School  Journal  I).  Ck>rporal  punishm^it  never  entirely  disappears;  a  favorite 
illustration  or  shocking  example  being  the  list  of  punishments  invented  or  used 
by  the  **  German  Flogging  Master  "  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tliis  peculiar  f?em 
Illustrates  the  tendency  to  use  old  files  in  seeking  new  content ;  it  appears  in  ail 
varieties  of  school  journals  since  1834  and  has  been  repeatedly  published  since 
1900.'  "  Motivation  *'  was  an  important  subject  before  1880,  being  ai^[>roached 
from  the  standpoint  of  ** prizes"  or  ** incentives.'*  Management  phases  of 
questioning,  the  recitation,  examination,  and  study  became  less  important  as 
mot  hod  and  device  material  increased. 

4,   GRADE  METHOD. 

Ill  the  periods  before  1840  grade  method  had  been  represented  by  rather 
[Kiiulerous  articles  upon  all  the  school  subjects,  leaning  toward  philosophy  rather 

*  I^vana,  ch.  156,  793.     The  original  is  from  Richter,  who  in  turn  quoted  It  ft*Mn  tbe 
twelfth  quarterly  number  of  Pldagogl»eh«  CaterhaBdltinfcii  fUr  Eniehcr,      •)*  'ft    • 
Chamberteftn :  Tke  Child,  SSS. 
Ba«l^ :  Clasuoom  Maasgement,  125. 
Hall :  In  Pedagogical  Siuninary,  II,  82. 
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than  device;  by  brief  quotations  from  newqiapers,  and  by  material  from  Pesta- 
losai,  Lancaster,  Jacotot»  and  writers  upon  the  Infant  schooL  The  Pestalozzian 
content  declined  in  importance  very  perceptibly  until  its  reviyal  in  the  Oswego 
movement  and  object  teaching  (1800-1880)  •  N.  A.  Calkins*  articles  upon  the  use 
of  objects  in  teaching  were  universally  quoted.  The  changing  nature  of  method 
and  device  articles  is  well  stated  by  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  that  field:  * 

As  a  rule  the  earlier  papers  on  methods  are  general  and  ind^nite,  with  few 
details,  but  here  and  there  the  reader  finds  a  paper  that  opens  wide  windows 
into  what  is  properly  called  a  natural  method  of  primary  teaching — ^papers  that 
bIiow  clear  vision  and  practical  knowledge.  The  more  recent  papers  on  methods 
abound  in  details,  showing  on  their  face  that  they  are  not  mere  theories  but 
are  dellneaticms  of  actual  school  work. 

As  compared  with  earlier  material,  the  greatly  expanded  method  content  of 
the  last  five-year  period  may  be  characterized  as  eclectic  and  pragmatic.  The 
former  method  studies  tended  toward  systems  and  were  always  endeavoring 
to  find  Justification  in  some  a  priori  principle;  in  the  latter  such  concepts  as 
"  a  system  of  object  teaching,**  the  **  Grube  number  work«*'  and  the  peculiarly 
uncommunicable  principles  of  CoL  Parker  tended  to  disappear.  Such  logical 
abstractions  after  all  had  little  to  do  with  the  immediate  use  of  devices  by  un- 
trained teachers,  and  it  was  for  immediate  utility  that  device  material  was 
created. 

Tbe  accompanying  table  makes  it  possible  to  note  the  comparative  emi^iasls 
In  method  disicusslons  of  common-school  subjects,  at  different  times  and  for  the 
entire  period.  It  may  be  observed  that  gnunmar  and  spelling  showed  a  ten- 
dency  to  disappear  and  nature  study  to  occupy  an  enormous  amount  of  space 
during  the  last  period.  The  civic  phase  of  history,  which  received  attention  in 
the  periodicals  befdre  1840,  increased  steadily  in  importance  from  the  first 
Refsrmed,  simplified,  and  phonetic  spelling  after  1830  are  never  long  absent 
from  the  articles  upon  teaching  spelling ;  a  common  lament  at  nearly  all  periods 
is  tftat  good  spellers  are  less  numerous  than  formerly. 

Table  9. — Percentage  of  method  dUcusaion  devoted  to  each  common  school 
Huhject  in  State  group  of  school  journals.^ 


Sd- 

Period. 

Arith- 

D«w. 
ing. 

raphy. 

Ormm- 

sai«i- 

His- 
tocy. 

Kurfo. 

RmmI- 
tog. 

"C 

enoe, 
naiare 
study. 

Writ, 
tag. 

Per  el. 

PercL 

PtreL 

Ptrtt. 

Pad, 

PtreL 

PereU 

Ptret, 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

1840-1844... 

5 

12 

10 

26 

1 

1 

6 

19 

12 

1 

1845-1849... 

12 

14 

13 

14 

11 

S 

16 

13 

2 

1850-1854... 

21 

12 

8 

8 

14 

18 

12 

18M-lh59... 

U 

23 

8 

5 

19 

14 

5 

1860-18M... 

12 

18 

0 

2 

18 

16 

6 

18«6-18«9... 

12 

19 

10 

S 

9 

U 

6 

18 

187f>-1874... 

16 

11 

16 

4 

4 

18 

7 

13 

187&-I879... 

14 

16 

12 

2 

19 

U 

9 

IJi^O-I&SI.,. 

15 

13 

8 

2 

18 

7 

16 

ISSfi-l8«9... 

20 

4 

12 

11 

^ 

18 

8 

10 

1S90-1894... 

17 

11 

7 

U 

12 

2 

20 

6 

8 

ISX^]S99... 

12 

2 

11 

8 

18 

2 

24 

3 

1M0-18W... 

M 

10 

• 

4 

18 

8 

12 

3 

^  For  list  ofjounidi  too  (b)  of  bihliognphy. 

Elepa^mfpry  science  lessons  are  given  under  various  names,  beginning  with 
natural  history,  '* lessons  in  common  things,**  and  culminating  In  the  nebulous 
expansion  of  "  nature  study  ••  during  the  last  years  of  the  period,  during  which, 

•Ohio  Sd.  Monthly.  1S84,  XXXIII,  68. 
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owing  to  the  preralence  of  "  correlatiozi  **  ideas,  no  recognized  line  Bepanted 
elementary  science  from  mythology,  fbble,  object  lessons,  or  adTentnre  storiesL 
The  undoubted  valne  and  recognition  of  sci^ice  lessons  fOr  diUdren  in  tbe  ete> 
mentary  school  has  led  to  much  effort  from  the  flrst,^  but  results  In  tliis  field 
were  perhaps  least  satisfactory  of  any  in  the  field  of  method.  The  poverty  of 
material  was  indicated  by  the  eagerness  with  which  editors  seized  upon  any 
clever  or  "catchy"  articles  bearing  upon  the  subject  As  an  example  may 
be  mentioned  a  series  by  "Adam  Stwin"  upon  "How  Johnny  burned  hinoelf 
without  fire,**  and  went  through  other  experiences  whidi  taught  him  scientific 
laws.  This  first  appeared  in  the  "Christian  Union,**  and  was  copied  In  half 
the  school  Journals  of  the  country  (1870-1880).  Aside  from  the  earlier  content 
lessons  in  physiology,  mostly  by  Alcott,  this  subject  received  little  attentl<m 
except  in  connection  with  temperance  lesson& 

6.  MORAL  AND  BEUQIOUS  INSTBUCTIOlf. 

Much  of  the  general  material  in  the  earlier  Journals  is  filled  with  pointed 
moral  teaching;  many  stories  are  almost  aggressively  moralized.  Bat  discus- 
sions of  specific  moral  instruction  were  inconspicuous  and  of  decreftslng  im- 
portance after  1870;  the  same  may  be  said  of  articles  concerning  the  teaching 
of  religion,  or  the  Bible  in  public  schools,  whidi  practically  disappear  after 
1875.  Brief  notes  upon  temperance  instruction  ai>pea]^  as  early  as  1S30; 
nothing  of  importance  is  noted  until  about  1865,  after  which  a  few  articles  were 
published  each  year. 

e.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  discussions  of  high-school  subjects,  Latin  and  Greek  received 
al)out  as  much  attention  as  the  combined  sciences,  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  history,  though  English  became  the  leading  subject  near  the  dose 
of  the  period,  followed  by  the  combined  sciences.  General  problems  of  the 
high  school  were  discussed  occasionally,  but  as  the  tabulation  of  content  ^indi- 
cates, the  high  school  has  never  occupied  much  q;>ace  in  this  class  of  periodicala 

T.  F0REIGI7  EDUCATION. 

Studies  of  foreign  education  at  no  time  rieceiyed  much  attention  and  prao> 
tically  disappeared  before  1900.  German,  En^ish,  French  indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  discussion  given  to  each  of  Uiese  countries,  which  is  the  same  rant 
accorded  to  them  in  all  other  educational  periodicals  studied. 

8.   HISTOBT   OF  EDUCATION    AND   PBTCHOLOGT. 

Studies  in  the  history  of  education  or  psychology  and  principles  of  education 
are  given  very  little  attention.  Alcuin,  perhaps  because  of  his  conundrum- 
like  questions,  is  most  often  discussed.  Socrates,  Plato,  Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
Ascham,  Milton,  Locke,  Ck)menius,  and  Rousseau  are  quoted  or  briefiy  studied. 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart  are,  of  course,  far  more  conspicuous,  though 
there  is  not  much  direct  discussion  of  their  teachings  in  this  class  of  periodicals, 
i^cal  educational  history  is  mostly  confined  to  reminiscent  studies,  the  **  District 
School  as  It  Was  "  being  one  of  the  best  of  this  class.  With  few  exertions 
articles  dealing  with  local  educational  history  are  liastily  written  and  inaccu- 
rate. Psychology  appeared  in  occasional  articles  upon  precocity^i^lc^ividual 
differences,  and  phrenology.  Much  empirical  psychology  may  be  fow^Nn  dis> 
cussions  of  general  educational  topics ;  scientific  psychology  showed  its  iufiuenoe 
in  a  considerable  increase  of  '*  child  study  "  articles  after  1890. 


»  Mich.  J.  of  Ed.,  1838,  L 
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••   IflNOB  CLASSIFIED  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 

The  subject  of  coeducation,  or  the  education  of  women,  steadily  declined  in 
importance.  The  degree  of  change  may  l>e  measured  by  stating  that  the  casual 
reader,  pidsing  up  the  average  school  Journal  before  1875,  had  about  1  chance 
in  15  of  opening  at  a  page  or  article  in  which  this  subject  was  discussed,  and 
considering  the  period  since  that  time  about  1  chance  to  700.  An  equally  pro- 
nounced decline  occurred  in  the  number  of  articles  relating  to  parents,  parental 
education,  or  the  mutual  duties  of  parents  and  teachers.  After  Page's  essay 
upon  "Parent  and  Teacher"  had  been  very  generally  reprinted,  it  ceased  to 
appear  and  nothing  took  its  place.  The  education  of  defectives,  important  at 
first,  gradually  lost  place  and  survived  chiefly  in  discussions  of  well-known  or 
unusual  cases  like  that  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Monitorial  and  infant  school 
education  received  practically  no  attention  after  1845.  The  kindergarten  re- 
ceived its  first  notice  between  1855  and  1859,  oc<nipied  increasing  space  while 
the  idea  was  new,  and  as  an  important  subject  hardly  appears  after  about  1880» 
though  kindergarten  principles  were  still  discussed.  The  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers received  great  emphasis  from  1840  to  1870,  moral  and  personal  qualities 
being  stressed;  since  that  time  increasing  attention  to  academic  qualifications 
and  professional  training  was  evident  The  interesting  query,  "Is  teaching 
a  profession?  "  was  asked  and  answered  by  20  of  these  periodicals  between  1858 
and  1885.  Articles  upon  the  course  of  study  show  demands  for  "  practical  edu- 
cation "  at  all  periods,  but  serious  studies  of  the  currlcjulum  were  increasingly 
prominent  after  1870. 

The  rural  school  as  a  specific  problem  received  little  differentiation  of  treat- 
ment until  1870.  Literary  and  reminiscent  material,  like  Rev.  Warren  Bur- 
ton's District  School  as  It  Was,  previously  referred  to,  occasionally  appeared 
and  of  course  most  of  the  content  of  this  class  of  periodicals  had  about  equal 
value  for  teachers  of  rural  and  of  graded  schools.*  "  Grading  the  rural  school," 
courses  of  study  and  daily  schedules  for  the  country  schools  receive  increasing 
attention  beginning  with  about  1870.  Manual  or  industrial  education,  except 
from  1880  to  1800,  receives  practically  no  discussion,  and  even  during  this 
period  very  little.  There  are  Eq;>oradic  suggestions  that  the  school  should  teach 
sewing  before  1860  and  at  that  time  the  equipment  of  schools  with  machines 
was  strongly  advocated.* 

10.   GENEBAL  (UNd^SSIFIED)   MATEUAL  UPON  EDUCATION. 

Addresses  by  governors,  college  heads,  presidents  of  teachers'  associations, 
usually  could  not  be  classified  in  a  single  field;  the  same  was  true  of  many 
somewhat  philosophical  articles  and  speeches  designed  to  demonstrate  the  need 
of  public  education.  The  following  subjects  of  articles,  many  of  them  from  the 
earliest  period,  indicate  the  nature  of  this  material : 

The  Advantages  of  Knowledge. 
Improvement  of  Common  Schoola 
I  Know  But  I  Can't  TeU. 
Whence  Arises  Aversion  to  Learning? 

From  Teachers'  Guide  and  Parents'  Assistant,  1820. 

Political  Importance  of  Education. 
Self  Improvement  for  Adults. 
Popular  and  Liberal  Education. 
!EI*mr8  in  Common  Education.  r 

(American  Annals  and  American  J.  of  Educ.  (1826-1832.) 

*  lU.  Teacher,  1870,  XVL    .  •  New  York  Teacher,  18,  IX.  60. 
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Education  and  Crime. 
Thoughts  on  Eklucation. 
True  Bods  ot  Education. 
The  Object  of  Education. 
The  Education  of  a  Free  People 

(DistHct  Sch.  J.  of  New  York,  1SS8.) 

Universal  Education,  Fibular  Education. 

(Illinois  Common  Sch.  AdTocate,  1897.) 

Influence  of  Education  upon  National  Prosperity* 

What  is  Education? 

Speech  of  Daniel  Webster  on  Education. 

(IlliDoifl  Common  Sch.  AdYOcate,  IML} 

The  Twofold  Object  of  Education. 
Why  Educate? 

Thoughts  on  P<^nlar  EducatiosL 
The  Objects  of  Eklncatlon. 

(Voice  of  Iowa,  1857.) 

These  are  typical  of  the  large  amount  of  general  material  In  Jonnuils  of  tbe 
pioneer  period.  Such  articles  In  State  school  jonmals  were  often  written  bj 
ministers  for  the  community  or  State  in  which  they  were  published.  In  tbtde 
general  articles  upon  education,  which  gradually  lost  their  promotiiiff  and  plc^ 
neering  spirit,  were  many  prize  essays  upon  education,  articles  filled  with  gpoA 
empirical  psychology,  and  seTeral  educational  claaBlcs  soch  as  Hontlngtoas 
••Unconscious  Tuition,"  quoted  Tery  generally  (1860).  In  the  assodatioii  peri- 
odicals especially,  there  was  much  poor  material,  printed  because  ttie  speaker 
was  upon  the  program,  rather  than  because  editors  or  publishers  tbougtit  it  worth 
while. 

11.  LTRBABT  MATSKIAI.  BIADT  FOB  SCHOOL  T78& 

Supplementary  material  in  the  form  of  sdectlons  for  declamationa.  dialo£:ues, 
"•For  Friday  afternoon**  ccdlectlons  and  memory  gems,  was  given  Tarialde 
amounts  of  space,  tending  to  Increase  and  become  a  regular  department  of  many 
journals  after  1890i.  S<±ool  stories,  sometlmea  continued  through  a  long  series, 
were  numerous.  Mr.  Strap  and  Mr.  Gosling  (New  York  Teacher,  1854)  ;  the 
Plgwacket  Reb^lon,  quoted  from  Holmes;  Roderick  Hume  and  Ownmisaioiier 
Hume  by  Mr.  Bardeen  (School  Bullethi,  IV,  V) ;  William  Hawley  Smith's 
"  Walks  and  Talks  "  (Public  School  Journal,  XII) ;  and  •*  Persimmons  ••  (School 
News  and  Practical  EducatcMr,  vm),  represent  this  type  of  materiaL 

12.  QXHEanONS  ASD  AKSWEB8. 

"Notes  and  Queries,"  from  which  illustrations  have  been  gircn,  represents 
adequately  the  general  question  material  of  the  first  half  of  the  period. 
Teachers*  examination  questions  beginning  about  1853  grew  Increasingly  Im- 
portant  and  gradually  superseded  the  more  general  queries  If  local  or  State 
lists  proved  insufficient,  there  were  the  neighboring  States;  and  the  lists  of 
New  York  could  always  be  depended  upon,  when  others  failed,  with  the  result 
that  perhaps  half  of  all  printed  material  came  from  this  source.  From  the 
standpoint  of  editcN'ial  economy,  examinatlim  questioi»  possessed  a  peculiar 
advantage,  in  that  they  could  be  (and  were)  republished  several  times,  since 
none  but  the  wary  would  notice  the  repetition. 

18.   CUBRENT  B^UCATIONAL  NKWS  AND  NOTES.  ,,^   ^,y 

Brief  book  reviews  and  briefer  notices  have  from  the  beginning  3^?cupled 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  space  of  local  school  periodicals^    CkMisidering  the  ad- 
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Tertising  nature  and  lade  of  positive  or  critical  character  of  most  of  these,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  they,  as  a  class,  were  worthy  of  the  space  given 
tliem,  except  in  so  far  as  they  represent  paid  advertising.  From  7  to  11  per 
cent  of  the  q^ace  was  given  to  reports  of  teachers'  gatherings.  During  the 
period  of  the  association  journals  most  of  this  related  to  sessions  of  the  State 
associations ;  the  national  association  gradually  received  increasing  notice ;  but 
the  most  prominent  type  of  such  material  became,  after  1870,  the  notes  of  county 
Institutes,  an  important  item  of  which  in  thousands  of  cases  was  the  number  of 
subscribers  secured,  or  copies  of  the  resolution  in  favor  of  "  the  JournaL" 

School  news  items  and  notes»  which  until  1870  usually  constituted  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  content,  increased  until  they  averaged  twice  as  large  a  share  of 
space  during  the  last  90  years  of  the  century.  Moreover,  this  material  had 
become  increasingly  local  and  p^'sonal,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  mere 
gossip  which  intelligent  Eur<^)eans  find  so  amusing  in  our  local  and  village 
newspapers.  A  few  examples  diosen  from  State  school  Journals  of  large 
circulation  are  given : 

Mr.  B will  teach  at this  year.    He  will  receive  $50  a  month. 

Mr.  B is  teaching  a  second  year  at ,    The  board  thought  so 

well  of  his  services  that  they  added  $5  to  his  salary.    Mr.  B is  a  reader 

of  the  JoumaL 

Mr.  B writes  that  he  has  six  in  his  graduating  dass  this  year.    He  is 

m  good  teacher,  and  the  Journal  hcfpea  his  board  will  recognize  the  fact. 

(I)  continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  at . 

(II)  is  superintendent  of  schools  at w 

(III)  has  been  dected  at . 

The  first  of  these  by  change  of  names  occurs  8  times  in  one  monthly  number, 
the  second  20,  and  the  third  5  times  in  the  same  number : 

On  Aug. ,  Principal ,  of ,  married  Miss , 

of  r »  preceptress  of  the  same  school.     A  recent  number  of  Xvllle 

Times  contains  an  excdlent  picture  and  sketch  of ,  who  will  remain 

at ,  though  offered  the  prlncipalship  of schools. 

Mrs.  B is  a  woman  who  does  credit  to  her  sex  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. She  is  an graduate  and  has  been  for  some  time  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  at This  year  her  salary  was  raised  to  $900 

to  prevent  her  seeking  another  fidd  of  labor. 

Principal remains  at ,  although  he  is  worthy  of  a  much 

larger  place. 

will  dispense  with  Supt 's  services  after  this  term,  and 

Miss *s  salary  has  been  reduced. 

When  such  items  occupied  page  after  page,  thdr  value  was  certainly  prob- 
lematical. In  a  few  cases  editors  apparently  endeavored  to  work  into  print 
as  many  names  of  possible  subscribers  as  space  would  permit.  In  view  of  the 
generally  precarious  support  accorded  such  publications,  this  thrifty  use  of 
publicity  may  have  helped  finandally,  but  the  presence  of  almost  Innumerable 
empty  or  Inflated  "personals**  undoubtedly  injured  the  reputation  of  school 
Journals  as  a  class. 

14.   MISCSrXANEOUS    irONFROFBSSIONAI.    MATBBIAL. 

Jokes  collected  by  teachers  have  a  school  flavor;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
scientific  intdllgence,  literary  notes,  and  poetry  selected  for  publication  In  a 
school  Journal.    But  for  the  most  part  all  the  material  included  in  this  classlfi- 
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cation  woTdd  be  equally  in  place  in  on  agricultural  journal*  a  child^s  paper, 
or  popular  magazine.  The  meteorological  reports  common  in  earlier  days 
persist  occasionally  until  almost  1870.  (Minnesota  Teacher,  II,  1868.)  Exc^ 
lent  articles  of  general  interest  occasionally  found  their  way  into  school  jour- 
nals, especially  before  they  si>ecialized  to  meet  the  professional  wants  of 
teachera 

Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  to  combine  the  interests  of  the  teacher 
\\ith  those  of  the  farmer.  The  Educator  (1838),  which  a^ired  to  become  a 
State  periodical,  gave  exactly  half  of  its  q;)ace  to  a  "  terracultural  •*  d^)art* 
ment  in  which  essays  on  "butter  making"  and  "how  to  plant  strawberries" 
were  to  interest  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  while  the  teacher,  who  boarded  around 
nnd  taught  the  children,  or  school  officers,  might  read  of  Fellenberg*s  work  or 
the  relation  of  ignorance  to  crime.  The  Michigan  Journal  of  Education 
of  the  same  year  contains  articles  upon  agriculture,  and  **The  School  Journal 
and  Vennont  Agriculturist**  represented  both  In  name  and  content  the  sama 
endeavor  to  provide  material  for  farmers.  Recipes  for  baking  cakes  and 
household  hints  ore  occasionally  found  as  a  department,  though  not  giveo  a 
prominent  place  (Kansas  Educational  Journal,  1864,  I).  With  the  exception  of 
such  attempts,  few  in  number,  to  appeal  to  q;>eciflc  groups  and  interests,  the 
miscellaneous  material  consisted  of  semiscientiflc  arilcles  descriptive  of  the 
rare  and  curious,  of  brief  scientific  notes,  occasional  literary  inteiUgence,  news 
of  current  events,  reports  of  temperance  societies,  stottel  maxims,  proverbs, 
last  words  of  famous  men,  and  various  scraps  of  cleverness  gleaned  from 
general  literature.  "Letters  from  Bun^)e,**  containing  only  personal  gossip 
or  experience,  and  histories  of  various  States,  **  by  the  editor,**  were  sometimea 
given  considerable  prominence.  As  has  just  been  remarked,  the  better  types 
of  miscellaneous  articles  showed  a  tendency  to  disappear;  the  unrelated  and 
fragmentary  content  continued. 

Poetry  (verse)  formed  a  definite,  if  not  very  large  part  of  this  miscellaneous 
content  The  earliest  educational  periodical  contains  "To  Eklucation,**  **Tbe 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,**  and  an  "  Ode  to  Terror.**  *  Much  of  the  verse  was  original 
and  sometimes  brought  into  what  seems  rather  unexpected  professional  service. 
A  resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association  was  in  verse,  1845 ;" 
an  address  of  12  pages  length  was  read  at  a  county  association  in  Massacha> 
setts  (1858),  of  which  the  following  are  r^resentative  lines:* 

You  who  will  listen  to  my  rhymes  to-night. 
May  vainly  hope  for  some  poetic  flight ! 
No  poet  I ;  the  "  faculty  divine  ** 
Has  never  been  and  never  will  be  mine. 

Just  as  I  saw  her,  when  on  lowly  stool 

I  sat  before  the  mistress  of  our  school, 

I  see  her  now ;  for  through  the  mists  of  years, 

That  awful  vision  of  the  post  appears ! 

In  years  well-stricken;  lame,  but  not  so  much 

But  she  into  a  cane  could  turn  her  crutch. 

Which  o*er  the  victim's  cranium  she  laid 

In  hopes  to  beat  some  knowledge  in  his  head. 

With  a  long  nose,  hooked  like  a  vulture*s  beak 

Thin,  pursed-up  lips,  and  chin  of  sharpest  peak, 

And  eyes  for  idlers  ever  on  the  seek. 

With  rod  beside  her— tickler  for  dull  wits. 

Terror  of  trembling  pupils — there  she  sits. 

: ■  "J^  "*<• 

>  Academician.  1818.  •Mus.  Teacher,  TUI,  fSS.  — 

•Teachera*  AdTOcate*  1845,  I,  10 
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Farther  Insight  Into  the  character  of  such  verse  may  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples : ' 

Friends  of  learning,  love  and  labor, 
Friends  of  knowledge,  truth  and  freedom. 
Would  you  do  mankind  a  favor. 
Would  yon  live  by  virtue's  rules, 
Would  you  seek  to  foster  wisdom, 
Then  rally  round  the  public  schools. 

The  district  school  is  often  taught, 

By  some  stem,  robust  man, 
Who  thinks  all  virtue  must  be  sought, 

In  his  coercive  plan ; 
Who,  like  a  power  none  can  evade, 
Would  but  command  and  be  obeyed.* 

And  thus  "  to  rule  *'  consimies  the  day, 
•*  To  learn  "  receives  the  second  thought. 
The  scholars  from  restraint,  obey 
The  teacher's  code,  but  love  him  not 
And  should  he  stay  a  12-month  through, 
They  almost  welcome  his  adieu. 

The  subjects  of  other  selections  are : 

Song  of  the  Delaware  County  Institute. 

Farewell  Ode  of  the  Delaware  County  Institute. 

The  Sabbath  BeU. 

The  Rainbow. 

No  Time  for  Dying. 

(Teachers*  Advocate,  1845.) 

The  Teachers*  Record. 
The  Dying  Teacher. 
The  New  York  Teacher. 

(New  York  Teacher,  1854.) 

"  Smile,  When  You  Can." 
"Do  Take  the  Old  School  House  Away.* 
(Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  1872.) 

The  original  and  pedagogical  verse  period  passed  among  most  Journals  before 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  by  far  the  most  of  that  published  at  any  time 
had  literary  rather  than  professional  characteristics. 

The  2  per  cent  of  their  space  which  school  Journals  have  devoted  to  them- 
selves Is  classed  as  miscellaneous,  since  It  Is  not  educational.  The  character 
of  this  material  has  changed  with  that  of  the  status  of  the  periodicals.  While 
closely  connected  with  the  teachers*  associations  pleas  for  better  support  ot  the 
official  organ,  long  statements  of  alms  and  financial  condition,  editorial  difficul- 
ties of  committees  not  In  agreement,  and  favorable  comment  from  exchanges 
form  the  bulk  of  the  self-related  content.  Self  reference  In  the  more  recent 
period  was  usually  confined  to  favorable  resolutions  of  county  institutes,  letters 
from  subscribers  telling  what  benefit  they  had  derived  from  reading  the  peri- 
odical or  expressing  unwillingness  to  miss  a  single  Issue,  and  exhortationif  to 
subscribe  or  pay  subscriptions.  School  Journals  as  a  class  have  been  accused 
of  too  much  self-dlscusslon,  perhaps  a  Just  charge  to  which  there  are  exceptions. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  discussions  of  Internal  Ideals  and  troubles  of  the  earlier 
clays,  necessary  as  they  sometimes  were,  had  no  better  effect  upon  the  esteem 
in  which  these  papers  were  held  than  the  more  direct  and  scrappUy  presented 
pleas  apd  self-directed  praise  of  more  recent  times. 

i  N.  T.  Teaebtr,  1S66,  V,  SOl.  •  Ibid,  86. 
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In  the  for^poing  the  eodeavor  has  heen  to  show  the  character  of  content  and 
changes  in  its  nature.  The  great  evolution  has  heen  toward  specialization  upon 
flfTalrs  of  the  schoolroom  and  school  news  tending  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  personal  and  unimportant  Reading  of  some  hundreds  of  annual  volames 
shows  of  course  much  material  of  poor  quality,  hastily  written,  and  dogmatically 
expressed.  It  shows  also  very  earnest,  serious,  and  well-directed  efforts  to 
solve  most  of  the  problems  up(m  which  educators  are  still  engaged.  The  impres- 
sion which  grows  strong  as  one  reads  extensively  is  well  characterised  by  EL  £L 
White  in  "A  Few  Hours  with  Educational  Journals."  * 

Those  who  suppose  that  any  method  of  primary  instruction  has  been  evolved 
and  perfected  within  the  past  15  or  20  years  are  commended  to  the  pages  of  the 
educational  journals.  Here  they  will  find  evidence  that  what  they  suppose  to 
be  a  very  recent  discovery  is  very  much  older  than  the  supposed  discoverers^ 
older  not  merely  as  a  theory  but  as  a  method  successfully  used  In  many  scboola. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  education  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  ''New  Education"  (whatever  this  may 
mean).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  " new"  idea  of  teaching  spelling  without  a 
spelling  book,  which  was  both  advocated  and  OK)Osed  as  a  Quincy  idea. 

The  writer  then  says  he  could  name  a  score  of  cities  where  the  "  no  book  " 
plan  had  been  in  use  for  20  years  or  more,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  A 
few  illustrations  of  measures  early  advocated  will  be  given.  Some  of  these  in  a 
peculiar  degree  show  the  tendency  to  be  rediscovered  and  proclaimed  as  new; 
among  such  may  be  noted  the  fear  that  children  will  be  overwoiiced  and  the 
accompanying  proposal  that  home  study  should  be  abolished,  discussed  in  the 
American  Annals,*  1837;  the  use  of  newspapers  in  schools  advocated  in  1837, 
1840,*  1859,*  1867,»  1870,*  and  discovered  or  invented  as  a  good  device  many 
times  since ;  the  problem  method  of  securing  proper  motivation  by  making  chU* 
dren*s  lessons  an  outgrowth  of  home  environment  and  activity,  described  in  a 
series  of  model  lessons  before  1840.^  Compulsory  education  in  the  Misslssjippi 
Valley  was  discussed  in  1837;'  a  thoroughgoing  school  survey  was  outlined 
1846 ;  *  and  a  system  of  rural  school  consolidation  with  central  intermediate  and 
high  schools  was  completely  worked  out  with  charts  and  arguments,  18^.^* 
The  constancy  of  the  educational  problem  is  also  indicated  by  negative  criticisms 
of  schools."  Principal  defects  named  before  1840  were  poor  teachers  with  short 
tenure ;  little  apparatus  for  teaching  purposes ;  the  overcrowded  curriculum  and 
the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  5  per  cent  who  continued  in  school  beyond  the 
elementary  stage  was  unduly  influential  In  determining  what  the  other  95  per 
cent  should  study,  thus  resulting  In  an  "  impractical "  training  for  the  majority. 
These  remained  Important  elements  of  unfavorable  comment  and  of  course,  for 
most  sections  of  the  country,  still  form  the  basis  of  many  valid  criticisms  of 
schools. 

s  B.  B.  White,  Oblo  Ed  Monthly,  1884.  XXXIII.  5S. 

•Am.  AniialB,   1837. 

•Dlst.  Sch.  Jr..  1840.  • 

•  Soutbern  Teacher,  1859. 

•  111.  Teacher,  1867. 
•Ed.   Jl.   of  Va.,   1870. 

« School  Master  and  Advocate.  18S8,  I,  tO-lOei 

•  III.  Com.  Sch.  Adv.,  I. 

•Jl.  of  R.  I.  Institute.  I,  1x84. 

»R.  I.  Ed.  Mag.,  I. 

ttPa.  Sch.  J,  V,  so.  J     .. 
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The  prfnctpal  source  of  Infonnatioii  Goncernlos  drcalation  before  1870  is 
internal  evidence  in  the  form  of  editorial  statements;  publishers'  and  editors* 
reports  presented  to  State  teachers'  associations;  official  documents  and  State 
laws  in  the  case  of  thtise  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State ;  and  occasicmal 
comments  by  persons  variously  responsible  for  financial  matters  connected  with 
Uiese  periodlcala 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  earlier  journals  were  devised  quite  as  much 
for  school  committees  as  for  teadiers;  the  references  cited  also  indicate  that 
these  officers  frequently  manifested  little  interest,  evoi  when  sudi  papers  cost 
them  nothing.  The  Maine  Journal  of  E3ducation  *  states  that  **  there  is  little  to 
hope  from  school  committees,  from  the  fact  that  a  pretty  large  part  of  them 
are,  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  dead  men,**  and  because  **what  Is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's."  Occasional  quotations  like  the  preceding  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  circulation  among  school  officers  was  not  looked  upon 
as  very  promising  from  the  first;  and  when  appeal  was  made  to  teachers  to 
subscribe,  the  response  was  often  so  meager  as  to  cause  a  later  writer  to  declare 
that  the  educational  Journal  is  an  orphan,  since  ordinary  teachers  were  **  too 
lndlfTerent  to  support  it,  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  were  too  conceited  to  sup- 
port it,  and  great  educators  expected  to  get  it  for  nothing."  The  Vermont 
School  Journal,*  in  explaining  why  educational  Journals  are  not  read,  thus 
characterized  the  attitude  of  most  tea<^ers :  **  Most  country  teachers  suppose 
themselves  well  furnished  for  this  work  if  they  pass  an  examination  and 
receive  their  certificates.*  Since  they  are  not  better  esteemed  In  the  com- 
munity for  studying,  ••  they  think  it  better  to  knit  or  study  law ;  meanwhile  they 
have  no  conception  of  what  a  school  might  become."  The  Conmion  School 
Journal  of  Massachusetts*  went,  fbr  the  most  part,  to  private  schools  and 
clergymen  rather  than  to  teachers  in  public  schools;  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher*  was  subscribed  for  by  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
same  Journal*  cites  the  case  of  a  meeting  of  70  teachers  not  one  of  whom 
sabscribed  for  any  Journal.  The  Michigan  Journal  of  ESducatlon*  (1854)  says 
that  it  would  be  pro^>erous  if  a  third  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  were  its  sub- 
scribers. In  the  **  best "  Wisconsin  county  in  1861  a  third  of  the  teachers  were 
subscribers  to  the  State  organ.'  Contrary  to  the  usual  complaints  of  indif- 
ference among  common-school  teachers,  the  editor  of  Southern  School  of  Georgia  * 
says  that  his  best  support  comes  from  the  "  old  field  "  teachers,  while  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  "professors"  ever  read  his  paper.  It  is  stated  that  of  21,000 
teachers  in  Ohio  (1863).  about  18,000  never  looked  at  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,*  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  saying  they  read  no  school  Jour- 

•  1850,  I,  S2.  •  Mich.  JL  of  Ed.,  I,  832. 

•  Vt.  Sch.  Jl.,  1868.  V.  67.  »  Wla.  JL  of  Kd.,  VI,  887. 

•  Common  Sch.  Jl.,  1846.  VII.  1,  2.  "So.  Sch.  of  Ga.,  1858,  I.  185. 
«  Mass.  Teacher,  1855.  VIII.  853.  •Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  1863,  XII,  122. 


•Ibid,  XXI,  457. 
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nals,  owing  to  the  fact,  to  whidi  abundant  testimony  is  giv^i,  that  the  **  State** 
journals  had  little  circulation  except  in  the  State  where  they  were  published 
and  that  there  were  no  other  Journals  of  any  considerable  circulation  at  this 
time. 

Considering,  along  with  a  very  great  nund)er  of  such  bits  of  evidence,  the 
general  situation  and  the  character  of  the  content  of  early  State  journals.  It  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  in  reply  to  the  question  **  Who  read  these  schocd 
journals?  "  the  answer  should  be  in  most  cases,  at  least  until  the  State  assoda- 
tions  relinquished  all  but  a  nominal  control,  that  the  circulation  among 
teachers,  relatively  small,  included  preeminently  those  leaders  who  attended 
the  associations,  read  addresses,  and  were  active  in  such  meetings,  and  who 
thus  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  published  proceedings,  which  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  this  class  of  publications.  To  these  as  directly  connected  with 
the  meeting  of  the  association  should  be  added  such  teachers  of  the  local 
community  as  came  under  the  BpeH  of  the  State  gathering  for  a  year,  and  then 
forgot  to  renew  subscriptions  when  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held  In 
some  other  part  of  the  State.  The  teacher  who  stayed  at  home,  if  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  at  all,  weighed  the  school  journal  in  terms  of  Its  practical 
relation  to  his  daily  work,  found  little  he  could  use  and  so  did  not  subscribe. 
And  if,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  enthusiastic  teacher  or  State  agent,  he  sub- 
scribed, there  was  less  than  one  chance  in  three  that  his  subscription  would  be 
renewed  at  its  expiration.^  The  remarkable  fluctuations  of  circulation,  accord- 
ing to  lists  giving  subscribers  by  counties,  reflect  the  shifting  and  transient 
nature  of  the  teaching  population,  and  indicate  as  well  that  subscribing  for  a 
school  journal  showed  much  the  diaracter  of  a  revival  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  State  meeting  of  teachers,  visits  of  the  State  agent,  or  some  other  agitat- 
ing force^'Not  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  professional  equipment  of  the 
teacher'  whose  professional  career  was  very  short,  it  is  eai^  to  se^  ^^w)^ 
renewals  could  not  be  depended  upon.  Proof  of  the  unfavorable  effect  of  State 
subsidies  upon  circulation  among  teachers  has  already  been  given.  ^ 

From  such  statements  as  those  just  quoted,  and  from  the  newspaper  directociei 
since  1869,  the  circulation  tables  given  in  this  chapter  have  been  prepared.  The 
statistics  of  the  number  of  teachers  were  taken  from  the  r^x)rts  of  State 
superintendents  prior  to  1870,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Ck>m- 
missioner  of  Education  after  that  time.  As  none  of  these  sources  is  unassail- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  reliability,  the  method  of  using  such  data  will  be 
briefly  explained. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  circulation  report,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  given  have  been  considered.  A  retiring  resident  editor  in  making  a  re- 
port to  the  State  teachers*  association  would  be  less  willing  to  report  a  decrease 
of  circulation  during  the  period  of  his  control  than  an  increase.  Likewise  in 
making  any  statement  of  circulation  at  the  time  he  took  charge,  there  would  be 
no  incentive  for  giving  higher  than  the  actual  figures.  In  case  of  essential  dis- 
agreement between  newspaper  directories,  the  lower  figure  lias  been  taken  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  there  were  excellent  reasons  for  varying  this  method 
of  procdure,  since  the  tendency  in  reporting  circulation  to  a  directory  would  be 
to  overestimate  in  case  of  doubt,  to  report  special  editions  rather  than  average 
issues,  or  to  allow  seasonal  fluctuations  to  exercise  undue  influence.  As  in  the 
study  of  content,  five-year  periods  have  been  used ;  it  is  believed  that  the  aver- 
age circulation  during  a  five-year  i)eriod  is  a  much  more  reliable  indbhition  of 
actual  tendencies  than  any  single-year  estimates  could  be,  slntfei  it  ia 
possible  to  eliminate  erratic  figures  by  using  for  the  five-year  period  the  average 

>ra.  Sch.  JL,  1862,  X.  35ft. 
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of  what  appear  more  likely  to  be  accurate  reports;  or  if  the  unusual  (and  prob- 
ably untrue)  statment  is  used,  the  error  resulting  is  reduced  when  spread  over  a 
five-year  period.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  annual  circulation  figures  used  In  the 
tables  are  in  few  cases  those  given  for  any  single  year  in  the  directories  or 
published  reports,  but  may  be  verified  by  finding  averages  for  the  five-year 
l>eriod. 

A  similar  method  was  followed  in  determining  approximately  the  number  of 
tenchers  in  each  State,  with  the  same  advantages  in  the  use  of  five-year  periods. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  Oommissloner  of  Education  for  1886-87  gives 
the  number  of  teachers  in  Maine  as  2,801,  although  for  many  years  preceding  this 
(late  the  number  reported  Is  never  less  than  5,000,  and  for  the  succeeding  five 
years  Is  always  7,000  or  more.  All  such  errors  are  eliminated  in  considering 
five-year  periods. 

A  few  sources  of  unavoidable  Inaccuracy  should  be  noted.  In  many  State 
documents  and  In  the  data  furnished  to  the  United  States  Commissioner,  the 
number  of  teachers  In  "winter"  and  In  "summer"  Is  reported  separately  or 
added  and  reported  together ;  except  In  cases  of  reports  which  also  give  the  lists 
according  to  sex,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  are  reported  twice. 
Partly  compensating  for  this  error  Is  the  fact  that  teachers  In  private  schools 
are  usually  not  reported.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  attempts  at  correction  by 
several  State  superintendents,  the  number  of  teachers  reported  Is  probably  too 
large,  though  tending  toward  correctness  aftfer  1890.  The  writer  also  believes 
that  the  circulation  figures  are  too  high.  In  no  absolute  sense  can  the  Items  of 
the  circulation  tables  be  regarded  as  accurate,  for  the  most  logically  derived 
averages  of  inaccurate  data  are  still  Inaccurate.  The  factors  causing  whatever 
inaccuracy  there  may  be  were,  however,  always  present  in  some  degree,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  tables  represent  the  general  tendencies  truly,  which  Is  all 
Hmt  Is  claimed  for  them. 

'  In  all  tables,  periodicals  not  continued  longer  than  one  year  have  been  omitted, 
except  those  for  which  reliable  data  could  be  obtained.  The  total  amount  of 
circulation  thus  omitted  Is  insignificant.  As  previously  noted,  county  school 
journals  and  supplementary  reading  papers  for  "  teachers  and  children  "  are  also 
omitted. 

In  considering  the  tables  of  circulation,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
between  "  circulation,"  which  usually  meant  the  entire  number  of  copies  printed, 
and  "subscribers,"  frequently  a  very  much  smaller  number.  The  following 
Illustrate  extreme  cases  of  the  difference  between  circulation  and  subscription : 

Table  lO.^-CirculatUm  of  periodicals. 


Name  of  perlodicaL 

Year. 

drcola- 
tion. 

Sabscrib- 
ers. 

Connectioot  Common  School  Joornal 

1840 
1853 
1858 
1864 

1,500 
1,900 
2,364 
1,700 

302 

Ohio  8<*hool  JounuU  ...*.«...«.......... 

1,200 
403 

Illinois  Teacher 

Calilomia  Teacher 

650 

Part  of  such  discrepancies  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  until  1875  ex- 
changes were  given  free  postage  and  exchange  lists  o;tten  included  a  large  part 
of  thiy  local  press  of  the  State  as  well  as  all  the  school  Journals  of  the  country.^ 
Thd  Ulindls  Teacher,"  perhaps  typical,  had  230  exchanges  during  Its  second 

> North:  History  and  Prtsent  Condition  of  the  Preis,  ISO. 
•lU.  Teacher,  1866,  II.  S7«. 
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year;  the  California  Teacher  (1865)  ^  had  200.  The  £ree  exchange  list  shrank 
after  the  change  In  postal  laws,'  hut  as  advertiaing  increased  in  Unportanoe; 
ways  remained.  In  spite  <^  stricter  laws,  of  ke^ng  gross  circnlatloa  oansitiei> 
ably  in  advance  of  the  number  of  actual  subscribera. 

A  further  distinction  should  be  made  between  subscribera  and  paying  afcb- 
scribers.  Delinquency  Was  very  general  at  all  times,  perhaps  most  troublesome 
in  the  early  period,  and  increasing  with  every  flnandal  distuibanoe  and  of  course 
not  confined  to  this  class  of  periodicals.  NUes  Weekly  Begtster*  had  sec  tfaa 
encouraging  example  of  acquiring  a  delinquent  indebtedness  of  ten  or  twcl^v 
thousand  dollars  in  less  than  two  years.  The  American  Annals,*  with  its  osual 
digrnity  states  on  the  last  page  of  its  closing  issue  that  **the  number  who^e 
subscription  is  due  is  very  large.'*  More  than  lialf  the  subscriptions  to  the  O^a- 
necticut  Common  School  Manual '  were  unpaid  at  the  close  of  its  second  nnmber. 
The  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal  *  Gomplains  (1860)  that  many  are 
slow  in  paying  and  many  never  pay  at  all ;  a  year  later  it  suspended,  allegias 
delinquents  as  the  cause  of  its  f^ure,  and  disposing  of  its  uncollected  bills  for 
half  their  face  value.  Of  the  third  volume  of  the  Iowa  Instructor/  700  copies 
were  circulated ;  200  of  these  were  exchanged  or  donated ;  of  the  remaining  5/00, 
about  half  were  not  paid  for.  The  Massachusetts  Teacher'  estimated  its  an- 
nual loss  from  delinquent  subscribers  at  from  $500  to  $800.  Tliese  illustrations, 
chosen  mostly  from  the  first  half  of  the  period,  doubtless  r^;»resent  extrone 
cases.  Of  course  delinquent  subscribers  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  publishers, 
but  with  the  increased  value  of  advertising  and  changes  in  postal  laws^  loss 
from  this  source  became  less  important 

Table  11  needs  little  e!q)lanation.  A  word  s'hould  be  offered  concerning  the 
ratios  given  in  connection  with  circulation.  To  say  that  the  gross  annual  cir- 
culation  of  all  school  Journals  in  the  period  1855-1859  was  equal  to  twenty- 
two  hundredths  of  the  number  of  teachers  does  not  mean  that  22  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  were  subscribers.  From  what  has  been  said  previously  it  is  prob- 
able that  not  more  than  half  of  the  copies  circulated  went  to  teachers  at  thii 
time.  With  each  succeeding  period,  however,  these  ratios  more  nearly  indicate 
the  percentage  of  teachers  who  were  subscribers,  and  after  1880  the  numbor 
of  subscribers  other  than  teachers  was  insigiiillcant  Making  allowances  for 
the  facts  that  teachers  probably  read  copies  scut  to  school  officers,  and  for  the 
general  factors  of  exchanges,  and  of  uncirculated  cc^ies,  the  ratios  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  indicative  of  the  extent  to  wliich  teachers  made  use  of  school  journals 
at  different  periods.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  until  some  time  between  1SS5 
and  1890  was  the  gross  annual  circulation  of  all  school  journals  combined  equal 
to  the  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  country.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
method-device  papers  and  the  miscellaneous  group,  for  the  most  part  of  slmioir 
content  constituted  tliree-fourths  of  the  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

During  every  10-year  period  from  1850  to  1890  the  increase  of  circulation  of 
school  journals  showed  a  much  greater  ratio  over  tliat  of  the  preceding  perio«1 
than  did  the  general  circulation  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  combined.* 
During  the  last  10-year  period  of  the  century,*  in  common  with  nearly  all  dasB 

>  Calif.  Teacher.  1865.  III.  69. 
»  North  :  54,  136.  146. 
•Nllefl  Wkly.  Reg.,  1813,  IV.  280. 
«Am.  Annals.  1839. 

•Conn.  Common  Scfa.  MamuO,  1848.  II.  2mL  ,      ^, 

•Mass.  Cwnmon  Scb.  Jl..  1850.  XIII,  327.  ziv,  38.  ' 

Mowa  Instr..  1862,  IV.  58.  *  "^    **''    ' 

•Mass.  Teacher,  1870.  XXXIII.  400. 
•  Cf.  Hndson :  Joamallsm  In  U.  S.,  772. 
>*U.  8.  Census  Bep.,  1900.  VoL  IX,  part  II,  pp.  1040-104S,  1044. 
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Jonrnals  and  specialized  Journals  as  a  class*  there  was  a  marked  decline  in 
proportionate  growth.  This,  aside  from  its  evident  emphasis  upon  daily  news- 
paper circulation,  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  school  Journals,  beginning 
as  a  specialization  in  an  unoccupied  and  growing  field,  had  gradually  expanded 
until  quantitatiyely  this  field  was  preeii4>ted.  If  this  be  tme^  subsequent  de- 
velopment will  probably  l>e  found  to  keep  pace  quantitatively  with  increase  of 
the  teaching  population,  and  qualitative  adjustments  may  be  looked  for  rather 
than  any  such  rapid  expansion  of  circulation  as  characterized  the  period  fi^m 
1870  to  1900. 

Tablb  11. — Total  annual  drctUaiiom  of  educational  periodicals,  1840-1890, 


InttM 
United 
8UU8. 

Loal  (State) 
Jounukb. 

MeUMKi 
p^xsrs. 

Higher 

eduo»> 
tion, 
sden- 
tiOc 

study 
of 

edue»- 
tioa. 

Minor 

'^- 

interw 
esta. 

Other 
sofaooi 

Gross  etroula- 
tion. 

VlT«-y«ar  perfodt. 

Atct- 

tuoout 
tion. 

Batio  Ql 
olreul** 
Uoato 
ncimber 

of 
teM^en. 

Total. 

Ratio 

to 
mun- 
bcrof 
teach- 
ers. 

1840-1844 

13,400 
14,000 
9^500 
27,300 
14,500 
34,400 
37,800 
25,600 
42,900 
67,600 
80,800 
122,800 

PtrcL 

1,000 

11,300 

1600 

1,000 
37,500 
49,500 
57,400 
S1,000 
136,300 
186,900 
199,800 

1S»400 
35,300 
11.000 
31,700 
16,100 
53,500 
87.300 
84,460 
166,100 

30i,no 

523,300 
716,600 

Perct. 

aSI5-184S 

18S0-18S4 

1  12S,'382 

U43,38» 

1164,600 

1  180, 100 

230,600 

259,900 

396,600 

345,000 

382,100 

409,900 

8 
10 

9 
18 
16 
10 
-4 
20 
24 
30 

9 

A66^186t 

W,«6* 
97,200 
217,800 
363,600 

«500 
S600 
S600 
1,000 
1,100 
3,900 
3;  800 
13,100 
11,500 

"*  166" 

7I00O 
16,600 
39,900 

33 

1860-1864 

10 

1865-1860 

33 

1870-1874 

38 

187S-1879 

33 

in»-1884 

66 

1885-1889 

g7 

1890-1894 

137 

1805-1899 

177 

'  In  these  periods  it  WIS  necessary  to  estimate  the  nmnber  of  tcacheraln  a  few  Statea  where  ofltetal  reports 
Moladdnc. 
>  Estimates. 

Table  12  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  drculatlon  of  the  State  scliool 
journal  group,  since  it  includes  only  the  States  in  which  such  periodicals  were 
conducted.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  great  Increase  <tf  gross  circulatlcm  of  all 
school  journals  indicated  in  Table  11  is  but  slightly  due  to  this  class  of 
local  publications.  As  several  of  this  group  showed  a  tendency  to  decline 
during  the  last  five-year  period,  the  circulation  of  such  as  were  still  published 
in  1915  was  noted.  Their  gross  circulation  showed  a  slight  increase,  but  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  teachers,  a  decrease.  A  few  comparisons  of  the 
drculatlon  of  school  Journals  In  the  United  States  with  those  of  other  countries 
may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation.  Germany,  as  a  group 
of  States,  each  having  its  own  school  system,  offers  the  best  field  for  a  com- 
parative study,  though  the  oflldal  character  of  many  German  periodicals,  the 
strict  divisions  between  different  classes  of  schools  and  the  importance  of  re- 
ligion in  the  curriculum  make  close  comparison  Impossible.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  names  are  subject  to  Interpretation,  and  as  a  consequence 
periodicals  falling  Into  the  same  general  group  may  nevertheless  represent 
rather  unlike  purposes  and  content  In  securing  all  data  concerning  foreign 
periodicals,  the  plan  of  using  reports  extending  over  periods  of  several  years 
was  employed,  though  in  Germany  and  France  at  least  much  less  variation 
from  year  to  year  seems  to  exist  than  in  the  case  of  American  school  journals. 
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Table  12. — Circulation  of  local  ( State)  $chool  foumaU,  1850-1899* 


Num- 
ber of 
SUtes. 

Namber 

of 
teachers. 

Circulation. 

BtaU 

Five-y«ar 
periods. 

Total. 

Ratio  to 
number 

sinduded. 

teacberL 

1S5S-1850.... 

6 
12 

55,800 
05,479 

9,500 
20,200 

Pereeml. 
17 
27 

C< 

.,  N.  Y^ 

1*^60-1864.... 
1P65-18W.... 

8 
11 

73,800 
98,000 

15,700 
24,400 

21 
25 

c< 

.1. 

1870-1874.... 

16 

157,300 

87,800 

24 

JL 

n&,  Mft, 

1875-1870.... 

10 

124,000 

35,000 

21 

o 

1880-1884.... 

10 

209,000 

42,900 

SO 

A 

188&-1889.... 
180O-1804.... 

24 
«25 

272,900 
375,000 

67,100 
73,400 

25 
26 

A 
A 

1805-1809.... 

«27 

807,800 

94,800 

SI 

A 

I  Including  only  States  In  which  these  were  pablished. 

« lUinois  is  omitted.  1890-1000,  because  the  (wo  periodicals  deroted  to  State  interests  circulated  to  aea»' 
riderable  degree  in  other  States 

From  Table  14  It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  German  local  periodSoli 
is  large,  that  the  entire  number  of  school  journals  is  larger  than  in  tkm 
United  Stat€»,  and  that  the  majority  of  all  classes  have  a  small  circnMlHL 
Aside  from  the  presence  in  the  German  list  of  periodicals  devoted  to  r^lglaa 
and  the  larger  number  concerned  with  higher  education,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  comparison  is  the  almost  entire  absence  in  Germany  of  method- 
device  papers,  which  account  for  most  of  those  having  large  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  well-trained  teachers  of  Germany 
do  not  need  such  "  helps."  This  seems  a  reasonable  inference,  but  would  need 
for  complete  proof  a  careful  study  showing  that  untrained  or  poorly  trained 
teachers  In  this  country  furnished  the  only  market  for  these  papers. 

To  make  possible  a  more  direct  comparison  of  German  and  American  periodl* 
cals  the  statistics  of  gross  circulation  are  given  for  the  five-year  period, 
1805-1899. 

Table  13. — Total  circulation  of  Oerman  periodicals  for  teachers,  1805-1899, 


Local  (State  or  Province) 

Miscellaneous,  for  the  most  part  not  highly  specialized. 

Specialized,  representing  various  minor  interests 

Religious,  confessional  Interests „ 

Higher  education — study  of  education 


Total- 


109,800 

71,000 

6,100 

31,100 

20,800 
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Table  14. — Character  of  school  periodicals  in  the  United  Stafcs  and  Germany, 
as  measured  by  gross  annual  circulation,  five-year  period,  1895-1899, 


Oroas  drculatloa. 

LocaL 

Method. 

Higher 
education, 
studies  of 
education. 

Minor 
spedal- 

^^Sd 

interests. 

Religioii. 

Other 

school 

Journals. 

Total. 

U.S. 

Oer. 

U.S. 

Ger. 

U.S. 

Ger. 

U.S. 

Ger. 

U.S. 

Ger. 

U.S. 

Ger. 

U.S. 

Oer. 

Lecwthan  1,000 

38 

19 
11 
4 

1 
2 

1 

16 
5 
2 

"2 

6 
1 

2 

7 
2 

3 
14 

6 
13 
14 

8 
10 
16 
10 

8 

65 

1,000-1  999.' 

1 
2 

46 

2,000-2,999 

23 

3,000-3,999 

8 

4,000-4,999 

1 
2 

1 

s 

5,000-9,999 

1 

1 

10,000-19,999 

2 

7 

1 

2 

More  than  20,000 

Total 

30 

76 

9 

4 

23 

6 

7 

13 

86 

31 

84 

ISO 

The  number  of  teachers  In  Germany  for  the  same  period  was  approximately 
163,000.  Tlie  ratio  of  gross  circulation  to  the  number  of  teachers  was  thus  147 
to  100  (122  to  100  if  religious  periodicals  are  omitted),  as  compared  with  177  to 
100  for  the  United  States  (Table  14),  indicating  a  somewhat  less  general  circu- 
lation of  such  papers  than  in  the  United  State&  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
this  difference  is  more  than  fully  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  method- 
device  papers  in  this  country.  Frequency  of  Issue  must  be  considered  In  Inter- 
preting estimates  of  circulation.  In  this  there  has  been  little  variation ;  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  all  school  journals  established  in  the  United  States  have  been 
Issued  monthly,  very  often  during  10  months  or  the  "school  year.**  Horace 
Mann's  Common  Schooi  Journal  and  a  few  others  have  been  published  semi- 
monthly ;  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  irregularly  Issued,  usually 
appeared  four  or  five  times  a  year,  and  others  of  limited  circulation  could  be 
named  which  were  issued  less  often  than  10  times  annually.  Of  weelclles  there 
have  been  few,  the  most  worthy  of  note  being  the  School  Journal  of  New  York 
(1871-  );  New  England  Journal  of  Education  (1875-  );  the  Educational 
Weekly  of  Chicago  (1877-1881) ;  the  Educational  Weekly  of  Indianapolis  (1883- 
1885) ;  and  the  Eklucational  News  of  Pennsylvania  (published  weekly  at  different 
places,  1885-1808).  Only  four  of  importance  were  published  during  the  last 
five-year  period  of  the  century ;  two  were  semimonthly,  two  were  quarterly  or 
bimonthly,  and  about  80,  including  all  the  rest  of  any  significance,  were  monthly. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  In  Germany  3  dally,  about  50  weekly,  30  semi- 
monthly, 50  monthly,  and  15  quarterly  or  bimonthly  educational  periodicals. 
Both  France  and  England  also  show  a  greater  per  cent  of  school  Journals  which 
appear  weekly.  Evidently  the  magazine  rather  than  the  newspaper  type  has 
dominated  in  the  development  of  American  educational  Journalism,  though  the 
study  of  content  has  shown  the  very  great  and  Increasing  share  of  attention 
given  to  news  Items  for  many  years.  Just  why  periodicals  carrying  so  large  a 
per  cent  of  news  material  have  not  adopted  the  plan  of  more  frequent  issue 
might  be  difficult  to  understand  were  It  not  for  the  very  evident  great  difficulty 
of  finding  content  which  is  worth  while  even  when  Issued  but  10  or  12  times 
annually.  Corresponding  with  the  great  uniformity  of  monthly  issue,  the  8ut>- 
scriptlon  price  of  American  school  journals  was  very  generally  from  the  first 
$1  a  year.  Similar  periodicals  in  England,  France,  and  €rennany  showed  no  such 
uniformity,  though  the  average  was  pnAmbij  not  very  different.   In  considering 
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the  growth  of  clrculatioD  this  practical  constancy  of  subscrlptloa  price  at  all 
times  except  for  a  brief  period  when  war  prices  had  their  effect  should  l>e  kept 
In  mind.  A  dollar  each  year  to  a  teacher  with  a  salary  of  $40  or  $50  a  month 
would  represent  a  less  8«*ious  investmwt  than  to  a  teacher  receiving  $2  a  week 
and  board,  or  even  $15  or  $20  a  month.  Possibly  teachers  were  more  inclined 
to  weigh  carefully  the  valae  received  from  an  expenditure  which  loomeil  s<> 
large;  more  discerning  Judgment  would  no  doubt  have  been  used  toward  tho 
close  of  the  period  studied,  if  sabacribing  for  a  schocd  journal  had  meant  tb^ 
outlay  of  so  large  a  per  cejit  of  the  week's  earnings.  In  other  words,  great  in- 
crease in  circulation  was  not  proof  of  a  proportionate  increase  of  adaptation  to 
teacliers'  needs. 

SummariTdng  the  discufssion.  It  may  be  said  that  the  very  limited  circulation 
of  the  earlier  school  journals  was  almost  entirely  among  school  officers,  minis- 
ters, persons  prominent  In  various  other  professions,  and  among  teachers  hold- 
ing the  more  important  positions.  The  problem  of  proridlng  material  sufficiently 
general  to  appeal  to  the  laity  and  of  enough  professional  content  to  prove  of 
practical  value  to  teachers  was  gradually  given  up  as  imi)ossible  of  solution 
and  the  appeal  made  more  and  more  to  the  typical  teacher,  whose  limitations  in 
training,  experience,  and  opportunities  f6r  the  development  of  initiative,  re* 
sourcefulness,  and  taste  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  studies  as  w^  as  mat- 
ters of  common  observation.^  It  lias  been  shown  that  circulation  among 
teachers  has  gradually  Increased  until  the  probability  tliat  a  teacher  was  pro- 
vided with  some  sort  of  school  journal  was  pertiaps  60  times  as  great  in  1900 
as  in  1850.  This  estimate  assumes  tlmt  leas  than  half  of  the  gross  drculatloo 
in  1850  was  among  teadiers  and  that  the  number  who  subscribed  for  more 
than  one  would  not  be  proportionately  greater  at  one  time  than  at  anotlier.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  great  drcuiation  is  a  measure  also  of  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  those  who  teach ;  if  ample  support  is  accorded  to  inferior  periodi- 
cals, the  real  inferiority  is  that  of  the  teacliers;  if  hl^er  daas  journals  are 
most  adequately  supported,  this  is  an  equally  valid  index  of  superior  taste. 
Facts  have  also  been  cited  which  indicate  that  the  period  of  most  rapid 
growth  of  circulatioo  among  8cho<d  journals  as  a  dass  had  passed,  and  that 
further  development  would  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  further  speciali- 
zation and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  such  publications^  The  problem  of 
furnishing  teachers  with  at  least  some  kind  of  school  journal  having  been  soli^ed, 
emphasis  upon  tlie  character  and  value  of  those  in  circulation  may  be  expected 
to  assume  grester  Importance. 

^Coffmao;  The  Social  Compoaitioa  of  the  Teaching  Popalattoa,  SU 
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Income  from  subscrlx^tloBs  and  from  advertising  constitutes  the  cMef  sonrce 
of  revenue  for  periodicals.  Before  considering  these  in  relation  to  school  Jour- 
nals, several  minor  aids  to  their  financial  support  will  be  noted,  some  of  which, 
having  been  treated  elsewhere,  need  but  to  be  recalled  at  this  point  As  the 
first  of  these  may  be  named  State  subsidies,  quite  common  before  1875  and  con- 
tinued much  later  in  a  few  cases.  The  entire  sum  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
Is  estimated  at  a  little  less  than  $300,000,  In  addition  to  comparatively  small 
sums  used  by  local  school  officers  out  of  district  funds. 

Collections  taken  at  the  State  teachers*  issoclatlons  were  a  form  of  philan- 
thropy which  yielded  an  amount  of  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made, 
but  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  it  was  much  less  than  that  given  by  the  States 
officially. 

A  third  means  of  support,  quite  common  In  the  eariler  i)eriods,  was  the 
philanthropic  effort  of  well-to-do  persons  deeply  Interested  In  education.  The 
sacrifices  of  some  of  the  editors  themselves  were  not  Inconsiderable,  and  were 
made  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  consciousness  of  service  rather 
than  tangible  reward  would  probably  be  the  return  for  efforts  put  forth. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education.  In  recommending  State  aid  in 
circulating  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Is  quoted :  *  **  Thus  far 
Us  publication  has  been  sustained  by  individual  liberality  and  principally  by 
the  sacrifices  of  the  secretary  of  the  board**  (Barnard).  The  sacrifices  of  the 
same  editor  in  maintaining  his  greater  work,  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, have  been  mentioned,  and  less  remartcable  cases  of  editorial  zeal  were  not 
unusiml.  But  in  the  passion  for  free  e<lucatlon  and  Its  promotion  by  all  avail- 
able means  before  taxation  for  public  schools  was  well  developed,  contributions 
of  money  by  public-spirited  citizens  became  a  falriy  well  recognized  form  of 
charity,  depended  upon  to  some  extent  by  editors  of  educational  Journals.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education  •  quotes  the  Eclectic  Institute  Jour- 
nal of  Education:  "The  Journal  will  be  published  semimonthly  without  charge. 
For  any  sums,  however,  that  may  be  forwarded  as  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  education  a  suitable  number  of  additional  copies  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
donor  for  distribution.**    After  this  quotation  the  editor  continues: 

We  owe  it  to  Justice  to  state  that  a  «um  more  than  sufficient  to  circulate 
such  a  work  gratuitously  was  paid  the  last  year  In  providing  for  and  publish- 
ing the  Annals  of  Education  and  circulating  gratuitous  copies,  and  that  our 
subscription  the  present  year  Is  not  likely  to  do  more  than  discharge  this  arrear, 
leaving  all  the  labor  which  baa  been  besto%\ed  to  be  compensated  by  that  richest 
of  rewards    ♦    •    •    the  hope  of  doing  good. 

The  Common  School  Assistant*  (1836)  had  been  helped  by  ''a  number  of 
pliilanthropic  gentlemen,**  one  of  whom  sent  his  check  for  $100,  and  the  Common 

a  Rep.  of  Cohb.  B4.  of  Ed..  1841,  9.  •  ToL  I,  4,  20. 

•Amer.  Annals  •£  EO..  183:^  dOU 
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School  Advocate  of  niinois*  cites  these  precedents  In  making  its  own  appeal, 
as  follows: 

Perhaps  some  will  feel  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  Advocate  that  they  win 
furnish  us  the  means  for  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  a  number  of  copies. 
A  few  philanthropic  gentlemen,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  cheap  paper  for  tbe 
improvement  of  common  schools,  generously  contributed  the  means  of  pabltshlng 
50,000  copies  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  and  a  single  individual  ordered 
20,000  copies  of  a  sul>sequent  number  circulated  at  his  own  expense. 

I^ater  the  editor  mentions  an  Illinois  citizen  who  had  paid  for  sendiog  the 
Common  School  Assistant '  to  every  postmaster  In  liUnois.  '*A  generous  bene- 
factor" sent  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal*  to  500  committees, 
it^iulrlng  only  that  they  pay  postage.  The  "public"  contributed  one-third 
enough  to  pay  exi)enses  of  the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine.*  A  **  liberal 
citizen*'  supplied  all  the  districts  of  Polk  County  with  the  Voice  of  Iowa.' 
The  book  and  supply  house  of  William  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  sent  the 
School  Friend  for  two  years  free  to  all  teachers,  school  officers,  or  clergymen 
who  asked  for  it,*  the  purpose  being  **  not  wholly  benevolent"  The  circulation 
reached  12.000,  and  the  periodical  was  by  no  means  a  mere  advertising  sheet. 
The  same  company  donated  $200  to  aid  the  Indiana  School  Journal.* 

Such  examples  of  private  benevolence  were  not  rare,  and  though  the  adver- 
tising of  books  and  supplies,  private  schools,  and  other  commercial  motivef 
were  frequently  evident,  much  of  the  money  privately  contributed  toward  the 
circulation  of  educational  periodicals  came  as  the  result  of  genuine  faith  in 
education  showing  itself  in  unattached  philanthropy. 

As  an  organized  philanthropic  enterprise,  the  Peabody  Fund  l^it  financial 
aid  to  several  school  Journals  in  the  South  during  the  period  of  restoration  and 
revival  of  educational  institutions  after  the  Civil  War.  A  hundred  dollars 
annually  was  thus  used  to  circulate  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly*  in  Ten- 
nessee; the  same  journal  was  sent  to  West  Virginia  for  a  short  time  The 
u$(ual  plan  was  to  furnish  $200  a  year  to  a  local  State  school  journal.  Between 
1870  and  1884  such  aid  was  continued  in  Virginia  14  years;  West  Virginia,  10; 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  5;  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  4;  Tennessee  and 
Texas,  2;  and  Georgia,  1  year.  The  total  amount  thus  expended  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  was  about  $10,000.* 

The  general  facts  of  circulation  have  already  been  presented.  In  relation 
to  financial  support,  delinquency,  large  exchange  lists,  and  uncirculated  copies, 
and  the  adverse  effect  of  State  support  upon  general  circulation  should  be 
recalled.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  every  financial  stringency 
reflected  itself  in  increase  of  delinquency  and  decrease  of  rwiewals  and  new 
subscriptions.^  The  stress  of  the  Civil  War  stopped  the  publication  of  all  such 
periodicals  in  the  South ;  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  supplies,  100  to  200 
per  cent,  caused  most  of  the  surviving  Journals  in  the  North  to  increase 
subscription  prices,  which,  with  no  corresponding  change  in  teachers*  salari^, 
jjflfected  circulation  most  unfavorably." 

>  Common  School  Advocate,  1837,  I,  8. 
"1837.  I,  16. 

•  Mass.  Com.  Sch.  Jl.,  1852,  XIV.  80. 
<R.  I.  Ed.  Mag..  1833,  II,  4. 
•Voice.  1857,  I,  89. 

•Sch.  Friend.  1848,  II.  98.  130. 

»Ind    Sch.  J..  1856.  I,  9. 

•Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  1869.  XVIII.  75,  141. 

•  Peabody  Ed.  Fund  Proceed.,  1870-81,  1885. 
••Ind.  Sch.  J.,  1862,  VII,  62,  IX,  374. 
•lOhio  Ed.  Monthly,  1864,  XIII,  152. 
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Editorial  work  was  usually  perfonned  with  little  or  no  remuneration  among 
the  State  association  Journals  and  the  periodicals  officially  edited,  but  aside  from 
the  cost  of  publication  there  were  many  items  of  expense.  Paid  contributors 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal, and  occasionally  State  periodicals  note  the  cost  of  their  leading  articles.^ 
State  associations  sometimes  employed  State  agents,  part  of  whose  task  it  was 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  official  organ."  Lectures  by  the  editor,  free  copies, 
books,  and  other  rewards  were  given  for  new  subscribers,  lists  of  names,  or  set- 
tlement of  arrears;  free  copies  were  very  generally  sent  to  leaders  in  order  to 
secure  their  good  wilL*  Finally,  most  subscriptions  were  at  minimum  general 
rates,  and  very  often  even  lower  in  combinations  or  at  club  rates.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  It  is  not  difficult  to  accept  the  statement  so  frequently  made  that 
only  advertising  could  promise  financial  remuneration  to  editors  and  publishers^ 
and  that  without  advertising  all  school  Journals  would  have  been  conducted  at 
a  great  loss. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  educational  periodicals  like  the 
School  Review,*  which  announced  in  its  opening  number  that  it  was  supported 
by  tlie  publication  fund  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  of  Cornell  University 
and  "  unhampered  by  financial  problems,**  or  Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,'  which  is  said  to  have  cost  its  editor  $50,000  more  than  any  Bnd  all 
receipts  from  it,  all  educational  periodicals  have  depended  upon  advertising  for 
a  large  part  of  their  support 

Two  important  problems  presented  themselves  in  connection  with  advertis- 
ing— ^what  character  of  advertisements  to  admit  and  how  to  preserve  an  inde- 
pendent and  unsuspected  attitude  in  relations  with  great  advertising  companies, 
upon  whose  patronage  all  profit  or  even  the  life  of  a  periodical  depended.  Before 
making  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  support  derived  from  advertising,  these 
will  be  considered.  The  question  of  what  should  be  admitted  to  advertising 
columns  apparently  caused  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion  until  after  the 
Civil  War  period.  Books  and  school  supplies  occupied  most  of  the  space,  and  it 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question  for  a  school  Journal  to  advertise  anything  of 
doubtful  moral  influence.  But  in  the  great  expansion  of  circulation  among 
teachers  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  advertis- 
ing business,  all  this  changed.  Young  or  inexperienced  teachers  offered  a  much 
better  field  for  advertising  in  crude  and  flagrant  style  all  manner  of  near-frauds. 
Lottery  tickets,  mushroom  teachers'  insurance  schemes,  real  estate  speculations, 
and  mining  bonanzas,  fortune  tellers  and  medical  quacks,  lying  statements  with 
regard  to  irresponsible  private  schools,  and  miscellaneous  "  free  "  advertisements 
characteristic  of  the  poorest  farm  or  story  papers,  are  some  of  the  numerous 
questionable  forms  of  advertising  which  found  their  way  into  many  school 
Journals.    The  following  quotation  calls  attention  to  the  situation  :* 

There  are  many  fakers  who  prey  upon  the  public  through  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, and  some  of  the  worst  rascals  get  into  reputable  periodicals  by  paying  cash 
In  advance  for  their  advertisements.  •  •  •  It  has  been  said  by  persons  \fi 
a  position  to  know  whereof  they  speak  that  disreputable  advertisers  can  more 
easily  gain  access  to  the  columns  of  school  Journals  and  religious  periodicals 
than  to  any  other  class  of  publications.  In  our  opinion,  the  educational  press 
can  do  a  good  thing  for  its  members  and  for  the  teaching  fraternity  by  taking  a 
firm  stand  against  fraudulent  and  other  objectionable  advertisements. 

«Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  1874.  XXITT.  136. 

•Ind.  Sch.  J..  1856,  I,  269;  II,  126. 

•Mo.  Jl.  of  Ed.,  1867,  I,  13. 

«8ch.   Rev.,   1803,   I. 

•W.  8.  Monroe:  Ed.,  LatK>ra  of  Henry  Barnard,  10-20. 

•  Sch.  News  and  Practical  Ed.,  1890,  XIII,  65. 
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The  worst  phase  of  the  matter  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that  many  absolute 
frauds  or  charlatans  were  advertised,  as  that  the  somewhat  helpless  character 
of  much  of  the  ^teaching  popniation  led  to  misunderstanding  and  loss  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  read  such  advertisements  and  had  so  little  Int^tgenee  as  to 
take  them  literally.  Consider  the  possible  effect  upon  an  ignorant  child,  w1m> 
wished  to  secure  a  certificate  at  once  and  begin  teaching,  of  the  following  which 
was  part  of  a  full-page  advertisement  of  a  widely  circulated  school  Joomal : 

"  We  have  the  largest  normal  school  In  the  world  and  have  graduated  over 
10.000  teachers  during  the  past  five  years.    We  guarantee  satisdction," 

This  followed  a  statement  that  if  time  and  money  were  of  no  importance,  a 
regular  normal  school  might  be  considered,  but  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to 
secure  a  "normal  education"*  was  to  send  $3J25  to  enrolL  The  institutioo 
ad>'ertlsed  was  a  correspondence  concern  of  short  life.  While  there  were  fortu- 
nately several  school  journals  which  were  as  careful  about  the  Idnd  of  advertis- 
ing matter  admitted  as  the  average  magazine,  it  can  not  be  said  that  as  a  class 
the  character  of  the  advertising  pages  from  1880-1900  was  a  matter  to  be  proud 
of,  though  signs  of  Improvement  were  in  evidence. 

The  maintenance  of  an  independent  and  unsuspected  attitude  in  relation  to 
school-book  advertising  became  a  problem  with  the  growth  of  the  large  publish- 
ing  houses.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  discover  that  a  large  per  cent,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  interested  in  the  early  school  journals,  were  authors  or  publish- 
ers  of  textl>ooks,  and  both  the  advertising  pages  and  reviews  of  "  books  by  the 
editor"  often  show  their  leaning.  Competition  of  rival  companies  soon  gave 
commercial  value  to  such  preferences  and  accordingly  made  the  editors*  problem 
more  that  of  neutrality.  The  Teacher  and  Western  Educational  Magazine* 
states  the  case  as  follows : 

These  advertisements  go  largely  toward  sustaining  the  expense  of  publlcati<Hi, 
perhaps  one-half  or  more;  if  a  decided  preference  be  given  (to  certain  books » 
♦  ♦  ♦  tlieu  the  publishers  of  those  works  which  are  not  commended  with- 
draw tlieir  advertising.  The  journal  Is  therefore  muaaled,  and  It  ^tetrB  not  apeak 
out,  however  meritorioas  and  superior  a  work  may  be  that  appears,  and  however 
advantageous  its  introduction  Into  the  schools  might  be. 

The  same  difficulty  is  shown  more  graphically  by  tha  editor  of  the  MidUgan 
Teacher:* 

In  the  criticism  of  educational  works  it  Is  our  purpose  to  pursue  an  iadepeadeot 
coarse,  discussing  with  candor  *  »  *  the  merits  of  such  hooka  as  aeeai 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  so  little  Uts- 
crlnii nation  Is  used  in  the  criticisms  which  usually  appear  In  our  educational 
journals.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  such  notices  were  written  when  ^leetral 
booksellers  were  peering  over  editon^  shouldMra,  dictating  tecma  of  cofiuneaiJa- 
tion  and  threatening  displeasure  and  consequeat  Umbb  of  patronage  whenever 
their  manhood  prompts  an  adverse  though  honest  expressicm  of  opinion.  We 
fully  understand  that  in  these  days  when  printers  make  large  bills  without  com- 
punction, advertising  patronage  is  not  to  be  demised;  yet  we  hope  tlrts  will 
never  tempt  ue  to  withhold  our  honest  opinion  of  every  work  undar  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  Impossible  to  realize  the  position  of  editors  with  such  adrertlsini^ 
Without  it,  no  unsubsidized  school  journal  at  any  time  could  long  maintain  tt- 
iseli.  It  was  perhaps  due  to  thia  neoessity  for  caution  in  book  reviews  that  they 
nlmost  universally  lost  all  semblance  of  Tolue  as  estlBaates  of  boeka  under  eon- 
sUleratlon. 

The  independent  and  unsuspected  attitude  was  even  more  (HlDcult  In  the  few 
cases  of  educational  journals  puMlsbed  bf  large  book  py^liiddag  houses.  The 
editor  of  an  ordinary  State  association  or  tndependoit  periodical,  if  the  author 
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fow  textbooks,  might  be  prejudiced  In  tbeir  favor ;  the  large  publishing  house 
Duntered  the  same  problem  with  regard  to  a  large  list  of  books.  And  no  mat- 
how  Dearly  neutral  all  book  references  might  be,  rivals  were  still  suspicious, 
i  editor  of  the  American  Annals '  in  commenting  upon  school  papers  says : 
heae  are  becoming  quite  numerous.  Ohio  has  three,  and  another  is  proposed, 
lols  has  one.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  can  scarcely  have  too  many  of  these  journals 
vided  they  are  conducted  In  the  right  spirit,  by  judicious  men,  and  for  right 
[M)9es.  But  if  they  are  designed,  as  we  fear  some  of  them  are,  such,  for  ex- 
>ie,  as  the  Common  School  Advocate,  of  Cincinnati,  chiefly  to  "*-  puff  "  or  sell 
a  in  books  or  accomplish  certain  local  purposes^  they  will  be  of  little  service 

in  the  end  perhaps  a  nuisance. 

he  first  school  Journal  published  by  one  of  the  large  book  companies,  the 
erican  Educational  Monthly,'  devoted  more  than  100  pages  to  a  defense  of 
of  the  company's  books,  and  drew  largely  upon  its  textbooks  for  its  articles 
»n  method.  Its  successor.  The  National  Teachers'  Monthly,*  deemed  it  neces- 
y  in  its  opening  number  to  proclaim  its  independence,  stating  that : 

JUioui^  issued  by  a  book  publishing  honse,  tlie  National  Teachers  Monthly 
i  rise  above  all  private  interests;  will  have  strong  convictions  and  express 
m. 

Nevertheless  a  very  great  per  cent  of  the  pages  of  this  periodical  during  most 
its  existence  was  filled  with  quotations  from  books  issued  and  sold  by  its 
>li8her8,  who  also  occivried  more  than  half  of  the  advertising  space.  The 
>lir*s  keen  suspicion  of  anytliing  having  corporate  interests  as  its  moving 
ce  and  the  discriminating  sense  d  editors  made  these  periodicals  the  subject 
much  unfriendly  notice  by  rival  "independent**  publications.  So  long  as 
ry  were  issued  free  and  frankly  for  advertising  purposes  less  adverse  criti- 
(n  occurred. 

riie  proportion  of  support  derived  from  advertising  increased  from  the  first 
[il  In  many  instances  It  ceased  to  be  the  case  of  an  educational  journal  de- 
iug  part  of  Its  space  to  advertising  and  became  tliat  of  an  advertising  sheet 
•rylng  a  few  columns  of  school  news  or  petty  schoolroom  devices.  In  the 
mer  circulation  was  an  Important  source  of  revenue;  In  the  latter  money 
elved  from  circulation  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity  when  compared  with 
>  added  advertising  value  of  a  large  subscription  list*  Newspapers  and 
iodicals  in  general  secured  a  little  less  than  half  of  their  support  from  ad- 
•tlslng  In  1880,  and  considerably  more  than  half  In  1900,"  and  a  study  of  ad- 
tislng  pages  and  published  rates  indicates  that  school  journals  depended  no 
3  upon  this  source  of  income.  In  relation  to  advertising  as  well  as  circula- 
n,  the  local  journal  was  at  a  disadvantage.  The  competition  of  successful 
irnals  of  wide  circulation  is  mentioned  as  a  serious  problem  as  early  as  1870.* 
'ore  any  educational  periodicals  of  very  large  circulation  were  In  the  field, 
e  advantage  of  a  large  subscription  list  showed  itself  both  in  higher  rates 
1  in  the  increased  amount  of  space.  Journals  of  the  method-device  type 
m  1880-1900  averaged  about  20  per  cent  larger  proportion  of  advertising 
terlal  than  those  of  the  local  group,  and  some  others  carried  an  even  greater 
ount. 

•>om  the  discussion  of  support  it  may  be  seen  that  school  Journals  as  a  class 
re  been  close  to  the  poverty  line.  Even  ordinary  advertising  was  not  suffi- 
nt  to  keep  many  alive  and  render  a  few  prosperous.  Two  auxiliary  enter- 
ses  associated  themselves  with  educational  periodicals  very  early  and  very 

« 1888.  VIII,  285.  *  North.   85. 

•1864-1874,   I,  XI.  'U.  8.  12th  Census,  IX.  Part  III,  1040. 

•1S74,  I,  20.  •Ohio  Ed.  Mo.,  1S70,  XIX,  468. 
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naturally — the  school-supply  business  and  the  teachers'  agency.  No  specific 
mention  has  been  made  of  either  of  these,  for  with  few  exceptions  all  the  more 
prosperous  Journals  since  1870  were  connected  with  one  or  both  of  these.  The 
wTiter  has  been  unable  to  find  more  than  a  few  in  general  or  local  circulation 
among  teachers  during  a  period  of  five  or  more  years  since  1870  not  partly 
dei^endent  upon  tliese  for  support  And  in^  the  case  of  these  few,  especially 
in  the  State  or  local  grpup,  It  was  usually  State  aid  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
appropriation  or  substantial  clerical  assistance  or  office  quarters  furnished  at 
State  expense  that  kept  these  periodicals  allTe. 

A  summary  of  all  that  has  been  indicated  In  this  and  preceding  chapters 
concerning  support  would  show  that  the  problem  has  seldom  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Philanthropy,  no  matter  how  disinterested  and  commendable,  has  not 
4)een  sufficient  in  extent  to  constitute  a  large  element  The  theory  involTed  In 
State  subsidies  is  plausible  enough;  it  would  seem  to  make  possible  placing 
before  teachers  or  officers  a  better  periodical  than  they  were  willing  to  pay  for. 
but  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  subsidized  journals. 
And  though  the  great  d^>endence  upon  advertising  and  auxiliary  undertakings 
of  commercial  nature  has  often  proved  a  deleterious  influence,  and  amblUoua 
editors  have  found  that  their  high  ideals  of  content  have  carried  tb^n  above 
the  paying  level,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  Independent  editorship,  when 
united  with  reasonable  business  ability,  has  inroduced  the  best  periodicals.  A 
few  superior  editors,  however,  might  have  achieved  a  higlier  degree  of  leader- 
ship and  wrought  more  effectively  had  they  beoi  aided  by  some  fund  or  endow- 
ment which  exercised  no  trammeling  influence  upon  their  activities.  Such  an 
endowment  should  yield  large  returns  to  education  In  the  improvement  d  edu- 
cational periodicals. 
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Chapter  IX. 
SUMMARY  AND  PRESENT  TENDENCTES. 


The  development  of  educational  periodicals  has  been  sketched  from  remote 
and  general  European  origins.  /Broadly  speaking,  after  pioneer  efforts,  three 
stages  may  be  marked — the  official.  State  teachers'  association,  and  Independent 
or  commercial,  though  official  connections  have  not  entirely  dTsappeared  and 
commercial  motives  were  always  strongly  In  evidence.  Originally  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  among  the  more  Influential  classes  of  the  general 
public,  rather  than  among  tlie  rank  and  file  of  those  who  taught,  their  content 
has  gradually  been  made  more  professional  until  few  except  teachers  would  be 
expected  to  find  value  In  the  pages  of  95  per  cent  of  themy  A  brief  summarizing 
.statement  of  the  more  important  tendencies  of  this  study  will  be  given. 

Specialization,  In  addition  to  being  responsible  for  the  State  periodicals  and 
the  short-lived  county  Journals,  showed  Itself  in  many  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  grade  teachers,  high-school  teachers,  klndergartners,  and  minor  Interests 
and  groups.  Nearly  every  educational  fad  or  fashion  develops  its  special  organ. 
Such  minor  educational  movements,  as  a  rule,  being  short-lived,  but  zealously 
advocated  by  a  few,  their  periodicals  have  usually  been  Intensely  devoted  to 
their  one  ideal,  and  decline  or  disappear  when  Interest  in  the  "reform** 
wanes.  Such  ventures,  It  may  be  noted,  were  increasingly  numerous  toward 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  launched. 
Their  chances  of  surviving  as  long  as  five  years  are  certainly  not  greater  than 
1  In  5,  if  the  period  from  1870-1900  may  be  taken  as  a  general  Indication 
of  their  probable  success. 

The  local  school  Journals,  originally  designed  to  promote  State  systems  of 
education  to  constitute  an  official  medium  between  State  and  local  school 
officers,  or  to  contain  the  reports  and  addresses  of  State  teachers*  associations, 
performed  an  unmeasured  but  very  large  service.  No  one  can  read  extensively 
among  the  volumes  issued  before  1870  without  being  Impressed  with  the  great 
zeal  for  public  education  displayed  by  their  editors  and  supporters,  and  when 
the  character  of  tlielr  content  and  circulation  is  considered,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  exercised  considerable  influence  In  creating  and  shaping 
school  systems,  and  In  diffusing  liberal  views  of  what  public  education  should 
become.  They  have,  however,  encountered  limitations  In  nearly  every  direction. 
Fluancially,  they  have  never  been  independent ;  when  not  openly  subsidized  by 
tlie  State  they  have  leaned  ui)on  official  patronage  of  various  kinds — advertis- 
ing advantages,  printing  contracts,  or  clerical  assistance  due  to  connection  with 
the  educational  department  of  State  governments,  or  associated  themselves  with 
commercial  teachers*  agencies  and  the  school  supply  business.  They  have  sel- 
dom been  able  to  support  editors  of  ability  who  could  profitably  iq^end  much 
time  In  conducting  them,  with  the  result  that,  as  a  class,  it  may  be  said  that 
State  school  Journals  have  been  poorly  edited.  By  name  and  nature  the  circula- 
tion of  such  periodicals  was  limited  to  a  single  State.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  method  content  they  were  unable  to   compete   with   the   widely 
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circulated  method  Journals  which  had  greater  advertising  patronage  and  better 
facilities  for  securing  the  services  of  regular  contributors.  Question  books 
made  lists  of  examination  questions  available  without  subscribing  for  a  school 
Journal.  School  laws,  less  subject  to  change  and  better  understood,  ceased  to 
be  dependent  upon  school  periodicals  for  explanations  and  comments ;  Improved 
office  facilities,  especially  the  vaa  of  svch  machines  as  the  mimeograph  aad 
multlgraph,  have  made  possible  more  prompt  and  extensive  circular  letter  corre- 
spondence, thus  further  supplanting  fb%  local  Jotumal  as  an  official  medlam  c^ 
even  the  bearer  of  official  news.  State  teachers'  associations  have.  In  general, 
much  larger  membership  than  fbrmerly.  which  Increases  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  their  reports,  and  this  largely  removes  addresses  delivered  or  papers 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  from  the  legitimate  content  of  the  local  journal, 
since  few  care  to  pay  fbr  material  which  will,  a  little  later,  be  received  with- 
out expense.  Papers  read  at  local  gatherings,  or  teachers'  Institutes,  whi<A 
have  often  taken  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  State  association  discussions, 
may  be  considered  as  a  class  to  have  much  greater  value  for  their  writers  than 
for  subscribers  at  large,  who  are  apparently  expected  to  read  them.  StJll 
further  tending  to  reduce  the  field  once  occupied  by  the  local  Journal,  State 
departments  of  education  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to  publish  an  In- 
rreased  number  of  bulletins,  directories,  and  special  reports,  some  of  these 
Issued  periodically;  and  a  number  of  the  State  associations  and  the  National 
Education  Association  are  publishing  thefr  proceedings  quarterly  or  monthly, 
which  lends  them  something  of  the  nature  of  a  periodical  In  consideration  of 
the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  local  Journals  have  in-eemlnence  only  In  the 
field  of  local  school  newa  The  general  purpose  Ideal  of  the  local  Journal  seems 
to  be  Impossible  of  realization  when  all  the  factors  are  considered.  As  a  smaller 
and  less  inclusive  type  of  publication,  frankly  finding  its  function  In  giving 
school  news,  the  local  Journal  wouM  have  a  field  of  Its  own.  And  adopting  the 
educational  newspaper  Ideal  would  probably  result,  as  hi  Ehigland,  France,  and 
CJermany,  In  greater  frequency  of  issue  for  this  class  of  periodicals. 

The  method  and  device  Journals  began  and  continued  as  a  specialization  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  actually  engaged  In  the  work  of  instructing  children 
in  common  school  subjects.  It  would  seem  that  with  the  growth  of  departmental 
teaching,  such  Journals  might  be  expected  to  develop  for  each  branch  In  the 
curriculum,  and  pioneers  in  this  netvly  spedallzird  field  of  single  subject  pub- 
lications show  a  tendency  to  give  less  attention  to  devices  of  presentation  and 
•  more  to  securing  good  supplementary  content  While  their  problems  are  dtff^- 
ent,  there  seems  to  be  no  final  reason  why  grade  teachers  should  not  have  as 
serious  studies  of  the  subjects  they  teach  as  are  available  for  their  colleagues 
In  high  schools,  instead  of  so  much  of  what  has  been  named  '*  method  chasing  " 
as  has  usually  been  characteristic  of  their  professional  papers.  But  the  largest 
single  field  for  publishers  of  school  Journals  to  supply.  Is  that  of  grade  and  rural 
teachers  who  give  instruction  In  many  subjects.  So  long  as  the  majority  of 
these  want  ready-made  devices  and  lesson  plans  fully  elaborated,  with  questions 
and  material  assembled,  so  long  will  such  material  be  characteristic  c(t  the 
most  generally  circulated  school  Journal.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  bet- 
ter method  papers  have  developed  many  exceedingly  helpful  aids  for  which  the 
epithet  of  ••  ready  made  "  should  carry  no  adverse  significance.  These  neither 
recognize  nor  violate  important  educational  principles,  but  free  teachers  fMra 
the  routine  or  even  manual  efforts  of  mudi  mechanical  work,  which  would  be 
slightly,  If  any  better,  for  being  original  or  executed  to  meet  expressly  a  local 
situation.  It  has  by  no  means  imiversally  been  the  most  Ignorant  or  Incapabb 
teachers  who  have  asked  for  practical  helps  for  schoolroom  work,  and  the  cot- 
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\ 
ceptlon  of  what  Is  practical  may  be  expected  to  change  with  general  Improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force. 

The  group  of  periodicals  devoted  to  higher  education  and  to  serious  studies 
of  education  has»  of  course,  t>een  of  many  times  greater  importance  than  their 
inconsiderable  cicculatioii  wo>iUd  aeeoL  ta  indicate;  and  the  immber  of  these 
showed  a  tendency  to  increase  much  more  evident  if  the  catalogue  of  those  In  ex- 
lateiM!e  ia  IdlB  be  compared  witb  the  List  of  those  pulOiflhed  in  1885  or  1900. 
Tlie  value  of  tills  ciae»  of  pariodkals-  ceosists  nol:  alone  i&  the  Quality  end  plane 
of  the  studies  they  contalji^  but  Ini  the  fact  tbat  these  almeet  alene.  »«ftng  edu- 
cational  periodicale  give  us  a  coaelderable  point  of  eontact  with  edueatlonftl 
movements  ef  the  past,  or  In  other  countries*  They  are  seriously  conceraed  with 
principles  and  the  philosophy  which  muet  uaderlie  any  sane  or  large  views 
of  education^  rather  than  the  ephemeral  expedieiUa  of  educational  machinery, 
and  they  make  possible  worthy  eomparisona  of  our  methods  of  solving  adied 
problems  by  occasional  discussions  of  the  means  used  in  other  times  and  by 
other  Peebles.  It  is  not  too  mudi,  perhaps,,  to  say  that  the  tendency  to  over- 
emphasise tlie  external  phaaea  of  edoeatieo,.  illustrated  by  our  magnifieexU 
school  buildijiga  filled  too  often,  with  mediocre  or  inferior  teachers,,  and  the 
general  readiness  of  the  educational  public  to  seize  upon  and  advocate  super- 
ficial remedies  for  school  situations  of  fundamental  social  Importance,  are  due 
to  lack  o£  ae^iiaiotaiice  with  the  esp»i«ice  of  tiM  educatienBl  world  of  which 
we  form  a  part.  This  small  group  of  journals  performs  the  Important  service 
of  connecting  us  with  this  world  by  furnishing  educational  thought  detached 
from  the  immediate  problem?  of  how  to  teadi-,  or  manage,  or  finance,  or  regulate 
our  schools.  As  die  general  intdUgence  of  teachers,  rlaes^  these  wIU  doubtless 
be  a  greatly  inereaaed  demand  for  aech  perfed^cs^. 

The  proper  function  of  the  school  Journal  can  be  definitely  stated  only  when 
due  regard  is  given  to  diverse  interests  and  varytog-  intellectual  levete  among 
teachers.  In  addittim  to  edocatfbsal  news»  which  in  itself  is  worth  while,  it 
should  contain  vital  geneval  ewiteBC  ef  tntefeet  to  all  students  of  education. 
Ideally  this  should  Include  all  who  teach ;  practically  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
teachers  devote  much  attention  ta  educational  matters  not  doselj  connected  witii 
their  own  worlL  The  only  zseana  by  which  a  teachers^  perlodiesd  can  realize 
its  purpose  widely  is  to  approximate  the  plane  ef  Utte  midtitu^ ;  fa  doing  this 
it  will  meet  disapproval  freni;  many*  able  minds  which  do  not  need  spKiQe  helpa 
aad  to  seme  extent  from  edncatlonfll  leaders  who  naturally  would  prefer  a 
greater  amount  of  material  of  leaa  mechaftleal  natures  But  the  educational 
journal  which  does  not  furnish  a  large  amount  of  directly  applicable  contest 
finds  itself  isolated — read  by  a  select  class,  tov^rtant  b«t  not  Eargei  It  fs  not 
a  question  of  expense ;  the  best  higlH^ade  edneatlonal  periodfcals  would  not 
lie  widely  read  if  circulated  gratuitously,,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tiieir  intelle'!' 
tual  level  and  that  of  the  majority  of  teachere  do  not  coincide.  It  is  a  sign  of 
a  better  culture  level  among  teachoa  that  the  diaractGr  ef  the  specific  material 
in  school  loumala  ie  improfving;  when  all  SQch  perio^cals  reach  the  plane  of 
furnishing  a  considerable  ameunt  of  seckma  gimeral  m^t^wJ^'J  iq^en  education, 
along  with  valuable  specific  helps  based  upon  sound  principles,  it  will  be  possible 
to  aver  that  they  ore  reaHaing  their  pmper  fBBrttett  in  the  fafleet  degree> 
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The  accompanying  list  Includes,  in  most  cases,  dates  of  establishment  and  but 
isHue ;  auspices,  if  other  than  private,  under  which  the  periodical  was  condncted, 
and  mention  of  other  Important  features,  prior  to  1900,  such  as  long  terms  of 
editorship.  Unless  specifically  stated  as  otherwise,  monthly  publication  Is  Indi- 
ciited.  For  convenience  the  list  Is  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  Includes 
all  educational  periodicals  established  before  the  close  of  1875;  the  second,  aQ 
of  importance  whose  first  appearance  was  since  that  time ;  the  third  embraces 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  unimportant  or  short-Uved  publications  since  1875, 
but  excludes  county  papers. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed:  Those  conventionally  used  to 
indicate  States ;  S.  T.  A.  for  State  Teachers*  Association ;  and  ±  for  date  of  last 
Issue.  The  name  Barnard  In  parentheses  following  that  of  a  periodical  Indicates 
that  the  only  Information  concerning  it  was  taken  from  Dr.  Barnard's  Met. 

A.  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  ESTABLISHED  BEFORE  187«. 

J811. 

Jan,  Juvenile  Monitor  or  Educational  Magaslne.    New  York. 

Henry  Barnard  states  tliat  this  waa  the  earliest  serial  publication  in  thU 
country  devoted  to  edncation  and  names  Albert  Pickett  as  its  editor.  (Bai^ 
nard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  1875,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  942.) 

1818. 

Feb,  The  Academician.    New  York. 

Semlmontlily.  Conducted  by  All>ert  and  John  Pickett,  president  and  cor- 
responding secretary,  respectively,  of  the  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Teachem.** 
Twenty-five  numt)ers  issued.     ±  January  29,  1820. 

1826. 

Jan,  American  Journal  of  Education.    Boston. 

William  Russell,  editor.  Became  bimonthly,  1829 ;  called  American  Journal 
of  Education  and  American  Lyceum,  1880 ;  ±  July,  1830,  continued  in  Ameri- 
can Annals  of  Education. 

Nov,  Teachers*  Guide  and  Parents*  Assistant    Portland,  Me. 

Semimonthly.  J.  L.  Parkhurst,  editor.  ±  1828.  Incorporated  with  Ameri- 
can Journal  or  Education,  March,  1828.  Infant  school,  Pestaloizian  method; 
quotations  from  Neef,  Griscom,  Jardine,  Edgeworth,  and  local  papers. 

1829, 

Apr,  The  School  Magazine.    Boston. 

W.  C.  Woodbrldge,  editor.     ±  1829.     (Barnard.) 

American  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Education 
Society.    Andover,  Mass. 

Conducted  by  secretary  of  the  society.  ±  1843.  (Not  a  school  periodical 
primarily.)  Concerned  chiefly  with  higher  education  and  the  education  of 
theological  students :  part  of  each  number  devoted  to  educational  intelligence : 
one  or  two  comprehensive  surveys  of  public  education  based  upon  ofllcial 
reports,  personal  observation,  and  correspondence  of  the  editor. 

ISM. 

Jimc.  E<Iucation  Reporter  and  Weekly  Lyceum.    Boston. 

Published  by  Willis  and  Rand  at  office  of  Boston  Recorder.  Rev.  A.  Rand, 
editor.  Infant  schools,  Lancaster,  Fellenberg.  Wide  range  of  educatlooal 
topics — teachers,  method,  discipline,  books  and  apparatus,  course  of  study. 
±  January,  1881. 

Jttly.  The  Schoolmaster.    Hempstead,  L.  L 

Semimonthly.  Timothy  Clowes,  editor.  Mentioned  as  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  teachers  and  scholars  especially  of  common  schooU.  Probably  only  one  or 
two  numbers  issued. 
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18S0. 

Aug,  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction  and  Journal  of  Literary 
Institutions.    Boston. 

W.  C.  Woodbrldge.  editor,  1831-1838 ;  M.  F.  Hubbard,  editor,  1889.  Con- 
ducted by  William  Alcott  during  1837.     ±  December,  1839. 

18SL 

July,  Academic  Pioneer.    Cincinnati. 

By  Western  Academic  Institute.    ±  1831 ;  only  few  numbers  issued. 

Dec,  Reporter  and  Journal  of  Education.    Boston. 

W.  C.  Woodbridge,  editor.     ±  1831.     (Barnard.) 

Jan.  Journal  of  Instruction  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers.    Phila- 
delphia. 

Semimonthly.     ±  March,  1882.     (Barnard.) 
1H32. 
Apr,  Eclectic  Institute  Journal  of  Education.    Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  O.  Peers,  editor. 

July,  Family  Lyceum.    Boston. 

J.  Holbrook,  editor.     ±   1832.     (Self-Instructor  and  Joomal  of  the  Unl- 
Tersal  Lyceum,  New  York,  1842-43,  by  the  same  editor.) 
1833, 
June.  Southern  Journal  of  Education.    Georgia. 

(Barnard.) 
1834. 

Inciter.    Lancaster,  Pa. 

Schoolmaster  and  Academic  JoumaL  Oxford,  Ohio.    ±  1834. 

1835, 

Jan,  Monthly  Journal  of  Education.    Princeton,  N.  J.  (Philadelphia). 

B.  C.  Wines,  editor  of  first  six  numbers ;  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  called 
Monthly  Advocate  of  Education ;  but  no  more  numbers  Issued  until  January, 
1880 ;  then  called  Schoolmaster  and  Advocate  of  Education.  J.  Frost,  editor. 
±  1836.  Much  quotation  from  Cousin's  report  and  London  Journal  of 
Education. 
1836. 
Jan.  Ck>mmon  School  Assistant    Alhany,  N.  Y. 

J.  Orvllle  Taylor,  editor.     Nearly  40,000  copies  monthly  circulated  during 
first  year,  to  a  great  extent  gratis,  through  the  efforts  of  **  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic  gentlemen."      ±    April,    1840.      Cousin's   report,   short   articles   on 
method.     Fellenberg,  Pestaloul. 
1837. 

Jan.  Common  School  Advocate.    Madison,  Ind. 
William  Twining,  editor.     ±  1837. 

Jan.  Common  School  Advocate.    Jacksonville,  111. 

Published  for  one  year  by  B.  T.  and  C.  Qowdv ;  edited  by  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win. ±  November  or  December,  1837.  Cousin^s  reports,  extracts  from  State 
reports. 

Jan.  Common  School  Advocate.    CincinnatL 
±   1841.     (Barnard.) 

Jan.  Universal  Educator.    Cincinnati. 
Nathaniel  Holly,  editor. 

Mar.  Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Science.    Cincinnati. 
John  W.  Pickett,  editor.     Organ  of  Western  Literary  Institute.      ±  «  Feb- 
ruary, 1838.     Female  pdocatloo.     8towe*8  report.  Lancaster,  Pestalozu;  chief 
contributors,  Pickett,  McGuffy,  and  various  ministers. 

1838, 

Alar,  Journal  of  EMucation.    Detroit 

Last  two  numbers  of  Vol.  I  and  all  of  Vol.  II  issued  from  Marshall,  111. 
John  D.  Pierce,  State  superintendent,  editor.  Sent  to  all  school  boards  at 
State  expense,  dt:  at  end  of  second  volume,  February,  1840.  Cousin's  (Prus- 
sian) report  In  full ;  Stowe's  report,  comments  of  superintendent 

J/ar.  Ohio  Common  School  Director. 

Samuel  Lewis.  State  superintendent,  editor.  Circulated  at  State  expense. 
8towe*s  report,  addresses  of  State  superintendent*  Cousin's  reports.  Cir- 
culated a  year. 

Apr,  Pestalozzlan.    Akron,  Ohio. 

BawteU  and  Smith,  editors.    ±  1888. 
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18S8. 

Apr.  Tt^  Bducator.    EaoUmu  Pa. 

Semimonthly.     Edited  by  teachers  of  Laftpette  Collcca.     ^    Ansost   15w 

1839.    QuotatioDs  from  State  reports,  Stowe's  report.  OermaB,  Eosllali,  aad 

Dtttch  educattofi,  FeUenberg. 

July,  Educational  Disseminator.    Cincinnati. 

A.  and  J.  W.  Pickett*  editors.     :t  IBM- 

Auff,  OMmecdctit  Onmocm  S^iool  Joufval.    Hartford. 

Published  under  directkn  of  Boani  «f  C»ma>l«alrwieni  of  Gaaimon  Bchoola ; 
Henry  Barnard,  uecretanr  of  board,  editor,  SospeDded,  1S42 :  revlred  by  Bar- 
nard in  1851  as  Coon^ticQt  Oommoo  School  Jowaal  and  Annals  of  Edaoa- 
tion,  and  edited  by  him,  1851-1S54 ;  continued  (new  series)  as  ozBas  of 
C  &  T.  A..  ISGi-llett,  under  nmaajemeat  of  <wmittf»  oT  ^Bditara.  Saat  to 
all  school  visitors  at  expense  of  State  during  most  of  the  time.  A  frv 
volumes  published  at  New  Britain.     ±  December,  1806. 

J8S9. 

Jan.  Common  School  Journal.    Boston. 

SomiBHmtMy.  Horace  Bfanii,  seeretary  Maaaadbnaetts  Board  of  Education* 
editor.  1839-1848 ;  WilUam  B.  Fowle.  editor^  1M9-1B62.     ^  December,  1852. 

Jan,  Family  and  School  Visitor.    Bangor  and  Portland,  He. 
CyrU  Pearl,  editor. 

mo. 

Mar,  District  School  Journal  for  the  State  of  New  York.    Alboxij. 

First  volume  Issued  from  Geneva.  Francis  Dwi^t,  editor.  1840-1845; 
a  S.  RandaU,  1846-1847.  1850 ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell  and  Sdward  Cooper  each 
editor  for  a  year  or  more.  State  subscribed  for  more  tlian  10.000  co^ea  an- 
nually. 1841-1850.  onited  with  New  York  Jooraal  9i  JBdaeatiMi  aa  J>lBtrict 
Bcho€«  Journal  of  Education  ot  the  SUte  of  New  York.  May,  1851.  it  ApriL 
1858.  -^      f  ". 

J8tL 

Jan,  Mirror  and  Stsdenti'  Repository.    NewtMiry,  Vt 

**  Davated  ta  tba  interaata  of  oDsmoa  scboal  adaeatlan,  adance,  and  litera- 
ture.**    ±  Deoamber,  1841. 

ifoy.  IlUnois  Common  Bdiool  Advoeate.    Springfield. 

Published  under  auspices  of  Illinois  State  Teachers'  fteetety;  E.  R.  Wiley 
and  A.  T.  Bledsoe.  puDlistiing  committee.     Only  flva  numt>ers  iaaued.  lia^ 

September. 

Kov.  Kental  Cultivator.    Foushkeepsie. 

Isaac  HarriDtftoB,  editor.     ±  October,  1842. 

•  m2, 

Apr,  Western  School  Journal.    Louisville,  Ky.  (or  Covington 7) • 
O.  S.  Leavitt,  editor.     ±  1842. 

ms. 

Oct,  Southern  Educational  Journal.    Mobile,  Ala. 
F.  H.  Brooks,  editor.     (Baraard.) 

mh 

Jan,  Common  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  PhHadelphta. 

*'  Published  under  supervision  of  the  Bopertntendent  of  Common  Srbodls 
of  the  Commonwealth."  John  8.  Hart,  editor.  '±  DeoaalMr^  1844.  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  and  reports,  quotations  from  Biann  and  Barnard. 

Feb,  Teachers*  and  Pupils*  Advocate.     Phllad^hla. 
E.  Rea.  editor.     (Barnard.) 

Sept,  Teachers*  Advocate    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Cooper,  editor,  1846-1847.  Semorad  to  New  Tork.  united  with 
American  Journal  of  Education.  1847.     ±  May,  1847. 

yov.  Journal  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instructton. 

Edited  by  Henrv  Barnard  and  oaomlttee  of  edilors.  First  ▼olume  included 
14  numt>ers  and  lo  extras ;  aecond  and  tklrd  volumoa  even  laraer*  ih  Januarr. 
1849.  m^      ^  jr. 

Jan.  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health,  Boston. 
William  W,  Coracn,  M.  D.,  a^tor.    ±  1#I9. 

July,  Essex  County  Constellation.    Newburyport,  Mass. 


Weekly.    John  S.  Foster,  editor.    With  16  aeatsttHUors*  tmm  ktiag  asdatetec 
the  rest  chiefly  •choolmaa.    x  Jane^  1847* 
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me. 

July.  Ohio  School  Journal.    Kirtland. 

A.  D.  Lord,  e<Utor.  RemoFed  to  Colnmbus  after  first  year.  ±  January, 
1800,  united  with  School  Friend  of  andnnatt 

Oct,  Common  School  Advocate.    Indianapolis. 

H.  F.  West,  editor.    One  number  published. 

Oct.  School  Friend.    Cincinnati 

W.  B.  Smith  ft  Co..  publishers.  Gratuitous  circulatloo  durina  first  two 
years ;  united  with  Ohio  School  Journal,  January,  1850,  and  called  School 
Friend  and. Ohio  Journal  of  Bducatlon.     ±  September,  1801. 

Nov.  Free  School  Clarion.    Masillon,  Ohio. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  W.  Bowen  until  1848;  then  by  Lorln  Andrews  and  M.  D. 
Leggett.     ±  «1840. 

1847. 

Jan.  Connecticut  Common  School  Manual.    Hartford. 

Rov.  Merrill  Richardson,  editor.  Two  annual  volumes  Issued;  was  the** 

taken  over  by  Connecticut  S.  T.  A.  ±  December,  1848. 

Jan.  Educational  Magazine  and  Review.    Boston. 

J.  W.  Ingraham,  editor.    Only  one  number  Issued.    (Barnard.) 

Jan.  Northwestern  Educator  and  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Science.    Chicago. 
J.  L.  Enos  and  associate  editon  In  1847:  later  Bnos  became  editor  and 
publisher.     ±   1849.     The  object  stated  to  be  the  exposure  of  the  dangern 
of  fallacious  theories  of  education  and  setting  forth  and  defense  of  true  prin- 
ciples. 

Feb.  American  Journal  of  Education.    New  York. 

Joseph  McKeen.  editor.  May.  1847.  united  with  Teachers'  Advocate  and 
continued  as  New  Tork  Journal  of  Education.  ±  Bfay,  1851,  consolidated 
with  District  School  Journal. 

Feb.  Public  School  Advocate.    Houston,  Tex. 

Conducted  by  Texas  Literary  Institute.  J.  W.  Miller,  P.  W.  Gray,  n.  H. 
Allen,  editors.    ±  1847 ;  only  one  or  two  numbers  Issued. 

May.  The  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist.    Windsor. 

Bishop  and  Tracy,  editors.  Approved  by  State  school  commissioner  and 
V.  8.  T.  A.     ±  April.  1850. 

July.  Monthly  Educator.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Parsons  B.  Day,  editor.     ±  1846.     (Barnard.) 

Jfov.  The  Radix  or  Virginia  Public  School  Advocate.    Richmond. 

S.  A.  Jewett,  editor.  :♦:  December,  1847 ;  continued  as  Southwestern  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

Western  School  Journal.    Cincinnati. 

W.  B.  Moore  &  Co.,  pnblishera.    Gratuitous  circulation.     ±  •  1848. 

m8- 

Jan.  Massachusetts  Teacher.    Boston. 

Semimonthly  during  first  year.  The  first  monthly  nerlodlcal  conducted  by 
a  State  teachors*  association  and  edited  by  l>oard  of  editors.  :t  December, 
1874,  consolidated  In  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 

Jan.  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education.    KnoxTille,  Tenn. 

Formerly  the  Radix  of  Vh-glnla.  8.  A.  Jewett,  editor.  ±  1849.  (Bar- 
nard.) 

May.  Common  School  Advocate.    Belfast,  Me. 

Semimonthly.  Edited  by  secretary  of  State  board  of  education  (Crosby). 
±   «AugU8t,  1849. 

Oct.  Southwestern  School  JoumaL    Tennessee. 

Bev.  D.  R.  McAnally  aad  Kev.  Thomas  Uaclntire,  the  first  principal  of 
female  academy,  tha  second  of  Bast  Teaaeasee  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
were  editors.      ±   1849. 

m9. 

Jan.  Practical  Teacher.    Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  8.  Baker,  editor.     ±  1849.     (Barnard.) 
JS50. 
Jan,  Ohio  Teacher  and  Western  Review.    Clndnnatt 

Thomas  Ralney,  editor.     ±  1861* 
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1S50, 

June.  Eclectic  Journal  of  Education  and  Literary  Review.    Chicago. 

O.  F.  Bartlett,  editor;  succeeded  by  Dr.  N.  &  Davla,  April.  1851.  editor 
of  one  namber.     ±  April.  1851. 

July,  Free  Scliool  Clarion.    Syracuse. 

W.  L.  Craodall,  editor.  A  campalffn  paper  In  the  interest  9i  tlie  frrt 
school  law  thought  to  be  In  danger  at  the  polls.     ±  1850. 

Oct,  Journal  of  Education.    Bath,  Me. 

Semimonthly.     J.  T.  Huston,  editor.     ±  1858. 

Nov,  Teachers*  Mo^zlne.    Pittsburgh. 

J.  J.  Buchanan,  editor.     ±  1850.     (Barnard.) 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Eklucation.    Madison,  Wi& 
O.  M.  ConoTer,  editor.     ±  1850.     (Barnard.) 
JS52, 
Jan.  Ohio  Journal  of  Education.    Columbus. 

(Published  at  Salem.  1876-1881;  Akron.  1882-1895.)  Established  under 
auspices  of  O.  8.  T.  A.,  conducted  by  resident  editor  and  committee  until 
1858;  called  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  beginning  with  1860;  E.  E.  White, 
editor,  1861-1875;  W.  D.  Henkle.  1875-1^1;  Samuel  Findley.  1882-1895; 
O.  T.  Corson,  1895-     Continued,  1916- 

Jan.  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine.    Providence. 

Conducted  by  E.  R.  Potter,  State  commissioner  of  nubile  achoolt.  Sent 
gratuitously  to  school  officers  by  means  of  public  contributions.  ±,  Deeoi- 
ber,  1853. 

Feb,  American  Educationist  and  Western  School  JournaL 

A.  D.  Wright,  editor  for  first  three  numbers.  Issued  from  Indianapolis; 
B.  K.  Maltby,  editor  of  remaining  three  numbers.  Issued  from  Clereland, 
Ohio.     ±  1852. 

July,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    Lancaster. 

A  continuation  of  a  Lancaster  County  educational  journal  begun  six  months 
earlier;  the  official  school  Journal  of  the  State,  sent  at  State  expense  U 
school  boards,  except  for  short  Intervals,  from  1855  to  the  present.  Stats 
superintendents  have  been  the  editors;  Burrowes.  1852-1871;  Wlckersham, 
1871-1882 :  Higbee,  1882-1889  •  Waller.  1889-1893 ;  Rchaeffer.  1893-  J.  P. 
McCaskey  was  associate  editor  In  1866-    Continued,  1916. 

ISSS, 

Jan.  District  School  Journal  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Iowa.    Dubuque. 

R.  R.  Gilbert,  editor.  Name  became  Iowa  Journal  of  Education  at  begto- 
nlng  of  second  volume.     ±  At  close  of  Vol.  II,  1854. 

Jan.  Southern  School  Journal. 

Established  at  Columbus ;  Vol.  II  published  at  Madison.  Published  as  pri- 
vate venture  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Scott ;  In  November,  1853,  O.  8.  T.  A.  adopted  It 
as  official  organ  and  appointed  committee  of  editors,  most  of  them  minlsteriL 
±  January,  1855. 

Jan.  The  Teacher  and  Western  Educational  Magazine.    St  Louis. 

John  H.  TIce,  superintendent  of  St.  Louis  schools,  editor.  ±  December. 
1853. 

Oct,  New  York  Teacher.    Alhany. 

Established  as  organ  of  N.  T.  8.  T.  A.,  edited  by  board  appointed  by  asso- 
ciation. T.  W.  Valentine,  first  resident  editor;  J.  Cruikflhank.  resident  editor. 
1856-1866;  large  subscription  at  expense  of  SUte,  1855-«1865.  ±  Septem- 
ber, 1867-  subscribers  received  American  Educational  Monthly  which  for  two 
years  added  New  York  Teacher  to  Its  title. 

7851 

Jan.  Michigan  Journal  of  Education. 

(Detroit,  1854-1858;  1861;  Ann  Arbor,  1859-1860.)     Established  by  M.  & 

T.  A.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory,  first  resident  editor,  assisted  by  board  of  editors; 

circulated  at  State  expense,  1857-1861.     ±  September.  1861. 

Jan,  Western  Teachers*  Advocate.    Louisville,  Ky. 
Edward  A.  Cooper,  editor.     ±  1854. 

Delaware  School  Journal. 

A.  H.  Orlmshaw  and  others,  editors.    Only  a  few  nmnbert  Issued. 

Indiana  Journal  of  Eiducation. 

J.  H.  Gilkey,  editor.     (Barnard.) 

Teachers'  Voice  and  Vermont  Monthly  Magazine. 

Under  sanction  of  Y.  8.  T.  A.    Z.  R.  Pangbom,  editor.     ±  1860. 
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^853, 

Jan.  Journal  of  Education.    New  Orleans. 

Jan.  Journal  of  Education.    Washington,  D.  G. 

D.  B.  Dc  Bow,  editor.     ±  1855.     (Barnard.) 

Jan.  Teachers*  Institute.    Brownsville,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Parker,  editor.     ±  1865.     (Barnard.) 

Feb.  Illinois  Teacher. 

(Bloomlngton,  1856:  Peoria.  1856-1872.)  Established  as  orgaa  of  State 
Teachers'  Institute  and  conducted  by  board  of  editors  nntU  1859 :  represented 
State  superintendent  more  or  less  officially  most  of  the  time  until  sold  to  the 
Schoolmaster,  Normal,  February,  1873. 

Mar.  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.    Providence. 

First  two  volumes  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn.  State  school  commissioner; 
W.  A.  Mowry.  editor,  1857-1860 :  edited  by  committee  of  R.  I.  Institute  of  In- 
struction, 1860-1860 ;  after  lapsing  from  March  to  October  It  was  rerlved  b^ 
T.  W.  Blcknell.  commissioner  of  Rhode  Island,  and  chiefly  edited  bv  him  until 
1874.  ±  December,  1874;  consolidated  in  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Auff.  American  Journal  of  Education.    Hartford,  Conn. 

Quarterly.  First  two  numl>ers  Issued  as  American  Journal  of  Education 
and  College  Review,  with  Henry  Barnard  and  Rev.  Absalom  Peters  as  edlton. 
After  this  Henry  Barnard,  editor.    ±  1881. 

Wisconsin  Educational  Journal.    Janesvll^. 

James  Sutherland  and  Qeorge  S.  Dodge,  editors.  ±  1866.  Transferred 
to  Wis.  8.  T.  A. 

1856. 

Jan,  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.    New  York. 
*  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  editor.     ±  1867. 

Jan,  Indiana  School  Journal.    Indianapolis. 

Established  as  organ  of  I.  S.  T.  A.;  W.  D.  Henkle,  first  resident  editor; 
aaaociatlon  elected  editors,  Including  the  State  superintendent,  exercising  de- 
creasing control  until  1870,  when  the  journal  was  sold  to  O.  W.  Hoss  and 
W.  A.  Bell ;  Bell  became  sole  editor  August,  1871,  remaining  editor  tintU  Jane» 
1890.     Continued  as  Educator-Journal,  1916. 

Jon.  Southwestern  School  Journal.    Louisville,  Ky. 
J.  Heywood  and  N.  Butler,  editors.     ±  1867. 

Mar.  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.    Madison. 

(Radne,  1856-1857.)  Conducted  bv  Wis.  S.  T.  A.,  with  resident  editor 
and  board  until  1865 :  received  State  aid,  1857-1864 ;  suspended,  1865 ;  revived* 
1881,  by  SUte  superintendent.     Continued,  1916. 

BcpL  North  Carolina  Ck>mmon  School  Journal. 
±  1867. 

Northwestern  Home  and  School  Journal.    Chicago. 
J.  T.  Ebcrhart,  editor  In  1859.     ±  1862. 

7857. 

Jan.  Educational  Journal.    Forsyth,  Ga. 

Weekly.  Q.  T.  Wllbum,  editor.  Devoted  to  cducatloB,  with  attention  ohM^ 
to  ••  arts,  science,  and  news."     ±  1861. 

Jan.  Educational  JoumaL    Montgomery,  Ala. 

William  F.  Perry,  State  superintendent,  editor.     ±  1868. 

Jan.  Journal  of  Education.    Manchester.     (Concord.) 

BsUblished  by  Rev.  N.  E.  Gage;  conducted  by  N.  H.  8.  T.  A.,  after  flrat 
year ;  published  At  Concord ;  H.  E.  Sawyer,  resident  editor.   ±  December,  1862. 

Jan.  School  Visitor.   Knoxville,  Ohio. 

A.  Clarke,  editor.     ±   1857.     (Barnard.) 

Jan.  The  Voice  of  Iowa.    Cedar  Rapids. 

Organ  of  State  superintendent  of  schools,  I.  S.  T.  A.  and  Iowa  Phonetic  As> 
sodatlon.  J.  L.  Bnos,  editor,  assisted  by  16  others  elected  by  L  8.  T.  A. 
±  October,  1868. 

Mar.  Educationiil  Herald  and  Musical  Monthly.    New  York. 
O.  St.  John,  editor.    Conducted  untU  « 1864. 

113783*— 19 7 
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18S7. 

July.  Missouri  Jonmal  of  Bdncatlon.    81  XiO«iiL 

BitalOlahed  as  organ  of  M.  a  T.  A.    In  DItoII,  toctl  •dttar.    ObI/  mi  fUl 

nimibor  litaed. 

Jvly.  School  Journal.    Phllad^hia. 

O.  N.  Townsend,  editor.     ±  18B».     ONriidJ 

Sept,  The  Normal.    Lebanon,  Ohio. 

J.  Holbrook,  oditor.     ±   1807.     (Bamard.) 

Our  Schooldaj  Tliitor.    Philadelphia. 

1858. 

Jan,  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.    Oreoisborei 

BstablUhed  by  N.  C  S.  T.  A.  and  condvctod  bj  taaf«  wt  eAtoni*  J.  Di 
OunpbdU,  riiidimt  odttar.     ±  Maj,  1661. 

J9n.  Sargent's  Sdkool  Monthly.    Boston. 

&  flazflent,  aditor.     ±  Decembor,  1686. 

May,  Missouri  Educator.    Jefferson  CSlty. 

Thomai  J.  HeBdaraon.  drat  adttor.  auriatad  br  tMoA  sriaetad  ^  M.  a  T.  A. 

±  October,  1860. 

Jmn0,  Maine  Teadier.    Portland,  Me. 

Bdlt«d  by  State  enperlntezidenta ;  M.  H.  Bannell,  1806-1860 ;  B.  P.  Weftsi, 
1861-1864.  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  a  dosen  aaaertstaa  AppolDtad  by  M.  a. 
T.  A.    Title  Is  Malae  jAimal  of  Bdncatlon  and  School  Officer.  1S62.     ±  IMi 

Oct.  Alabama  Educational  Journal.    Montgomery. 

Conducted  by  8.  T.  A.  Noah  K.  Davla.  reMdeat  editor,  with  12  aswdMM 
and  State  enptflntendent.  tix.  officio:     ±  1806. 

*  Nov,  Teachers'  JoumaL    AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  W.  McAlpina,  editor.     ±  Jnne,  1809. 

Jsttraai  of  Prosrass.    Cincinnati 

Jotei  Hancock,  editor.  AdTocata  o€  phoiiosta|%y }  eualrtbaitloua  tnn 
prominent  Ohio  teadiera ;  Ptrtly  printed  in  phonetie  alifliahet.  Same  pob- 
itehers,  Loni^ey  Broa.,  oondbcted  dmilar  jonrial.  Typo  of  tha  TImea,  prMcd- 
ing  tbls. 

1859* 

Feb,  Kentucky  Family  Journal  (Edscational  Menttdy).    LoutoviUe,  Ky. 


Weekly.  BstabUshed  under  K.  &  T.  A.,  dlsentiBMd  by  raaalotloa,  18»; 
aocceeded  by  Bdocational  Monthly,  Noyeinbar,  1809,  with  B.  A.  Holyoke  u 
realdent-odltor,  aided  by  board  of  nine  edMora.     ±  « Aofoat.  I860. 


Apr,  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visiter.    Mootpeiiec 
Bstablisbed  throogb  efforts  of  V.  S.  T.  A.     ±  1866. 

May,  Literary  Advertiser  and  Public  School  Advocate.    Moont  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Bey.  8.  8.  Howa.  editor.     ±  October,  1666. 

Ifay.  The  £2ducator.    Pittsburgii. 

Under  auspices  of  the  West  Pa.  T.  A.     Bev.  Samoel  Flndley,  editor.    April 

1861,  became  Pennsylvania  Teacher ;  iaaned  aUnnUaneonaly  from  Phlladelpbk 
and  Pittsburgh. 

July.  Iowa  School  Journal.    Des  Moines. 

T.  H.  Benton,  secretary,  State  board  of  education,  editor.     ^  September, 

1862,  united  with  Iowa  Instrnctor. 

July.  Southern  Teacher.    Montgomery,  AJa. 

Bimonthly;  later  became  monthly.  W.  6.  Barton,  edltoc  Snapended  b 
annuaer  of  1861. 

Aug.  Tennessee  Journal  of  Education.    Richmond. 
C.  L.  Randolph,  editor.     (Barnard.) 

Oct,  Iowa  Instructor.     Davenport. 

(Vol.  II  pubUsbed  at  Tipton.)  Published  by  eomnlttaa  of  I.  &  T.  A, 
coBsolidatea  fiepteaaber,  1862,  with  Iowa  School  JooraaJ,  the  retultlns 
periodical  carryiajr  beta  nssoes  for  several  years ;  pabUsh«d  at  Des  Moines 

after  1862;  edited  by  committee  of  I.  S.  T.  A.  mtU  Anguac,  1870; 

changed  to  Iowa  School  Journal,  then  to  Common  School*     :^  «1877. 

Nov.  The  Educator.    Baltlmora 

J.  N.  McQUton.  editor.     ±  1806, 
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I860. 

Natloiuil  Sdncator.    PlttdwirgtL 
k^  B.  Cony,  editor. 

Natlooal  Educator. 

1877;  Alleatowm.  1877-1906.     Israel  ■OD&ioatkly  aMst  9t  Urn  time.     A.  R.^ 
Hone,  editar,  1860-lt0&.     ±  •  IMW. 

1861. 

Jan.  Home  and  School    St  Louis. 

J.  L.  Tracy,  editor.  Condiicted  a  few  months;  tbo  editor  bad  been  in 
diarge  of  the  MisBoorl  Bdocator  nntil  its  raspeaalOB.     ±  May,  1861. 

t86S. 
^^  July.  California  Teacher.    San  Frandsco. 

BstabHihed  by  State  Education  Bo^ety;  edited  by  State  mperintendents 
and  Bopported^mr  State,  tbe  society  electing  editors  vntB  1872;  removed  to 
Sacramento,  1878.     ±  Aprfl,  187a. 

1864. 

Jan.  American  Educational  Monthly.    New  York. 
^l  Scbermerborn,  Bancroft  ft  Co.,  publiabera.     ±  December,  1874. 

Jan.  Kansas  Eklucational  JoumaL 

Leaven wortb,  1864-1865:  and  1872-1874;  Orasshopper  Falls,  1866:  Topeka, 
rf  1867  and  1871 ;  Bmporia,  1868-1870.     Established  by  K.  S.  T.  A..  H.  D.  Mc- 

^1  Garty  and  12  assodate  editors  in  charge.     Seat  at  State  ^^eame  to  school 

^  officers,  suspended  when  appropriation  ceased.     ±  April,  1874. 

Apr.  Sdiool  and  Family  Visitor.    LoulsriHa 

W.  N.  Hailmana,  editor.    OSclal  organ  of  State  superiateadeat.     ±,  Sop- 
~"^,  1864. 


July.  Maryland  School  Journal.    Hagerstown. 

J.  P.  Harman,  pabllsher.     ±  •  June,  1868. 

*1864.  News  and  Educator.    Cincinnati. 

John  Hancock,  editor  until  February,  1867.    Name  tMcame  Bdncational 
^.  Times,  January,  1867.     ±  •  May,  1867. 

ff  1865. 

Aug.  Teacher  and  Pupil.    Maysville,  Ky. 

H.  Turner,  editor.     *'  Commended  '*  by  K.  8.  T.  A.  to  which  considerable 
I'  space  Is  giyen.     ±  Near  close  of  1866. 

^  1866. 

-  Jan.  Michigan  Teacher. 

NUes,   1866:   1871-1874;   Tpeilanti,   1867-1868:   Adrian,  1869-1870.     Of- 
I  flctal  organ  of  M.  8.  T.  A.  and  State  siroerlntendent  of  schools  during  first 

I  several  years  though  independent     W.  H.  Payne,  oditor,  1866-1870 ;  H.  A. 

Ford,  1871-*  1876. 

Nov.  Maine  Normal  (Maine  Journal  of  Education). 

Farmlngton  to  August,  1868 ;  Portland.  Edited  by  George  M.  Qajge  of  State 
Normal  School  during  first  two  volumes ;  January^  1869,  became  Maine  Journal 
of  Education,  organ  of  M.  S.  T.  A.,  edited  by  board  appointed  by  associa- 
tion.    ±  1874,  becomiag  part  of  New  Bngiand  Journal  of  Education. 

New  Orleans  Advocate  and  Journal  of  fiklucation.    New  Orleans. 

State  superintendent  of  schools,  editor.  ±  •ISll,  Political  as  well  as 
educational. 

1867. 

JJay.  Maryland  Educational  JoumaL    Baltimore. 
E.  S.  Zevely,  editor.     ±  AprU.  1668. 

June.  Minnesota  Teacher  and  Journal  of  Education.    St  Paul. 

First  volume  and  roost  of  second  issued  from  MantorviUe.     Established  at 
[antorvllle  by  county  suj  " 

Chicago  Teacher.  June.  18 

Sept,  School  Monthly.    Milwaukee. 

Published  by  Milwaukee  teachers.     ±   •IWl. 

Teachers'  Advocate.    Johnstown,  Pa. 
School  and  Fireside.    Louisville,  Ky. 

Bradley  and  Gilbert,  pobltshcra.     ±  •  1861; 


MantorviUe  by  county  superintendent  as  a  local  Journal.     ±  Merged  with 
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1868, 

Sept  Journal  of  Education  (American  Journal  of  Bdocation)  called  "  Ameri- 
can "  Journal  of  Education  after  December,  1871.    St.  Louis. 

'J.  B.  Merwin.  editor,  186^1898;  anocUte  editors  at  Tarloiis  times  wert 
the  State  luperlDtendent  of  Missouri,  the  presidents  of  three  Ml^soarl  Btste 
normal  schools;  represented  offldallr  sereral  western  State  departments  «f 
edoeatlon  for  short  periods;  published  from  the  first  In  connectloB  vlth 
school  supply  house:  cooperative,  with  editions  in  most  of  the  sonthweeteta 
States.    Continued,  1916,  at  Milwaukee. 

Oct.    National  Normal.    Cincinnati. 

R.  H.  Holbrook,  editor.  Merged  with  Ohio  Bducatlonal  Monthly,  November. 
1874 ;  reyiyed  under  name  Normal  Bzponeat,  Norember,  1882.  Asaln  united 
with  Ohio  BducaUonal  Monthly,  1893. 

Schoolmaster  (Chicago  Schoolmaster,  Illinois  Schoolmaster). 

Bloomlaffton,  1868,  to  July  1870;  published  at  Chicago  and  Normal  and 
called  Chicago  Schoolmaster,  1871->  January,  1878.  Combined  with  nUoois 
Teacher  as  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  January,  1878.  Conducted  largely  by 
teachers  of  Illinois  Normal  University.     ±  December,  1876. 

Southern  Journal  of  Education.    Shelhyrillei  Ky. 
J.  T.  Heam,  editor. 

J869. 

J<H%,  Indiana  Teacher.    Indianapolis. 

A.  C.  Shortrldge,  Q.  P.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bell,  editors.  ±  Jane,  1869.  Co«- 
soUdated  with  Indiana  School  Journal,  Bell  becoming  editor. 

Nov,  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.    Richmond. 

Organ  of  educational  association,  edited  by  their  committee;  oflkdal  de- 
partment maintained  bv  State  superintendent.  1870-1891 ;  received  State  ap- 
nropriatlons,  1870-1891.  ±  December,  1891,  continued  as  Virginia  School 
Journal.    Continued,  1916. 

Western  Educational  Review.    St  Louis. 

Mentioned  as  organ  of  State  board  of  education.     O.  H.  Feathers,  edttec 
(Yale)  College  Courant.    New  Haven,  Conn. 


C.  C.  Chatfield,  editor.  Devoted  to  secondary  and  collMlate  edacatSoa. 
±  1874.  One  of  the  periodicals  consoUdated  in  the  New  l^gland  Jooraal 
of  Sducatlon. 


Educational  Gazette.    Philadelphia. 

C.  H.  Turner,  publisher.     ±  <  1870. 

1870. 

Jan,  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education.    Little  Rock. 

BstabUshed  by  Thomas  Smith,  State  superintendent    Issued  as  newspaper, 

1870;  magaslne  monthly,  1871,  1872,  as  organ  of  State  superlntcndenL     ± 

January,   1878. 

Oct  National  Teacher.    Columhus,  Ohio. 

B.  B.  White,  editor.  Issued  as  a  **  national  edition  **  of  Ohio  BdvcatloBS] 
Monthly.    ±  1876  at  close  of  VoL  V. 

Amerikanlsche  Schulzeitung.    Milwaukee. 

Organ  of  German-American  Teachers'  AssodatloB.  Published  at  LoalsvUle. 
Ky.,  until  1874 ;  W.  N.  Hailmann,  editor,  1870-1880  with  varloos  aasocUtcs. 
Became  Brelehungsblaetter,  June,  187S ;  contlnued»  *  1900* 

School  Chronicle.    Pittsburg. 
±  •1870. 

J871, 

Jan,  Puhlic  School  Journal  (School  Journal).    New  York. 

Weekly.    Published  by  B.  L.  KeUogg  *  Co.    Cbntlnued,  191S. 

Feb.  Mississippi  Education  Journal.    Jackson. 

H.  T.  Fisher,  editor,  succeeded  July,  1872,  by  H.  B.  Pease,  State  snpcrln- 
tendent  of  schools.     ±  «  1872. 

Afar,  School  Laboratory.    Iowa  City. 

Quarterly.  Gustave  Hlnricbs,  editor.  Devoted  to  laboratory  Instmctkm. 
±  December,  1872. 

Apr,  Alabama  Journal  of  Education.    Montgomery. 

Joseph  Hodgson,  State  superintendent,  editor.  Succeeded  after  a  few 
months  by  the  Advance,  a  political  weekly. 
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1871. 

Aug.  The  Manual.    Keokuk. 

Bdlted  by  C  M.  Greene  ±  Combined  with  Iowa  Bcbool  Journal,  June, 
1872. 

Connecticut  School  Journal.    New  Haven. 

Conducted  by  board  of  editors  under  direction  of  C  8*  T.  A«  ±  December, 
1874.    Merged  In  New  England  Jonmal  of  Education. 

School  Recorder.    Russellville,  Ark. 
M.  H.  Balrd,  editor. 

Jan.  Home  and  School.    Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  P.  Morton,  .publisher.  ±  December,  1876,  consolidated  with  Educational 
Weekly,  Chicago. 

Jan,    The  School.    Ypgllantl. 

±  1876,  combined  with  Educational  VITeekly. 

Oct,  West  Virginia  Educational  Monthly.    Parkersburg. 
J.  Q.  Blair,  editor.     ±  1879. 

Nov.  New  York  State  Educational  Journal.    Buffalo. 

O.  R.  Burcbard,  editor.  An  endearor  to  unite  the  educational  tnteretti  of 
the  State  in  a  periodical  with  one  responsible  editor  assisted  by  six  corre- 
sponding editors,  appotated  by  N.  T.  8.  T.  A.,  so  chosen  as  to  represent  the 
BIZ  imiiortant  school  groups — public  schools,  high  schools  and  academies,  col- 
leges, Institutes,  and  school  supervision.     ±  1874,  sold  to  School  Bulletin. 

187S, 

Jan,  Chicago  Teacher.    Chicago. 

Sereral  Chicago  principals  connected  with  Its  editorship.  ±  June,  1875; 
united  with  Minnesota  Teacher  to  form  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Apr,  The  Educationist.    Indianapolis. 

A.  C.  Shortrldgp,  G.  P.  Brown,  editors.  ±  December,  1874,  united  with 
Indiana  School  Journal. 

May,  El  l^ucador  Popular.    New  York. 

Semimonthly.  Devoted  to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Published 
under  patronage  of  president  of  Peru.     Editor,  N.  Ponce  de  Leon.     ±  <  1879. 

May,  Kindergarten  Messenger.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bdlted  by  Bllsabetb  Peabody,  1878-1876 ;  continued  as  page  in  New  England 
Journal  of  Bdncatloo,  1876;  original  editor  in  charge,  1877.  ±  December, 
1877 ;  united  with  New  Education,  1878. 

July.  Nebraska  Teacher.    Beatrice. 

C.  B.  Palmer,  editor.  Organ  of  State  superintendent  and  N.  8.  T.  A. 
:t  '1877. 

Jan,  Northern  Indiana  Teacher.    South  Bend. 
Henry  A.  Ford,  editor.     ±  June,  1876. 

Jan,  Tennessee  School  Journal.    Nashville. 

Oflldal  orgsn  of  State  superintendent,  who  was  ailtor,  assisted  by  four  asso- 
ciates appointed  by  T.  8.  T.  A.     ±  «  1875. 

Sept.  School  Bulletin  and  New  York  State  Educational  JoumaL    Syracuse. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor,  1874-  School  Room  published  as  adjunct,  1881-1886. 
Continued,  1916. 

Nov,  National  Teachers*  Monthly.     New  York. 

Called  Barnes  Teachers*  Monthly  after  third  Toluma.  A.  8.  Barnes  *  Co., 
publishers.     ±  October,  1881. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.    Raleigh, 
Btepben  D.  Pool,  editor. 

Journal  of  Education.    Selma,  Ala. 
E  H.  SalUel,  editor.     ±  1874. 

Maryland  School  Journal.    Baltimore. 

M.  A.  NeweU,  editor.     ±  «  1870. 
/S75. 
Jan,  Educational  Notes  and  Queries.    Salem,  Ohioi, 

W.  D.  HenUe,  editor.    ±  December,  lUU 
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1875. 

Jan,  New  Bngland  Jouraal  of  Bdncatlon.    Bostoo. 

Weeklj.  Formed  at  onion  of  Maine  Jonmal  of  Bdocatlott,  Mn— achutUa 
Teacher,  Rhode  laland  Schoolmaater,  Coimectleat  B^oel  Joornal,  and  CoUeei 
Courant  T.  W.  Blcknell,  editor  to  1886 ;  A.  B.  Winship,  1886-  ContioiMd, 
1916.  ^^ 

Mar,  Brooklyn  Journal  of  Bducatlon.    Brooklyn. 

John  T.  Culjer,  editor.  After  January,  1876.  called  Journal  of  Bdncatfan 
of  New  York.     ±  March.  1876. 

July,  Utah  Educational  JoumaL    Salt  Lake  City. 

J.  M.  Coyner.  editor.  The  onlj  educational  joomal  in  10  territorlaa,  whose 
interesta  It  was  planned  to  serve  through  eoae^ondoBta  In  each,  db  Jvn^ 
1876. 

July,  Western  Journal  of  Education.    Chicago. 

Formed  bj  union  of  Minnesota  Teacher  and  Chtcapo  Teatker.     :fc  1S7C 

Public  Sdiool  Record.    Milwaukee. 

Winchell  and  Whitaker,  editors.     ±1875 ;  to  some  extent  eontlnned  for  brief 

g»riod  as  Western  edition  of  School  Bnlletia  of  Syracvse.  N.  T.,  called  School 
olletln  and  Northwestern  Bdacational  JoninaL 

American  Bducator.    Lockport,  IlL 

GooperatlTS  periodical,  with  sei^ral  editors.     ±  •  1881. 

B.  LIST  INCLUDING  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL 
PERIODICALS  ESTABLISHED  IB76-.L9M. 
1876. 
July,  Eclectic  Teacher  and  Kentucky  School  JoumaL    Carlisle,  Ky. 

Louisville.  1879-1880;  Lexington,  1881-  Assodato  sditscs  In  sevecM 
southern  States.  **The  onlj  educational  joomal  south  of  the  Ohio  Blrcr.'' 
(1877.)     ±  Febmary.  1888. 

Public  School  Journal.    Cincinnati. 

Began  as  grangers  and  teachers'  paper  called  Harvest  Home  Ma^sslne ;  edo- 
cational  and  caUed  PubUc  School  Journal,  1880-  F.  B.  Wilson,  editor. 
1876-1896. 

•  1876.  Educational  Voice.    Pittsburg. 

Became  BducatloBal  Review,  1881,  consoIidatlBf  seversl  local  publicatlona 
Published  bj  an  association  of  teachers.     ±  •  1888. 

1877. 

Jan,  Bducatlonal  Weekly.    Chicago. 

Formed  by  union  of  School  Bulletin  and  Northwestern  JounuU  of  Bdnca> 
tlon,  Michigan  Teacher,  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Nebraska  Teachtf,  Home  and 
School,  School  Reporter,  and  School  of  Ypsilantl.  Western  Educational  Joap> 
nal  conducted  as  monthly  edition.  ±  1881,  changed  to  Present  Age  and  Bdn- 
caUonal  Weekly. 

Jan,  New  Education. 

Milwaukee,  1877-1880;  Syracuse,  N.  T„  1881-1882.  W.  N.  HaUmann. 
editor.  Called  Kindergarten  Messenger  and  New  JBdncation  after  first  year. 
±  December,  1882. 

Mar.  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.    San  Francisco,  CaL 

Albert  Lyser,  editor,  1877-1886.     Official  organ,  1879-1888.     ±   1887. 

Aug,  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.    Dubuque. 

Bstabllshed  at  request  of  State  institute  conductors ;  official  organ  of  State 
department  of  education  during  first  10  or  more  years.     ±  1912. 

Oct,  Primary    Teacher     (American    Teacher,    American    Primary    Teacher). 
Boston. 

New  Bngland  Publishing  Co      Continued,  1916. 

Dec,  Central  School  Journal.    Keokuk,  la. 

W.  J.  Medes,  editor  and  publisher.     ±  «  189B. 

Practical  I'eacher.    Chicago. 

Klein  and  Kimball,  publishers  untU  1882;  continued  by  the  Teacher  Pub- 
lishiug  Company.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  became  editor  with  Spptpmber  number, 
""84.     ±  e  1885.     Name  revived  by  B.  L.  Kellogg,  of  New  Tork.  **  continuing 

paper  of  same  name  begun  by  Col.  Parker.'*     New  series^  1898-  dated  at 
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1878. 

Nov,  West  Virginia  Journal  of  Bdueatfon.    Morsantown. 
!£  WmUj.    J.  R.  ThmnpaoBt  editor.     ±  •1879. 

('  American  Kindergarten  Magazine.    New  York. 

OUIed  American  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teacher,  18M-1887;  ChOd 
Calture.  April,  1887.  ±  Angnat,  1887.  conttoaed  ••  part  itf  Phrenological 
Journal. 

^^  Literary  Notes  (S<Aool  Work).    Kearney,  Falrmonmt,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Conducted  as  literary,  college,  educational  paper,  with  prafiarloiia  support ; 
J.  N.  DaTidson,  first  editor ;  name  cbaog«d  to  fichool  Work,  1888.     ±  1886. 

"1  Teachers'  Institute.    New  York. 

^'i  E.  L.  Kellogg,  publisher.     Continued  to  1006.     Same  pvbUaher  also  con- 

I  ducted  other  method  and  supplementary  iournals,  a.  g..  Sckalars'  Companion, 

'  1877-.  First  Teaching,  188?-,  Professional  Teacher,  1889- 

I  JS79. 

'  *  Jan.  Educationalist    Emporia,  Kans. 

gocceaaor  of  The  HatdMt.  a  local  school  journal  (December,  1877-Noyem- 

ber,  1878) ;  became  BdocatiOBlst.  1880,  in  chane  of  O.  W.   Boss,  formerly 

■*  editor  of  Indiana  School  Journal ;  removed  to  Topeka ;  made  official  organ 

n  of  K.  S.  T.  A.     ±   January,  1886.     Interest  transferred  to  Western  School 

Journal. 

Apr,  Journal  of  Education.    New  Orleans. 

BstabUahed  and  conducted  five  years  by  Bobert  M.  Lasher,  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  William  0.  Rogers,  city  soperimtendent  of  New  Or- 
leans schools:  and  circulated  chiefly  among  New  Orleans  teachars;  continued 
(,  by  Sogers  ana  associates,  1884-1888. 

Journal  of  Bdncatlon.    Portland,  Ore; 

Semimonthly.     A.  A.  Bynon,  editor.     ±  *  1881. 
1880. 
Jan.  School  Visitor. 

Ansonla,  O.,  1880-1884;  Gettysburg,  1884-1892;  Teratffles,  1892-1894. 
John  S.  Royer»  editor.  Devoted  to  notes,  Queries,  arlthaotle,  granunar,  and 
ezamlaatlon  qoestloiie.     ±  December,  1884. 

Auff.  Texas  Journal  of  Education.    Austin. 

Conducted  by  the  secretary  of  State  l._ 
Consolidated  with  T^zas  Sdiool  Journal. 

Sept.  Education.    Boston. 

Bimonthly,  1880-1884 :  monthly.  1886-  T.  W.  BlckBdl,  odttsc,  1880-1886 ; 
W.  A.  Mowry,  1886-1881 ;  Revs.  F.  H.  Kasson  and  F.  H.  Palmer,  1891-1900. 
Continued,  1816. 

Nov.  Arkansas  School  Journal.    Little  Rock. 

Established  as  private  venture ;  J.  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent,  became 
editor  during  first  year;  1882  called  Keilogs^B  Eclectic  Monthly.  ±  July, 
1888. 

Michigan  School  Moderator. 

Grand  Rapids  until  1886;  Lansing,  weekly,  1880-1884.  Semimonthly. 
Called  Moderator  Topka,  1908-  Heary  S.  PaUen^il«  editor,  1889-  Con- 
tlnued. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Cambridge,  O. 

Established  as  Guernsej-  County  Teacher;  catted  successively  Bast  Oblo 
Teacher.  1888,  aad  Ohio  Teacher ;  John  McBumey.  editor,  1880-  Continued, 
1916. 

«  (880.  Our  Country  and  Village  Schools.     Decatur. 

±  November,  1887,  consoUdat^  with  County  School  Council. 
J8SJ. 
Jan.  (Illinois)  Schoolmaster  (Intelligence).    Chicago  and  Oak  Park. 

Called  Schoolmaster  after  first  numher;  called  Intelligence  after  May,  1884. 
Semimonthly.  B.  O.  Valle,  editor,  1881-1905.  Indodes  many  supplementary 
leaflets.     ±  1905. 

North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.    CThapel  HllL 

Established  by  N.  C.  S.  T.  A.,  but  edited  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Beltman.  Issued 
at  Trinity  College,  188^-1885.     ±  December,  1885. 

May.  Illinois  School  Journal   (Public  School  Journal,  School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation). 

"  A  vigorous  Educational  Magazine."  Published  at  Normal,  1881-188(3 ; 
Bloomington,  1888-  Editors,  VoUi.  I,  II,  B.  J.  James,  Charles  De  Garmo ; 
III,  IV,  V,  various  teachers  In  Illinois  Normal  University;  Dr.  George  P. 
Brown,  editor,  1880-1900,  with  various  associates.  Name  changed  to  Public 
School  Journal  with  Vol.  IX,  1889;  and  again  to  School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion with  Vol  XVIII,  1898.    ConUnued,  1910. 
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188J. 

Aug,  Eiducational  Record.    Nashville  and  Tasculimi. 

RemoTed    to    Maiyrllle,    1892.      Offldal    organ    of    State    tupexinteDdent 
±  ^January,  1888, 

Nov,  West  Virginia  Scbool  Journal.    Wheeling. 

Edited  seTeral  years  by  saperiotendeot  and  principals  of  Wheeling;  after 
this  chiefly  by  State  saperintendents.    Continued,  1916. 

Dec,  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education   (Journal  of  School  EducatioQ,  Sdbool 
Education). 

Published  for  time  at  St.  Paul ;  Rochester ;  Minneapolis,  1887.     Sanford 
NUes,  editor,  1885-1895.     Continued,  1916. 

Public  School.    Boston, 

±  1883,  united  with  Primary  Teacher ;  continued  as  American  Teacher. 


JS82, 


School  World.    Farmington,  Me. 
D.  F 
publish 
after  1 


publishing  a  pupils*  edition  ;  less  supplementary  and  more  professional  material 


D.  H.  Knowlton,   publisher,   school  supplies  and   supplementary  materlaL 
.       ,  ,  edition;  less  supplementar        '  * 

after  1900. 

ISS3, 

Jan,  Texas  School  Journal.    Houston. 

Established  by  Texas  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  edited  by  Stata 

superintendents  several  years ;  published  at  Dallas,  1887-1895 ;  Austin,  189& 

Continued,  1916. 

Ft  b,  California  Teacher  and  Journal  of  Home  Education,  San  Franciscow 
Offlcial  organ,  receiving  State  appropriation.     ±  February,  1887. 

June,  North  Carolina  Teacher.    Raleigh. 

Eugene  Harrell,  editor.     ±  •  September,  1895. 

July.  Educational  Weekly.    Indianapolis. 

Published  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  with  about  a  dosen  contributing  editors. 
±  November  7,  1885,  united  with  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

Oct,  Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City. 

First  editors,  W.  T.  Carrington  and  J.  L.  Holloway;  H.  A.  Gass,  editor, 
.    1891-1916 ;  unofflcially  conducted  by  officers  of  State  department  of  education. 
Continued,  1916. 

■  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education.    Nashville. 

Combined  with  Progressive  Teacher  of  New  Orleans  and  published  under 
that  name  at  Nashville.    Continued,  1916. 

1884. 

Jan.  Lehrer-Post    Milwaukee. 

Official  organ  of  German-American  Teachers'  Association,  after  September, 
1889 ;  used  as  supplementary  reading  before  this  time. 

Jan.  Educational  Courant    Louisville,  Ky. 

Official  organ  of  Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  State  board 
of  education.  R.  H.  Carothers  editor,  except  of  first  few  numbers.  ±  July, 
1894,  became  part  of  Southern  School. 

Arkansas  Teacher.    Little  Rock, 

First  numbers  issued  from  RussellTille.  J.  H.  Shinn,  editor.  Continoed  two 
years. 

J885. 

Jan,  Dakota  School  Journal.    Blunt,  S.  Dak. 

Began  as  weekly ;  monthly.    Henry  Hoffman,  editor* 

Jan,  Educational  Gazette.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  Chapin,  editor.     ±  •  1910. 

Jan,  Educational  News.    Harrishurg,  Pa. 

Weekly,  1885-1898 ;  semimonthly.  A.  N.  Raub,  editor.  Removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, •   1891 ;  to  Newark,  Del.,  1897.     ±  1900. 

Feb,  Western  School  Journal.    Topeka,  Kans. 

H.  C.  Speer,  editor,  1885>1887 ;  R.  W.  Turner,  liB87-S8 ;  John  MacDonaJd, 
1888-1916.     Continued,  1916. 

May.  Colorado  School  Journal.    Denver. 

Aaron  Oove.  superintendent  of  DesTer  schools,  editor,  1885-1903.  Con- 
tinued, 1916. 
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J885. 

Hay,  Carolina  Teacher.    Ck>1umbia,  S.  O. 

W.  L.  Bell,  editor.  Offldal  orgmn  of  State  department  of  education. 
±  •  1889. 

r—  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal.    Montgomery. 

OAdal  orcan  of  State  enperintendent  and  Alabama  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
clatfbn.  Rraldent  editor  and  12  associates.  ±  March,  1800,  consoUdated  with 
Educational  Exchange. 

*  J885,  Popular  Educator.     Boston. 

Educational  Publishing  Co.    Continued,  lOlQw 

Feb,  Academy. 

Syracuse,  N.  T.,  1886-1800 ;  Boston.  1800-1892.  Published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York.  George 
A.  Bacon,  editor.     ±  June,  1892. 

Feb.  Progressive  Teacher.    New  Orleans. 

H.  E  Chambers,  editor.  ±  June,  1889,  sold  to  Southwestern  Journal  of 
Education  of  Nashville,  but  continued  as  Progressive  Teacher  at  NashTllle, 
1900  and  1916. 

Nov.  Science  and  Education.    New  York. 
±  1887. 

■  Georgia  Teacher.    Atlanta. 

V.  E.  Orr,  editor  and  publisher  most  of  the  time.  Conducted  In  connection 
with  school  supply  bouse.  Contents  of  Volumes  III,  IV,  and  V  Identical  with 
those  of  Florida  School  Journal  of  same  years,  except  for  a  few  local  notea. 
±  •  1895. 

Iowa  School  Journal  (Iowa  Schools,  Midland  Schools).    Des  Moines. 

aosely  identified  wltb  work  of  SUte  superintendent,  « 1890-«  1900.  Kama 
became  Iowa  Scbools.  Marcb.  1898,  at  the  same  time  several  local  Journals  wera 
united  witb  Iowa  Schools.  Name  became  Midland  Schools,  April,  1896.  Coa- 
tinued,  1910. 

Iowa  Teacher.    Charles  City. 

A  cooperative  publication  with  manj  county  editions.     ±  « 1910. 

Journal  of  Industrial  Education.    Chicago. 

Mrs.  Prances  E  Owens,  editor.     Continued  about  five  years. 

Northwest  Teacher.    Olympia,  Wash. 
L.  E  Follansbee,  editor.     ±  « 1890. 

School  Gazette.    Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Weekly  for  a  short  time,  1886-1890.     ±  •  1910. 

•1886.  MidUind  School  Journal.    Madison,  Wis. 

±  December,  1890,  united  with  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

1897. 

Jan.  Common  School  Education.    Boston. 

WUllam  A.  Mowry,  editor.  ±  June,  1891,  merged  with  Teachers'  World 
of  New  York. 

Feb.  Pacific  Educational  Journal.    San  Francisco. 

Oakland,  1892-1896.  Ofllclal  organ  receiving  State  appropriation.  J.  B. 
McCbesney,  prtncipal  of  Oakland  High  Scbool,  editor,  1887-1891;  P.  M. 
Fisher,  editor,  1891-1896.     ±  June,  1896. 

June.  School  News  and  Practical  Educator.    TayloryiUe,  111. 

Began  as  Christian  County  Scbool  News;  soon  cbanged  name  as  circula- 
tion expanded.    C  M.  Parker,  editor,  1887-1916.    Continued,  1916. 

July.  County  School  Council.    Chicago. 

'*  Devoted  to  supervision  and  general  interests  of  common  scbools.*'  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  absorbed  Our  Country  and  VlUage  Scbools,  adding  this  name  to 
Its  title.  ±  Combined  with  Public  School  Journal  of  Bloomlngton,  Septem- 
ber, 1889. 

Nov.  Mississippi  Teacher.     (Meridian)  Oxford* 
Organ  of  M.  &  T.  A.     ±  « 1890. 

Florida  School  Journal. 

Bitabllshed  at  Lake  City  by  H.  Men.  More  or  less  under  direction  ot 
F.  S.  T.  A.  until  1890 ;  after  this  published  by  V.  B.  Orr  of  an  Atlanta  school 
supply  house,     ±  *  189ft. 
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i887. 

Nov.  Journal  of  Pedagogy.    Athens,  Oblo. 

Quarterly.     Edited  by  college  and  oBirersitr  men  in  early  YOlames,  Albert 

Leonard,  emtor.  witH  associates.     Oonttnued  at  gjia<!uwe,  M.  Y.»  Blnghamptoa. 

N.  T.,  and  TpsUanU,  Mlcb.,  in  sncceBsloB.     ±  1907. 

School  Teacher.    Winston.  N.  C. 

B«caai€  SoutbefB  Educator,  D«rhaiii»  AogBst.  ISM.     ±  N^ffher.  1892. 

•7887.  Southern  Teacher.    Chattanooga. 

±  July,  1894 ;  consolidated  with  Bovtkerm  Bcboal,  Lodagtaa,  K». 

1888, 

Jan,  Southern  Illinois  Teacher. 

Garbondale»  Metropolis  and  ColUnsTllle.  Established  as  the  Normsa  Gawtts, 
a  coDcfft  paper;  changed  nansa  to  rspwaeat  Its  Held.     ±  <1884. 

May,  The  Kindergarten.    Chicago. 

Called  Kindergarten  Mansine  atter  Bcfttember,  1891.  lint  aditora.  Coca 
L.  Stockbam  and  Emily  A.  KeUogg.     ±  « 1V19. 

June.  Dakota  Bdneator.    SeoUand,  S.  D. 

George  A.  McFarland.  first  editor:  ofllcial  ornm  of  S.  D.  8.  T.  A..  1890; 
removed  to  Madison.  1890 ;  contlautd  aa  Sonth  Dakota  Bdneator  at  MitchtiL 
H.  U  Bras,  editor,  1891-    Conttnued,  1918. 

8epL  Georgia  Educational  Journal.    Atlanta. 

±  Dacamher,  1891,  eoaaoUdated  with  BdncatioBal  Moatblj. 

Louislaiia  Bducator.    Baton  Rovge. 

Organised  in  connection  with  Chautauqua  movement  and  approved  by 
L.  8.  T.  A.  T.  SamboU  Jones,  editor,  1888,  aided  by  10  asaodatee.  1889- 
1890.     ±  1899. 

The  Teacher  (New  Education).    New  York. 
Edited  by  Mary  H.  Blmpaoa  aad 
ceeded  by  New  Education.     ±  «  1909. 


Edtted  to  Waj  H.  Blmpaoa  aad  nine  isinrtstss     Daeeaibar,  1892, 


1889, 

Apr,  Alabama  Bducatiooal  BJTChangft. 

Birmingham,    1889-1890.    1895- .  Publlshad    at    Moatgamery.    18aO-189ft. 

J.  H.  Phillips  and  J.  M.  DaWberry,  editor*  moat  ^  tka  time.     OoatiAucd. 

191& 

Sept.  School    New  York. 

Weekly.     H.  8.  Fuller,  editor.     Coastiniied,  19161 

Sept,  Texas  Journal  of  E3ducatlon.    Galveston. 

±  May.  1891,  united  with  Ttexas  School  Joomal. 

Common  SohooL    Grafton,  N.  D. 

A.  L.  Woods,  W.  L.  Stockwen.  edttora.     ±  •  December,  1898L 

Educational  Foundations.    New  York. 

B.  L.  Kellogg,  publisher.     Coatlnued,  1918. 

Germuiiia. 

Manchester.  N.  H..  188»->1S84 ;  Boston,  1894.  A.  W.  aad  EL  Bpaohoafd, 
editors  and  publishers.  (8ame  publishers  also  conducted  Btudlantl  1890-.) 
±  «1900. 

Home  anil  School.    Louisville  Ky. 

±   December,  1891.  vaited  wHh  Bonthern  Sehoal  af  Leztngtoo,  Ky. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education.     Seattle,  Wash. 

Flrfit  volumes  dated  also  at  Helena,  Mont.  Published,  1895.  at  Olympla. 
Continued.  1916   at  Seattle. 

Teachers*  World.    New  York. 

Began  as  local  journal  in  Ohio ;  combined  with  O>mmoa  BdHool  BclucatioiL 
1891 ;  became.  June.  1S92,  Teachers'  World,  "  A  Journal  of  Methods,  Aids,  and 
Deyices."     « 1902.  united  with  Normal  Inatmctor. 

*1889.  Southern  School.    Lexington,  Ky. 

Weekly.  1896-1900.     Continued,  1916. 

''ISSB,  Oregon  School  Journal  (continued  as  Western  Pttdagogue).    Oorvallls» 
Oreg. 

±  «i89a. 
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1890. 

American  School  Board  Journal.    Milwaukee. 
W.  €L  BraoSk  pnbUBhar.    Oratliiiicd,  1916. 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Education.    TJncoln. 

J.  H.  MlUer,  editor.  ±  September,  1898.  NebrAska  edition  sold  to  Ne- 
braska Teacher,  continued  as  Northewestero  Monthly,  1900. 

Primary  School.    New  York. 

B.  L.  KeUogf ,  publisher.     ±  « 1900. 

Southern  School  Journal.    Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Weekly  daring  1891.     Established  as  successor  of  Popular  Educator  and 
Arkansas  Educational  Journal,  local  publications.    Edited  by  J.  H.   Shlnn, 
State  superintendent,  1890-1894,  aided  by  his  successor  In  office,  1896-1890, 
assisted  by  local  school  men. 
1891. 
Jan,  Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester,  Mass. 

Quarterly.    O.  SUnley  HaU,  editor,  1891-    Continued,  191t. 

May,  Oklahoma  School  Journal.    Guthrie. 

Frank  Terry,  editor.  Desianed  as  official  organ  by  territorial  superin- 
tendent.    Bight  numbers  iasned.     ±  January,  1892. 

May.  Wyoming  School  Journal.    Laramie. 

Henry  Men,  editor.     ±  June,  1898. 

Sept.  Literstate  School  Review.    DanvlUe,  m. 

Weekly.  1896-1900.  A  cooperative  paper  with  nomerooa  county  editions. 
Several  Cnlcago  principals  named  as  editors  at  different  times.     ±  «  1911. 

Bepi^  Pacific  CJoast  Teacher.    San  Jose,  Cal. 

John  Jury  and  Franklin  Barthol,  editors.  After  abaorbing  the  San  Jos« 
Normal  Index  was  official  alumni  organ  of  that  schooL     ±  August,  1898. 

Nov.  Normal  Instructor.    DansvlUe,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Owea,  publisher.     Continued,  1916. 

Deo,  Educational  Monthly.    Atlanta,  Qa. 

liStabllshed  as  consoIldatlMi  of  Georgia  Bdacatioaal  Journal  and  Piedmont 
Educator  (local).  First  volume  numbered  V.  ±  February,  1898,  continued 
as  Southern  Educational  Journal,  q.  v. 

American  School  and  College  Journal.    St.  Louis. 
J.  B.  Merwin,  editor.     Contlned,  1900. 

Educational  Review.    New  York. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  with  associates,  editor,  1891-1896;  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  editor,  1897-     Continued,  1916. 

Kindergarten  Review.    Springfield,  Mass. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.     Continued,  1916. 
1892, 
Jan.  Primary  Education.    Boston. 

Eva  D.   Kellogg,  editor.     Educational  Publishing  Co.     Continued,  1916. 

Jan,  Scientific  Temperance.    Boston. 


Issued  by  the  Sclentlflc  Temperance  Instruction  Department.  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Marv  H.  Hunt,  first  editor.  Called  School 
Physiology  Journal,  1893-1911 ;  continued  1916  as  Scientific  Temperance. 


Mar.  School  Commissioner.    Saginaw,  Mich. 

Changed  name  and  content  several  times ;  American  School  Commissioner. 
1893 ;  American  Illustrated  School  Commissioner,  1895 ;  American  Schools, 
1896 ;  American  lUustrated,  1896.     ±  «  1806. 

Nov.  Oklahoma  School  Herald. 

Norman,  1892-1897;  Oklahoma  City.  1897-  W.  N.  Rice,  editor.  1892- 
except  for  short  intervals.     Continued.  1916. 

Dec.  Cabinet    Detroit 

Began  as  ofllclal  or^an  of  Michigan  Music  Teachers'  Association.  Called 
School  Record  after  1893  and  ceased  to  give  special  attention  to  muHlc. 

School  and  College.    Boston. 

"  Devoted  to  Secondary  and  Higher  Education."  B.  O.  HuUng,  editor. 
±  Its  general  plan  continued  in  School  Review. 

Western  Teacher.    Milwaukee. 

a.  Y.  GUlan,  editor,  1892-    Continued.  1916. 
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J89S. 

Jan,  Southern  Educational  Journal.    Atlanta. 

BemlmoDtbly  (189S-1896).  ConsoIidatSon  of  s^renil  pcrlodlmls  alre^ 
united  Id  the  Educational  Montbljr.  First  Tolame  Ib  V.  Edited  by  Stale 
saperiDtendent  of  acbools  or  under  his  dlrectloii.     dk  *  1907. 

School  Forum.    Dallas. 

±  1896.  united  with  Texas  School  JoumaL 

School  Review.    Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Scburman,  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  C.  H.  Thurb^r.  prlBd- 
pal  of  Colgate  Academy,  first  editors.  Removed  to  Chicago,  1896.  ConnniMd, 
1916. 

JS94> 

Feb,  Mississippi  Journal  of  Eklucation.    Aberdeen. 

M.  Rose,  editor.  ±  «  aose  of  1895,  united  with  Dixie  School  Jonraal  ts 
form  Mississippi  School  Journal. 

AJar.  Florida  School  Exponent 

Published  at  Tallahasse  two  years ;  continued  at  Jacksonville.  OSdai 
organ  of  State  superintendent  and  F.  8.  T.  A.     Continued,  1916. 

June.  The  Dixie  School  Journal.    Waldo,  Miss. 

C.  L.  McKay,  editor.  Last  four  numbers  Issued  from  Philadelphia,  MIsl 
±  «  February,  1896,  united  with  Mississippi  Journal  of  Education  to  fora 
Mississippi  School  Journal. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy.    Provo,  Utah. 

Published  under  auspices  of  the  department  of  experimental  pedagogy  of 
Brlgham  Young  Academy.     ±  1895. 

Mind  and  Body.    Milwaukee.  , 

Continued,  1916. 

1805. 

Mar.  Utah  University  Quarterly.    Salt  Lake  City. 

Official  organ  of  the  university,  the  State  superintendent  of  scboolt,  sod 
the  Natural  History  Association.     ±  1897. 

Apr.  Louisiana  School  Review.    New  Orleans. 

Conducted  as  a  cooperative  feature  of  Louisiana  Public  School  T.  A.  H.  IS. 
Chambers,  editor.     ±  1907. 

Aug.  Inland  Educator.    Terre  Haute. 

Many  contributors  were  teachers  In  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  > 
August,  1900.  consolidated  with  Indiana  School  Journal  at  Educator  Jooraal 
Continued,  1916-. 

Child  Study  Monthly.    Chicago. 
±  «1908. 

Tennessee  School  Journal.    Waverly. 

±  1896,  continued  In  Southwestern  School  Journal.  Published  1997  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  189S-,  Nashville.     ±  « 1902. 

Western  Journal  of  Education.    San  Francisca 

Harr  Wagner,  editor.  Official  organ  sent  to  all  school  clerks.  1898.  Con- 
tinued. 1916. 

^J895.  Philadelphia  Teacher.    Philadelphia. 
Continued,  1916. 

J896. 

Apr.  Connecticut  School  Journal.    Meriden. 

Weekly.    Official  organ  of  State  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild.    ±  •  190S. 

Nov.  Arkansas  School  Journal.    Little  Rock. 

Conducted  by  State  superintendent,  1897-98 ;  continued  by  B.  L.  Gatewood, 
and  W.  J.  McElwain,  the  latter  employed  by  the  State  superintendent  x 
•1913. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.    Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boston,  1897-.     Quarterly.     Continued,  1916. 

Mississippi  School  Journal.    Jackson. 

Official  organ  of  State  department  of  education.  State  board  of  examinfn» 
and  organisation  of  county  superinteadenta.     ±  *  19ia. 
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1897. 
Apr. 

*Apr. 

Sept. 


1898. 
Feb. 

Bept. 


1899. 
Jan. 

Apr. 

May. 


1900. 
Apr. 

Sept. 


New  York  Teachers*  Quarterly.    New  York. 

Conducted  by  MTeral  teacben  of  New  York  City.     ±  December,  1898. 

Mississippi  Teacher.    Jacksoo. 
±  1005. 

New  York  Bducation.    Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  Franklin,  editor.     **  Devoted  to  New  York  State  educational  intereets." 
Changed,  1001,  to  American  Education.     ConUnned,  1016. 

Inland  Journal.    Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Edited  by  George  E.  and  C.  O.  Knepper.     ±  «  1800. 

Journal  of  School  Geography.    Lancaster,  Pa. 

**  Derotcd  to  tbe  interesta  of  geography  teachers."    R.  B.  Dodge,  editor. 
Continued,  1000. 

Modem  Methods.    Boston. 

New  England  PubUshing  Co.     A.  E.  Winship,  editor.     ±  1008. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.    Greensborou 
p.  p.  aaxton,  editor.    Continued,  1001. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem,  Greg. 

Charlei  H.  Jones,  editor,  1807.     Continued,  1018. 

Teachers'  Gazette.    Milford,  N.  Y. 
Continued,  1018. 

Texas  School  Magazine.    Dallas,  Tex. 
Continued,  1010. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln. 

Official  organ  of  N.  S.  T.  A.    Continued,  1016. 

New  York  Teachers*  Monographs.    New  York. 

Quarterly.    Conducted  by  New  York  City  teachers.    Continued,  1016. 


Continued,  lOOa 


New  York  Teachers'  Magazine.    New  York. 

Conducted  by  a  group  of  teachers  of  New  Tork  City. 

County  Superintendents*  Monthly.    Fremont,  Nebr. 
For  county  superintendenta^  ±  <  1000. 

Westland  Educator.    Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

W.  G.  Crocker,  editor,  1800-    Continued,  1016. 

Chicago  Teacher.    Chicago. 

8.  R.  Winchell,  publisher.     ±  «  1010. 

Manual  Training^  Magazine    Peoria,  IlL 
Quarterly.    Continued,  1016. 

School  Music  Monthly.    Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Vol.  I  published  at  Quincy.  111.    Continued,  1016. 

Journal  of  Adolescence.     (Chicago.)     Gak  Park,  111. 

A.  U.  Toder.  editor.     United  with  Child  Study  Monthly,     -i-  «1008.     De- 
signed to  aid  In  the  study  of  children  between  the  ages  of  12  ana  18. 


C.  THE  PERIODICALS  IN  THIS  LIST  WERE,  AS  A  RULE,  SHORT 
LIVED  AND  OF  LOCAL  CIRCULATION. 

J875.  School  World.    Chicago. 

W.  H.  Gardner,  editor  and  publisher, 
1S76. 
Nov.   The  Educator.    Muscoda,  Wis. 

Oregon  Educational  Journal.    Salem. 

•  1876.  Carolina  Teacher.    Columbia,  S.  C. 

±  •  1876. 

•  1876.  Rural  Educationist.    Pierce  City,  Ma 

W.  If.  Simpson,  publisher. 
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*  1876.  School  Record.    Oak  Ridge,  Mo. 
Stanley,  editor. 

1877.  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal.    Bloomfldd. 
C  J.  Majory,  editor. 

1879,  Educator.    New  Haven,  CJonn. 

Parents'  and  Teachers'  Monthly.    Lexington,  Ky. 

C  C.  dine,  C.  P.  WilliamsoD,  O.  W.  Tanooy,  odltonL 

Public  School  Record.    San  Franciscow 
Weekly.    Georges  Frmncfort,  editor. 

School  World.    St.  Louis. 
C.  H.  Erans,  editor. 

Teachers'  Journal.    Wilkes-Barre. 

A.  H.  BerUn  and  7.  C.  Qeyer,  edltori. 

Western  Educational  Journal.    Chicaga 

J.  Fred  Waggoner  editor.     ±  «  ISSS.    Chiefly  a  scfctrt  mpfH 

2880.  Journal  of  Didactics.    Paola,  Kans. 

W.  J.  Groat,  editor.    Prot  John  WherreU,  atMdato  adiltB.    ±  IgM. 
Missouri  Teacher.    Kirksville,  Mo. 

J.  n.  Barnard,  editor  and  publisher.    ±  « ItSS. 
*1881.  School  Register.    Everett,  Pa. 

±  August.  1882. 

1882.  Educational  Journal.  Jackson  (Durant),  Miss. 
Semimonthly.     P.  W.  Corr.  editor.     ±  « 1881. 

Iowa  Teacher.    Marshall  town. 

Marrin,  Morrissey,  publishers.     ±  1886. 

188S,  Educator.     Effingham,  lU. 

J.  A.  Arnold,  editor  and  publisher.    ±  «  ISSt. 
188^,  Educational  Herald.    Louisville,  Ky. 

School  Messenger.    Ada,  La.  • 

G.  H.  Harvill,  editor  and  publisher. 

True  Educator.     South  I^nncnster,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Ramsey,  editor. 

•1884-  Northwestern  School  Journal.    Council  BlufCs,  Towa, 
Weekly.    George  D.  Osborn.  editor.     ±  May.  1886. 

^1884.  Western  Educator.    Parker,  S.  Dak. 

C  H.  Smith,  editor.    Edition  also  at  Lincoln.  NehSU 
1885,  American  School.    Henderson,  Ky. 

National  Educator.    Springfield.  Peoria,  Til. 

New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal.     FleniingtoQ. 
Leigh,  editor. 

Normal  Educator.    Monmouth,  Oreg. 

School  Music  Journal.    Boston. 

The  Educational  Gleaner.    UnionvlUe,  Mo. 
J.  W.  Jones,  editor 

'  JSS5.  Dakota  Teacher.    Huron.  S.  Dak, 
Bishop  and  Patterson,  editors. 

Nebraska  Teacher.     Salem. 

±  1887,  absorbed  by  Western  School  Jonma]  •£  KaMi% 
Our  Schools.    Mayfleld,  Ky. 
Texas  Public  Schools.    Fort  Wortlu 

Bemimonttily* 
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Bdncational  Advocate.    CoHtnsvtlto,  Ala. 
BducatloiiAl  Advocate.    DnMln,  Qa« 

±  1891. 

Kormal  Instructor.    Rome,  N.  Y. 
±  1880. 

Practical  Bdncator.    Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
FNd  A.  Wifhtaaa,  «ditor. 

Southern  School  JoumaL    Wateot  Osovae,  ICIaiu 
±  •1894. 

The  School.    Springfield.  Bfaaa. 
±  «i8ee. 

I  Western  North  Carolina  Journal  ef  Bdaoatton.    Qteireod. 

!  ±  'WOO. 

•  1887.  School  Journal.    Elkhom,  Wis. 

A.  O.  Wright,  editor.     ±   1888,  united  wlt^  Midland  Scho^lfr 

1888. 

Jan,  Nebraska  Teacher.    Garleton. 

W.  H.  Sablettt,  editor.     ±  « 1888. 

■  Nebraska  School  Journal.    Schuyler. 

A  BL  Hnghes  and  W.  F.  Howard,  editor^ 

New  Education.    Daleville,  Miss. 

Thomas  F.  McBeath,  editor.     ±  188t. 

^1888.  Piedmont  Educator.    Georgia. 

•  J888.  Teacher  at  Work.    HuntsvlUe,  Ala. 
1889,  Arkansas  Educational  JoumaL    Seai*09; 

±  1890. 

Mountain  Educator.    Marshall,  Ark. 

J.  W.  Blankixiihip,  editor  and  pobllsliab 

Popular  Educator.    Little  Rock. 
±  1890. 

School  Bulletin.    Birmingham,  Ala« 
Weekly.     ±  1889. 

Teachers*  Guide.    Hayuesvllle,  Ala. 
±  1890. 

1890. 

Kentucky  State  Journal  of  Education.    VUmomdi,  Wj. 

Teachers'  Journal.    Springfield.  Vt. 
±  « 1891. 

Western  Reserve  School  Journal.    Geneva,  Ohio. 
±  1898. 

•  1890.  Palmetto  Teacher.    Greenwood,  S.  O. 

P.  B.  Rowell,  editor. 

1891, 

Jan.  California  Educational  Review.    San  Frandsco. 
Campbell  and  Lyaer.  editors.     ±  Jane.  1891. 

June,  California  Public  School  Journal. 

±  June,  1891,  the  editor  becoming  editor  of  Pacific  Bdncatlonal  Jonrnal. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.    SaU  Lak€|»  Utah. 
W.  A.  Corey,  editor. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  EducatloB.    Fairvlew* 
D.  W.  Furman,  editor. 

Progressive  SchooL    Alliance,  Ohio, 
±  1893. 
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mi. 

June,  Public  School  BiUrror.    Morgantown,  W.  V«. 
Published  at  Hantiiigton,  1896.     ±«  1897. 

Schoolmaster.    Des  Moines. 
School  News.    Norwich,  ConiL 
DixoD,  editor. 
J89t. 
Jan,  Southern  Education.    Florence,  Ala. 

J.  K.  Powers,  editor.     Sold  to  Bdocttlonal  BzchaBge.     ±  December.  189S. 

Apr.  West  Virginia  Educational  News.    Charleston. 
±  « 1892, 

American  Educator.     (York)  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Q.  H.  Grahmm,  editor.     ±  1897,  united  with  Midland  Schools,  Iowa. 

Educational  Worker.    Springville,  Ala. 
±  1892. 

Florida  Teacher.    Dade  City. 
A.  B.  Booth,  editor. 

Missouri  Teacher  (Central  Teacher)     Sedalla. 
R.  If.  Scotten,  editor  and  publisher.     ±  «  1895w 


189S. 


Looking  Ahead.    Mansfield,  La. 

Official  organ  of  L.  8.  T.  A.    Q.  D.  Pickels,  editor.    ±  •  1814. 
School  CJourant    Freeport,  DL 

Washington  Educational  Review.    Tacoma. 
W.  N.  Allen,  Herbert  Bashford,  editors. 

Western  School  News.    North  Yakima,  Wash. 
Clark,  editor  and  publisher. 

Arizona  Educator.    Jerome. 

Later  published  for  short  time  at  Kinfmaa.    ±  •  ISM. 

Directors*  Round  Table.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa* 
Primary  Teacher.    Litchfield,  IlL 
Bffle  C.  Holbrook,  editor. 

School  Register.    Worcester,  Mass. 

±   «1911. 
Teacher  and  Student    Chicago. 

S.  R.  Winchell,  editor. 

Educational  0>urier.    PoplarviUe,  Mian 
Progressive  School.    Wooster,  Ohio. 
School  Economy.    Chicago. 
OrriUe  Brewer,  editor. 

Teacher.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  Smith  k  Co.,  editors  and  publishers 
J808. 

Carolina  Teachers*  Journal.    Greenwood,  S.  C 
•1900. 

School  Weekly.    Chicago. 

James  J.  Sayer,  editor.     Chicago  School  PubUAiag  Co.,  puUlsftcra. 
1890, 
Jan,    Home  and  School.    Lexington,  Ky. 

Formerly  Southern  School. 

Har,    Georgia  Education.    Atlanta. 

Semimonthly.    Miss  S.  T.  Jewett,  editor, 
•1899.  Teachers*  Outiook.    New  York. 


liB94' 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 
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1900. 
S<hool' Record.    Wooster,  Ohio.    Vols.  II-HI,  1895-1896. 
School  Teacher.    Winston,  N.  a    Vol.  II,  1891. 
School  Visitor.    Versailles,  Ohio.    Vols.  IX-XV,  1888-1894. 
School  World.    Farmlngton,  Me.    Vols.  IX-XIV,  XVII-XX,  1890-1900. 
Science  and  Education.    New  Yoric    Vol.  1, 1880. 
Southern  Education.    Florence,  Ala.    VoL  1, 1892. 
Southern  Illlaols  Teacher.    Carbondale.    Vols.  IV-VI,  1891-189S. 
Southern  Teacher.    Montgomery.    Vols.  I-II,  1859-1861. 
Southern  Teacher.    Chattanooga.    Vola  III-VIII,  1889-1894. 
Southwestern  Journal  of  Education.    NashvlUo.    Vols.  VIU-IX,  1890-1891. 
Southwestern  School  JoumaL    Tsnnessee.    Vol.  I,  1848. 
Student  and  Schoolmate.    New  York.    Vol.  1, 1855. 
Teacher  (New  Education).    New  York.    Vol.  I-V,  1888-1892. 
Teacher  and  Pupil.    MaysvlUe,  Ky.    Vol.  1, 1865. 
Teacher  and  Western  Educational  Magadne.    St  Louis.    VoL  1, 1858^ 
Teachers*  Educational  Journal.    Auburn,  N.  Y.    Vol.  I,  1858. 
Teachers*  Guide  and  Parents'  Assistant    Portland,  Me.    VoL  1, 1826^ 
Teachers'  Institute.    New  York.    Vola  XIX-XXII,  1890-1900 
Teachers*  JournaL    Allentown,  Pa.    Vol.  I,  1858. 
Tennessee  School  JournaL    Waverly.    Vols.  III-VI,  1896-1900 
Texas  Journal  of  Education.    GalTeston.    Vols.  I-II,  1889-1891. 
Texas  School  Magazine.    Dallas.    Vols.  I,  III,  1898, 190L 
UUh  Educational  JoumaL    Salt  Lake  City.    VoL  1, 1875. 
Utah  University  Quarterly.    Salt  Lake  City.    Vols.  I-II,  1895-1897. 
Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Science,    dndnnatt    VoL 

1, 1837. 
Western  Educational  Journal.    Chicago.    Vola  I-IV,  1879-1883^ 
Western  Educational  Review.    Fort  Scott,  Kans.    VoL  1, 1880, 
Western  Journal  of  Education.    Chicago.    VoL  1, 1875. 
WesUand  Educator.    Fargo,  N.  Dak.    Vols.  I-II,  1899-1900. 
Western  Teacher.    Milwaukee.    Vols.  11,  1893. 
West  Virginia  Educational  News.    Charleston.    Vol.  I,  1892. 
Wyoming  School  JoumaL    Laramie.    Vols.  I-II,  1891-1893. 

B.  LOCAL  (STATE)  SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

Alabama  Teachers*  Journal.    Montgomery.    VoL  IV,  1888. 

Alabama  Educational  Exchange.    Montgomery.    Vols.  I-IV,  VII-XV,  1889-1900. 

American  Journal  of  ECducation.    New  York.    VoL  I.  1847. 

Arkansas  Journal  of  Education.    Little  Rock.    Vols.  II-IV,  1871-1873* 

Arkansas  School  Journal.    Little  Rock.    Vols.  II-IV,  1897-1899. 

Arkansas  School  JournaL    Uttle  Rock.    Vols.  I-III,  1880-1882. 

California  Teacher.    San  Francisco.    Vols.  I-XII,  186S-1874. 

California  Teacher  and  Journal  of  Home  Education.    San  Francisco.    Vols. 

IV-V,  1886-87. 
Colorado  School  JournaL    Denver.    Vols.  I-XVI,  188&-1900. 
Common  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia.    Vol.  I, 

1844. 
Common  School  JoumaL    Boston.    Vols.  I-XIV,  1839-1852. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal.    Hartford.    Vols.  I-IV,  IX-XI,  XIV-XV, 

XVII,  1838-1K54. 
Connecticut  Common  School  ManuaL    Hartford.    Vols.  I-II,  1847-48. 
Connecticut  School  Journal.    New  Haven.    Vols.  ni-IV,  187S-74. 
Dakota  F^ducator.    Scotland,  S.  Dak.    Vols.  I-XIII,  1888-1900. 
District  School  Journal  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Iowa.    Dubuque.    VoL  I» 

1853. 
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I 
District  School  Journal  tor  the  State  of  New  York.    Albany.    Vols.  I-Xn,  18«h 

1852. 
Educational  Courant.    Ix>ul8vllle,    Vols.  I-X,  1884-1894. 
Educationalist.    Eiuporia,  Kans.    Vols.  I-Vit  1879-1885. 
Educational  Journal  of  VirginU.    Richmond.    Vols.  I-XXII.  18Q9-1801. 
Florida  School  Exponent.    Jacksonville.    Verts.  I-VII.  1894-1900. 
Illinois  Common  School  Advocate.    Springfield.    Vol.  1, 1841« 
Illinois  Teacher.    Peoria.    Vols.  I-XVIII,  1855-1872. 
Indiana  School  Journal.    Indianapolis.    Vols.  I-XLV,  1856^190a 
Iowa  Instructor.    Davenport    Vols.  I-XII,  XIV,  1859-1872. 
Iowa  Normal  Monthly.    Dubuque    Vols.  I-XX,  XXIV,  1877-1900. 
Iowa  School  Journal.    Des  Moines.    VoL  II,  1800. 
Iowa  School  Journal  (Iowa  Schools,  Midland  Schools).    Des  Moines.    Vols.  VI- 

XIV  1892—1899 
Journal  of  Education.    Concord,  N.  H.    Vols.  I-VI,  1857-1862. 
Journal  of  EducaUon.    New  Orleans.    Vols.  I,  IX.  1879. 1885. 
Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction.    Providence.     Vol&  I-III, 

1845-1848. 
Kansas  Educational  Journal.    Emporia.    Vols.  I-X^  1864-1874. 
Kentucky  Family  Journal.    Louisville.    Vol.  I,  1869. 
Maine  Normal   (Maine  Journal  of  Education).    Portland.    Vols.   I-III,  VII- 

VIII,  18CG-1874. 
Maine  Teacher.    Portland.    VoL  V,  1862, 
Massachusetts  Tcaclier.    Boston.    Vols.  I-XXVII,  1848-1874. 
Michigan  Journal  of  EducaUon.    Detroit    Vols.  I-IX.  1854-1861. 
Michigan  School  Moderator.    Grand  Rapids.    VoL  XII,  1891. 
Michigan  Teacher.    Nilea    Vols.  I-IX,  1866-1874. 
Minnesota  Teacher  and  Journal  of  Education.    St.  PauL    Vols.  I-V,  Vn-IX, 

1867-1875. 
Mississippi  Educational  Journal.    Jackson.    VoL  I.  1871. 
Mississippi  School  Journal.    Jackson.    VoL  IV,  1899. 
Mississippi  Teacher.    Oxford.    Vols,  I-II,  1887-1890. 
Missouri  Educator.    Jefferson  City.    Vols.  I-III,  1858-1860. 
Missouri  Journal  of  Education.    St.  Louis.    VoL  1, 1857. 
Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City.    Vols.  I-XVII,  1883-1900. 
Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    Vols.  I-II,  1898-1900. 

New  York  State  Educational  JoumaL    Buffalo.    Vols.  I-III,  1872-1874. 
New  York  Teacher.    Albany.    Vols,  I-XVI,  1853-1867. 
North  Carolina  Educational  JournaL    Chapel  Hill.    Vols.  I-V,  1881-1885. 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.    Greensboro.    Vols.  I-IV,  1858-1861. 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education    (Ohio  Educational  Monthly).    Columbus.    Vola 

I— XLIX   1852—1900 
Oklahoma* School  Herald.    Oklahoma  City.    Vols.  I-IX,  1892-1901. 
Oklahoma  School  Journal.    Guthrie.    Vol.  1, 1891. 
Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem.    Vol.  IV,  1900. 

Pacific  Educational  JournaL     San  Francisco.    Vols.  I-X,  XII,  1887-1898. 
Pennsylvania  School  JournaL    Lancaster.    Vols.  I-XLVIII,  1852-190a 
Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine    Providence.    Vols.  I-II,  1S52-1853. 
Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.    Providence.    Vols.  I-XI,  XVIII,  1855-1874. 
School  and  Family  Visitor.    Louisville.    VoL  I,  1864. 
School  Bulletin  and  New  York  Educational  JournaL    Syracuse.    Vols.  I-XXVIII. 

1874-1901. 
Southern  Educational  JournaL    Atlanta.    Vola  VI-VII,  X-XIII,  1898-1903. 
Southern  School  Journal.    Columbua    VoL  II,  1854. 
Teachers'  Advocate.    Syracuse.    VoL  I,  1845. 
Tennessee  School  JoumaL    Nashville.    VoL  1, 1874. 
Texas  Journal  of  Education.    Austin.    Vols.  I-III,  1880-1882. 
Texas  School  Journal.    Houston.    Vols.  I-XVIII,  188»-190a 
Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor.    Montpelier.    VoL  V,  1863. 
Voice  of  Iowa.    Cedar  Rapids.    Vols.  I,  III,  1857-1858. 
Western  Journal  of  Education.    San  Francisco.    Vols.  II-V,  1896-190a 
Western  School  JournaL    Topeka.    Vols.  I-XVI,  1885-1899. 
West  Virginia  School  JournaL    Wheeling.    Vols.  I-III,  XVI-XX.  18S1-1901. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  EducaUon.    Madison.    Vols.  I-IX,  1856-X86ft;  Vols.  XL 

XVIII-XXX,  1881-190a 
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C.  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  SPECIAL  INTER- 

ESTS. 

American  Kindergarten  Magazine.    New  York.    Vols.  II-VIII,  1879-1886. 

New  series.    Vol.  I,  1886. 

Continued  as  Child  Culture.    Vol.  1, 1887. 

American  Physical  Education  Review,    Cambridge.    Vols.  II,  V,  1897,  1900. 

Amerikanlsche  Schulzeltung.    Milwaukee.    Vola  IV,  XII,  1873,  1881. 

Child  Study  Monthly.    Chicago.    Vols.  I-III.  1895-1898. 

Journal  of  Adolescence.    Oak  Park,  111.    Vols.  I-III,  1900-190a 

Journal  of  Industrial  Education.    Chicago.    Vol.  V,  1890. 

Journal  of  School  Geography.    Lancaster,  Pa.    Vols.  III-V,  1899-1901. 

Kindergarten.    Chicago.    Vols.  I-XVII,  1888-1903. 

Kindergarten  Messenger.    Cambridge,  Mass.    Vols.  II,  IV,  1874-1875, 

New  series.    Vol.  I,  1877. 

Kindergarten  Review.    Springfield,  Mass.    Vols.  VIII-X,  1897-190a 
Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peoria,  111.    Vols.  I-II,  1899-190L 
Mind  and  Body.    Milwaukee.    Vols.  I-VI,  1894-1900. 
School  Laboratory.    Iowa  City.    Vo^s.  I-II,  1871-1872. 
School  Music  Monthly.    Keokuk.    Vols.  I-II,  1900-1901. 
Scientific  Temperance.    Boston.    Vols.  I-IX,  1892-1900. 

D.  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  DEVOTED  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

OR  STUDIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

Academy.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Vols.  I-VII,  1886-1892. 

American  Annals  of  Education.    Boston.    Vols.  I-IX,  1830-1839. 

American  Journal  of  Education.    Boston.    Vols.  I-V,  1826-1830. 

American  Journal  of  Education.    Hartford,  Conn.    Vols.  I-XXXI,  185&-1881. 

Education.    Boston.    Vols.  I-XX,  1880-1900. 

Educational  Review.    New  York.    Vols.  I-XX,  1891-1900. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester,  Mass,    Vols.  I-IV,  1891-1896. 

School  and  College.    Boston.    Vol.  I,  1892. 

School  Review.    Hamilton,  N.  Y.    Vols.  I-VII,  1893-1899. 

E.  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

American  Journal  of  Science  (Silliman's).    Vols.  I-IX,  1818-1825. 
Boston  Recorder.    Boston.    Vols.  I-VIII,  1816-1823. 
Edinburgh  Review.    Edinburgh.    Vols.  I-XLV,  1802-1826. 
Journal  des  Enfans.    Paris.    Vols.  I-V,  1790. 
Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile  Library.    I^ndon.    Vol.  I,  1800, 
New  York  Magazine.    New  York.    Vola  I-II.  1796-1798. 
Nlles  Weekly  Register.    Baltimore.    Vols.  I-VIII,  1811-1815. 
North  American  Review.    Vols.  I-XXV,  1815-1826. 
Port  Folio.    Philadelphia.    Vols.  I-XIII,  1801-1811. 

New  series.    Vols.  I-VII,  1816^1819. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.    Ix)ndon.    Vols.  I-II.  1831-1832. 
Select  Reviews  and  Spirit  of  Foreign  Magazlnea     Philadelphia.     Vols.  I-II, 
1809-1810. 

F.  LAWS,  OFFICIAL  REPORTS,  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  TEACHERS* 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction.    Annual  Reports : 

1831-1835,  1837-1839,  1847,  1849,  1851, 185^-1862,  1864^1897. 

Annual  Reports  of  State  Superintendents  of  Instruction  or  Commissioners  of 
Schools:  California.  1864,  1866-1869,  1871-1872,  1891-1899;  Connecticut, 
1841,  1842,  1855-1867;  Michigan,  1857;  Pennsylvania,  1876-1888;  Rhode 
Island,  1855-1874. 

Cousin,  Victor.  Report  on  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia.  Translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    London,  1834. 

England.    Eklucation  Department  Rei>orts :    1870  to  1899-1900. 

Ireland.  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  National  Education:  1862,  1890-1894, 
1900. 
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Peabody  Bdocatlon  FnndL    Procaedlags  (Oambridee) :  1870-1884. 

Reports  of  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association :  184&-1881. 

Reports  of  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association :  1866-1857. 

School  Laws:  California,  1806,  1901;  Iowa,  1911;  FenniQrlYania,  1855;  ISIX 

1909  1911. 
St.  Louis,    City  School  Report:  1886-1897. 

United  States  Census.    Report:  1900,  VoL  IX,  Part  UI,  pp.  1040-1100. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.    Annual  Reports:  1870-1900. 
Western  Literary  Institute,  Cincinnati,  1834-1887.    Proceedings  of  tbe  Fourth* 

Fifth,  and  Sixth  Annual  Meetings. 

O,  PRESS  DIRBOTORIBS. 

Amdt,   Otto.    Verzeichnis  der  p&dagogischen   Z^tschrifteo  Jalubilcher   nod 

Lehrerlcalender  Deutschlands.    Berlin,  1893. 
Ayer.  N.  W.    American  Newspaper  Annual  (Directory).    Philadelphia,  1880- 

1915. 
Haasenstein  and  Vogler.    NotiE-Kalender  f  Or  das  Jahr  1891.    Stuttgart. 
May,  F.    British  and  Irish  Press  Guide.    London,  1871,  1879,  1888.     Oont  as 

WUUngs*  Press  Guide.  18M,  1897,  1899.    Title  Tariea. 
Mermet,  B.    Annuaire  de  la  Presse  Francaise.    Paris,  1881,  1884,  1885,  and  the 

same  hy  H.  Avenel,  1889,  1892. 
Mitchell,  C.    Newspaper  Press  Directory.    London,  1896,  1900. 
Rowell,  George  P.    American   Newspaper   Directory.    New  York^   186&-190QL 
Sells.    Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press.    London,  1886,  1894. 
Sperling,  H.    Adressbuch  der  deutschen  seltschriften,  1898. 

H.  MISCELLANEOUS  REFERENCES. 

Aumer,  Clarence  Ray.    EQstory  of  Education  In  Iowa.    4  toIs.    Iowa  City,  1914- 

1916.    VoL  IL 
Bagley,  W.  C.    Classroom  BCanagement    New  York,  1907. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.    History  of  Educational  Journalism  in  New  Yoi*.    School  Bul- 
letin, 1893.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  133-134,  141-144;  and  VoL  XX,  pp.  4-^  20-22: 

1881,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  160,  180. 
Educational  Journalism.    N.  E.  A.  Report,  1908,  k?.  506-514.    N.  R  A. 

Report,  1893,  p.  810. 
Barnard,  Henry.    American  Journal  of  Education,  1855,  Vol.  II,  pp.  466-^61; 

1865,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  383^384  (list  of  periodicals) ;  1870.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  401  et  seq. 
Normal  Schools  and  Other  Institutions  and  Agencies  Designed  for  the 

Profe.s.sional  Education  of  Teachers.    Hartford,  l^L  ' 

Boone.  R.  G.    Education  in  the  United  States,    1903. 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.    The  Child,  A  Study  in  Evolution.    London,  1900. 
Coffman,  L.  D.    Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population.    New  York, 

1911. 
Coggeshall,  W.  T.    The  Newspaper  Record.    Philadelphia,  1856. 
Compayr€,  Gabriel.    Educational  Journalism  in  France.    R^^rt  of  N.  B.  A^ 

1893.  p.  845. 
The  Educational  Journals  of  France.    Educational  Review,  1900,  Vol. 

XIX,  pp.  121-142. 
Cook,  J.  W.    Educational  History  of  Illinois.    Chicago,  1912,  pp.  615-527. 
Oilman,  D.  C.    Education  in  America,  1776-1876.    North  American  Review, 

1876,  vol.  122,  p.  193. 
GriiBn,  Joseph.    The  Press  of  Maine.    Brunswick,  1872. 
Hatin,  Eugene.     Bibllographie  Historique  et  Critique  de  la  Presse  Periodique 

Frangaise.    Paris,  1866,  pp.  558-562. 
Hoyt,  a  C,  and  Ford,  R.  C.    John  D.  Pierce,  Founder  of  the  Michigan  School 

System.    A  Study  of  Education  in  the  Northwest.    Ypsilanti,  1905. 
Hudson,  Frederic.    Journalism  In  the  United  States,  1690-1872.   New  York,  1873. 
Killmann.    PUdagoglsche  Presse.    Rein's  EnzyklopUdlsches  Handbuch  der  P&da- 

goglk.    Vol.  VI,  pp.  510-521. 
Lehman,  Oskar.     Die  deutschen  moralischen  Wochenschriften  des  achtxenten 

Jahrhunderts  als  pttdagogische  Reformschriften.    Leipzig,  1893. 
Lexis,  W.    Das  Unterrichtswesen  Ira  Deutschen  Reich.    Berlin,  1904.    Vol.  III. 
Loos,   J.     Enzyklopftdisches   Handbuch    der   Erziehungskunde.      Vienna    and 
Leipzig,  1908.    ("Pildagogische  Zeitachriften.**) 
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Monroe,  W.  S.    Edncational  Journalism.    Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education, 

Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard.    Syracuse,  1803. 

Pestalozzian  Moveoient  in  the  United  States.    Syracuse,  1907. 

National  Education  Association.    Report,  1893,  pp.  810-835. 

Educational  Journalism.     Series  by  G.  P.  Bass,  Indiana;  H.  A.  Ford, 

Michigan ;  W.  A.  Mowry,  New  England. 
North,  S.  D.    History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical 

Press  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Catalog  of  the  Publications  of  the  Census 

Year. 
New  England  Magazine,  Boston,  1891,  Vol.  IV,  p.  184. 

BdltorUl  upon  educational  journals. 
Palfrey.    Periodical  Literature  of  the  United  States.    North  American  Review, 

1834,  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  277-301. 
Public  School  Journal,  Bloomington,  lU.,  1889,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  802-303 ;  549. 

Editorial :  •*  The  Mlsaion  U  saiool  Joaraals." 
Richter,  Jean  PauL   Levana,  Oder  Eirziehungslehrft.    Stuttgart,  1814.    Chap.  156. 
Russell,  John.    Educational  Periodicala  la  England.    Educational  Review,  1901, 

Vol.  XXII,  pp.  472-i97. 
Rounds,  C.  C.    Educational  Journalism.    Report  of  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, 1879,  pp.  67-88. 
Sabin,  Henry.     Educational  Journalism  in  Iowa.     Schools,  1898,  VoL  VIII, 

No.  1,  pp.  9-13. 
Scott.    Illinois  Historical  Collections.    VoL  VI. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  Illinois.    Springfield,  1910. 

Smith,  W.  L.    Historical  Sketches  of  Education  in  Michigan.    Lansing,  1880. 
Stowell,  Agnes.     Educational  Journalism  in  California.     Pacific  Educational 

Journal,  San  Francisco,  VoL  IX,  pp.  409-111 ;  Vol.  X,  pp.  80^09. 
Thomas,  Isaiah.    History  of  Printing.    2  vols.    Worcester,  Mass.,  1810.    VoL 

11,  pp.  520-530. 
Weeks,  S.  B.    History  of  Public  Education  in  Arkansas.    Washington,  191Z 

(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin,  1912,  Na  27.) 
White,  E.  B.     A  Few  Hours  with  Educational  Joumala     Ohio  Educational 

Monthly,  1884,  Vol.  XXXHI,  pp.  58-62. 
Ziegler,  C.     P&dagogiscbe  Zeitschriften.     Rein's  Enzyclop&disches  Handbuch 

dtf  Brzlehung.    Part  of  article  on  Voikaschulwesen. 
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LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  MAT,  1917. 


The  following  descriptive  list  includes  the  educational  periodicals  published 
in  May,  1917.  It  is  arranged  in  two  groups,  the  first  including  those  of  local  or 
chiefly  local  interest  and  circulation ;  the  second,  those  which  are  specialized  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  complete  list  thus  divided  shows  a  continuation  of 
the  specializing  tendency  noted  before  1900.  As  to  frequency  of  issue,  more 
than  half  are  published  in  10  monthly  numbers.  Most  statements  of  auspices 
or  oflScial  relationships  are  quoted ;  in  many  cases  these  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  name;  in  others  actual  ownership  or  control  is  indicated,  examples 
being  the  Journals  published  by  the  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  State  teach- 
ers* associations.  Reports  of  State  teachers'  associations,  issued  quarterly  or 
monthly,  and  the  periodical  form  of  the  reports  of  the  National  Education 
Association  have  not  been  included,  since  their  content  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  affairs  of  the  associations.  Periodical  bulletins  conducted  by  State 
departments  of  education  have  also  been  omitted.  In  general,  the  basis  of 
selection  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  study  has  been  used  in  preparing 
this  supplementary  list. 

The  Journals  in  the  local  list  usually  represent  varied  interests — school  news. 
State  laws  and  decisions  relating  to  schools,  reports  of  educational  gatherings, 
discussions  of  method  and  teaching  problems  by  local  contributors,  and  many 
articles  quoted  from  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion or  from  State  reports.  Some  emphasize  method  and  device  material  of 
value  to  grade  or  rural  teachers ;  others  contain  little  except  current  educational 
news  and  miscellaneous  comment  and  reprints  from  other  Journals.  Usually 
the  names  of  those  in  the  2^)ecialized  group  sufficiently  suggest  their  major 
interest  In  the  case  of  a.  few  whose  character  is  not  thus  indicated,  parenthetic 
expressions  such  as  *'  method,'*  "  school  news,"  or  similar  notes  have  been  used. 
A  small  number  jof  county  school  Journals  has  been  found,  but  they  are  not 
given  a  place  in  the  lists. 
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Periodical  and  plftce  of 
pubUottUoiL 


Editor  and  publisher. 


Issues 
per  year. 

TMce 
per  year. 

B 

n.Oi 

10 

1.00 

10 

I.OO 

10 

1.00 

u 

1.80 

o 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

IS 

1.00 

IS 

.75 

10 
10 

1.10 

10 

2.00 

to 

USB 

u 

1.25 

12 

1.00 

u 

.75 

IS 

1.00 

IS 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

IS 

1.00 

IS 

1.00 

• 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.S5 

10 

.80 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.50 

0 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

88 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

Auspices. 


Educational  E  xe  h«  n  ff«, 

Birmin|bam,  Ala. 
Arizona  Teacher,  Tucson, 

Ariz. 
Arkansas  Teacher,  Coowmy 

Ark. 
Sierra  Bdoaattonal  Neivt, 

San  Frandaoo,  CaMl 

Wettem  Tainial  of  Bdno»- 
tion,  San  Francisco,  CaUT. 

Colorado  School  Journal, 
DenTer,  Cola 

ibtte    Sohaols,    I>«iT«r, 


Flonda  Sehoolnxiin*  Dadt 
City,  Fla. 

Bcfhool  and  Home,  Atlanta, 

Oft. 
niinots  Teadior,  Bloommg- 

ton.11L 
Practical  School  Journal, 

Litchfield,  m. 
School  and  Home  Bdnca- 

tion.  Bloominston,  Dl. 
Bobool  Century,  Oak  Park, 

ni. 

School  Newt  and  Practical 
Educator,     Taylorrille, 

ni. 
Bduoator4oma],  Indlaii- 
apolis,  Ind. 

Home  and  School  Visitor, 

Greenfield,  Ind. 
Indiana  Initnictor,  Indiftn- 

apolis,  Ind. 
Teachers'  Journal,  Marion, 

Ind. 
Midland,  Schools,  Bes 

MoineiLlowa. 
Kansas  Teacher,  Topaka, 

Kani. 
Southern  School  Joamal, 

LexlngtoD,  K>. 


Louisiana   Sohool    Work, 
Zachary,  La. 

Atlantic  Educational  Jour- 
nal, Baltimore,  Md. 

Elementary  Teacher,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

American  Schoolmaster, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich, 

Moderator-Topics,  Lansing, 
Mich.  ~-^. 

School  Education,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mississippi      Educational 
Advance,  Jackson,  Misi. 


Missouri  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Missouri  School  Journal, 
JpfTerson  City,  Mo. 

loter-Mountaln  Eddcator, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

Middle  West  School  Ra- 
Yiew,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


K.R.  Baker 

I.  Colodny 

J.  J.  Doyne:  Arkansas 
Teacher  Publishing  Co. 

Arthur  Ohamberlatn:  Okli* 
fomla  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Harr  Wagner 

D.R. Hatch:  Colorado 
State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

William  Ruffer 

AlysM.Corr.  P.W.Omt.. 


B.  C.  Merrv;  School  and 

Home  PuMifihlttg  Co. 
niinoisS.  T.  A 


E.  B.Lewis 

W.  C.  Ba0ey:  Public 

School  Publishing  Co. 
Qaorge  W.  Jones 


:  C.  M.  Parker 

EsUte. 

Geo.  L.  Roberts;  Edooa- 

tor-Joumal    Publishing 

Co. 
James  N.   Ooble;  D.   H. 

Ooble  Printtof  Co. 
D.  T.  Pnigg:  InMtrtor 

PuWIahlnJ?  Co. 
A.  Jones;  Teadun*  Jocv- 

nalCg ^ 

C.  R.  ScToggle:  Midland 

Schoola. 
T.  L,  Ptnet  (secretary); 

Kansas  S.  T.  A. 
R.  8.  Eubank. 


B.  L.  SiephtM;  C.  B. 
Reagan. 

H.  E.  Bochholz;  Mary- 
land Edncatiooal  Pub- 

MoIUe  K.  Hobbs;  Elemen- 
tary Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Horace  Z.  Wilbur;  MlcU- 
Sute  Normal  Col- 


Kan  I 
%e. 
H.  R.  Pattengm. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson;  School 
Education  Publishing 
Co. 

H.  L.  McClcflky;  Educa- 
tional Advance  Ca 


Foster  W.  Gary;  Missouri 
Journal  of  Education. 

T.  J.  Walker;  Missouri 
School  Journal  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Morton  J.  Elrod;  Inter- 
Mountain  Educator  Co. 

H.  M.  Eaton;  Middle  West 
School  Review. 


"OfBciftl  orean  of  AriroRS 
8.  T.A.'' 


«Oflrialat«Ui  of C%£tnii 

Teachers'    Associatiea." 


''Owned  br  Cokndo  E4ft- 

catioQAl  Asaociatian. " 


*Oilcial  orgm  of  Ftaidi 
EdacationAl  Atfooiatko, 
Sute  dept.  of  fdae^ 
tlon." 


••Orsan  of  HBnoto  S.  T.  A? 


(Mctkod^ 


"Official  orfsan  c^  1 
8  T  A."^ 

"Official  orsmn  of  3ta» 
board  of  edncatioB  sm 
Kentucky  BdurstlflM? 
Association. " 

"OlQcial  orfan  of  M 
board  of  edoeatieo  lad 
LoviilaiMS.  T.A* 


^Official  orgmn  of  tto 
LeagoflofTeachen'AJiB' 
d^na.f 


"Official  ofgmn  of  the  9uti 
department  of  educfttioa 
and  Mlaiisaippi  Tcacb- 
ers*  Association.'' 


'Official  organ  of  State  d^ 
partment  of  edscation. 

<  Official  organ  of  Mantani 
8.  T.  A.  and  UeaSMm 
Library  Assodatian''' 
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OkJahoma      i7«m«  .  I     Tean>^fl  )3''^illiama:  Ohio 

^ty,  OkS^  '  ^'^omMf     dea  ^^^^^  Warden; Vtr- 

<^^d2^.,Pi^/;^.  ^^^i 

'^    *•  /     Hr  '•ullenfr  and 


Coiumbb,  S.  C. 

Progre— ♦"*  "*— ■ —  vt.  » 

viTlf 

Utah 

Salt 

VIrgli 

tlOT 

Nortl 

cati 
West 

na 

Ch 
Ame 

tio 
Wc«l 

ke< 
Wiac 


5^^ 


mer;    Capital 


m;  Educator 
►ply  Co. 


.BeU.. 


aRernolds;  UdItw 
bftftah. 

1  W.Everett 

Bras:  School  Joomal 

lish%Co.: 

aan  Barbe;  Educa- 

Pabtlihing  Co. 

Oillan;  8.  Y.  OtlUm 

>. 

Sillan. 


Wvondnc  School 
Lar«iD&,Wyo, 


d  N.Parker;  Parker 
ooucatlonal  Pabliflhixif 
Co. 
.  O.  Greater;  Wyominc, 


OjKW*  S'  the  departmoal 
of  public  instrnction  and 
the  Pennsylvan^  8.  T. 

1.00  I  "Official  organ  of  8.  C.  8 

r  South 
icational 

of  South 
ducational 


1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.00 


A  <  of  Utah." 

*J»      ■'.2^  /fmofUtahEd- 

Jaial  Association." 
*  j»y  authority  of  the  State 
board  of  education,"  oto. 
*«  Official  organ  of  the  toacb- 
«rt  of  WaahingtoQ." 


"Official  organ  of  the  Wy- 
oming State  Teaciien' 
Institute." 
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<B)  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  DEVOTED  TO  SPECIAL  FIELDS— 

Continued. 


Periodical  and  place  of 
publkaUon. 


Modem  Language  Journal, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Modem  l4mguage  Notes, 

BaltimorO^d. 
Monatsbefte  fOr  deutsdie 

Sprache  und  Pftdagoglk, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Music  Supervisors'  Journal, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Nature    Study    Review, 
Ithaca,  N.y: 

Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y 

Pedagogical       Seminary, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Pl^pound,  Cooperstown, 


Popi 
Ml 


•ular  Educator,  Boston, 


lacu 


iv/ 


Mmary  Education,  Bos- 
,i  *^on,  Mass. 

Psychological  Clinic,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Menasha, 
Wis. 

r     ^ou8  Education,  Chi- 

3,111. 

^3l  and  Sodety,  Lan- 
^ol  Aria  Magasine,  Bos- 

/)ol     Music,    Keokuk, 

/  wa. 

/  ool  Review,  Chicago,  ni . 


lod  Science  and  Mathe- 
oaitics,  Mount  Morris,  111. 


oryteller's  Magasine,New 
York,  N.  Y. 

eachers^Monographs,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Yaining  Sdiool  Bulletin, 
•  Vinelaad.  N.  J. 
Jngraded,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  and  publisher. 


E.  W.  Bagster-CoDins; 
Federation  of  Modem 
Language  Teachers. 


James  W.  Bright;  Johns 

Hopkins  Press. 
Max  Qriebech  et  al 


P.W.  Dykema;  National 
Conference  of  Music 
Supervisors. 

Anna  B.  Conistock;  Corn- 
stock  Publishing  Co. 

W.  J.  Beecfaer  and  asso- 
ciates; F.  A.  Owen  Pub- 
lidiingCo. 

0.  8.  Hall;  Florence 
Chandler. 

Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of 
America. 

Popular  Educator  Co. .... . 


Margaret  A.  Whiting, Pri- 
Education  Pub- 


lishing Co. 
LightnerWitmer;  Psydio- 

Mcal  Clinic  Press. 
J.  MTo'NeiU;  Geo.  BanU 

Publishing  Ca 


Henry  F.  Cope,  secretary; 
Religious  Education  As- 
sociation. 

J.  McKeen  Cattell;  Science 
Press. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey; 
School  Arts  Publishing 
Co. 

P.C.Hayden 


C.  H.  Judd  and  associates; 
Chicago  University  Press. 


Chas.  H.  Smith; 
&  Turton. 


Smith 


H.  D.  Newson,  Storytel- 
ler's Publishing  Co. 

8.  M.  Furst  and  associates; 
Teachers'  Monographs 
Co. 

E.  R.  Johnstone  and  asso- 
ciates; Training  School. 

Elisabeth  E.  Farred  (presi- 
dent), for  Ungraded 
Teaeoers' Association. 


Issues 
per  year. 


Price 
per  year. 


1.50 


2.00 
L50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.25 

5.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 

1.50 
2.00 

8.00 

3.00 
2.00 

.50 
L50 

2.00 

L50 
LOO 

LOO 
L50 


Auspices. 


''Federation  of  Modem 
Language  Teachers'  As- 
sociations and  by  the  As- 
sociations of  Modem  Lan- 
guage Teachers  of  the 
Cen&al  West  and  South.*^ 


"Organ  of  the  National 
German  American  Teach- 
ers' Association." 

( Free  to  member8)Natlonal 
Conference  oi  Musio 
Supervisors. 

"Ofllcia]  orean  of  the 
American  Nature  Study 
Society." 

(Method.) 


Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  o( 
America. 

(Method.) 


Da 


"Official  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Aca- 
demic Teachers  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking." 

"The  Journal  of  the  Rell- 

gous  Education  Assoda- 
on." 


"Faculty  U  the  School  o( 
Education  of  (Hiioago 
University."  (Secondary 
Education.) 

OiBdal  organ  of  many 
State  and  local  sdenot 
and  mathematics  associa- 
tions. 


"Ungraded  Teachers'  As- 
•odation  of  New  York 
City." 


If 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SCANDINAVIA,    FINLAND,   AND   HOLLAND. 

By  PSTEB  H.  PXABaOM, 

Dwitian  of  Foreign  £iucmhonMt  SytUmt,  Burmu  tfEinteatixm, 


CONTENTB.— The  wmr  in  Its  effects  on  the  lotiools  of  ScaAdJnftvla— Norwaj:  Geoerel  cfaaracterlstks  of  the 
school  system;  School  gardens;  School  welfare  activities;  Speech  forms  in  the  scliools;  Teachers'  pan- 
sioor,  Ww  CDOfUtlDDS  and  the  schools;  PraeeBt  treiil  in  edaestiona!  thought  and  school  legislation- 
Sweden:  General  view  of  the  educational  system;  Care  of  the  pnpils'  health;  Religious  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools;  Studies  of  the  home  locality;  Development  of  the  communal  middle  school; 
OfoUgatory  oontiooatkm  school;  F.dtrational  activities  apart  from  the  sefaoois— Demnark:  Oenerat 
survey  of  the  educational  system:  National  Polytechnic  Institute;  the  people's  high  school;  school 
exctffslons;  Teachers'  training,  salaries,  and  statns;  Articulation  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools— Holland— The  schools  of  Finland— Education  in  Iceland,  by  Holmfridur  ArmadotUr. 


THE  WAR  IN  rrs  EFFECTS  ON  TOE  SCHOOLS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  spared  the  ravages 
of  war,  there  has  not  been  a  day  during  the  struggle  when  the  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  it  was  not  imminent.  Similarity  of  geographical 
location  with  their  full  independence  similarly  endangered  has 
brought  about  a  degree  of  unity  among  these  coimtries  which  would 
not  have  been  effected  readily  under  other  circumstances.  Scandi- 
navian working  men,  leaders  of  industry,  exhibitors,  and  educators 
have  come  together.  To  them  the  new  outlook  created  by  the  events 
of  the  autumn  of  1918  wifl  bring  enlaiiged  opportonities.  The  accu- 
mulated energy  of  these  peoples  will  be  set  free  to  issue  in  achieve- 
ments in  undisturbed  accord  with  their  racial  characteristics.  The 
sense  of  union  and  enlargement,  as  one  of  the  results,  is  particulariy 
significant  for  die  schools.  As  the  world  events  are  reaching  a  con- 
summation in  a  just  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enduring  peace,  the  edu- 
cators and  oUier  leaders  of  the  North  are  anticipating  the  part  their 
own  countries  will  be  called  upon  to  take  both  in  respect  to  their 
individual  growth  and  in  rising  to  a  new  plane  of  international  ideals. 

Their  close  proximity  to  tlio  belligerent  countries  and  their  active 
trade  relations  with  these  brought  on  events  that  upset  the  economic 
conditions  in  Scandinavia,  with  consequent  hardships  to  the  people. 
Although  traffic  to  foreign  ports  was  made  precarious,  the  tempting 
prices  offered  by  foreign  buyers  caused  an  export  of  commodities  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Before  restrictive  commercial  r^ulations 
could  be  put  into  effect  there  was  an  alarming  depletion  of  food 
resources.  The  inevitable  result  was  the  immediate  rise  in  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  household  necessaries. 

To  help  ward  off  the  threatened  hardships,  teachers  and  pupUs  at 
once  offered  their  personal  labor  in  various  productive  capacities. 
Though  the  measures  taken  in  different  countries  were  generally  simi- 
lar, they  assumed  in  Norway  an  organized  and  practical  directness 
worthy  of  note.  In  many  cities  of  this  country  the  pupils  were 
organized  into  classified  working  groups,  lender  the  leadership  of 
Uieir  teachers  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  calk 
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for  help  on  the  farms.  Again,  the  school  gardens  and  every  other 
available  plat  of  ground  were  handed  over  to  their  management  and 
tilled  under  the  direction  of  experts,  who  applied  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  intensive  farming. 

Careful  accounts  were  kept  of  the  expense  for  seed,  the  labor,  and 
the  yield.  Usually  each  pupil's  share  of  the  proceeds  was  the  crop  his 
labor  had  produced.  In  order  to  help  in  this  way,  some  redistribu- 
tion of  the  vacation  period  was  found  necessary,  which  seeins  to  have 
been  made  without  serious  encroachment  on  the  time  for  the  school 
work. 

In  a  similar  way  the  system  of  school  kitchens  was  fully  utilized  for 
the  productive  labor  of  the  girl  pupils^  who  were  directed  in  the  most 
efficient  management  of  household  economics. 

Besides  specific  lines  of  work  in  the  immediate  chaise  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupils'  labor  was  made  generally  available  to  employers 
in  the  cities.  In  former  years  child  labor  was  permitted  to  an  extent 
that  to  us  would  seem  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  But 
it  now  appears  that  the  authorities  are  permitting  it  only  under 
strict  registration  of  the  pupils'  age,  hours,  health,  and  conditions  of 
the  work.  In  Gothenborg,  Sweden,  there  is  an  effort  made  to  have 
the  teachers  of  the  city  cooperate  with  the  employment  bureau  in 
placing  the  labor  of  pupils.  One  man  teacher  and  one  woman 
teacher,  selected  for  their  interest  in  the  pupils,  assist  the  regular 
city  officials. 

Again,  with  the  present  needs  before  them,  it  was  observed  that 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  curricula  were  more  helprful  in  the  present 
crisis  than  others.  One  effect  of  the  distinctions  thus  noted  was  the 
effort  to  find  more  room  for  the  practical  kinds  of  subjects;  another 
was  to  try  to  lay  greater  emphasis  on  the  utilitarian  character  of 
others.  Teach  hygiene,  it  was  urged,  not  as  an  academic  subject, 
but  as  one  that  promotes  health  and  sanitary  living.  If  the  text- 
book in  use  does  not  lead  to  these  ends,  choose  a  book  that  does. 

In  connection  with  these  departures  from  educational  traditions  a 
valuable  pedagogical  principle  has  been  emphasized.  Educators  aie 
seeking  instruction  materifJ  outside  of  books  and  classrooms  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  practiced  before;  and  they  find  more  of  it  in 
direct  life  and  living  than  was  ever  before  considered  in  connection 
with  school  purposes.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  emphasis  is  laid  on 
making,  handling,  observing,  and  producing  things;  school  trips  pre- 
ceded by  mapping  the  route  and  followed  by  putting  the  notes  of  the 
trip  into  organized  form;  researches  and  studies  in  the  homo  locality 
and  its  resources  and  industrial  possibilities. 

Measures  are  taken  to  make  permanent  use  of  the  experiences  that 
have  come  with  the  new  departures.  New  activities  found  to  have 
value  will  be  adjusted  to  the  school  regime  where  possible — ^new  in- 
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Btruction  material,  new  uses  of  the  old,  direct  efforts  of  pupils  in 
industrial  and  productive  lines.  The  school  men  see  also  a  coming 
industrial  competition  for  which  it  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the  future 
business  man,  scientist,  and  technical  worker.  The  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Copenhagen  is  increasing  its  already  excellent  facilities 
and  adding  to  its  large  number  of  practical  courses  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  prepare  for  the  competition. 

There  is  a  new  conception  of  the  teacher's  usefulness,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  after  the  present  economic  stringency. 
The  teacher^s  duty  no  longer  ends  when  he  has  taught  his  pupils 
something.  It  rests  with  him  in  a  large  measure  to  see  to  it  that  the 
teaching  results  in  a  sound  and  hearty  form  of  living,  the  funda- 
_  mental  prerequisite  of  which  is  a  strong  and  robust  physique.  In 
order  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  here  he  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents.  This  conception  has  been  embodied  in  the  regulations 
of  December  31,  1917,  applying  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Denmark. 

These  regulations  provide  that  parents'  meetings  are  to  be  held 
once  a  year.  Those  eligible  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  and  to 
vote  on  matters  that  come  up  for  adoption  are  all  who  have  children 
at  the  schools  or  who  are  the  guardians  of  children  attending.  The 
teachers  of  the  schools  have  the  privilege  of  attending  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion.  To  prepare  topics  for  discussion  a  committee  is 
appointed  consisting  of  the  superintendent  aa  chairman,  two  teachers 
selected  by  the  school  board  and  four  members  from  among  the 
parents  and  guardians.  The  topics  are  to  consist  of  the  health-pro- 
moting conditions  of  the  school  (buildings,  scheduled  hours,  study 
periods,  home  work,  etc.)  and  other  matters  such  as  delinquency  of 
pupils,  conduct,  promotions,  appointment  of  teachers.  A  report  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education  covering  the  meetings 
in  the  district  during  the  yeaR 

A  strong  democratic  feeling  has  long  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Scandinavian  people,  a  feeling  now  struggling  to  express  itself  in  in- 
tellectual forms  and  institutions.  Under  the  pressure  of  local  political, 
economic,  and  geographic  conditions  it  emerges  in  visible  forms  with 
marked  differences  in  each  country. 

In  Denmark  this  feeling  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  type  of 
schools  that  ap]>eals  for  patronage  to  the  farmers  and  middle  classes, 
\inth  the  purpose  of  educating  and  returning  them  to  their  own  class 
with  such  efficiency  and  prestige  as  education  alone  can  confer. 

Certain  changes  in  the  school  statutes  of  Sweden,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  educational  movements  in  that  country,  point  to  a  trend 
toward  greater  local  control  of  the  schoob.  In  1913  measures  were 
taken  for  the  creation  of  a  People's  School  Council,  to  be  an  advisory 
body,  to  criticize  the  general  work  of  the  schools,  and  to  take  the 
initiative   toward  improvements.     In  this  capacity  it  wiU  assume 
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some  of  the  most  important  duties  form^y  exercised  by  the  State 
Supervisory  Board.  In  other  respects,  too,  a  de^^ree  of  school  oontmi 
f orm^ly  vested  in  boards  and  e<mmiittees  of  the  clergy  has  been 
handed  over  to  similar  bodies  of  layiti^i.  In  a  number  of  leading 
cities,  details  of  the  local  educational  institutions,  formerly  managed 
by  tlie  parish  vestry  meetings,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
city  councils.  In  the  Report  cm  the  Schools  of  Sweden,  issued  fay  the 
Ecclesiastical  Department  for  1914-1 5  J  b  giv^i  a  series  of  propositions 
which,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  board,  should  be  dealt  with 
by  subordinate  authorities  and  acted  upon  without  the  formality  of 
Boyal  approval. 

As  the  character  of  the  public  elementary  schools  is  the  most  direct 
expression  of  the  people's  views  and  wishes,  it  has  been  long  regarded 
as  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  should  be  a  direct 
continuation  of  these.  When  the  real-sl^ola -^loodern  schocd)  in 
Swed^i,  therefore,  attracts  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it 
caiises  them  to  make  a  departure  from  the  original  trend.  To  obviate 
this  the  commuQal  middle  schools  grew  up  to  fit  the  people's  own 
children  for  government  positions  without  necessitating  a  change  in 
their  modes  of  life.  These  schools  are,  moreover,  community  insti- 
tutions with  schedules  and  working  conditioDS  less  ri^  than  those  of 
the  State  schools. 

The  people's  voice,  too,  is  stron^y  heard  in  its  insistence  on  alter- 
ation in  the  form  and  method  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Religious  instruction  should  be  brought  before  the 
children,  not  in  confessional  formulas,  nor  in  maxims  of  conduct,  but 
m  life  pictures  taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  history  id  the  church. 
The  earnest  consideration  given  these  demands  by  diurchmen  and 
educators  will  eventually  lead  to  changes  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  Christianity. 

That  the  Grovernment  of  Norway  has  responded  to  the  desires  of 
Norway's  peofJe  is  in  part  evidenced  by  the  liberal  approjuriations 
made  to  the  farmers  and  farming.  A  special  session  of  the  Storting 
was  called  to  encourage  a  greater  agricultural  output  for  1919.  An 
allowance  of  3,000,000  crowns  was  made  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  5,000,000  crowns  for  the  cultivatUHi  of  new  land.  The 
Association  of  Norway's  Young  Men  and  Women  has  urged  the  erec- 
tion of  gymnasia  for  the  country  youth.  Arrangements  are  also  under 
way  to  establish  an  advanced  secondary  school  without  the  middle 
school,  evidently  to  effect  as  close  a  rdatioD  as  posaitJo  between  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  folk  sdiool  and  the  seccndary  institutions. 

Closdy  associated  with  the  trend  toward  democracy  is  that  toward 
intemationalismy  which  in  recent  years  has  brought  teachers  and  othcors 
of  these  countries  together  for  cooperation.    At  its  meeting  in  Stock- 

1  The  latest  at  Itaiid. 
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holm  in  1910,  tho  Teachers'  Association  of  the  North,  an  all-Scandina- 
vian organization,  celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniversary.  The  work  of 
this  body,  though  not  prunarly  directed  towards  international  ends, 
has  really  moved  in  this  direction  in  dealing  with  the  problems  which 
-the  mOTjbers  as  teachers  have  in  common.  The  annual  meetings  at 
one  or  other  of  three  capitals  brought  teachers  together  as  guests  and 
hosts,  creating  opportunities  for  an  understanding  of  each  other's 
views.  The  questions  that  came  up  for  consideration  at  the  r^ular 
sessions  gave  rise  to  &  number  of  school  activities  in  which  all  were 
called  upon  to  participate.  It  paved  the  way  for  an  interchange  of 
pupils'  visits  among  these  countries,  leading  to  a  better  acquaintance 
among  the  pupils,  and,  as  a  consequence,  among  their  parents.  From 
1907  on,  such  school  visits  have  frequently  been  exchanged  between 
Danish  and  Swedish  pupils.  In  1908  *  about  75  pupils  at  one  time 
visited  Denmark,  being  entertained  by  Danish  famihes  and  in  return 
entertaining  their  hosts  by  music  and  songs  from  their  own  country. 
By  contribution  the  membersof  the  Teachers' Association  raised  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  a  prominen  t  educator,  unveiled  dtiring  the 
session  of  1916  in  connection  with  a  special  program.  The  girl  pupils 
are  publishing  a  Scandinavian  students'  magazine,  *^  Bog  og  Naal," 
(Book  and  Needle) ,  edited  by  a  staflf  on  which  the  three  nations  are 
represented. 

These  occasions  of  mutuality  have  deepened  the  sense  of  regard  that 
the  schools  of  one  country  have  for  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  other. 
Quite  spontaneouslj^  the  work  has  been  so  ordered  in  the  respective 
schools  as  to  minimize  any  feelir  of  antagonism  that  might  exist 
in  the  pupils  on  account  of  the  ^  .  i.  which  their  ancestors  fought 
with  each  other.  While  the  schools  of  the  three  countries  wore  tho 
first  to  get  together,  there  have  always  been  other  similar  movements 
such  as  the  Workingmen's  Association,  which  in  the  same  way  have 
confened  on  their  common  interests.  Although  a  distinct  form 
of  pressure  was  the  moving  cause  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  three 
governments  in  the  persons  of  their  kings,  the  preceding  sessions  of 
the  people  made  this  meeting  more  easily  possible.  At  any  rate 
this  group  of  limited  monarchies,  essentially  democratic,  has  dis- 
covered the  road  to  the  larger  internationalism  to  which  the  world 
events  of  November,  1918,  invite.  A  signal  instance  of  their  prepar- 
edness for  these  ideals  was  recently  afforded  in  Norway,  when  the 
Peace  Association  of  the  country,  in  1918,  petitioned  the  Storting 
to  estabUsh  at  the  University  of  Christiania  a  professorship  in  the 
science  of  international  peace. 

>Tlie  onlj  detailed  account  at  hand  oi  tlute  visits,  wycb  ainee  that  daU  hava  become  more  gneraL 
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NORWAY. 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  formally  fixed  at  7  to  14  years  of  age, 
but  the  enforcement  is  such  that  the  period  of  attendance  depends 
upon  the  pupil's  actual  advancement  rather  than  upon  his  age.  The 
work  of  both  teacher  and  school  management  is  guided  by  an  official 
handbook^  which  specifies  the  subjects,  courses,  hours,  entrance  con- 
ditions, hohdays,  vacations,  and  the  weeks  of  the  school  year,  which 
may  be  as  high  as  40,  depending  on  local  requirements. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by-tftxes  levied  ofl^the  Stat^,  county, 
and  municipaUty.  Each  county  receives  State  aid  in  paying  the 
rural  teachers,  to  the  amount  of  forty-four  one-hundredths  of  the 
salary.  In  a  county  where  it  is  found  difficult  to  meet  the  expenses 
falling  to  its  share,  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  above  amount  may 
be  paid  to  it  from  the  State  funds-  The  expense  of  heating,  lighting,- 
and  keeping  the  school  property  in  order  falls  on  the  municipality.^ 
In  the  cities  the  State  pays  one-third  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
two-thirds  of  certain  service  increments,  all  State  contributions  being 
limited  by  a  fixed  maximum. 

The  dementury  schools. — Though  the  elementary  school  comprise 
seven  years,  pupils  who  expect  to  pursue  studies  beyond  this  course 
may  enter  the  middle  school  from  the  ^fifth  class.  An  effort  was 
made  some  yeai-s  ago  to  require  the  entire  seven  y^ars  as  preparation 
for  the  middle  school;  it  was  hoped  thereby  to  give  education  a  more 
democratic  character  and  to  eliminate  the  failing  of  social  diver- 
gence and  rank  in  the  schools.  Apart  tt6m  these  aspects  of  the 
proposed  plan,  educators  did  not  find  it  practicable,  for  it  would 
push  the  elementary  school  beyond  its  legitimate  scope  and  endanger 
its  work.  Again  it  would  postpone  by  two  years  the  time  when  the 
pupil  would  naturally  pass  over  to  a  continuation  school. 

The  appended  table  based  upon  the  official  plan  shows  what  sub- 
jects are  studied  in  the  seven  years  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  time  apportioned  to  each: 


Subjects. 

Y«rs. 

I. 

n 

m 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

ToUl. 

Religion 

7 

10 
6 

7 
8 
5 

0 

8 

G 

Norwegian 

54 

Mathematics 

37 

Oeography 

13 

History 

13 

Nature  study 

2 

5 

3 
5 

14 

Wnting 

34 

Drawing 

9 

Vocal  music        

2 

jl 

Manual  training 

ad 

Oymnastics 

s 

Total 

30 

80 

30 

38 

38 

40 

40 

246 
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The  middle  schools^ — ^The  course  of  the  middle  school  covers  the 
next  four  years.  Pupils  are  admitted  upon  examination.  Here 
more  tmie  Ts  given  to  Norwegian,  including  special  study  of  the 
vernacular  prevailing  in  tIieT>rovince  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
The  instruction  in  religion  includes  reading  of  theJSible  and  study  of 
the  main  events  in  church  history. 

Two  foreign  languages  are  taken  up,  English  and  German,  three 
hours  per  week  in  the  former  and  four  in  the  latter.  According  to 
the  present  trend  of  opinion  more  time  is  to  be  given  toJSngUsh,  which 
will  receive  five  hours  from  the  second  class  on.  The-ann  of  the  for- 
eign-language study  is  to  be  able  to  make  extempore  translations  of 
easy  foreign  texts;  but  the  pupils  are  also  expected  to  be  able  to  use  the 
vJangu^e  in  the  course  of  ordinary  easy  conversation. 

In  nature  study  the  aims  are  to  attain  knowledge  of  those  animals 
and  plants  that  are  most  closely  connected  with  later  practical 
callings.  Hygiene  and  the  principles  of  sanitation  are  here  brought 
before  the  pupils,  the  study  of  the  human  body  and  the  functioning 
of  its  organs,  the  effects  of  strong  drink,  and,  in  general,  the  laws 
seen  in  such  natural  phenomena  as  may  readily  be  brought  to  the 
child's  attention. 

In  mathematics  practical  considerations  take  precedence  over 
theoretical  ones.  The  child  is  led  to  deal  with  problems  that  enter 
into  the  every-day  transactions  in  business,  simple  bookkeeping,  and 
applied  geometry.  Courses  in  history  lay  special  stress  on  modern 
times  and  events,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  history  of  Norway  and 
its  civil  organization. 

Geography  takes  up  the  natural  features,  topography,  soU,  climate, 
and  industries  of  Norway.  The  work  in  writing  now  shows  great 
improvement  in  class-room  methods.  The  teacher  leads  the  pupil 
to  see  and  to  know,  tlien  to  arrange  the  material,  and  finally  to  put 
it  in  his  own  individual  literary  form. 

Drawing  takes  an  altogether  practical  direction,  and  aims  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  not  only  for  the  later  trade  schools  but  for  the  advanced 
technical  schools  in  which  Norway  occupies  a  foremost  place.  In 
sloyd  and  manual  training  the  number  of  hours  per  week  has  recently 
been  considerably  increased. 

The  gymnasium. — ^The  gymnasium  follows  with  a  three-year 
course.  It  divides  into  three  branches;  (1)  The  modern  branch; 
(2)  the  history  and  language  branch;  and  (3)  the  history-language 
branch  with  Latin.  Accordingly,  the  pupil,  when  this  stage  is 
reached,  has  before  him  electives  by  groups.  As  the  pupils  who 
elect  the  Latin  branch  become  acquainted  with  this  subject  rather 
late,  the  aim  of  instruction  is  acquaintance  with  about  150  pages 
of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  and  the  ability  to  read  an  easy  text 
extempore.    The  requirements  in  the  mother  tongue  are  familiarity 
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with  a  comprehenaive  aelect^on  froBi  Norway's  authors,  a  survey  of 
the  language  m  its  origin  and  historical  relaticms.  In  tr&nsIatiooA, 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  Homer  and  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Goethe  are  taken  up.  The  further  studies  in  German,  Eaglisb, 
and  French  are  calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  these  peoples  respectively.  In  history  and  geography  the  aims 
are  identical  in  kind  but  naturally  higher  than  at  the  earher  stages; 
physics,  physiology,  and  sanitation  are  dealt  with  more  compre- 
hensively than  in  earUer  nature  studies;  mathematics  admits  of  the 
theoretical  phases;  drawing  takes  up  advanced  pnsblems  in  technique. 

Other  instiitUions.-rifoTweky^s  school  system  is,  in  its  articulation 
of  courses  and  schools,  admirably  adapted  to  g:ive  consistency  and 
completeness  to  each  pupil's  education,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
choice  or  necessity  compels  him  to  discontinue.  Ample  provision  k 
made  for  advanced  study.  Public  aad^_private  schools  for  girls 
are  found  in  many  towns  and  cities,  and  these  aim  to  impart  an 
education,  different  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  boys,  but 
equivalent  in  advancement.  There  are  22  schools  for  navigaticm, 
^19  fer  agriculture,  16  for  gardening,  6  for  dairy  farming,  1  agricultural 
high  school,  and  6  schools  for  engineering.  In  1917,  45  schools  gave 
instruction  in  metal  and  textile  work  and  in  the  common  trades  of  the 
country.  The  report  for  the  same  year  lists  1 1  schools  in  domestic 
science,  ^--^e  Institute  of  Technology  at  Trondhjem  takes  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  any  country;  so  also  the  Royal 
Art  Institute  at  Christiania  and  the  School  of  Mechanic  Art  at 
Bergen.  Ten  normal  training  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  work 
in  the  elementaiy  classes.  The  Departmenlof  Ekiucation  at  tlio 
university  trains  teachers  for  positions  in  tfiS^^^ficondary  schools. 
The  Royal  Frederick  University  at  Christiania  makes  constant 
research  in  the  sciences,  enriching  these  by  contributions  from  its 
specialists. 

Affiliated  with  the  university  are  clmical  facilities,  collections  of 
great  value,  and  a  library  of  350,000  volumes.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  meteorological  institute. 
Learned  societies,  long  established  and  with  historic  prestige,  ni-e 
connected  with  the  university  as  a  central  headquarters. 

In  Norway  the  continuation  schools*  stand  on  the  border  line 
between  class  room  and  shop.  Recitations  are  held  during  hours  in 
which  the  pupils  are  free  from  their  daily  duties,  usually  6  to  8  or 
7  to  9  in  the  evening.  On  account  of  the  full  measure  of  work  the 
pupils  have  in  their  employment,  it  is  necessary  to  Umit,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  school  tasks  to  the  recitatiod  hours.  Most  pupils  are 
employed  in  trade,  office,  shop,  factory,  or  household.     At  present 

t  As  tbcso  i^cbools  continue  the  subject  witb  a  view  of  practical  application  in  courses  ci^on  mainlj  of 
evenings,  some  other  term  than  "ooptiniuitkin"  vroukl  probeblj  be  better. 
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ihey  are  receiying  higher  wages  than  formerly  with  constant  induce- 
ments to  do  extra  work  in  the  evening — conditkms  that  make  the 
school  work  very  difficult.  The  report  from  the  continuation 
schools  at  Christiania  shows  a  large  attendance  in  tlie  commercial 
courses,  and  a  fair  attendance  in  the  courses  instructing  in  the 
trades.  Qoursei?  especially  for  girls  impart  instruction  in  dress- 
making, housekeeping,  the  care  of  children,  and  hygiene.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  divide  the  district  into  three  divisions  vdth  one  school  in  each.^ 

At  Stavanger  the  same  kind  of  institution  gives  commercial  courses  during  the 
winter  where  those  who  have  left  the  elementary  school  can  get  special  training. 
English  is  taught  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Norway ;  Norwegian 
is  a  chief  subject  ^bookkeeping  is  accorded  a  prominent  place.  At  Stavanger  another 
evening  school,  partially  supported  by  private  means,  gives  free  instniction  to  boys 
in  shoemaking,  blacksmith  work,  and  carpentry.  Other  courses  give  girls  instniction 
in  sewing  and  cooking.  A  special  technical  school  supported  by  the  State  and  city 
togetherrg^vee  day  and  night  courses  in  drafting  and  mechanics,  which  teach  young 
men  how  to  handle  ^ectrical  apparatus  and  do  engineering  work  necessary  in  ships 
and  factories.' 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

When  gardens  for  productive  piuT>oses  first  came  to  exist  in  con- 
nection with  schools  they  were  left  to  be  cultivated  by  cliildren  whoso 
parents  were  poor.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  have  attained 
ft  much  greater  significance.  Experts  are  instructing  the  teachers, 
who  in  turn  direct  the  pupils  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground 
allotted  to  them.  Among  the  children's  gardens  is  the  teacher's 
own,  supposed  to  be  a  model  for  the  others,  and  expected  to  show 
how  much  a  little  plat  of  ground  can  produce. 

The  people  of  Norway  have  a  procedure  called  "inter-cultivation" 
by  means  of  which  several  crops  are  raised  simultaneously  on  the 
same  lot.  Between  the  potato  rows  they  plant  a  species  of  beans 
which  thrives  without  interfering  with  the  potatoes.  Among  the 
strawberries  they  plant  certain  kinds  of  kale.  Under  the  fruit  trees 
and  in  other  shaded  places  certain  other  kinds  of  the  cabbage  variety 
will  grow.  To  get  an  early  crop  of  potatoes  they  are  told  to  start 
them  in  boxes  where  they  may  form  long  shoots  by  the  time  the 
season  permits  of  planting  them  in  the  open  ground.  Seeds  and 
plants  are  furnished  the  children  free  of  charge;  for  their  labor  and 
care  they  get  the  crops  they  raise.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
interest  displayed  by  the  children  reacts  upon  the  parents  so  that 
these  come  to  see  the  significance  of  the  school  gardens. 

1  Berotning  om  Kristiania's  Fortsaettelsesskolo. 
■  lYom  material  submitted  bj  Ooosul  Dunlap. 
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Norway's  School  Garden  Association  issued  the  following  appeal 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1918:  * 

No  hands  that  can  do  anything  must  be  idle  during  the  coining  spring  and  sommer. 
We  have  in  mind  many  who  for  the  approaching  vacation  have  not  as  yet  found  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  the  direct  ^mxluction  of  foodstufis.     For  that  reason  we  are  now 
appealing  to  teachers  everywhere  in  country  and  city,  to  teachers  of  athletic  dubs,  to 
young  peoples'  associations,  temperance  organizations,  welfare  associationfl,  and  all 
kinds  and  groups  of  persons  with  or  without  political  connections.     Place  yourselves 
at  the  head,  each  in  his  own  circle,  and  try  to  effect  a  cooperation  of  willing  and 
active  forces,  of  both  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  we  may  all  get  started  to  weak 
for  an  increase  of  the  foodstuffs  our  people  shall  need  to  maintain  themselves  the 
coming  winter.    Obviously  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  use  the  spring  months  in 
the  best  way,  but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  use  the  winter  months  to  organize  the 
work.    We  urge  teachers  to  secure  the  support  of  the  school  authority  and  the  agricul- 
tural committee  with  the  view  of  starting  at  once  to  prepare  the  classes  to  take  hold  ci 
the  work  of  planting  potatoes,  cabbage,  kale,  beets,  carrots,  and  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  be  used  in  the  kitchen.    The  chairman  or  leader  ol  a  society  should  organise 
the  members  into  suitable  work  groups,  say  of  6  to  12  in  each,  and  secure  the  ground, 
the  seeds,  and  the  necessary  tools,  so  that  everything  is  ready  when  spring  comes. 
It  should  he  possible  to  procure  the  money  from  patrons  in  the  villages,  from  the 
banks,  and  from  rich  people  who  may  be  interested.    A  part  may  be  raised  through 
extra  school  exhibitions  and  entertainments  during  the  course  of  the  winter. 

SCHOOL  WELFABB  ACTIVmES. 

The  system  of  appointments  and  eventual  pensions  provides 
inducements  for  teaehcRT  to  become  permanent  members  of  tlie 
conmiunitj,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  their  advic^e  and  help  to 
extend  outside  the  school  and  beyond  the  courses.  Large  and  care- 
/  fully  selected  libraries  for  children  have  been  organized  mainly  by  the 
'  teachers.  Despite  their  limitations  remote  rural  districts  have 
accomphshed  much  in  this  line.  Within  their  resources  they  are 
following  the  example  set  by  the  cities.  Every  school  attempts  to 
have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  library.  In  Christiania  at  the  Central 
Library  are  attractive  reading  rooms  for  children,  and  over  340,000 
volumes  selected  to  serve  their  needs.  For  the  year  1915-16, 
37,974  volumes  were  loaned. 

To  teach  the  children  thoughtful  and  purposeful  thrift  almost  aD 
the  schools  of  Christiania  have  nnnAuoifi^A^'\MLn\c\ry^  flf^f.iy^fi'flg  to  take 
care  of  the  pupils'  deposits.  During  1915-16  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  depositors  as  well  as  in  the  sum  total  of  deposits, 
but  the  following  year  showed  a  recovery  in  the  totals,  so  that  Uie 
year's  accounts  amounted  to  144,000  crowns.  Much  of  this  is  drawn 
when  the  pupils  finish  their  courses  or  leave  ttie  city.  It  is  often 
used  for  clothes  to  wear  at  commencement  and  graduation  exercises. 
In  these  connections  the  teachers  never  fail  earnestly  to  impress  their 
pupils  with  the  importance  of  continuing  to  save.  The  work  b 
supported  and  handled  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  Christiania. 

1 8kolebladet»  Mar.  0, 19ia 
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The  health  supervision  has  heen  hampered  by  the  limited  number 
of  physicians  who  could  be  assigned  to  the  work,  and  also  by  insufli- 
cient  me'ans  to  provide  an  adequate  niunber  of  nurses  and  caretakei*8 
to  follow  up  and  apply  the  physicians'  directions.  Though  the  report 
indicates  that  the  work  has  been  slow,  it  points  to  exceptional  thor- 
oughness. It  is  the  aim  of  the  authorities  cooperating  with  the 
medical  inspectors  that  no  child  in  Norway  shall  suffer  in  health  or 
development  on  account  of  defects  or  diseases  than  can  be  remedied. 
/  There  appears  to  be  gratifying  promptness  in  the  application  of  the 
remedial  measures  prescribed  in  each  case — ^whether  for  eyes,  teeth, 
nose,  adenoids,  or  tonsils.  School  physicians  are  directed  to  proceed 
at  once  to  treat  curvature  ol  the  spine,  usually  by  massage  when 
appropriate,  and  aenemic  conditions  by  ordering  better  nourishment, 
fresh  air,  and  rest.  Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the 
means,  the  municipaUty  takes  care  of  the  case.  A  lecord  is  kept  of 
each  child's  physical  condition,  with  a  fullness  that  to  a  layman 
would  seem  uimeccssary. 

In  the  schools  of  Christiania  are  ample  facilities  for  pupils'  baths, 
and  each  child  is  instructed  to  take  at  suitable  intervals  a  shower  or 
plunge  bath  of  a  temperature  carefully  regulated.  The  school  records 
show  to  what  extent  each  pupil  has  availed  himself  of  these  facilities. 
Instruction  in  swimming  is  a  r^:ular  part  of  the  school  work,  and  the 
reports  for  1915-16  showed  that  636  boys  and  480  girls  learned  to 
swim  during  the  year.  Formal  athletic  exercises  with  the  use  of 
simple  apparatus  are  encouraged  and  regularly  conducted.  The 
pupils  of  Uiis  country  need  no  special  inducements  to  take  part  in 
whatever  develops  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  and,  as  would  bo 
expected,  they  are  especially  enthusiastic  in  their  national  sports  of 
skating  and  skiing. 

Lunch  rooms  have  long  been  connected  with  the  schools  in  some 
form  or  other.  Formerly  the  janitor  had  a  supply  of  buns,  rolls, 
coffee,  milk,  etc.,  which  were  furnished  the  children  at  a  small  cost. 
Now  many  cities  supply  the  primary  children  with  one  meal  a  day 
during  the  winter  months.  To  poorer  children  this  is  free;  to  otliers 
it  is  sold  at  small  cost.  A  central  cooking  department  in  Christiania 
suppUes  the  elementary  school  children  with  daily  portions  of  the 
best  food  served  hot  under  the  direction  of  a  matron.  A  conunittee 
of  teachers  decides  what  children  shall  be  served,  upon  application  by 
the  pai'ents. 

In  the  city  of  Stavanger  municipal  welfare  measures  for  school 
cliildren  have  assumed  still  more  comprehensive  scope.  The  district 
<?omprises  about  150,000  people,  of  whom  about  one-third  live  in  the 
city.  The  children  are  supplied  not  only  with  free  books  and  writing 
material,  free  medical  and  dental  care,  medicine,  and,  when  needed, 
free  shoes  and  stockings,  but  also  fre^^dday  meals.     Three  times  a 
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week  a  regular  dinn^  is  served.  The  meals  are  served  in  three  ciiffcr- 
ent  localities,  a  steam  bakery  supplying  the  food.  It  is  hoped  iiimt 
the  food  may  eventually  be  prepared  in  a  community  kitchen,  as  in 
Ck)ponhagen.  Many  mothers  with  young  children  work  in  the  fac- 
tories. These  women  often  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  see  thai 
their  children  are  properly  fed,  and  a  diet  of  bread,  batter,  and  coffee 
is  likely  to  be  the  rule;  hence  the  importance  of  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  meal  the  school  furnishes.  A  committee  decides  each  case 
before  the  children  are  admitted  to  the  school  tables. 

SPEECH   FORMS   IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  sanctioning  the  use  of  two  language  forms — the 
book. language  and  the  vernacular — ^has  handicapped  and  often  em- 
barrassed the  teachers  of  Norway.  One  of  these  speech  forms  is 
always  tending  to  supplant  the  other,  with  the  consequent  danger  of 
provoking  controversy,  as  teachers  and  school  boards  take  sides  in 
behalf  of  one  or  the  other.  At  school  meetings  and  in  the  educa- 
tional journals  they  have  become  perplexing  problems. 

In  recent  years  the  vernacular  has  made  headway  and  gained 
adherents  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  west,  according  to  a  member 
of  the  Storting,  Mr.  Fretheim,  two-thirds  of  the  districts  have  elected 
it  as  the  preferred  speech  form;  in  the  south  about  one-third,  and  in 
the  north  about  one-tenth.  As  schoolbooks  are  printed  in  both 
forms,  and  as  pupils  sometimes  show  greater  readiness  in  the  one  and 
sometimes  in  the  other,  and,  again,  as  the  vernacular  has  not  yet 
attained  complete  fixedness  in  orthography  and  grammar,  the  teachc^H 
and  boards  are  constantly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making 
difficult  selections  and  adjustments.  In  order  to  avoid  clashes  Gov- 
ernment regulations  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  permitting  teachers 
and  pupils  to  make  the  adjustment  on  an  elective  basis  with  a  min- 
imum requirement. 

In  their  final  examinations  pupils,  a(KX>rding  to  the  law  of  1907, 
were  required  to  write  one  essay  in  the  vernacular,  and  explain  a 
selection  from  Old  Norse  Uterature  from  the  vernacular  and  abo 
from  the  book  language.  Two  compositions  are  required  to  be  writ- 
ten in  either  the  book  language  or  the  provincial  tongue.  Candi- 
dates who  present  both  of  these  in  the  same  langua;;e  are  required 
to  write  an  additional  easy  theme  in  the  other  language. 

These  regulations  were  amended  by  a  law  passed  during  the  year 
1918,  and  now  read: 

1.  In  the  oral  instruction  the  pupils  are  to  use  their  own  speech 
form  and  the  teacher  will,  so  far  as  possible,  adapt  his  own  natural 
speech  form  in  accordance  therewith. 
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2.  The  school  board  will  decide  for  each  district,  class,  or  divtsiou 
(a)  whethefXh6  written  work  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  done  in  ^e  vernacu- 
lar or  in  Uie  book  language;  and  {b)  what  kind  of  primer  is  to  be 
used. 

In  regard  to  textbooks  the  pupils  may  use  either  those  printed  in 
the  Temacular  or  those  in  the  book  language  in  accordance  with  the 
choice  of  parents  or  guardians. 

In  a  district  where  parallel  classes  have  been  organized,  parents 
who  wish  their  children  taught  in  the  speech  form  which  is  not  the 
predominant  one  at  the  school^  may  make  a  denaand  to  this  effect 
provided  there  are  enough  children  to  constitute  an  entire  class,  and, 
provided  further,  that  it  can  be  done  without  materially  increasing 
the  expenses  of  the  school.  Children  for  whom  a  speech  form  has 
thus  been  chosen  may  not  without  the  consent  of  the  board  pass  over 
into  classes  with  a  different  speech  form. 

teachers'   pensions   in  NORWAY. 

The  pension  enactment  of  the  Storting  of  1918  places  Uie  teachers 
on  a  par  with  government  officials.  It  is  provided  that  the  retirement 
of  a  teacher  may  be  requested  by  the  school  board  by  the  time  he  is 
within  3  years  of  the  pension  age;  if  not,  he  may  retain  his  position  5 
years  beyond  this  limit.  When  he  comes  within  10  years  of  the  teach- 
ing limit  of  .ZQ,  he  has  the  privilege  of  applying  for  retirement  and 
pension  provided  the  sum  of  his  years  of  service  and  of  his  age  is  as 
much  as  80  years.  \At  the  age  of  60  with  30  years  of  service  to  his 
credit  he  receives  foil  pension.  At  60  with  20  years  of  service  ho 
may  be  permitted  to  retire,  but  he  receives  then  only  two-thirds  of 
the  full  pension. 

The  total  amount  of  the  teachers'  salary  compensation  forms  the 
basis  for  computing  the  pension:  Fixed  salary,  bonus,  compensation 
for  free  home,  light,  fuel,  and  whatever  else  the  regulations  acknowl- 
edge as  salary,  such  as  pay  as  choir  leader,  secretary  of  the  school 
board,  etc.  The  pension  is  computed  on  the  sum  total  of  these  salary 
units. 

Full  old-age  pension  presupposes  at  least  30  years  of  service,  and 
comprises  66  per  cent  of  the  remuneration  if  it  does  not  exceed  3,000 
crowns.  If  the  salary  in  the  aggregate  is  larger,  the  pension  is 
decreased  by  0.004  crown  for  every  additional  crown  up  to  7,000. 
Upon  voluntary  withdrawal  with  less  than  30  years  of  service  the 
pension  is  diminished  by  one-thirtieth  for  each  year;  yet  it  must 
make  an  aggregate  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  full  pension. 

A  teacher  receives  a  disability  pension  when  his  physical  or  mental 
powers  are  impaired  to  such  an  extent  that  he  must  leave  his  position. 
In  such  cases  the  years  of  service  are  disregarded  «and  the  pension 
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made  equal  to  that  for  retirement  at  the  age  Umit.  In  other  esses  ol 
invalidity  the  pension  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  old-age  |>en- 
sion,  yet  not  so  as  to  he  less  than  three-fourths  of  this.  Partial 
inability  to  earn  salary  is  the  caxise  for  a  corresponding  decrea^  in  the 
pension.  A  widow's  pension  is  30  per  cent  of  the  salary  or  the  pen- 
sion of  the  deceased  teacher,  yet  never  less  than  200  crowns  and  not 
more  than  1,500.  It  is  not  paid  in  cases  where  a  teacher  marries 
after  his  sixtieth  year  or  after  his  retirement.  It  ceases  upon  remar- 
riage. Orphans  under  18  receive  each  25  per  cent  of  the  widow's 
pension,  yet  the  total  amount  received  by  the  children  must  not  be 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  this.  If  both  parents  are  dead,  the  pension 
of  the  children  is  doubled."  * 

WAR   CONDITIONS   AND  THE   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  entire  war  Norway's  industries  and  commerce  suffered 
more  than  those  of  any  other  neutral  country.  She  sustained  enor- 
mous losses  by  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  her  merchant  fleet. 
Traffic  from  the  first  was  insecure  and,  as  a  consequence,  marine 
insurance  was  high.  Raw  material  was  difficult  to  procure  and  the 
finished  products  of  shops  and  factories  difficult  to  bring  to  the 
consumer. 

While  the  war  did  not  result  in  commandeering  school  buildings  and 
the  labor  of  teacher  and  pupil  as  in  the  belligerent  coimtries,  it 
virtually  did  this  in  an  indirect  way.  The  high  cost  of  everything 
necessary  to  sustain  Ufe  compelled  all  available  forms  of  labor  to 
become  productive. 

The  pupils  of  many  schools  were  requested  to  organize  themselves 

-V    into  groups  and,  together  with  their  teachers,  to  be  ready  to  respond 

"to  calls  for  help  on  the  farms.     The  shops  and  factories  frequently 

experienced  a  shortage  of  labor  and  tried  to  recruit  it  from  the  same 

sources. 

For  these  reasons  pupils  individually  and  in  groups  were  virtually 

^   compelled  to  leave  their  class  work  to  take  up  something  more  ui^nt. 

More  or  less  confusion  in  the  year*s  work  was  one  of  the.  immediate 

effects  of  this.     Another  was  to  emphasize  a  distinction,  as  never 

before,  between  book  learning  and  training  leading  to  productiveness. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  an  inquiry  into  the  aims  and  intentions 
of  almost  every  subject  in  the  course.  What  was  its  purpose! 
AVhere  did  it  lead  to  ?  And  what  would  it  help  to  produce  ?  As  a  con- 
sequence there  arose  a  tendency  to  give  preference  to  subjects  that  in 
these  respects  measured  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  There 
appeared  also  an  inclination  to  stress  the  more  practical  phases  of 
subjects  already  established  in  the  courses.     Educators  began   to 

&  BchweUeriacho  Lehreneitunf. 
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point  out  that  geometry,  for  instance,  dealing  with  lines  and  angles, 
squares  and  cubes,  could  be  brought  into  closer  coordination  with 
the  art  of  making  things — carpentry,  cabinet  making,  building — 
where  the  lines  and  curves  were  embodied.  Zoology  might  deal  with 
domestic  animals,  their  ways,  and  values,  as  well  as  with  zebras  and 
lions. 

The  importance  of  daily  work  and  labor,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  it 
into  the  class  room  and  teaching  it  as  a  recognized  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  teachers'  journals  and  meetings.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  points  adopted  by  the  Pedagogical  Folk  Meeting  in  Christiania  on 
August  25,  1918.  But  the  teachers  of  Norway  went  further.  They 
were  not  content  with  simply  giving  labor  ^  place  in  the  curriculum; 
they  demanded  conditions  that  should  obliterate  social  distinctions 
between  work  with  the  hand  and  work  mainly  with  the  intellect — 
they  insisted  on  the  prestige  of  labor.  With  this  in  view  the  educators 
of  Norway  have  formally  asked  that  labor  should  be  brought  into 
schools  hitherto  considered  exclusive,  and  there  given  a  place  of 
distinction. 

On  the  purely  economic  side  the  war  affected  teachers  severely. 
Diu-ing  normal  times  a  teacher  in  Norway  has  a  fair  salary.  The 
pension  of  which  he  is  eventually  assxu^ed  permits  him  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  without  anxiety  and  hence  to  do  his  work  with  a  full 
collection  of  his  powers.  Yet  his  remuneration  is  so  carefully  adjusted 
to  his  actual  expense  that  a  sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
creates  distress. 

Hence  the  war  brought  hard  times  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to 
others.  His  salary  was  not  commensurate  with  the  added  outlay. 
The  authorities  wore  wiDing  to  provide  relief,  but  to  adjust  salaries 
by  enactments  of  the  Storting  proved  to  be  slow.  Through  their 
journals  and  such  other  means  of  publicity  as  they  could  command, 
the  teachers  brought  their  economic  difficulties  before  the  people.  At 
its  meeting  in  Trondhjem  the  Teachers*  Association  virtually  resolved 
itself  into  an  organization  to  campaign  for  relief.  The  parliamentary 
response  came,  first  in  the  form  of  war  bonuses  and  high  expense 
\  bonuses,  and,  finally,  with  a  plan  for  a  direct  general  increase  of  sala- 
ries commensurate  with  the  present  times. 

A  communication  from  the  president  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Norway,  Mr.  A.  Earkhusmo,  dated  November  20,  1918, 
sliows  that  while  the  bill  providing  an  increase  in  salaries  was  pending 
before  the  Storting,  the  people  throughout  the  country  generally 
took  independent  action  and  very  materially  increased  the  salaries 
in  their  respective  communities, 
113784**— 10 % 
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Economic  pressure,  too,  caused  a  shortage  of  teachers  that  g^reatly 
handicapped  the  work  of  instruction  in  certain  parts  of  Norway, 
Other  lines  of  employment  with  more  satisfactory  pay  attracted  many 
teachers.  A  report  came  to  the  department  of  education  at  Chris- 
tiania  that  in  1917  several  himdred  positions  had  remained  vacant 
and  that  during  the  same  year  a  still  greater' number  of  positions  had 
to  be  filled  by  persons  without  professional  training.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  weeks  of  the  term  of  some  schools  were  amuiged 
so  that  the  teacher  could  serve  two  schools. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  war  on  the  pupils  was  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  teachers.  Familiarity  with  the  accounts  from  the 
front,  with  details  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  tends  to  disturb  the 
psychic  balance  of  a  pupil^in  his  impressionable  years.  Reports  from 
the  warring  nations  state  that  moral  confusion  sets  in  among  school 
children  to  the  extent  of  causing  an  alarming  increase  in  juvenile 
offenses.  The  teachers  of  Norway  are  attempting  to  prevent"  the 
damage  that  threatens  the  children  from  exposure  to  notions  of  war 
and  violence.  They  seek  to  lead  the  attention  of  the  pupils  away 
from  these  foreign  interests  to  the  interests  and  the  affairs  of  their 
native  land.  In  the  scones  of  Norway,  in  their  fields  and  fjords,  in 
their  commerce  and  their  industries,  the  teachers  have  foimd  counter- 
attractions  more  favorable  to  the  moral  and  psychic  health  of  the 
pupils. 

*  The  war  has  emphasized  another  duty  that  falls  on  the  teacher. 
The  clergymen  of  the  peace  association  of  ^Oi'way  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  General  Peace  Association  requesting  the  latter  to 
formulate  plans  to  enlist  the  teachers  actively  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  had  been  assumed  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Bern,  in  1915,  that 
the  clergy  could  accomplish  the  most  in  the  interest  of  peace.  But 
later  it  became  obvious  that  the  field  was  too  large,  and  that  consid- 
erations of  a  purely  pyschological  character  added  to  the  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  popular  misconception  that  the  church  and  the  school 
were  two  independent  institutions.  The  public  comments  touching 
this  question  of  the  work  for  peace  has  brought  the  teachers'  share  in 
it  into  a  clear  light.  No  other  class  has  an  opportunity  like  the 
teacher  for  instilling  and  confirming  humane  and  cultural  sentiments 
of  peace  in  the  hearts  of  the  young.        >^ 

PRESENT  TREND  IN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  AND  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  present  efforts  to  give  the  schools  a  more  organic  continuity 
from  the  primary  years  to  the  years  of  secondary  advancement  have 
their  origin  in  the  same  general  causes  in  all  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe.  In  reports  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Ek^lesiastical 
and  Education  Department  of  Norway,  comprising  a  consensus  of 
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opinions  among  the  school  men  of  that  country,  the  movements 
there  are  traced  and  set  forth  in  full.  The  several  official  publica- 
tions issued  xmder  the  auspices  of  that  body,  the  latest  bearing  the 
date  of  March  2,  1917,  indicate  the  issues  that  are  uppermost.  Sup- 
plementary accounts  in  Uie  educational  journals  of  Norway  make  it 
possible  to  follow  the  movements  up  to  the  end  of  1918. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  report  main- 
tains that  not  only  educational,  but,  in  a  measure,  social  purposes 
come  into  play  in  adapting  the  schools  of  that  country  to  the  needs 
of  tho  people.  The  unrest  noted  with  the  consequent  demand  for 
altered  adaptations  arises  from  the  present  democratic  insistence 
that  the  pmrely  social  aim  be  eliminated  and  that  the  child's  bent  and 
endowments  alone  determine  the  stage  where  its  divergence  into  a 
selected  educational  course  may  be  permitted.  With  past  school 
traditions  in  mind  the  committee  maintains  that  in  a  community 
where  a  child's  position  in  life  is  determined  by  its  birth  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  plan  a  school  weU  adapted  to  impart  a  fitting  measure 
of  information  and  training;  a  steadily  ascending  course  of  develop- 
ment leading  directly  toward  the  goal  could  then  be  planned,  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  for  the  learner  to  stray  into  by-paths  or  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  minor  aims,  but  leading  him  to  concentrate  all  his  attention 
and  bend  all  his  energies  toward  reaching  the  goal  cleaiiy  in  sight 
from  the  beginning. 

From  the  first  the  courses  would,  wider  these  conditions,  take 
different  directions  in  accordance  with  various  aims,  soon  creating 
a  marked  distance  between  the  routes  by  their  constant  divergence. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pass  over 
from  one  route  to  the  other,  ^ich  might  become  desirable  where 
one  should  discover  during  his  progress  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  destination  or  his  endowments,  and  hence  wished  his  aim 
changed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  movement  toward 
unification  began,  when  the  preparatory  classes  of  the  middle 
schools  were,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  over  by  the  folk  school.  With 
the  same  general  aim  the  law  of  1896  provided  a  further  length^iing 
of  the  folk  school  by  two  years. 

After  that  date  interest  in  reforms  toward  this  end  became  more 
general,  at  least  among  teachers  and  patrons  of  schools.  In  conse- 
quence further  changes  were  discussed  in  1909  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  budget  for  secondary  schools.  In  this  discussion 
it  became  clear  that  the  articulation  between  the  folk  school  and 
the  middle  school  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  an  adjustment  in  subjects  and  courses  could  not 
be  effected  requiring  pupib  to  complete  the  seven  classes  instead  of 
five  of  the  folk  school  as  entrance  condition  to  the  middle  school. 
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The  opposition  contended  that  the  present  law  did  not  placo  anj 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  articulation,  but  that  carrying  it  into 
general  effect  would  necessitate  extensive  revisions  of  instruction 
plans  and  textbooks  and  that  in  the  few  places  where  it  had  been 
tried  the  result  had  not  been  satisfactory;  even  a  three-year  middle 
school  had  had  great  difficulties  in  bringing  its  pupils  to  a  point  of 
advancement  where  they  could  pass  the  examination.     An  alterna- 
tive course  of  growth  was  suggested,  by  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
mon school  itself  was -capable  of  a  development  to  the  extent  of 
preparing  its  own  pupils  for  an  examination  virtually  equal  to  that 
of  the  middle  school.    A  nucleus  of  subject  matter  in  the  instruction 
could  be  provided  and  required  of  all;  parallel  with  this  could  be 
elective  subjects  for  those  who  had  the  middle  school  examination 
in  view. 

On  November  7, 1911,  a  committee  of  seven  persons  was  appoint^ni 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  question  of  how  to  effect  a  closer  union 
between  the  folk  school  and  the  secondary  school.  As  points  of 
departure  for  their  work  the  laws  defining  the  aims  of  the  two 
schools,  respectively,  were  cited : 

The  folk  school  should  help  to  give  children  a  Christian  bringing  up  and  such  general 
training  as  should  be  common  to  all  members  of  society;  the  middle  school  continuing 
from  the  folk  school  should  give  the  pupils  a  finished  and  advanced  general  tiaining 
adapted  to  the  receptivity  of  the  children's  years. 

In  May,  1915,  the  committee  made  a  report  in  which  the  trend 
of  opinion  among  Norway's  schoolmen  was  clearly  exhibited. 

Among  the  difficulties  set  forth  in  the  committee's  published 
statement  was  that  the  contemplated  reorganization  would  involve 
transition  stages  requiring  special  adjustment  in  courses  and  man- 
agement. About  70  per  cent  of  the  municipal  middle  schools  with- 
out gymnasium  had  only  a  total  enrollment  of  from  40  to  150  pupils. 
If  these  schools  lose  their  two  lower  classes,  as  some  of  the  proposed 
plans  would  require,  the  attendance  would  be  cut  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  could  not  well  be  continued  as  independent  schools. 
They  would  be  merged  with  the  folk  school,  and  there  would,  in 
consequence,  be  one  head  for  both  institutions.  This  adjustment 
would  have  to  be  left  to  the  administrative  boards.  Many  middle 
schools  are  so  large  that  even  if  they  should  lose  the  two  lower 
classes  they  would  continue  to  exist  as  independent  institutions 
with  respect  to  buildings,  faculties,  and  management.  As  many  of 
them  are  located  in  the  larger  cities,  they  would,  when  reorganized 
as  an  undivided  institution,  according  to  the  plan  imder  considera- 
tion, come  to  have  a  number  of  parallel  classes.  In  those  schools 
that  offer  full,  or  part,  gynmasuim  work,  it  would  be  most  natural 
to  let  the  proposed  two-year  middle  school  merge  with  the  gym- 
nasium and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  its  rector. 
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In  adopting  an  order  of  this  kind,  various  difficulties  would  be 
met,  and  not  least  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  present  training 
and  duties  of  the  teachers  in  the  two  classes  of  schools.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  reorganization  of  the  present  middle 
schools  into  schools  of  two-year  scope  will  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  making  superfluous  a  number  of  teachers  now  holding 
positions  without  any  provision  for  their  employment  in  either 
the  folk  school  or  the  reconstituted  middle  schools,  even  though 
these  and  parallel  classes  connected  with  them  should  increase  in 
number. 

At  this  stage  of  the  progress  the  matter  was  again  taken  up  by 
the  Storting  in  1916  and  a  sum  of  3,000  crowns  was  appropriated 
to  enable  the  committee,  to  continue  its  investigations.  The  plans 
of  the  committee,  which  were  in  the  meantime  fully  discussed  by 
schoolmen  throughout  the  country,  and  eventually  submitted  to 
the  Storting  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  An  outline  for  the  apportionment  of  hours  and  plan  for  in- 
struction in  a  two-year  middle  school  continued  from  a  seven-year 
folk  school.  In  order  to  show  the  articulation  best  adapted  to 
effect  the  desired  coalescence,  the  plan  includes  a  time  scheme  cover- 
ing years  six  and  seven  of  the  folk  school  and  two  years  of  the 
middle  school.  It  also  defined  the  aim  to  be  attained  in  each  subject 
in  the  concluding  year  of  the  folk  school — the  d^ree  of  advancement, 
in  fact,  that  would  have  to  be  reached  in  religion,  Norwegian  history, 
science,  etc.  In  a  similar  way  the  outline  set  forth  the  aim  of  the 
middle  school.  Specific  remarks  on  the  outline  were  then  added 
touching  on  such  details  of  subjects,  hours,  and  adjustments  as 
would  be  likely  to  come  up  in  the  reorganization.  In  the  subse- 
quent discussion  of  this  outline,  considerable  opposition  was  met  on 
the  ground  that  it  necessitated  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  plans 
followed  by  the  folk  school  without  any  real  and  obvious  gain. 

2.  The  second  proposition  was  a  combination  of  a  three-year 
middle  school  continued  from  the  seventh  class  of  the  folk  school. 
In  the  event  this  plan  should  be  considered  for  adoption  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  number  of  cities 
that  had  already  put  it  into  effect,  and  that  a  typical  normal  plan  be 
adopted  for  these  schools.  Several  suggestions  regarding  subjects 
were  also  made  by  the  committee. 

3.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  objections  to  plans  1  and  2  the  com- 
mittee drafted  a  third  plan:  A  six-year  folk  school  followed  by  ad- 
vanced courses  of  instruction,  one  of  which  comprised  a  three-year 
middle  school.  There  would  then  be  two  divisions  of  the  six-year 
period,  namely,  an  infant  school  of  two  years,  and  an  elementary 
school  of  four.  A  schedule  for  these  divisions  covering  subjects  and 
hours  was  appended  by  the  conmiittee,  though  they  did  not  find  it 
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necessary  to  enter  into  all  details  of  the  instruction  under  this  plan. 
The  advantages  gained  hy  it  would  be :  (a)  The  middle  school  examina- 
tion would  be  reached  after  nine  jrears;  (b)  the  course  of  the  middle 
school  would  comprise  three  years;  (c)  the  folk  school  would  at  no 
point  in  its  work  be  disturbed  by  adjustm^its  necessary  to  the  plan 
of  the  middle  schooL 

4.  In  its  further  woric  the  committee  dealt  with  a  plan  for  a  practical 
continuation  course  in  the  middle  school  and  found  that  there  were  no 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  shaping  a  course  of  this  kind,  so  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  middle-school  examination  requirii^  equal  ad- 
vancement The  gain  in  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  impres- 
sion of  a  subordinate  rank  would  be  removed  from  the  practical  in- 
struction which  up  to  this  time  had  been  connected  with  the  fc4k 
schools.  There  would,  in  every  case,  be  the  positive  gain  that  such  a 
course  would  lead  to  a  goal  which  prevailing  vi^rs  associated  with  a 
certain  re?pect  and  prestige. 

The  new  arrangements  thus  outlined  involved  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  present  plan  and  oi^anization  of  the  schoob,  and 
in  some  cases,  necessitated  a  regrettable  disturbance  of  the  present 
order.  The  E^cclesiastical  and  Education  Department  found  Uiat  the 
views  embodied  in  the  report  should  be  given  thorough  conBkieratioa, 
but  as  none  of  the  propositions  had  a  sufficiently  general  approval 
to  be  recommended  for  embodiment  in  the  statutes  to  govern  future 
school  organizations,  the  department  recomended  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee of  1917  that  10,000  crowns  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  a 
new  conmiittee  to  push  the  work  on  this  important  and  difficult 
problem  to  completion.  Such  further  expenditure  and  delay  did 
not  meet  with  favor  either  among  schoolmen  or  laymen. 

Moreover,  the  general  discussion  aroused  by  the  committee's  re- 
port created  a  feeling  among  all  ranks  that  the  views  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  on  these  matters  should  be  given  official  expression. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  this  opinion  gained  support 
at  a  number  of  meetings  held  by  various  teaches'  associations.  TTie 
proposition  received  such  general  approval  that  a  call  was  issued 
through  the  educational  journals  for  a  general  teachers'  and  citizens' 
school  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Christiania  in  August^ 
1918. 

In  this  way  there  came  about  what  has  been  regarded' as  an  ^)och- 
making  educational  mass  meeting;  certainly  this  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  school  events  in  Scandinavia  of  1918.  Laymen  and  educators 
assembled  at  the  University  of  Christiania  on  August  25,  and  out- 
lined the  demands  that  the  Norwegian  people  should  make  on  the 
schools.  In  formal  resolutions  categtNrically  adopted  they  asserted 
that— 
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1.  "Bringing-up  and  character  forming  are  more  important  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  than  intellectual  training." 

Insistence  was  laid  on  fewer  examinations,  more  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  more  efficient  supervision,  and  greater  freedom 
for  the  initiative  of  the  individual.  In  discussing  the  point  last  men- 
tioned those  present  deprecated  the  pressure  that  influences  or  com- 
pels a  teacher  to  move  only  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  a  political 
or  educational  majority,  and  that  laws,  regulating  plans,  and  examina- 
tions circumscribe  the  work. 

3.  Training  for  actual  work  must  be  made  more  prominent  in  all 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  middle  schools  and  the  continuation  schools. 
The  teachers'  professional  preparation  should  have  regard  to  this. 
In  this  connection  it  was  urged  that  the  new  middle  schools  should 
not  be  made  more  popular,  but  that  every-day  work  should  be  ele- 
vated and  given  its  place  and  prestige  in  the  middle  schools  now  re- 
garded as  exclusive. 

4.  **The  Government  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  unified  plan  for  continuation  schools,  work  schools, 
and  other  classes  of  schools  to  enter  into  a  legally  fixed  continuity  for 
an  educational  training  based  on  the  elementjary  schools.  This  com- 
mittee should  include  members  from  all  classes  of  city  and  rural 
schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  university." 

5.  "It  will  improve  the  peoples'  bringing-up  if  each  kind  of  school 
has  its  own  council  and  that  all  of  Norway  has  a  central  council  of 
control,  a  national  board  representing  all  kinds  of  schools  from  the 
primary  to  the  university.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  each  class 
of  institutions  shall  act  with  full  independence  under  the  r^ulations 
of  its  own  board." 

There  would,  accordingly,  be  established  a  board  for  secondary 
schools,  one  each  for  agricultural  schools,  technical,  normal,  and 
engineering  schools;  and  each  board  should  work  with  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  they  have 
so  much  in  conmion  as  to  require  a  central  supervising  board  represent- 
ing them  all  and  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  the  individual 
boards,  the  rectors  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  rector  of  the  university. 

6.  "The  State  should  establish  a  teachers'  high  school,  either  inde- 
pendent or  as  a  part  of  the  university.  Whatever  is  fxmdamental  in 
daily  work  should  here  receive  the  place  and  rank  that  corresponds  to 
the  basic  elements  in  the  people's  life."  "And  it  was  added  that 
real,  every-day  work  should  have  a  place  in  recognized  courses  of 
manual  work  for  men  and  women,  household,  natural  history,  etc., 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  aim  of  moral  stability  and  the  forming  of 
character  should  give  direction  to  it  all/! 
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That  the  work  done  by  the  school  committee  should  lead  to  such  a 
referendum  was  perhaps  not  anticipated,  but  though  the  complica- 
tions resulting  make  an  early  enactment  by  the  Storting  iinp<»sibJe 
they  will  eventually  lead  to  a  fuller  embodiment  of  the  people's  vicars 
in  the  school  system. 
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SWEDEN. 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

Public  education  in  Sweden  is  administered  through  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Education  Department  and  its  various  bureaus.  A 
local  school  board,  consisting  of  four  members  chosen  by  the  parish 
assembly,  has  charge  of  details  touching  the  schools  of  each  paiisiL 
The  pastor,  who  formerly  was  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board,  is 
no  longer  so,  according  to  a  recent  ruhng,  but  must  be  elected  like 
the  others  in  order  to  become  a  member.  Another  change  in  the 
local  school  administration  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  man- 
agement in  many  cities  from  a  separate  board  to  the  city  council. 

Changes  are  also  contemplated  in  the  organization  of  the  diocesan 
boards,  which  exercise  supervision  over  the  local  administration. 
These  boards,  it  is  generally  conceded,  are  not  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted adapted  for  the  satisfactory  superintendence  of  instruction-' 

But  in  regard  to  the  change  that  would  be  expedient  to  make  th^n 
more  capable,  opinions  do  not  concur.  In  the  propositions  pre- 
pared by  a  special  committee  and  dealt  with  by  the  Riksdag,  the 
alternative  appeared  to  be  either  to  reconstitute  the  diocesan  boards 
so  as  to  guarantee  that  they  would  deal  with  school  matters  with 
greater  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  folk  school  and  the  demands  of 
educational  science  or  else  that  their  functions  as  educational  boards 
should  cease  altogether.  Thus  far  the  Riksdag  has  taken  no  other 
action  than  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  question  back  to  the 
committee.  With  the  same  purpose  of  perfecting  the  administration 
of  the  schools  successive  enactments  from  1904  to  1914  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  general  supervisory  board  for  the  control  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  of  a  special  board  independent  of  the  other  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  folk  schools  and  normal  schools. 

1  FolkskolekBlender,  Stockholm,  1910. 
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The  character  of  the  school  inspection  has  also  received  much  at- 
tention. The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  State;  they  visit  the 
schools,  confer  with  the  school  authorities;  assist  and  advise  these 
ofHcials^  examine  petitions  and  appeals,  and  investigate  and  report 
on  requests  for  State  aid  and  for  enlarging  the  activities  of  schools. 
How  these  important  duties  shall  be  attended  to  with  the  best  re- 
sults has  also  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  conmiittee  of 
the  Riksdag.  This  body  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
the  inspectors  was  that  of  specialists  and  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  directed  by  regulations  with  this  character  of  their  duties 
in  view.  Accordingly,  the  entire  country  was  organized  into  new 
districts  of  inspection;  a  new  code  of  instruction  was  provided,  and 
new  inspectors  to  the  number  of  34  were  appointed. 

Education  in  Sweden  has  been  compulsory  since  1842,  the  ages  of 
required  attendance  being  7  to  14.  If  a  child  has  not  made  satis- 
factory advance  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year,  further  attend- 
ance is  required.  These  measures  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
ilHteracy  to  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

The  common  school  period  covers  six  years,  divided  into  a  primary 
course  of  two  years  and  an  elementary  course  proper  of  four.  The 
pupil  may  then  enter  either  a  continuation  school  of  two  or  three 
years  or  an  intermediate  secondary  school,  the  latter  continuing  his 
schooling  to  the  age  of  about  16. 

As  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil's  fur- 
ther studies  may  begin  to  assume  a  particular  direction,  if  such  has 
been  det'ermined.  If  advanced  studies  are  contemplated,  the  pupil 
will  enter  the  modem  secondary  school,  which  after  six  years  opens 
to  him  either  the  modem  gymnasium  or  the  classical  gymnasium, 
both  concluding  with  a  final  examination  (studont-examen)  prepar- 
atory for  the  university. 

From  the  continuation  school  and  the  conmiimal  middle  school  the 
way  leads  to  various  trades  and  practical  activities,  business  schools, 
household  schools,  agricultural  schools,  technical  schools,  and 
engineering. 

The  school  year  averages  35  weeks,  210  days,  with  a  maximum  of 
35  hours  per  week.  This  normal  duration  of  the  year  is  varied  to 
some  extent  by  local  conditions.  If  the  degree  of  advancement 
attained  at  the  completion  of  a  certain  stage  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  years  from  the  pupil's  entrance  in  the  primary  class,  the 
foDowing  view  of  it  will  appear:  (a)  The  elementary  school  com- 
pleted after  six  years;  (b)  a  continuation  school,  usually  after  eight 
years;  (c)  the  real  skola  (modem  school)  after  nine;  (d)  the  com- 
munal middle  school  after  10;  (e)  the  gynmasium  after  12.  (It  is 
continued  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  modern  school.) 
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Schedules  apportioning  the  time  and  specifying  the  subjects  are 
drawn  up  for  each  school  on  the  basis  of  a  comp«idium  furnished 
by  the  State.  The  school  plans  are  not  all  uniform,  for  the  intention 
is  to  leave  such  freedom  to  the  local  districts  as  may  be  required  by 
conditions  that  prevail  there.  In  the  elem«itary  school  Bible  stories 
and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  give  the  fundamentals  in  religioi» 
instruction.  The  Swedish  language,  history,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  natural  history  are  taken  up  first.  Swedish  and  religion  are 
continued  throughout;  bookkeeping,  psychology,  civics,  drawing, 
gymnastics,  singing,  domestic-science  practice,  and  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (generally  English)  are  added  in  the  course  of  the  last  tvro  or 
three  years.  Subjects  pertaining  to  health,  such  as  the  hygiene  of 
the  teeth,  are  made  obligatory.  Training  in  s¥rimming  has  of  late 
received  such  attentbn  that  it  is  Ukely  to  be  taken  up  as  a  regular 
subject. 

Sweden  has  77  advanced  secondary  schools,  39  with  the  six-jear 
plan  and  38  both  real-skola  and  gynmasium,  or  the  nine-jear  plmUf 
and  also  20  private  institutions  with  gymnasium  rank. 

The  fact  that  advanced  schools  for  girb  did  not  exist. in  any  great 
number  till  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  due  to  tra- 
ditions that  did  not  recognize  education  as  necessary  to  a  girl's 
advancement  in  life;  now  there  are  more  than  80  institutions  of  this 
kind  having  a  total  enrollment  of  about  18,600  pupils.  The  courses 
include  three  years  primary  and  eight  years  advanced  instruction. 
The  work  in  the  upper  classes  has  a  gynmasium  character,  and  leads 
to  a  final  examination  conferring  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  the 
gymnasia  for  boys.  In  comparing  the  curricula  of  the  upper  classes 
with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  gynmasia  for  boys  we  find,  as 
would  be  expected,  several  new  subjects,  including  domestic  science 
and  needlework.  In  the  modern  languages  there  is  also  a  wider  range 
of  choice. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  there  were  49  peoples'  high  schools  in  Sweden. 
Here  they  are  similar  in  aims  and  meUiods  to  those  pf  Denmark, 
where  they  had  their  origin,  but  unlike  those  of  Denmark  they  have 
never  been  connected  with  any  special  folk  movements  in  reUgion  or 
civil  life.  They  provide  short  practical  courses  for  grown  people 
whose  schooling  has  been  interrupted,  say  at  12  or  14  years,  but  who 
later  wish  further  training.  They  receive  their  pupils  mainly  from  the 
farms  and  they  educate  them  back  to  the  farms.  They  are  founded 
by  private  or  community  endeavor;  they  receive  state  subsidy — ^in 
1917  it  amounted  to  476,000  crowns — but  they  are,  in  the  main, 
independent  of  state  boards  of  control.  The  semesters  are  so  divided 
that  men  receive  instruction  in  the  winter  and  women  in  the  summer. 
There  are  no  examinations,  either  entrance  or  final.    The  30  or 
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more  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  are  conducted  in 
close  connection  with  thoin.* 

Trade  schools  are  found  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  Stockholm 
nine  of  these  were  established  between  1912-1915.  They  comprise 
a  machine  workers'  school,  carpenters'  school,  blacksmiths' school, 
electric  motor  school,  school  for  tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths,  plumbers' 
school,  milliners'  school,  dressmakers'  school,  school  in  household 
work,  bakers'  school,  and  a  bricklayers'  school.  Each  school  ia  under 
state  supervision  having,  however,  its  own  board.  With  few  excep* 
tions  they  are  "one-day"  schools;  that  is,  pupils  attend  one  day  a 
week  and  work  as  apprentices  the  remaining  five.  Their  immediate 
object  is  to  secure  for  the  pupils  suitable  work  in  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories. The  superintendent  is  in  close  cooperation  with  factories  and 
their  foremen,  the  latter  often  being  instructors  at  the  schools. 

They  give  progressive  courses  of  three  years.  The  entrance  condi- 
tions are  to  have  attained  14  years,  passed  through  G  years  elementary 
school,  and,  finally,  to  have  secured  employment  in  a  shop  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  school  gives  instruction.  Obligatory  studies  are 
reading,  writing,  social  economy,  bookkeeping  such  as  applies  to  the 
trade,  hygiene,  and  gymnastics.  Though  attendance  is  voluntary, 
studies  may  here  be  taken  up  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
1918,  which  makes  attendance  at  a  continuation  school  obUgatory 
upon  all  pupils  after  having  completed  the  elementary  period. 

Among  institutions  where  advanced  technical  instruction  is  given 
are  the  following:  The  Technical  School  at  Stockholm  with  five 
departments:  1.  Technical  Evening  School;  2.  Technical  School  for 
Women  Pupils;  3.  Higher  Industrial  Art  School;  4.  Building  and 
Trade  School;  5.  Mechanical  School,  which  has  80  teachers  and  about 
2,000  pupib. 

The  Technical  School  at  Eskilstuna  has  a  department  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  forging  and  metal  working  with  instruction  in  freehand 
drawing  with  styles  of  art,  modeling,  carving,  engraving,  metal  cast- 
ing, chasing,  metal  hammering,  <5tching,  galvanizing,  forging,  filing, 
and  turning.  Other  technical  colleges  are  located  at  Malmo,  Boris, 
Orebro,  Norrkoping,  and  Hamosand. 

The  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Stockholm  gives  advanced 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  gymnasium.  The 
course  of  study  is  four  years  and  comprises:  (1)  Machine  construc- 
tion; (2)  electrical  engineering;  (3)  chemical  technology;  (4)  mining 
science;  (5)  road  construction  and  hydraulic  engineering;  (6)  archi- 
tecture; and  (7)  shipbuihling.  There  is  also  a  department  called 
the  Material  Testing  Institute.  The  teaching  staff  comprlsas  24 
professors,  2  lecturers,  24  special  teachers,  and  a  number  of  assistants. 

>Deo  fv«oska  foUJi5gBkolaa.    By  Tbeodor  Holmbcrg. 
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The  past  few  years  have  been  marked  by  a  number  of  reforms  And 
improvements  in  the  facilities  for  preparing  and  training  teachers. 
The  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  at  teachers*  colleges  hare  in  general 
been  liberally  increased;  so  have  also  the  allowances  and  stipends  of 
students  at  these  institutions.  Nine  training  colleges  for  men,  six  for 
women,  two  private  colleges  for  women — one  at  Gothenborg  and  one 
at  Stockholm — prepare  teachers  for  positions  in  secondary  schools. 
They  admit  pupils  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  the  academic  condi- 
tion for  entrance  being  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  elementary 
course. 

The  courses  comprise  four  years,  much  of  the  time  of  the  last  two 
years  being  devoted  to  practice  teaching.  There  are  34  other  train- 
ing schools  tor  teachers  of  the  primary  grades.  These  give  shortCT 
courses,  the  total  time  of  attendance  amounting  to  from  8  to  16 
months.  There  are  three  schools  for  teachers  of  defectives,  6  for 
sloyd,  and  5  for  domestic  economy.  Special  institutions  also  train 
teachers  in  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  games.  In  1908  a  pro- 
fessorship in  education  was  established  at  the  University  of  Upsala, 
and  in  1911  a  professorship  in  psychology  and  education  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  University  of  Lund. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  teachers, 
a  number  of  courses,  more  or  less  permanently  established,  hare 
come  into  existence.  For  this  purpose  there  has  been  a  lecture 
course  in  Stockholm  since  1890.  Academic  vacation  courses  are 
given  during  successive  years  at  Upsala,  Stockholm,  Lund,  and 
Gothenborg.  Special  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is 
furnished  through  organized  effort  in  Naas  and  Jonkoping.  Various 
teachers*  travel  funds  have  been  provided.  A  State  grant  makes 
an  annual  sum  of  12,000  crowns  available  for  this  purpose.  Lund, 
Malmo,  Gothenborg,  and  Stockholm  have  municipal  travel  fimds  of 
from  a  few  hundred  crowns  to  several  thousands  annually, 

CARE   OP  THE   PUPILS'    HEALTH. 

The  school  authorities  require  an  examination  of  the  pupils'  sight 
and* hearing  at  stated  times  and  have  provisions  for  applying  reme- 
dies and  correctives  for  abnormal  conditions.  A  statement  from  a 
physician  is  made  out  prescribing  the  treatment  adapted  to  promote 
normal  health  and  growth.  If  the  parents  are  without  sufficient 
means  to  have  the  child  treated  by  oculist,  dentist,  or  masseur,  the 
cost  is  provided  by  the  community.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  the  schools  arrange  for  baths  and  swimming  for  both  boys 
and  girls  at  suitable  places  in  the  open,  and  in  the  winter  plunge 
baths  and  shower  baths  are  provided  indoors.  The  use  of  the  baths 
is  volimtary  in  most  cases;  their  importance  is  so  fully  brought 
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before  pupils  and  parents  that  most  children  avail  themselves  of 
thorn  regularly. 

In  the  summer  children  who  are  sick  or  in  delicate  health  are  taken 
into  the  country  on  some  farm  where  they  remain  for  a  time  under 
the  supervision  of  teachers  and  matrons.  The  place  for  these  "vaca- 
tion colonies/'  as  they  call  them,  is  selected  with  the  view  of  securing 
fresh  air,  sea  breezes,  and  nourishing  food  for  the  children.  There 
is  usually  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
children  when  they  return  from  these  outings.  In  1914  Stockholm 
managed  73  such  colonies  taking  care  of  2,439  children.  Private 
persons  have  contributed  liberally  for  this  kind  of  welfare  work,  and 
in  Stockholm  the  annual  interest  on  half  a  milUon  crowns  is  available 
for  these  purposes.  Gothenborg,  Malmd,  Halmstad,  Halsingborg,  and 
other  cities  send  out  thousands  of  children  to  farms  and  forest  camps 
to  recuperate  in  this  way. 

Again,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
many  communities  have  instituted  travel  clubs  for  school  children. 
These  provide  funds  and  plan  trips  to  the  large  centers  and  other 
places  affording  enjoyment  and  instruction.  The  Tourist  Associa- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  the  trips  are  often  made,  usually  secure 
reduced  railroad  fare  for  the  children. 

As  imsuitable  and  insufficient  nourishment  make  it  impossible  for 
children  to  learn  and  develop  at  their  best,  many  schools  have  taken 
this  matter  in  hand  by  supplying  free  meals  from  the  school  kitchens, 
and,  incidentally,  furnishing  the  girls  instruction  in  cooking.  In 
some  cases,  too,  they  supply  shoes  and  clothing  to  destitute  pupils. 

In  connection  with  many  schools  are  workrooms  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  children  in  the  afternoon  and  thereby  keep  them  from 
idling  on  the  streets.  Here  they  are  taught  to  mend  their  own  clothes 
and  shoes  and,  in  general,  to  occupy  themselves  with  sloyd,  weaving, 
crocheting,  knitting,  carpentry,  metal  fashioning,  and  basket  work. 
Teachers  are  always  present  to  direct  the  work.  The  expenses  are 
provided  by  allowances  from  the  municipality,  donations,  annual 
fees,  private  contributions^  and  the  sale  of  the  childrens'  products. 
More  than  75  such  workrooms  have  been  equipped  in  the  villages 
and  cities. 

The  General  Teachers'  Association,  of  Sweden,  organized  in  1860, 
has  now  a  membership  of  about  12,000.  Its  subdivisions  and  com- 
mittees, some  of  them  with  considerable  funds  at  their  disposal,  pur- 
sue assigned  activities  in  the  interests  of  schools  and  teachers.  The 
literature  committee  attends  to  the  publication  of  matters  of  edu- 
cational value.  There  are  committees  on  syllabus  and  compendium 
for  teachers,  courses  in  drawing,  school  museum  at  Stockholm, 
traveling  librarieS|  life  insurancei  and  a  Saga  committee  to  publish 
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suitable  literature  for  the  young.    Tliere  is  ako  a  bureau  o£  in/orm*- 
tion  to  assist  teachers  in  economic  and  legal  matters. 

In  1906,  a  Women's  Teachers'  Association  was  organized.      Its  aim^ 
as  announced,  is  '^  to  work  for  unity  and  cooperation  among  Sw^edeo's 
women  teachers  and  to  further  educational  and  economic  intarasts." 
The  associaticm  has  its  own  school  joiunals  that  work  for  these  inter- 
ests. 

RELIGIOUS   IKSTRUCTION   IN   THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  before  the  schools  of  Sweden  at 
present  is  the  proposed  alteration  in  form  and  method  of  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.     The  present  attempts  to  pre- 
pare new  books  as  the  basis  for  this  subject  are  made  in  response  to 
successive  notions  in  the  Riksdag  appearing  as  early  as  1903  and 
taken  up  again  in  almost  every  session  from  1908  until  the  present. 
In  1911  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  textbook  as  a  guide 
for  the  religious  and  moral   (Sedelaran)  instruction.    Difficulties, 
partly  anticipated  and  partly  unexpected,  arose,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  complete  its  work  as  early  as  intended.     In  1916 
two  editions  were  submitted,  one  for  the  elementary  schools  and  one 
for  the  confirmation  classes.     The  discussion  that  followed  seemed  to 
make  still  further  alterations  advisable;  and  the  work  is  agftin  in  the 
hands  of  the  board. 

The  attempts  thus  made  to  alter  the  form  of  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  cut  deep  into  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Swedish 
people,  to  whom  this  book  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  the 
rudiments  of  reUgious  instruction  for  centuries.  The  criticism  of  the 
new  version  came  from  two  opposite  directions:  (1)  The  conserva- 
tives in  the  State  Church  who  find  in  it  an  unacceptable  departure 
from  the  church  traditions;  and  (2)  the  radical  Socialists,  who  want 
neither  the  old  catechism  nor  anything  like  it.  Much  earnest  con- 
sideration has,  however,  been  given  to  this  problem  by  Sweden's 
prominent  churchmen  and  educators  with  the  result  that  the  new 
demands  emerge  in  a  clear  light.  **  Religious  truths,"  they  hold, 
''should  be  brought  before  the  children,  not  in  religious  formulas  nor 
in  inaxims  of  conduct,  but  in  concrete  life  pictures  taken  from  the 
Bible  and  from  the  history  of  the  church.  This  mode  of  teaching 
does  not  exclude  a  general  survey  of  the  truths  deduced  and  an 
ordering  of  these  in  synthetic  statements."  j- 

STUDIES   OF  THE   HOME   LOCALITT. 

In  the  United  States  landmarks  of  historic  interest,  identified  with 
the  westward  advance  of  the  early  settlers,  are  found  from  Cape  Cod 
to  San  Diego.  There  are  the  vestiges  of  the  settlers'  trails,  the  log 
cabin  era,  and  the  ruins  of  the  temporary  structures  that  were  needed 
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for  maintenance  and  defense  in  those  early  times.  When  some  one 
of  sufRcient  enterprise  collects  material  of  this  kind  and  proclaims  the 
fact  in  print  or  by  lectures  there  is  usually  a  gratifying  local  response 
and  appreciation  of  the  effort,  often  resulting  in  endeavors  to  record 
or  otherwise  preserve  whatever  may  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  place. 

In  Sweden  this  conception  has  taken  the  form  of  summer  courses, 
mainly  for  teachers,  given  under  the  auspices  of  local  organizations, 
and  generally  designated  as  studies  in  the  home  locality.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  imderlying  idea  they  set  up  as  their  aim,  not  primarily 
intellectual  training  of  an  academic  character,  but  rather  the  purpose 
of  rousing  devotion  to  the  home  region,  its  interests  and  traditions. 
From  the  very  first,  then,  the  course  included  a  study  of  early  history 
and  legends  and  whatever  the  place  had  to  offer  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est; later  they  came  to  include  such  features  of  the  region  as  were 
significant  for  natund  beauty  and  for  this  reason  adapted  to  enhance 
its  prestige;  at  a  still  later  stage  the  resources  and  industrial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  locality  were  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  lectures. 

Three  distinct  characteristics,  due  to  the  origin,  have  marked  the 
work  from  the  first:  (1)  The  lectures  are  given  during  the  summer, 
when  nature  is  at  her  best;  (2)  they  are  held  at  central  points  in  the 
locality  to  be  studied;  (3)  they  are  conducted  by  teachers  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  locality  to  be  studied  and  who  in  consequence 
take  a  personal  pride  in  their  work*. 

Their  origin  dates  back  a  year  or  two  prior  to  1907,  when  at  least 
eight  Provinces  in  Sweden  carried  out  programs  of  this  kind.  The 
work  extended  rapidly  the  following  years  until  in  1917  it  came  to 
have  a  prominent  place  in  vacation  studies  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  south,  where  love  of  home  surroundings  is  espe- 
cially strong. 

A  typical  instance  of  how  these  home  locality  courses  start  and 
develop  is  contained  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  park 
at  Sinirishamn,  on  June  18,  1909,  published  in  Vor  Ungdom  (Sep- 
tember, 1917).  On  this  occasion  300  persons  effected  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  study  of  the  home  locality,  each  member  enrolled 
paying  a  fee  of  5  crowns.  A  six-weeks'  session  was  held.  Says  Vor 
Ungdom: 

The  fbrenooDB  were  m  a  rale  given  up  to  lecturoB  and  the  aftemoona  to  excunicniA. 
Historic  events  of  local  import  tm  well  as  prehistoric  associations  were  discussed,  in 
connection  with  an  exhibition  of  relics  from  the  Bronze  Age.  There  was  a  lecture 
about  the  neighboring  church,  one  about  the  history  of  the  city,  and  another  about 
life  in  a  near-by  city,  Inglestad,  during  ancient  times.  One  excursion  was  connected 
with  talks  on  the  local  flora,  another  about  the  shale  and  lime  formations,  and  one 
about  the  floral  studies  and  the  trips  made  by  Linaeus  in  the  vicinity;  othen  dealt 
with  the  industries,  among  which  fishing  on  the  east  coast  of  Sldme  received  special 
attenticm.  But  in  the  entire  series  nothing  made  such  an  appeal  as  did  the  folk 
traditions  and  the  folk  songs. 
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The  course  made  use  of  the  material  contained  in  the  city  museums. 
A  large  and  varied  exhibition  was  provided  showing  ancient  customs 
and  equipments;  and  about  one  hundred  volumes  dealing  with  the 
locality  were  brought  together. 

A  report  from  the  course  in  the  Home  Locality  at  Engelholm,  in 
1912,  shows  that  similar  lines  were  followed.  But  here  'were  no  fewer 
than  three  exhibitions:  (1)  A  gallery  of  paintings  comprising  91 
numbers;  (2)  an  exhibition  showing  the  history  of  the  place  in  its 
development;  and  (3)  another  in  the  articles  of  sloyd  produced  in 
this  vicinity,  in  connection  with  which  prizes  were  awarded.  The 
formal  lectures  treated  antiquarian  and  historical  topics — the  history 
of  the  city  and  coimtry.  The  series  included  reminiscences  of  noted 
men  connected  with  the  place,  also  the  substance  of  old  sagas  and 
traditions.  The  State  geologist  gave  a  survey  of  geologicnl  condi- 
tions thereabouts,  followed  by  talks  dealing  with  forestry,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  resources.  The  series  was  concluded  by  a  fes- 
tival in  which  a  conspicuous  part  was  taken  by  a  parade  of  kni^ts 
in  historic  garb.  Tliree  counties  were  included:  local  banks  provided 
a  part  of  the  expense;  the  Central  Bureau  for  Popular  Lectures  con- 
tributed several  hundred  crowns.  There  were  222  participating 
members,  30  of  them  being  teachers. 

Some  of  these  courses  have  departed  both  in  scope  and  direction 
from  the  original  aims.  In  1916  the  programs  of  those  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  while  retaining 
the  original  feature  of  work  in  local  interests,  assumed  the  character 
of  teachers'  institutes.  Another  class  has  enlarged  its  scope  so  as 
to  include  not  only  matters  of  local  prestige  but  also  natural  history, 
lectures  on  languages,  civil  history,  methods,  and  class-room  practice. 

The  organization  that  has  brought  these  courses  to  their  present 
advancement  is  Norrland's  Society  for  Locality  Study,  founded  in 
1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  fimds  for  research  in  local  history,  to 
exploit  this  scientifically  through  library  and  school  activities,  and  to 
disseminate  knowledge  about  the  province  with  the  view  of  fostering 
love  for  homo  and  country.  The  society  has  departments  for 
archeological  study,  research  in  natural  history,  the  study  of  pro- 
vincial dialects,  folk  music  (registering  songs  and  melodies),  library 
matters,  and  finally  education.  In  a  few  years  it  has  been  able  to 
collect  specimens  for  a  considerable  museum,  the  expansion  of  an 
older  collection — the  numbers  amounting  to  9,000.  In  addition  the 
members  have  an  open-air  museum  comprising  about  60  acres,  from 
which  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city,  the  surrounding  countxy,  and 
the  sea.  Here  they  have  brought  the  buildings  of  a  farmstead  from 
Angermanland,  a  cattle  shelter  from  Norway's  pectdiar  pasture  high- 
lands, and  a  Russian  tower  of  wood  construction,  with  belfry.  Then, 
too,  they  have  completed  a  natural  museum  with  a  collection  pcr- 
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taining  to  history,  zoology,  and  geography,  and  a  library  about 
Norrland.     In  1913  this  library  numbered  12,000  volumes. 

The  educational  means  here  provided  have  developed  from  the 
idea  that  the  local  parish  school  should  bear,  and  be  fitted  to  impart, 
a  clearer  impress  of  the  locality.  Teachers  coming  from  the  training 
schools  have  not  received  anything  there  calculated  to  help  toward 
such  imprcasion.  With  the  view  of  ordering  the  work  toward  these 
ends,  four  groups  of  subjects  were  instituted: 

1.  The  natural  history  group:  Geologj'^  and  geography,  to  which 
later  have  been  added  surveying  and  map  drawing,  botany,  zoology 
and  meteorology. 

2.  The  philosophy  group:  Swedish  language  with  paleography; 
the  study  of  provincial  dialects;  anthropology. 

3.  The  historic  group:  The  study  of  antiquity;  Swedish  history 
and  sociology ;  statistics  of  history ;  local  history. 

4.  The  pedagogical  group:  Psychology;  the  history  and  theory  of 
education;   technique  of  studies  in  the  home  locality. 

The  plan  of  this  work  comprises  lectures  and  exercises  connected 
with  excursions,  all  with  the  purpose  not  only  of  imparting  informa- 
tion but  of  spurring  the  members  on  to  independent  study  and 
research.  Hence  whoever  wishes  may  apply  for  examination  both 
in  what  he  has  formally  gone  through  and  what  ho  has  done  inde- 
pendently. The  total  time  of  the  course  is  four  months,  divided 
between  two  summer  vacations.  Four  or  five  lectures,  together  with 
the  exercises,  constitute  approximately  the  day's  work.  It  is 
expected  that  all  the  members  will  be  teachers  from  the  provinces. 
To  carry  into  practical  effect  the  plan  thus  outlined,  it  was  found  that 
more  money  was  required  than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  association, 
a  difficulty  temporarily  overcome  by  receiving  permission  to  use  part 
of  the  funds  for  the  advanced  training  of  teachers. 

In  this  way  the  home  locality  course  at  Hftmdsand  was  started 
in  June,  1914.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  caused  the  work  to 
be  internipted,  so  that  a  part  of  the  plan  had  to  be  deferred  until  the 
following  summer.  But  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  work 
as  begun  has  been  maintained  in  steady  activity.  The  number  of 
those  enrolled  has  grown  until  it  includes  not  only  people  from  Norr- 
land but  also  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  regulations  for 
admission  require  that  the  candidate  shall  have  served  as  a  teacher 
at  least  two  years  and  that  he  be  below  the  age  of  45. 

The  State  aid  which  each  member  receives  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
similar  organizations  in  Denmark;  there  each  one  received  125 
crowns  in  1915.  Those  who  take  part  are  paid  one-half  of  the  trav- 
elmg  expenses  where  they  have  more  than  60  miles^  to  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  instructors  receive  higher  pay  in  Sweden  than  in 
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Denmark — 15  crowns  for  each  lecture  and  15  crowns  for  CMurli  dotibk 
hour  of  laboratory  work.    Over  and  above  this,  instructors  living  at 
a  distance  from  the  dintrict  receive  traveling  expenses  in  full.     Tlie 
teachers  who  have  pMirticipated  are  preparing  outlines  of  all  lecturer 
and  publishing  them  as  handbooks  for  the  work   in    its   entiretj. 
Thasc  are  published  by  Norrland's  Association  for  Locality  Study, 
and  are  of  value  for  other  forms  of  instruction  besides  those  here 
discussed.* 

This  mode  of  school  activity  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  plat« 
among  Swedish  school  conceptions   that  educators   ha^re    contem- 
plated making  it  the  central  unit  in  the  projected  university  for  sttjn- 
mor  work.     But  the  consideration  came  up  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  work  requires  that  it  be  done  in  specific  places  and  not  at  a  centnl 
point  remote  from  such  localities.     Hence  the  courses  are  cxynmig  to 
bo  established  at  community  centers  and  to  depend  on   these  for 
expensoi^.     The  work  they  do  for  teachers  is  not  primarily  intended 
to  remedy  defects  or  inadequacies  in  training,  but   to   suf^y  an 
element  of  local   inspiration   and   interest  that   teachers'    training 
schools' have  not  yet  attempted. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE    COBfMUNAL  lODDLE    SCHOOI^ 

The  modern  (real)  school  created  by  the  enactment  of  1904  and 
providing  a  six-year  course  for  children  within  the  ages  9  to  15  has 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  school  men  in  Sweden,  altog^etber 
fulfdled  its  purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruction  suited  to  posi- 
tions in  general  civil  life.  It  was  accessible  only  to  pupils  wiio  lived 
in  or  near  a  larger  city;  it  did  not  sustain  any  organic  relation  to 
the  folk  school  except  in  so  far  as  its  first  three  classes  could  serve 
as  preparation  for  entrance.  Its  real  purpose  was  taken  over  and 
filled  by  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls  or  by  coeducational  in- 
stitutions which,  upon  meeting  specified  stipulations,  received  State 
aid. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  there  has  long  been  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  requiring  the  folk  school  to  furnish 
the  basic  instruction  needed  for  admission  to  secondary  schools. 
This  movement  assumed  legislative  form  in  the  Riksdag  of  1908  in 
a  proposition  for  State  aid  to  commimal  middle  schools.  As  this 
step  was  taken  late  in  the  session  it  did  not  come  up  for  formal  con- 
sideration till  1910,  when  State  subvention  was  granted  to  this  type 
of  schools.  One  significant  effect  of  the  act  was  to  enable  smaller 
cities  and  even  villages  to  establish  a  class  of  schools  that  would 
bring  their  pupils  to  a  point  of  advancement  equal  to  that  of  the 
mo<iern  school.     Between  the  years  1910  and  1916  the  number  of 

1  TfMlMra' Md  students' lundbockks,  Indication  tae  flo»pt<f  tidi  wiv^vl^ 
matter,  have  already  appeared,  such  as,  "  nandlednlng  vid  Undervisningen  i  Ueml^yigdskuiiskH^"  Parts 
I  and  II,  by  L.  Q.  SJdblom,  Norstedt  St  Sons,  Publishers,  Stookholm. 
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institutions  of  this  daas  doubled,  increasii^  from  15  to  31.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  rapid  growth  the  State  appropriation  was,  during 
the  same  period,  increased  from  10,000  to  100,000  crowns. 

Such  schools  are  generally  established  by  the  reorganization  of  a 
former  private  coeducational  school  or  a  higher  elementary  school. 
As  described  in  the  order  granting  State  aid — 

The  communal  middle  school  is  an  educational  institution  founded  and  maan- 
tained  by  the  community,  aiming  to  impart  such  education  for  citizenship  as  the 
modern  school  emphasizes;  it  continues  as  a  superstructure  to  the  elementary  school, 
and,  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements,  presupposes  the  advancement  attained 
in  the  highest  class  of  a  fully  equipped  elementary  school.  It  is  to  comprise  four 
one-year  classes  above  the  elementary  grades,  each  sdiool  year  to  consist  of  38  weeks. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  if  its  parallelism  with  the  modem 
school  would  result  in  a  wasteful  duplication  of  tjrpes.  When,  how- 
ever, pupils  who  are  expected  to  pursue  advanced  studies  leave  the 
public  school,  they  are  thought  of  as  making  a  departure  from  the 
line  of  pubhc-school  continuity.  They  come  under  the  charge  of 
teachers  who  have  had  longer  training;  they  are  required  to  pay 
tuition  fees;  their  associates  come,  in  most  cases,  from  homes  a  Uttle 
better  off  economically,  and  they  can  hardly  avoid  the  feeling  of 
social  differences.  TTie  communal  middle  school  will  furnish  them 
the  advanced  instruction  without  any  departure  of  this  kind. 

In  the  communal  middle  school  the  schedule  is  more  flexible, 
adapting  itself  more  easily  to  local  demands.  The  appended  sched- 
ule comprises  the  two  types,  the  four  upper  classes  of  the  modem 
school  with  the  four  classes  of  the  communal  middle,  giving  the  aver- 
age hours  in  the  latter. 


Snl^orts. 

Modem  sQhooL 

Comnninat  middle  scbooL> 

III. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

ToUl. 

L 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

Total. 

Christlanitv 

3 

• 
6 

2 
4 
4 
5 

3 
2 
5 

I 
2 

2 

2 
3 
3 

4 
4 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 

9 
1« 
17 
14 
13 
8 
19 
7 
5 
3 

!.7 
5.5 
7.3 

*  *3.'o' 

2.1 

S.O 

2.2 

.5 

1.8 
4.1 
5.3 
4.3 
2.5 
2.1 
4.9 
1.5 
1.8 
.3 

19 
32 
4.5 
5.0 
28 
20 
4.3 
19 
1.2 
1.8 

20 
3.1 
38 
4-2 
35 
20 
5.0 
1.8 
19 
1.1 

7.4 

Mother  toofue 

15  9 

Oerraan 

20  9 

English 

13  5 

IIL«:  t  ory 

3 
3 
5 
2 

12.2 

<}*owaphv 

8  2 

MAthematics 

19  2 

TJIolo?v 

7  5 

Physics 

5  4 

ChemisUy 

3.2 

ppntnanship 

27 
1 
2 

28 

28 

28 

111 

1 
8 

27.3 

.7 

1.8 

29.0 

28.6 

28.5 

113  4 
.7 

]  )rft  wing 

2 

2 

2 

18 

1.7 

1.7 

7.0 

« I/ark  of  iinlformttv  in  the  s?bedules  of  this  type  makes  it  nercsssry  to  reach  an  average  in  coraputins 
tb£>  iiours.  luuxcc  the  U^cUous. 

Though  the  communal  middle  schools  are  under  the  control  of 
the  State  supervisory  board,  which  appoints  their  superintendents 
and  inspectors,  they  are  in  other  respects  dependent  only  on  the 
communities.     The  training  of  the  teachers  and  their  eligibility  for 
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appointment  have  elicited  much  discussion  but  liave  finally  been 
embodied  in  regulations  as  follows:  To  be  appointed  as  peimtLDmi 
teacher  in  any  subject  the  applicant — 

(a)  Shall  meet  the  requirements  for  appointment  as  assistant  or 
subject  teacher  of  a  State  school,  but  that  the  time  of  service  re- 
quired for  such  appointment  may  be  substituted    by  service  in  a 
folk  school. 
♦  (6)  Shall  have  passed  through  a  normal  school  and  continued  at  a 
communal  middle  school,  higher  folk  school,  or  a  similar  institution. 

(c)  Shall  have  studied  the  middle-school  branches  at  the  uni- 
versity and  received  good  grades  or  passed  the  teachers'  examination 
with  good  grades  or  in  some  other  way  acquired  educational  eflBciencr. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  in  force  until  the  question  about  the 
further  development  of  the  folk  school  shall  have  received  a  satis- 
factory solution.  The  communal  middle  schools  may  be  oi^anized 
either  for  one  sex  or  as  coeducational. 

Their  influence  on  the  school  system  as  a  whole  is  already  apparent; 
thoy  have  made  it  possible  for  the  folk  school  to  move  on  more 
directly  toward  educational  aims  in  this  coimtry  associated  with 
scholarly  prestige;  they  have  made  the  connection  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  modern  school  closer,  with  the  possible  result  that 
in  the  near  future  many  of  tlio  six-year  modem  schools  will  be  reor- 
ganized in  accordance  with  their  plan. 

THE   OBUOATORY   CONTINTJATION   SCHOOU 

A  movement  parallel  with  the  foregoing  has  also  been  in  progress 
for  years  and  has  finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating 
an  obligatory  continuation  school.  On  May  8,  1918,  the  Riksdag 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  such  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  folk 
school  as  would  bring  Swedish  youth  to  a  further  stage  of  educational 
advancement;  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be  devised  with  special 
view  to  the  needs  of  present  social  and  economic  life.  The  far- 
reaching  changes  and  modifications  involved  in  putting  into  effect 
the  details  of  this  law  are  to  be  carried  out  so  as  to  be  in  full  effect 
by  the  end  of  1924.  The  State  Supervisory  Board  has  issued  a  compen- 
dium for  teachers  and  school  authorities,  instructing  them  in  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  in  the  manner  of  effecting  the  changes  ' 
contemplated.  * 

The  aim  of  the  statute  is  the  organization  of  a  superstructure  to 
the  folk  school  to  give  young  men  and  women  vocational  and  civic 
instruction.  It  is  a  part  of  the  aim  already  set  up  by  teachers  and 
philanthropic  organizations;  namely,  to  make  use  of  the  trades  and 
occupations  to  keep  the  yoimg  in  law-abiding  and  moral  walks  of  life. 
Tlie  young  man  who  acquires  a  trade  or  other  vocational  fitness  has 
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not  only  thereby  gained  security  for  the  future  but  he  will  also  gain 
inducements  toward  correct  living. 

Touching  the  continuation  school  two  principles  are  kept  in  mind 
as  basic:  To  furnish  training  that  will  lead  to  the  mastery  of  a  trade, 
and  to  advance  the  folk  school  subjects  to  fuller  completion.  The 
higher  folk  school  also  comprised  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
will  be  a  parallel  type,  with  the  advantage  of  a  longer  period  of 
instruction  and  more  comprehensive  courses.  It  will  be  adapted  for 
children  who,  after  finishing  the  folk  school,  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  some  further  time  to  their  schooling.  Like  the  other  kind, 
this  will  also  be  organized  as  of  two  types:  One  with  a  trade  in  view, 
the  other  for  general  training.  In  accordance  with  special  local 
needs  and  conditions  it  will  compi-ise  one,  two,  tliree,  or  four  years, 
with  36  weeks  a  year. 

The  continuation  school  comprising  a  two-year  period  will  be 
obligatory  for  all  pupils  who  complete  the  elementary  school  without 
taking  up  studies  in  a  school  of  some  other  kind.  It  is  to  have,  as  a 
rule,  180  instruction  hours  a  year.  The  State  appropriates  the  full 
amount  of  salaries  for  the  teachers,  but  the  community  furnishes 
buildings  and  instruction  material.  The  courses  lead  to  the  trade 
schools,  also  comprising  two  years,  with  6  to  12  hours'  instruction  a 
week.  The  departments  which  the  trade  schools  are  to  embrace 
will  bo  of  four  classes:  A  school  for  industry,  a  school  for  trades  and 
artisans,  a  school  for  commerce,  a  school  for  household  work.  The 
law  recognizes  the  need  of  subordinatt*.  branches  imder  each  class  and 
leaves  the  greatest  freedom  for  such  specialization  as  each  calling  or 
each  locality  may  require.  So  far  as  the  household  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  for  the  first  time  placed  on  a  level  with  other  trades  in 
respect  to  credits.  It  is  made  accessible  to  all  girls  who  are  not 
employed  in  some  trade,  industry,  or  business,  or  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  of  a  kind  equivalent  to  the  trade  school. 

While  these  schools  are  made  obligatory  for  the  pupils,  they  are 
not  for  the  communities  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  latter  are 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  that  the  founding  of  such  schools  would 
entail.  As  the  trade  school  will  be  attended  by  pupils  above  the 
elementary  school  years,  many  of  them  will  be  employed  in  the 
trades  during  the  period  of  attendance.  For  this  reason,  their 
employers  are  required  to  release  them  from  their  duties  for  periods 
sufficient  to  participate  in  the  instruction.  The  State  contributes 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  while  the  commvmity  provides  the 
buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  expense  for  maintenance. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  teachers  and  specialists  needed  to  take 
charge  of  the  work,  advanced  technical  training  schools  and  gymnasia 
are  to  be  established.     For  the  early  instruction,  business  schools 
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will  be  st4U*t6d,  oonnecting  in  their  MLvanced  courses  with  the 
mercial  gymnasia  already  existing.  Hie  nature  of  the  work  is  svdb 
that  tcachero  who  have  both  edvcationd  and  technical  training  will 
be  required. 

There  are  already  many  continuation  schools  in  Sweden^  some 
private  y  others  public,  that  have  practical  instructioa  in  the  tradrs 
as  their  aim.  Many  of  these  are  excellently  equipped  through  the 
munificence  of  private  donors.  Tlie  law  just  passed  will^  however, 
extend  vocationid  instruction  to  mil  the  children  of  the  oommumtj. 
Its  full  effects  will  appear  in  added  facilities  for  the  work  in  recoo- 
struction  in  which  each  community  will  have  a  share  after  the  war. 

Further  refonns  in  prospecL — ^Though  the  provisions  for  new  educa- 
tional facilities  created  by  the  laws  of  1908  and  1918  were  timely, 
the  educational  press  of  Sweden  is  discussing  still  further  reforms. 
Several  problems  rise  immediately  out  of  the  relations  the  commimal 
middle  schools  and  the  obligatory  continuation  schools  are  to  sustain 
to  existing  school  types.    As  early  as  1913  and  1915  there  were 
intimations  in  the  Biksdag  that  State  aid  for  schook  duplicating  each 
other^s  work  could  not  be  expected.    The  question,  moreover,  as  to 
how  the  modern  school  subserves  its  purposes  has  become  prominent. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  its  fin^  examination  comes  so  early  in  the  life 
of  the  pupils  that  tKey  are  not  mature  enough  for  the  promotions 
and  positions  for  which  this  examination  is  intended  to  be  the  quali- 
fying test — admission  to  schools  specializing  in  agriculture,  techn<Jogy, 
postal  and  telegraph  training,  positions  in  the  railway  and  banking 
service.     Again,  the  schools  for  tlie  education  of  girls  need  reforms 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  attendance  and  wi^Llrii^  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  become  better  prepared,  and  in  general 
for  transferring  the  instruction  from  the  private  schools  to  those  of 
the  State. 

Further  development  in  the  system  must,  in  consequence,  have 
regard  to  the  relation  among  the  various  types;  it  must  secure  a 
better  ordering  of  the  education  of  girls;  it  must  reconsider  proposi- 
tions earlier  laid  before  the  Kiksdag  about  additional  main  lines  of 
study  in  the  gymnasium  as  well  as  of  the  articulation  between  this 
type  of  school  and  the  preparatory  schools  from  which  it  continues. 

The  advocates  of  these  reforms  have  in  mind,  evidently,  the  basic 
principles  of  the  uniform  school  (Enhetsskolan),  which  requires 
organic  and  direct  continuity  between  institutions  of  different 
degrees  of  advancement  with  the  folk  school  as  their  common  basis 
and  preparation.  They  emphasize  the  further  principle  that  the 
work  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  grouped  in  courses  such  that 
only  those  best  endowed  are  induced  to  select  work  leading  to  tlie 
advanced  high  schools  and  the  university.  With  the  same  purpose 
of  selecting  the  best  gifted  for  higher  studies,  admission  to  the 
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gymnasium  should  be  made  dependent  on  natural  endowments, 
whereby  an  undesirable  increase  in  those  immatriculating  in  the 
advanced  institutions  would  be  counteracted.  The  practical  re- 
forms already  carried  out  in  the  communal  middle  schools  aad  the 
obligatory  continuation  schools  will  assist  in  the  further  reforms 
here  mentioned,  which  are  mainly  the  theoretical  completion  of  the 
former. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVrriES   APART   FBOM  THE   SCHOOLS. 

Much  educational  work  is  conducted  by  teachers'  associations  and 
other  groups  outside  of  the  scheduled  work  of  the  schools.  These 
organizations  are  generally  well  established,  and  are  usually  supported 
by  funds  from  the  State  or  by  the  income  from  endowments.  Their 
activity  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  occasions  of  their  periodical 
sessions  or  to  the  business  that  rises  immediately  from  these,  but 
they  are  organized  with  permanent  offices,  with  the  view  of  attending 
at  any  time  to  such  matters  as  come  within  their  scope.  A  few  of 
these  organizations  in  Sweden  are  the  following: 

The  Society  for  Phymcal  Training.  Founded  in  1913,  and  in  1914  united  with  the 
Swedish  Society  for  Open  Air  Games  and  Health  Education.  It  receives  a  State 
subvention  of  1,000  crowns  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  work  for  rational  physical 
training.     Address,  Stockhdm. 

The  Society  for  School  Gardening.  Endeavars  to  secure  such  further  reorganization 
for  gardening  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  as  this  work  obviously  deserves. 
Address,  Nyqvam, 

The  Central  Society  for  Social  Work.  Diaseminates  information  on  social  questions 
with  the  purpose  of  helping  to  solve  important  social  problems.  It  organizes  lecture 
courses  among  all  classes  of  society.  State  subvention,  2,000  crowns.  Address, 
Stockholm. 

The  Society  for  Folk  Instruction.  Maintains  a  lecture  bureau  for  popular  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects;  arranges  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  for  schools  and  societies; 
•upports  traveling  and  permanent  libraries.  It  receives  State  and  community  aid 
to  the  amount  of  34,000  crowns.    Address,  Stockholm. 

The  Society  for  Temperance  and  Education.  Teaches  temperance  and  morality 
on  the  basis  of  a  Christian  outlook  on  life.  Its  work  is  accomplished  by  literature  and 
lectures,  programs  and  entertainments,  traveling  libraries  and  traveling  school  kitch- 
ens. Resources,  several  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Address,  Vasagatan  9,  Stock- 
holm. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Folk  Instruction.  Publishes  books  and  pamphlets 
of  an  educational  character  and  discusses  methods  and  means  of  improving  the  work 
of  the  schools.  It  maintains  a  girls'  school  with  a  three  years'  course,  the  last  year 
devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  occupations  for  women.  Resources,  110,000 
crowns.    Office  at  Stockholm. 

Teachers'  Association  for  Folk  High  Schools.  Encourages  advanced  instruction  in 
branches  taught  in  the  folk  high  schools  and  the  agricultural  schools. 

Teachers'  Association  of  the  Communal  Middle  Schools.  The  interests  of  this  class 
of  schools  and  their  teachere  are  included  in  its  aiou 

The  Society  of  Public  School  Inspectors.     Address,  MalmO. 

Society  of  City  School  Inspectors.    Address,  Link6ping. 
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Women  Teachers*  Miarion  Society,    lis  purpose  is  to  train  teacher  miBBlonarf«w. 
Address,  Gothenborg. 

The  AfiBOciation  of  Women  Teacheni.    Promotes  the  educational   and  econmoic 
interesto  of  women  teachers  throughout  Sweden.    Address,  Lddingd. 

The  Congress  of  City  Teachers.  Founded  in  1906.  Cooperates  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  cities.    Oflfice  ^t  Gothenborg. 

The  Friends  of  the  Swedish  Folk  School.  Its  aim  is  announced  as  follows:  "Mo\-^ 
by  the  sincere  conviction  that  education  is  inseparably  united  with  a  Christiao  life, 
the  society  will  work  for  educational  ends  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  so  that 
Christianity  in  the  folk  school  may  be  maintained  in  its  Biblical  fullneas  and  permeate 
all  instruction  and,  hence,  become  the  life  of  school,  home,  and  society."  Addreask 
Stockholm. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  of  Sweden.  Comprehensive  in  ita  scope  and 
activity.  Some  of  the  foremost  educators  arc  on  its  directing  board.  It  has  a  men- 
bership  of  about  14,000  and  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  70,000  crowns.  In  the 
course  of  its  work,  the  association  has  developed  so  that  it  is  now  dixided  into  a  number 
of  permanent  bureaus  and  committees,  each  made  up  of  specialista  within  the  field 
assigned  to  it:  (a)  The  literature  bureau,  with  a  membership  of  about  650.  attends 
to  the  editing  and  publishing  of  educationid  publications.  (6)  The  editorial  com- 
mittee prepares  handbooks  for  teachers,  (c)  A  special  committee  plans  and  directs 
courses  in  drawing,  (d)  A  committee  plans  and  manages  courses  in  singing,  (n  A 
special  committee  has  charge  of  the  school  museum  at  Stockholm,  (f)  A  Saga  cnat- 
mittee  cooperates  with  a  publishing  house  in  Stockholm  in  collecting  and  pubLb^in^ 
suitable  literature  for  children  and  the  young,  (g)  A  committee  has  charge  <^  the 
disposition  and  use  of  the  traveling  libraries,  ih)  A  committee  on  school  excumotf 
plans  and  manages  visits  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  other  schools  and  other  countri«6L 
(t)  A  board  of  economics  has  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  association.  (J)  Tlie  infom^- 
tion  committee  confers  with,  advises,  and  helps  teachers  in  economical  and  le^ 
matters,  (ib)  A  life  insiuance  committee  advises  teachers  and  looks  after  their  life 
insurance  interests.  (I)  The  correspondence  committee  has  the  duty  of  bringing 
about  suitable  cooperation  with  teachers'  associations  of  oth^  countries. 

Through  these  several  branches  the  association  takes  the  initiative  in  educattonal 
endeavors,  conducts  discussions,  issues  reports,  and  formulates  educational  mes»ui«s 
for  the  consideration  of  the  State  supervisory  board.  In  this  way  it  has,  for  instance, 
done  efficient  work  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  folk  schools  and  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment for  obligatory  attendance  at  a  continuation  school.  The  15,000  crowns  allowed 
by  the  Riksdag  for  teachers'  continuation  courses  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  aaeoda- 
tion.  By  means  of  this  sum  the  association  has  established  teachers'  libraries,  teachers* 
courses  in  drawing,  singing,  and  courses  in  practical  labor.  Besides  institutii^ 
lecture  series  in  studies  in  the  home  locality  in  several  centers,  the  association  ia 
cooperating  with  the  State  supervisory  board  in  efforts  to  secure  a  normal  plan  for 
locality  study. 

During  1913  the  association  conducted  an  investigation  on  the  condition  of  the 
pupils'  health.  It  found  that  certain  steps  toward  ameliorating  the  conditioos 
should  at  once  be  taken,  and  immediately  submitted  requests  to  the  school  com- 
mittee on  the  care  of  the  pupils'  teeth.  In  its  official  organ  it  has  combated  the  use 
of  tobacco  among  pupils;  it  has  caused  the  privileges  of  the  pupils'  health  colonies 
to  be  more  generally  extended  to  children  in  poor  health. 

The  association  has  accomplished  much  for  its  members  and  for  the  schools  in 
general  in  campaigning  for  adequate  salary  increase  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of 
recent  years,  and  also  in  encouraging  teachers  to  remain  at  their  posts  of  duty  instead 
of  accepting  tempting  offers  of  more  remunerative  employment. 
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DENMARK. 

GENERAL  SURVEY   OF  THE   EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Administrative  boards  representing  both  the  church  and  the  state 
exercise  control  and  supervision  over  the  schools  of  Denmark.  The 
State  adopts  the  regulations  governing  programs  and  courses,  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  and  the  distribution  of  the  vacations;  it 
provides  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers,  passes  on  petitions 
for  grants  and  subventions,  and  attends  to  the  general  management 
of  all  the  economic  matters  of  the  schools. 

In  the  several  communes,  local  school  matters  are  dealt  with  by 
parish  commissions.  In  the  cities  the  commission  consists  of  the 
pastor,  the  mayor,  and  two  or  three  lay  members;  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  made  up  of  the  pastor  and  one  or  two  lay  members. 
Through  these  authorities  the  communes  exercise  a  degree  of  super- 
vision and  inspection  that  in  other  countries  is  usually  vested  in 
officials  of  the  State.  Immediately  above  the  parish  boards  stands 
the  county  council  with  its  school  direction,  whose  chief  function  is 
to  appoint  teachers  from  lists  supplied  by  the  parish  and  to  have 
charge  of  the  apportionment  of  teachers'  remuneration  and  pensions. 

Through  the  ex  officio  position  of  pastors  and  bishops  the  school 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  church.  In  each  diocese  the  bishop 
visits  the  schools  and  informs  himself  directly  concerning  their  edu- 
cational needs,  how  teachers  and  school  boards  are  attending  to  their 
duties,  etc. 

The  status  of  religious  instruction  is  a  subject  of  recurrent  dis- 
cussion in  the  journals  of  education.  The  law  as  it  reads  now  per- 
mits exemption  from  instruction  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents 
do  not  belong  to  the  state  church,  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
they  in  some  other  way  receive  equivalent  knowledge  of  general 
moral  and  religioas  truths.'  In  order  to  give  the  teacher  freedom 
in  conducting  the  recitation,  no  formal  examinations  are  required 
in  this  subject  and  no  grades  are  issued. 

In  former  years  it  was  held  as  self-evident  that  the  schools  should 
teach  religion  as  the  foundation  for  training  in  moral  stability  of 
character.  But  later  views  insist  that  pupils  should  be  left  inde- 
pendent of  the  problems  of  religion  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
taught  as  a  part  of  general  history,  leaving  purely  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  church  and  the  home.  The  majority  of  teachers,  how- 
ever, hold  that  instruction  as  hitherto  conducted  should  be  main- 
tained, even  though  many  of  them  would  gladly  be  independent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supervision  now  exercised  over  their  work. 

>  Handbog  i  lovgivningeo  om  den  danske  Iblkeskole,  1917. 
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The  first  compulsory  school  law  was  passed  in  1814.  As  modified 
by  later  enactments  now  in  effect,  it  requires  children  to  attend  from 
7  to  14  years  of  age,  the  period  comprised  in  the  elementary  scfaooL 
In  the  event  of  privation  or  sickness  prevailing  in  the  home,  a  pui^il 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  at  school.  A  formal  release  from 
attendance  may  also  be  granted  before  the  expiration  of  the  required 
school  period.  The  responsibiUty  for  granting  such  excuses  for 
nonattendance  rests  solely  with  the  scho<d  commission. 

These  regulations  have  been  so  strictly  enforced  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  illiteracy.  A  careful  record  of  absences  is  kept  and  reported, 
and  when  they  are  not  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  way  fines  are 
collected.  For  the  year  1914  the  sum  of  15,000  crowns  *  was  thus 
collected  in  Copenhagen.  In  other  cities  and  in  rural  commmiitics 
the  sum  thus  brought  in  amounted  to  79,000  crowns. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  is  41  to  46  weeks,  about  246  daya. 
The  local  board  determines  the  proportion  of  whole  and  half  days 
per  week  in  the  district,  often  making  it  foiw  whole  days  and  two 
half  days  in  winter,  and  three  whole  days  and  three  half  days  in 
summer.  The  number  of  hours  required  per  week  is  a  minimum  of 
21,  not  counting  gynmastice,  drawing,  manual  training,  sloyd,  and 
household  work  for  women.  The  regulations  also  fix  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  as  37  for  schools  in  the  country  and  35 
in  the  city. 

At  the  age  of  11  the  pupil  may  enter  on  a  four-year  coiu^e  in  the 
intermediate  school  (Mellemskole)  with  one  year  extra  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  the  modem  school  (realskole)  examination, 
which  admits  the  pupils  to  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  offers 
courses  along  three  lines:  The  classical,  the  modem  language,  and  the 
mathematical-scientific.  School  reforms  now  under  consideration 
propose  to  reduce  these  lines  by  the  omission  of  the  classical,  includ- 
ing  its  subjects  under  one  of  the  two  remaining  ones.  The  same 
trend  in  the  secondary  schools  moves  in  the  direction  of  giving  more 
time  to  the  study  of  English  and  German  by  omitting  Latin.  How 
the  status  of  German  will  be  affected  by  the  war  is  not  clear  nor 
can  it  readily  be  forecast  from  tho  reports  that  are  at  hand. 

There  are  48  gymnasia,  of  which  8  offer  all  three  lines,  29  offer 
2,  and  11  only  1.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  in  1912 — 
commercial,  private,  and  State — ^was  218,  of  which  146  were  coedu- 
cational, while  32  were  exclusively  for  boys  and  40  for  girls.  Tuition 
in  the  intermediate  school  is  120  crowns  per  year;  in  the  gymnasium 
it  is  150  crowns. 

>  A  oroim  Is  eqiml  to  as  etiiCs. 
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In  response  to  the  demand  for  practical  training  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  elementary  course,  a  number  of  trade  schools, 
continuation  schoob,  and  evening  schools  have  sprung  up.  As  the 
pupils  of  these  are  generally  wage-earners,  many  trade  schools  have 
the  schedule  of  hours  so  arranged  that  a  pupil  may  take  up  selected 
studies  without  discontinuing  his  regular  employment  in  the  factory 
or  the  shop.  The  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  extend  the 
schedule  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  evening  hoiu^,  giving  rise  to  a 
considerable  number  of  evening  schools.  For  1912  there  were  798 
throughout  the  country.  But  as  the  teachers  of  these  schools  and 
the  pupils  that  attend  them  are  employed  during  the  day,  it  has  been 
felt  that  other  forms  of  continuation  schools  offer  better  working 
conditions.  Again,  the  evening  schools,  by  stressing  almost  exclu- 
sively the  remimerative  side  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  pupil 
is  engaged,  do  not  respond  to  the  need  for  more  cultural  activity, 
which  asserts  itself,  even  in  these  practical  associations. 

The  objections  against  permitting  the  pupils  to  give  a  part  of 
their  time  to  remunerative  work  have  not  been  overlooked.  In  1908 
an  investigation  by  Denmark's  Statistical  Bureau  showed  that  of  a 
total  of  370,440  children  45,512  worked  certain  hours  a  day  for 
parents  and  guardians  and  that  65,397  had  employment  with  others, 
hence  less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  had  to  perform  labor  not  con- 
nected with  school  assignments.  In  so  far  as  the  investigation  was 
completed,  it  did  not  substantiate  the  supposition  that  pupils  em- 
ployed imder  the  child-labor  regulations  were  thereby  handicapped 
in  health,  development,  or  progress. 

One  class  of  institutions,  in  Denmark  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world,  namely,  the  peoples'  high  schools,  which,  together 
with  the  agricultural  schools,  have  greatly  advanced  the  farming 
classes  in  prosperity  and  prestige.  In  Copenhagen  is  a  veterinary 
school  of  high  rank.  There  are  professional  schools  for  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy;  also  noted  technological  and  navigation 
schools.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
rank  high  among  institutions  of  their  kind. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  comprises  the  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  philosophy,  science,  and  mathematics.  The  number 
of  students,  including  those  regularly  matriculated  and  others,  is 
upwards  of  3,000.  Its  courses  run  through  periods  of  6  to  6  years. 
It  is  a  center  of  research  and  scientific  activity,  which  already  numbers 
many  scientists  who  have  made  momentous  contributions  in  their 
several  fields.  In  the  United  States  these  names  are  wellTcnown: 
Meyer  in  medicine,  Lorenz  in  physics,  Thomson  in  chemistry,  Hoff- 
ding  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  Brandes  in  literature  and 
criticism. 
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THE   NATIONAL  POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUXE. 

This  institution,  ranking  with  the  university  in  scope  and  advance- 
ment, has  given  direction  to  much  of  the  scientifically  constructire 
work  in  the  northern  countries.     In  1918  it  had  a  faculty  of  46  pro- 
fessors, 39  instructors  and  25  assistants,  with  a  number  of  laboratory 
and  machine  shop  assistants  and  attendants.     Broadly   speaking, 
the  instruction  embraces  four  departments  with  groups  of  courses  in 
factory  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  architectural  engineer- 
ing, and  electrical  engineering.     To  complete  the  work  in  any  one 
of  these  lines,  requires  four  and  one-half  years.     The  subjects  taught 
include  all  those  connected  with  theoretical  and  applied   science. 
Counting  the  courses  taught  by  lectures,  the  series  of  experiments 
and  laboratory  exercises,  the  number  of  subject  units  offered  during 
1918  amounted  to  about  600.     A  few  of  them  are:     Architecture 
and  iron  and  steel  construction;  ship  building;  road  building;  house 
building;  electro  technics;  heating  and  ventilation;  miinicipal  hygiene 
engineering;  technical  chemistry;  machine  testing;   testing   of  ma- 
terials; planning  factory  plants;  theory  of  dynamic  motion;  theory  of 
experimentation,  in  which  the  most  conmion  methods  of  makii^ 
experiments  in   physics    are   explained;   courses   for   workers   and 
specialists  in  machine  construction  and  factory  engineering;  chendstry 
for  specialists  in  mineralogy  and  geology;  technical  chemistry  applied 
in  the  study  of  fertilizers;  glass  composition  and   characteristics, 
melting  and  decoration;  reducing  ores  and  the  extraction  of  chief 
products  and  by-products;  distillation  of  peat  deposits;  purification 
and  manufacture  into  gases  and  oils;  and  agricultural  bacteriology; 
nitrogen-producing  bacteria.     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  remarkably 
comprehensive  list  of  courses. 

Anyone  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  prepared  to 
profit  by  the  work  is  admitted.  To  register  for  examination,  how- 
ever, certain  speci6ed  preparatory  subjects  are  required.  The  cost 
of  instruction,  including  laboratory  facilities,  is  50  crowns  per 
semester  for  those  registering  for  examination.  The  fee  for  a  course 
of  one  lecture  per  week  is  usually  three  crowns  per  semester;  for  a 
greater  number  of  lectures  and  laboratory  houi-s  the  charges  are  at 
proportionate  rates. 

Recently  a  new  degree  has  been  instituted,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Technics,  conferred  on  those  who  successfully  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion and  whose  written  theses  are  accepted.  Foreign  students,  who 
present  sufiicient  evidence  of  having  completed  the  prerequisite 
studies  and  of  being  engaged  in  scientific  researches  approved  by 
the  authorities,  may  enroll  for  this  d^ree. 

Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Technics  has  the  right 
to  offer  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  after  appU- 
cation  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  institution. 
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A  number  of  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing students  to  enter  this  institution.  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  of  New  York  has  liberal  funds  available  for  persons 
taking  up  studies  in  this  or  any  other  institution  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

THE  people's  high  school. 

These  institutions  have  long  had  the  attention  of  educators  from 
many  countries.  They  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  that  helped  Denmark  to  recover  from  the  disastrous  wars 
of  1864-1866.  To  them,  in  a  large  measure,  is  due  the  achievement 
of  making  the  meager  soil  of  the  country  so  productive  as  to  raise 
the  farming  population  from  privation  to  a  fair  degree  of  comfort. 
The  model  farms,  the  dairying  and  packing-house  industries,  which 
have  become  the  pattern  for  other  countries,  have  been  set  down  to 
their  credit.  Elducators  of  the  war-stricken  countries  will  find  in 
these  institutions  not  only  efficiency  in  the  usual  sense,  but  some 
of  the  basic  elements  that  make  for  recovery  and  reconstruction. 

The  syaietfi  of  schools. — Though  something  may  be  credited  to  the 
system,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  the  obvious  achievements  of  the 
schools  are  mainly  due  to  other  causes.  They  have  no  class-room 
procedures  that  can  be  considered  superior  to  the  other  schools  of 
this  country.  Their  teachers  are  not  better  trained;  their  experi- 
mental and  laboratory  facilities  are  not  more  ample.  The  agri- 
cultural schools  are  just  as  practical,  and  they  do  many  things 
better.  The  vocational  and  trade  schools  are  more  direct  in  the 
insistence  on  the  productive  application  of  what  is  learned.  The 
well-equipped  technological  institutions  of  Denmark  supply  better 
training  in  more  advanced  courses. 

But  the  systepi  establishes  a  relation  between  the  pupil  and  the 
instruction  that  in  itself  promotes  achievement.  At  the  age  of  14, 
or  earher,  the  pupil  leaves  the  elementary  school,  usually  to  take  a 
position  as  an  apprentice  in  one  of  the  trades  or  as  an  employee  on 
a  farm.  During  several  years  of  the  adolescent  period  he  is  employed 
in  manual  work,  attaining  development  of  body  and  also  some 
deiiniteness  of  purpose.  Most  of  all  his  experiences,  often  under  a 
severe  taskmaster,  create  in  him  a  desire  to  lift  himself  above  the 
restrictions  in  which  he  toils.  Then  at  the  age  of  18,  or  later»  he 
may  enter  the  Peoples'  High  School  to  improve  his  opportunities, 
and  he  then  readily  meets  the  one  entrance  condition  the  institution 
imposes,  namely,  a  desire  to  learn. 

Where  he  sees  an  opening  for  useful  work,  he  does  not  feel  ha'n- 
pered  by  d^rees  or  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  final  examination. 
Older  people  may  come  to  the  high  school  to  get  information  per- 
taining to  some  line  of  work  they  have  in  hand,  and  stay  during  the 
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days  or  weeks  nec^sary  to  obtain  the  full  &d  of  the  schocd.  Tliis 
adaptable  character  makes  it  possible  to  take  cognizance  not  only 
of  tJie  special  needs  of  a  group  of  fanners  or  fishenn^i,  but  ci  such 
particular  conditions  as  govern  the  industries  of  any  locality. 

The  spirit  of  the  schools. — It  is  claimed  that  they  have  discovered 
the  way  to  educate  the  young  men  back  to  the  farms,  and,  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  how  they  do  it.  Some  main  causes 
are  principal  and  some  are  contributory.  In  the  first  place,  all 
their  coursea  and  experiments  are  associated  with  the  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labor.  They  teach,  not  caste,  nor  self-conscious  pride 
thajt  looks  for  contrasts  and  distinctions,  but  a  simple  love  for  the 
farm,  the  forest,  and  the  sea — the  dignity  of  the  farmer's  occupataon, 
let  other  occupations  be  what  they  may. 

.  The  schools  begin  their  recitations  with  songs,  thereby  investing 
the  work  with  a  zest  that  could  not  easily  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.    This  practice  perhaps  furnishes  a  psychological  stimalos  to 
the  students  and  aids  cooperative  effort     Poetry  and  singing,  in 
fact,  Ue  close  to  all  they  do  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  eve- 
ning voluntaries.     The  students  take  their  poets  earnestly,  seriously, 
while  we,  too  often,  only  tolerate  them.     But  poetry  prepares  tie 
way  for  the  Danish  high  school  teacher  to  impress  his  pupils  with 
a  sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility,  which  is  the  only  real 
basis  on  which  cooperative  work  can  be  accomplished.     People  must 
trust  each  other  and  be  able  to  turn  aside  from  their  own  advantage 
and  manifest  an  interest  in  others  and  the  cause,  if  banking  or  market- 
ing cooperation  is  to  be  successful.     It  is  not  some  one's  technioQ 
skill  or  grasp  that  makes  such  an  ^iterprise  possible  but  rather  the 
spirit  that  pervades  it. 

We  are  accustomed  to  treat  our  school  subjects  strictly  according 
to  their  character.  Whatever  is  matter-of-fact  is  d^lt  with  as  such 
without  any  attempts  to  idealize  it.  We  relegate  sentiment  to  what 
is  held  to  be  its  own  proper  place.  But  in  the  Danish  schools  geo- 
graphy, sociology,  poetry,  and  love  of  country  come  into  very  human 
relations  during  the  school  hour.  These  schools  are  able  consists 
ently  to  deal  with  the  main  subject  in  its  proper  character  without 
losing  sight  of  its  points  of  human  connection. 

As  the  principal  facts  about  these  institutions  are  readily  availabK^ 
it  may  suffice  merely  to  mention  that  there  are  about  80  such  schools 
in  Denmark,  about  45  in  Sweden,  and  24  in  Norway.  They  are 
started  by  public-spirited  members  of  a  commimity,  who  call  a  mass 
meeting,  and  raise  the  necessary  fimds  by  subscription.  Afterwards 
the  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  and  receive  State  aid.     Thoy 

1 A  School  for  Grown-ups.    By  Philander  Priestly  Claxtoo.    In  Conference  for  Education  for  the  South. 
Procewlings,  1900,  pp.  108-2QB. 
The  KducaUonal  System  of  BunU  Denmark.    By  Harold  W.  FoghL    U.  8.  Bu^au  of  EducaUoo,  Wi 
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give  a  six  months'  course  in  the  winter  for  young  men,  and  a  five . 
months'  course  in  the  summer  for  young  women.  In  some  of  these 
institutions  the  courses  cover  two  yearn;  in  others,  one  yeaa*.  Worthy 
students  receive  State  aid.  An  inspector  visits  them  and  reports  on 
the  work.  The  Government,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
arrangement  of  subjects,  courses,  or  hours,  but  satisfies  itself  with 
knowing  that  there  are  devoted  teachers  and  authorities  and  permits 
them  to  go  on  without  interference. 

SCHOOL   EXCURSIONS. 

Schoid  journeys  have  become  a  part  of  the  year's  program  in  most 
schools.  They  are  the  realization  of  a  prindple  which  is  gaining  the 
general  ^>provBl  of  educators  in  this  country.  Teachers  and  pupils, 
it  is  held,  find  some  of  their  best  opportunities  for  training  and 
instruction  in  material  Ijring  outside  of  books  and  classrooms. 

Every  autumn,  toward  the  middle  of  September,  there  is  an 
excursion  of  two  days  for  the  boys  of  from  1 0  to  1 2  years,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  the  larger  boys,  who  make  it  aa  a  final  trip.  These  in- 
struct the  younger  ones  in  the  details  of  the  journey,  help  in  the  dis- 
cipline  of  the  party,  and  encourage  their  younger  companions  in 
endurance  while  on  the  march,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  trained  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  excursion  ccmiing  later.  If  a  pupil  ^ould 
show  himself  much  fatigued  by  the  trip,  he  is  not  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  later  excursions.  One  of  these  comes  in  the  s]Hing  and 
lasts  seven  days;  another  during  the  summer  vacation  and  lasts  from 
three  to  four  weeks. 

Usually  there  are  about  30  or  40  pupils  in  the  party  and  three  or 
four  teachers,  the  number  taking  part  in  the  shorter  trips  being, 
however,  considerably  greater.  As  preparation,  the  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  route  with  the  map  before  them  and  otherwise  helped  to 
be  benefited  by  what  they  are  likely  to  see.  Tiiey  prepare  a  guide 
pamphlet  of  their  own,  with  maps,  descriptions,  and  abo  regulations 
to  be  observed  while  en  route.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  day- 
book, both  for  purposes  of  gaining  clearer  impressions  and  for 
acquiring  a  souvenir  of  the  trip.  A  fine  is  imposed  on  those  who  do 
not  observe  the  regulations  and  a  prize  awarded  to  the  one  who 
furnishes  the  best  description.  Each  pupil  carries  a  knapsack  ¥rith 
his  equipment  and  also  provisions  for  a  week,  if  the  trip  is  to  last  that 
long.  A  day's  march  is  often  37  kilometers  (23  miles) — sufficiently 
long,  as  it  would  seem.  Every  two  or  three  hours  they  rest  an  hour 
by  some  spring  or  stream,  lunch,  bathe,  or,  at  least,  take  a  foot  bath. 
Toward  6  o'dock  the  party  halts  at  a  hotel  and  takes  dinner  or 
supper,  usually  a  frugal  meaL  At  9  o'clock  everybody  is  expected  to 
be  in  his  room,  where  ho  may  not  talk  so  as  to  disturb  others,  though 
he  may  converse  quietly,  and  write  letters  or  write  the  day's  account 
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in  his  diary.  The  program  indicates  the  hour  for  breakfast,  and  it 
rests  with  each  one  to  get  up  and  appear  in  time,  for  the  members  of 
the  party  are  often  lodged  at  different  hotels. 

For  a  trip  of  two  days  the  expense  of  each  pupil  is  4  or  5  crowns 
a  day;  for  the  longer  summer  journeys,  it  is  about  5  crowns  a  day. 
The  journeys  are  not  limited  to  Denmark,  but  include  railway  and 
steamship  trips  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Milan,  etc. 
Everything  is  carefully  planned  in  advance,  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  places  included  in  the  itinerary  are  those  that  afford  an  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  history  or  nature,  so  that  the  teachers  may 
connect  them  with  what  the  pupils  do  at  school.  In  foreign  countries 
practice  in  speaking  the  vernacular  is  eagerly  sought.  Visits  are  made 
to  industrial  establishments  and  operations  and  processes  are  ex- 
plained. Notes  are  kept  on  the  places  visited,  history,  life  of  the 
people,  natural  resources,  markets,  etc.,  which  are  afterwards  worked 
up  into  papers  and  essays.  Teachers  find  that  on  a  trip  pupils  show 
much  greater  interest  than  while  on  the  benches  of  the  classroom.  On 
their  part,  too,  pupils  learn  to  know  and  to  appreciate  their  teachers 
better. 

Of  a  similar  order  are  children's  vacation  journeys,  originally  in- 
tended to  give  poor  children  of  the  cities  the  advantage  of  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country.  Every  year  about  25,000  boys  and  girls  from  the 
schools  of  Copenhagen,  Frederiksborg,  and  Aarhus  obtain  free  trans- 
portation by  railroad  or  steamboat  to  the  country  to  pass  four  or  five 
weeks  with  families  who  extend  hospitahty  to  them.  Usually  the 
parents  of  the  children  make  arrangements  with  some  family  willing 
to  receive  them  during  vacation,  but  a  great  many  are  furnished 
accommodations  and  entertainment  through  the  efforts  of  the  schools. 
At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  children  inform  the  principal  of  their 
wish  to  spend  some  time  in  the  country,  of  the  place  they  desire  to 
visit,  and  possibly  the  family  with  whom  they  would  like  to  stay. 
The  principal  takes  these  suggestions  into  consideration,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  school  authorities  prepares  a  list  of  the 
names  to  be  submitted  to  the  railroad  or  steamship  companies  with  a 
request  for  the  necessary  tickets.  These  tickets  are  sent  to  the 
schools.  The  companies  run  special  vacation  trains  carrying  the 
children  to  their  summer  destinations.  In  order  to  reciprocate,  the 
people  of  Copenhagen  have  formed  a  "Society  for  Eaitertaining  Chil- 
dren from  the  Provinces."  This  society  has  met  with  great  success. 
In  recent  years  163  village  schools  with  more  than  8»000  pupik  have 
been  benefited  by  its  work.  The  transportation  companies  have 
been  accommodating  and  generous.  The  stay  in  Copenhagen  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  society,  which  receives  a  subvention  of  4,000 
crowns  from  the  city  of  Copenhagen  and  lesser  sums  from  other  cities. 
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teachers'  training,  salaries,  and  status. 

Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  trained  in  the  normal 
schools,  of  which  there  are  4  pubUc  and  15  private,  offering  three- 
year  courses.  Tuition  at  the  private  normal  schools  is  150  crowns  a 
year.  To  be  admitted  the  appUcant  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age.  The  teachers  in  the  State  secondary  schools  are  educated  at 
the  university.  Examination  in  specified  academic  subjects  are 
required;  then  follows  the  special  pedagogical  training  with  practice 
teaching  in  some  school  approved  by  the  university. 

As  new  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  curricula  and  new  types  of 
schools  developed,  there  has  come  to  be  an  insistent  demand  for 
better  training  of  teachers.  It  is  not  complete  enough,  the  critics  say; 
it  includes  no  instruction  in  a  foreign  language,  and,  in  general,  it  is 
too  limited  in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  education,  both 
in  practical  and  theoretical  directions.  Again,  the  teachers'  collies 
have  too  decidedly  an  academic  character.  The  discussion  of  inade- 
quacies ot  this  kind  have  thus  far  led  only  to  the  regulation  of  1913 
requiring  a  strict  entrance  examination  for  admission  to  these  insti- 
tutions. By  means  of  special  courses  in  methods  and  practices  the 
teachers  have,  through  their  individual  efforts,  tried  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  progress  made  in  their  profession. 

While  the  teachers'  compensation,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  been  inade- 
quate during  the  recent  years  of  high  prices,  requiring  special  enact- 
ments for  an  emergency  increase,  the  laws  provide  a  fair  competence 
during  normal  years.  Here  as  in  other  Scandinavian  countries  the 
salaries  and  the  eventual  pensions  are  so  regulated  that  a  position 
means  a  certain  salary,  with  periodical  increases  and,  upon  attaining 
the  age  limit,  a  retiring  allowance.  As  a  prerequisite  for  an  appoint- 
ment that  places  him  in  line  for  this  remvmeration,  the  appUcant 
must  have  passed  the  teacher's  examination  and  served  successfully 
as  a  teacher  during  four  years. 

The  prospect  of  a  periodical  increase  in  salary  and  a  final  retiring 
competence  induces  the  teacher  to  look  upon  his  calling,  not  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  more  desirable,  but  as  a  life  work.  He 
is  also  reUeved,  in  a  measure,  of  the  petty  annoyances  of  having  to 
negotiate  with  local  boards  from  time  to  time.  Successive  enact- 
ments have  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  salaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  and  comforts  which  a  person  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  may 
reasonably  expect.  In  a  general  way  the  remuneration  is  higher  in 
Sweden,  counting  the  successive  increments  for  years  of  service.  In 
all  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  are,  over  and  above  the  yearly 
pay,  iree  home,  garden,  and  fuel  or  the  money  equivalents  ot  these. 
An  interesting  and  significant  part  of  the  salary  laws  is  the  considera- 
tion given  for  length  ol  service. 
H3784<>— 1 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Supt.  Holger  Begtrup,  of  the  People's 
High  School  at  Frederiksborg,  Denmark,  the  salary  regulations  now 
in  effect,  together  with  special  enactments  for  1919,  are  at  hand.  The 
fixed  annual  salary  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  as  follows: 

For  a  rural  teacher  in  the  first  salary  class  900  to  1,500  crowns  plus 
the  teacher's  home,  garden  plot,  and  fuel,  with  successive  increments, 
which  in  the  course  of  2»  years  raise  the  salary  to  1,900-2,500 
crowns.  For  a  rural  teacher  in  the  second  salary  class,  700-900,  plus 
home,  garden,  and  fuel,  increasing  in  the  course  of  20  years  to  1,700- 
1,900  crowns.  Women  teachers  in  primary  grades  (in  rural  districts), 
500-700  crowns.  Teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces  receive  a 
basic  salary  of  1,600  crowns,  increasing  in  20  years  to  3,000.  Women 
teachers  in  the  citfcs  of  the  provinces,  basic  salary  1,500  crowns, 
increasing  in  20  years  to  2,000.  A  teacher  in  Copenhagen  receives 
1,800  crowns,  gradually  increasing  to  3,600. 

Besides  the  municipal  **  high-expense  bonus,"  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  granted,  amounts  to  100-200  crownaf  annually,  the  State, 
has  during  the  same  years  also  granted  a  high-expense  bonus.  It  b 
paid  to  teachers  under  the  civil-service  enactment  of  1917  and  amounts 
to  the  following  sums  for  1918:  Six  himdred  crowns  for  a  married 
teacher  and  400  for  a  single  teacher,  in  no  case,  however,  to  exceed 
60  per  cent  of  the  current  salary.  This  addition  to  the  teacher's 
salary  has  been  further  increased  by  recent  enactments  adding  120 
crowns  to  a  married  teacher's  salary  for  1919. 

This  law  then  fixes  the  remuneration  of  a  teacher  in  the  cities  for 
1919  at  the  current  annual  salary  increased  by  25  per  cent,  plus  720 
crowns  for  a  married  teacher  (500  for  unmarried  teachers).  To  illus- 
trate: A  married  teacher  in  the  lowest  salary  class  in  the  cities  will 
receive  for  1919, 1,600  crowns  plus  400  plus  720,  henc^  a  total  of  2.720 
crowns.  A  married  teacher  in  the  highest  salary  class  in  the  cities  will 
reci*ive  for  1919,  3,000  crowns  plus  750  crowns  plus  720,  hence  a  total 
of  4,470. 

For  1919  a  special  addition  will  be  made  to  the  pensions  of  teachers, 
widows,  or  orphans  entitled  to  annual  stipends  or  pensions.  Accord- 
ing to  paragraph  9,  the  bonus  to  be  paid  will  be  25  per  cent  of  the 
pension,  provided  this  amounts  to  2,000  crowns  or  more;  30  per  cent 
in  case  the  pension  is  1,000  to  2,000;  35  if  it  is  between  700  and  1,000, 
and  40  per  cent  if  it  is  below  700;  yet  the  bonus  must  in  no  case  he 
less  than  240  crowns.  Again,  the  pension  and  the  bonus  together 
in  any  of  these  cases  must  not  be  less  than  that  to  which  a  person 
with  lower  pension  may  be  entitled. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  closely 
enough  to  see  what  particular  phases  of  it  he  emphasises,  the  following 
facts  will  be  noted: 
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1.  Wherever  possible  the  elementary  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  a 
point  of  physical  connection -with  what  has  been  intellectually  ac- 
quired. Excdlent  instruction  material,  he  believes,  is  found  in  the 
physical  properties  of  earth  and  air,  plants  and  animals,  local 
resources,  traffic,  and  conmiercial  relations.  The  pupils  have  a  keen 
desire  to  see  things,  a  characteristic  to  which  the  teacher  can  appeal, 
causing  them,  for  instance,  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  sprouting  plant, 
by  starting — it  may  be  on  a  very  modest  scale — an  aquarium  or  a 
herbarium.  By  bringing  a  bit  of  nature  into  the  school,  new  im- 
pulses will  be  imparted  to  the  children. 

2.  The  Danish  teacher  stresses  the  unity  and  organized  form  of  the 
subject  matter.  In  the  advanced  elementary  class  _fce  topic,  for 
instance,  may  be  Holland  and  her  transformation  from  a  stretch  of 
coastal  marshes  to  a  region  of  fields,  downs,  and  pasture  lands. 
Following  this  in  its  development  the  struggle  of  the  people  will  come 
into  view,  their  means  of  subsistence  and  the  causes  that  started  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  gave  it  its  very  appearance  at  the 
present  day.  In  close  association  come  topics  about  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  brief,  Holland  as  a  unit,  an  individuality, 
is  presented  with  various  aspects  of  life  and  development  in  causal 
relations,  and  all  without  attempts  at  speculative  conclusions. 

3.  The  Danish  teacher  insists  on  the  cooperation  of  thQj)^ente. 
He  endeavors  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  school  and  the  home 
by  informing  the  parents  by  direct  and  honest  statements  just  how 
their  children  are  getting  along.  The  reports  of  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school,  issued  at  fixed  intervals,  tell  the  story  of  the 
children's  progress  only  in  part.  They  do  not  come  so  closely  home 
to  the  parents  as  the  full  explanations  which  are  also  furnished  at 
fixed  periods.  The  following  are  typical  examples  of  the  latter 
taken  from  Vor  Ungdom: 

In  English  X  has  shown  diligence  and  interest;  he  has  acquired  a  more  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  better  expression  in  his  reading.  But  his  progress  is  not  as  yet  satis- 
factory. He  is  yet  unskilled  in  English  phonetics  and  in  English  spelling.  He  lacks 
readiness  in  the  use  of  language,  but  he  is  fairly  sure  in  grasping  the  correct  gram- 
matical construction  of  an  English  sentence,  and  he  has  fair  ability  to  render  it  in 
Danish.  By  continued  diligence  he  will  overcome  the  difficulties  the  subject 
presents. 

The  progress  made  by  Y  in  the  German  language  is  not  very  satisfactory;  he  lacks 
the  power  of  combining  expressions.  (He  translates  the  words  by  rote  in  the  German 
word  onler.)  His  imagination  is  hampered  so  that  in  a  connection  where  he  knows  all 
the  words  but  one  and  the  meaning  of  this  one  is  fully  clear  from  the  context,  he  can 
not  translate  it.  His  eye  does  not  sharply  catch  the  words  of  the  text,  hence  he  con- 
stantly confuses  w  and  i',  ex  and  if.  He  has  difficulty  in  retaining  what  he  has  once 
learned,  both  words  and  grammar  forms.  He  deserves  praise  for  the  interest  and 
diligence  he  has  shown,  but  he  should  be  impressed  with  the  need  of  working  with 
greater  concentration.  In  some  respects  he  has  made  fair  progress;  his  vocabulary 
has  increased;  and  his  knowledge  of  grammar  and  his  pronimciation  have  improved. 
While  his  general  advance  must  be  stated  as  hardly  satisfactory,  the  fact  must  not  bo 
foigotten  that  he  has  studied  Gorman  only  one  year. 
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The  general  supervision  and  inspection  exercised  over  the  teacher^s 
work  have  been  the  subjects  of  considerable  criticism.  In  his  receni 
book,  ''The  History  of  the  Danish  Public  Schools"  (1918),  Joakim 
Larsen  speaks  of  the  ''school  supervision  as  virtually  the  same  as 
that  found  antiquated  100  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  teachers  and  schools  have  become  entirely  diflFerent."  Many 
teachers  hold  that  the  independence  of  the  schools  requires  that  the 
supervision  should  be  exercised  by  men  from  their  own  midst.  Both 
as  regards  the  administration  and  the  supervision,  teachers  as  well  as 
clergymen  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  lack  the  immediate  authority 
found  in  most  other  countries.  The  Government  commission  of  1909 
recommended  that  a  supervisor  should  be  appointed  for  each  district 
and  that  he  should  take  the  place  of  the  rector  on  the  local  board. 
The  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon  lest  it  should  restrict  the 
independence  of  the  municipal  board;  again,  some  of  the  clergy  saw 
in  the  proposed  reform  the  beginning  of  the  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  church. 

ARTICULATION   BETWEEN   PRIMARY  AND   8ECONDART   SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  questions  at  present  much  discussed  in  school  circles  is 
how  to  effect  a  satisfactory  continuity  between  the  public  elementary 
and  the  four-year  intermediate  school.  There  should  be,  it  is  felt,  a 
more  compact^^JI^anic  unity  among  schools  of  these  different  types; 
a  division  point  should  be  provided  so  that  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  14 
may  discontinue,  if  he  desires,  courses  reaching  completion  at  that 
stage.  The  articulation  should  be  so  adjusted  that  pupils  from  homes 
of  different  social  planes  may  be  induced  to  attend  the  same  school 
through  the  eleittentttry  period. 

The  present  system  of  public-school  education  comprises  several 
types  of  schools  related  in  the  following  order  of  continuity  and  articu- 
lation: 

I.  The  Folk  School:  (a)  A  common-school  period  for  all  children 
between  7  and  10.  (b)  Advanced  division  of  the  common  school  for 
pupils  between  11  and  14,  the  end  of  the  required  period. 

II.  The  intermediate  school  with  a  four-year  course  for  pupils 
from  11  to  15. 

III.  A  modem  school  division  of  one  year  for  pupils  having  com- 
pleted the  intermediate  school,  leading  to  real-skole  (modem  school) 
examination.     For  pupils  from  15  to  16. 

IV.  A  three-year  gymnasium  for  pupils  from  15  to  18. 

The  law  of  1903  was  passed  with  the  general  purpose  of  effecting 
a  closer  union  among  these  types  and  with  the  special  purpose  of 
making  the  folk  school  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  s^^stem.  As  the 
same  law  provided  for  additional  aid  to  the  intermediate  schoois, 
^ne  result  was  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  schools  of  thia  kind,      .  j 
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supplanting  thereby  a  proportionate  number  of  the  private  schools, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  prepared  pupils  for  the  modem  school 
examination.  The  vogue  they  gained  was  not  altogether  welcomed 
by  the  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  Danish  folk  school.  These 
regarded  the  law  as  framed  and  passed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the 
secondary  schools.  Political  and  social  conditions  rather  than  ped- 
agogical, it  was  held,^  had  been  the  causes  of  the  general  expansion 
of  the  intermediate  school.  But  its  dual  character  of  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  gymnasium  and  of  a  modem  school  had  left  it  with  a 
lack  of  organic  unity  that  has  been  felt  as  a  defect  in  its  work.  More- 
over, the  period  of  11-15  is  not  satisfactory,  because  it  fixes  a  divi- 
sion not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
psychic  life  of  the  pupils  at  these  years.  The  teachers  of  the  folk 
school  complain,  further,  that  they  lose  a  number  of  their  best 
pupils  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pass  into  the 
intermediate  school  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  thereby  reducing 
the  upper  classes  of  the  folk  school  to  a  form  of  subordination,  both 
in  number  and  prestige.  Many  of  these  enter  the  intermediate 
school  without  intending  to  complete  its  courses,  the  consequence 
being  that  they  derive  but  little  benefit  from  its  instmction,  and,  in 
a  measure,  hamper  the  progress  of  others. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a  regulation  was  issued  requiring  parents 
and  guardians  to  sign  an  agreement  upon  the  admission  of  their 
charges  to  the  intermediate  school  to  have  them  continue  to  com- 
pletion. But  protests  and  appeals  against  this  requirement  reached 
the  supervisory  board,  with  the  result  that  the  department  in  its 
letter  of  March  4,  1914,  modified  the  order.  While  the  creation  of 
the  intermediate  school  has  had  undoubted  influence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  secondary  education,  its  relation  to  the  lower  schools,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  its  connection  with  the  latter,  has  not  been 
satisfactory. 

Discussions  looking  toward  desirable  changes  were  begun  several 
years  ago  and  are  still  continuing.  In  drafting  propositions  for 
alterations,  the  schoolmen  have  had  to  stmggle  not  only  with  the 
usual  principles  of  giving  the  period  covered  a  rational  and  natural 
beginning,  rounded  completeness  in  itself,  and  adaptation  for  con- 
tinuance, but  also  local  demands  urged  by  special  provinces  and,  in 
particular,  differences  between  cities  and  rural  communities.  In 
consequence,  the  plans  could  not  be  too  rigid  or  inelastic  in  fixing, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  The  economic 
side,  too,  had  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  plan  would  not  entail  too 
great  expense  by  parent  or  community.  Further,  any  abrupt  depar-  • 
ture  from  established  school  traditions  would  be  sure  to  be  opposed. 

^  Joakim  Laneo,  den  Danske  Folkskoles  Historie. 
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Social  distinctions,  which,  especially  in  Copenhagen,  have  kept  chil- 
dren from  different  social  ranks  in  separate  schools,  have  been  con- 
nected with  notions  of  restriction  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  this  or  that  type  of  school. 

In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  development  in  the  organic  relations 
among  the  schools,  several  plans  for  proposed  changes  (one  of  them 
submitted  in  legislative  form)  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

One  of  the  earliest  su^estions  came  from  Prof.  Tuxen,  the  inspector 
of  the  Danish  folk  school,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent 
views  held  by  this  class  of  educators.  He  would  extend  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  by  one  year,  hence  to  the  fifteenth  instead 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  making  the  common-school  period  cover  eight- 
years.  In  this  way  he  would  have  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
intermediate  school  merged  with  the  folk  school.  He  would  take 
up  one  foreign  language  in  this  period  and  abolish  the  present  final 
examination  in  the  intermediate  school.  One  year  should  be  added 
to  the  gymnasium,  admission  to  which  should  require  an  entrance 
examination.  As  an  alteration  of  this  scope  would  meet  opposition 
in  the  Rig^ag,  ha  believed  a  temporary  regulation  should  be  made, 
permitting  the  communities  that  so  desired  to  put  it  into  effect  by 
extending  the  period  of  required  attendance  one  year.  In  his 
opinion,  the  vital  element  is  to  avoid  regulating  the  instruction  with 
reference  to  the  gymnasium,  but  to  make  it  complete  in  itself,  and 
not  preparatory. 

In  March,  1917,  the  views  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  modem 
(real)  school  were  formulated  by  A.  Christensen-Dalsgaard.  He 
refers  to  a  previous  expression  by  the  Modem  School  Association  of 
Denmark,  in  which  the  members  had  unanimously  agreed  to  work 
for  changes  in  the  conunon-school  law,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing general  lines:  1.  The  instmction  in  the  modern  school  should  be 
concluded  at  the  age  of  16,  with  an  examination  in  all  branches 
meeting  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  gynmasium.  2.  A  con- 
eluding  division  point  in  the  instmction  should  be  provided  at  approx- 
imately the  fourteenth  year.  3.  The  instruction  concluded  at  the 
fourteenth  year  should  be  of  an  elementary  character,  with  two 
languages  and  mathematics.  4.  The  association  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  school  reorganization  to  this  extent  could  be  made  without 
materially  affecting  the  modem  school  or  detracting  from  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Outside  of  the  teaching  profession  it  is  held— and  most  teachers 
are  in  accord  with  the  proposition — Uiat  the  folk  school  should  be  so 
ordered  that  it  can,  by  continuation  classes,  impart  instruction  up  to 
the  sixteenth  year  without  making  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  leave 
home.  It  should  be  so  cx>nducted  that  the  pupil  does  not  become 
estranged  from  practical  work,  and  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  so  that 
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the  expense  does  not  become  materially  greater  than  at  present. 
Kog&rd  should  be  had  to  social  and  economic  arrangements,  so  that 
it  does  not  cause  vexatious  innovations.  The  lengthened  school 
period  must  not  be  extended  to  a  point  where  schools  and  instruc- 
tion become  iminteresting  and  fatiguing,  very  common  occurrences  in 
the  intermediate  school. 

Changes  in  accordance  with  these  views  are  advocated  by  school- 
men in  western  Denmark.  A  superintendent  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  Karl  S.  Svanum,  outlines  a  plan  based  on  these  principles, 
supporting  his  plan  by  details  from  schools  where  it  has  already  been 
put  into  practice* 

How  the  commission,  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
to  draft  a  revision  of  the  existing  law,  has  understood  and  embodied 
the  present  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  draft  of  a  law  prepared  for  the 
consideration  '  of  the  Sigsdag.  In  its  preliminary  remarks  the 
commission  stuns  up  the  objections  to  the  present  law  and  states 
briefly  what  will  be  gained  by  adapting  the  proposed  alterations. 
The  law  now  in  effect,  the  conmiission  maintains,  determines  the 
articulation  from  above  downwards,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
age  of  18  as  the  year  when  the  gymnasixun  course  is  to  be  completed, 
requiring  the  intermediate  school  as  the  preparatory,  to  conclude  at 
15.  The  immediate  difficulty  of  these  time  limits  is  tiiat  ihej  leave 
no  point  of  ccoiclusion  at  14,  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period,  but 
expect  that  the  period  would  be  advanced  to  15  years,  a  change  that 
at  present  does  not  seem  likely.  By  concluding  the  intermediate 
school  at  14,  in  accordance  with  the  drafted  plan,  this  difficulty  will 
disappear.  Another  effect  will  be  that  the  graduates  from  the 
^tcrmediate  school  may  continue  either  in  the  gymnasium  or  the 
modem  school,  the  period  covered  by  the  latter  being  increased  so  as 
to  comprise  two  years.  The  same  change  will  also  permit  the  pupils 
to  continue  together  the  first  two  years,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  through  the  gymnasiimi  may  finish  with  a  suitable  examination, 
leaving  the  last  two  years  for  concentration  on  subjects  best  suited 
to  the  maturity  of  those  who  continue. 

The  drafted  proposition  thus  defines  each  type  of  school  and  fixes 
the  years  it  covers: 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  folk  school 
up  to  the  years  10  or  11,  advanced  instruction  is  to  be  given,  first  in 
the  intermediate  school,  then  in  the  modem  (real)  school  or  the 
gymnasium. 

2.  The  intermediate  school  comprises  four  one-year  classes,  impart- 
ing instmction  of  an  advanced  character  and  adapted  to  pupils 
of  10-14. 
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3.  The  modem  school  continues  from  the  intermediate  with  two 
one-year  classes  of  advanced  instruction  leading  to  a  suitable 
examination. 

4.  The  gymnasium  continues  from  the  intermediate  school  througli 
four  one-year  classes  with  advanced  instruction,  adapted  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  continued  studies. 

The  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  divides  along  two  chief  lines 
according  to  the  studies  included  in  each  and  are  to  be  known 
respectively  as  the  linguistic-historical  and  the  mathematuyscientiJU, 

Besides  fixing  the  course  limits  and  interrelation  among  the  types, 
the  law  as  drawn  up  has  in  other  paragraphs  a  number  of  provisions 
of  vital  importance  in  the  system.  The  three  classes  of  schools — 
intermediate^  modem,  and  gymnasium — may  be  organized  to  give 
instruction  separately  to  boys  and  girls,  or  they  may  be  made 
coeducational.  Where  they  are  coeducational,  certain  phases  of 
the  work  may  be  managed  as  separate  for  either  sex. 

Touching  instmction  in  religion,  pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
State  Church  may,  upon  request  from  parents  or  guardians,  be  relieved 
from  taking  up  the  subject. 

The  commission  points  out  that  the  proposed  arrangement  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  school  in  that  its  first  three 
years  will  constitute  a  distinct  unit  covering  the  first  stage,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  reclassification  of  the  pupils  and  a  change  of  teachers  takes 
place.  As  this  will  leave  the  four  upper  classes  of  the  folk  school 
running  parallel  with  those  of  the  intermediate,  it  will  be  possible  to 
group  the  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  plan  can  be  followed 
by  both  schools.  The  plan  will  also  lead  to  a  simplification  at  a 
stage  further  along.  The  four-year  gymnasium  will  comprise  two 
halves,  each  a  unit  in  itself.  The  parallelism  of  the  first  unit  of  two 
years  with  the  modem  school  of  the  same  period  will  make  the  two 
examinations  coincide  so  that  the  status  conferred  by  the  one  will 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  other. 

As  the  revised  plan  reduces  the  lines  of  the  gynmasium  instmction 
by  leaving  out  the  classical  line,  and  grouping  its  subjects  under  the 
linguistic-historical,  the  commission  points  out  the  advantages  it 
believes  will  result  therefrom.  The  omitted  line  had  been  followed 
mainly  by  students  expecting  to  enter  the  ministry;  but  the  scope  of 
many  gymnasia  had  not  been  comprehensive  enough  to  include  it, 
hence  prospective  theological  students  at  these  institutions  had  to 
submit  to  a  special  examination  in  the  classical  languages  upon 
entering  the  university.  Under  the  revised  plan  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  up  these  subjects  as  a  part  of  the  linguistic-historical  line 
whore  occasion  demands  without  any  rearrangement  of  the  curriculunu 
Though  the  plan  omits  the  classical  line,  it  has  in  reality  strengthened 
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the  classical  studies  by  giving  these  an  increased  number  of  hours 
in  the  two  concluding  years,  the  years  of  greatest  maturity. 

While  the  present  discussion  of  the  proposed  plan  has  met  with 
only  such  criticism  as  would  be  expected  upon  suggesting  a  departure 
from  a  long  established  order,  it  has  in  general  been  commended  for 
the  completion  of  school  periods  at  points  coinciding  with  other 
school  requirements  and  customs,  for  bringing  the  subjects  of  the 
gymnasium  into  a  more  consistent  grouping  and  for  simplifying  the 
articulation  among  the  schools  so  that  they  give  a  more  compact 
unity  to  the  system. 

HOLLAND. 

The  analogy  which  the  school  and  school  systems  of  Holland  bear 
to  those  of  other  European  countries  is  not  close  enough  to  preclude 
distinct  national  traits.  These  are  not  so  obvious  in  the  distinct 
types  of  schools  and  content  of  courses  offered  as  in  the  national 
spirit  and  temperament  which  pervades  and  controls  them.  The 
school  enactments  that  were  adopted  early  as  guides  for  subsequent 
development  have  proved  to  be  a  sufficiently  safe  basis  for  expansion 
to  make  imnecessary  later  enactments  of  a  purely  corrective  char- 
acter. 

In  the  statutes  regulating  the  schools  of  Holland  can  be  traced  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  to  introduce  radical  inno- 
vations or  to  impose  unnecessary  restraints  on  either  parents,  teach- 
ers, or  local  authorities.  Hence  every  movement  that  has  eventually 
resulted  in  a  radical  departure  from  the  established  order  or  has 
given  rise  to  a  new  type  of  school,  such  as  the  up-to-date  technical 
and  agricultural  schools,  originated  in  private  initiative,  gained  local 
support,  and  expanded  through  State  subventions,  marking  at  every 
stage  a  steady  methodical  growth.  The  lawmakers  have  assumed 
that  the  people  understood  how  intimately  their  interests  were  bound 
up  with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  that  the  people  would  un- 
grudgingly bear  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  and  growth,  and 
also  that  local  enterprise  and  intelligence  could  be  coiinted  on  to  aid 
in  their  management. 

The  disinclination  to  regulate  where  regulation  can  be  dispensed 
with  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  earliest  training 
of  the  child.  Whatever  educational  efforts  should  be  made  during 
infant  years  have  been  thought  of  as  devolving  entirely  upon  the 
parents  both  as  a  duty  and  as  a  prerogative,  hence  the  State  does  not 
maintain  infant  schools  nor  institutions  to  provide  them  with  teachers. 
The  same  objection  against  imnecessary  lawmaking  accounts  for  the 
State's  reluctance  and  delay  in  passing  a  compulsory  attendance  law. 
Parents  saw  to  it  that  their  children  attended  the  elementary  schools 
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with  regularity.  In  the  attainments  of  her  people  in  the  rudiments 
of  education,  Holland  has  ranked  favorably  with  the  other  European 
countries.  In  1900  such  a  law  was,  however,  passed,  but  with  a 
majority  of  only  one;  it  fixed  the  ages  6  to  12  as  the  period  of  obliga* 
tory  attendance. 

In  matters  of  vital  concern  to  children,  particularly  the  care  of  the 
youngest  pupils,  Holland  has  been  by  no  means  slow  in  passing  tlio 
necessary  regulations.  The  strictest  form  of  inspection  has  long  been 
exercised  in  supervising  the  health  and  care  of  the  young.  Official 
reports  from  every  district  and  school  community  have  been  required 
involving  a  fullness  of  detail  touching  the  ventilation,  heating,  kind 
and  position  of  school  desks,  lighting,  cleanliness,  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  water,  the  playground  and  instruction  in  games.  The 
regulations  also  covered  the  form  of  the  earliest  instruction,  providing 
that  this  should  not  be  based  on  books  but  should  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  objects  and  with  such  recreation  and 
activity  as  might  be  provided  in  the  school  garden. 

In  determining  the  amount  and  character  of  work  a  child  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  do  outside  of  school  hours,  the  controlling  authoritieii 
have  evidently  avoided  attempting  to  cover  it  by  a  legal  formula,  but 
have  left  it  in  such  shape  that  an  adjustment  majr  be  made  by  inspec- 
tors on  the  merits  of  individual  cases.    To  that  end  the  local  inspector 

may  [art.  3]  grant  a  temporary  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  for  work  in  agri- 
cultiu'e,  gardening,  tending  cattle,  etc.,  to  children  who  in  the  last  six  mootha  pre- 
ceding the  application,  have  regularly  attended  school,  for  not  more  than  six  weeJos 
annually,  not  reckonipg  the  vacations.^ 

This  article  meets  a  condition  conmion  to  all  farming  districts.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  ui^nt  need  for  the  help  that  pupiU 
of  school  age  may  be  able  to  render  with  due  regard  to  their  years  and 
health.  If  this  demand  is  sufficiently  general  in  a  community,  the 
school  may,  of  course,  be  closed  during  the  busy  weeks,  but,  if  this  be 
done,  there  is  the  danger  that  some  pupils  thereby  dismissed  would 
have  to  waste  their  time  in  idleness.  The  application  for  excuse  is 
left  to  an  inspector  after  having  heard  the  reasons,  and  specified  regu- 
larity in  attendance  may  be  demanded  as  a  prerequisite  for  granting  it. 

The  law  of  1900  and  the  later  one  of  1911  were  found  to  be  sound  in 
principle,  as  proved  by  the  embodiment  of  their  main  features  in  Uie 
law  that  superseded  them  in  1917,  a  child-protecting  law  prepared  by 
the  minister  of  education.  This  measure  is  not  a  substitution  for 
these  but  rather  a  development  of  what  was  potentially  inherent  in 
them.  The  new  enactment  supplies  a  number  of  practical  details 
and  also  extends  its  general  application  to  urban  as  well  as  to  rural 
life.  In  the  first  place,  it  distinguishes  between  wage-earning  children 
employed  by  outsiders  and  one's  own  children  employed  at  individual 

>  British  SpeoUl  Beporis  oo  EdtiCAUooAl  SubJeoU.    Supplemcat  to  toI.  8»  p.  7. 
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worit,  like  chores.  A  child  under  12  with  the  duty  of  attending  sciiool 
may  not  be  employed  on  the  fartia;  the  municipal  authorities  may, 
however,  permit  children  above  10  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  work 
under  specified  conditions.  Young  persons  under  16  are  forbidden 
to  do  any  farm  work  between  9  in  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning. 
This  clause  supersedes  the  one  of  1911  which  prohibited  factory  work 
by  children  between  13  and  17. 

Holland's  avoidance  of  measures  imposing  restraint  and  her  firm 
insistence  on  essentials  have  proved  to  be  sound  principles  in  building 
up  the  system.*/  To  the  teacher  must  be  left  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
selecting  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  in  apportioning  the  number  of 
hours,  and,  most  of  all,  in  finding  his  own  methods.  The  schedules 
made  out  by  an  official  committee  usually  bear  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  include  as  many  subjects  as  possible  with  insufficient  regard  to 
what  may  reasonably  be  managed  and  assimilated  within  the  time 
allotted,  matters  concerning  which  the  teacher,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  results,  should  have  something  to  say. 

In  leaving  the  way  open  for  individual  and  local  initiative  and 
encouraging  its  exercise  in  the  interest  of  progress,  Holland  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  progress  of  this  kind. 
It  has  not  always  been  easy  for  her  teachers'  to  get  out  of  the  old 
grooves  nor  to  take  up  more  timely  subjects  instead  of  the  old  ones 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  most  difiicult  point  in 
choosing  detaik  of  the  study  program  was  settled,  fortunately  as  it 
appears,  in  1889,  when  the  law  applying  to  instruction  in  religion 
was  so  framed  that  this  subject  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools 
but  its  presentation  regulated  so  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
it  on  sectarian  grounds.  Its  inclusion  was  made  optional  out  of 
r^ard  for  prevailing  views;  but  if  a  teacher  imparted  the  instruction 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  school  patrons,  he 
made  himself  liable  to  severe  penalties.  The  act  which  placed  the 
private  chiux^h  schools  on  a  par  with  the  State  schools  by  extending 
to  them  the  same  amount — ^30  per  cent  of  the  total  expense — as 
State  suUvention,  has  been  regarded  as  a  wise  measure  for  a  country 
almost  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  But  one 
loss  fortunate  trend  has  been  the  result  of  this  enactment.  Between 
the  private  schools  and  the  State  schools  arose  an  unexpected  dis- 
tinction through  which  the  latter  came  to  be  known  as  schools  for 
the  poor.  They  have,  in  consequence,  suffered  a  decline  so  marked 
Uiat  in  1917  a  request  to  the  Netherland  Teachers'  Association 
insisted  on  an  investigation  of  the  support  and  the  attitude  of  the 
municipalities  to  the  two  kinds  of  schools. 

The  teacher  of  Holland  is  prepared  for  his  work  by  a  four-year 
course  in  the.  training  colleges.  In  one  respect  the  entrance  condi- 
tions differ  here  from  those  of  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
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northern  Europe,  namely,  in  the  requirement  of  a  strict  physical 
examination  over  and  above  everything  else.  In  other  countries, 
to  be  sure,  examiners  and  school  boards  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  health  and  vigor,  but  they  usually  go  no  further  than  to  require 
the  candidate  to  be  free  from  such  physical  defects  as  may  be  a 
handicap  in  the  performance  of  his  duties;  but  in  Holland,  educators 
hold  that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  pupils  to  have  before  them  in 
their  years  of*  plasticity  a  teacher  who  is  himsdf  developed  as  a 
strong  and  even  physically  attractive  personality.  Among  the 
further  prerequisites  for  a  position,  the  close  supervision  of  the 
practice  teaching  is  worthy  of  note;  during  the  entire  course  of  this 
part  of  the  teacher's  preparation,  he  has  the  benefit  of  experienced 
help  and  advice.  The  niimber  of  hours  that  may  be  assigned  to  him 
as  pupil  teacher  are,  both  for  the  sake  of  pupils  under  his  chaise  and 
for  his  own  sake,  limited  by  carefully  considered  r^ulations. 

The  teachers  are  grouped  in  three  categories  as  a  basis  for  remimer- 
ation  and  promotion: 

1.  Those  holding  the  position  of  head  master  with  certificates 
qualifying  for  this  position. 

2.  Those  holding  such  certificates  but  with  a  position  less  advanced 
than  the  one  for  which  they  qualify. 

3.  A  final  class,  namely,  assistants. 

In  1917  the  Teachers'  Association  advocated  the  recognition  of  a 
fourth  class,  formed  from  the  number  of  supply  teachers  appointed 
to  fill  positions  left  temporarily  vacant.  These  teachers  have  been 
necessary,  but  they  have  also  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
regularly  employed  instructors  by  requiring  salaries  equal  to  the 
latter.  For  this  reason  the  association  asks  that  they  form  a  class 
as  reserve  teachers  with  regular  salaries.  Though  the  remuneration 
of  all  classes  of  teachers  has  been  fair,  even  generous  for  normal 
times,  the  last  few  years  have,  here  as  elsewhere,  create  conditions 
that  compelled  teachers  to  insist  on  an  increase  commensurate  with 
the  advanced  cost  of  living.  Through  their  own  organizations  as 
well  as  through  their  representation  in  the  lawmaking  assembly 
they  have  been  able  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  their  request;  but 
in  many  districts  friction  has  come  about  with  the  farmers  who  fur- 
nish a  part  of  the  increased  salary. 

The  interruption  and  dislocation  of  the  school  work  by  the  conflict 
near  her  border  have  not  diverted  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
Holland  from  the  permanent  issues  of  their  work.  Though  the 
opportunity  of  the  farm  in  responding  to  the  call  for  foodstuffs 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  school  population  to  rural  localities  for  a 
while,  there  was  no  evidence  that  teachers  tried  to  impress  pupils 
with  the  advantage  of  either  rural  opportunities  or  urban  oppor- 
tunities.    The  value  of  studies  leading  to  productiveness  was  by  no 
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means  underestimated.  Yet  tbe  people  of  Holland  were  imwilling 
to  surrender  any  part  of  their  literary  studies  in  favor  of  studies 
with  greater  claims  to  meeting  this  one  demand  of  the  times. 
Although  the  schools  here  have  one  more  foreign  language  than  have 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  there  was  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
schedide  by  curtailing  the  time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the 
case  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  control  of  which  is  le"t 
entirely  with  the  municipal  authorities  with  no  State  aid,  local 
pressure  might  have  been  expected  to  eliminate  the  one  year  of  Latin 
or  Greek  required  for  admission  to  the  university.  In  view  of  the 
flexible  schedule  of  these  schools,  the  alteration  coidd  readily  have 
been  made,  yet  himianistic  instead  of  productive  values  so  prevailed 
that  these  subjects  were  retained. 

Among  war  measures  pertaining  to  thrift  and  practical  helpfidness, 
the  scho(ds  of  Holland  instead  of  starting  many  new  combes  devoted 
themselves  to  strengthening  those  that  already  existed.  Gearly  the 
choice  between  the  occasional  and  the  permanent  was  here  the 
determining  factor.  In  consequence  the  courses  in  domestic  service 
and  domestic  life  with  all  the  subjects  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
thrift  thereto  appertaining  were  strengthened  so  that  they  are  now 
taught  in  a  more  systematic  way  up  to  the  time  the  girls  reach  16 
with  special  departments  of  the  same  general  courses  after  that  age. 

Even  in  this  period  of  stress  the  teachers  of  Holland  are  taking 
time  to  improve  outside  facilities  of  educational  value.  This  is 
seen  in  the  efforts  made  to  perfect  the  educational  value  of  the 
Netherland  School  Museum  at  Amsterdam  instituted  by  the  Nether- 
land  Teachers  Society.*  This  contains  an  imj>ortant  collection  of 
books  and  periodicals  relating  to  education  in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
and  of  teaching  appliances.  Not  only  are  current  journals  displayed 
on  a  reading  table  and  past  educational  journals  accessible,  but 
an  index  has  been  prepared  of  the  articles  on  education  that  have  • 
appeared  during  the  past  40  years  in  Dutch  journals  of  general 
scope. 

In  Holland  the  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  English 
both  independently  and  in  connection  with  the  schools.  ''Their 
neutrality  has  yielded  the  Hollanders  a  number  of  interned  guests 
available  as  teachers  or  touchstones  of  progress.*'  For  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  English  language  and  literature  English  clubs  and 
study  associations  have  been  established  at  the  imiversity  at  Utrecht, 
also  in  Amsterdam  and  other  places.  To  the  same  end  a  Dutch  firm 
of  publishers  is  issuing  a  select  series  of  English  literature  classics. 

Familiarity  with  the  violence  of  war  has  had  an  imfortimate  effect 
on  the  psychic  life  of  school  children  not  only  in  the  belligerent 
countries  but  in  neutral  coimtries  as  well.     The  reports  that  are  at 

1  The  JounuU  of  Education  and  School  World.    London,  October,  1018. 
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hand  from  Germany^  Norway,  and  Holland  snbstaniiato  the  conclu* 
sioiis  that  would  be  expected,  namely,  that  details  from  the  front 
haA^e  reached  the  yoimg  with  a  fascinating  appeal,  causing  a  disturb- 
ance in  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  abnormal  conditions 
existing  in  certain  parts  of  Holland,  especially  in  the  border  zone^ 
have  furnished  temptations  to  laxity  and  crime.  Het  Elind,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  finds  that  at  Utrecht  the  number  of  legal  actions 
against  yoimg  persons  under  18  was  176  in  1915,  the  following  year 
yoar  it  was  266,  and  in  1917  it  had  increased  to  324.  The  damage 
that  in  this  way  threatens  the  moral  life  of  the  children  has  roused 
s(  Iiool  authorities  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  other  countries  ^  to  coosidor 
the  most  efficient  ways  of  combating  it. 

Hardships  due  to  the  war  touched  Holland's  schools  and  social 
system  with  full  severity.  Geographically  she  held  the  precarious 
position  of  lying  across  the  path  of  traffic  between  the  belligerent 
countries  and  the  world's  food  resources.  During  the  course  of  the 
war  she  was  entirely  dependent  on  imports  conditioned  on  an  ex* 
change  of  exports,  generally  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  opposing 
nations.  Within  her  own  borders  unscrupulous  profiieers  did  not 
hesitate  to  sell  available  food  stocks  to  foreign  buyers  to  an  extent 
that  threatened  depletion  and  famine.  The  high  cost  of  everything 
necessitated  an  internal  regulation  of  prices  on  a  basis  partly  patri- 
archal and  partly  socialistic,  yet  with  very  little  hope  of  satisfying 
either  the  trades  people  or  the  consumers.  The  way  in  which  these 
perplexities  were  met  shows  characteristic  balance  and  clear  view  of 
the  full  effects,  so  that  even  when  the  solution  had  to  be  made  in  an 
emergency  its  remote  consequences  were  clearly  kept  in  view. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  principles  that  have  entered  into 
the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Holland  through  the  medium  of  the 
schools  could  have  been  more  severely  tested  than  during  the  past 
four  years  and  a  half.  If  these  principles  have  guided  her  to  fortu- 
nate solutions  of  perplexing  problems  and  steadied  her  in  embarrassing 
courses,  it  is  reasonable  to  see  in  them  evidences  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  her  schools. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FINLANa 

With  native  literary  treasures  and  native  culture  embodied  in  ht^r 
traditions,  Finland  had  the  prerequisites  for  an  educational  system 
with  strong  national  characteristics.  From  the  very  first,  bo^vf»r, 
educational  progress  was  swayed  by  influences  tending  to  divert  it 
from  its  native  trend. 

i  fn  GermaBy  it  is  recoimiwudw!  by  the  MmiHi^r  of  Kdmation.  that  at  stated  Urors  a  sppcUI  hour  Iw 
ctevoud  to  tte  dtsooMiM  «f  dltdpUnc  vad  order  «id  UmC  nMimm  «C  revmfpt  be  fchoMihad  tram  all  Itrau 
of  whool  Bfii.    In  Norway  the  school  authorities  have  under  consideratioa  plans  to  divert  tiw  diiUreD**  . 
attantk»froaiMefMi«fiioi«iioetoUtomaKiilfloene»orMitur».    In 9wwleniix ipedidias firom tht Depart- 
ment of  Jmtioe  hava  baen  appointod  to  prapara  a  plan  for  oiiiiiaUoUj  < 
toward  orUna  among  tha  yooag. 
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Tlio  foundation  on  which  the  present  Finnish  schools  were  first  built 
was  laid  between  the  years  1860-1870,  and  fashioned  according  to  the 
principles  of  Pestalozzi.  Soon  a  parallel  tendency  of  an  opposite 
character  appeared,  namely,  classical  aims,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  present  day.  From  the 
very  first,  the  two  languages  used  in  the  schools,  Finnish  and  Swe- 
dish, have  each  represented  a  different  tendency  in  shaping  the 
school  system.  Again,  every  stage  in  the  progress  has  been  marked 
by  the  political  as  well  as  the  academic  pressure  of  Russia,  Germuiy, 
and  Sweden. 

As  in  other  European  countries,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  war 
was  to  lower  the  attendance  in  general  and  especially  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  schools  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  teachers. 

In  the  statistics  brought  down  to  the  1st  day  of  February,  1915, 
the  schools  giving  instruction  of  an  elementary  character  or  concerned 
with  these  are  grouped  separately,  and  include  the  folk  school  of  the 
cities  and  the  coimtry  districts,  trade  schools,  household  schools, 
continuation  schools,  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  primary 
and  elementary  classes.  They  number  altogether  4,634,  of  which 
4,470  are  the  public  elementary  folk  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  6,345,  and  that  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  198,038. 
Of  the  3,250  schools  characterized  as  higher  folk  schools  2,806  were 
Finnish,  433  Swedish,  and  11  with  both  languages.  The  constantly 
growing  niunber  of  schools  has  reduced  the  average  distance  of  these 
from  the  pupil's  home.  During  the  year  1914-15  the  number  of 
pupils  with  less  than  3  kilometers  between  school  and  home  increased 
by  1,481;  those  living  between  3  and  5  kilometers  trom  the  school 
increased  by  285,  while  the  nrnnber  of  those  with  more  than  5  kilo- 
meters to  go  decreased  by  319. 

In  1915  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  to  the  number  of  467 
conducted  454  primary  schools.  This  marked,  however,  a  decrease 
of  199  schools  during  the  preceding  five  years,  one  obvious  reason 
being  the  better  facilities  offered  by  the  public  schools.  Another 
reason  pointed  out  is  that  many  industrial  establishments  in  the 
communities  have  taken  over  arrangements  for  the  first  instruction 
of  the  children,  to  which  the  congregations  have  readily  consented. 

The  very  large  number  of  congregation  schools  still  maintained  is 
due  to  the  unusually  advanced  age  (9  years)  at  which  children  enter 
the  folk  school.  This  made  some  form  of  preceding  rudimentary 
instruction  necessary.  It  was  given  at  the  homes  and  superviseck 
by  the  clergy  through  annual  inspection  ftt  parish  meetings  in  Uie  \ 
villages.  The  control  was  made  effective  by  setting  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  as  a  condition  of  preparation  for  the  confirmatioa 
rites. 
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.  The  next  stage  in  the  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  lycecs  c<Hn- 
prises  two  and  often  three  years  m  the  folk  school  or  an  equivalent 
course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  numerous  elementary  schools. 
The  lycees  comprise  eight  classes  of  which  the  first  five  have  developed 
so  as  to  present  finished  courses  leading  to  common  occupations  or 
to  business  and  agricultural  schools.  This  tendency  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  independent  schools  with  five-year  courses  and  equivalent 
in  advancement  to  the  communal  middle  or  real  schools  of  Sweden. 

In  the  statistics  the  secondary  schools  ("learned  schools")  are 
treated  with  much  fullness  of  details  of  which  the  following  seem 
most  significant: 

In  1916  there  were  19  State  lycees,  24  private,  and  7  communal, 
all  using  the  Finnish  language.  At  the  same  time  there  were  7 
State  lycees,  10  private,  and  4  communal  using  the  Swedish  language; 
28  middle  schools  used  Finnish  and  8  Swedish;  16  girls'  schools  used 
Finnish  and  9  Swedish.  Of  other  institutions  of  advanced  rank,  12 
used  Finnish  and  7  Swedish.  Of  this  total  of  150  secondary  schools, 
then,  105  used  Finnish  and  45  Swedish. 

The  three  upper  classes  of  the  lycees  constitute  the  gjrmnasium 
proper  with  two  groups  of  courses,  the  modern  group  and  the  classical 
group.  In  the  latter  Latin  is  obligatory,  while  a  choice  is  left 
between  Greek  and  French.  Pupils  who  do  not  wish  instruction 
in  either  can  elect  the  modem  course  in  mathematics  with  the 
addition  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  drawing.  In  case  they  prefer  the 
brief  course  in  mathematics  as  offered  in  the  classical  group,  they 
can  elect  this  conditioned  on  taking  the  modem  comnses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  drawing. 

The  time  and  subject  schedules  now  in  effect  are  not  at  hand, 
but  those  that  were  followed  before  1905  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  the  system  that  then  prevailed.  In  the  classical  gymnasium  the 
apportionment  was  as  follows:  The  vernacular — the  medium  of 
instruction  which  was  either  Finnish  or  Swedish — 16  hours;  Ger- 
man, 12;  Latin,  36;  French  (elective),  6;  Russian,  40.  In  the  modem 
gymnasium  the  Finnish  was  raised  to  18;  German  to  18,  French  was 
made  required  and  given  12;  English  was  admitted  as  an  elective 
with  4,  and  Russian  maintained  the  same  as  in  the  classical  gym- 
nasium at  40  houre.     In  1908  Russian  had  been  reduced  to  20  hours. 

The  two  normal  collies — one  at  Helsingfors  and  one  at  Jy- 
v&skyla — are  maintained  as  classical  institutions  and  particulariy 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  positions  include  the  preliminary  imiversity  examination 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  the  completion  of  two  terms 
of  a  training  college  with  the  practice  instruction  appertaining  thereto. 
Further,  a  specified  period  of  service,  participation  in  criticism  and 
conferences,  and,  finally,  a  direct  teaching  test  passed  upon  by  • 
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supervisory  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  candidate  is,  moreover, 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  education  and  didactics  before 
the  professors  in  these  subjects. 

Three  distinct  tendencies  are  very  marked:  (1)  Up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  Finnish-speaking  dement,  as  evidenced  by  student 
statistics,  had  made  steady  headway.  Before  1890  Swedish-speaking 
graduates  were  in  the  majority,  but  since  this  date  the  Finnish  have 
come  to  predominate.  (2)  The  growth  of  private  institutions  with 
consequently  greater  freedom  and  variety  in  teaching  plans  and 
cultural  agencies.  (3)  Education  for  present-day  practical  demands 
as  offered  in  the  modem  line  of  the  lycee  has  gained  ascendency 
over  the  classical.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  private  schools, 
but  a  similar  influence  also  sways  the  Stete  schools. 

Finland  was  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  providing  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  first  public  secondary  school  for 
girls  was  begun  in  1788  imder  the  name  of  Demoisellen-dasseder 
Hauptschule  zu  Wiboig.  In  1804  the  name  was  changed  to  Tdchter- 
schule,  and  again,  in  1842,  to  Stdrre  Fnmtimmersskolan.  In  1835 
a  school  for  young  women  between  9  and  18  years  of  age  was  started 
in  Helsingfors;  it  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  a  coeducational 
primary  school  for  children  in  the  age  of  7-10.  This  institution 
enjoyed  a  rapid  growth,  maintaining  a  faculty  of  13  men  teachers 
and  2  women  teachers  besides  special  instructors  in  singing  and 
calisthenics.  This  field  of  educational  work  become  recognized  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1844  the  State  founded  an  institution  for  the 
advanced  instruction  of  women.  The  school  law  of  1843  fixed  the 
status  of  girls'  secondary  schools  by  coordinating  them  with  the 
school  system  of  the  country  and  specifying  the  subjects  of  the 
curricula  in  those  of  Wiborg,  Abo,  Helsingfors,  and  FredrikBhamn. 
The  continual  advance  of  this  type  of  institutions  has  proceeded  by 
increasing  the  number  of  classes  of  those  already  existing,  by  granting 
them  Steto  subventions  and  by  founding  new  ones.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  20  Finnish — or  Swedish-speaking  secondary  schools 
for  girls.  In  their  educational  work  they  were  able  eariy  to  over- 
come the  prevailing  prejudice  against  gymnastics  for  women,  and 
brought  it  to  such  advancement  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
as  conducted  in  Helsingfors  became  a  pattern  for  neighboring  coun- 
tries. In  other  schools  coeducation  came  to  be  extended  from  the 
primary  classes  to  advanced  secondary  instruction  until  at  the 
present  day  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  schools  admit  members 
of  both  sexes  to  the  same  educational  privileges.  In  the  spring 
semester  of  1916  there  were  866  women  students  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Finland  out  of  a  total  attendance  of  3|478. 
U8784«— 1 
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The  People's  High  Schools  conducted  in  accordance  with  tlie 
principles  of  those  in  Denmark  have  gained  recognition  in  Finland. 
They  are  founded,  owned,  and  maintained  by  local  organizations, 
but  receive  no  State  grant  for  their  support  nor  aid  for  students. 

Facilities  for  higher  education  are  furnished  by  the  Technical 
High  School  of  Helsingfors  with  four-year  courses  in  the  soienoes 
theoretical  and  applied,  and  by  the  University  of  Finland.  In  1916 
the  umvendty  had  a  faculty  of  2S9  members  and  an  attendance  of 
8,478.  liany  learned  societies  connected  with  the  univeiBity  eonduct 
comprehensive  activities  in  study  and  research. 

The  latest  reports,  under  date  of  October,  1018,  which  have  coma 
to  hand  through  Swedish  sources,  speak  of  far-reaching  changes 
and  reforms  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  school  system  of  Finland. 
According  to  these  the  Senate  has  appointed  experts  to  submit  a 
proposition  for  the  reorganization  of  the  free  public  school  activities 
and,  with  this  in  view,  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  central  board  of  control 
to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  every  active  sdxool  organization 
and  school  board.  The  central  board  is  to  perform  its  duties  throu^ 
an  executive  committee  working  under  its  directioiu  The  contem- 
plated actiidties  to  be  carried  out  in  this  manner  include  the  founding 
of  libraries,  organizing  lecture  courses,  instruction  courses,  and 
training  in  the  practical  arts  of  the  home.  The  Government,  too,  as 
it  appears,  is  determined  to  pass  a  general  compulsory  attendance 
law  such  as  had  long  been  discussed.  The  cost  of  all  changes  m 
estimated  at  8,000,000  marks.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
folk  sdiools  is  to  be  readjusted  so  that  the  communities  will  receive 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  from  the  State.  The  chief  of  school  super- 
vision has  been  requested  by  the  Senate  to  present  a  detailed  proposi- 
tion for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  folk  school  as  the  foundation.  The  new  organization, 
it  is  expected,  will  in  its  fundamental  lines  be  a  six-year  folk  school, 
divided  into  a  first  period  of  two  years  and  a  second  period  of  four 
years;  a  middle  school  of  either  three  or  four  years  and  a  three-year 
lycee,  or  a  total  length  of  12  or  13  years.  Proceeding  from  the  middle 
school  as  preparatory,  instruction  would  be  given  in  {vofessional 
schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  lycees. 
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EDUCATION  m  ICELAND. 

ByHoLMFRiDUB  Armadottib. 

Iceland  (or  Island),  which  is  the  proper  name,  is  an  island  lying  in 
the  northeast  Atlantic  Ocean  touching  the  Arctic  Circle  with  its 
northernmost  points.  Its  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles;  its 
population  consists  of  about  90,000  people  direct  descendants  from 
the  Norwegian  Vikings  mingled  with  Celtic  blood. 

It  was  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  and  settled  in 
the  last  half  of  the  ninth  and  first  half  of  the  tenth  centuries.  The 
settlers  had  left  their  country  because  of  the  loss  of  their  freedom 
through  political  struggles.    In  the  year  930  a  conmionwealth  was 
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establiBhed  in  Iceland;  in  1262  it  was  united  to  Norway,  and  later 
on  it  became  subject  to  Denmark  or,  rather,  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Since  1814  Iceland  has  bdonged  to 
Denmark  alone.  On  December  1,  1918,  Iceland  became  a  sovereign 
State,  though  in  coordinate  union  with  Denmark.  The  proclama- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  was  made  on  December  2,  and  celebrated 
with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  national  flag  of  Iceland  was 
raised  at  Reykjavik  the  capital,  and  saluted  by  a  Danish  man-of-war 
sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

The  language  spoken  and  written  in  Iceland  is  almost  identical 
with  that  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  population,  the 
changes  being  so  slight  that  the  Icelandic  youth  of  to-day  can  ea^y 
read  and  imderstand  the  first  book  written  in  it  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  centiuy. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  year  1000, 
the  Icelanders  learned  the  Roman  alphabet  and  substituted  it  for 
the  ancient  Runic,  which  they  had  hitherto  used  for  engravings  on 
stone  and  metal.  Already  in  the  twelfth  century  schools  were 
foimded  at  the  two  ecclesiastical  sees.  Volar  and  Skalholt,  and  at 
two  other  places.  Young  men  went  to  France  and  Germany  and 
other  coimtries  to  study.  When  they  returned  they  became  bishops, 
ministers,  or  teachers  of  the  schools.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  several  monasteries  were  established,  and,  as  in  all 
other  Christdan  coimtries,  they  became  the  colters  of  educational 
development.  Some  of  the  schools  had  the  special  aim  of  training 
young  men  for  the  ministry;  others  had  the  purpose  of  general 
education  of  the  public.  History  tells  us  that  they  were  attended 
by  both  sexes  at  all  ages,  the  name  of  a  learned  woman  who  taught 
Lati^i  in  one  of  the  schools  beingf^ven.  In  th»  connection  the  famous 
old  Icelandic  literature  deserves  especial  mention.  Hie  Sagas 
(legendary  tales),  the  Eddas  (Scandinavian  myths),  and  other 
classic  Icelandic  Uterature  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the  first 
Icelandic  books  were  published,  and  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  in 
1583.  All  through  the  dark  periods  of  plague,  famine,  and  other 
disasters,  the  schools  were  kept  open,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  a 
vigorous  source  of  life  for  the  stricken  people.  As  a  link  between 
them  and  the  common  people  we  find,  at  all  times,  prominent 
preachers,  religious  poets,  and  civil  leaders  shining  out  as  stars  from 
the  darkness.  For  ages  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  have  super- 
vision of  the  homes. 

At  the  age  of  14  years,  which  was  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  con- 
firmation, the  children  were  supposed  to  know  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism by  heart,  and  for  that  they  had  to  learn  to  read,  and  many  a 
man  and  woman  became  a  skilled  writer.    It  was  the  greatest  pleas- 
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ore  for  the  people  in  the  mral  sections  to  assemble  in  the  main  room 
At  the  farmhouse  dming  the  long,  dark,  winter  evenings,  working 
and  studying.  One  read  aloud  from  the  Sagas,  Eddas,  Folklore,  or 
whatever  books  they  had  at  hand,  while  the  rest  were  working  with 
wool,  knitting,  spinning,  carding,  carving  wood,  or  doing  other  kinds 
of  domestic  work.  Hie  evening  ended  with  reHgious  service,  singing 
psalms,  and  praying.  Gradually  the  towns  grew  and  formal  schools- 
were  established.  Hie  young  people  from  the  country  were  then 
sent  to  sohoob  for  the  winter  season;  the  working  people  went  to 
towns  or  trading  places  to  seek  work.  Home  schoob  of  this  land 
are  therefOTS  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  About  the  year  1880 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Althing  (Pariiament)  requiring  that  all 
children  14  years  old  should  be  trained  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  also  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and  Bible  history. 
To  comply  with  this  law,  schoob  and  teachers  became  necessary, 
and,  in  time,  both  were  provided.  According  to  the  law  of  1907, 
the  country  is  divided  into  220  educational  districts.  In  the  five 
towns  and  in  48  districts,  schools  have  been  established,  but  167 
provide  only  itinerant  instruction.  For  each  of  the  school  districts 
a  school  board  of  five  members  is  elected,  but  for  the  itinerant  dis- 
tricts a  committee  of  three  members.  The  cabinet  appoints  the 
superintendent  of  elementary  education  for  the  whole  country.  The 
school  boards  and  committees  of  education  have  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  education  and  are  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  law. 
All  children  are  boimd  to  go  to  school  six  days  a  week,  not  less 
than  six  months  a  year,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  the  school 
districts,  but  in  the  itinerant  districts  the  children  at  the  best  and 
most  central  farmhouses  must  get  at  least  a  two-months'  course 
each  year.  For  the  rest,  their  instruction  depends  entirely  on  the 
homes.  If  the  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  teach  their  children 
only  at  home,  they  may  do  so.  From  10  to  14  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  through  one  grade  a  year,  with  examinations.  In 
May  is  held  an  examination  for  all  children  14  years  of  age,  whether 
they  have  been  at  school  or  not,  conducted  by  a  censor  appointed 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  country  superintendent.  If  a  child 
has  been  neglected  and  not  sent  to  school  or  taught  the  required 
subjects  at  home,  the  parents  or  guardians  are  fined.  The  parents 
or  guardians  are  required  to  give  their  children  the  primary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  nimibers,  either  at  home  or  with  the 
assbtance  of  a  teacher.  If  they  do  not,  the  educational  committee 
or  the  school  board  b  authorized  to  have  the  children  taught  at  the 
cost  of  the  parents  or  guardians.  In  many  of  the  elementary  schoob 
are  grades  for  children  under  10  years  of  age,  but  most  of  them 
require  fees.  All  schoob  for  children  from  10  to  14  years  are  free. 
For  that  age  a  local  contribution  bears  the  entire  cost  of  instruction 
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with  additional  support  from  the  county  treasury.  In  sev^aral 
places  private  schools  have  been  established  especially  for  primarjr 
teaching. 

The  subjects  the  law  requires  for  examination  of  pupils  at  14  years 
of  age  are:  Icelandic  (reading,  grammar,  composition,  literature), 
writing,  mathematics,  religion   (catechism,  Bible  history,  psalnoifl), 
geography,  natural  history,  and  Icelandic  history.    Furthermore,  ac- 
cording to  governmental  decree  many  schools  have  added  singini;, 
general  history,  drawing,  physical  training,  and  needlework.    A  few 
schools  give  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  but  a  great  manj 
give  instruction  in  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  pref^ttbly  Danish 
and  English.    Most  schools  begin  October  1  and  dose  May  14.    For 
that  period  attendance  is  compulsory  six  days  a  week.    At  the  preseoi 
time  no  normal  person  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country  without  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  hardly  one  who  is  not  able  to  write  and 
use  numbers.    Although  there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  between 
the  rural  popular  education  and  that  of  the  towns  and  more  ihickl j 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  yet  children  brou^^t  up  in  the  rural 
sections  with  only  two  months'  instruction  a  year,  have  often  proved 
themselves  to  have  .better  capacities  than  those  from  the  regular 
schools.    In  the  country  the  children  have  to  work  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.    Study  is  a  liumry  for  them,  to  which  they  look  forward. 
On  the  contrary,  ike  town  children  look  forward  to  being  free  from 
school  and  prefer  to  go  into  the  country  and  help  the  farmers  there 
in  summer.    The  simple  and  healthy  country  life  gr^es  the  children 
living  there  opportunity  to  study  nature  and  life  in  its  reality.    Very 
often  the  young  people  do  not  go  to  high  schools  (ungUngaskolar)  till 
they  are  17,  18,  or  20  years  old.     From  the  time  they  leave  the  ele- 
mentary school  till  they  reach  this  age  they  perform  manual  labor. 

The  schools  corresponding  to  the  American  high  schools  are  25  in 
number,  most  of  them  junior  schools.  A  few  of  them  are  evening 
schools  and  partly  technical.  Many  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
elementary  schools,  having  the  same  master  and  directed  by  the 
same  sdiool  board.  All  these  schools  are  equally  for  men  and  women. 
Two  senior  schools  are  for  women  only.  In  these  are  grades  for 
domestic  science,  and  three  schools  are  for  domestic  science  only.  All 
these  schools  receive  more  or  less  aid  from  the  national  treasury;  a 
few  of  them  are  private,  but  most  of  them  have  grants  from  local 
authorities.  Professional  schools  are  as  follows:  Nautical,  1;  me- 
chanical, 1;  agricultural,  3;  commercial,  1;  normal,  1;  obstetrical,  1. 
With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  these  schoob  are  all  national 
and  are  supported  by  the  Government.  For  the  deaf  and  dumb  there 
is  one  school.  In  the  town  is  a  *'  real ''  school  (gagnfriedaskoli),  estab- 
lished in  1880  and  afiUiated  with  the  college  in  Reykjavik.  It  is  a 
boarding  school,  as  are  several  of  the  schools  before  mentioned*    The 
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Collie  in  ReykjaviluCthe  capital  of  Iceland)  is  in  reality  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Latin  Skalholt  school  founded  in  Skalholt  immediately 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  now  in  two  divisions, 
the  ''real"  school  or  high  school,  and  the  college.  The  Icelandic 
name  is:  Hinn  almenni  menntaskoli.  It  is  national  as  is  the  ''real" 
school  in  Akureysi. 

The  University  of  Iceland  was  established  by  the  law  of  July  30, 
1909,  and  has  been  active  from  Jime  17,  1911.  It  has  four  faculties: 
Theology,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  law.  Before  its  foundation  there 
were  a  school  of  medicine  and  a  theological  seminary  in  Reykjavik; 
for  all  other  higher  teaching  the  students  had  to  go  abroad.  A  student 
from  Iceland  had  great  privileges  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Most  of  them  studied  there  and  are  still  doing  so,  especially  in  those 
subjects  not  offered  at  the  University  of  Iceland.  Besides  the  Ice- 
landic faculty,  there  have  been  French,  German,  and  Danish  pro- 
fessors at  the  university,  sent  by  the  governments  of  these  countries, 
but  when  the  war  broke  out  the  French  and  German  had  to  retire. 
Popular  lectures  were  given  at  the  university  in  philosophy,  literature, 
and  history;  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  attendants  on  these,  how- 
ever, are  not  available.  In  the  normal  school  is  a  course  for  teachers 
in  the  spring  season,  where  they  not  only  receive  free  tuition,  but  are 
also  allowed  their  traveling  expenses  and  support.  Many  teachers 
go  to  the  Teachers'  College  in  Copenhagen  for  their  further  education, 
and  others  now  go  to  America.  Men  and  women  have  equal  right  to 
attend  all  tJie  educational  institutions  and  to  fill  public  offices  as  well. 

Many  of  the  high  schools,  likewise  those  for  the  professions,  are  free. 
Schools  for  advanced  education  are  all  free  and  even  give  a  little 
support  to  the  poorer  pupils. 

Since  the  war  began  education  in  Iceland  has  been  at  a  standstill; 
indeed,  retrogression  has  been  seen  in  some  places.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  island  is  so  far  away  from  the  great  disaster,  it  has  been 
seriously  affected.  Fuel  has  been  so  scarce  and  the  prices  of  aU 
necessaries  so  exorbitant  that  both  tJie  school  year  and  the  daily 
hours  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  most  schools,  and  a  few  have  been 
closed  altogether.  In  common  with  the  rest  oi  the  civilized  world, 
Iceland  earnestly  hopes  for  better  times. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depaktment  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  March  25, 1919. 

Sir:  America  inherited  most  of  the  content,  form,  and  spirit  of  the 
education  of  its  schools  from  Europe;  but  from  Colonial  times  until 
now  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  adapt  these  more 
closely  to  the  needs  of  life  in  America  and  to  the  American  spirit 
of  service.  This  tendency  has  been  given  unusual  impetus  by  the 
exigencies  of  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed  and  of  read- 
justment through  which  we  are  now  passing.  The  present  and  the 
immediate  future  therefore  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity,  which 
should  not  be  neglected,  to  unify  the  life  and  work  and  education  of 
America  more  completely  and  more  vitally  than  has  ever  before  been 
possible.  The  results  of  a  study  of  the  American  spirit  in  education, 
embodied  in  the  inclosed  manuscript  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing of  the  Department  of  War,  will,  I  believe,  be  helpful  to  this  end. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

RespectfuDy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Corrnnissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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Chapter  I. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  THB  PROPHET  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 


The  sources  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  power  and  achievement  must 
be  traced  to  influences  other  than  schooling,  for  he  spent  less  than 
two  years  in  the  schools  of  Boston^  His  ancestors  were  sturdy  and 
ingenious  artisans,  essentially  practical  in  their  whole  view  of  life, 
and  active  in  the  literary  and  political  affairs  of  their  little  village 
of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire;  yet  keenly  interested  in  the  religious 
issues  of  their  day.  In  short,  these  forbears  were  of  the  class  who 
take  the  ideal  world  for  granted  and -proceed  in  the  faith  of  it  to 
a  conquest  of  the  real. 

Fraiiklin's  early  "  readiness  in  learning  to  read  "  together  with  the 
opinions  of  friends  that  he  "  would  certainly  make  a  good  scholar,'* 
led  his  father  to  believe  that  he  might  be  suited  for  the  ministry. 
His  uncle  Benjamin  encouraged  this  8-year  old  lad  in  this  idea  by 
presenting  hira  with  several  volumes  of  shorthand  notes  of  sermons 
**  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with."  Fortunately,  the  family  income  would 
not  permit  of  the  expense  of  a  training  for  the  ministry,  consider- 
ing the  "mean  living  many  so  educated  were  afterwards  able  to 
obtain,"  and  Benjamin  therefore  became  at  the  age  of  10  assistant  to 
his  father  in  the  eminently  practical,  if  less  aristocratic,  trade  of 
tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler. 

Benjamin  hated  this  work.  His  father,  fearing  lest  this  great  dis- 
like for  the  trade  might  lead  Benjamin  to  run  away  to  sea,  as  his 
brother  Josiah  had  done,  carefully  studied  the  boy  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a  trade  more  to  his  liking  on  land.  Together  they  watched 
workmen  at  their  work,  and  thus  tterc  developed  in  Benjamin  that 
admiration  for  clever  and  skillful  handling  of  tools  from  which 
he  acquired  the  knack  '^to  do  little  jobs"  himself.  This  knack 
proved  invaluable  later  when  he  wiriied  to  "construct  little  ma- 
chines for  his  experiments  while  the  intenticm  of  making  the  experi- 
ment was  fresh  and  warm  in  his  mind."  But  these  trades  of  "  joiner, 
bricklayer,  turneri  brazier,  etc.,"  failed  to  stir  his  imagination. 
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"  His  bookish  inclination  "  finally  determined  his  father  to  make  him 
a  printer. 

The  father's  influence  was  exerted  not  only  in  the  selection  of  a 
trade,  but  in  other  ways  as  well.  His  concern  was  to  create  for  the 
children  a  home  atmosphere,  which  might  ^'  turn  their  attention  to 
what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life."  There 
was  music  for  them  in  the  evening,  "  when  he  played  psalm  times  on 
his  violin";  often  a  "sensible  friend  or  neighbor **  was  invited  in 
for  meals  "  when  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  that  might  tend  to 
improve  their  minds  ^  was  discussed  before  the  children.  When  dis- 
cipline was  needed  he  did  not  always  resort  to  chastisement,  but 
by  argument  convinced  the  boy  "  that  nothing  was  useful  that  was 
not  honest." 

A  fondness  for  reading  developed  in  Benjamin  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  does  not  remember  "when  he  could  not  read."  While  he  was 
still  a  printer's  apprentice  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time,  especially 
on  Sundays,  to  reading,  and  "  often  sat  up  in  his  room  reading  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  even- 
ing and  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed 
or  wanting." 

The  books  that  most  impressed  his  youthful  mind  were  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Burton's  Historical  Collections,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Mather's 
Essays  to  do  Good,  and  De  Foe's  Essay  on  Projects.  The  Essays  to 
do  Good  discuss  such  topics  as  the  occasion  for  doing  good,  the  ex- 
cellence of  well  doing,  internal  piety  and  self-examination,  the  duties 
of  schoolmasters,  and  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners; 
while  the  highly  imaginative  Essay  on  Projects  proposes  reforms  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  banking,  insurance,  pensions,  highways, 
charities,  learned  societies,  and  the  education  of  women. 

The  effects  of  this  reading  on  Franklin's  youthful  spirit  are  re- 
flected in  his  earliest  writings,  which,  at  the  age  of  16,  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  middle-aged  widow,  named  Silence  Dogood, 
he  contributed  to  his  brother's  newspaper.  In  one  of  these  he  gives 
expression  to  his  boyish  sentiments  concerning  college  students  and 
"Academical  Learning  "  in  the  form  of  a  quaint  allegory  which  he 
interprets  as  "  a  lively  Representation  of  Harvard  College,  etcetera." 
In  others  he  discusses  in  a  witty  and  satirical  style  the  barbarous 
custom  of  denying  the  advantages  of  learning  to  women,  the  lack  of 
poetry  in  New  England,  with  a  receipt  to  make  a  New  England 
funeral  elegy,  the  question  whether  a  Commonwealth  suffers  more 
by  hypocritical  pretenders  to  religion  or  by  the  openly  profane,  and 
the  establishment  of  friendly  societies  and  pensions  to  ameliorate  the 
lamentable  condition  of  widows. 

Mingled  with  the  humor  of  these  playful  effusions  runs  a  serious 
interest  in  the  business  of  life — a  conviction  that  ^it  is  undoubtedly 
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the  Duty  of  all  Persons  to  serve  the  country  they  live  in,''  and  a  reso- 
lution on  his  own  part "  to  do  for  the  future  all  that  lies  in  my  way 
for  the  service  of  my  Countrymen."  Thus  even  his  earliest  essays 
show  that  sense  of  humor  and  that  imaginative  idealism  which  seeks 
to  express  itself  in  actions  useful  to  mankind. 

These  Dogood  papers  may  well  serve  as  models  of  clear  and 
forceful  English — ^yet  they  are  the  work  of  a  lad  of  16  who  had  had 
practically  no  ordinary  schooling.  But  Franklin  would  not  have 
us  believe  that  his  was  a  rare  talent  beyond  the  attainment  of  others. 
He  tells  us  how  his  father  found  some  of  his  papers  and  how — 

he  took  occasion  to  taUs  to  me  about  the  manner  of  my  writing ;  observed  that 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  feU  far  short  in  elegance  of  expression,  In  method,  and  in  perspicuity, 
of  which  he  convinced  me  by  several  Instances.  I  saw  the  Justice  of  his  re- 
marks, and  thence  grew  more  attentive  to  the  manner  in  writing  and  deter- 
mined to  endeavor  at  improvement.  * 

Further  incentive  came  to  him  from  the  tales  overheard  in  his 
brother's  printing  office  at  the  approbation  given  certain  ingenious 
contributors  to  the  New  England  Courant  He,  too,  "was  excited 
to  try  his  hand  among  them  "  and  wrote  an  anonymous  paper,  which 
was  tucked  under  the  door  of  the  printing  house.  It  was  read  in  the 
morning  and  he  had  "the  exquisite  pleasure  of  finding  it  met  with 
approbation." 

Thus,  after  he  had  been  led  by  his  father  to  recognize  his  short- 
comings and  had  himself  come  to.  see  that  an  effective  style  of  writing 
was  eminently  worth  while,  he  inaugurated  that  well-known  series 
of  experiments  and  exercises  by  which  he  sought  to  improve  his 
English  through  contact  with  the  best  that  has  been  taught  and  said 
in  the  world.  Hence  his  power  of  expression  was  not  a  gift  of  the 
gods,  which  sprang  full-grown  from  the  brain  of  a  genius,  but  was 
the  result  of  self-imposed  discipline  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
need. 

Though  most  of  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  books,  Franklin  was 
no  recluse.  He  formed  close  friendships  with  "bookish  lads"  and 
frequently  tried  his  powers  of  argument  with  them  in  debate.  At 
first  he  was  "  overbearing  and  rather  insolent "  and  given  to  positive 
and  dogmatic  statements,  a  turn  of  mind  which  he  "  had  caught  by 
reading  his  father's  books  of  dispute  about  religion."  But  a  Quaker, 
friend  objected  to  this,  and  having  "  convinced  me  by  mentioning  sev- 
eral instances,  I  determined  to  cure  myself  of  this  folly."  The 
reading  of  Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates  suggested  the 
idea  of  substituting  for  this  habit  of  "  abrupt  contradiction  and  posi- 
tive argumentation,"  the  modest  diffidence  of  "  a  humble  inquirer  and 
doubter."  He  foimd  this  habit  very  effective  in  dealing  with  men, 
and  therefore  "  took  a  delight  in  it,  practiced  it  continually  "  and 
thus  acquired  that  power  of  stirring  the  imagination  and  "per- 
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suading  men  into  measures  that  I  have  been  from  time  to  time 
engaged  in  promoting." 

Notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  religious  disputes  and  although 
the  "dogmas  of  the  Presbyterians  .  .  .  appeared  to  him  unintel- 
ligible, and  he  early  absented  himself  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
sect,"  Franklin  was  much  impressed  in  his  boyhood  by  the  work 
of  the  benefit  societies  which  Cotton  Mather  had  established  in 
Massachusetts.  These  societies  met  for  the  discussion,  not  of  dis- 
puted doctrines,  but  of  such  questions  as — 

Is  there  any  remarkable  disorder  in  the  place  ttiat  requires  our  eDdeavm'  for 
the  suppression  of  it;  and  In  what  fair,  likely  way  may  we  endeavor  it?  Does 
til  ere  appear  any  instance  of  oppression  or  frandulence  In  the  deaUngs  of  any 
sort  of  people  that  may  caU  for  our  essays  to  get  it  rectified?  Is  there  auy  matter 
to  be  himibly  moved  into  the  legislative  power  to  be  enacted  Into  a  law  for 
public  benefit? 

The  effect  on  Franklin  of  these  discussions  of  the  moral  obligations 
of  citizens  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  appears  in  the  organization 
of  the  Junto  in  1727.  This  club  had  no  constitution  defining  its  pur* 
pose  and  the  duties  of  its  officers.  Instead  there  was  a  series  of  queries 
which  each  member  was  expected  to  read  daily  and  to  consider  care- 
fully, in  order  to  be  ready  for  discussion  at  Uie  next  meeting.  The 
following  are  typical: 

Have  you  read  over  these  queries  this  morning  In  order  to  consider  wliat  you 
might  have  to  offer  the  Junto  touching  any  one  of  them?    Vts: 

Have  you  met  with  anything  in  the  author  you  last  read,  remarkable  or  suit- 
able to  be  communicated  to  the  Junto,  particularly  in  History,  moraUty,  poetry, 
physic,  travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge? 

Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizens  thriving  well,  and  by  what  means? 

What  happy  effects  of  temperance,  of  prudence,  of  moderation,  or  any  other 
virtue  have  you  lately  observed  or  heard? 

E[ave  you,  or  any  of  your  acquaintance,  been  lately  sick  or  woiinded?  If  sow 
what  remedies  were  used,  and  what  were  their  effects? 

Do  you  think  of  anything  at  present  In  which  the  Junto  may  be  serviceable  to 
mankind,  to  their  country,  to  their  friends,  or  to  themselves? 

Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws  of  your  country,  of  whldi 
it  would  be  proper  to  move  the  legislaturs  for  an  amendment?  or  do  yoa  know 
of  any  beneficial  law  that  is  wanting? 

Have  you  latdy  observed  any  encroachment  on  the  Just  Uberties  of  the  people? 

These  general  queries  were  designed  to  stimulate  the  members  to 
formulate  specific  topics  for  discussion,  since — 

the  rules  required  that  every  member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or  more 
queries  on  any  point  of  morals,  politics,  or  natural  phUosophy,  to  be  discussed 
by  the  company,  and  once  in  three  months  produce  and  read  an  ssasj  of  his  own 
writing,  on  any  subject  he  pleased.  Our  debates  wers  to  be  coodacted 
in  the  sincere  spirit  of  Inqniij  after  truth,  wltlioat  fondness  for  dispute,  or 
desire  of  victory. 
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So  great  was  the  vitality  of  this  organization  that  it  continued  its 
activity  for  more  than  40  years  and — 

was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  tiien  existed 
In  the  proTince;  for  oar  qoeries,  which  were  read  the  week  preceding  their 
dlscnssion,  pat  as  apon  reading  with  attention  apcm  the  several  sabjectSi 
tlmt  we  might  speak  more  to  the  purpose;  and  here*  too,  we  acquired  better 
habits  of  conversation,  everything  being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might 
prevent  our  disgusting  each  other. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  papers  for  the  Junto,  the  boys  had 
great  difficulty  in  securing  books.  At  Franklin's  suggestion  they 
'^  clubbed  their  books  to  a  common  library  "  so  that  each  might  have 
the  benefits  of  all.  From  this  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  his  "  first 
project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a  subscription  library."  This 
"mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries''  spread 
its  influence  in  the  colonies  and  was  the  means  of  making  "  the  com- 
mon tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  in 
other  countries,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand 
so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  def^ice  of  their  priv- 
ileges." 

The  uses  of  the  Junto  were  not  confined  to  the  amusement  and 
education  of  its  members.  It  was  the  parent  of  a  number  of  similar 
organizations  and  furnished  a  center  from  which  new  plans  for 
public  welfare  could  be  initiated  and  disseminated.  Backed  by  the 
newspaper  which  Franklin  edited,  it  was  instrumental  in  carrying 
into  effect  such  useful  projects  as  the  organization  of  police  and 
fire  departments,  of  militia,  of  a  hospital,  of  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  a  system  of  clean- 
ing and  paving  the  streets.  To  such  an  extent  did  Franklin  become 
the  mentor  of  public  progress  in  Philadelphia  that  "there  was  no 
such  thing  as  carrying  a  public  spirited  project  through,  without 
my  being  concerned  in  it." 

Franklin  devoted  only  his  spare  time  to  these  enterprises  for  the 
public  welfare;  but  this  wise  use  of  his  overtime  resulted  in  public 
benefit  and  also  strengthened  and  built  up  his  own  business  which 
was  that  of  a  printer.  In  this  capacity  he  published  a  newspaper 
which  contained  real  news,  and  discu^ed  morality  and  other  matters 
of  public  interest.  He  made  the  paper  pay  by  means  of  his  original 
system  of  business  advertisements.  His  Almanack,  for  25  years  the 
most  widely  read  publication  in  America,  was  filled  with  "  proverbial 
sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  frugality  as  a 
means  of  procuring  wealth  and  thereby  securing  virtue."  "I  en- 
deavored to  make  it  both  entertaining  and  useful,  and  it  accordingly 
came  to  be  in  such  demand  that  I  reaped  considerable  profit  from  it." 

In  1787  Franklin  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  position  which  he  found  "  to  be  of  great  advantage;  for, 
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though  the  salary  was  small,  it  facilitated  the  correspondence  that 
improved  my  newspaper,  increased  the  number  demanded  as  well 
as  the  advertisements  to  be  inserted,  so  that  it  came  to  afford  me  a 
considerable  income."  Later,  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies, 
he  reformed  the  whole  i>ostal  service  of  the  country,  so  that  for  tbe 
first  time  it  yielded  a  revenue  to  the  Crown.  In  time  he  was  dis- 
placed by  a  "freak  of  the  ministers"  and  "since  that  imprudent 
transaction  they  have  received  from  it — ^not  one  farthing!" 

Not  only  was  Franklin  a  very  practical  business  man,  but  he 
successfully  advertised  the  reasons  for  business  success  through  the 
sayings  of  Poor  Eichard:  "Honesty  is  the  best  Policy;  Drive  thy 
Business,  let  not  that  drive  Thee;  Many  Words  will  not  fill  a 
Bushel;  a  small  Leak  will  sink  a  great  Ship;  he  that  lives  upon 
Hope  will  die  fasting;  a  Ploughman  on  his  Legs  is  higher  than  a 
Gentleman  on  his  Knees."  Many  of  these  "gleanings  from  the 
Sense  of  All  Ages  and  Nations  "  were  published  in  1767  in  a  pamph- 
let called  "The  Way  to  Wealth"  which  Franklin  modestly  says 
"  some  thought  had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  that  growing 
plenty  of  money  which  was  observable  for  several  years  after  itM 
publication." 

The  influence  of  Franklin  on  the  economics  of  the  country  did  not 
end  in  Poor  Richard's  injunctions  to  the  people.  In  1729  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper 
Currency  "  in  which  he  concludes  that  "  the  riches  of  a  country  are 
to  be  valued  by  the  quantity  of  labor  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  pur- 
chase." This  idea  that  labor  is  the  measure  and  the  creator  of  wealth 
was  elaborated  46  years  later  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  autobiography  makes  little  mention  either  of  Franklin's 
scientific  work  or  of  his  extensive  correspondence  on  questions  of 
electricity,  meteorology,  and  medicine.  These  seem  to  have  been  to 
him  merely  amusements  with  which  to  beguile  the  time  not  devoted 
to  his  trade  or  to  his  labors  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  Yet 
his  experiment  with  the  kite  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  that 
imagination  and  fearless  faith  which  are  the  motive  power  of  science. 
His  experiments  won  him  recognition  as  a  leader  among  his  scientifio 
contemporaries  and  his  theory  of  electricity  is  prominent  to-day  in 
the  discussions  that  have  sprung  from  the  recent  discoveries  in 
physics.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  he  established 
in  1744  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cooperative  attack  on  the  scien* 
tific  problems  that  perplexed  him,  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  colonies  that  they  had  a  man  like  Franklin 
to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  France  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. His  integrity,  courage,  and  resourcefulness;  his  common- 
sense  judgment,  and  scientific  attitude  of  mind;  his  humor,  love  of 
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service  and  deep  understanding  of  men;  and  his  practical  business 
sense  all  combined  to  make  him  win  the  adoration  of  the  French 
people.  He  became  to  them  a  personification  of  the  American  spirit 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

Early  in  life  Franklin  "conceived  the  bold  and  arduous  project 
of  arriving  at  moral  perfection."  To  attain  this  end  he  inaugurated 
a  definite  campaign  for  the  acquisition  of  the  13  virtues  that  "oc- 
curred to  me  as  necessary  or  desirable."  But  the  scheme  could  not 
for  long  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  Franklin  alone  and  accord- 
ingly he  purposed  writing  "  the  Art  of  Virtue,"  not  a  "  mere  exhorta- 
tion to  be  good,  that  does  not  instruct  and  indicate  the  means  "  but 
designed  to  show  "  the  means  and  manner  of  obtaining  virtue."  The 
plan  never  was  realized,  as  the  "  project  required  the  whole  man  to 
execute,  and  an  unforseen  succession  of  employs  prevented  my  at- 
tending to  it."  "  But  though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had 
been  so  anxious  at  attaining,  yet  I  was  by  the  endeavor  a  better  and 
a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been." 

His  religion  was  broadly  human,  embracijig  the  good  in  all  sects. 
He  was  intolerant  of  the  discourses  of  the  minister  whose  aim  seemed 
to  be  "  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good  citizens."  To  him 
the  day's  work  was  the  basis  of  religion,  the  workshop  the  temple  of 
God,  and — 

God  Himself  a  Mechanic,  the  greatest  In  the  Universe;  and  He  is  respected 
and  admired  more  for  the  Variety,  Ingenuity  and  Utility  of  His  Handyworks, 
than  for  the  Antiquity  of  His  Family.  .  .  .  The  Scriptures  assure  me  that 
at  the  last  day  we  shall  not  he  examined  what  we  thought,  but  what  we  did; 
and  our  recommendation  will  not  be  that  we  said,  "Lord,  Lord!"  but  that 
we  did  good  to  our  fellow  creatures. 

Franklin's  idea  on  education  are  expressed  in  his  two  papers  that 
deal  with  the  English  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  first  of 
these,  published  in  1749,  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  which  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  English,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  history — ^'*  those  things  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental;  regard  being  had  to 
the  several  professions  for  which  they  are  intended." 

These  subjects  should  not,  however,  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
didactic  manner;  for — 

if  History  is  made  a  constant  part  of  their  reading,  may  not  almost  all  kinds  of 
useful  imowledge  be  that  way  introduced  to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to 
the  students.  As  Geography,  by  reading  with  maps,  and  being  required  to  point 
out  the  places  where  the  greatest  actions  were  done.  Ancient  Customs,  re- 
Ugious  and  civil,  being  frequently  mentioned  In  history  will  give  occasion  for 
explaining  them.  Morality,  by  making  continual  observation  on  the  causes  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  any  man's  character,  fortune  and  power  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  general  natural  tendency  of  reading  good  history  must  be  to 
fix  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  deep  impressslons  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
virtue  of  all  kinds,  public  spirit  and  fortitude. 
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The  history  of  commerce,  of  the  Inventioii  of  arts,  rise  of  manufactare, 
progress  of  trade,  change  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  may  also 
be  made  entertaining  to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all.  And  this,  with  the 
accounts  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and  machines  used  in  war 
will  naturally  introduce  a  desire  to  be  Instructed  in  mechanics,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak  men  perform  such  woodera. 
labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  exi)edited. 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth,  ex- 
plained and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  inclination,  joined 
with  an  ability,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  whk?li 
ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  Qod,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by  true 
learning ;  and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 

That  this  plan  of  Franklin's  was  far  ahead  of  its  time  is  evidenced 
by  the  opposition  which  it  aroused.  In  his  second  paper  on  the 
Academy  in  1789  he  tells  us  that "  the  Latinists  were  combined  to  de- 
cry the  English  school  as  useless.  It  was  without  example,  they  said, 
86  indeed  they  still  say,  that  a  school  for  teaching  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  sciences  in  that  tongue,  was  ever  joined  with  a  college.'*  As 
a  result  of  this  "unaccountable  prejudice  in  favor  of  ancient  cus- 
toms," Franklin  concludes  that "  wishing  as  much  good  to  the  Latin- 
ists as  their  system  can  honestly  procure  for  them,  we  now  demand  a 
separation  "  in  order  "  to  execute  the  plan  they  have  so  long  defeated, 
and  afford  the  public  the  means  of  a  complete  English  Education." 

The  subsequent  sections  of  this  little  book  indicate  how  complete!  j 
Franklin's  own  development  and  his  writings  portray  the  kind  of 
education  required  to  satisfy  the  national  intuitions  and  instincts. 
He  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  prophet  of  American  education 
and  deserves  a  leading  place  among  American  educators.  The  won- 
der is  that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  his  lucid  exposition  of 
the  subject  before  the  country  at  large  could  rid  itself  of  its  ancient 
traditions  and  give  unquestioned  moral  support  and  social  sanction 
to  his  sana  and  sensible  precepts  and  conclusions. 
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Public  responsibility  for  industrial  education  was  first  publicly 
recognized  in  the  poor  laws  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  about  half  the  population  of  England 
were  vagabonds.  After  repeated  attempts  to  suppress  vagabondage 
by  foire  had  failed,  Parliament,  in  1563,  authorized  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  to  call  for  voluntary  contributions  from  the  rich  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  children  of  the  poor  in  apprenticeships  where 
they  might  learn  a  trade  and  thus  become  self-supporting.  Evi- 
dently, the  charitable  contributions  of  the  rich  were  not  adequate  to 
the  requirements,  for  the  legislation  was  gradually  made  more  com- 
pelling until,  in  1601,  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  required  funds  by 
compulsory  assessments  of  all  ratable  persons. 

This  idea  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  training  poor  children  so 
that  they  might  become  economically  productive  is  expressed  in 
several  of  the  earliest  education  acts  in  the  various  colonies.  Even 
before  turning  their  attention  to  schools,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  (1640)  directed  the  magistrates  to  further  the  grow- 
ing of  flax  and  to  consider  "  what  course  may  be  taken  for  teaching 
the  boys  and  girls  in  all  townes  the  spinning  of  yam."  In  1642,  the 
same  court,  impressed  by  **the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning  and  labor,  and 
other  employments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth,'' 
ordered  and  decreed  that  in  every  town  "  the  chosen  men  appointed 
for  managing  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall  have  the  power 
to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of 
their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and  employment  of  their 
children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country;  and  they 
shall  have  power  to  put  forth  as  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as 
they  shall  (find)  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 
They  are  to  take  care  of  such  as  are  set  to  keep  cattle  be  set  to  some 
other  employment  withal,  as  spinning  upon  the  rock,  knitting,  weav- 
ing tape,  etc.  They  are  also  to  provide  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
materials,  as  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  may  be  raised  in  their  several  townes, 
and  tools  and  implements  provided  for  working  out  the  same." 
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The  act  of  1647  completes  the  legal  foundation  of  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts. 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  ould  deluder  Satan  to  keepe  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  [and]  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth  ...  it  is  therefore 
ordered,  that  every  towneship  in  this  Jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  In- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  50  householder,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major 
part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials'  of  the  towne  shaU  appoint ;  .  .  •  and 
it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100 
families  or  householder,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammer  schoole,  the  master  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  flted  for  the  university. 

The  case  of  Massachusetts  is  typical  of  the  general  attitude 
throughout  the  colonies.  In  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  this  same 
conviction  that  public  education  should  include  training  for  a  gainful 
occupation  finds  expression  in  the  early  legislation.  Thus  in  Vir- 
ginia the  act  of  1660  says : 

To  avoid  sloth  and  idleness  ...  as  also  for  the  reUef  of  parents  whose 
poverty  extends  not  to  giving  (their  children)  breeding  ...  the  Justices 
of  the  peace  should  .  .  .  bind  out  children  to  tradesmen  or  husbandmea 
to  be  brought  up  in  some  good  and  lawful  calling. 

In  Pennsylvania,  1683,  the  provincial  assembly  provided — 

that  all  persons  in  this  province  and  territories  thereof  having  children,  and  all 
guardians  and  trustees  of  orphans,  shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write  by  the 
time  they  attain  to  12  years  of  age,  and  that  they  be  taught  some  useful  trade 
01  skUl. 

While  this  legislation  was  designed  primarily  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  on  the  commu- 
nity, it  helped  to  foster  that  sense  of  social  distinction  which  has 
caused  many  to  ignore  the  educational  value  of  the  practical  arts  and 
to  overrate  the  educational  value  of  the  humanities.  The  real  dig- 
nity, value,  and  educational  importance  of  the  practical  arts  wera 
clearly  seen  by  the  prophets  of  America.  William  Penn,  in  1693, 
wrote :  , 

The  World  .  .  .  ought  to  be  the  Subject  of  the  Education  of  our  Youth, 
who,  at  Twenty,  when  they  should  be  fit  for  Business,  know  Uttle  or  nothing 
of  it  We  are  in  Pain  to  make  them  Scholars  but  not  Men  t  To  talk,  rather 
than  to  know,  which  is  true  Canting;  ...  to  know  Grammar  and  Rheto* 
rick,  and  a  strange  Tongue  or  two,  that  It  is  ten  to  one  may  never  be  useful 
to  them ;  Leaving  their  natural  Genius  to  Mechanical  and  Physical,  or  natural 
Knowledge  uncultivated  and  neglected;  which  would  be  of  exceeding  Use  and 
Pleasure  to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  life. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of 
the  public  schools  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  education  was 
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justified  not  because  it  produced  a  "general  diffusion  of  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  virtue  among  the  people,"  but  because  it  was  intended 
to  secure  four  concrete  ends  of  great  value  to  the  "  Church  and  the 
Commonwealth."  These  were,  for  the  church,  that  every  one  must 
(1)  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  catechism;  and  (2)  have 
the  free  opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry  through  the  grammar 
school  and  the  college;  for  the  Commonwealth,  that  every  citizen 
should  learn  ,  (3)  the  capital  laws  of  the  colony;  and  (4)  some  gain- 
ful occupation. 

At  the  time  that  this  legislation  was  enacted  the  only  occ^ations 
open  to  graduates  of  the  college  were  those  of  minister,  teachet,  and 
gentleman.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  including  physicians 
and  lawyers,  learned  their  trades  by  the  apprenticeship  system. 
Tlieref ore  the  responsibility  for  their  education  was  divided  between 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  master  of  apprentices.  The  schoolmaster 
was  "  to  teach  all  such  children  as  may  resort  to  him  to  write  and 
reade;"  and  be  "able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fited 
for  the  university."  The  master  of  apprentices  was  to  train  them 
"  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labour  or  imployment,  either  in  hus- 
bandry or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

This  division  of  the  functions  of  education  between  the  school- 
masters and  the  masters  of  apprentices  was  inevitable  under  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  colonies. 
In  time,  however,  schools  came  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
whole  educational  system,  and  the  fact  that  the  training  of  everyone 
to  some  "  gainful  occupation  "  is  one  of  the  important  justifications 
of  taxation  for  public  education  was  forgotten. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  show  that  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  enforcing  the  legislation  with  regard  to  grammar 
schools.  Though  the  fine  for  noncompliance  was  increased  from  £5 
in  1647  to  £40  per  year  in  1718,  many  towns  preferred  to  pay  the 
fine  rather  than  maintain  such  a  school. 

In  the  meantime,  industry  continued  to  flourish.  The  American 
weavers  of  woolen  cloth  had  become  by  1690  such  successful  rivals  of 
the  British  weavers  that  Parliament  in  1699  passed  the  woolen  act 
which  forbade  the  colonists  from  transporting  woolen  goods  from  one 
place  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

In  1718  a  great  stir  was  created  In  the  town  [Boston]  by  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  Irish  spinners  and  weavers,  bringing  the  implements  of  their  craft 
Directly  the  spinning  craze  took  possession  of  the  town  and  the  women,  young 
and  old,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  flocked  Into  the  spinning  school  which 
was  set  up  on  the  common  in  the  open  air.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
work  and  the  enthusiasts  went  about  proudly  clothed  In  the  homespun  products 
of  their  own  hands. 
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The  first  tannery  was  erected  at  Lynn  ia  1629  and  in  1640  the  Cien* 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  leather  searchers  in  every 
town  to  see  to  it  that  ^^  such  hides  and  skins  as  by  casualty  or  slaugh* 
ter  come  to  hand  "  were  sent  to  the  tannery.  By  1650  Massachusetts 
was  manufacturing  shoes  for  the  other  colonies. 

A  smelting  furnace  was  built  at  Lynn  in  1643  by  John  Winthrop. 
Here  important  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and 
sawmill  machinery  were  made.  The  General  Court  of  Massaehusetta 
granted  Winthrop  3,000  acres  to  encourage  his  enterprise.  In  Con- 
necticut all  persons  engaged  in  iron  works  were  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. In  1719  Uie  Maryland  Assembly  oflfercd  100  acres  of  land  to 
any  citizen  who  would  set  up  iron  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Prov- 
ince. These  industries  developed  so  well  that  in  1750  Parlian^ent 
ordered  that  ^'  no  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iro», 
no  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilthammer  and  no  furnace  for  mak- 
ing steel "  should  be  erected  ^'  in  any  of  His  Majesty^s  Colonies  in 
America." 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  exterminate  Americaa 
industries  in  the  int^ests  of  British  manufacturers  deterred  but 
they  could  not  check  the  growing  interest  of  the  colonists  in  useful 
arts.  A  special  town  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  at  the  town  hou.se 
September  28,  1720,  at  which  it  was  voted  "tlmt  the  Town  will 
proceed  to  the  choyce  of  a  committee  to  consider  about  promoting 
of  a  Spinning  School  or  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  diildren 
of  this  town  in  Spinning.'^  This  committee  reconunended  the  ereo 
tion  of  a  suitable  house  and  the  employment  of  a  weaver  ^^  having  a 
wife  that  can  instruct  children  in  spinning  flax^  to  take  care  of  the 
school."  This  project  was  revived  in  1751  when  there  was  organised 
in  Boston  a  Society  for  Encouraging  Industry  and  the  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  foster  the  growing  of  flax 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  to  be  used  for  export  to  pay  for  iack- 
ports  of  woolen  goods.  In  1755  tlie  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
ordered — 

that  a  tax  be  leried  on  e^ery  (3oaeti«  Chariot  Ofaalae,  Oalaoh,  and  Obals  wHbin 
the  Provinoe  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof  anauaUy,  except  Vsm  Govemoc, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  President  of  Harvard  CoUege  and  the  settled  mlnktem 
throughout  the  Province,  and  that  the  money  so  raised  should  be  appUed  to 
tfie  purchasing  a  snitable  bouse,  withfn  the  town  of  Boston,  f6r  atrrjlng  on 
the  business  of  spinning,  weaving,   and  other  parts  of  Uaon  laaaiifiaeCwriL 

FiftiMjn  hundred  pounds  were  raised  by  this  means  and  a  manu- 
factory house  was  built  on  Long  Acre  Street  (now  Tremont  Street) 
where  linens  were  produced  and  instruction  girea  in  spinning  and 
weaving. 
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In  New  York  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Economy  was  established  (1764)  for  the  purpose  of — 

encouraging  to  the  utmost  the  mannfactnre  of  linen,  which  tt  is  hoped  to 
establish  on  a  most  soUd  foundation  and  ther^y  to  Increase  the  value  of  land, 
give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of  money  and 
heavy  debts  for  English  goods. 

The  Stamp  Act  (1768)  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  gave 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  goods  ^^made  in  Ajnerica."  The 
Daughters  of  Liberty  resolved  to  buy  no  more  British  goods  and  to 
wear  only  homespun ;  and  the  seniors  in  Harvard  College  agreed  to 
take  their  degrees  (1768)  ^'  dressed  altogether  in  the  manufactures  of 
this  country." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  to  crush 
American  manufacturing  industries  were  among  the  chief  causes  of 
the  RevoliUionary  War.  The  only  positive  action  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental  Congress  (1774)  was  its  nonimportation  agreement  which 
they  well  knew  would  strike  the  British  in  a  vital  spot.  This  agree- 
ment was  enforced  with  such  fidelity  that  clothing,  gunpowder, 
iron  ware,  and  other  necessities  soon  became  scarce.  Thereupon, 
Congress,  in  1776— 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  said  AssemtoUes,  Conventions,  and 
Councils  or  Committees  of  Safety,  that  they  take  the  earliest  measures  for 
erecting  and  establishing  in  each  and  every  Colony,  a  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  to  main- 
tain a  Correspondence  between  such  Societies  that  the  rich  and  numerous 
natural  advantages  of  this  country  for  supporting  its  inhabitants,  may  not  be 
neglected. 

After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  under  the  Confederation,  each  colony 
controlled  its  own  trade.  Because  there  was  thus  no  concerted  action 
with  regard  to  industrial  protection,  England  was  able  to  flood  the 
American  markets  with  foreign  goods  which  were  sold  at  prices 
with  which  home  manufactures  could  not  compete.  American  indus- 
try was  paralyzed,  money  became  scarce,  and  the  woiMngmen  were 
idle. 

To  meet  this  situation,  many  societies  were  organized  by  voluntary 
action  of  "patriotic  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts." 
Thus  in  Philadelphia  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
was  foimded  in  1785.  That  same  year  a  similar  society  was  incor- 
porated in  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  experi- 
mental farm.  The  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  New 
York,  though  organized  at  this  time  mainly  as  a  mutual  benefit  so- 
ciety, became  prominent  later  because  df  its  library  and  its  school, 
which  are  still  rendering  valuable  service.  The  Tammany  Society, 
**  a  goodly  company  of  consociate  brethren,  well  skilled  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,''  was  chartered  in  1789  and  was  primarily  intended  to 
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foster  industrial  interests  in  opposition  to  the  military  order  of 
Cincinnatos. 

The  leaders  in  these  associations  were  men  like  Bobert  liring- 
ston,  American  ambassador  to  France;  DeWitt  Clinton,  gOTcmor  of 
New  York;  Samuel  DeWitt,  surveyor  general  of  New  York;  and 
Stephen  van  Bensselaer.  Two  college  professors  were  also  member 
of  the  New  York  Society.  The  subjects  discussed  at  their  me^inp 
covered  a  wide  range,  e.  g.,  methods  of  fertilization,  experiments  in 
growing  com,  a  proposed  system  of  national  standards  of  w^ghti 
and  measures,  etc. 

In  1787,  the  Boston  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  in  a 
patriotic  effort  to  protect  and  develop  home  industries,  sent  a  ciico- 
lar  letter  to  other  similar  associations  urging  cooperation.  These  as- 
sociations took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  "  But  for  the  firm  bdief  and  ardent  hope  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  would  protect  and  encourage  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted.**  In  this  thej 
were  not  disappointed,  for  the  first  act  of  the  consolidated  govern- 
ment (1789)  was  a  statute  for  the  joint  purposes  of  "  raising  revenue 
and  protecting  manufactures  by  laying  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported."  The  first  Federal  patent  law  was  passed 
in  1790. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  funding  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  banking  system  furnished 
a  safe  basis  for  industrial  development  These  fiscal  measures  also 
supplied  a  powerful  economic  motive  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
unity. 

Hamilton's  Beport  on  Manufactures  (1791)  urged  that  a  Federal 
Board  for  Promoting  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce be  created  to  encourage  by  rewards  and  lucrative  premiums, 
the  introduction  of  useful  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  immigration  of  artists  and  manufacturers 
in  important  branches  of  industry.  The  Federal  board  was  never 
appointed,  but  the  report  had  an  immediate  effect  In  1791,  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  farm  products.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  (1798)  levying  a  public  tax  of  $50  for  each 
member  of  the  legislature,  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  offered  as 
rewards  for  "such  articles  of  Agricultural  Production  or  improve- 
ments in  Manufactures,  or  the  useful  Arts  ...  as  they  shall 
think  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country."  The  bill  was  not  passed 
until  1820.  The  legislature  of  New  York  State  began  lending  money 
to  individuals  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  carry  on  manufactures, 
and  in  1808  passed  an  act  granting  premiums  for  the  best  specimens 
of  woolen  cloth  manufactured  in  the  State. 
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President  Washington  added  his  voice  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  movement,  at  least  as  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned,  in  his 
final  message  to  Congress,  December  7, 1796. 

Institutions  for  promoting  It  (agriculture)  grow  up,  supported  by  the  pubUc 
purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety?  Among 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended 
with  greater  success  than  the  estabUshment  of  Boards,  composed  of  proper 
characters,  charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information  and  enabled  by 
premiums  and  smaU  pecuniary  aids  to  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment This  qpecies  of  estabUshment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of 
improvement,  by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to 
a  common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  observation  and 
spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  has 
shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  national  benefits. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  suggestion  of  "  the  farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon"  was  referred,  reported  on  January  11,  1797,  that  the  best 
way  to  promote  agriculture  was  to  excite  among  the  farmers  a  spirit 
of  enquiiy,  industry  and  experiment;  and  that  this  could  best  be 
done  by  establishing  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
internal  improvements;  because  such  societies  supplied  the  farmers 
with  the  easiest  means  of  acquiring  needed  information  and  com- 
pelled them  to  get  acquainted  with  one  another.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported which  proposed  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society.  Thirty  delegates  elected  by  the  society 
should  constitute  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture  with  a  permanent 
secretary  and  free  postage  for  its  mail.  The  biU  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  and  forgotten. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
characterized  by  a  gradual  development  of  industrial  production 
accompanied  by  a  widespread  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  en- 
lightening workers  and  encouraging  them  to  increase  production. 
The  net  result  of  this  discussion  was  to  make  clear  that  the  needs 
of  the  situation  were  the  dissemination  of  information,  the  foster- 
ing of  mutual  acqaintance  and  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  industry  and  experiment.  No  tangible  results  were  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  furnishing  facilities  for  meeting  these  needs 
beyond  the  organization  of  societies  where  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. The  century  was  thus  a  period  of  incubation  of  ideas  which 
soon  began  to  express  themselves  in  material  form. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  ideals  of  vocatiaiisl  edncatioo 
began  to  take  material  form.  In  1796  the  Massachusetts  A|friculturml 
Society  began  to  publish  its  proceedings  which  developed  in  1814  into 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Bepository  and  JoumaL  The  first 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Useful  Arts  appeared  in  1801.  For  some  years  these  associa- 
tions published  frequent  notices  and  reports  in  the  daily  papers.  As 
the  demand  for  technical  knowledge  increased,  trade  journals  were 
established.  The  Ajnerican  Farmer  was  founded  in  Baltimore  in 
1819.  The  New  England  Farmer  (Boston,  1823),  the  Country  Gen- 
tlemean  (Albany,  1834),  the  American  Cultivator  (Boston,  1839), 
the  American  Agriculturist  (New  York,  1842),  and  the  Scientific 
Ajnerican  (New  York>  1845),  are  still  meeting  the  need  that  brought 
them  into  being. 

That  the  demand  for  general  enlightenment  was  also  increasing  is 
evident  from  the  development  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
1689  the  only  paper  in  Ajnerica  appeared  monthly,  **  thirteen  months 
behind  with  the  news  beyond  Gfreat  Britain."  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  information  made  possible  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  Bache  in  1784.  By  reducing  the  price  to  one  cent  the 
New  York  Sun,  in  1833,  brought  the  daily  newspaper  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Now  more  than  2,500  dailies  and  20,000  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  are  published  regularly  in  the  United  Stales 
alone. 

In  1810,  another  project  for  eduoating  the  people  was  maugurated 
by  Elkanah  Watson  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  exhibited  a  pair  of  im- 
ported merino  sheep  in  the  market  place  and  found  that  they  were 
the  objects  of  much  interest  and  discussion.  This  led  him  to  organize 
an  idustrial  exhibition,  where  country  folk  migh^  study  the  best 
products  of  the  State  and  learn  of  new  labor-saving  inventions  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  venture  proved  a  great  success.  More 
than  2,000  attended  and  the  educational  value  was  so  evident  that 
Watson  appealed  to  John  Adams  to  help  him  secure  funds  to  finance 
other  projects  of  the  same  sort.  But  evidently  the  "  Father  of  the 
public  schools ''  saw  little  educational  worth  in  a  festival  which  so 
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little  resembled  a  conventional  school,  but  he  replied :  ^^  You  will  get 
no  aid  from  Boston;  commerce,  literature,  iheology,  medicine,  the 
university,  and  universal  politics  are  against  you."  In  spite  of  the 
weight  of  this  opposition  to  the  county  fairs,  they  soon  became  the 
most  important  annual  event  in  every  community.  In  time  the  idea 
extended  to  such  exhibitions  as  those  of  the  American  Institute 
(incorporated  in  New  York  in  1828),  and  of  the  national  and  State 
agricultural  societies.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  the  first 
international  fair  held  in  the  United  States,  was  attended  by 
9,892,625.  The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915  had  18,871,957 
paid  admissions.  Who  shall  say  which  has  contributed  more  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  American  people — ^theee  county,  State,  national, 
and  international  exhibitions,  or  the  '^  literature,  theology,  medicine, 
university,  and  universal  politics"  that  were  against  themf 

Along  with  this  growing  enlightenment  of  the  colonists  came  the 
gradual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  industrial  independence  could 
be  secured  only  through  an  industrial  efficiency  comparable  with  that 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers.  At  this  time  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  factory  system  had  progressed  much  further  in  England 
than  it  had  here,  and  this  gave  the  mother  country  an  advantage, 
which  she  sought  to  retain  by  forbidding  the  exportation  of  machin- 
ery and  the  emigration  of  skilled  workmen  to  America.  Therefore, 
in  1788,  Tench  Coxe,  a  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  at  his  own 
risk  and  expense,  made  a  contract  with  an  English  mechanic  resident 
in  Philadelphia  to  return  to  his  native  coimtry  and  secure  brass 
models  of  the  Arkwright  machines.  The  models  were  to  be  sent  to 
France  and  reshipped,  with  the  cooperation  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  American  minister  in  Paris.  The  attempt  failed;  the  models 
were  seized  and  the  agent  arrested.  Thereupon  Mr.  Coxe  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  offwing  a  reward  for  the  in- 
troduction in  this  country  of  improved  cotton  machinery.  This 
advertisement  attracted  t^e  attention  of  Samud  Slater,  who  had 
worked  in  the  Arkwright  factory. 

Disguised  as  a  sailor  Slater  escaped  to  America,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  from  memory  satisfactory  reproductions  of  the 
foreign  models.  The  "  old  mill "  which  he  established  at  Pawtucket 
in  1790  was  the  first  successful  textile  mill  driven  by  water  power  in 
America.  The  enterprise  paid  from  the  start,  improvements  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth  was  soon  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1793  gave 
further  impetus  to  the  textile  industry  and  was  the  means  of  making 
cotton  growing  the  chief  industry  of  the  South.  Steam  was  first 
used  as  the  motive  power  for  textile  mills  in  1810. 
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In  other  industries  the  spirit  of  indention  was  active-  Oliver 
Evans  devised  the  first  machinery  for  floor  mills  in  1787.  Among 
the  patents  issued  in  1790  was  one  tor  nail-making  machineiy.  In 
1791  machinery  for  thrashing  grain  was  patented.  Nicholas  L 
Eooseveldt  built  a  double  steam  pump  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000 
gallons  a  day  for  the  Philadelphia  water  works  in  1800.  The  first 
high-pressure  steam  engine  of  Oliver  Evans  appeared  in  1801.  Six 
years  later  Fulton  made  his  famous  trip  up  the  Hudson  in  the 
Clermont.  When  anthracite  coal  was  discovered  it  was  considered 
good  for  nothing  but  gravel  footwalks,  until  1812,  when  Joseph 
Smith,  the  inventor  of  the  iron  plowshare,  thought  of  burning  it 
over  a  grate,  which  made  possible  a  stronger  draft.  Among  other 
interesting  patents  of  the  period  may  be  mentioned  the  screw  pro- 
peller (1807),  soda  water  (1807),  the  hot-air  furnace  (1808),  and 
metal  pens  (1810). 

In  1816  a  committee  of  Congress  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university,  on  the  ground  that  *'  if  American  invention,  un- 
assisted, as  it  has  been,  already  excites  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  it  when  encouraged  f  " 

The  War  of  1812  was  caused  mainly  by  England's  efforts  to  con- 
trol American  trade  in  the  interests  of  British  manufacturers.  The 
embargo  and  the  nonintercourse  act,  however,  gave  the  dome^o 
manufacturers  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  This  threw  the  country  on  its  own  resources,  and, 
since  commerce  was  crippled,  turned  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
development  of  home  industries.  The  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  for  example,  where  the  number  of  spindles  in  cotton 
mills  increased  from  8,000  in  1807  to  500,000  in  1815  and  the  number 
of  employees  from  8,000  in  1811  to  76,000  in  1815. 

The  development  of  industries  made  transportation  routes  neces- 
sary. William  Penn  in  1690  proposed  joining  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  by  a  canal.  Work  was  finally  begun  in  1793 
and  completed  in  1827,  in  time  to  compete  with  the  railroad.  The 
Santee  Canal  in  South  Carolina  was  begun  in  1786  and  finished  in 
1800.  The  Middlessex  Canal,  joining  Boston  with  the  Merrimac, 
was  building  from  1793  to  1803.  These  early  canals  were  the  work 
of  foreign  engineers. 

Albeit  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson,  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  plan  for  national  roads  and  canals  in  1808,  but 
the  project  was  frustrated  by  the  war  with  England.  The  Erie 
Canal,  the  first  great  pioneer  work  of  American  engineering,  was 
built  1817-1825.  By  it  the  time  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  a  distance 
of  363  miles,  was  reduced  from  20  to  10  days.  It  was  executed  by 
three  American  judges — James  Geddes,  Benjamin  Wright,  and 
Charles  Brodhead — w  ho  had  had  no  formal  technical  training. 
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They  felt  their  way  along,  working  out  each  problem  as  it  came  with  energy 
and  determination.  What  they  did  not  understand,  they  conquered  by  diligent 
study,  unwearied  zeal,  and  sound  common  sense.  By  the  constant  exercise  of 
these  qualities  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  United  States. 

This  industrial  activity  was  accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  further  enlightenment  concerning  applied  science  and 
for  better  practical  training  for  workers.  State  legislatures  and  the 
Federal  Congress,  however,  were  slow  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  Washington's  proposal  for  a  national  board 
of  agriculture  received  but  scant  attention  in  Congress.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  bill  to  give  a  State  subsidy  to  county 
agricultural  societies  had  lain  on  the  table  since  1798.  In  1817  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  national  board  of  agriculture  with  distinctly  educative  powers, 
but  Congress  failed  to  pass  it.  The  next  year  the  Columbian  Insti- 
tution for  the  Promotion  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  was  organized 
at  Washington  by  voluntary  action  of  interested  citizens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  products  of  various  kinds,  of  publishing  dis- 
coveries, of  gathering  information  concerning  geology  and  agricul- 
ture, and  of  keeping  a  statistical  history  of  various  localities  as  to 
products,  imports,  and  exports,  and  of  publishing  an  annual  report 
on  these  subjects. 

The  first  State  to  recognize  its  obligation  to  assist  in  the  practical 
education  of  artisans  was  New  York.  In  1819  the  legislature  at 
Albany  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  county  socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures. 
Similar  legislation  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1820.  These 
efforts  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  growing  demand,  and  in  1823 
Jesse  Buel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislatire,  reported  a  bill  calling  for  the  establishment, 
at  public  expense,  of  a  State  school  of  agriculture. 

This  report  begins  by  saying  that  since  agriculture  is  the  basis  of 
all  industry,  it  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  and  fashion- 
able study.  This  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  science.  Such  a 
school  should  consist  of:  (1)  a  pattern  farm;  (2)  an  experimental 
farm;  (3)  a  manufactory  of  implements;  (4)  a  school  of  industry 
where  the  poor  may  receive  a  good  education  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts;  (5)  a  boarding  school  for  children  of  affluence;  (6) 
ah  institution  of  agriculture,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Such  a  school  would  be  of  great  benefit  (1)  to  agriculture;  (2) 
to  commerce  and  manufactures,  because  of  increased  products  of 
agriculture;  (3)  to  the  morale  of  society,  because  ideals  of  industry 
and  sobriety  would  be  fostered;  (4)  to  the  State  revenues,  because  of 
increased  canal  tolls;  and  (5)  to  political  institutions,  because  intelli- 
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gent  fanners  are  the  best  citizens.  Such  a  school  is  not  a  Utopian 
dream  since  one  has  been  conducted  for  a  number  of  ye^rs  wixk 
great  success  by  von  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland.  Tlie  con- 
ditions here  assure  us  that  a  school  of  this  type  would  meet  the  needs 
of  America. 

The  interest  in  this  report  centers  about  the  fact  that  it  desrrflje* 
so  clearly  the  kind  of  school  that  seemed  to  be  needed  in  the  ooantrr 
at  that  time.  The  Fellenberg  school  at  Hofwyl,  which  is  here  n»en- 
tioned  as  the  best  model  to  follow,  derived  its  methods  from  Pe;^- 
lozzi,  whose  educational  principles  are  these :  1.  An  all-roiind  train- 
ing must  be  given.  2.  The  nature  of  the  pupil  must  deterWiine  all 
the  details  of  his  education.  3.  "Work  in  general  is  the  surest  of 
all  exercises  for  the  attention,  and  man  is  much  more  truly  educated 
through  that  which  he  does  than  through  that  which  he  memorizes.' 
Knowledge  without  the  ability  to  apply  it  is  a  "fearful  lot  for  a 
human  being."  4.  The  method  of  learning  must  primarily  be  based 
upon  the  analysis  of  experiem^e.  "Put  the  student  on  the  road 
which  the  discoverer  of  the  subject  himself  took  and  had  to  take." 
5.  "We  get  our  knowle<lge  by  our  own  investigation  and  not  by 
endless  talk  about  the  results  of  art  and  science."  6.  Oi^ganizatioa 
and  correlation  of  experiences  are  necessary. 

The  Buel  report  closes  with  the  words:  "The  Honorable  Stephfn 
van  Rensselaer  has  offered  a  gratuitous  deed  of  lands  required  for 
the  use  of  the  institution."  The  State  legislature  was,  however,  not 
yet  ready  to  take  so  progressive  a  step,  and  the  proposed  bill  was  not 
passed.  The  next  year  van  Rensselaer  wrote  to  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Blatchf  ord : 

I  have  efitabHahed  a  school  nt  the  north  end  of  Troy  .  .  .  for  the  patpoa» 
of  Instructing  persons  wlio  may  choose  to  attply  themselves  In  tlie  appliCBtioa 
of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  Ufe.  Kly  principal  object  la  to  quality 
teachers  for  instructing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics  .  .  . 
In  the  application  of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  history 
to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.  Prom  the  trials 
which  have  been  made  by  p(»rHons  iu  my  employment  ...  I  am  InoUned  to 
believe  that  comjietent  Instructors  may  be  produced  in  the  adiool  at  Troy,  who 
will  be  highly  useful  to  the  community  in  the  diffusion  of  a  very  useful  kind 
of  knowledge,  with  its  application  to  tlie  business  of  living.  Apparatus  for 
the  necessary  experiments  has  btH»n  so  simplified  .  .  .  that  but  a  small  sum  Is 
now  required  as  an  outfit  for  an  instructor  in  tlie  proposed  branch  of  science; 
constKiuently  every  school  district  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  coarse  of 
instruction  about  once  in  two  or  three  ye^rs,  as  soon  as  we  can  fanilsb  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  prefer  this  plan  to  the  endowment  of  a  single 
public  institution,  for  the  resort  of  those  only  whose  parents  are  alUe  and 
willing  to  send  their  children  from  home  or  to  enter  them  for  several  years, 
upon  the  Fellenberg  plan.  It  seems  to  comport  better  with  the  habits  of  our 
citizens  and  the  genius  of  our  Government  to  place  the  advantages  of  asefol 
Improvement  within  the  reach  of  alU 
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The  founder  also  directed — 

that  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  a  number  of  well-cultivated  farms  and 
workshops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  school 
as  places  of  scholastic  exercise  for  students,  where  the  application  of  the 
sciences  may  be  most  conveniently  taught 

The  details  of  organization  of  the  school  were  entrusted  to  Amos 
Eaton,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  who  had  done  graduate  work 
in  science  under  Silliman  at  Yale.  The  methods  which  he  employed 
differed  from  those  of  other  schools  in  three  important  ways: 

(1)  The  pupil  Is  given  the  place  of  the  teacher  In  all  his  exercises.  Being 
under  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  his  own  resources  and  of  making  every 
subject  his  own,  he  becomes  an  adept  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  (2)  In  every 
branch  of  learning  the  student  begins  with  its  practical  appUcatlon,  and  is 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  principles  from  time  to  time  as  his 
progress  requires.  By  this  method  a  strong  desire  to  study  an  elementary 
principle  Is  excited  by  bringing  his  labors  to  a  point  where  he  perceives  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  Its  direct  application  to  a  useful  purpose.  (3)  Corporal 
exercise  Is  not  only  necessary  for  the  health  of  students,  but  for  qualifying 
them  for  the  business  of  life.  .  .  .  Such  exercise  as  running,  jumping,  climb- 
ing, scuffling  and  the  like  are  calculated  to  detract  from  that  dignity  of  de- 
portment which  becomes  a  man  of  science.  Therefore  .  .  .  such  exercises  as 
land  surveying,  general  engineering,  .  .  .  examining  workshops  and  factories, 
watching  the  progress  of  agricultural  operations  .  .  .  are  made  the  duties  of 
students  for  a  stated  number  of  hours  on  each  day.  ::» 

Prof.  Eaton  was  always  very  insistent  that  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion was — 

not  Fellenberglan,  nor  Lancastrian,  but  purely  Rensselaerean*  The  Rens- 
selaerean  scheme  for  communicating  scientific  knowledge  had  never  been  at- 
tempted on  either  continent  until  it  was  instituted  at  this  school,  two  years  ago. 
Many  indeed  mistook  it,  at  first,  for  Fellenberg's  method ;  but  Its  great  superior- 
ity has  now  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  Its  effects. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Rensselaerean  method,  with  ita  marked 
emphasis  on  motivated  self-activity  in  achieving  the  mastery  of 
things,  was  very  different  from  the  method  in  common  use  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  with  its  enforced  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases.  A  careful  analysis  shows,  however,  that  it  differed  from  the 
method  of  Fellenberg  only  in  the  means  that  were  employed  to  attain 
the  ends  described  by  the  educational  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  Both 
aimed  to  give  an  all-round  training  in  harmony  with  the  nature  oi 
the  student.  Both  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  practical  analysis  of 
experience,  personal  investigation,  and  correlation.  Both  were  thus 
striving,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  same 
ideals  of  education  for  use. 

The  year  1824  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  another  enterprise 
that  has  been  of  far-reaching  usefulness  to  technical  education. 
Samuel  V.  Merrick,  a  young  man,  21  years  of  age,  **  without  a 
mechanical  education,  with  scarcely  a  mechanical  idea/'  became  the 
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owner  of  a  workshop.  He  realized  that  "without  knowledge  he 
could  not  succeed ;  and  that  as  a  mechanic  he  was  socially  degraded, 
for  in  those  days  people  despised  mere  mechanics.'^  The  mechanics 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  him  membership  in  their  mutual  benefit 
association,  because  he  was  confessedly  not  a  mechanic.  Although  in 
1816  Count  Eumford  had  endowed  at  Harvard  a  chair  in  "  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  useful  arts,"  and  although  that  same  year  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  had  "  created  a  new  department  to  bo 
devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  science,"  Merrick  was  unable  to  get 
the  kind  of  instruction  he  needed. 

In  this  dilemma  he  decided  to  establish  a  new  institution  that 
would  meet  his  own  needs.  A  similar  effort  had  been  made  the  previ- 
ous year  by  Prof.  Keating,  who  held  the  newly  established  chair  of 
"  chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ** 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  this  effort  had  failed.  For- 
tunately, Keating  and  Merrick  combined  forces,  and  this  combination 
of  Merrick's  need  with  Keating's  knowledge  proved  effective.  The 
Franklin  Institute  began  its  long  career  of  usefulness.  One  of  its 
first  students,  a  bricklayer  named  Thomas  U.  Walter,  became  archi- 
tect of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Merrick  himself 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  objects  of  the  institute  were  the  promotion  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts — 

First,  by  the  deUvery  of  lectures  on  the  arts  and  the  appUcatlon  of  scleDce  to 
them ;  second,  by  the  formation  of  a  library  of  books  relating  to  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  and  the  opening  of  a  reading  room ;  tliird,  by  the  examination 
of  all  new  inventions  and  discoveries  by  a  committee  of  learned  and  honorable 
men ;  fourth,  by  the  publication  of  a  Journal  to  contain  essays  on  science  and 
art,  specifications  of  English  and  American  patents,  etc. ;  fifth,  by  holding  exhi- 
bitions of  American  manufactures  and  awarding  medals  to  worthy  workmen; 
Bixth,  by  building  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  institute  and  the  use  of  the 
members;  seventh,  by  collecting  machines,  minerals,  materials,  etc.,  used  In  the 
mechanic  arts;  eighth,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  In  which  should  be 
taught  architecture  and  mechanical  drawing,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts, 
mechanics,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  high  school  for  giving  young  men  a  liberal  and 
X)ractlcal  course  of  education. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  stalled  in  1826.  In  it 
mere  published  regularly  the  specifications  of  American  patents  until 
the  Patent  Office  commenced  to  issue  reports.  It  contains  the  only 
complete  list  of  American  patents  since  1825.  In  1820  the  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York  opened  its  apprentice  school 
and  library.  The  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore  (1826)  and  the 
Ohio  Mechanics,  Institute  at  Cincinnati  (1829)  are  other  similar 
schools  of  this  period.  At  this  time  (1827)  the  public  schools  reached 
the  low-water  mark  of  their  efficiency,  and  various  movements  aimed 
at  their  reorganization  were  set  on  foot. 
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During  the  first  25  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  progress  con- 
sisted in  the  achievement  of  the  ideals  that  developed  during  the 
previous  century  througK  trade  journals  and  magazines,  county  fairs, 
and  several  schools  for  training  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  conception 
that  training  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  and  fashionable  study  had  also  taken  shape 
and  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  this  might  be  done  had  been  pre- 
sented to  a  nimiber  of  State  legislatures  in  the  hope  of  securing  public 
support.  The  young  Nation  had  also  finished  its  apprenticeship  to 
foreign  masters  and  achieved  industrial  independence.  A  national 
individuality  was  beginning  to  appear  with  well-defined  attitudes 
and  interesta 
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The  first  important  new  project  that  gave  opportanity  for  free 
expression  of  the  national  temperament  was  ibe  buildin^^  of  the  rail- 
i-oad.  In  1812  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  the  engiiie«r  whose  son 
later  founded  Stevens  Institute,  had  presented  to  the  Xew  York  SUU 
commissioners  complete  and  detailed  specifications  for  building  and 
operating  a  steam  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Stevens  later 
demonstrated  that  his  plan  was  practical  by  building  a  steam  loco- 
motive that  carried  six  passengers  around  a  circular  experimental 
track  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour.  But  his  suggestion  was 
laughed  out  of  court  as  visionary  by  such  keen  and  progressive 
lawyers  and  diplomats  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and 
Robert  Livingston.  The  Erie  Canal  was  built  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1825.  Seven  years  later  the  steam  locomotive  "De  Witt  Clinfon'' 
made  its  celebrated  trial  trip  over  the  new  line  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1827,  began  opera- 
tions with  horses  for  motive  power.  The  line  hap|>ened  to  pass 
through  some  property  owned  by  Peter  Cooper,  then  proprietor  of 
an  iron  mill  near  Baltimore.  Cooper  had  a  vision  of  what  might  be 
if  steam  were  used  in  place  of  horses.  He  also  realized  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  road  meant  an  enhanced  value  for  his  property.  With 
characteristic  American  and  engineering  spirit,  he  determined  to 
prove  that  locomotives  could  be  made  to  do  the  work.  His  espen- 
mental  model,  the  "  Tom  Thumb,"  built  with  crude  tools,  with  rifle 
barrels  for  fire  tubes  in  its  boiler,  weighed  about  1  ton  and  de- 
veloped  about  1  horsepower.  On  one  of  its  early  trips,  while  Cooper 
was  driving  it,  it  fell  in  with  one  of  the  regular  trains  drawn  hf  a 
"splendid  gray  horse."  A  race  ensued  in  which  Cooper  slowly 
gained  the  lead  until  the  belt  on  the  blower  broke;  the  steam  pressure 
fell,  and  the  horse  won.  None  the  less,  he  had  demonstrated  that 
the  iron  horse  was  practicable. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  then  building,  were 

debating  this  same  problem  and  had  made  estimates  on  the  relatire 

cost  of  horses  and  of  steam.    Their  chief  engineer,  Horatio  Allen,  who 

had  visited  England  and  studied  Stephenson's  engineS|  succeeded  ia 
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convincing  them  that  even  thoiigh  their  own  «3tiinates  wer^  as  yet 
inconclusive,  the  probability  of  material  improvement  in  the  hoi^se 
was  relatively  small,  while  in  the  case  of  the  locomotive  ^^the  end  is 
not  yet"    They  unanimously  elected  to  try  steam. 

The  building  of  this  road  was  typical  of  all  railroad  building  in 
America.  It  was  an  imcertain  venture  at  best.  In  England,  the  rail- 
roads followed  the  population,  and  a  rich  traffic  was  waiting  for  them 
on  the  opening  day ;  there  the  companies  could  afford  to  build  straight 
and  level  tracks,  regardless  of  expense.  But  in  America  distances 
were  long  and  population  scattered.  Capital  and  confidence  wei'e 
scarce.  Profits  depended  on  whether  or  not  the  population  would 
follow  the  road.  Hence,  great  economy  was  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  original  costs. 

Even  in  the  face  of  conditions  such  as  these,  Allen  belie\Ted  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  build  locomotives  that  could  dimb  hills  and 
round  curves  with  safety.  When  the  line  out  a  hill  he  did  not  tunnel 
through  it,  but  ran  around  or  over  it.  In  other  words,  he  constructed 
the  best  line  possible  for  the  money  available  and  then  devise^l  a 
locomotive  that  was  powerful  enough  to'  master  the  grades  and 
flexible  enough  to  operate  successfully  on  a  rough  and  sinumis  track. 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  railroad  in  America  was  solved  by  first 
adapting  the  track  to  the  country  and  then  adapting  the  engine  to  the 
track.  This  solution  divided  the  responsibility  between  the  civil  and 
the  mechanical  engineer.  It  has  been  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  road  and  engine  building  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  professions  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Many  of  the  civil  engineers  who  built  the  railroads  were  trained 
in  field  work  on  canals.  Prior  to  1840,  Hensselaer  had  graduated 
151  men.  Of  the  first  thousand  cadets  at  West  Point,  150  became 
engineers,  many  of  whom  were  prominent  in  early  railroad  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  built  the  locomotives  had  no  formal 
technical  training.  John  Stevens  and  Horatio  Allen  were  graduates 
of  Columbia.  But  Peter  Cooper,  Phineas  Davis,  Ross  Winans,  and 
William  Norris,  who  developed  the  motive  power  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  Thomas  Rogers  and  M.  W.  Baldwin,  heads  of  the 
locomotive  works  bearing  their  names — these  men  who  contributed 
most  to  the  development  of  the  locomotive — were  educated  beyond 
the  grammar  school  entirely  in  the  school  of  experience.  Yet  so 
ingenious  was  their  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  that  within  15  years 
of  the  first  beginning  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of  American 
locomotive  practice.  On  the  lines  which  they  marked  out  the  puffy, 
pokey,  smoking  rattletrap  of  1832,  whose  limit  was  15  tons  15  miles 
per  hour,  and  whose  starting  *' jerked  the  passengers  from  under 
iheir  hats ''  has  grown  into  the  silent,  swift,  and  powerful  leviathan 
of  to-day. 
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Although  the  main  principles  of  American  locomotive  practice 
were  determined  by  1846,  three  important  mechanical  inventions 
since  then  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  travel. 
These  are  the  Pullman  car  (1864) ;  the  Westinghouse  air  brake 
(1869);  and  the  Hall  automatic  block  signals  (1871),  Since  these 
were  all  the  work  of  men  who  had  no  formal  technical  schooling,  it 
is  clear  that  transportation  by  machines — the  engineering  achieve- 
ment that  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  whole  industrial  fabric — was  accom- 
plished before  engineering  schools  had  really  begun  to  train  men  for 
the  work. 

The  difficulties  that  the  early  builders  of  railroads  had  to  over- 
come were  not  limited  to  the  scaling  of  mountains  and  the  building 
of  tracks  and  locomotives.  They  have  had  to  educate  the  educators. 
Thus,  in  1829  the  guardians  of  education  in  the  persons  of  the  school 
board  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  seriously  considered  the  propriety  of  using 
the  schoolhouse  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  whether  the 
railroad  was  practical  or  not.    They  said : 

You  are  welcome  to  use  the  schoolhouse  to  debate  all  proper  questions  In, 
but  such  things  as  railroads  are  impossibilities  and  rank  Infidelity.  There  Ls 
nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  about  them.  If  God  bad  designed  that  His  Intel- 
ligent creatures  should  travel  at  the  frightful  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
by  steam,  He  would  have  clearly  foretold  It  through  His  holy  prophets.  It  is  a 
device  of  Satan  to  lead  immortal  souls  down  to  Hell. 

Simultaneously  with  the  building  of  the  railroads,  there  was  devel- 
oping in  Virginia  another  application  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  the 
convenience  of  man  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick.  The 
son  of  a  farmer,  with  only  a  few  years  of  elementary  schooling,  he 
devised  and  constructed  in  1831  a  machine  that  by  1860  was  saving 
the  country  $55,000,000  per  year.  So  important  was  this  invention 
that  the  French  Government  decorated  him  as  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  "  having  done  more  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  living  man." 

Greater  speed  in  harvesting  made  possible  larger  farms  than  could 
be  had  in  the  East.  Tliis  made  necessary  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
roads and  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  railroads  were 
still  further  developed  to  ship  the  farmer's  products  East  again. 
Thus  the  railroads  followed  the  reaper.  Together  they  have  been 
the  chief  factors  in  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the  Nation.  But  the 
making  of  locomotives  and  of  harvesting  machinery  has  always  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  graduated  at 
engineering  schools. 

The  railroad  and  the  reaper  were,  however,  not  the  only  expres- 
sions of  the  engineering  spirit  in  the  country.  Before  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876,  more  than  100,000  patents  had  been  issued,  and 
"^  exhibition  itself  bore  witness  to  their  variety  and  their  labor- 
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saving  utility.  Among  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the 
telegraph,  by  Joseph  Henry  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (1842) ;  the  sewing 
machine,  by  Elias  Howe  (1846) ;  the  rotary  printing  press,  by  R.  M. 
Hoe  (1846) ;  structural  iron  beams,  by  Peter  Cooper  (1854) ;  the  type- 
writer, by  Charles  Thurber  (1843) ;  vulcanized  rubber,  by  Charles 
Goodyear  (1844) ;  passenger  elevator,  by  E.  G.  Otis  (1852) ;  and  the 
Corliss  engine  (1850). 

These  and  many  other  less  striking  innovations  changed  the  entire 
nature  of  American  domestic  and  industrial  life  in  the  50  years  from 
1820  to  1870.  The  revolution  wrought  in  domestic  life  has  been 
fi^equently  described  and  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  For  this  dis- 
cussion the  important  changes  were  those  wrought  in  the  distribution 
of  the  workers  among  the  various  "  gainful  occupations  of  benefit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  commonwealth."  These  changes  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


1^0. 
1840. 
1870. 
1910. 


Number  of  workers  per  1,000. 


Agricul- 
ture. 


830 
776 
476 
329 


Manufao- 
ture8,trade, 
and  trans- 
portation. 


170 
190 
314 
482 


Profeeslona] 

and 

persona] 

service. 


35 
210 
189 


Rate  of  change  per  1,000  per  year. 


Agricul- 
ture. 


-  Z75 

-laoo 

-  3.C8 


Manufao-  jProfessioDal 
and 


ture<«.trade, 
and  trans- 
portation. 


-1-1.00 
-f-4,13 
+4.20 


personal 
8er\ice. 


+5.83 
-  .52 


The  above  figures  show  clearly  the  acceleration  which  the  railroads 
and  the  reaper  produced  in  the  industrial  reorganization  of  the 
country.  In  the  20  years  prior  to  1840  the  drift  away  from  agricul- 
ture into  other  pursuits  had  been  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  2.75  per 
1,000  per  year.  But  in  the  next  30  years  this  drift  was  nearly  four 
times  as  great.  More  than  half  of  those  who  sought  other  occupa- 
tions than  agriculture  during  this  period  are  classified  in  1870  in 
the  personal  service  group — domestic  servants,  hotel  keepers,  waiters, 
laundresses,  nurses,  barbers,  bootblacks,  and  the  like — a  striking 
proof  of  the  changes  produced  by  machinery  in  the  habits  of  domestic 
life.  The  majority  of  the  other  half  entered  the  rapidly  developing 
fields  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  transportation. 

Since  1870  the  proportion  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  personal 
service  group  has  remained  constant,  and  the  drift  from  agriculture 
to  coToimerce  and  manufactures  has  continued  at  a  constant  average 
yearly  rate.  In  other  words,  the  general  outlines  of  the  industrial 
reorganization  were  determined  before  1870.  Since  then  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  Nation  has  consisted  in  the  gradual  perfection, 
sublimation,  intensification,  and  expansion  of  the  tendencies  there 
expressed. 
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Up  to  1870  the  engineering  schools  of  the  United  States  bad 
graduated  less  than  900  students.  The  census  report  for  that  jear 
gives  the  number  of  engineers  in  the  country  as  7^4.  Hence  at  that 
time  certainly  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  eight  practicing  eo- 
gineers  was  a  college  graduate.  Therefore  the  engineering  colleges 
exerted  relatively  little  influence  in  laying  the  foundations  and  de- 
termining the  general  outlines  of  the  industrial  reorganization.  They 
seem  to  have  been  the  consequences  rather  than  causes  of  the  trans- 
formation. 

Evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  conclusion  has  already  been  pre- 
sented in  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  arts  and  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  proceedings  of 
tliese  institutions  are  full  of  discussions  of  the  new  problems  tJiat 
were  met  in  the  development  of  industrial  projects.  Though  the 
solutions  often  strike  one  now  as  rather  crude,  they  worked.  Manu- 
factures flourished  and  money  became  plentiful.  Tlie  tariff  was 
raised,  the  national  debt  paid,  and  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Congress  had  begim  (1836)  to  distribute  this  surplus  among  the 
States  for  purposes  of  education  and  internal  improvements  when 
the  panic  of  1837  brought  the  financial  game  to  a  sudden  halt. 

On  the  other  hand,  farms  continued  to  yield  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing crop  per  acre,  showing  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Twenty  years 
before  the  United  States  had  been  exporting  some  $14,000,000  worth 
of  breadstuffs  annually,  but  in  1837  it  was  necessary  to  import  aboot 
$8,000,000  worth.  The  decrease  in  value  of  farm  products  was  esti- 
mated at  10  cents  per  acre  per  year,  or  about  $10,000,000  per  year  for 
the  whole  country.  Old  farms  in  the  East  were  being  de^rted  either 
for  virgin  farms  in  the  West  or  for  manufacturing  enterprises. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  efforts  to  secure  pubhc  support  for 
schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  were  renewed  at  this  time. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Franklin  Institute  presented  a  petition  to  the 
State  legislature  on  December  7,  1887,  praying  for  the  establishm^it 
of  a  State  school  of  practical  arts.  Such  a  school  had  been  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  the  Institute,  finances  had  not  yet  permitted  of 
its  realization.  The  legislature  was  besieged  by  memorials  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  urging  favorable  action  on  this  petititm.  Sim* 
ilarly  in  New  York  the  legislature  passed  an  "act  to  inoorporate  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  School"  in  1836.  The  act  carried 
with  it  no  appropriation  but  left  the  support  of  the  institution  to 
private  subscription.  When  this  project  failed,  an  "act to  encolirage 
agriculture'*  was  introduced  (1839)  which  carried  with  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  the  local  agricultural 
societies  and  a  State  board  of  agriculture.  This  act  called  forth  a 
deluge  of  petitions  in  its  favor  from  aU  parts  of  the  State.  Nona 
of  these  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools. 
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The  Smithsonian  bequest  of  $500,000  '^  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men''  was  accepted  by  Congress  in 
1836.  To  the  friends  of  industry  this  seemed  to  offer  a  possibility 
of  establishing  a  national  agricultural  sdiool,  for  several  memorials 
were  sent  to  Congress  urging  the  use  of  at  least  part  of  the  fund 
for  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge."  In  1841, 
a  national  convwition  was  called  in  Washington  to  organize  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
bequest  for  a  "  great  school  and  library  of  agricultural  science  and 
experiment  with  a  garden  that  should  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Smithson."    But  a  committee  of  tlie  House  had  reported  in  1840 — 

that  tbe  declareil  object  of  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson  to  the  United  States 
of  America  being  the  foundation,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  of  an  establish* 
ment  ''for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  no  appropria- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fund  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  chUdren  or  youth 
of  these  United  States  would  fulfil  the  intent  of  the  testator. 

The  establishment  of  an  astronomical  observatory  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  faded  away. 

This  report  was  not  approved  by  Congress  and  the  question  was 
referred  (184:6)  to  a  new  committee  whose  chairman,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  bad  been  educated  at  the  Fellenberg  school  at  Hofwyl.  This 
1846  report  states  that  "  Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
may  be  accomplished  most  effectively  through  the  common  schools; 
and  whereas  knowledge  may  be  essentially  increased  by  scientific 
research  and  by  spreading  a  taste  for  science  and  the  arts,"  there- 
fore the  fund  should  be  used  to  establish  a  school.  This  school  should 
support — 

a  professor  of  agriculture,  a  normal  department,  a  professor  of  common  school 
Instruction,  and  such  otlier  professors,  chiefly  of  the  more  useful  sciences  and 
arts,  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  a  tliorough  scientific  and  liberal  course  of 
Instruction  as  to  qualify  men  for  teachers  of  the  more  important  branches  of 
science. 

It  should  not  have  ".any  school  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  nor  any 
professor  of  ancient  languages."  Congress,  however,  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  utilizing  the  bequest  of  a  foreigner  to  relieve  these  United 
States  of  the'  "solemn  and  indisputable  obligation  incmnbent  on 
parents  and  guardians"  of  properly  educating  their  children. 
Twenty  years  later  the  land-grant  colleges  were  established  at  public 
expense,  and  their  subsequent  development  along  the  lines  of  this 
report  has  demontrated  its  far-sighted  wisdom. 

Since  Congress  also  believed  that  "  the  Government  can  not,  with- 
out violating  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  become  ...  a 
censor  of  any  department  of  the  press,  an  arbiter  of  science,  or  a 
publisher  of  works  of  mere  literature  or  philosophy,  any  more  than 
of  morals  or  theology,"  the  functions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
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were  finally  defined  in  an  act  (1846)  that  was  a  careful  compromise 
among  the  claims  of  a  library,  a  museum,  a  research  institution,  and 
a  publishing  center. 

While  these  efforts  for  education  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
were  making  progress,  another  school  movement  with  totally  different 
aims  and  ideals  was  developing  in  New  England.  Massacliusetts 
and  Connecticut,  in  1837-8,  created  their  State  boards  of  education 
and  called  as  their  respective  secretaries  those  two  notable  lawyers 
and  legislators,  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard.  Having  ^  aban- 
doned jurisprudence  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  larger  sphere  of 
mind  and  morals,"  these  two  men  went  enthusiastically  to  work  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  system  of  public  schooling  at  public  expense. 
Curiously  enough,  as  has  been  noted,  the  fact  that  the  training  of 
every  one  to  some  "  gainful  occupation  "  is  one  of  the  importajit  justi- 
fications of  taxation  for  public  education  was  forgotten.  The  idea 
legalized  in  1C47,  that  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  were  merely 
"  to  teach  all  such  children  as  may  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade, 
and  to  instruct  youth  so  f arr  as  they  may  be  fited  for  the  university  ^ 
had  then  become  an  unquestioned  and  unimpeachable  tradition. 
Therefore  the  two  movements  developed  independently  and  have 
seemed  until  very  recently  quite  incompatible  with  each  other. 

The  20  years  from  1837  to  1857— the  age  of  the  "  Forty-Xiner ''— 
have  been  called  the  "  Golden  Age."  In  this  brief  period  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  quadrupled,  and  the  per  capita  wealth  more 
than  doubled.  The  Federal  treasury  overflowed,  the  tariff  rates 
were  lowered  and  reduced  by  Walker  to  a  strict  business  basis,  and 
industry  flourished  on  every  hand. 

This  unprecedented  prosperity  and  expansion  of  the  mechanic 
arts  made  the  need  of  more  definite  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
science  so  apparent  that  Congress  began  at  last  to  recognize  the 
demand.  Thus  in  the  early  years  of  steam  traflic  there  were  so  many 
disasters  due  to  boiler  explosions  and  fires  that  a  Federal  investiga- 
tion was  demanded.  The  report  (1838)  lists -256  such  accidents, 
which  had  resulted  in  1,704  killed  and  480  injured.  Profs.  SiUiman 
and  Olmstead,  of  Yale,  were  consulted  in  the  matter  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  suggest  provisions  for  greater  safety  of  construction. 
The  general  conclusion  was  that  accidents  were  not  due  to  faulty 
construction  of  machinery  so  much  as  to  ignorance  and  careles- 
ness  of  those  in  charge.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  Federal  inspection  of  steamboats  and  the  licensing  of  masters  and 
engineers. 

In  1839  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  was  given  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  statistics  of  crops  and  such 
other  information  as  seemed  likely  to  promote  agriculture.     This 
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appropriation  was  gradually  increased  as  the  propaganda  grew  in 
popularity.  Petitions  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  agriculture  began 
to  appear  in  1840,  but  the  bureau  was  not  established  until  1862. 
The  present  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet 
rank,  was  created  in  1889. 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  memorials  and  petitions  that  were 
submitted  to  Congress  at  this  time  without  noting  a  gradual  change 
in  their  tone.  The  earlier  ones,  like  those  of  Walter  K.  Johnson  and 
Charles  L.  Fleischman  (1838),  urge  Federal  support  of  a  school  of 
applied  science,  because  such  an  institution  will  prove  a  public  bene- 
factor by  assuring  better  crops,  increasing  the  public  wealth,  and 
making  worthy  citizens.  Some  of  the  documents  depict  the  beneficent 
results  that  will  follow  when  agriculture  has  become  a  learned  pro- 
fession on  a  par  with  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  In  other  words, 
these  early  documents  justify  Federal  support  of  schools  of  agri- 
culture on  the  ground  of  the  service  such  schools  may  render  to  the 
Nation. 

Later  memorialists,  like  John  S.  Skinner  (1848),  *'feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  for  enlightening  this  great  pursuit  at  least 
as  much  of  the  public  treasure  as  is  given  for  the  support  of  naval 
and  military  schools  now  maintained  for  improvement  in  the  science 
of  war."  Since  the  farmers  "  possess  not  the  means  of  concentratiiig 
and  giving  expression  to  their  views  that  other  classes  enjoy  and 
on  all  occasions  so  promptly  exercise^^'*  it  is  fitting  that  Congress 
should  do  something  for  the  farmer,  too.  This  argument  proved 
finally  eflFective  with  Congress. 

The  growth  of  the  demand  for  public  support  of  training  in 
applied  science  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  increasing  number  of 
memorials  to  Congress,  but  also  by  the  activities  in  a  number  of  the 
States.  The  propaganda  was  not  limited  to  agriculture,  but  included 
also  the  other  industries.  Thus,  in  New  York,  in  response  to  repeated 
petitions  from  the  American  Institute,  the  State  agricultural  soci- 
eties, and  from  individuals,  the  House  committee  on  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  common  schools  reported  favorably  on  September  11, 
1847,  an  act  "  for  procuring  an  experimental  farm,  and  to  establish 
a  workshop  for  experimenting  in  mechanical  operations  and  a  school 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  This  act  failed 
to  become  law.  Each  year  saw  the  proposition  revived  in  one  form 
or  another,  only  to  be  rejected.  State  legislatures,  like  Congress, 
seemed  to  regard  these  eflForts  as  the  work  of  educational  enthusiasts 
and  were  not  yet  persuaded  that  the  farmers  themselves  really 
wanted  such  a  school. 

This  conception  was  in  the  main  true.  For  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  in  both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
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and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  time  clearly 
recognized  the  fundamental  importance  of  production  for  national 
life,  there  still  harbored  in  the  background  of  the  public  mind,  the 
fact  that  taxation  for  education  in  the  useful  arts  was  connected  with 
training  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  that  manual  skill  in  the 
mechanic  arts  was  in  some  way  incompatible  with  the  social  posi- 
tion of  a  gentlemen.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  slowness  of  the  progress  in  this  educational  movement  was  due 
to  this  general  social  atmosphere  which  has  until  very  recently  been 
powerful  enough  to  hamper  effectively  the  development  of  voca- 
tional training.  In  spite  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the  practical  ar- 
gument for  such  training,  it  has  required  a  century  of  struggle  to 
elevate  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  the  rank  of  a  fashionable 
study.  This  fact  suggests  that  educational  reform  is  not  so  mudi  a 
matter  of  the  technique  of  the  schools  as  it  is  of  the  social  instincts 
and  intuitions  of  the  people. 

The  period  from  1825  to  1860  was  therefore  marked  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  industry  and  invention,  the  reorganization  of  social 
structure  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  type,  and  the  in- 
crease  in  the  respect  paid  to  manual  work.  Several  schools  were  es- 
tablished by  private  benefactions  as  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  was  thus  a  period  of  winning  fortunes  and  opening  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  of  inauguration  of  the  a^e  of  machinery. 
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The  first  financial  support  for  a  school  of  practical  arts  came  from 
private  benefaction.  In  1847,  Abbott  Lawrence  gave  $50,000  to  Har- 
vaitl  for  a  school  to  encourage  "  the  three  great  practical  branches 
to  which  scientific  education  could  be  applied,  viz:  (1)  Engineering, 
(2)  mining,  (3)  manufacture  of  machinery."  According  to  the 
deed  of  gift,  "  the  sciences,  investigating  the  pix)perties  and  uses  of 
materials  employed  in  the  arts ;  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture,  and 
drawing  are  all  studies  which  should  be  pursued  in  one  or  all  of  the 
principal  divisions," 

The  same  year  that  Lawrence  made  his  bequest  to  Harvard  (1847), 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Yale  catalog: 

Profs.  Silliman  and  Norton  have  opened  a  laboratory  on  the  college  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts 
and  agriculture. 

Prof.  Norton  was  permitted  to  hold  the  chair  of  agricultural 
chemistry  on  condition  that  he  should  draw  no  salary.  The  short 
course  in  agriculture  given  by  Prof.  Norton  attracted  more  than  500 
farmers  to  New  Haven  for  scientific  instruction.  Until  1860  this 
entire  enterprise,  the  beginning  of  true  university  work  in  America, 
was  housed  mainly  in  the  chapel  attic,  when  the  gift  of  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield  furnished  a  home  and  a  name. 

In  both  these  institutions  the  scientific  school  was  kept  distinct 
from  the  **  college  proper ;"  the  scientific  student  lived  in  a  different 
building,  had  lectures  and  recitations  in  different  rooms,  was  in- 
structed by  different  professors,  and  was  graduated  at  a  different 
time  and  place.  Nay,  whether  it  was  that  young  men  taking  scientific 
studies  were  considered  as  ipso  facto  lost  souls,  or  as  having  no  souls 
to  be  saved  at  all,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  students'  seats  at 
chapel — ^they  were  practically  held  as  of  an  inferior  order. 

A  third  independent  movement  for  the  creation  of  schools  of 
applied  science  came  to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  Uiis  period  in  the 
founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  school  was  founded  were  formulated  by  William 
Barton  Rogers,  its  first  president,  in  two  pamphlets,  "  Objects  and 
Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology''  (1861),  and  "Scope  and  Plan 
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of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  "  (1864).  According  to  President 
Rogers — 

the  productive  talent  of  the  community,  as  measured  by  Its  proficieiicy  in  the 
practical  arts  demands  that  systematic  training  in  the  applied  »cienc€M  whldi 
can  alone  give  to  the  industrial  classes  a  sure  mastery  over  the  mat»ials  and 
processes  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Such  a  training  has  l)ecome  iDdis> 
pensable  to  fit  us  for  successful  competition  with  other  nations  in  the  race  of 
industrial  activity  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 

In  the  institute  there  sliould  be  a  "School  of  Industrial  Science 
and  Art"  where — 

I)ersons  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits  might  secure  such  training 
and  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the  increased 
efficiency  due  to  enlarged  views  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamental  pria- 
cii)les,  together  with  adequate  practice  In  observation  and  experiment,  and  in 
the  delineation  of  objects,  processes  and  machinery. 

The  teaching  of  science  ...  is  especially  adapted  to  fulfill  another,  and  in 
some  respects  a  higher  purpose  by  leading  the  thoughts  of  the  practical  stu<lent 
into  those  wide  and  elevated  regions  of  reflection  to  which  the  study  of  natare*i 
laws  never  fails  to  conduct  tlie  mind.  Thus  linking  the  daily  details  of  his  pro- 
fession with  the  gi-ander  physical  agencies  around  him,  and  with  much  of 
what  is  agreeable  and  ennobling  in  the  contemplation  of  external  things,  it 
would  insensibly  elevate  and  refine  his  character  and  contribute  to  the  dieer- 
fulness  as  it  aided  the  efficiency  of  his  labours. 

In  putting  this  revolutionary  doctrine  into  effect,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  conventional  college  of  the  time 
should  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  institution,  for  President 
Rogers  had  himself  served  25  years  as  a  college  professor  and  all  the 
inembei's  of  tlie  first  faculty  were  men  trained  in  standard  colleges. 
For  this  reason,  there  seemed  to  be  no  incongruity  in  establishing  an 
institute  of  technology  with  a  faculty  composed  of  men  who,  how- 
ever progressive  and  high-minded  they  may  have  been,  yet  had  no 
experience  with  engineering  practice.  Apparently  it  caused  no  mis- 
givings to  transfer  the  departments  of  mathematics,  English,  foreign 
languages  and  history  bodily  from  the  standard  coU^^  to  the  new 
school  and  to  require  the  prospective  engineer  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  these  standardized  subjects  for  two  years. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  origin  of  these  early  schools  of  applied 
science  was  totally  different  from  that  of  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. These  latter  were  organized  by  practitioners  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  apprenticeship  system ;  and  they  have  always  been  controUed 
and  maintained  by  men  in  active  practice.  But  the  schools  of  tech- 
nology were  organized  by  college  professors  who  were  eager  to  put 
science  to  use,  but  who  lacked  practical  experience  with  industiial 
production. 

Tlie  three  schools  that  have  been  mentioned  were  privately  en- 
dowed institutions.  ^In  the  founding  of  State  supported  colleges  of 
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practical  arts  the  way  was  led  by  Michigan.  The  constitution  of  1850 
states  that  the  legislature  "  shall  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school."  ^^he  school  was  finally 
opened  in  1857.  The  prospectus  says,  "  At  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution, a  System  of  Labor  and  a  System  of  Instruction  must  be 
adopted  and  they  must  be  harmonized  with  each  other.'^  When  the 
school  was  dedicated,  May  18, 1857,  Gov.  Bingham  declared  that — 

one  of  the  highest  ohjects  to  he  attained  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  is  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  character  of  labor.  This  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  increased  amount  of  knowledge,  by  making  the  laborer  Intelli- 
gent, so  that  an  active,  enlightened  thought  shall  acompany  the  hand  In  guiding 
the  plow  and  In  all  the  various  operations  of  the  field. 

This  "Michigan  idea  "  is  distinct  from  the  movement  that  was  ac- 
tively agitated  from  1820  to  1840  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
labor  in  literary  institutions.  The  latter  regarded  manual  labor  as 
essential  for  "  invigorating  and  preserving  hiealth,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  pecuniary  profit,"  and  was  replaced  later  by  college  athletics. 
Michigan  held  "  the  grand  idea  that  self-sustaining  labor  can  go  hand 
in  hand  with  mental  culture  and  refinement  of  taste"  when  it  is 
**  inseparably  connected  with  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Thus 
allied,  employment  should  be  a  charm  instead  of  a  drudgery." 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  president  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  Joseph  C.  Williams,  who  formulated  the  ideals  of  the 
institution,  was  brought  up  in  Massachusetts  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1831.  After  25  years'  experience  in  the  West,  he  saw,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  inaugural  address,  that  — 

we  have  no  guides,  no  precedents.  We  have  to  mark  out  tlie  course  of  studies 
and  the  whole  discipline  and  policy  to  be  followed  In  the  administration  of  the 
Institution.  There  are  numerous  agricultural  schools  In  Europe,  but  while  an 
Inspection  would  afford  Important  vital  suggestions,  they  would  afford  no 
models  for  us.  The  schools  of  Europe,  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  for  the 
present  be  designed  for  the  stewards,  factors,  and  hirers  of  the  soil,  who  use 
the  laborers  as  serfs  and  Instruments.  In  this  country,  the  landlord,  farmer, 
middleman,  and  laborer  are  united  In  the  same  man,  the  lord  of  his  own  acres, 
and  by  necessity  he  must  have  an  education  to  suit  his  own  fortunate  condition. 

The  "Michigan  idea"  that  manual  labor  is  educative  when  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  proved 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  American  conditions.  It  recognized  that 
''  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  affords  scope  for  thought "  and  util- 
ized the  "  interest  which  studies  and  labor  may  be  made  to  shed  upon 
each  other."  Under  these  conditions  "what  students  observe  while 
at  labor  stimulates  them  to  the  study  of  principles  "  and  the  "  pupil 
finds  it  to  his  educational  advantage  to  work."  On  Saturdays,  when 
labor  is  optional,  "  five-sixths  of  the  students  request  it." 

Because  of  its  faithful  adherence  to  these  principles  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  became  the  leader  in  this  field  and  an  inspira- 
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tion  to  many  other  similar  sdiools  in  the  30  years  of  experimentation 
that  followed. 

Althougli  the  agricultural  societies  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Korth  Carolina,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  States  were 
vigorously  discussing  the  subject  and  petitioning  Congress  and  their 
State  legislatures  for  funds  for  this  purpose,  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  other  State  in  which  an  agricultural  school  supported  by  public 
funds  was  established  before  Congress  gave  serious  attention  to  the 
matter.  Here  in  1854,  the  citizens  of  Center  Coimty  raised  $10,000, 
the  State  agricultural  society  subscribed  an  eq«al  amouAt,  and  land 
was  purchased  for  a  school  near  Bellefonte*  The  State  contributed 
$50,000  in  1857  and  the  institution  opened  its  doors  in  1859. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  explain  that  "  the  Farm  School  pro- 
poses to  impart  an  educaticm  which  is  appropriate  to  the  farmer-^ 
which  educates  his  body  to  the  art^  as  well  as  his  mind  to  the  $cienee 
of  farming.'*  "  Science^  art,  and  labor  must  be  corabiaed"  in  an 
institution  which  ^  improves  the  mind  of  the  agriculturist  and  trains 
his  hands." 

Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  the  first  president,  began  his  career  as  a  black- 
smith's apprentice.  By  dint  of  hard  work  he  secured  some  elemen- 
tary schooling  and  was  able  to  spend  four  years  abroad  studying 
chemistry  at  Paris,  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Gottingen,  where  he 
took  his  Ph.  D.  degree.  "  Passionately  fond  of  scientific  ref^mrch," 
especially  in  agricultural  chemistry,  he  returned,  enthusiastic  over 
foreign  school  methods,  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  agricultural 
education  in  America. 

The  aims  of  the  new  school  are  presented  by  Dr.  Pugh  under  tofat 
heads : 

First,  as  a  purely  educational  institution,  its  course  of  instruction 
^'  not  only  affords  the  student  the  facts  of  science,  but  it  disciplinea 
his  mind  to  habits  of  thought,  and  enables  him  fully  to  ccHnprebend 
the  abstract  principles  involved  in  the  practical  operations  of  Hfe.** 
Second,  as  a  practical  institution,  the  student  must  **  be  taught  the 
practical  applications  in  the  field  and  laboratory  of  the  principles 
he  studies  in  the  classroom ;  and  manual  labor  is  also  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  maintenance  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry." Third,  as  an  experimental  institution,  **  private  labora- 
tories, with  means  for  investigation,  will  be  fitted  np  for  graduates  of 
this  or  any  other  college  in  which  to  pursue  prolonged,  special  sci- 
entific investigation."  Fourth,  as  a  means  of  protecting  industrial 
interests,  it  will  "diffuse  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  more 
extended  scientific  knowledge  among  farmers"  to  protect  them  from 
"  quacks,  imposters,  and  ignorant  empiricists.*' 
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This  separation  of  the  purely  eduealioBal  f]-<Hn  the  praetical  and 
the  experixzuental  was  a  forei^  ideal  that  did  not  thrive  in  tiie 
environmenl  to  whSch  it  was  transplaiited*  Being  ^^  taught  the  prac- 
tkal  application  in  the  field  and  laboratory  of  the  prineipks  studied 
in  tlie  classroom  '^  did  not  furnish  the  stimukis  given  by  the  Michi- 
gan plan*  Manual  labor  ^for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
maintenance  of  habits  of  industry  **  was  very  unpopular  with  both 
faculty  and  studenta  After  Dr.  Pugh's  untimefy  death  in  1863 
the  force  of  hi&  personal  inspiration,  was  gone^.  and  the  school  rapidly 
became  a  ^  mere  Hterary  coH^e."  In  1880,  a  legklative  committee 
made  axk  investigation  and  the  legislature  voted — 

to  pay  no  more  money  to  said  Pennsylvania  State  GoUege  until  it  shall  be 
sntisfaetorUy  shown  .  .  .  that  the  agricnltaral  and  aiechanical  interests  of  the 
State  are  reeeftvlnc  from  such  college  actual  benefits  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

A  reorganization  ^^broogM  the  college  back  into  its  legitimate 
pathway,"  and  it  has  since  prospered  and  grown,  strong,  al(mg  with 
the  other  State  college  of  agricultnre  and  mechanic  arts  that  fol- 
lowed the  methods  evolved  from  the  Michigan  idea. 

The  contributions  of  New  York  to  this  movement — namely,  the 
subsidizing  of  the  agricultural  societies  (1819),  the  Buel  Report 
(182S),  the  Bensselaer  Polytechnic  (1824),  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute exhibitions  (1888) — have  already  been  mentioned.  While  prop- 
aganda  for  the  ideas  thus  expressed  was  continued  with  increasing 
enthusiasm,  and  although  the  governor's  messages,  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  agricultural  journals,  and  the 
legislative  docuaieiits  teem  with  appeals,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
reports  on  this  subject,  nothing  permanent  was  accomplished  there 
until  the  founding  of  Cornell  University  in  1867. 

Besides  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  two  other  States^ 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  played  important  parts  in  crystallizing 
the  movement  and  securing  financial  support  for  it  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1850  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  commissioned 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  president  of  Amherst  College,  to  make  a 
study  of  European  agricultural  schools.  His  report,  presented  the 
next  year,  is  a  mine  of  practical  information  concerning  the  methods 
ol  administration  and  instruction  in  foreign  institutions  of  this  kind. 
The  chief  conclusions  of  the  report  are : 

Agricultural  schools  fail  if  they  do  not  receive  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Theory  must  be  tested  by  practice.  Professors  of  agri- 
culture in  colleges  are  not  sufficient,  but  ind^endent  agricultural 
colleges  are  essential.  At  least  one  such  superior  institution  is  needed 
in  each  of  our  States.  Agriculture  should  be  taught  in  at  least  one 
academy  in  each  county.    A  manual  of  agriculture  for  use  in  ele- 
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mentary  schools  should  be  prepared.  By  adding  a  single  professor 
of  technology  and  extending  the  collection  of  instruments,  the  agri- 
cultural school  might  become  a  school  of  mines  as  well  as  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  thus  aflford  education  to  the  sons  of  the  me- 
chanic and  merchant  as  well  as  the  farmer.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  ancient  and  modem  languages  which  would  "  rendtt-  the 
school  more  attractive  and  respectable." 

This  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  printed  as  a  le^slative 
document  by  the  State  and  \?idely  distributed.  In  1851,  a  State  board 
of  agriculture  was  appointed  and  plans  made  for  establishing  an 
agricultural  school  at  Springfield;  but  no  permanent  results  wew 
secured. 

Meanwhile  the  men  actively  interested  in  the  scheme,  particularlj 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  planned  and  organized  (1852)  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  which  met  annually  in  Washington.  Its 
national  exhibitions  held  each  year  in  a  different  city  were  of  far- 
reaching  influence  in  extending  the  use  of  farm  machinery,  improving 
methods  of  farming,  and  arousing  interest  in  agricultural  education. 

The  prophet  of  the  new  movement  in  Illinois  was  Jonathan  B. 
Turner,  whose  pamphlet  on  an  Industrial  University  for  the  Peopla 
(Jacksonville,  1853)  is  a  stirring  appeal  for  education  of  a  new  sort 
Turner's  propaganda  exerted  a  wide  influence  then  in  securing  Fed- 
eral grants,  but  a  deeper,  more  permanent  significance  attaches  to  his 
educational  philosophy  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  Ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy,  mere  learning,  book  ^owledge,  has  been 

considered  the  great  end  of  education,  and  aU  such  systems  of  culture 
direct  the  mind  too  much  toward  hooks,  and  too  Uttle  toward  facts.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  think  of  letters  and  words  rather  than  of  things  and 
events.  All  the  way  along,  from  a-b,  ah,  and  long  a  in  hate,  and  a  seven  year^ 
war  at  spelling  up  through  spelling  books,  grammars,  and  dictionaries,  SngUsh, 
Lntln  and  Greek,  till  he  at  last  took  his  diploma,  it  was  one  everlasting  agonism 
at  verbiage,  as  though  God,  angels,  and  men — ^the  sky  above  and  the  earth  be* 
neath,  were  all  moonshine ;  and  spelling,  grammar,  talk,  were  the  only  realities 
In  the  universe.  A  real,  grammar-school  boy  of  such  schools,  can  brave  no 
other  idea  than  that  God  made  the  world  out  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  and 
in  English,  at  least,  spelled  it  all  wrong.  .  .  .  This  method  does  not  produce 
mind  but  merely  learning — not  Intellect  but  scholarship — not  thinkers,  hut 
plausible  and  sophistical  debaters;  schoolmen  (as  of  old)  who  can  prove  either 
side  of  any  proposition,  but  not  real  men  who  can  discharge  the  hard  side  of 
every  single  duty. 

Having  thus  berated  current  school  practices  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, Mr.  Turner  proposes  a  "  plan  for  a  State  university."  The  ad- 
ministrative details  of  this  plan  do  not  strike  the  reader  as  novel, 
because  they  have  long  since  been  put  into  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  educational  principle  that  should  guide  the  methods  of 
instruction  seems  even  now  to  be  striking  and  new  because  it  has 
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been  little  understood  and  practised  less.  As  has  been  said,  present 
interest  in  this  movement  in  Illinois  centers  entirely  about  it.  In 
the  words  of  Turner: 

The  most  natural  and  effectual  mental  discipline  possible  for  any  man,  arises 
from  setting  him  to  earnest  and  constant  thought  about  the  things  he  daily 
does,  sees  and  handles,  and  aU  their  connected  relations,  and  interests.  The 
final  object  to  be  attained,  with  the  industrial  class.  Is  to  make  them  Thinking 
Laborers;  while  of  the  professional  class  we  should  desire  to  make  Laborious 
Thinkers, 

This  activity  of  Prof.  Turner  and  the  "  industrial  league  of  Illi- 
nois "  resulted  (1853)  in  the  passage  by  the  State  legislature  of  reso- 
lutions demanding — 

the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  donating  to  each  State  in  the  Union  an 
amount  of  pubUc  lands  not  l^ss  in  value  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  industrial  universities,  one  in  each 
State  in  the  Union,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  Indus- 
trial classes  and  their  teachers. 

These  resolutions  helped  to  focus  ideas  that  had  been  expressed 
many  times  during  the  nation-wide  propaganda  for  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were  presented  to  Congress 
in  1854,  were  endorsed  by  various  other  State  legislatures  and  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  which,  in  January,  1857, 
appointed  a  committee  to  bring  them  again  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

To  Justin  S.  Morrill  belongs  the  honor  of  having  led  the  move- 
ment to  a  practical  issue  whereby  the  needed  financial  support  was 
secured  from  this  Federal  Grovemment.  Beginning  in  1856,  Mr. 
Morrill  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  before  his  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  success  by  the  passage  of  the  well-known  "  first  Mor- 
rill Act "  of  July  2,  1862.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  was 
granted  to  each  State  80,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  provided  the  State  would  supply 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  institution. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Morrill  began  his  campaign  there  were  239 
literary  colleges  giving  instruction  to  27,159  students.  These  were 
the  main  source  from  whicli  the  teachers  for  the  new  schools  had  to 
be  taken.  The  teachers,  therefore,  came  to  their  work  saturated 
with  the  ideals  of  the  standard  colleges  and  regarded  agricultural 
education  with  disdain.  Joseph  Henry,  director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  well  expressed  the  prevailing  feeling  when  he  said  that 
agricultural  education  would  "  convert  a  scientific  institution  into  a 
cow  pasture."  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  called  to  account  they 
specialized  in  engineering  rather  than  in  agriculture.  The  engineer- 
ing curriculum  had  already  been  reduced  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
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iechnic  Institute  to  the  standard  categories  of  instruction, — mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  etc  But  these  standardized  forms  had  no 
significance  for  agriculture,  and  therefore  a  special  treatment  and  a 
new  point  of  view  were  necessary.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  impera- 
tive public  demand  and  for  the  vision  of  a  few  leaders  like  Wil- 
liams and  Abbott  in  Michigan  and  Turner  in  Illinois  agricultural 
education  might  have  been  stifled  and  the  new  point  of  view  might 
never  have  embodied  itself  in  institutions. 

The  original  act  of  1862  states  that  the  leading  object  of  these 
national  land  grant  colleges — 

shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  claaslcal  atadies,  aad  Includioc 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agrlcnltiire 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Many  different  interpretations  of  this  provision  have  been  made 
and  numerous  educational  ideas  have  been  read  into  it.  Mr.  Morrill 
himself  was  often  asked  to  define  and  explain  it,  but  hia  replies  were 
always  general  and  diffuse.  They  indicate  that  his  own  eoneeptioa 
changed  as  the  institutions  grew.  Thus  in  1857  he  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  colleges  because  ^  the  f  arm^  and  the  mechanic 
require  special  schools  and  appropriate  literature  quite  as  much  as 
any  one  of  the  so-called  learned  professions.'*  But  in  1880  he  tells 
us  that  ^'  the  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  injure  any  existing  classical 
institutions,  but  to  reenforce  them  and  bring  liberal  culture  within 
the  reach  of  a  much  larger  and  unprovided  for  number  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  every  State.**  Still  another  interpretation  is  given 
to  the  bill  ten  years  later  when  he  says  ^  they  ^ould  be  ready  to  offer 
all  the  learning  demanded  by  any  portion  of  the  American  people.** 

Mr.  Morrill  was  not  an  educational  expert.  He  felt  keenly  that 
there  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  educational  needs  of  in* 
dustry  and  the  schooling  supplied  by  the  standard  colleges.  As  an 
expert  on  ways  and  means,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  securing  the 
financial  backing  required  for  a  new  venture  in  education.  His 
eminent  success  in  the  undertaking  has  been  justly  recognized  by 
attaching  his  name  to  this  legislation,  which  has  already  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Nation,  and  the  end 'is  not  yet  Tlii»Me 
"  Morrill  Acts  **  furnished  financial  means,  but  did  not  define  edu- 
cational methods.  They  were  clearly  intended  "  to  do  something  for 
the  farmer  "  by  furnishing  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  project 
of  agricultural  education  without  limiting  the  schools  by  a  too  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  educational  requirements.  An  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  educational  meaning  may  be  had  only  from  a 
study  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  propaganda  which  forced  this 
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financial  and  administrative  legislation.  These  ideas  are  traced  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Their  educational  meaning  is  clearly  sum- 
marized in  the  words  of  Professor  Turner: 

The  most  natural  and  effectual  mental  discipline  possible  for  any  man 
arises  from  setting  him  to  earnest  and  oo&stant  thought  about  the  things  he 
dally  does,  sees,  and  handles,  and  all  their  connected  relations  and  interests. 

It  thus-  appears  that  by  1860  a  number  of  schook  for  training  in 
industrial  arts  had  been  actually  established  and  the  educational 
principle  that  must  guide  in  all  such  enterprises  had  been  clearly 
formulated.  Elfforts  at  public  siii^<»rt  had  beem  rewarded  by  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Act.  The  foondatdona  of  a  distinctively 
Americazi  system  of  vocatioiuil  education  had  been  laid  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  widespread  social  sanction  for  this  type  of  training 
had  not  yet  been  won.  Progress  in  this  movement  was  notably  ac- 
cdersled  by  the  CiTU  War,  which  dissolved  many  (dd  prejudices  and 
made  clear  the  importance  of  industrial  production  and  tool  power 
in  the  development  of  national  strength. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  technical  schools  were  established  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  four  schools  of  1860  increased  to  17  by  1870,  to  41  by  1871, 
to  70  by  1872,  and  to  85  by  1880.  Now  there  are  126  engineering 
schools  of  college  grade  of  which  46  are  land-grant  collegia  operat- 
ing under  the  Morrill  Act,  44  are  professional  schools  in  uniTersitiea, 
20  are  attached  to  colleges,  and  16  are  independent.  In  1870  tha 
number  of  graduates  of  technical  schools  numbered  three  per  million 
population,  now  they  number  48  per  million.  In  1870  only  about 
one  out  of  every  nine  practicing  engineers  was  a  college  graduate. 
Now  about  half  of  the  practicing  engineers  are  college  graduates. 

This  progress  has  not  taken  place  at  a  uniform  rate.  In  the  SO 
years  from  1870  to  1900  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  engineering  grad* 
uates  per  million  population  took  place  at  the  average  rate  of  0.5  per 
year.  Since  1900  this  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  two  per  year, 
or  four  times  as  great. 

The  new  institutions  did  not  win  public  recognition  for  a  number 
of  years.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  Federal  endow- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges  but  Congress  could  not  be  convinced 
that  these  schools  had  as  yet  justified  their  existence  imtil  1887  when 
$16,000  a  year  was  granted  to  each  State  for  the  support  of  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  In  1890,  $15,000  a  year  was  granted  to 
each  State  for  the  support  of  its  land-grant  college.  These  grants 
have  since  been  increased  to  $30,000  yearly  for  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  $50,000  yearly  for  current  expenses.  Recently 
the  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
work  by  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts  which  carry  with 
them  an  ultimate  appropriation  of  $14;000,000  a  year  for  the  further 
extension  of  vocational  training  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. These  bills  extend  for  the  Federal  support  to  secondary 
education  and  are  proving  effective  in  infusing  real  life  into  the 
work  of  the  lower  schools. 

The  slow  development  of  instruction  in  applied  science  from  1864 
to  1894  is  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the  opposition  manifested 
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by  the  colleges,  which  sought  to  maintain  the  social  traditions  of  the 
past.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  courses  were  practi- 
cally the  same  in  both  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  the  technological 
schools,  the  former  assumed  a  very  illiberal  attitude  toward  the  more 
practical  forms  of  instruction.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  claims 
of  the  arts  colleges  for  a  vague  and  abstract  culture  and  mental  disci- 
pline were  no  match  for  the  concrete  achievements  of  science.  Backed 
as  it  was  by  the  fruits  of  its  labors  in  the  form  of  increased  produc- 
tion on  the  farm,  better  conditions  of  living  and  more  comfortable 
modes  of  transportation  and  communication,  science  finally  achieved 
recognition  in  the  public  eye.  Once  this  recognition  had  been 
achieved,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  became  "liberal  and 
fashionable  studies"  and  their  further  progress  was  assured. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  period,  these  schools  specialized  in  ordinary 
college  work  and  instruction  in  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  these  lines  there  had  been  established  definite  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  were  easy  to  follow  and  which  did  not  conflict  too 
violently  with  the  conventional  college  programs.  Mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  foreign  languages,  English  and  his- 
tory could  be  taught  by  the  same  methods  that  were  prevalent  in 
the  regular  colleges.  Hence  they  would  pass  muster  as  furnishing 
the  type  of  mental  discipline  which  was  considered  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  college  instruction.  In  agriculture,  however,  these  standard 
courses  were  not  appropriate  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  ordinarily 
taught  they  had  no  obvious  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

About  1896,  having  won  the  social  sanction  that  was  necessary  for 
their  development,  the  agricultural  colleges  began  to  expand  rapidly. 
The  "Michigan  idea,"  that  a  suitable  combination  of  learning  and 
labor  would  yield  mental  culture  and  refinement  of  taste  as  well  as 
increased  production  and  practical  skill,  now  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  on  a  wide  scale.  New  courses  designed  to  fulfil  the  im- 
plications of  this  idea  were  developed  in  agricultural  chemistry,  soil 
physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  animal  husbandry.  Short  courses  and 
extension  work  were  organized  to  bring  the  new  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture home  to  the  farmers.  The  number  of  students  in  agriculture 
increased  from  3,000  in  1894  to  130,000  in  1914.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction soon  showed  the  effects  of  this  increased  intelligence;  larger 
and  better  crops  were  harvested,  and  State  legislatures  at  once  began 
to  make  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 

On  the  side  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  the  schools  developed 
in  a  less  striking  maimer.  Here  the  lack  of  connection  between  the 
class  instruction  and  practical  life  was  less  obvious  than  in  the  case 
of  agriculture  so  that  the  old  habits  that  were  carried  over  from  the 
arts  colleges  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  were  retained. 
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As  new  inv^itions  were  made  and  new  fields  of  engineering  de- 
veloped, new  courses  of  instruction  were  added  and  curicula  weiB 
more  and  more  specialized.  At  the  beginning  most  of  the  engineer- 
ing schools  offered  not  more  than  four  different  curricula  in  what 
were  then  recognized  as  the  standard  branches  of  engineering.  Nuw 
the  schools  offer  more  than  20  different  curricula  each  specialused 
in  some  particular  line.  Then  the  student  was  required  to  carry  only 
three  or  four  subjects  at  a  time,  now  he  is  often  required  to  carry 
as  many  as  10  or  12.  This  process  of  accretion  and  specialization  has 
resulted  in  curricula  that  are  enormously  congested  and  has  loaded 
the  student  with  an  amount  and  a  divesity  of  work  that  are  more 
likely  to  confuse  and  mystify  than  to  enlighten. 

Throughout  this  phenomenal  expansion  of  scientific  activity  and  in- 
vention little  attention  was  paid  to  methods  of  instruction.  The 
fundamental  conception  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  early  schools  to 
the  effect  that  engineering  could  best  be  taught  by  first  drilling  the 
student  in  theory  and  then  showing  him  applications  was  consistently 
followed  throughout.  Until  very  recently  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  applying  the  '^  Michigan  idea "  or  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Turner  to  such  subjects  as  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  or 
electricity.  In  this  regard,  the  general  outline  of  the  curriculum  oi 
to-day  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  engineering  cur- 
riculum that  was  introduced  at  Rensselaer  in  1849.  The  methods 
of  teacliing  the  fundamental  subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  use  50  years 
ago.  Very  little  effort  was  also  made  to  develop  in  engineering  and 
the  mechanic  arts  short  courses  and  extension  work. 

TVTiether  due  to  this  lack  of  obvious  connection  between  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  early  engineering  schools  and  daily  life,  or  to  the  general 
conditions  of  engineering  practice,  the  fact  remains  that  the  progress 
in  schools  of  this  sort  is  far  less  striking  than  it  is  in  the  schools 
of  agriculture.  The  total  number  of  students  in  engineering  and 
mechanic  arts  in  institutions  of  college  grade  increased  from  about 
11,000  in  1894  to  33,000  in  1914. 

For  a  number  of  years  practicing  engineers  have  felt  that  the  in- 
struction in  colleges  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  was  not 
organized  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  the  study  that 
was  made  of  these  schools  by  A.  M.  Wellington,  editor  of  the  Engi- 
neering News,  in  1892,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  thus  expressed  gradually  grew,  until 
in  1907  there  was  appointed  by  joint  action  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  and  the  National  Engineering 
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Societies  a  joint  committee  on  engineering  edacation  to  make  a  thor- 
ougligoing  study  of  this  subject.  This  committee  secured  the  co- 
operati(Mi  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  liberally  undertook  to 
bear  the  expense  of  making  the  study,  the  report  of  which  has 
recently  been  issued. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  report  is  deToted  to  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  existing  conditions  in  engineering  colleges,  a  definition  of  the 
problems  connected  with  engineering  education,  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  practical  methods  of  solving  them.  In  the  general  summary  in 
the  last  chapter  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  engineering  profession  is 
practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  personal  qualifications 
such  as  character,  judgment,  efficiency,  and  understanding  of  men  are 
of  greater  importance  in  determining  a  man's  success  in  engineerfaig 
work  than  his  knowledge  of  engineering  science  and  practice.  Hence 
the  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  tedinical  instruction  must  be 
^ven  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  these  per- 
sonal qualifications  as  weU  as  to  insure  thorou^  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nical knowledge.  In  order  to  acc<Hnplish  this,  it  is  suggested  that 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  first  to  obtaining  the  right  emotional 
attitude  of  the  student  toward  his  work  and  to  inspiring  him  with 
enthusiasm  that  will  make  him  labor  eag^ly  to  accomplish  it;  and, 
seccmd,  to  training  him  in  habits  of  perceiving  relationships  so  that 
be  may  acquire  the  power  of  grasping  the  essential  factors  of  any 
situation  and  of  reorganizing  them  to  achieve  the  end  in  view. 

The  report  indicates  in  considerable  detail  how  these  two  funda- 
mental aims  may  be  achieved  in  actual  school  administration.  For 
example,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  right  emotional  attitude  of  the 
student  may  be  fostered  by  a  better  system  of  testing  and  grading. 
Most  students  know  that  under  present  conditions  college  grades  do 
not  always  measure  real  ability  and  therefore  they  have  not  the 
same  respect  for  them  that  they  have  for  the  records  of  the  athletic 
field,  which  are  obviously  measures  of  achievement.  Then,  too,  the 
almost  complete  dissociation  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  from 
engineering  practice  makes  it  difficult  for  the  student  to  realize  that 
he  is  making  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  his  ambitions.  Shop 
practice  when  aimed  at  mere  acquisition  of  skill  does  not  appeal  to 
his  constructive  imagination  or  release  his  creative  energy.  In  the 
matter  of  perceiving  relationships  it  does  not  help  him  if  subjects 
like  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics  are  s^regated  in  separate 
departments  among  which  there  is  no  interchange  of  ideas  and  no 
cooperation.  Throughout  the  entire  work  the  total  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  relations  between  values  and  costs  de- 
prives the  instruction  of  its  most  powerful  means  of  securiitg  both 
enthusiasm  and  a  perception  of  relationships. 
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This  analysis  indicates  that  the  difficulty  with  education  in  «- 
gineering  and  the  mechanic  arts  lies  in  its  failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  technical 
training  which  was  so  clearly  stated  by  Jonathan  B.  Turner  in  his 
campaign  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  university  m  Illinois 
in  1853.  Turner's  statement  is  that  the  "  most  natural  and  effectml 
mental  discipline  possible  for  any  man  arises  from  setting  him  to 
earnest  and  constant  thought  about  the  things  he  daily  do^  se^ 
and  handles,  and  all  their  connected  relations  and  interests." 

The  realization  of  this  principle  in  school  work  requires  that  the 
student  be  kept  in  constant  touch  with  practical  industrial  work  and 
that  this  work  be  used  as  the  source  of  the  problems  he  solves  in  the 
classroom  and  the  laboratory.  Every  student  should  therefore  tab 
an  active  part  in  productive  work  in  the  industries,  the  municipal 
activities,  and  the  business  and  commercial  operations  about  the 
school,  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  livelihood  or  of  acquiring 
manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge  alone,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  problems  that  inspire  men  to  creative 
efforts  and  lead  them  to  wider  visions  and  fuller  mastery  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  existence. 

During  the  past  10  years  a  number  of  individuals  and  individo&I 
schools  have  been  making  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  Turner  principle  in  their  regular  work.  Thus  the  principk  is 
being  applied  to  the  general  organization  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
experiments  at  the  Universities  of  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  and  tt 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology.  At  these  schools  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  engineering  courses  are  required  to  si>end  part 
of  their  time  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  in  industrial  plants. 
Instructors  from  the  school  visit  the  plant  regularly  to  discuss  with 
the  students  their  difficulties.  Each  student  is  given  a  list  of  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  each  job  and  is  required  to  find  the  answers 
from  an  analysis  of  his  work  as  it  progresses.  He  thus  acquires 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  under  real  working  conditions  and  at 
the  same  time  is  impelled  to  "earnest  and  constant  thought  about 
the  things  he  daily  does,  sees,  and  handles.'' 

Because  the  time  schedule  at  these  three  schools  is  very  different 
the  identity  of  their  purpose  in  this  experiment  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. In  reality,  however,  their  experiences  indicate  that  the  same 
principle  can  be  applied  effectively  in  a  number  of  different  wa}'s. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  schools  will  not  attempt  to  reduce  these  ex- 
periments to  a  standardized  form,  which  would  enable  institutions 
to  adopt  the  form  mechanically  without  due  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  underlying  principle. 

Besides  these  more  general  experiments,  a  number  of  individual 
instructors  are  trying  to  express  the  Turner  principle  in  their  class 
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work.  Thus  Prof.  R.  M.  Bird,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Prof.  Max  Goetsch,  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  have  independ- 
ently developed  courses  in  chemistry  in  which  the  laboratory  work 
does  not  consist  of  the  ordinary  routine  series  of  exercises  but  of  a 
series  of  projects  which  the  student  must  work  out  by  himself.  While 
these  projects  involve  a  great  deal  of  chemical  analysis  they  are  in 
the  main  synthetic.  The  student  is  not  asked  to  analyze  a  given 
sample  of  baking  powder,  but  rather  is  told  to  make  baking  powder 
and  determine  whether  it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  he  can  buy. 
Besides  training  the  student  to  solve  problems,  this  sort  of  work  also 
introduces  the  question  of  values  and  costs  and  necessitates  the  con- 
sideration of  market  conditions.  In  like  manner  Prof.  C.  C.  More, 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  is  experimenting  with 
a  course  in  mechanics  in  which  the  deduction  of  principles  follows 
a  large  experience  in  solving  practical  problems  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples are  used.  Prof.  More  is  now  cooperating  with  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  developing  a  similar  course 
for  the  training  of  Army  engineers.  Hence  even  though  an  engineer- 
ing school  is  not  yet  ready  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  general 
organization  of  its  curriculum,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in 
individual  courses. 

The  application  of  the  principle  is  not  limited  to  the  technical 
studies.  Some  years  ago  Prof.  Frank  Aydelotte  organized  a  new 
method  of  teaching  English  literature  at- the  University  of  Indiana. 
He  has  since  continued  the  experiment  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  this  work  literature  is  not  presented  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  as  something  to  be  appreciated  for  its  beauty  whether 
it  has  obvious  relation  to  daily  life  or  not.  Here  the  student  is  first 
asked  why  he  came  to  college,  why  he  wishes  to  be  an  engineer,  how 
an  engineer  differs  from  a  mechanic,  what  relations  exist  between- 
engineering  and  science  or  between  science  and  literature.  In  order 
to  take  intelligent  part  in  such  a  discussion,  the  student  finds  it 
desirable  to  read  numerous  essays  by  such' men  as  Huxley,  Mathew 
Arnold,  Carlyle,  and  Lowell.  Because  his  reading  is  thus  obviously 
along  lines  of  connected  relations  and  interests,  it  becomes  significant 
and  is  pursued  with  enthusiasm  and  a  real  motive.  History  and 
economics  may  readily  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  success. 

The  striking  success  of  short  courses  and  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture has  induced  several  of  the  State  universities  to  turn  their  attention 
to  similar  work  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Although  much  has  been 
accomplished,  the  movement  has  not  prospered  as  a  whole,  largely 
because  of  the  vague  sentiment  among  engineering-school  faculties 
that  work  of  this  sort  was  not  of  college  grade  and  therefore  outside 
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the  scope  of  their  activities.  Just  bef<H*e  the  war,  this  atUtedft 
showed  signs  of  weakening  and  excellent  work  was  actually  inauga- 
rated  by  several  of  the  leading  schools.  If  the  experience  in  agri- 
culture is  any  criterion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  this  field  will  bring  no  less  bountiful  public 
support  than  has  the  similar  work  for  the  farmer.  The  public  has 
always  been  ready  to  spend  money  on  education,  provided  the  results 
are  tangible  and  clearly  worth  while. 

It  thus  appears  that  before  the  war  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  at  particular  schools  and  by  individual  teachers  toward  realiz- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  the  land-grant  colleges  and  engineering 
schools  were  established.  The  progress,  however,  was  slow,  because 
it  was  still  hampered  by  the  old  college  traditions  and  by  the  vestiges 
of  the  feeling  that  manual  labor  is  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman. 
After  the  experiences  of  the  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  conception  of  culture  will  have  totally  disappeared  and 
that  the  school  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  able 
from  henceforth  to  achieve  in  freedom  and  with  enthusiastic  social 
sanction  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  the  country  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  creating  a  military  establishment  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  and  power.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  raise  and  train 
an  army,  but  also  to  organize  the  national  industries  so  as  to  equip^ 
transport  and  supply  that  army  at  maximum  speed.  The  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  country  grappled  with  this  colossal 
task  was  a  marvelous  demoi&tration  of  our  latent  idealism,  our 
creative  imaginati<m  and  our  inherent  strength. 

As  the  mobilization  of  our  Army  and  industries  progressed,  rela- 
tively little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  the  positions  which 
required  technical  training  and  experience  of  a  high  order.  But 
serious  shortages  of  men  skilled  in  the  mechanical  trades  were  soon 
apparent.  It  was  not  possible  to  supply  the  various  Army  organi- 
zations with  the  requisite  number  of  machinists,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, automobile  repair  men  and  other  technicians  without  seri- 
ously crippling  the  essential  industries  on  which  the  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  Army  depended.  The  nimiber  of  technicians  needed 
was  so  much  greater  than  the  existing  supply  that  the  regular  train- 
ing facilities  at  night  schools,  technical  institutes  and  the  Army's 
own  training  stations  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands. 
Hence  the  Government  was  compelled  to  create  a  new  training  sys- 
tem of  its  own  in  order  that  mobilization  might  proceed. 

This  training  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  War  Department,  in 
February,  1918,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Special  Training.  The  functions  of  the  committee  were  defined 
as  follows: 

To  study  tbe  needs  of  the  varions  branches  of  the  service  for  sklUed  men  and 
technidans;  to  determine  how  such  needs  shaU  be  met,  whether  by  selectlye 
draft,  special  tra'lning  In  educational  institutions  or  otherwise;  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  educational  Institutions  of  the  country  and  to  represent 
the  War  Department  in  its  relations  with  such  institutions;  to  administer  such 
plan  of  special  training  in  colleges  and  schools  as  may  be  adopted. 

The  work  of  this  committee  was  inaugurated  by  appeiding  to 
schools  that  had  facilities  for  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  set 
up  special  short  courses  for  soldiers.   The  men  who  took  these  courses 
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were  inducted  into  the  service  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and 
sent  to  the  schools  for  two  months  of  intensive  military  and 
technical  training.  During  the  eight  months  from  April  6  to  Novan- 
ber  11,  130,000  men  were  trained  at  147  schools  in  67  different  hues 
of  technical  work;  92,000  of  these  men  had  been  assigned  to  Armr 
organizations;  about  70,000  had  gone  to  France;  and  38,000  w«e 
ready  for  delivery  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  made  to  the  schools  that  they  timin 
unskilled  men  to  be  skilled  mechanics  in  two  months,  it  was  univer- 
sally declared  that  this  could  not  be  done.  Yet  because  the  countiy's 
need  was  great,  many  faculties  patriotically  agreed  to  attempt  it 
Since  the  time  was  short,  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  specific  in- 
struction as  to  the  details  of  procedure.  Instead,  the  trade  specifica- 
tions from  the  Army's  occupational  index,  which  define  the  duties 
and  qualifications  for  every  type  of  skilled  workman  required  in  the 
service,  were  supplied  and  each  school  was  told  to  use  its  own  in- 
genuity in  training  its  quotas  to  meet  those  specifications.  The  sug- 
gestion was  given  that  greater  speed  of  training  would  be  attained 
if  instead  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  classified  exercises  a  series  of 
real  jobs,  each  requiring  thought  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
student  were  used. 

This  suggestion  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Army  all  men  are 
primarily  soldiers  for  whom  initiative,  resourcefulness,  quick  think- 
ing, abUity  to  act  intelligently  in  an  emergency,  and  to  utilize 
existing  resources  to  accomplish  unusual  tasks  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Therefore  it  seemed  unwise  to  use  the  ordinary  forms  of 
vocational  training  which  aimed  primarily  at  securing  dexterity  in 
technical  operations.  The  new  system  was  designed  to  develop  thess 
personal  qualifications  of  the  soldier  along  with  technical  and  manual 
skill. 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  this  method  of  treatment,  the  schoob 
took  hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  there  developed  nearly 
as  many  different  ways  of  training,  for  example,  a  blacksmith,  as 
there  were  schools  teaching  blacksmithing.  A  system  of  active  sup^- 
vision  was  inaugurated  under  which  each  school  was  visited  fr&- 
quently  by  an  expert  in  vocational  training,  and  the  most  successful 
types  of  instruction  in  each  line  of  work  were  carried  by  him  from 
school  to  school.  By  this  process  of  experimentation,  supervision, 
and  comparison  of  results,  there  was  finally  evolved  a  series  of  job 
sheets  for  each  trade.  These  did  not  consist  of  directions  for  per- 
forming any  operations,  but  rather  of  a  series  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  must  be  worked  out  by  the  student  on  the  actual 
job  itself.  In  other  words,  the  work  was  planned,  to  realize  as  far 
as  possible  in  practice  the  Turner  principle  of  setting  each  man  to 
constant  and  earnest  thought  about  the  thing  he  was  doing. 
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The  results  achieved  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  committee. 
The  imiversal  testimony  of  the  schools  was  that  they  had  never  seen 
students  leam  more  thoroughly  or  with  greater  speed.  The  Army 
also  was  satisfied  with  the  result  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  the  training  of 
220,000  more  men  during  the  winter  of  191&-19.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued, 320,000  men  would  have  been  trained  by  Jime  30,  1919.  A 
detailed  report  on  this  work  has  just  been  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

•  While  the  success  of  this  training  must  be  attributed  in  consid- 
erable measure  to  the  war  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  snap 
of  the  military  training  and  discipline  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  work  itself  were  also  important  elements  in  achieving  the  end 
sought.  Certain  it  is  that  the  military  men  agreed  that  the  soldiers 
made  as  much  progress  in  their  militciry  training  during  their  two 
months'  experience,  in  which  only  three  hours  per  day  was  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  as  they  did  in  the  cantonments,  where  all  their  time 
was  devoted  to  military  work.  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  men 
who  entered  without  skill  with  tools  achieved  in  two  months  a 
degree  of  skill  that  was  previously  believed  to  require  several  yeara 
of  training. 

Before  the  work  had  progressed  far  another  feature  was  added  in 
the  form  of  a  course  on  the  issues  of  the  war.  This  was  designed 
to  furnish  the  soldiers  the  means  of  answering  their  many  questions 
as  to  the  reasons  why  this  country  was  at  war.  There  were  occa- 
sional lectures,  but  in  general  the  class  time  was  occupied  by  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  important  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
war,  the  nature  of  the  different  Governments  at  war,  the  econgmic 
systems  of  the  several  nations,  and  their  social  conditions  were  freely 
argued.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  propaganda  for  any  one  point  of  view, 
but  an  effort  to  supply  information  that  wwuld  enable  the  men  to 
answer  their  own  questions  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Later  some 
40,000  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  soldiers  in  the  several  schools 
were  collected,  classified,  and  organized  under  a  number  of  leading 
heads  with  references  to  outside  reading  where  the  answers  could 
be  found.  This  was  issued  as  a  guide  for  conducting  the  course. 
It  was  designed  to  stimulate  thought  concerning  the  connected  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  the  things  they  were  doing.  It  was  evident 
that  the  students  were  enthusiastic  about  this  work,  because  the  class- 
room discussions  were  frequently  continued  in  their  barracks. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  commanding  oflBcers  heartily  indorsed  it,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  time  devoted  to  it  was  taken  from  the  time 
allotted  to  military  exercises. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  work  was  the  fact  that 
130,000  men,  who  were  selected  by  the  draft  machinery  of  the  Provost 
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Marshal  General  without  special  reference  to  their  tedmical  ^ill, 
were  received  by  the  schools;  and  130,000  men,  eadi  of  whom  was 
capable  of  some  definite  service,  were  delivered  to  the  Army.  This 
result  was  accomplished  because  every  man  was  physically  fit  ami  b^ 
cause  the  attention  of  the  school  was  focused  first,  upon  defining 
accurately  every  job  that  had  to  be  done;  second,  upon  finding  out 
what  each  man's  special  abilities  were;  third,  upon  allocating  lbs 
jobs  in  acordance  with  the  abilities;  and  fourth,  upon  developing 
tliose  abilities  to  master  the  assigned  jobs  as  rapidly  as  possible^. 
Under  this  system  progress  was  an  individual  matter.  As  soon  as  one 
job  was  finished,  another  was  begun ;  and  each  man  accomplished  aa 
many  jobs  lus  he  was  able  to  do  well  in  two  months.  When  the  two 
months  were  finished,  each  man  was  placed  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
position  in  the  service  in  accordance  with  his  record  of  achievement 
at  the  schooL  To  accomplish -this,  the  schools  used  the  same  methods 
of  sorting,  rating,  testing,  and  classifying  men  as  were  in  use  through- 
out the  Army  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  dassification  of 
personnel. 

In  July,  1918,  the  plans  for  mobilization  were  extended  and  it 
became  evident  that  great  difficulty  would  be  met  in  securing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  commissioned  officers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
enlarge  Army.  Because  the  colleges  had  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  train  the  kind  of  men  that  the  Army  needed,  they  were  offered  con- 
tracts for  selecting  and  training  the  candidates  for  officers'  training 
camps.  The  colleges  gladly  accepted  this  additional  opportunity  for 
national  service.  By  order  of  the  President  a  new  division  of  the 
Army  called  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  created  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  for  officer  material.  For  convenience  of  administration, 
this  corps  was  divided  into  a  vocational  and  a  collegiate  secticm. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  ready  transfer  of  men  from  one  section 
to  the  other  or  to  office^  training  camps  or  to  cantonments  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  demonstrated  abilities. 

The  Students'  Army  Tmining  Corps  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness.  It  was  formally  organized  on 
Octcd[>er  1,  but  on  account  of  the  epidemic  many  of  the  schools  were 
unable  to  begin  work  before  October  20.  It  had  then  but  three  weeks 
of  active  life  before  the  armistice  was  signed  and  demobilization  be- 
came imperative. 

The  methods  of  training  designed  for  the  collegiate  section  of  tha 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  analogous  to  those  used  in  tha 
vocational  work.  The  schools  were  given  specifications  as  to  tha 
kind  of  knowledge  required  by  Army  officers  in  such  subjects  as  map 
making  and  sketching,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  military  administra- 
ti<m  and  law.  These  first  specifications  were  crude  because  of  tha 
brief  time  in  which  they  had  to  be  prepared.    At  tha  kima  of  da> 
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mobilisation  experte  were  at  work  preparing  more  thorough  speci- 
fications and  gathering  from  army  practice  problems  and  subject 
matter  that  could  be  used  advantageously  in  the  training  process. 
Tho  underlying  idea  was  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  system 
of  training  that  would  set  each  man  to  earnest  and  careful  thought 
about  the  things^  he  was  doing. 

Although  the  specifications  of  the  courses  were  never  completed, 
and  although  the  time  was  too  short  to  reduce  the  woii  to  smooth 
rtinning  order,  there  were  embodied  in  the  organization  of  the  Stu- 
tlents'  Army  Training  Corps  several  large  conceptions  which,  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
education.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  method  of  admission  which 
was  prepared  but  never  used.  Since  admission  to  the  Army  is  a 
privilege  of  every  able-bodied  citizen,  it  was  obviously  out  of  the 
question  to  limit  admission  to  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  college  entrance.  On  the  c^her  hand, 
some  method  of  selecting  those  qualified  to  become  offiieers  was  es- 
sential. Therefore,  the  committee  devised  a  system  consisting  of  a 
written  application  containing  the  past  record  of  the  student,  a 
personal  interview,,  and  the  standard  Army  intelligence  test  Any 
boy  who  could  qualify  on  these  three  grounds  was  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted without  regard  to  hia  position  in  the  ordinary  scale  of 
academic  proficiency.  If  his  academic  achievement  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  carry  the  college  work  well,  he  could  enter  the  voca- 
tional section  first  and  be  promoted  as  his  abilities  were  demonstrated. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Classifi/c^ition  of  Personnel 
a  system  of  sdecting  candidates  for  officer^  training  camps  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  ability  and  of  ^stributing  the  successful 
candidates  among  the  several  corps  in  accordance  with  their  defined 
requirements  was  prepared  but  nev^  used  because  of  the  demoblizar 
tion  of  the  corps. 

By  this  system  it  was  possible  for  any  Ix^'who  was  physically  fit 
and  over  18  years  of  age  ta  enter  the  training  system  and  continue 
until  his  c(»nmis8ion  was  won  provided  he  had  the  native  ability  and 
grit  Financial  competency  played  no  part  because  all  the  students 
were  soldiers  on  active  duty  with  pay  and  subsistence.  No  equally 
(femocratic  system  of  selecting  men  for  higher  education  has  ever 
been  established,  and  it  is  a  nmtter  of  serious  national  concern  that 
it  could  not  be  maintained  permanently.  Evidences  are  not  wanting 
that  some  colleges  may  adopt  similar  systems  of  admission,  but  it 
vill  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  solve  the  social  and  financial 
problems  in  a  manner  to  guarantee  the  essential  feature  of  this 
system^,  namely,  education  in  accordance  with  ability  without  respect 
to  family  status  or  finances. 
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Again,  the  war-issues  course,  which  has  just  been  described  in  cot- 
nection  with  the  vocational  training,  was  enlarged  in  scope  and  mad« 
a  requirement  of  three  class  hours  per  week  for  every  member  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  The  proper  administration  of 
this  course  at  any  school  required  the  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  history,  English,  economics,  sociology,  and  philocophj. 
Each  of  these  contributed  from  its  field  of  knowledge  those  elemoits 
that  shed  light  upon  the  one  problem  of  why  we  were  at  war.  This 
unusual  cooperation  among  departments  has  proved  to  be  an  in- 
spiration for  all  concerned  and  nearly  300  of  the  526  colleges  thit 
had  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  are  continuing  on 
their  own  initiative  to  give  a  course  on  modem,  'social,  and  ecoiHHiiic 
problems  designed  after  the  model  of  the  war-issues  course. 

Another  fundamental  conception  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  was  that  of  uniting  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
a  single  enterprise  for  training  for  national  service.  For  the  time 
being  the  colleges  forgot  their  individual  differences.  In  the  past 
academic  standards,  or  denominational  tenets,  or  self-culture  have 
loomed  large  in  the  vision  of  many  of  the  schools.  It  required  a 
national  crisis  to  focus  their  attention  upon  their  one  legitimate  task 
of  training  for  public  usefulness.  The  526  colleges  were  united  bj 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  into  a  single  University  of  Uncle 
Sam,  which  constituted  the  first  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  national  university. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  bulletin,  the 
country  has  been  struggling  since  its  origin  to  develop  an  educational 
system  that  expresses  the  American  spirit.  For  250  years  progress 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  ideal  has  been  slow  and  halting.  This 
Army  training  system  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comply 
realization  that  has  yet  been  achieved  of  the  education  conceptions 
expressed  in  our  national  development  and  focussed  in  the  Morrill 
legislation.  While  recent  progress  has  been  more  rapid,  especially  in 
agriculture,  the  war  experience  has  accelerated  the  movement  and 
created  a  model  that  may  safely  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  two  positive  requirements  of  the  Morrill  legislation  are  "  mili- 
tary tactics"  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  will  "promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,"  As  they 
were  interpreted  before  the  war  both  the  "  military  tactics  "  and  the 
"liberal  and  practical  education"  were  administered  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  place  fetters  on  individual  initiative  and  creative 
imagination.  The  military  training  consisted  mainly  of  close  order 
drill  and  manual  at  arms  with  emphasis  on  implicit  obedience  to 
orders  for  three  hours  a  week  while  on  military  duty.  The  liberal 
and  practical  education  as  a  rule  consisted  of  learning  set  lessons 
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and  following  directions  in  the  execution  of  set  exercises.  Neither 
tended  in  any  marked  way  to  "set  him  to  earnest  and  constant 
thought  about  the  things  he  daily  does,  sees  and  handles  "  and  hence 
both  were  in  large  measure  incompatible  with  the  American  spirit. 

In  the  war  schools,  conditions  were  very  different.  There  the  real 
jobs  given  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  the  soldiers  and  released  their 
creative  energies  in  a  struggle  to  win.  The  methods  used  were  those 
the  Nation  has  been  struggling  to  secure  ever  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  men  mastered  the  work  together  with  the  success  of  the 
training  as  shown  by  their  records  indicate  that  the  methods  used 
were  compatible  with  the  American  spirit.  Therefore  those  methods 
of  training  which  proved  so  effective  during  the  war  may  well  be 
retained  and  perfected. 

The  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  essentials  of  the  war 
training  are  to  be  made  permanent  are  these : 

First,  there  must  be  some  means  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  service. 
This  was  secured  quickly  in  the  war  by  the  universal  service  law 
enforced  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  manner  through  local  boards. 
Perhaps  some  sort  of  required  universal  service  may  be  needed  to 
secure  the  same  result  in  peace.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  p>ersistent  campaign,  like  the  food  conservation  campaign,  care- 
fully organized  in  every  community  and  patiently  sustained  by  in- 
telligent cooperation  of  the  schools.  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
soon  which  method  is  to  be  followed. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  some  form  of  physical  exercise 
and  drill  that  result  in  fine  physical  set-up,  good  coordination,  pre- 
cision, promptness,  self -discipline,  and  the  instinctive  habit  of  doing 
one's  best  under  all  conditions  as  a  matter  of  course.  During  the 
war  military  training  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  means  for  ac- 
complishing these  all  important  ends  quickly  and  on  a  national  scale. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  ways  of  securing  this  result,  but  the  schools 
hitherto  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  them,  while  military  train- 
ing makes  the  development  of  these  qualities  one  of  its  first  aims. 

In  the  third  place,  tlie  school  work  may  be  made  far  more  impelling 
if  it  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Turner  principle.  The 
Army  does  this  by  analyzing  carefully  each  job  and  leading  a  man  to 
master  it  by  a  series  of  real  questions,  problems,  and  projects  that 
the  student  must  work  out  for  himself.  The  activities  of  the  house- 
hold, the  commimity,  the  State  and  the  Nation  may  be  treated  effec- 
tively by  this  method.  The  humanities  and  the  sciences  lend  them- 
selves equally  well  to  manipulation  by  it.  When  intelligently  used 
it  releases  creative  energy  and  fosters  the  development  of  initiative, 
resourcefulnessi  and  freedom  of  thought.    It  is  perhaps  the  most 
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direct  method  of  securing  motivation,  of  fostering  powers  of  interre- 
lation, and  of  impelling  students  to  self -discipline  and  hard  work. 

Finally,  the  schools  must  recognize,  as  the  Army  has,  that  everjr 
citizen  has  abilities  that  render  him  capable  of  some  useful  service. 
It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  educational  syst^n  to  discover  each 
individual's  ability  and  develop  it  for  useful  service.  The  methods 
of  rating,  sorting,  classifying,  and  placing  men  as  developed  by  the 
Army  are  available  for  school  use.  As  these  methods  come  more  and 
more  into  general  use  and  as  they  are  perfected  the  schools  will 
gi*adually  achieve  a  system  in  which  ability  rather  than  financial 
competency  will  be  the  entrance  requirements  for  higher  education. 

These  suggestions  offer  a  solution  to  the  ever-present  financial 
problem.  Now  schools  seem  to  be  hopelessly  twirling  in  a  vicious 
circle,  viz.,  we  can  not  have  better  teaching  till  we  get  more  money 
for  teachers  and  we  can  not  get  more  money  for  teachers  till  we  get 
better  teaching.  The  Nation  has  just  spent  billions  of  dollars  for 
training  for  national  service.  This  was  done  with  an  elimination 
of  less  than  8  per  cent  as  unfit.  Is  it  hopeless  to  imagine  that 
when  the  schools  adopt  a  plan  of  training  that  promises  to  deliver 
goods  on  a  similar  scale,  there  will  be  money  enough  to  support  it! 

The  achievement  of  these  ends  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  prophets 
of  American  education  from  the  very  beginning.  These  were  the 
purposes  which  Benjamin  Franklin  sought  to  accomplish  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia  in  1749.  Rennselaer 
Polytechnic  was  founded  to  secure  these  results.  They  were  the  pur- 
poses which  Abbott  Lawrence  sought  to  achieve  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  Joseph  Sheffield  made 
his  bequests  to  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale  with  the  same  end  in 
view.  They  were  the  conceptions  back  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the  Farmers'  High  School  of 
Pennsyvlania  in  1855.  They  compelled  the.  Morrill  legislation  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  They  have  been 
expressed  effectively  in  many  ways  in  agricultural  training;  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts  they  have  been  achieved  most  fully  in  the  voca- 
tional training  work  of  the  War  Department  during  the  present 
emergency.  They  would  have  been  attained  with  equal  fullness  in 
the  collegiate  work  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  had  this 
experiment  lasted  long  enough  to  overcome  the  serious  handicaps 
with  which  it  was  encumbered  at  the  start. 

The  progress  that  was  made  during  the  war  was  possible  because 
the  management  of  the  schools  was  centralized  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion under  military  control.  Now  that  the  necessity  for  military  con* 
trol  has  passed,  there  are  about  80  different  offices  in  Wadiing- 
ton  chars^  with  the  direction  of  80  different  aspects  of  national 
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1  education.    The  actual  control  of  education  is,  however,  vested  in  the 

several  States  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  privately  owned  and  managed 
institutions.  Obviously  progress  would  be  accelerated  if  some  co- 
ordination of  these  infinitely  varied  elements  of  control  could  be 
secured  without  impairing  the  local  control  by  States  and  individuals. 

In  peace  time  this  coordination  could  not  and  should  not  be 
brought  about  by  autocratic  methods  but  by  voluntary  cooperation  of 
all  concerned.  What  is  needed  to  accomplish  this  is  a  Federal  educa- 
tional council  or  department  of  education  or  national  university  that 
would  define  the  national  problems  of  education,  industry,  economics, 
social  and  municipal  organization,  politics  and  commerce,  and  point 
out  the  lines  along  which  fruitful  solutions  of  these  problems  might 
be  secured.  Such  an  organization  would  be  able  to  unify  the  school 
system,  not  by  legal  authority,  not  by  the  distribution  of  funds,  but 
by  the  discovery  and  the  allocation  of  tasks  that  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  to  achieve  the  end  sought. 

The  pressure  of  national  peril  is  removed.  If  the  war  experience 
has  served  merely  to  stir  our  emotions  profoundly  without  at  the 
same  time  clarifying  our  thought,  education  will  lapse  into  its  for- 
malistic,  prewar  condition.  But  if  we  interpret  intelligently  the 
concrete  image  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  schools  by  the  war  ex- 
perience, and  proceed  to  develop  along  the  lines  thereby  suggested, 
education  will  advance  rapidly  toward  the  realization  of  a  national 
school  system  which  may  safely  serve  as  the  bulwark  of  a  lasting 
democracy. 
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